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HANSARD'S 

PARLIAMENTARY  DEBATES, 

In  the  Third  Session  of  the  F  ourteenth 
Parliament  op  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland^  appointed  to  meet  11  Novem- 
ber, 1841,  and  from  thence  continued  till  2  February, 
in  the   Sixth   Year  of 


HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 


SECOND  VOLUME  OF  THE  SESSION. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Tuesday,  February  28,  1834. 

TO.]  Bills.  PkMc.— 8^  Coal  Venden  Penalties. 
9-  md  iMMed  ^— Transported  Convicts;  Forged  Exche- 
fMrBOlc. 

Mmie^-V-  Earl  of  Leicester's  Estate. 
Uforttd^ — Jaduon's  DiYoroe. 
Pmnmsis  PBiaaNTSD.  By  the  Earl  of  Bandon,  Arom 
nwlij.  Ballyliige,  Killury,  Ratoo«  and  Bandon,  for 
AllBing  the  Irish  Poor-law ;  and  ftom  Bandon,  against 
tlK  Medical  Charities  Bill  (Ireland).— By  Lord  Redesdale, 
teas  Launoeiton,  tat  Altering  the  Poor-law  Act  (Eng- 
kad).  From  the  DebCon  in  Stailbrd  Gaol,  against  the 
Laws  icapeeting  Imprisonment  for  Debt— By  the  Bishop 
if  ClHBler,  ftom  Frame,  Duriuun,  Shenstone,  and  the 
DasB  and  Chapter  of  Durham,  against  the  Union  of  the 
SsM  of  SL  Asaph  and  BangoE. 

CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND.]  Lord 
WhamcUffe  laid  oq  the  Table,  pur- 
aant  to  order  of  the  House,  copies  of  any 
cowDonieations  from  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Ocoeral  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot' 
had,  to  her  Majesty's  Government,  re- 
specting the  disputes  now  subsisting  be- 
tveen  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  courts  in 
SeochDd,aod  of  the  answers  thereto. 

LorI  CatnpbeU  said,  since  the  answer 

vUrii  had  lately  been  given  in  another 

Diaee  bj  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 

naoM  DeMTtmenty  to  a  question  put  to 
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him  respecting  the  intentions  of  Govern- 
ment as  to  legislation  on  the  Scottish 
Church  question,  it  had  been  confidently 
rumoured,  that  in  consequence  of  subse- 
quent events  in  Scotland,  Ministers  had 
changed  their  minds,  and  had  now  resolved 
to  bring  in  a  bill,  making  concessions  to 
the  Church  on  the  matters  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  courts. 
If  there  were  no  foundation  for  this  report, 
it  was  of  great  importance  that  it  should 
be  corrected,  for  so  long  as  it  prevailed, 
it  must  have  a  most  unfavourable  ten- 
dency. 

Lord  WhamcUffe  said,  he  knew  of  no 
alteration  in  the  intentions  of  Government 
since  the  occasion  of  which  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  spoke. 

Creditors  and  Debtors.]  Lord 
Cottenham,  on  presenting  a  petition  com- 
plaining of  the  heaviness  of  the  costs  in 
bankruptcy  and  insolvency  proceedings, 
took  occasion  to  say  that  he  had  been 
subjected  to  great  blame  for  delaying  the 
second  reading  of  the  Creditors  and 
Debtors  Bill,  which  he  had  laid  on  the 
Table  within  a  few  days  of  the  meeting  of 
B 
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Parliament,  with  the  witw  of  patting  a 
ineaiure  for  diminithiag  the  es(*enftet  of 
tuch  catet.  Now,  he  wished  to  taj,  that 
he  had  not  abandoned  the  ineature,  at  he 
waa  accuted  of  doing,  but  only  potiponed 
proceeding  with  it  in  order  that  he  might 
tee  what  courte  Government  would  take 
on  the  tnbjcct,  and  wh«-ther  any  measure 
would  be  introduced  under  the  aulhorilT 
of  the  law  ofllicert  of  the  Trown  to  reoiedv 
the  evilt  of  the  present  law. 

Ttie  Lord  Chancellor  taid,  a  bill  had 
been  introduced,  at  a  late  period  la«t  Set- 
tion,  for  the  purpote  of  trantferring  the 
jurisdiction  of  intolvency  catet  to  th«- 
eommiaaionera  of  bankruptcy.  Thit  bill 
patted ;  but  contiderable  inconvenience 
had  been  eiperienccd  from  itt  operation. 
To  obviate  the  inconveniences  felt,  the 
law  officert  of  the  Crown  were  preparing 
a  bill,  which  would  carry  out  the  priiiri- 
plet  of  hit  noble  and  learned  FriendV 
meature,  and  render  it  more  effectual. 
Ferhtpt  the  better  way  woold  be  to  refer 
all  the  billt  to  a  telect  committee,  which 
might  consider  the  whole  tubjcct  of  insol- 
vency, with  the  view  of  amending  the 
pretent  tyitem,  and  removing  the  evilt 
which  now  attended  it,  or  of  reconstruct- 
ing a  new  tytlero.  If  hit  ooble  and 
learned  Friendt  would  lend  him  their  aid 
in  rontidering  the  tubject,  be  had  no 
doubt  they  wonld  be  able  to  produce  a 
lyttem  free  from  the  objections  brooght 
equally  againtt  that  which  was  formerly 
ettablithed,  and  that  which  at  present 
ciistad. 

Lord  Brougham  thought  the  course 
suggested  by  hit  noble  and  learned  Friend 
on  the  VVooltark  a  very  advitable  one. 
He  wished  to  observe,  that  he  had  been 
himself  deterred  from  proceeding  with  the 
meature  he  had  introduced  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  Session,  the  Debtors 
and  Creditors  Bill,  from  the  tame  cause 
at  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  (l^ord 
Cottenham)  — a  wish  to  ascertain  what 
were  the  intentions  of  Government. 

ix)rd  Cottrnham  said  be  was  particu- 
larly aniious  lo  correct  an  evil  which  now 
pressed  heavily  on  the  unfortunate  class 
of  (icrtont  whom  theie  billt  mould  aflect. 
It  was  now  impossible  fur  an  intolvent 
debtor  to  t^kc  the  lienefit  of  the  act  with- 
out pnyint;  />/.,  which  wat  a  f  real  burthen 
on  the  debtor  himself,  while  it  was  a  pay* 
nieiit  lo  the  injury  of  his  rreditort. 

The  Utrii  Chancellor  said  he  should 
communirale  with  the  Uw  oflicert  of  ibe 


Crown  in  the  preparatioo  of  the 
to  which  be  had  adverted,  and  then  intro- 
duce it  into  that  House,  which  woald 
afibrd  time  to  consider  it  properly  in  the 
course  of  the  Session.  With  respect  to 
the  point  jutt  instanced  by  hit  oobk 
Friend,  it  would  be  easy  to  correct  tke 
grievance  by  means  of  a  short  bill,  which 
could  be  introluced  and  |*a»ted  (ut  that 
purpote.  He  would  propuse,  that  insoia 
vent  debtor t  should  tie  ditchargcd  wiilMNH 
paying  their  feet,  unless  their  estate  should 
produce  the  amount  requisite. 

Right  or  SRiacii — SLAvc-TaADc] 
Lord  Brougham  rose  to  put  a  qnestioo 
to  his  iioble  Friend  the  Secrecarv  for  Fo- 
reign  Affairs,  on  a  subject  of  very  great 
im^iortance  at  all  limes,  but  for  particular 
reasons  of  e«peci»l  interost  st  cba  prcseot 
moment — the  subject  uf  the  right  of  search, 
which  eiiited  under  the  treaties  of  1831 
and  1 83't»  w:th  France,  and  on  which  so 
many  previout  mitconrepiions  had  arisen 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  He 
lielieved  that,  towjri^s  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, a  commission  wat  issued  by  hia 
noble  Friend  to  four  pertont,  whom  all 
mutt  allow  to  be  most  competent  to  the 
task — Dr.  Lushiogtoa,  Captain  DeaoiiB, 
Mr.  Rothery,  a  proctor,  and  Mr.  Brao- 
dinell,  who  were  called  upon  to  foros  and 
recommend  to  Government  a  code  of  lo- 
st ructions  for  the  guidance  of  naval  oScert 
in  eiamining  sutpecCod  sUso-sbips,  lo* 
ttructiont  which  should  have  an  uaifona 
operation.  He  could  not  ask  hia  noUe 
Friend  for  a  copy  of  the  comosiaaM 
which  had  been  istued,  or  the  iotinc- 
tiont  delivered  to  the  commissioners ;  hot 
perhaps  his  noble  Friend  would  havo  no 
objection  to  state  whether  he  had  beta 
rightly  infomed  in  what  ha  had  now  aaid, 
and  whether  any  report  had  yet  beew 
made  bv  those  commiaaioneit,  or  whether 
there  wat  any  expectation  of  a  report 
being  tpeedily  received.  He  might  vtw* 
ture  to  hope  that  the  intlructioas  recowi- 
mended  by  them  would  he  aiich  aa,  whew 
finally  adopted  by  the  Goverancnt,  and 
trantmitted  to  the  cruiters  to  act  upon, 
might  be  made  public  No  one  circom- 
stance,  he  was  convinced,  wonld  lend 
more  lo  satisfy  the  French  people,  their 
Htatetiiien.  and  meicanlile  men,  than  a 
distinct  knowledge  of  the  inatnicliont 
under  which  our  cruitcra  were  lo  act.  No 
subject  was  nioie  open  in  every  pait  10 
mitconstruciiuo   than  this.     Nut  only  a 
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partioa  of  the  French  prMt  was  in  (he 
pijof  the  eotoniiti.  but  niemben  in  the 
fitoeh  usembliei  were  in  the  receipt  of 
Uip  iilariM  ai  (he  agenti  of  the  itave 
iiltodi,  who  of  course  took  the  fiew  (U|- 
gatti  to  (hem  by  their  conslilneniB.  ife 
miure,  whalever  the  tnitrucijoni  were, 
thry  would  be  drawn  up  in  a  spirit  of  for- 
bwance  to  the  French  navy,  and  regard 
Ibr  the  jui(  righ(s  of  French  commerce, 
*m)  with  an  anxiou*  wiih  to  remove  every 
aaKofcolliiionbetweensubjectsofthe  two 
caoDlries.  He  had  no  doubt  that  (ha  per- 
mi  entruited  with  the  duty  to  which  he 
bad  referred  would  do  ereryihing;  in  their 
power  10  render  th«  chanrc  of  collttion  as 
little  probeble  ai  it  could  be.  The  pub- 
Sration  of  the  ini(TUc(iona  would,  lie  was 
■re,  have  (he  beat  poisible  efrec(  else- 
where in  allaying  the  irritation  which  mow 
(lilted,  and  which,  from  all  the  accounts 
be  receif  ed  from  Paris,  he  had  reason  to 
bcRne  wai  very  much  on  the  decline 
already. 

The  Eu-1  of  Aberdeen  could  assure  his 
Mble  ai>d  learned  Friend  that  it  wns  im. 
IflBtble  for  any  man  to  be  more  desirous 
than  be  was,  to  take  ever^  poasible  means 
tfreniOTing  or  diminishioe  the  exiraor- 
Hmrf  inbtuation  which  nad  prevailed 
MMog  a  portion  of  the  public  in  France 
uoected  with  this  subject.  He  had  no 
Aii^  ther  would  succeed  in  reniovine 
riA  pr^itdice,  because  he  was  convinced 
Aat  the  French  nation  generally  were  as 
■Miiilj  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
^re-tnde  as  we  were  ourselves;  not, 
Mritaiw,  at  the  price  of  such  coatly  sacri- 
fcH,  Iwt  Dndoobtedly  the  desire  waa  ge~ 
•oal,  if  not  universal.  Had  It  been 
wWiiaiaf.  had  this  excitement  been  a 
IKtext  in  order  to  cover  any  interested 
MKiiLs,  we  might  have  despaired  of  put- 
liag  an  end  to  it  i  but  hecould  not  doubt, 
■ilL  tlM  iBtelligence  that  prevailed  In  that 
(HBtTTi  and  the  sincere  desire  generally 
WartaiiMd  for  the  suppression  of  the  trade, 
that  it  nnst  give  way  in  no  long  time  to 
that  henevolent  deure  which  munt  be  ad- 
mjIIimI  to  be  our  only  motive  for  prosecuting 
dm  great  (dtjecl.  He  must  say,  however, 
Alt  tbe  inatructiooi  to  which  his  noble 
■ai  leaned  Friend  bad  alluded  on  tins 
aoaaioa  were  not  issued  with  any  direct 
wfweace  to  the  sUte  of  opinion  in  Fraace. 
A  coaaouMioB,  in  bet,  it  was  uot ;  no  fur- 
■al  I iwamiwinn  bad  been  issued.  He  had 
raamalfi  the  Geodenao  named  by  his 
latlw  Hri  laaraei  Fricnd~with  whom  he 


hegged  to  lay  it  was  a  labour  of  love,  ftur 
their  services  were  rendered  (gratuitously 
— gentlemen  whom  he  thought  most  com- 
petent to  give  him  asaislancc  in  this  mat- 
ter—to revise  all  the  instructions  that  bad 
been  issued  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
iioder  the  various  treaties  which  nad  been 
entered  into  on  this  subject,  and  to  form 
from  these  one  uniform  system  uud  code  of 
instruction  for  the  assistance  of  our  offi- 
cers commanding  cruisers  on  this  most 
difficult  and  responsible  service.  Natu- 
rally, in  the  course  of  time,  many  instruct 
tions  had  been  issued  which  were  now  in 
some  degree  cuntradictory  and  inconustent, 
and  when  we  recollected  the  difficult  ser- 
vice on  which  those  officers  were  called  to 
act,  and  the  complicated  nature  of  the 
treaties  into  which  we  had  entered  on  this 
subject,  which,  in  fact,  were  only  commu- 
nicated to  the  officers,  without  any  instruc- 
tions whatever  for  their  guidance,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  wonder  that  the  cases  of 
collision  had  not  been  more  numerous. 
The  officer  was  put  in  possession  of  these 
treaties,  and  left  to  deal  with  them  as  he 
best  could.  Looking  to  the  events  which 
had  lately  taken  place,  and  the  complaints 
that  had  arisen,  he  had  been  for  some  time 
labouring  under  a  strong  impression  that 
we  were  hound  to  afiiird  those  gallant  offi- 
cers all  the  assistance  in  our  power  in  the 
execution  of  so  very  difficult  and  responsi« 
bic  a  duty  as  they  had  to  perform.  There- 
fore, he  nad  requested  those  gentlemen, 
who,  he  was  happy  to  lind,  met  the  appro- 
bation of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
opposite,  as  he  thought  they  must  meet 
the  approbation  of  the  country — men  most 
eminently  qualified  for  the  duty — to  com. 
pose  from  the  existing  instructions  and 
treaties  such  a  system  as  would  be  best 
adapted  to  the  purpose  lie  had  indicated. 
It  was  not  only  (he  contradictory  nature 
of  the  instructions  already  issued,  and  the 
various  obligations  of  the  different  treaties 
which  were  to  be  considered,  but  there 
also  questions  of  very  general  import- 
ance, affecting  the  law  of  nations,  which 
arose  i:i  the  execution  of  the  services  of 
our  cruisers.  Certainly  the  officers  com- 
anding  them,  however  zealous,  and  bow- 
er intelligent,  could  nut  always  be 
ipected  to  be  able  to  decide  correctlv. 
Accordingly,  on  ditferent  occasions,  there 
had  been  errors  committed,  and  he  heUl 
that  in  such  cares  we  should  do  more  to 
conciliate  the  good  opinion  and  the  assent 
of  foreign  powers  to  the  course  we  were 
puriuioKi   by  rendering    prompt    justice 
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whenever  an  error  )m«1  beeo  committed, 
than  by  taking  aor  other  coarse.  It  was 
woodeHful  how  rarelj  cases  of  this  kind 
had  occurrefi,  consideriog  the  nature  of  the 
aerrice.  Now,  werj  rarely  aov  deriatifm 
had  taken  place  which  could  reasona- 
bly be  complained  of  by  any  particular 
ties,  ffe  had  anticipated  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  in  desiring  that  tho^e  in- 
structions should  be  socb  as  might  be  made 
public  to  the  whole  world.  For  in  this 
business  we  could  bare  nothing  to  a»n- 
ceal ;  the  more  our  motires  were  examined 
and  our  conduct  inquired  iiito«  the  more 
would  they  procure  the  assent  and  appro- 
bation of  all  tboae  who  were  animated  with 
the  same  disinterested  desire  of  suppress- 
ing slavery  as  ourselves.  These  instruc- 
tions, therefore,  would  be  such  as  might 
be  laid  before  the  world,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  they  would  produce  all  the  great 
effect  which  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
anticipated  from  them  among  the  candid 
portion  of  the  French  public.  Among 
tboic  to  whom  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  more  particularly  alluded,  as  per- 
sons interested  in  the  slave-trade,  this 
could  not  be  expected.  His  noble  Friend 
having  given  him  notice  of  his  intention 
to  bring  this  i«ubject  before  the  House,  he 
thought  it  might  be  satisfactory  to  his 
noble  Friend  and  to  the  Hou»e  to  know, 
that  in  the  course  of  last  vear  the  eflforts 
made  by  this  country  haa  been  signally 
successful  in  diminishing  the  extent  of  this 
traffic.  He  had  brought  with  him  a  docu- 
ment, with  the  contents  of  which  it  would 
be  most  particularly  gratifying  to  the 
House  to  be  made  acquainted.  In  one  of 
the  principal  marts  of  this  trade,  the  inland 
of  Cuba,  be  was  happy  to  say  it  had 
greatly  fallen  oflf,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
present  Governor-general  had  been  such  as 
to  merit  the  highest  appmbation — nay, 
admiration— of  every  well-thinking  man. 
The  commissioners  of  Havannah,  in  their 
annual  report  made  to  him  last  month,  re- 
garding tiie  state  of  the  trade  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  say, 

**  In  preMntiog  this  repoit  we  cannot  but, 
in  the  outset,  express  our  gratification  that,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  ct>rereission, 
we  are  enabled  positively  to  say,  that  good 
faith  has  been  observed  as  regards  the  treaty 
by  the  superior  governnent,  and  that  the  pre- 
sent captain-general  has,  so  far  as  was  per- 
sonally  in  bis  power,  fulfilled  the  promises  he 
made  in  that  respect  on  his  first  assumption  ol 
bis  command,  in  the  beginning  of  1641.  In 
making  this  ju^t  acknowledgment  of  (Jeoeral 
Valdet's  integrity,  we  roust  take  also  into  con- 


sideration the  noaber  of  blacks  dedartd  to  be 
emandpated  by  the  treaty  of  mixed  eomous- 
sion,  wtiom  he  has  pot  in  possession  of  their 
liberty,  instead  ot  coosigning  tbem  to  a  servi- 
tnde  aiDoaDtiog  to  slavery,  according  to  the 
example  of  his  predecessors.' 


r» 


He  trusted  that  the  efibrts  of  the 
Government  to  prevent  the  fitting  out  of 
slave  vessels,  and  the  sailing  even  of  sadi 
as  might  be  engaged  for  that  trade,  migkt 
now  be  considered  to  be  crowned  witk 
success,  and  the  trade,  as  hitherto  carried 
on,  to  be  nearlv  at  an  end.  He  held  ia 
his  hand  a  return  of  the  number  of  vcsaele 
equipped  for  the  slave-trade  in  each  of  the 
last  ^we  years.  In  1838,  there  were  sup- 
poeed  to  proceed  from  Havanoah  and  the 
neighbourhood,  71  vessels;  in  1839,  the 
number  was  59;  in  1840,  54;  in  1841, 
31  ;  in  1842,  only  3  vesseb.  The  total 
number  of  sUves  supposed  to  have  bees 
imported  into  the  whole  island,  was,  ia 
183$,  28,000  ;  in  1839,  25,000 ;  in  1840, 
14,470;  in  1841.  11.857;  in  1^2,  3,14a 
In  1837,  the  year  previous  to  the  cooi- 
mencement  of  this  return,  the  number 
imported  was  believed  to  be  40,000.  The 
negroes  emancipated  under  the  decree  of 
the  mixed  commissaoQ  had  Litherto  beeo 
kept  in  a  state  of  servitude  amountiiig 
almost  to  slavery,  and  former  Govcmmeota 
had  refused  to  release  them,  contrary  to 
treaty.  They  were  not  skves,  but  tbej 
bad  never  enjoyed  entire  freedom.  Tlie 
present  Governor-general  had,  iu  theoourw 
of  last  year,  rel^ised  upwards  of  1,200, 
and  put  them  in  possession  of  their  entire 
freedom  ;  a  number  not  very  considerable 
still  remained  in  a  state  of  servitude. 
They  might  amount  to  ab«iut  300 ;  but 
they  also,  there  was  no  doubt,  woukl  be 
put  in  possession  of  tlieir  entire  freedocn. 
The  Governor  of  Cuba  also  had,  in  the 
course  of  last  year,  made  four  or  five 
seixures  of  crews  of  newly  imported 
Africans,  whom  he  had  placed*  in  freedooi 
at  once.  It  was  known  that  the  sacrificco 
which,  in  the  performance  of  his  duty. 
General  Valdcx  had  made,  were  to  him 
the  differenoe  between  great  wealth  and 
that  p»verty  tn  which  he  had  resigned 
himself,  for  General  Valdex  was  a  man  of 
inflexible  integrity,  and  was  proud  of  bit 
poverty,  which  he  would  not  exchange  Cv 
the  guilt  of  riches  acxjuirvd  by  such  nemt 
as  had  been  placed  again  and  again  witbio 
his  reach.  His  noble  Friend  knew,  be  waa 
sure,  that  this  was  the  caic,  and  that  the 
<  tovermir  was,  by  the  line  be  had  tulkiwed. 
a  kaer  to  a  gmt  aoMNiM.     If  they  iMri 
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ihe  good  fortune  to  see  General  Valdez 
oootioued  in  the  Goyernmeot  of  Caba,  no 
doobt  would  ^maio  that  the  slave-trade 
voald  io  a  short  time  be  extinguished. 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon  could  not  refrain 
from  expressing  very  sincere  satisfaction 
It  the  statement  just  made  by  his  noble 
Friend.    The   reference  of  the  laws  and 
regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the  right  of 
lesrch  to  a  commission  of  persons  so  able 
sod  in  every  way  so  well  deserving  of 
public  confidence  would  meet  with  gene- 
ral approbation^  and   lead   to  the  well- 
founded  expectation  that  a  code  would  be 
established  under  which  the  right  of  search 
vould  be  exercised  with  an  entire  avoid- 
loce  of  collisions  between  the  ships  of  the 
different  countries,  and  without  any  inter- 
rsption  of  international  harmony  and  good 
feeling.  He  was  glad  that  his  noble  Friend 
agreed  with  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
oear  him  as  to  the  propriety  of  publishing 
the  regulations.      He    believed    nothing 
vonid   go  further  to  destroy  the  doubts 
which  had  hitherto  existed  among  foreign 
natioDS  as  to  the  sincerity  ef  England,  and 
the  parity  of  the  motives  by  which  she 
vas  actuated  in  abolishing  the  slave-trade. 
It  via  believed  by  some  classes  of  persons 
sbfoad  that  her  guiding  principle  was  to 
rnio  the  prosperity  of  the  colonies  of  our 
ae^hboors,  and  reduce  them  to  what  was 
believed  to  be  the  degraded  and  wretched 
level   of  our  own  possessions.     Nothing 
would  create  a  more  general  belief  that  we 
were  acting  in  sincerity,  and    not  from 
party  motives,  or  from  national  jealousy. 
One  ground  of  the  distrust  and  ill-feeling 
sgainst  as  among  foreigners  which  pre- 
vailed   CD  this   question   was,  their  total 
IjgDonoce  of  the  principles  on  which  we 
proceeded,  as  well  as  of  the  regulations  in 
■le  to  give  effect  to  the  views  of  our  Go- 
veniBienU     Therefore,  he  thought  that  to 
piUi*b  these  regulations  would  be  pro- 
daetive  of  great  advantage,  and  would 
IMmI   to  remove  the  irritation   that   now 
anted  abroad  on  this  question.     He  had 
had  the  honour  of  knowing  Generel  Valdez 
skU  lor  seTcral  years,  and  could  bear  tes- 
that  there  was  not  a  more  honourable 
living.     He  left  his  country  for  Cuba 
with  an  honest  determination  to  put  down 
the  8lave->tfBde.     It  was  quite  true  that 
hm  ptedeceMOia  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
secmiag  huge  sums  of  money,  not  only 
fcr  eoaaienancing  the  slave-trade,  but  for 
alhidhijg  it  direct  assistance.    The  price 
fM  m  m  gof ertor  for  ^ach  ^slave  intro* 


duced  into  the  colony  had  been  as  much 
as  an  ounce  of  gold^  which  was  equal  to 
3/.  I6s,  6d.f  and  when  it  was  borne  in 
mind  that  as  many  as  40,000  slaves  were 
introduced  in  one  year,  their  Lordships 
might  easily  imagine  what  large  fortunes 
the  governors  of  Cuba  had  an  opportunity 
of  making  by  lending  their  assistance  to 
the  traffic.  General  Valdez  had  not  taken 
one  farthing,  but  remained  as  poor  as  when 
he  went  over  to  the  colony,  and  was  justly 
proud  of  his  honourable  poverty. 

Lord  Brougham  rejoiced  to  hear  such 
gratifying  intelligence,  which  would  afford 
the  greatest  satisfaction  to  those  benevolent 
men  who  had  exerted  themselves  so  long 
and  so  strenuously  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade.  Many  persons  who  were  most 
anxious  for  its  abolition  had  despaired  of 
putting  down  the  trade,  except  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  America  or  by  the  civili^ 
zation  of  Africa.  He  was  certainly  satisfied 
that  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  America 
would  be  incompatible  with  a  continuance 
of  the  slave-trade,  and  so,  no  doubt,  would 
be  the  civilization  of  Africa;  but  he  was 
not  disposed  to  be  idle  hi  nisei  for  consent  to 
the  country  doing  nothing  while  waiting 
for  a  state  of  things  that  might  not  be 
realised  for  centuries.  The  statements  of 
bis  noble  Friend  as  to  the  effects  of  vigo- 
rous operations  against  the  slave  dealers, 
clearly  proved  how  absurd  these  notices 
were  which  some  entertained  of  all  such 
labour  being  vain  and  fruitless.  He  con- 
gratulated the  House  on  all  that  they  had 
heard  that  evening,  and  he  cordially  joined 
in  the  eulogium  which  had  been  pronounced 
upon  General  Valdez. 

The  Earl  of  Haddington,  though  un- 
willing to  prolong  this  discussion,  felt  that 
it  would  be  unjust  to  the  officers  of  the 
navy  to  allow  the  conversation  to  close 
without  bearing  his  testimony  to  their 
good  conduct.  If  their  Lordships  could 
but  read  the  letters. which  those  gentlemen 
were  in  the  habit  of  writing  home  to  the 
Admiralty,  their  Lordships  would  be  able 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  zeal,  caution, 
and  forbearance  which  the  officers  of  the 
navy  were  constantly  exercising.  He 
had  no  doubt  that  the  most  valuable  re- 
sults would  be  obtained  from  the  new 
code  of  instructions  drawn  up  by  the 
commission,  upon  which  it  had  afforded 
him  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  place  the 
name  of  captain  Denman,  whose  services 
he  highly  appreciated,  in  compliance  with 
the  suggestion  of  bis  noble  Friend* 
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IlLICTT    DltTlLLATIOK     (IftlLAVD).^  !  b«t    AD   illicit   tftdc    VOvM    bc   t*HM   l» 

LoH  Momieagle  roi«  to  move  for  fortbtr  ■  arretl  it.  Tbc  noWe  Lord  coDdvded  by 
rf^vrmcoiioecled  with  tbe  sobject  of  illicii  '•  mtowing  for  a  retam  of  the  pmopcfi  ooa* 
difiiJlatioQ  in  IreUnd.  Wbeo  the  incrested  fined  in  each  f^  id  Irdand  on  cbargia 
dutT  on  Irifh  spints  was  enacted,  be  and  connected  with  illicit  distillatioo. 
•ererat  other  noble  Lords  bad  placed  a  ■  Lord  AtkhmrUm  taid,  that  the  redndioa 
(NtHett  opon  their  Lordship's  Jonmab,  on  in  the  qoantity  of  apiritt  briM^ht  tm 
the  gronud  that  the  increaned  daiT,  by  char^  and  the  falling  off  in  the  dntj 
promoting  a  great  ioereate  of  illicit  dis-  ,  commenced  before  the  incteated  dnty 
tillatioo,  would  have  a  deterioraliog  influ-  i  been  impoaed.  In  1839  daty  was  pudatt 
enoe  on  the  morals  of  the  population.  It ,  10,000,000  galkma,  and  in  1840  only  Ott 
would  have  been  mnrh  more  gratifying  7,000,000  gallotts.  Yet  hi  1839  or  1840 
to  himatif  and  to  all  tboae  who  had  ;  there  had  been  no  increase  of  dniy.  Hw 
signed  that  protest  if  their  prophesies  \  diminution  conld  not,  therefore,  have  bcM 
had  not  been  falfilied.  But  what  had  altogether  owing  to  illicit  distillation, 
been  the  result  of  the  roeasora  was  auffici-  j  Lord  Mamteagir  said,  that  it  was  m 
eotly  shown  by  the  pnper  now  on  their  <  1 840  that  an  increase  of  4d.  took  plaee 
Lordships'  Table,  in  the  year  1 839,  duty  in  the  duty,  which  was  raised  from  2s.  4lL 
had  been  paid  m  Ireland 'on  10,K16,0<.K)  to  2s.  Bd.\  gallon, 
gallons  of  spirits.  In  the  last' year  the  j  Lord  Askbmrion  said,  that  it  waa  only 
the  quantity  had  diminished  to  6.000,000  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  that  Ibe 
gallons,  and  the  duty,  which  in  the  former  \  duty  came  into  force,  and  yet  there  bad 
year  amounted  to  1,200,000/.,  had,  in  the  ,'  been  a  diminution.  At  the  same  time,  be 
latter  been  reduced  to  fKK),000/.,  so  that  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  duty  bad 
a  large  aurmenuiionof  duty  had  acteally  not  been  carried  too  far. 
led  to  a  diminution  of  one-third  in  the  '  The  Marquem  of  Ejmmsdawme  was  alao 
revenue.  In  1839,  as  he  had  said  duty  of  opinion  that  nothing  was  nsore  likely 
had  been  paki  on  10,815,000  galloon,  ;  to  arrest  the  temperance  ■ovimawt 
yieldinga  revenue  of  1,200,000/..  In  the  |  than  an  increase  of  illiat  distillatioii. 
neit  year,  1840,  there  was  an  angmenta-  ■  Tlie  movement  had  reached  its  maaimuft 
tion  in  the  duty  of  4<f.  a  gallon,  and  the  Inst  year.  The  whole  eSiect  of  it  was  Mt 
effect  of  that  increased  dnty  was  to  dimi-  in  the  large  towns,  where  the  people  were 
oish  the  revenue.  In  the  year  just  ended,  placed  under  the  influence  of  public  opi- 
duty  had  been  paid  only  on  .'>,2tM).000  nion.  In  villages,  on  the  contrary,  or 
gallons.  He  had  taken  the  liberty  of  among  a  scattered  population,  that  influ- 
staling  last  year,  that  the  augmentation  in  ence  was  least  felt,  and  in  tboae  parts  of 
tlic  duty  would  tend  to  the  multiplication  the  country  it  was  that  temperance  move* 
of  crime,  and  the  paper  he  had  begged  ,  ment  was  now  receding.  By  checking 
leave  to  call  for  was  intended  to  show  the  the  fair  trader  and  otferiog  a  bounty  to 
increase  that  had  taken  place  in  prosecu-  the  illicit  distiller,  their  Lonlships  had  in- 
tioos.  In  the  gaol  of  LifTord,  in  the  county  '  flicted  a  blow  upon  the  temparanee 
of  Donegal,  out  of  70  convicted  prisoners  I  movement,  which  be  lelt  aasorpd  tbey 
confined  there,  50  had  been  found  guilty  would  themselves  be  grieved  at. 
of  offences  connected  with  illicit  distills-  '  The  Duke  of  fVcUimghm  did  not  believe 
tion.  Oovemninet  could  have  no  wish  that  there  had  been  any  iocrsase  of  illint 
but  to  preserve  the  morals  of  the  country :  |  distillation  in  consequence  of  the  increase 
yet  when  once  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ki-  of  duty.  The  noble  Duke  was  also 
checpicr  had  proposed  his  budget,  it  would  '  undersio«Nl  to  deny  that  the  revenue  bad 
he  too  late  to  bring  thi<  matter  forward,  been  leu  productive  in  conseqeence  of 
and  hu(Lord  Monteagte)  thought  it  there-  ,  the  last  increase  of  doty.  I«ast  year  the 
ftirc  right  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity    amount   of    revenue   received    had   bsea 


(M)4,000/,  and  in  the  preceding  year  it 
had  been  864,000/. 

The  Earl  of  MammteaskHl  aaid,  that 
illicit  distillation  had  of  late  inereaecd  ia 


of  calling  their  Lordfhtps  attention  to  the 
subject,  which  was  one  of  far  greater  im- 

Girtance  than  a  mere  qoention  of  revenue, 
othing  could  be  more  likely  to  coun- 
teract the  temperance  movement  in  Ire*  '  the  South  of  Ireland  loa  frightful  extcst, 
land  than  an  increase  of  illicit  distillation,  j  and  was  producing  the  worst  uffiectaoo  tbe 
While  a  Itgal  trade  was  carried  on  in  ■  morals  oif  the  coaatry.  He  was  certaia 
spiriu,  the  Biovemeot  aiigbt  ooatinae ;  |  that  if  the  aatjact  wm%  aol  lakaa  op  by 
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UMPiiiiament  this  Session,  it  would  force 

Mf  00  the  atteDtioD  of  both  Houses  at 

DO  distant  period. 
Lord  MoHteagle  said,   that  in  choosing 

the  series  of  ^ears  he  had  selected  for  the 
returns  oo  the  Table,  be  bad  been  actu- 
ated by  a  wish  to  deal  fairly  with  the 
present  Goveroment,  by  showing  that  the 
Bcasares  adopted  by  his  (Lord  Montea- 
fit's)  late  colleagues  had  been  attended 
by  sisailar  effeots.  In  1822,  Lord  Liver- 
pool reduced  the  duty  from  5s.  lOd.  to 
St.  4if.,  and,  in  consequence  of  that  re^ 
4actioo,  the  consumption  was  doubled, 
la  1826  the  Government  ventured  on  an 
increase  of  lOd.  in  the  duty,  and  this  wai 
followed  by  a  reduction  of  two  millions  in 
tbe  quantity  of  spirits  on  which  duty  was 
paid.  In  1830  Mr.  Goulbourn  increased 
the  duty  to  3s.  4d.,  and  this  was  followed 
by  a  further  reduction  in  the  quantity  on 
whichdutj  was  paid.  Lord  Althorp  reduced 
the  duty  to  2s.  4d.,  and  the  consequence 
was  an  hicrease  of  revenue,  as  well  as  the 
qsaatity  of  spirits  distilled. 

Motion  agreed  to» 

House  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
TfUwiay,  February  28, 1842. 

MnnrrBSbl     Nbw  WuT^-^For  Ashburton,  in  Uie  room  of 

WUKan  lardiiie,  Esq.,  dec 
Ksw  M  BMBBR  Swtwif.  —  Charlo  Powell  Ledic,  Eaq.,  for 
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Edinbiiigh  Water;  Newport  (Monmouth) 
Impraremcnt. 
S*    Wftnridi  and  Leatnii^on  Unkm  Railway :  Notting- 
hHi  l^glitiiy;  KorthamptoQ  and  Peterfecvough  Rail- 


NOBTHAMPTOH   AND  PETERBOROUGH 

Railway.]  Mr.  V,  Smith  moved  the 
•ecood  reading  of  the  Northampton  and 
Peterborough  Railway  Bill. 

Mr.  H,  fitttroy  said,  he  had  been  de- 
sired«  and  felt  it  bis  duty  to  oppose  the 
bill.  The  line  of  railway  it  was  proposed 
to  construct,  would  pass  through  a  coun- 
try which  stood  in  no  need  of  it,  and 
which  would  not  afford  traffic  enough  to 
sopport  it ;  a  country,  also,  preienting 
great  natural  difficulties,  requiring  no  less 
than  eleven  bridges  over  one  river,  and 
having  a  main  turnpike  road  which  would 
have  to  be  perpetually  crossed  on  a  level 
by  the  railway.  Moreover,  the  landown- 
ers in  thirlj-five  out  of  forty  miles  along 
the  propoitMl  line  were  against  it.  Nor 
theia  any  oectssity  for  incurriDg  the 


evils  of  such  a  line,  for  the  far  more  eligi* 
ble  line  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  Rail- 
way presented  itself,  which  was  about  to 
be  carried  on  with  energy  through  Ware 
to  Cambridge ;  and  by  means  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  which  to  Lincoln  and  Peter- 
borough, &c.,  a  connection  with  the  me- 
tropolis closer,  by  nearly  forty  miles, 
would  be  established  for  the  town  chiefly 
concerned  in  the  now  projected  line,  than 
would  by  that  line  be  afforded.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  begged  to  move, 
that  with  a  view  of  postponing  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  till  a  time  when 
there  would  be  better  opportunities  of 
estimating  the  merits  of  the  rival  lines, 
the  bill  be  read .  a  second  time  that  day 
six  months. 

Mr.  Amtell  seconded  the  amendment, 
expressing  himself  favourable  to  railwa]fs 
in  general,  but  convinced  that  for  all  the 
public  interests  concerned,  especially  for 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  country,  the 
line  projected  by  the  Northern  and  East- 
ern Company,  was  by  far  preferable  to 
that  now  proposed. 

Sir  G.  Strickland  concurred  in  the  op- 
position, reminding  the  House  of  the  ap- 
prehensions originally  entertained  as  to 
the  establishment  of  railway  monopolies, 
and  declaring  that  these  apprehensions 
had  in  no  case  been  more  strikingly  veri- 
fied than  on  the  Birmingham  line,  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  injure  the  public 
interests  most  seriously ;  as  an  instance 
of  which  he  mentioned  his  having  re- 
cently, while  travelling  on  the  North 
Midland,  found  the  engines,  &c.,  very 
much  out  of  order,  by  reason  of  a  great 
reduction  in  the  number  of  the  servants 
engaged  on  the  line ;  he  declared  his 
conviction  that  nothing  but  opposition 
would  protect  the  public  interests — oppo- 
sition which  it  was  just  the  object  of  this 
bill  to  prevent,  by  swamping  the  North 
Eastern  in  a  most  important  point. 

Mr.  Christopher  said,  if  there  were  any 
prospect  of  the  North  Eastern  line  being 
carried  on  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  coun- 
try, he  would  prefer  it,  as  being  calculated 
to  afford  the  most  valuable  advantages  to 
those  districts ;  but,  believing  there  was 
no  such  prospect,  he  was  inclined  to 
adopt  the  line  now  offered,  which  by  pre- 
senting great  facilities  for  the  transmis* 
sion  of  agricultural  produce  would  tend 
to  destroy  as  great  a  monopoly  as  that  of 
the  Birmingham  Railway — he  meant  that 
of  Smithfield  market.     Nor  would  the 
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adoption  of  this  line  at  all  prejudice  the 
fature  sanctioning  of  the  continuation  of 
the  North  Eastern  when  it  was  ready  to 
proceed  toward  Lincolnshire. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  said,  he  would  oppose 
this,  as  all  other  railways — public  frauds 
and  private  robberies.  He  believed  they 
would  eventually  be  bankruptized.  He 
found,  that  so  soon  as  there  was  any 
slackening  in  the  business  of  these  greedy 
speculators,  they  unhesitatingly  rednced 
the  number  of  their  servants ;  and  he  be- 
lieved, that  the  displacement  of  traffic, 
disturbance  of  business,  and  destruction 
of  employment,  which  they  had  produced, 
had  materially  increased  the  distress  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  J,  E,  Denison  was  opposed  to  the 
bill,  because  no  one  could  deny  the  North 
Eastern  line  was  the  best 

Sir  G.  Clerk  opposed  the  second  read- 
ing of  this  bill.  He  believed,  that  in  a 
very  short  time  measures  would  be  taken 
to  extend  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
Counties  Railway  to  Cambridge  and 
Peterborough.  The  proposed  line,  there- 
fore, would  be  unnecessary;  and  would, 
if  agreed  to,  intercept  the  traffic  on  the 
Cambridge  line.  If,  in  fact,  it  so  inter- 
fered with  the  latter  as  to  prevent  its 
completion,  it  would  give  to  the  Bir- 
mingham and  London  Railway  the  mo- 
nopoly of  communication  between  the 
metropolis  and  the  north  of  England. 
He  would  say  nothing  in  disparagement 
of  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway 
Company,  but  he  would  caution  the 
House  against  confirming  such  a  mono- 
poly. It  would  also  cut  almost  every 
line  of  communication  between  the  me- 
tropolis and  the  north ;  and  it  would  cut 
them  on  a  level,  contrary  to  one  of  the 
Standing  Orders  of  the  House.  The  peti- 
tion he  bad  presented,  had  been  agreed 
to  at  a  very  full  meeting.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  trusted  the  House  would 
not  give  its  sanction  to  a  bill  so  faulty  in 
principle  and  construction. 

Mr.  y.  Smith  thought  the  boo.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Lincoln  was  the  only 
person  who  acted  consistently  in  opposing 
this  bill,  inasmuch  as  he  opposed  all  rail- 
ways. What  the  Birmingham  Railway 
Company  said  was  this,  that  there  was 
sufficient  traffic  to  pay  them,  bat  there 
was  not  sufficient  for  a  new  company. 
As  to  the  objection  of  there  being  some 
other  line,  be  saw  no  reason  why  the  two 
iioat  should  not  be  both  alk  w«     bot  be 


doubted  whether  any  who  were  preaeot 
would  live  to  see  the  completion  of  the 
Cambridge  Railway. 

General  Johnson  objected  to  the  prio* 
ciple  of  the  bilL 

Mr.  Ward  said,  that  with  respect  to 
the  Cambridge  line,  it  must  be  observed, 
that  there  was  less  capital  locked  up  in 
such  undertakings  at  the  present  time 
than  had  been  the  case  for  the  last  six 
years.  The  Cambridge  Railway  had  al- 
ready been  constructed  to  the  distance  of 
thirty  miles  from  London.  There  was  • 
measure  now  before  the  House  to  extend 
it  further,  and  he  had  no  doubt  the  Una 
would  be  completed  in  a  short  time. 

The  House  divided  on  the  qaestioQ 
that  the  word  now  stand  part  of  the 
question  : — Ayes  94 ;  Noes  80 :  Majo- 
rity 14. 

List  of  the  Ates. 

Acland,fr.  D.  Hodgson,  R. 

Adare,  Visct.  Houldsworth,  T. 

Ainsworth,  P.  Hume,  J. 

Ark  Wright,  G.  Ilumphery,  Mr.  Aid, 

BaoDerroaD,  A.  Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 

Barnard,  E.  G.  James,  Sir  W.  C. 

Beckett,  W.  Kemble,  H. 

Blewitt,  R.J.  Lajrard,  Capt 

Bo  wring,  Dr.  Lockhart,  W. 

Bnidshaw,  J.  Mackenzie,  W.  F. 

Broadwood,  11.  Mackinnon,  W.  A. 

Brotherton,  J.  Majonbanks,  S. 

Brownrigg,  J.  S.  Maryland,  U. 

Buck,L  W.  Marten,  G. 

Buller,  Sir  J.  Y.  Meyncll,  Capu 

Cartwright,  W.  R.  Mitcalfe,  H. 

Chelsea,  Visct.  Norreys,  Lord 

Collelt,  W.  IL  Norrcys,  Sir  D.  J. 

Collins,  W.  Northland,  Visct. 

(Jourtenay,  Lord  O'Brien,  A.  S. 

Currie,  It.  O'Brien,  W.S. 

Davie^  D.  A.  S.  O'Conor,  Don. 

Denison,  K.  B.  Pecliell,  CapL 

Dennisloun,  J.  IMunridge,  Capt. 

Dickinson,  F.  li.  Pollingtoo,  Visct, 

Douglas,  Sir  C.  E.  Protheroe,  E. 

Duke,  Sir  J.  RusseU,  C. 

Duncan,  G.  Russell,  J.  D.  W. 

Duncombe,  T.  Rutberfurd,  A. 

Ellis,  W.  Smith,  B« 

EJpbinstonc,  H.  Stanley,  hon.  W.  O. 

Estcourt,  T.  G.  B.  SUnton,  W.  H. 

Fitzroy,  fjord  C  Stuart,  Lord  J. 

Fremantle,  Sir  T.  Sluart,  W.  V. 

Gaskell,  J.  iM.  Stnitt,  E. 

Gordon,  hon.  Capt.  Taocred,  IL  W. 

Ureenc,  T.  Thomely,  T. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G.       TroUope,  Sir  J. 

Maid;,  J.  Tufncll.  li. 

Hastie,  A.  Turner,  R. 

Hay,  Sir  A.  L.  Tumor,  C. 

Hill,  Lord  M.  Willact,  It 

r.J.U.  Wawo^J.T. 
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Wilde,  Sir  T. 
Wiiliuns,  W. 
WioDington,  Sir  T.  £• 
Wood,B. 
Wood,  0.  W. 


Wortley,  hoD.  J.  S. 
Yorke,  H,  R. 

TELLERS. 

Christopher,  C. 
Smith,  V. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Aldim,W. 

Alfofd,  Visct. 

Allii,J.P. 

Amodel  and    Surrey, 
Eariof 

AsteUyW. 

Baling,  rt.  hn.  F.  T. 

Bmeby,  J. 

BramstoD,  T.  W. 

Browne,  hon.  W. 

Busfeild,  W. 

Byng,  rt.  hn.  G.  S. 

Cayley,  £.  S. 

Cbtpman,  A. 

Childer9,J.W. 

Colbome,hn.W.N.R. 

Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 

Craig,  W.  G. 

Darby,  G. 

DeoisoD,  J.  £• 

Dick,Q. 

Dodd,G. 

Duncan,  Visct. 

Dancombe,  hon.  A. 

Doocombe,  hon.  O. 

£l>rington,  Visct. 

EOice,  rt.  hon.  £. 

£lUce,£. 
Fellowes,  £. 
Etzroy,  Capt. 
Fiizwiiliain,  hn.  G.  W. 
Flower,  Sir  J. 
Forbes,  W. 
FoUer,A.  £• 
Core,  W.  O. 
Grimsditch,  T. 
Hcathcote,  Sir  W. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Hornby,  J. 
Horsman,  £• 
Howard,  bn.C.W.G. 
Howick,  Visct. 


Hughes,  W.  B. 
James,  W. 
Jenny n,  Garl 
Johnson,  Gen. 
Lennox,  Lord  A. 
Leslie,  C.  P. 
Lowther,  J.  H. 
Mahon,  Visct. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
Marshall,  W. 
Mordaunt,  Sir  J. 
Murray,  A. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Peel,  J. 

Ponsonby,hn.C.F.A.C 
Praed,  W.  T. 
Polsford,  R. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Ross,  D.  R. 
Rous,  hon.  Capt. 
Rushbrooke,  Uol. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Shirley,  £.  J. 
Shirley,  E.  P. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Smiih,  A. 
Smythe,  hon.  G. 
Sotheron,T.  H.  S. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Staunton,  Sir  G.  T. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Sutton,  hon.  H*  M . 
Trotter,  J. 
Tyrell,  SirJ.  T. 
Waddington,H.  S. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Wood,  C. 
Wood,  Col. 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 

TELLERS. 

Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Fitzroy,  hon.  H. 


Bill  read  a  second  time. 

The  Protestant  Church  at  Jeru- 
salem.] Dr.  BoTcring,  in  pursuance  of 
the  notice  he  bad  given,  begged  to  ask 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  at  the  head  of  the 
Guremment,  whether  the  building  of  the 
Boglish  Protestant  Church  at  Jerusalem 
had  been  interfered  with  by  the  Turkish 
aotborities;  .and,  also,  whether  he  had 
leraTed  a  firman  from  the  Porte  to  au- 
tlioriae  the  establishment  of  a  Protestant 
iNtliopric  at  Jerusalem  ? 

Sir  R.  Peel  stated,  that  with  regard  to 
llw  flnt  qveslioii  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 


it  appeared,  that  the  Porte  had  never 
given  its  consent  to  the  construction  of  a 
Protestant  church  at  Jerusalem  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  Porte  had  stated, 
that  the  permission  to  construct  such  a 
building  would  be  contrary  to  the  Maho- 
metan law.  The  Porte  had  not,  however, 
taken  any  active  steps  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  progress  of  the  building, 
according  to  the  official  information  which 
the  Government  had  received.  But  it 
was  stated  in  the  newspapers,  that  the 
Turkish  authorities  had  interfered  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  construction  of  the  church. 
The  last  official  report  which  had  reached 
the  Government  was  dated  in  November 
last,  and  in  that  report  it  was  alleged  that 
the  Turkish  authorities  viewed  with  consi- 
derable jealousy  the  progress  of  the  build- 
ing. The  state  of  the  case,  therefore,  as 
far  as  the  official  information  went,  was, 
that  the  Porte  had  never  given  its  consent 
to  the  construction  of  the  church ;  but  no 
official  report  had  been  received  by  the 
Grovernment  which  could  enable  them  to 
give  further  information  on  the  subject 
With  respect  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Protestant  bishop  in  Jerusalem,  the  Porte 
had  never  formally  recognised  that  bishop 
in  his  capacity  of  a  bishop ;  but  the  Porte 
had  never  objected  to  his  residence  in  that 
country. 

Dr.  Bowring  gave  notice,  that  he  should 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  calling  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  circumstances 
to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
just  referred. 

Church  of  Scotland.]  Mr,  Campm 
bell  wished  to  ask  a  question  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  James  Graham)  respect- 
ing the  Church  of  Scotland.  If  he  under- 
stood the  right  hon.  Baronet,  he  stated 
upon  a  former  occasion  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  propose 
any  measure  for  the  reconciliation  of  those 
differences  in  the  Church  of  Scotland 
which  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  every 
person  connected  with  that  country.  The 
explanation  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
however,  was  not  quite  clear,  and  he  (Mr. 
Campbell)  now  wished  to  ask  what  were 
the  fixed  intentions  of  the  Government  on 
the  subject  ? 

Sir  James  Graham  thought,  that  his 
former  explanation  upon  the  subject  had 
been  sufficiently  clear.  In  replying  to  the 
present  question,  he  hoped  he  might  be 
permitted  to  recal j  to  the  memory  of  the 
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House,  the  answer  thtl  be  ga?e  ou  a  for- 
mer occasioDp  wbeo  he  was  questioned  as 
to  what  course  Government  intended  to 
pursue  with  respect  to  this  subject.  Upon 
that  occasion  be  stated ,  that  with  regard 
to  what  was  called  the  non -intrusion  ques* 
tion,  her  Majesty^s  Gvovernment  had  no 
present  intention  whatever  of  introducing 
a  measure  upon  that  subject.  But  the 
boo.  Member,  in  putting  his  question  on 
Thursday  last,  had  asked  whether,  if  it 
were  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
introduce  any  measure  upon  the  subject 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  they  would 
do  so  within  the  next  week,  previous 
to  the  introduction  of  the  motion  of 
which  notice  had  been  given  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Penh. 
Before  he  (Sir  J.  Graham)  replied  to  that 
part  of  the  question,  he  thought  it  neces* 
sary  to  allude  to  a  very  important  de- 
cision which  had  recently  taken  place  in 
the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland  with 
respect  to  what  were  called  quoad  sacra 
parishes.  He  stated  that  the  decision  of 
the  Court  had  been  appealed  from,  that 
the  appeal  had  not  yet  been  beard,  and 
that,  pending  its  hearing  and  decision, 
he  could  not  state  what  course  her  Ma« 
jesty's  Government  miffht  be  induced  to 
take.  The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion might  be  reversed,  or  might  be  re* 
mittcd  to  the  Court  below  for  further  con- 
sideration. In  this  state  of  things  he  did 
not  think  it  necessary  or  expedient  to 
make  any  positive  declaration  on  the  sub- 
ject. But  he  had  stated,  that  if  the  deci* 
sion  of  the  Court  of  Session  were  affirmed, 
and  her  Majesty^s  Ministers  should  be  of 
opinion,  that  it  wouM  interfere  with  the 
extension  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in 
spiritual  matters,  in  that  case  they  might 
deem  it  advisable  to  ask  Parliament  to 
legisUtc  upon  the  subject.  Further  than 
that  he  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  go 
on  Thursday  last;  further  than  that  he 
did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  go  on  the 
present  occasion.  He  thought  the  answer 
roost  explicit,  and  he  could  not  consent 
to  carry  it  further.  Having  answered  one 
question,  perhaps  he  miffht  be  allowed  to 
uk  another.  Seeing  the  hon.  Member 
for  Leith  in  his  place,  and  believing  that 
it  was  in  the  power  of  that  hon.  Gentle- 
to  answer  him,  he  begged  to  ask  him 
■  qi  on  in  reference  to  a  flsotion  upon 
I  SI  ;  of  t  CI  h  of  Scotland,  of 
ti  en  given  for  Tuesday 

I  iioo.  Geotkoiaa  the 


Member  for  Perth.  His  attentioa  had 
called  to  the  terms  of  that  motion,  which 
were  as  vague  and  general  as  possible, 
namely,  that  the  matters  in  dispute  ooo- 
nected  uith  the  Church  of  Scotland  should 
be  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House.  Now,  without  presuming  to  offer 
any  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  n^ 
senting  to  such  a  motion,  he  did  not 
think  that  in  a  matter  of  such  very  high 
importance,  it  was  unreasonable  that  oe 
should  ask  the  hon.  Member  for  Leith,  in  tba 
absence  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Perth, 
to  let  him  know,  if  the  House  should  as  a 
matter  of  form  consent  to  go  into  cooi- 
mittee,  what  was  the  precise  object  con* 
tern  plated  ?  Would  it  be  intended  to 
move  resolutions  ?  In  that  case  the  liooae 
ought  to  be  made  acquainted  with  tbaas. 
If  It  were  not  intended  to  move  reaols- 
tions,  whiit,  he  begged  to  ask,  was  the 
course  that  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Perth  pro|K>sed  to  pursue  ? 

Mr.  Rutherford  regretted  that  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Perth  was 
not  in  his  place  to  answer  for  himself. 
For  his  own  part,  he  confessed,  that  b« 
felt  very  much  inclined,  aceoidiog  to  tlM 
custom  of  his  country,  to  answer  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  question  by  putting  an* 
other,  and  asking  whether  there  would  be 
any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Govam- 
mcnt  to  go  into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House  upon  this  subject,  which  was  one 
of  the  very  highest  importance  as  regarded 
the  tranquillity  and  well-being  of  Scot* 
land.  Perhaps  the  answer  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Perth  to  the 
question  now  put  by  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, would  be  considerably  influenced 
by  knowing  what  were  the  intentions  of 
the  Govemaent.  With  respect  to  the 
rest  of  the  question,  he  (Mr.  Rotberford) 
could  only  state  that  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Perth  would  move  the 
House  to  go  into  committee  on  Tuesday 
next ;  and  if  that  motion  were  agreed  to, 
he  would  then  be  prepared  to  state  fully 
and  distinctly  what  c«>urse  he  proposed  to 
recommend.  He  could  give  no  further 
explanation;  could  make  no  further  an* 
swer  upon  the  matter  except  this,  that 
whatever  practical  course  his  right  hon. 
Friend  might  recommend,  or  whatever  re* 
solutions  he  miffht  move,  he  (51r  Ruther* 
ford)  believed  be  was  authorised  to  say, 
that  they  certainly  would  not  lie  foundtid 
upon,  and  certainly  would  not  be  in  ac* 
cordance  vith«  the  principles  of  the  Ictiar 
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•f  tbf  fight  bon.  Baronet ,  which  was  un- 
denlood  lo  be  Che  ultimatum  of  the  Go- 
lerameot  upon  the  tobject. 

Lofd  Jo/m  Rustell  wished  to  kaow»  as 
tbii  tery  important  question  was  about  to 
some  before  the  House,  whether  the  House 
were  io  possession  of  auy  official  corres- 

C deuce  upon  the  subject  between  the 
retir?  of  State  and  the  Osneral  As- 
sembly. If  there  were  any  such  oorres- 
pondenee  id  existencei  he  thoui^ht  it  most 
desiraMe  that  the  House  should  be  in 
posseaeion  of  it. 

Sir  Jamet  Graham  said,  that  he  had 
himself  mofed  for  the  production  of  some 
papers  oooneeted  with  this  subject,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  vfhich  had  been  moved  for 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Perth.  The  noble  Lord  might  be  as- 
sured that  the  Government  would  place 
the  House  in  possession  of  all  the  in- 
formation they  could  command  upon  the 
matter. 

Subject  at  an  end. 

Dov  CARLOd.]  Lord  John  Manners 
bagged  to  put  a  question  to  the  right 
boa.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, with  respect  to  the  unjust  detention 
of  Don  Carlos  at  Bourges.  It  had  been 
stated,  that  the  refusal  of  the  French 
government  to  allow  Don  Carlos  to  quit 
France,  was  owing  to  the  Interference  of 
the  Gorernment  of  this  country.  He, 
therefore,  wished  to  ask  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  whether  it  were  true  that  the 

S^liah  Government  bad  expressed  itself 
iBiTOurably  to  the  release  of  that  unfor- 
tmuUe,  persecuted,  and  illustrious  prince. 
Sir  Jk.  Peel  said,  the  House  would 
probably  recollect  that  some  four  or  five 
years  aioce,  Don  Carlos  sought  an  asylum 
within  tlie  French  territory,  and  that  that 
asylom  was  granted  to  him,  there  being  no 
farnal  agreement  upon  the  subject,  but  a 
friendly  uoderstaodiog  between  the  French 
goviaraoMnt,  and  the  government  of  this 
eonatry,  which  were  then  united  by  what 
was  called  the  Quadruple  alliance  with 
leforeace  to  Spain.  In  June,  1 841 ,  there 
vaa  a  report  that  it  wss  intended  oy  the 
Freoeh  get emment  to  liberate  Don  Carlos. 
He  did  not  recollect,  that  there  had  been 
aay  foraal  applioatioo  to  the  French  go- 
^ciMMHH  upon  the  subject ;  but  when 
the  ftport  to  which  he  had  just  referred 
Eoglandi  the  noble  Lord,  the 
far  llverton  (Viscount  Palmer* 
i)b  an  iImI  lima  Seeretary  of  State  for 


Foreign  Affairs,,  intimated  to  the  French 
government  that  he  thought  that  an  abso- 
lute, unqualified,  unrestricted  discharge  of 
Don  Carlos,  with  permission  to  go  where 
he  pleased,  might  be  dangerous  to  the 
tranquility  of  Spain.  Her  Majesty's  pre- 
sent government  had  every  reason  to  think 
that  the  apprehensions  that  were  enter- 
tained by  the  noble  Lord  were  well  founded. 
He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was  not  aware  that  there 
had  been  any  formal  communication  be- 
tween the  government  of  this  country  and 
the  government  of  France  of  the  nature  to 
which  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Manners)  re- 
ferred. But,  after  all  that  had  taken 
place  in  Spain,  be  was  of  opinion  with 
the  noble  Lord  the  late  Foreign  Secretary 
(Lord  Palmerston),  that  an  unqualified, 
unrestricted  permission  to  Don  Carlos  to 
reside  wherever  he  plessed,  might  en- 
danger the  tranquility  and  peace  of  Spain. 
He  purposely  used  the  words  "  unquali- 
fied and  unrestricted  permission."  if  it 
were  a  question  of  whether  Don  Carlos 
should  reside  at  Vienna  or  in  any  part  of 
Germany,  he  apprehended  that  no  one 
would  entertain  an  objection  to  it.  But 
that  he  should  be  permitted  to  reside  in 
any  psrt  of  Europe  that  he  mi^t  choose 
to  select,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Government,  very  seriously  endanger  the 
well-being  of  Spain. 

Delivery  ov  the  Statutes.]  Cap- 
tain Pechell  wished  to  put  a  question  to 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department.  There  had  been 
that  morning  delivered  to  Members  a  do- 
ctiment  purporting  to  be  a  scheme  for  the 
promulgation  of  the  statutes.  Now,  in 
that  document,  all  the  old  boroughs  ex- 
cluded by  the  Reform  Act  were  included, 
while  the  new  ones  created  by  that  act 
were  unnoticed.  He  wished  to  know, 
whether  the  riffht  hob.  Baronet's  attention 
had  been  called  to  that  partiality  of  distri- 
bution, and  whether  justices  of  petty  ses- 
sions would  be  supplied  with  a  copy  upon 
application. 

Sir  J,  Graham  said,  that  since  he  had 
held  the  office  he  then  filled >  no  alteration 
had  been  made  by  him  with  respect  to  the 
distribution.  He  was  not  aware,  that  the 
new  boroughs  had  been  excluded,  but  if 
he  found  that  such  were  the  case,  he 
would  take  care  that  an  alteration  should 
be  made. 

Pbivilbgb — Piturtu  Papjbbs.)]    The 
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SoUcUormGeneral,  in  rising  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  communication 
made  on  the  dav  previous  by  the  Sergeant- 
at-Arms,  should  not  feel  it  necessary  to  en- 
ter into  a  discussion  of  any  of  those  ques- 
tions of  privilege  which  haa  excited  so  much 
debate  and  so  much  warmth  of  feeling,  as 
well  within  the  walls  of  that  House  as  out  of 
doors,  a  few  years  aeo ;  it  was  his  intention 
to  propose  to  the  House  to  adopt  a  course 
which  had  repeatedly  received  its  sanction 
upon  previous  occasions  of  a  similar  nature, 
the  precedents  for  wbich  all  ran  one  way, 
and  which  at  no  very  distant  period  had 
been   adopted  by  the  House  at  the  in- 
stance 01  his    non.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Attorney-General  to  the  late  Govern- 
ment.    In  order  to  render  the  case  clear, 
he  would  state  to  the  House  the  course 
he  proposed  to  adopt.    The  officers  of  the 
House  had  made  a  communication  to  the 
House  that  they  had  been  served  with 
certain  legal  proceedings.    The  legal  pro- 
ceeding   was    a  declaration   in    trespass. 
Upon  the  face  of  that  declaration  nothing 
of  course  appeared  at  all  affecting  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  House ;  but  the  officers  com- 
municated to  the  House  that  the  action  of 
trespass  was  brought  against  theui  in  con- 
sequence of  their  having  executed  a  certain 
warrant  issued  by  the  Speaker  in  further- 
ance of  a  resolution  passed  by  that  House. 
This    report    having  been   made    to  the 
House,  it  now  became  the  duty  of  the 
House  to  decide  the  course  that  its  officers 
should  take.    There  was  but  one  of  two 
courses  that  could  be  adopted.     Either 
the  House  must  say  to  its  officers,  "  You 
are  not  to  plead  to  this  action,  you  are 
not  to  defend  ity  you  arc  not  to  take  any 
notice  of   the    process  of   law   that   has 
been  served  upon  you— you  are  to  suffer 
judgment  to  go  by  defiult/*  or  the  offi- 
cers must  be  permitted  to  plead  to  the 
tion.     If  the  House  gave  directions  to  its 
officers   not    to    plead»   of  course   there 
would    be    no  defence.      The  judges  of 
the    court   in   which   the    case   was  en- 
tered   for    trial    would    not    know    the 
grounds  upon  which   the  officers  of  the 
House  had  taken  tlio  plaintiff  into  custody 
—there   would  be    no   justification,    no 
defence,  and  judgment  would  go  by  defiuilt. 
The  next  step  would  be,  that  a  sheriff's 
jury  would  be  impanelled  to  assess  the 
damages.      Here    again  in  the  Sherifis' 
Court,  there  would  be    no  defence,  no 
explanatioo.    The  consequence  of  course 
would  be,  that  the  jury,  in  assessing  the 
daaiag«»  would  io  all  probtbility  give  a 


very  heavy  sum  for  trespass  and  false  im* 
prisonment  without  justification.      Then 
what  would  be  the  next  step  ?   The  House 
must  protect  its  officers.     How  would  it 
do  that?     Why,  it  would  then   have  to 
summon   to  its  bar  the  plaintiff  or  hit 
attorney.     That  would  not  stop  the  action ; 
and  the  House  would  next  have  to  consider 
whether  it  would  commit  the  jury  which 
assessed  the  damages,  the  sheriff  who  pre* 
sided,  and  the  oflker  who  executed  the 
process.     The  House  would  have  to  £0  oo 
with  committal  after  committal,  and  the 
result  would  be  that  it  would  not  prevent 
the  damages  from  being  levied.     Tnis  was 
one  course  which  it  would  be  open  to  the 
House    to   pursue.      The    other    course 
open   to  it  was,  to    permit  the  ofliceit 
to  defend   the  action,  to    appear  to  the 
action,  to  plead  to  the  action,  and  to 
state    to     the     court    that    they    com- 
mitted  the  alleged  trespass  and   alleged 
false  imprisonment  by  the   order    of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  under  the  warrant 
of  the  Speaker.    With  thb  defence,  the 
House  might  allow  the  action  to  be  tried 
before  the  court,  and  have  the  question 
decided  by  the  judges  and  the  juir — by 
the  judges  who  were  bound  to  admmistcr 
the  law  of  the   country,  and    who,    the 
House  might  suppose,  would  administer  it 
impartially  and  justly ;  and,  as  a  portion 
and  part  of  the  law,  would  be  bound  to 
rcspc^  the  constitutional  power  and  privi- 
leges of  the  House.    That  was  the  other 
course  open  to  the  House  to  pursue.     Let 
him  now  pause  to  inquire  what  the  course 
had  been  in  all  similar  cases.     It  was  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  action  in  the 
present  case  was  very  different  from  those 
which  had  l)een  the  subject  of  discussion 
some  years  aco,  and  which  arose  out  of  the 
publication  of  certain  parliamentary  papers. 
The  House  thought   it  might,   io  conse- 
quence of  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  in  the  action  brought  by 
Stockdale,  and  in  a  subsequent  action  of  a 
similar  nature,  not  to  allow  the  parties 
to  plead.      He  would  [not  enter  into   a 
discussion  of  that  questicHi  upon  the  pre- 
sent occasion ;   but  would  confine  himself 
to  the  species  of  actions  which  formed  the 
immediate  subject  of  their  oonsideratioo — 
he  meant  those  actions  in  which  legal  pro* 
ceedmgs  for  trespass  and  false  imprison- 
ment were  adopted  against  the  officers  of 
the  House  of  Cofninons.  It  would  be  found 
that  in  all  the  recent  instances,  and  in  all 
the  instances  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years  there  bad  been  no  diffinwoe  in  the 
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eoorae  of  proceeding  adopted  by  the  House : 
in  all  cases  it  had  allowed  its  officers  to 
appear,  and  plead,  and  state  the  grounds 
of  tbdr  defence  to  the  action.     The  first 
precedent,  and  the  most  important  one, 
WIS  the  action  brought  by  Sir  Francis Bur- 
dett  in  1810.     Sir  Francis  Burdett  had 
been  committed  to  the  Tower  by  the  vote 
of  that  House.     The  House  had  resolved 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  its 
prinlegea^  and  passed  a  vote  directing  the 
Speaker  to  issue  his  warrant  to  the  Ser- 
feant-at-Arms  to  take  him  into  custody. 
Hie  Speaker  issued  his  warrant  accord- 
ingly, and  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  was  di- 
rected to  carry  it  into  execution.     Resist- 
ance was  maHe.     It  became  necessary  to 
call  out  the  military  force.     The  military 
ibroe  was  called   out;  the  house  of  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  was  broken  open^  and  Sir 
Frauds  himself  was  taken  into  custody, 
and  conreyed  by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  to 
the  Tower.     Sir   F.  Burdett  afterwards 
brought  his  action^  not  only  against  the 
executive  officers  of  the  House,  but  against 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons^ 
expresaly  and  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of 
coDtestiog  the  right  of  the  House  to  direct 
his  committal.     That  was  the  avowed  ob- 
ject of  the  actions  instituted  by  Sir  Fran- 
da  Burdett.     He  informed  the  House— he 
ufbrmed  the  Speaker  that  that  was  his 
sole  object.    Sir  Francis  Burdett,  at  the 
tame  time  that   he  brought  his    action 
against  the  Speaker,  also  brought  another 
action  against   the  Sergeant-at-Arms  for 
the  purpose  of  trying,  not  the  legality  of 
the  warrant  under  which  the  Sergeant- at 
Anns  had  acted,  but  whether  the  Sergeant- 
at-Arms  was  justified  in   using  force  to 
accomplish  the  execution  of  it.     In  conse- 
quence  of  these  actions,  a  committee  of 
the    House  of  Commons  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  some  of  the  most   distin- 
gaished    Members    then    sitting  in    the 
House.     That  committee  made  a  report, 
from  which,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  he  (the  Solicitor-general)  would 
read  one  of  the  passages.     It  was  followed 
by  a  very  able  discussion  in  the  House, 
which  terminated  in  a  vote  of  the  House 
permitting  the  Speaker  at  the  Sergeant- 
at-Arms  to  appear  to  the  actions.    The 
language  of  the  report  of  the  committee  in 
1810  appeared  to  him  (the  Solicitor-gene- 
ral) to  be  extremely  applicable  to  the  case 
now  under  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
Tlie  coounittee,  in  their  report,  said, 

"  And  it  appears,  that  in  the  several   in- 
of  aietieas  commenced  in  breach  of  the 


privileges  of  this  House,  the  House  has  pro- 
ceeded by  commitment,  not  only  against  the 
party,  but  against  the  solicitor  and  other  per« 
sons  concerned  in  bringing  such  actions  ;  but 
your  committee  think  it  right  to  observe,  that 
the  commitment  of  such  party,  solicitor,  or 
other  persons,  would  not  necessarily  stop  the 
proceedings  in  such  action.  That  as  the  par« 
ticular  ground  of  action  does  not  necessarily 
appear  upon  the  writ  or  upon  the  declaration, 
the  court  before  which  such  action  is  brought 
cannot  stay  the  suit  or  give  judgment  against 
the  plaintiff,  till  it  is  informed  by  due  course 
of  legal  proceeding  that  such  action  is  brought 
for  a  thing  done  by  order  of  the  House.  And 
it  therefore  appears  to  your  committee,  that 
even  though  the  House  should  think  fit  to 
commit  the  solicitor  or  other  person  concemecl 
in  commencing  these  actions ;  yet  it  will  still 
be  expedient  that  the  House  should  give  leave 
to  the  Speaker  and  the  Sergeant  to  appear  to 
the  said  actions,  and  to  plea  to  the  same;  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  under  the  knowledge 
of  the  court  the  authority  under  which  they 
acted ;  and  if  the  House  should  agree  with 
that  opinion,  your  committee  submits  to  the 
House,  whether  it  would  not  be  proper  that 
directions  should  be  given  by  this  House  for 
defending  the  Speaker  and  the  Sergeant 
against  the  said  actions." 

The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the 
Speaker  and  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  were 
permitted  to  defend  the  actions  brought 
against  them.  The  result  of  the  action 
was  this:  the  Speaker  pleaded  a  plea 
which  distinctly  put  at  issue  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  House  of  Commons  had 
a  right  to  vote  a  person  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  its  privileges,  and,  having  come  to  such 
a  vote,  whether  the  House  of  Commons  had 
the  legal  and  constitutional  power  to  di- 
rect the  committal  of  the  offending  party. 
The  question  was  argued  with  great  learn- 
ing and  ability  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.  The  Court  of  King's  Bench  gave 
a  solemn  and  deliberate  opinion  that  the 
House  of  Commons  did  possess  that  con- 
stitutional privilege ;  that  it  had  the  power 
to  vote  a  person  guilty  of  a  breach  of  its 
privileges,  and  that  it  had  legal  and  con- 
stitutional power  to  follow  up  its  vote  by 
the  committal  of  the  offending  party. 
Upon  this  judgment  of  the  Coiut  of  King's 
Bench  Sir  Francis  Burdett  brought  a  writ 
of  error.  The  question  was  argued  in  the 
House  of  Lords ;  the  House  of  Lords  con- 
firmed the  judgment  of  the  Court  of* 
King's  Bench,  and  he  (the  Solicitor-gene- 
ral) apprehended  that  no  question  what- 
ever could  now  arise  as  to  the  right  of  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  these  particular 
points,  acknowledged  as  that  right  would 
be,  and  had  been,  by  every  judge  in  every 
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oourt  of  Itw  ]Q  the  country,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  had  the  povrer  to  de« 
cide  upon  its  own  prtTileges;  to  vote,  if  it 
pleasea,  that  a  party  had  been  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  its  privileges*  and  to  follow  that 
vote  up  by  directing  its  officers  to  take  the 
offending  party  into  custody,  and  commit 
him  to  prison ;  that  the  House  was  legally 
and  constitutionally  vested  with  these 
powers  he  could  hardly  imagine  that  any 
one  could  question.  Neither  could  he 
imagine  for  a  moment  that  any  party 
would  now-a-days  enter  an  action  at  law 
for  the  purpose  of  solemnly  brining  in 
question  any  of  these  rights  and  privileges 
of  tlie  House.  He  (the  Solicitor  general), 
was  satisfied,  that  the  moment  it  appeared 
to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bendi,  or  to  any 
other  court  of  law  in  the  kingdom,  that 
the  defendants  in  any  such  action  had  pro- 
ceeded under  the  warrant  of  the  Speaacr, 
issued  in  furtherance  of  a  vote  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  there  would  at  once  be  an 
end  of  the  case.  In  the  instance  to  which 
he  had  referred*— the  instance  of  the  pro- 
ceedings instituted  by  Sir  Francis  Burclett 
in  1810,  the  action  against  the  Sergeant- 
at*Arms  waa  left  to  a  jurv — was  left  to 
them  to  determine  upon  tnis  question— 
whether,  upder  the  circumstances,  the 
Sergeant-at^Arms  had  been  (guilty  of  an 
excess.  The  action  was  tried  before  a 
Middlesex  jury;  the  point  he  bad  juat 
meationed  waa  left  as  a  question  to  the 
jury*  and  the  jury  by  their  verdict  de* 
cUred  that  diey  were  of  opinion,  that  the 
Sergeant^t>Arms  had  not  been  guilty  of 
an  excesa.  These  were  precedenu,  estab- 
lished in  1810.  The  House  were  now  in« 
formed  by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  that  an 
action  had  been  brought  against  him  for 
executing  the  warrant  of  the  Speaker.  If 
there  were  no  other  pieoedent  than  that 
to  which  be  had  referred— -considering  the 
grave  and  solemn  decisions  upon  which  it 
was  founded,  and  considering,  also,  the 
character  of  the  parties  upon  whose  pro* 
ceedings  and  whose  judgment  it  rested — 
he  should  ask  the  House,  without  hesita- 
tion, to  follow  the  course  then  taken*  But 
theie  were  several  other  cases  to  which 
he  might  refer,  as  potttessing  almost  equal 
weight,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  pre- 
^cedents— he  meant  the  cases  which  had 
*been  made  the  subiect  of  ver^  warm  and 
earnest  dkcuasion  during  the  time  tliat  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  Lonl  Campbell 
held  the  office  of  Attorney-general  under 
the  late  Government.  'Im  question  came 
bifore  the  House  immediately  after  the 


committal  of  the  sheriffs.  He  wished  upoQ 
the  present  oecasion  to  separate  the  c|ues« 
tion  of  the  right  of  the  House  to  issue 
printed  papers  from  the  quettion  of  the 
authority  and  power  of  the  House  to  com- 
mit a  person  tor  breach  of  ita  privileges. 
For  all  the  purjMses  of  the  nreeeot  discua- 
sion  it  was  desirable  that  tnese  two  ques- 
tions sliould  be  kept  distinct  and  separate. 
The  sheriffs  apfilied  to  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  for  a  haheas  corpus,  and  the  officer 
of  the  House  made  a  report  to  it,  stating 
that  be  had  been  served*with  such  a  writ, 
and  requiring  directions  how  to  act.  Two 
courses  were  then  open  to  the  House.  It 
might  have  said,  *'  You  are  to  pay  no  at- 
tention to  the  writ— do  not  appear  to  it ;" 
or  it  might  have  taken  another  course,  by 
ordering  its  offioer  to  appear,  and  to  state 
to  the  judges  that  he  held  the  parties  in 
custody  legally,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant 
from  the  Speaker,  founded  upon  a  vote  of 
tlie  House  of  Commons  The  late  Attor. 
ney-general  had  proposed  that  the  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms should  be  permitted  to  take 
the  second  course ;  he  therefore  did  appear 
to  the  habeas  corpus,  and  made  a  return 
that  he  held  the  parties  in  custody  by  vir* 
tue  of  the  Speaker's  warrant.  An  argu- 
ment was  raised  on  the  legality  of  the 
warrant,  and  the  court  recogniaed  the 
right  of  the  Sergeant-at-Amss  to  detain 
the  partiea  in  custody.  That  praoedent 
oocurred  in  1840,  and  there  waa  another 
precedent  in  the  same  year :  Mr.  Howard, 
who  had  brought  the  preaent  action  agaiiut 
Sir  W.  Goeeett  and  Mr.  Bellamy,  had 
commenced  another  action  against  tne  offi- 
cer of  the  House.  It  waa  for  a  treapaas  in 
breaking  and  entering  his  dwelling,  in 
execution  of  the  very  same  warrant  which 
was  the  suaject  matter  to^y.  There 
was  no  difference  whatever,  as  it  was  the 
saase  warrant  then  as  now.  The  action 
waa  not  only  for  breaking  and  entering 
Mr.  Howard's  house,  in  Norfolk^street,  but 
for  remaininff  there  a  kNiger  time  than  waa 
necessary.  What  did  the  House  do?  It 
followed  the  previous  precedent  exactly; 
for  the  Attorney-geneial  moved  that  the 
officers  of  the  House  be  permitted  to  appear 
to  defend  the  action.  They  did  appear  and 
defond.  The  action  waa  tried  in  the  hat 
recess,  the  complaint  being,  irst,  that  the 
officers  had  broken  and  entered  the  plain- 
tiff's houae ;  second,  that  they  had  remain- 
ed in  it  longer  than  was  necemary.  The 
fint  woukl  hare  put  in  issue  the  legality 
of  the  warrant ;  the  second  was  inde- 
peodeat  of  k.    On  an  eiamiaatioo  of  the 
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fiflts,  it  tumad  out  iliat  the  oftoers,  in  tlieir 
90al  |o  diioh«rge  tbeir  duty  to  the  House, 
had  exceeded  their  duty,  nud  the  atriot 
limita  pteiacribed  by  the  law;  they  had 
ealcired  the  House,  had  searched  it  from 
bottom  to  tap,  and  beiog  then  satisfied 
that  the  party  they  sought  was  not  iu  it, 
they   coutinued  there    aeveral   hours,  in 
Older  to  asoertain  whether  the  owner  would 
rolum.    The  Lord  Chief  Justice  had  held 
that  the  officers  of  the  House  were  not  jus. 
tified  in  that  course— that  they  had  been 
guilty  of  excess;    and  so  informing  the 
jury,  a  verdict  was  found  for  the  plaintiff 
with  100/.  damages.   He  certainly  thought 
that  the  damagee  were  beyond  the  injury, 
and  larger  than  were  necessary ;  and  he 
regrett^  it  the  more  because  the  party 
seemed  to  have  been  emboldened  by  it  to 
bring  aooth^  action  against  $ir  William 
Goasett  and  Mr.  Bellamy  ;  that  action,  as 
be  (the  Scdicitor-general)  understood,  was 
for  taking  the  party  into  custody,  pursuant 
to  a  vote  of  the  House,  and  for  conveying 
him  to  Newgate,  after  the  House  had  de- 
cided that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  privilege,  and  that  fur  that  offtfnce  he 
should   be  imprisoned   in  Newgate.     He 
treated  that  in   this  instance  there  had 
been  no  irregularity,  no  excess,  and  that 
the  officers  of  the  House  would  be  able  to 
make  a  sufficient  defence ;  but  he  could 
not  think  that  that  was  a  question  which 
oiight  to  decide  the  course  it  was  fit  for 
the   House   now    to  take.     The    House 
oogbt   not  to  consider  whether  any  ir- 
regolarity  or  excess  had  been  committed ; 
for  if  the  officer  had  been  guilty  of  any, 
he  could  see  no  reason  why  it   should 
not    be   compensated.      Such   being  the 
state  of  the  case,  it  was  his  intention  to 
propose  that  the  officers  of  the  House  be 
at  liberty  to  appear  and  plead  to  the 
action.   He  should  adopt  exactly  the  terms 
employed  by  Lord  Campbell  in  1840,  and, 
as  that  proceeding  was  so  completely  in 
poiBt,   and  so  recent,  he  hoped  that  no 
diffetenca  of  opinion  would  be  entertained. 
It  was  right  for  him  to  add,  that  if  there 
had  existed  no  precedent,  he  should,  never- 
theless, have  counselled  that  course;   he 
thought  it  the  right  course^^^less  iaconve- 
aieot  with  less  likelihood  that  the  privi* 
l^iea  of  the  House  would  be  called  in  ques- 
tion %r  iDJared  in  popular  esteem.     What 
tha  Home  daimed  as  a  privilege  was  a 
eenatittttiooa]  right,  and  he  could  not  sup- 
peas  far  a  moasent  that  the  constituted 
antlMtitiaa  of  tha  land  wcmid  decide  con- 
tain l»  wkaft  bad  batn  fbrroariy  vecog^ 


nised  as  kv.  He  was  ^uite  sure  if  thera 
had  been  no  irregularity  in  the  executioa 
of  the  warrant,  that  the  judges  would  de- 
termine that  what  bad  been  done  was  no 
trespass,  and  that  the  officers  were  justi- 
fied by  the  directions  of  the  House  of 
Commons.     He  moved—* 

*'  That  Sir  Wiiliam  Qosset,  knight,  the  Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms attending  this  House,  have  leave 
to  appear  and  defend  the  action  brought 
against  him  by  Tliooias  Burton  Howard,  for 
trespass/' 

The  motion  having  been  seconded  and 
the  question  put,— < 

Sir  T.  W^lde  said,  he  could  not  concur 
in  the  motion.  He  apprehended  that  the 
House  had  never  been  placed  in  a  situation 
in  which  more  caution  was  necessary  than 
at  present.  In  his  opinion,  what  was  pro- 
posed by  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
would  lie  little  better  than  a  surrender  of 
the  independence  and  privileges  of  the 
House.  It  had  been  urged  that  the  House 
might  depend  upon  it  that  its  privileges 
would  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  a  court  of 
law.  He  had  been  a  little  surprised  to 
hear  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  make 
that  statement,  because  he  should  have 
thought  that  all  that  had  lately  occurred, 
and  to  which  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
had  alluded,  would  have  led  him  to  the 
v^fY  opposite  conclusion.  The  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  entertained  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  that  it  was  not  neeeaiary  to  the 
public  interesta  that  the  Houae  should 
have  the  power  of  publishing  its  proceed, 
ings  on  such  matters  as  were  interesting 
to  the  public.  Scarcely  had  that  deciaiou 
been  pronounced,  when  the  Legialature 
came  to  a  determination  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  opinion  of  the  court.  He 
should  have  thought,  therefore,  that  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  would  have  ar* 
rived  at  a  conclusion,  that  the  privileges 
of  the  House  could  not  be  safely  entrustiMl 
to  courts  of  law.  Every  judge  had  ex- 
pressed a  most  decided  opinion  that  the 
claim  of  the  Houee,  on  behalf  of  the  public, 
to  make  known  such  matters  as  were 
deemed  interesting,  was  not  well  founded. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Legislature  had 
declared  that  no  obstruction  or  impedi- 
ment ought  to  exist  to  the  publication  of 
the  proceedina:s  of  the  House.  Thus  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  had  recently 
shewn  its  incompeteqce  to  protect  the 
public  interest,  by  taking  into  its  hands 
the  question  of  Parliamentary  privilege. 
He  regretted  that  longer  notice  had  not 
been  given  of  the  motion  in  the  hands  of 
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tbi  Spnkv.  fanaoK  it  wm  aeetmary  oo  k 
mttject  of  this  kiitd  to  collect  autliaritief, 
to  bring  fiirward  prcoedeatB,  ud  to  ucser- 
tain  the  princi^M  on  whidi  tbnae  piece- 
(loflts  wen  established.  ThoM  who  had 
udIv  an  opportunity  of  seeins  the  motion 
io  tne  middle  of  tbe  day,  could  hardly  have 
had  lime  enougli  to  fumith  tfaemielTes 
with  the  neceanry  iDfonnatioo.  He  cod- 
teuded  that  exMiience  bad  abundantly 
riu>wa  that  the  Hoiue  oQght  oever  to  sur- 
T«oder  its  pririleges  to  the  decisioo  of 


PrtMttdPcpen. 


Court  of  King's  Bencfa  found  that  the 
Hooae  had  reralred  that  it  paaacNed  the 
priril^e,  the  fudges  would  Uwreupon  in- 
ftantlr  give  judgiBent  in  farour  of  the 
defendanl.  Sit  V.  Gibba  did  not  beliere 
that  the  court  would  awutne  the  right  of 
deciding  whether  the  House  did  or  did 
oot  possess  the  pririlege ;  but  he  sdnitted 
that  it  was  necessary  to  apprise  the  court 
of  the  nature  of  the  action,  and  of  the 
{rounds  on  which  the  defence  rested. 
rhat  mode  of  informing  the  court  of  the 


court  oflaw.  Hia  hon.  and  learned  Friend  j  oature  of  the  action,  and  of  the  grounds 
had  mentioned  the  case  of  Sir  Francis  <)f  the  defence,  h«d  always  been  taken  ad- 
Burdett,  and  when  bia  hon.  and   learned 


Friend  added  that  he  now  proposed  to 
foUow  the  course  which  had  always  been 
pursued,  bis  hon.  and  learned  Friend  com- 
mitted a  great  mistake.  His  proposition 
was  utterly  at  Tariaoce  with  the  whole 
course  1^  precedents,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  modern  cases,  to  which  he  (Sir 
T.  Wilde)  would  advert  presently.  The 
House  of  Commons  had  nerer  committed 
its  priTileges  to  courts  of  law,  and  to  es- 
tahlisb  this  point  be  could  refer  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  to  precedent  after  pre- 
cedent ;  but  he  would  first  look  at  that  of 
Burdett  and  Abbott.  That  case  ought  to 
be  a  warning  to  the  House  of  Coromous 
instead  of  an  example.  It  was  not  because 
the  Court  of  King'*  Bench  had  entertained 
an  opinion  fiivotuable  to  the  pririleges  of 
the  House  that  the  course  of  subroiltiog 
its  pririleges  to  the  decision  of  a  court  of 
law  ought  to  be  adopted.  The  conn 
might  ^re  taken  a  dimrent  riew  of  the 
matter.  It  might  then  hare  been  as 
opposed  to  the  pnrileges  of  the  House  and 
to  the  real  interests  of  the  public  as  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  had  shown  itself 
in  the  case  of  Stockdale  and  Hansard. 
But  it  became  the  House  to  inquire  whe- 
ther the  course  takeo  In  1610  was  so  taken 
with  the  Tiews  and  on  the  grounds  stated 
by  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend.  The  very 
reverse.  His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had 
asserted  that  the  pririleges  of  the  House 
would  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  Court 
of  Queen's  BcDcb  ;  but  Sir  Vickery  Gibbs 
had  recommended  that  course,  in  the  full 
belief  that  the  court  would  not  entertain 
the  question.  It  turned  out  that  his  opi- 
nions on  the  subject  were  blhunout.  In 
the  debate  Sir  V.  Gibbs  followed  Mr. 
Windham,  who  opposed  the  reoooiinenda- 
tiOB  of  allowing  the  question  to  go  to 
■  of   law   on   the  justest  grounds, 

«iehery  Gibbs  urged  that    course, 
be    thought    as    soon    as    the 


always  b 
rantage  of  in  order  to  give  the  court  juris- 
diction. In  the  debate  to  which  he  referred 
the  Attorney-general,  Sir  V.  Gibbe  said, 

"  The  Attonie;r-Senerai  did  not  with  to  de- 
tract snythiDg-  from  the  powerand  jurisdiction 
of  the  courti  of  lav  ;  but  iiill  when  he  consi* 
dertd  the  tataj  catei  in  which  (he  sblssi 
judftei  or  Ihe  courts  of  law  allowed  that  the 
privileRei  of  Psiliament  were  above  iheirjuris- 
liclion,  he  could  not  believe  that  lo  many  able 
knd  learned  Judgei  were  all  misiaken  aboot 
iheir  iurisdictioD ;  aad  he  Iherebre  thought 
that  the  privileges  of  that  Hooss  hsd  been 
Brmly  recognised  as  the  law  of  the  laod," 

In  what  shape  had  they  been  recognised  ? 
Id  the  shape  that  the  Houses  of  Lwds  and 
Commons  were  the  exclusive  judges  of  their 
own  privileges.  Not  that  the  pnrilc^  was 
to  depend  upon  the  opinion  of  one  court  or 
of  another  court,  because  courts  might 
differ  upon  the  question  ;  what  ooe  court 
might  Gonaider  quite  dear  and  not  reauir- 
ing  argument,  another  court  might  deem 
extremely  doubtful  aod  open  to  dispute. 
Tlius  the  House  sad  its  privileges  might 
be  bandied  about  from  court  tocourt,  until 
at  last  it  found  that  it  had  lost  its  place 
io  the  coDStitulioo — that  it  waa  merely 
subordinate  aad  subservient,  and  that  it 
could  assert  no  power  and  aaaen  oo  privi- 
lege for  the  benefit  of  tlie  pe«^lc  The 
Attorney-gei>eral  continued, — 

Ai  to  ihs  opinioiu  which  had  been  deli- 
vered b]p  Sir  F.  PemUrton  and  Sir  T.  Jone*  in 
the  case  whicb  had  been  so  onen  alluded  to, 
he  uodenlood  their  opinion*  lo  be  enliiel;  as 
10  the  form  or  the  plea." 

This  observation  related  to  the  caae  of 
Jay  .and  Topham,  where  the  judgca  had 
been  called  to  the  bar  of  the  House  and 
committed  ;  but  they  both  distinctly  stated 
that  it  appeared  upon  the  plea  that  it  was 
done  by  order  of  .the  House  at  Coamoos, 
and  that  no  judge  would  attempt  the  ques- 
tion or  enter  into  an  investigatwa  whether 
the  House  poMoMed  the  privilege  or  did 
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not  possess  it.  The  judges  held  that  there 
vas  an  informality  in  the  plea,  and  such 
would  ever  be  the  case;  the  undoubted 
Hghts  of  the  Commons  of  England,  when 
ODce  brought  within  the  pale  of  courts  of 
law,  would  be  held  to  depend  upon  the 
nicest  technicalities.  Was  it  fit  that  the 
pririleges  of  the  House  of  Commons  ought 
to  be  made  to  depend  upon  the  rules  of 
special  pleading?  Sir  Vickery  Gibbs 
added  that  the  judges^  in  the  case  of  Jay 
and  Topfaam, — 

"  Did  not  deny  that  the  matter  of  the  plea 
would  be  a  complete  defence  ;  but  they  con- 
ceiTed  that  the  plea  had  not  been  put  in  as 
the  form  of  the  law  required.  He  could  not 
agree  with  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Sir  S. 
Rom  illy)  that  the  courts  of  law  could  ever 
take  into  their  consideration  and  judgment  the 
existence  of  the  privileges  claimed  by  the 
House.  They  were  the  only  judges  of  their 
own  privileges,  and  their  decision  upon  them 
was  binding  in  a  court  of  law.'' 

Such  was  the  language  of  the  Attorney- 
general  of  that  day^  upon  whose  recom- 
mendation his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
(the  Solicitor-general)  was  founding  him- 
sdf.  Sir  Vickery  Gibbs  had  maintained 
that  the  House  was  the  only  judge  of  its 
own  privileges.  He  was  a  great  lawyer, 
and  was  proposing  a  particular  course ; 
how  did  he  defend  it  ?  He  went  on  to 
say,  that  it  was  necessary  to  inform  the 
court,  that  what  had  been  done  had  been 
done  by  the  authority  of  the  House ;  and 
when  80  informed,  the  court  would  not  en- 
tertain the  case.  In  what  situation  had 
S^r  V.  Gibbs  afterwards  found  himself, 
when  engaged  in  two  or  three  days'  argu- 
meDt  upon  the  question  whether  the  House 
did  or  did  not  possess  the  privilege  ?  So 
£ur  from  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench 
holding  that  it  was  not  open  to  the  parties 
to  discuss  whether  the  House  possessed  the 
priyilege  it  claimed,  they  listened  to  a  long 
and  learned  discussion  upon  the  subject. 
True  it  was  that  the  court  had  ultimately 
decided  that  the  Hou^e  did  possess  the 
priril^ies,  but  it  might  have  decided  other- 
wise, and  then  in  what  situation  would  the 
House  hare  been  placed  ?  The  course 
taken  was  recommended  by  Sir  V.  Gibbs, 
because  he  thought  that  the  court  would 
refose  to  enter  into  the  question  of  privi- 
lege. But  the  case  of  Sir  F.  Burdett  was 
peculiar.  He  spoke  it  with  all  respect ; 
not  be  thought  it  necessary  to  state  his 
stnNig  ODDviction  that  the  House  deserted 
its  duty  when  it  allowed  that  plea.  It  was 
olirioiiB  why  it  did  allow  it  ^  it  thereby 
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escaped  for  the  moment  from  a  great  diffi- 
culty.    Sir  F.  Burdett  had  impugned  the 
constitution  of  the  House  as  representing 
the  people,  and  that  was  not  a  question  on 
which  it  was  convenientfor  theGovernment 
to  appeal  to  the  people ;  the  more  it  was  de- 
bated, the  greater  was  the  disgust  excited, 
at  least  on  the  part  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  people.     Therefore  they  would 
rather  submit  to  anything  than  to  a  discus- 
sion whether  Sir  Francis  Burdett  ought  to 
be  committed  as  a  libeller  for  asserting  that 
the  House  of  Commons  did  not  represent 
the  people.     The  Government  of  the  day 
had    therefore  thought  it  convenient  to 
allow  the  plea  to  be  pleaded.     It  thus  de- 
serted the  ancient   practice  it   had  until 
then  pursued.     Having    most    diligently 
searched,  with  no  other  desire  than  that  of 
ascertaining  truth,  he   could   state   con- 
fidently that  there  did  not  exist  a  single 
instance  to  support  the  course  then  recom- 
mended. He  could  point  out  instance  after 
instance  where  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
House  of  Commons  had  prevented  cases 
from  being   proceeded  with,  by  arresting 
the  parties  and  holding  them  in  custody 
until  they  discharged  the  actions.     There 
was  a  recent    instance    in     the     House 
of  Lords,  where  a  Mr.  Bell,  being  asked 
for  his  umbrella  as  he  entered  the  House, 
gave  it  to  an  officer  to  be  placed  where  it 
was  supposed   it  would  be  secure.     The 
umbrella  was  lost,  and  Mr.  Bell  sued  the 
officer  for  the  value  of  it.    Lord  Eldon 
was  chancellor  at  the  time,  and  the  party 
being  brought  before  the  House,  was  com- 
mitted until  he  consented  to  discharge  the 
suit.     Another  case  had  occurred,  he  be- 
lieved,  in    1768: — There  was  a  riot  in 
Palace-yard — the  Peers  were  annoyed  and 
obstructed,   and  ''  45"   was  chalked  upon 
their  coaches.     A  magistrate  of  the  name 
of  Hewitt  caused  a  person  to  be  taken  into 
custody — the  House  of  Lords  having  given 
some  orders  for  clearing  the  approaches. 
An  action  was  brought  against  the  magis- 
trate, and  the  House  of  Lords  had  the 
plaintiff's   attorney  and    all    the    parties 
brought  before  it.     Lord  Camden  was  then 
chancellor,  and  the  parties  were  committed 
until  they  discharged  the  action.     In  fact, 
there  was  no  precedent  to  the  contrary. 
His  hon.  and  learned   Friend  had  com- 
menced with  Burdett   and  Abbott,    and 
with  that  precedent  he  must  commence. 
That  case,  as  he  had  said,  ought  to  operate 
as  a  warning,  not  as  an  example ;  because 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  did  enter  into 
the  question  whether  the  privilege  claimed 
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by  the  House  did  <nr  did  not  exist.    The 
case  was  carried  to  the  House  of  Lords^ 
aod  what  was  the  inferetioe?    That  the 
privileges  of  the  House,  as  far  as  that  case 
was  concerued,  depended  upon  the  decision 
of  the  House  of  Lords.     He  was  at  issue 
with  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  as  to  the 
constitutional  course  of  proceeding.     He 
maintained  that  it  had  not  been  the  con- 
stitutional course  to  allow  courts  of  law  to 
decide  upon  the  privileges  of  the  House. 
Stockdale  brought  his  action  against  Han- 
sard, and  there  was,  first,  a  plea  of  the 
general  issue,  and  then  a  justification,  that 
the  publication  charged  as  a  libel  and  in- 
decent was  what  it  had  been  described. 
The   inspector  of  prisons  had  found  the 
book  and  had  reported  the  fact.     The  case 
came  before  Lord  Denman  at  Nisi  Prius, 
and  he  ruled  instantly,  on  the  first  plea, 
that  the  House  possessed  no  such  privilege  ; 
on  the  second  plea  the  jury  found  that  the 
book  deserved  the  character  given  to  it. 
The  plaintiff  had  sued  in  farmd  pauperis, 
and,  therefore,  there  was  end  of  the  mat- 
ter ',    but,   in   consequence  of  what  Lord 
Denman  had  said,  Stockdale  sent  his  son 
to   buy  another  copy  of  the  report,  and 
then   he  brought  a  second  action.     The 
question  arose,  what  was  to  be  done  ?    The 
charge  was,  that  Hansard  had  nublished 
this  report  on  the  management  of  prisons, 
asserting  that  a  certain  indecent  book  was 
accessible  to  the  young  and  old  prisoners. 
How  was  the  House  to  sustain  its  pri- 
vileges ?  Lord  Campbell  had  certainly  sug- 
gested  that  the  House  should  plead  its 
privilege,  but  he  differed  widely  from   his 
noble   Friend  on   the    propriety  of  that 
course.    It  seemed  to  him  a  bad  precedent, 
that  the  House  should  put  a  plea  on  the 
record  which  left  the  matter  to  the  opinion 
of  the  court.    He  had  said  that  if  that  plea 
were  entered,  it  must  not  be  expected  that 
the  Court  of  Queen*t  Bench  would  take  it 
for  granted,  that  the  House  postessed  the 
privilege,  because  it  asserted  it,  but  that 
the  judges  would  take  upon  themselves  to 
consider  the  question.     In  ^t,  they  had 
decided  that  ttie   House  did   not  possess 
the  privilege.     On  what  ground,  he  would 
ask,  did  the  privileges  of  the  House  rest  ? 
Only  upon  this — that  pririleges  are  necet. 
sary  to  enable  the  House  to  discharge  its 
funrtions.     Ikyond  what  was  necessary  to 
enable  the  House  properly  and  effectually 
to  discharge  its  functions,  it  was  usurpa- 
tion and  oppression  upon  those  who  were 
subject  to  its  authority.     But  who  was  to 
le  what  was  necessary  for  the  due  dis- 


charge of  the  lunctioiis  of  the  Howe  ^  Tlie 
necessity  for  prtrilege  must  necewariKr 
vary  with  the  occasion ;  the  nature  wai 
degree  of  the  obstmctHNi  or  oppositkNi  to 
which  it  might  be  exposed  no  bhui  could 
foresee.  The  Houses  of  Lords  and  Com- 
mons  possessed  the  power  of  eoabliag  them* 
selves  to  discharge  their  functioBs.  tiy 
whatever  force  they  might  be  resisted  ;  ii 
was  impossible  to  state  what  power  mtglit 
be  required  for  sudi  a  purpose  ;  and  who 
then  was  to  decide  the  point  ?  The  House 
only  could  judge  when  the  occasion  arises ; 
it  must  loiok  at  the  public  exigency,  and 
limit  its  privilege  to  the  power  that  was 
necessary.  It  was  to  be  surrendered,  also, 
whenever  the  necessity  ceased,  and  how 
could  courts  of  law  enter  into  or  form  a 
judgment  upon  any  such  question  ?  Could 
courts  of  law  determine  what  power  or  au- 
thority might  or  might  not  be  necessary  ? 
Certainly  not.  Pririlege  waa  founded  apon 
Parliamentary  usage — upon  actual  usage, 
or  upon  principles  growing  out  of  usage. 
The  journals  of  the  House  were  not  proper 
evidence  of  the  fict  in  a  court  of  law ;  bat 
they  were  evidence  in  Pariiament  itaelf. 
Courts  of  law  could  not,  therefore,  be  put 
in  possession  of  legitimate  evidence  upon 
the  question  of  privilege,  and  bow  could 
they  turn  aside  from  the  rules  by  which 
they  were  bound,  in  order  to  institute 
such  an  inquiry  ?  Privilege  did  not  depend 
upon  the  common  law,  bat  upon  Pvlia- 
mentary  law :  and  it  was  nothing  leas  than 
idle  for  lawyers  to  attempt  to  dmde  upon 
it,  whether  they  were  on  or  off  the  bench. 
In  Stockdale  and  Hansard  the  court  de* 
cided  against  the  House,  and  subsequently 
the  House  had  not  pleaded.  Then  came 
the  case  of  Howard  against  Goaaett,  and 
the  question  again  arose— what  was  to  be 
done  ?  The  plaintiff  had  intimated  to  the 
Attomey-ffeneral,  and  to  the  other  legal 
adrisers  of  the  Crown*  that  he  did  not 
bring  that  action  to  question  the  authority 
of  the  House  to  grant  the  warrant,  but 
because  its  officers  had  been  guilty  of  ex- 
cess. On  this  account  the  Hoase  had  per- 
mitted the  plea  to  be  entered  ;  but  where 
there  had  been  no  excess,  no  such  plea  had 
been  allowed  to  be  entered.  Thus,  there 
was  the  case  of  Burdett  and  Abbott,  in 
which  the  court  took  upon  itself  to  discuss 
whether  the  House  had  or  had  not  the 
privilege ;  and  next  came  the  case  of  Stock* 
dale  and  Hansard,  in  whi<*h  the  court  de- 
cided that  the  I  louse  had  no  such  privi* 
Irgf* :  now  the  rase  of  Howard  and  C>oa- 
sett  was  under  coostderation,  and  what 
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had  occurred  there.  It  was  said  that 
ezoett  had  been  committed,  but  who  was 
to  determine  the  question  of  excess,  until 
be  had  first  definea  the  limits  of  just  au- 
thority ?  A  lawyer  would  not  be  seduced 
by  being  told  Uiat  the  warrant  was  re- 
gular, what,  according  to  strict  technical 
rules,  would  be  held  regular.  Was  it  fit 
that  Parliament  should  thus  be  brought 
within  the  trammels  of  courts  of  law.  It 
was  the  duty  of  courts  of  law  to  apply 
technicalities;  but  they  were  utterly  in- 
applicable to  cases  of  Parliamentary  usage. 
Hishon.  and  learned  Friend  (the  Solicitor- 
general)  had  referred  to  the  case  where  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  moved  for  by 
the  sheriff.  What  had  then  occurred 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  It  was  said, 
that  the  courts  would  admit  the  privilege ; 
bat  what  said  Lord  Denman?  It  was  for- 
merly supposed  that  commitments  by  the 
House  were  sufHcient;  but  Lord  Ellen- 
boroagh  had  thrown  out  a  hint,  whether 
the  cause  of  commitment,  if  it  were  stated 
CD  all  occasions  on  the  ^ice  of  the  warrant, 
might  not  sometimes  be  found  obviously 
absurd.  That  was  the  small  end  of  the 
wedge.  These  exprsssions  by  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  ought  to  have  been  sufficient  to 
warn  the  House ;  but  then  followed  Lord 
Denman,  who  strongly  insinuated  that 
the  House  had  had  recourse  to  an  ir- 
r^^Iar  warrant.  Here  were  the  obiter 
d&a  of  two  learned  judges — ^first  in  the 
case  of  Burdett  and  Abbott;  and,  se- 
cond, in  that  of  the  sheriffs;  and  the 
result  might  by  and  by  be,  that  the 
ooart  would  think  it  necessary  to  go 
the  length  of  investi|;ating  the  cause  of 
ooromitroent.  On  this  account  he  ever 
bore  in  mind  what  Lord  Denman  had  said 
about  the  cause  of  commitment  not  being 
disdosed  in  the  warrant.  A  brief  had  been 
ddirered  to  him  (Sir  T.  Wilde^  to  assist  his 
bon.  and  learned  Friends  the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor-generals  in  the  case  of  Howard 
and  Cxossett ;  but  he  had  found  that  one 
of  the  objections  was,  that  a  man  had  gone 
to  execute  the  warrant  whose  name  was 
not  ID  it ;  another  objection  was,  that  the 
officers  remained  in  the  House  too  long- 
in  shoct  that  the  warrant  was  to  be  judged, 
not  by  Parliamentary  rules,  but  by  the 
strict  rules  of  law.  Those  strict  rules  of 
law  seemed  to  him  inapplicable,  and  he 
belieTed  that  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
was  about  to  be  called  upon  to  add  another 
to  the  modem  precedents  of  exercising 
iuriidiettofi  in  matters  of  privilege.  He 
hdl  tome  tiiioii  te  think  that  the  At- 


torney  and  Solicitor-generals  differed  from 
him  in  opinion,  and  he  thought  under  the 
circumstances  that  it  would  be  unseemly 
in  him  to  act  as  counsel  with  them.  He 
had  therefore  returned  the  brief,  and  said 
that  he  could  not  act  in  a  case  which  he 
thought  would  be  perilous  to  the  privileges 
of  the  House  }  How  did  the  case  proceed  ? 
He  must  say,  with  all  humility,  that  in 
his  opinion  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor- 
generals  appeared  to  have  surrendered  the 
case  ',  they  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  warrants  of  the  House  were  to  be 
limited  and  judged  of  like  ordinary  docu- 
ments— the  mere  warrants  of  magistrates 
committing  offenders  to  prison.  That  po< 
sition  he  denied ;  the  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff  examined  all  sorts  of  objectionable 
commitments,  and  had  talked  of  what  the 
House  of  Commons  might  not  do  if  it  were 
not  restricted  in  its  power.  His  hon. 
and  learned  Friends  were  not  prepared 
to  defend  the  warrant,  and  admitting  the 
excess,  a  verdict  for  100/.  damages  was 
recovered.  In  the  second  case  the  jury 
gave  500^  almost  without  seeing  the  book, 
and  ascertaining  whether  it  was  or  was  not 
indecent,  and  the  damages  and  costs  in 
both  cases  had  been  paid  by  the  House. 
He  had  read  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  (Sir 
R.  Peel)  reasons  for  not  allowing  the 
officer  of  the  House  to  plead  in  the  rormer 
cases,  and  he  wished  that  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Solicitor-general  had 
read  them  also.  They  were  sound  and 
cogent  reasons.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
admitted  the  great  difHculty  in  which  the 
House  was  placed.  He  admitted  that  it  was 
very  difficult  for  the  House  to  decide  as  to 
the  course  the  House  should  take.  To 
enter  upon  a  contest  where  the  privileges 
of  the  House  were  contested  must  ever  be 
deeply  regretted.  He  was  aware  of  the 
dire  result,  but  it  was  a  result  infinitely 
less  direful  than  that  the  House  should 
lose  its  place  in  the  constitution.  That 
was  the  choice  held  out  to  them.  The 
course  taken  last  Session  had  held  out  a 
premium  to  parties  to  bring  actions  and  to 
try  their  privileges,  and  they  would  never 
maintain  those  privileges  till  they  showed 
their  due  authority.  With  the  honest  in- 
tention of  supporting  the  just  authority  of 
the  House,  hon.  Members  had  consented 
to  suggestions,  which,  being  misapplied  in 
the  particular  case,  had  done  much  injury 
to  that  authority,  without  obtaining  any 
of  that  benefit  which  was  anticipated.  The 
arguments  and  the  votes  of  hon.  Members 
had  dragged  the  House  into  a  position 
G2 
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iu  which  they  did  not  intend  to  have  placed 
it.  What  he  adrised  the  House  to  do  was, 
not  to  act  hastily*)  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a 
pceseut  difficulty.  He  ad  viscid  them  to 
look  well  at  the  course  they  should  adopt 
— to  attend,  with  all  respect,  to  the  re- 
couimeudatioiif  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
Frieud ;  but  not  unadvisedly,  and  without 
grave  consideration,  to  adopt  them.  The 
House  had  already  resolved  that  they  were 
the  judges  of  their  own  privilet^es ;  they 
had  resolved  that  it  was  a  breach  of  their 
privileges  for  any  court  to  enter  upon 
their  propriety  or  fitness  ;  they  had  re- 
solved that  to  bring  an  action  to  try 
the  title  of  those  privileges  was  also 
a  breach.  These  resolutions  stood  upon 
their  journals.  Let  them^  if  they  pleased, 
appoint  a  committee;  let  them  rescind 
those  resolutions  and  place  their  privileges 
upon  the  basis  on  which  they  should  think 
they  ought  to  stand ;  but  let  them  not 
claim  the  possession  of  a  power,  and  show 
themselves  by  their  acts  incompetent  to 
maintain  it,  and  unfit  to  be  entrusted  with 
it.  Ho  was  aware  that  they  could  f^et  rid 
of  a  momentary  difficulty  bv  pleading  to 
the  action  :  but  the  principle  they  would 
adopt  would  be  far  more  important.  I^t 
him  suppose  a  case  of  the  exercise  of  their 
privileges.  His  hoo.  Friend  the  Member 
tor  Finsbury  (Mr.  T.  Duncombe)  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  call  to  the  bar  of 
the  (louse  the  person  having  the  custody 
of  the  register  of  electors  for  the  county  of 
Hertford.  He  (Sir  T.  Wilde)  thought 
that  was  a  very  proper  proceeding,  and 
essential  for  the  information  of  that  House 
in  the  exercise  of  its  privilege  of  judging 
in  election  matters,  but  he  should  have 
been  very  sorry  to  see  that  power  called  in 
question  before  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench.  Thtre  were  occasions,  many  simi- 
lar, for  the  interference  of  the  House,  so 
much  opposed  to  the  pursuits  of  lawyers, 
able  and  honest  though  they  might  be,  that 
they  would  not  be  safe  in  intrusting  the 
right  to  their  decision.  Did  they  mean 
always  to  plead  to  these  actions  ?  They 
would  say  to  him,  in  reply,  *'  No;  wc  will 
be  governed  by  the  occasion.*'  Then  there 
never  was  a  case  which  more  required  a 
decisive  course.  Mr.  Howard  brought  an 
action,  not  for  any  excess,  not  for  any  ir- 
regularity, but  to  contest  the  power  of  the 
5$ergeant-at-arms  to  execute  the  warrant 
issued  by  the  Speaker  on  the  authority  of 
I  House.  Was  that  a  question  to  send 
"  e  of  law  for  decision  ?     What 

they  not  send  to  the  law 


courts  if  this  were  allowed  to  be  taken  ? 
In  the  case  of  Burdett  v.  Abbott,  the  At- 
torney-general recommended  the  House  to 
plead  that  what  had  been  done  had  been 
done  by  the  authority  of  the  House,  and 
then  he  said  that  the  court  would  not  in- 
vestigate whether  the  House  poaaeased  the 
power  or  not.  It  turned  out  that  the  At- 
torney-general was  mistaken.  He  could 
not  look  upon  the  case  of  Burdett  v.  Ab- 
bott, without  recollecting  the  time  at 
which  it  occurred,  and  that  it  was  possible 
the  Government  of  that  day  might  rather 
go  to  the  courts  of  law  than  take  upon 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  braving 
popular  opinion.  That  was  tne  first  of  hia 
hon.  and  learned  Friend's  cases.  The  se- 
cond case  was  that  of  Stockdale  t;.  Han- 
sard. His  learned  Friend  asked  how  the 
courts  of  law  were  to  know  of  the  privilege 
if  it  were  not  pleaded  ?  That  was  what 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Camp- 
bell) had  answeied  to  him  (Sir  Thomas 
Wilde),  and  it  was  said  that  by  not  plead- 
ing they  would  be  exposing  the  House  to 
difficulties  which  they  had  avoided  incur- 
ring on  all  former  occasions.  The  House 
had  acted  upon  his  noble  Friend's  advice ! 
they  had  pleaded,  and  had  given  the  courts 
the  power  of  determining  their  authority, 
and  when  the  decision  was  against  them, 
hon.  Members  refused  to  interfere,  because, 
they  Mtid,  ^*  you  have  pleaded,  and  now  you 
have  got  a  decree  against  you,  you  wish 
to  evade  it ;  to  this  we  will  not  agree." 
Then  came  the  case  of  Howard  v,  Gosaett; 
again  he  (Sir  Thomas  Wilde)  objected 
that  they  ought  not  to  plead ;  but  another 
reason  was  given  for  diflTering  from  him— 
it  was  an  action  for  excess,  and  only  for 
excess,  and  hon.  Members  said,  **  how  can 
vou  avoid  pleading  in  a  matter  of  excess  ?** 
Why,  that  was  placing  the  power  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  court.  None  of  the 
former  cases,  however,  could  be  dted  as 
applicable  to  this.  The  action  must  go 
on,  it  was  said,  unless  the  House  pleaded, 
and  unless  the  court  kn^w  the  authority  of 
the  House.  Why,  it  would  go  on  not- 
withstanding their  plea.  A  nd  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  their  pleading  ?  It  would 
be  to  displace  the  House  from  its  position 
in  the  constitution.  Was  it,  or  was  it  not, 
e^iiential  that  the  House  of  Commons 
should  be  co-ordinate  with  the  House  of 
Ijords  ?  It  had  been  heretofore  the  prac- 
tice of  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
watchfiil — they  had  hitherto  disctisacd  the 
conduct  of  courts  of  law.  Recent  expe- 
rience had  shown  that  if  judges  itaiyed 
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out  of  the  strict  Iidc  of  their  duty  be  it 
nent  so  tittle,  wlien  there  was  a  ptimd 
fade  case  for  inquiry,  the  House  was  ready 
though  it  might  not  be  willing  to  iustitute 
an  iaquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  judges. 
He  did  not  thiak  that  ihey  ought  not  to 
undervalue  ihe  influence  on  the  courts  of 
law  of  this  state  of  things.  Let  them  dis- 
place the  House,  howerer,  from  its  po- 
sition in  the  constitution,  and  it  certainly 
appeared  to  him  that  they  would  deprive 
tbe  House  of  this  power,  and  they  would 
deprive  the  public  of  the  greatest  security 
for  the  &itbful  and  impartial  administra- 
tion of  justice.  How  could  they,  then, 
agree  with  his  boo.  and  learned  Friend  to 
■ubmit  their  privileges  to  the  judges  }  His 
bon.  and  learned  Friend  could  not  show 
one  privilege  of  the  House  which  had  not 
been  denied  by  some  judge  or  the  other. 
Tbey  should  remember  that  one  of  the 
first  steps  which  had  inflicted  the  most 
grierous  injury  upon  constituiional  liberty 
had  been  the  attack  upon  the  privileges  of 
that  House.  The  seizure  of  five  Members 
bad  led  to  a  great  infringement  of  public 
liberty.  The  privileges  of  the  Commons 
were  held  in  trust  for  the  people,  and  the 
Commons  could  not  resign  those  privileges 
without  a  base  desertion  of  their  duty. 
They  were  an  ingredient  in  the  constitu- 
ticHi,  inferior  in  importance  to  none.  With 
regard  to  the  House  of  JLords.  How  were 
they  to  be  independent  of  the  House  of 
Loids,  if  the  House  of  Commons  was  to 
be  sobordiDate  t  The  House  of  Lords  bad 
attempted  to  usurp  original  powers,  and 
what  had  prevented  tbem  ?  The  House  of 
Coranioiis.  It  would  make  one  House  sub- 
ecdinate  to  the  other  if  they  pleaded  be- 
ouue  an  action  at  law  might  (>o  by  writ  of 
error  to  the  House  of  Lords.  They  mi|<ht 
do  ao,  but  they  would  have  altered  the 
couaHlution  of  the  countiy ;  they  would 
hare  deprived  the  country  of  one  of  the 
deoKots  of  safety.  The  House  of  Lords  bad 
always  maintained  a  control  over,  and  had 
faeen  the  judges  of,  their  own  privileges. 
Thn  had  the  powei  to  protect  their  own 
jHTfl^es — the  House  of  Commons  had 
also  the  power  to  protect  theirs.  It  was, 
therefore,  most  important  that  the  House 
of  C<»iunoTis  should  keep  their  own  pri- 
iHegn,  and  thus  each  House  would  be  left 
to  its  own  indejKndent  exercise  of  its 
rights  and  duties.  They  held  those 
ligfata  in  tnut  for  the  people  of  Eng- 
land,  and  they  were  boond  to  see  them 
neither  abaaed  dot  abandoned.  It  was 
tnie  tkit  in  fonner  and  bad  timea  these 
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privileges  had  been  abused  ;  but  if  it  were 
shown  that  there  had  been  abuses  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  would 
undertake  to  show  similar  instances  of 
abuse  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Floyd's  case,  which  was  perhaps  the  most 
disgraceful  of  any,  had  been  acquiesced  in 
by  both  Houses  ;  it  was  the  act  of  both. 
The  question  was,  would  the  House  main- 
tain Its  own  privileges?  or  would  tbey 
permit  an  action  of  luw  to  be  brought  to 
hand  over  those  privileges  to  the  courts  of 
law?  He  would  show  what  course  the 
Court  of  Chancery  took  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. If  an  officer  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  executed  the  process  of  the  court, 
although  it  was  irregular,  yet,  if  an  action 
were  brought  agaiust  the  officer,  the  court 
would  punish  or  commit  the  plaintiff,  as 
he  believed  it  would  also  do  the  attorney 
bringing  the  action  ;  because  he  was  sure 
that  the  court  would  not  permit  an  at- 
torney to  do  an  act  for  which  it  would 
punish  a  plaintiff.  There  were  several 
instances  of  the  exercise  of  this  power.  It 
was  exercised  in  the  case  of  May  v.  Hook, 
2  Dkkeiu,  619,  on  3rd  February,  1774, 
the  record  of  which  was  as  follows  :— 

"  A  motion  wag  made  in  ihe  February  foU 
lowinir  by  the  plainLiffs,  'That  all  proceedings 
ill  a  certain  action  at  law,  brought  by  the 
defendant  Joha  Hook  against  the  said  £. 
Wilkins  (the  next  friend.)  and  the  plaintiffs 
Betsey  and  Hminah  May,  in  his  Majesty's 
Couii  of  King's  Bench,  for  an  assault  and  im- 
prisonment, may  be  slayed,  m  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Attorney-general,  of  counsel  with  the 
defendant  Hook.  Whereupon,  and  upon 
hearing  the  said  order  of  the  96th  of  June  last, 
and  what  was  alleged  hy  the  counsel  for  the 
said  parties,  and  the  plaintiffs  submitting  to 
make  the  defendant  Hook  such  satisfaction 
for  his  imprisonment  on  the  attachment  as 
shall  be  approved  of  by  one  of  the  masters  of 
this  court,  his  lordship  doih  order  Ihat  it  be 
referred  to  Mr.  Eames,  one.  Sec,  to  consider 
what  will  be  reasonable  satisfaction  to  the 
defendant  in  respect  thereof;  and  it  is  further 
ordered  that  the  plaintiffs  do  pay  ihe  same  to 
the  defendant  Hook,  together  with  the  costs 
directed  by  the  said  former  order.'  " 

One  of  the  recent  cases  was  before  Lord 
Eldon,  and  they  could  have  no  higher 
authority.  In  the  case  of  Frowd  v.  Law- 
rence, 1  Jacob  Walker,  655,  a  party  had 
been  taken  on  attachment  from  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  which  had  been  set  aside  fur 
irregularity.  An  action  wa,s  brought,  and 
the  party  bringing  it  was  committed.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Eldon,)  in  deliver- 
ing judgment,  said : — 

"  In  ibis  case  an  attachmeatf  under,  which 
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Ho  >ppUaik>a  -mi  Made    .,niil,  tbe  put  J  pnceeiei  n  CkaMtrr, 


U«  for  drnpam,  and  ■  BotMO  u  now  aade     "    "_jy  ^    ••««   ™  .*'""   *** 

lo  mc  for  u  ugoMttoa  to  refu»iii  bis.  kew    repeatedh- rttjmed  actMW  afvart  Ms  bvb 

wn,  fioa  gtHDi  DO  niih  iL      I  oMd  not    ifficcn   TW  HowK  cpf  Uwd*  vcnU  psaM 

pnut  out  Ac  inpofUDcc  of  tlw  qociuoa,    pvtiea  far  Uk  olHtntctiaa  of  their  oBccn, 

bcouic  it  ii  one  betwcea  thit  cooil  aad  iW    md  in  ibe  cue  of  Bigp  e.  Heae,  N«fCH- 

nghl  of  ibe  pohjett  to  Mk  of  ■  jury  wheikw  ht    taa,  1768.  JamnuJi,  toI.  xxxn,  «.  185  a^ 

ui>McaUtlcdu>dmM(tiforbMga«t>n>«lof    [  89,  whe«  ■«;»■■»»  htWuAl  bf  «  per- 

hw  liberlj.     It  vai  Mat«d  that  ibeie   vu  a  .       _     .    _  r™    _    ^  .     r^ 

CMC  in '  X'CTDOO,'  in  wbidi   it  bad  beca  ci- 

fmaij  lud  down  ibu  the  cowl  vmild  doI 

perqiil  hwIi  aa  acUon  to  go  on.    That  was  a 

•Cfj  Mrong  oue.     Tbe   groond  there  lakes 

wai,  that  tbe  court  would  not  mffer  iti  pntccw 

to  be  eiamiDcd  bjr  aoj  otber  court ;  aad  tbat 

a  court  of  law  could  know  nolhiiig  of  it,  Sonc 

douUi  having  beeo  Mifgerted  ai  to  the  aeco- 

racj  «f  tbi*  re|H>Tt.  I  opdcred   the  regitter'* 

Look  to  be  •cardied,  and  I   find  that,  iboash 

■I  doci  ooi  contain  prccwely  (be  aame  ftalo- 

»CDt  a*  i«  i«  be  foaod  in  Vernon,  jtt  it  coo- 

laiDt    eiHHigh   to  latitfj    loe   tbat   ibe  coart 

thought  It  right  to  lalie  the  action  into  m  own 

power.     A  later  caic,  of  May  v.  Itiwk,  before 

Lard    Bathufst,   bai   Mnce    beca   tnentioned, 

which    w4«  decided   oa  the  aMboniy  of  tbe 

caM  la  Vernon,  aad  it  directly  in  point.   Tfiore 

an  atladiiDcnl  waa  let  aiide  i  but  the  court 

would   not  permit  an  action   to   be  broa|bt. 

Mating  that  if  there  wai  any  reaaon  to  coib 

|ilain,  the  court  wouU  judge  bow  loch  a  caie 

ought  lo  be  viuled.     II  1  din  ad  upon  that 

aullturity,  lu  ilalcd,  it  goe*  directly  to  the 

point  111  thit  cane.     But  ai  lh»  ia  a  maiter  of 

great  imfiurtaace,  I   ihall  be  obliged 

counsel  if  lliey  will  look   into  the  regiiivr't 

book,  and  aicertaio  whelhcr  it  ii  correct.     It 

wai  mentioiicd  thai  the  entry  in  iba  regiiler'a 

Ixiok  had   been   inapecied,  and  that  it  agreed    ,     .  ,  ■      r  i  ■  -         r-        ■ 

wiih  the  report  in  Dickeni  ;  u|)on  which  tbe  1  ""O  "W"  »»*"  ""'T  rf  thia  CMC  fie  bo  abcwt 


no  wbo  bad  beta  appeghewdof  bf  Ibe 
iefendxDl  aa  a  augMtnle,  lev  bei^  i»  a 
Bob  intahiDg  tbe  I,ard*  la  PnIao»-yar4. 
Biggi,  tbe  pUattIF,  imI  Artdl  bn  aitor- 
aey,  were  cnaanitted  bj  ute  Let^ ;  ami 
Lbe  Hoiua  of  CeaBaoH  bail  eaanaMd  a 
like  privilege,  n'batcoone.tbctt.didbete. 
nKnneDd  tbe  Hoose  to  adojii.  Be  lba«^ 
that  tbej  migbt  wdl  aMKNDl  a  aaahtae 
to  inquire  iato  tbe  ofcaiaalaaGea  aadei 
which  tbia  partr  va*  ancstcd ;  if  aaj 
wimig  bad  been  dooe,  let  aaapeuatMM  be 
pna :  it  was  jott  wbere  tbere  vat  ana- 
rcat  injury,  and  oonipeiMaiMa  abould  be 
called  for,  Ottj  aboold  iDqiiire,  aad  tbat 
tbe  Houte  abould  give  cwpeniatioa.  If 
tbeir  t>l6oera  had  done  wnaic,  tber  bad  aot 
dooe  BO  dengnedly — tbejr  aad  bitbftillf 
executed  the  orden  of  tbe  Hooae  ;  let  tbe 
Houie  imjuire  what  injon  bad  been  dose, 
and  if  there  had  been  iojuf;  let  there  be 
(XMnpeosatioa.  Tbe  aoMunt  of  damage  wai 
'  oi  .  Dot  the  queatioD — whether  it  were  lOIV.  or 
'^_*  500/.,  waa  Dot  a  matter  nov  lie  ooaaidcra. 
tion  ;  the  Houae  waa  bouad  to  give  con- 
penaatioo  aaiptlj.  but  tbey  were  bouad 
alao  to  Bwintain  their  own  priTi]«g«&     He 


I<or1  Chaucellor  nade  the  aider  foe  Ifai 
Junction,  obacrving  that  though  the  Juria- 
diGiion  wa*  fery  alrong,  ha  wai  not  at  Ubwiy 
lo  give  il  up.'' 

la  tbat  caae  tbe  officer  of  tbe  Court  of 
('haneery  bad  commiited  a  wroDi;,  tinder 
the  aaDCtioD  of  the  cuurt ;  aod  Lord  Etdnn, 
othnitting  that  it  was  ■  grave  queation 
wbi'lher  the   parly  iliould  he  deprived  of 


bia  right 


the   parly  iliould  he  deprivi 
In  go  bi-furc  a  jury  fur  aanii 


that  he  had  Dot  been  able  la  collect 
the  precedenta  ao  well  M  be  coold  wiak. 
The  cmtrac  they  ought  to  take  waa  cleat 
tber  ought  never  to  have  pleaded  or  to 
have  aacrificed  tbe  priril^es  of  the  Hoaae, 
and  DOW,  when  they  were  atked  to  plead 
agaiD,  let  them  take  care>  Let  then  look 
at  tbe  fint  geaera]  aad  ncue  dedaratloa 
of  Lord  BlleDDorooefa,  and  tbe  niote  definite 


}«t  felt  lilmaelf  buiiud  to  maintain  ibcpri- 
vileoe  of  hin  own  ctwrt,  uiid  bo  he  did.  A 
aimilar  rule  had  been  acted  on  io  the  caaea 
■if  Bailey  k.  DuHeux.  1  Tn-a.  269,  nod 
Andrew  i>.  Waltna,  M.S.,  January,  1H34. 
la  tbe  caae  of  tlie  King  i'.  Wheeler,'  X  Burr. 
I'2i6.  a  pernoa  wan  committed  for  Aliog  a 
hill  iu  Chaaoery,  after  uadertaking  to 
abide  the  etent  of  an  award,  aad  not  to 
[irocced  in  Chancery ;  lud  ia  tbe  caae  of 


lagcs,  '  Htatcment  of  Lord    Dentaaa,     Let  then 


had  taken  place  in  the  a 
of  Stuckdale  c.  Hamard ;  the  Legialaiure 
had  decided  that  to  be  an  eaaential  pri- 
vilege which  the  Court  of  Qaeen'a  Bctxh 
had  declared  ont  to  be  eaaefltial.  Let  then 
look  at  what  had  occnrred ;  let  them  tee 
what  had  been  done,  aad  be  ararsed  tot  the 
future.  He  t^relted  that  ihu  nniaipar- 
lant  eaac  ihouM  occupy  the  aitentioa  of 
tbe  OovcmBent,  what  other  natlan  of 
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suck  importaace  were  pressing  upoQ  them ; 
bat  tbey  must  consider  that  here  they  were 
not  acting  for  the  purposes  of  the  day. 
They  were  about  to  make  a  precedent 
which  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  country.  With  unfeigned  respect 
for  his  boo.  and  learned  Friend  (the  Soli- 
citor-general)^ he  must  say,  that  the  course 
whicb  he  recommended  was  destructire  of 
the  independence  of  the  House,  derogatory 
to  its  dignity,  a^d  fliugiu^  ipopediments  in 
its  way  upon  future  oiccasaons.  |t  lyas  not 
fit  that  the  House  should  vacilate  in  the 
course  it  should  take  ["  Hear,  hear."]  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  James  Graham) 
smiled,  but  he  did  not  conceive  if  they  had 
adopted  a  principle  in  two  or  three  cases 
contrary  to  the  whole  course  of  proceeding 
for  centuries,  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
guided  by  the  particular  circumstances^ 
and  innte  their  attentive  consideration  to 
the  course  they  should  now  take.  He  did 
not  believe  that  they  would  be  guilty  of 
▼acillation  in  deserting  two  or  three  re- 
cent cases  if  they  were  deserting  bad  pre- 
cedents, and  adopting  those  which  were 
good.  At  any  rate,  he  hoped  that  the 
House  would  not,  by  a  hurried  vote,  reject 
the  good. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  rise  to  enter 
into  the  discussion  upon  that  occasion, 
but  to  nake  a  communication  of  which 
the  House  ought  to  be  apprised.  The 
boo.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  regretted 
that  more  ample  notice  had  not  been  given 
of  the  discussion^  but  the  fact  was,  that 
notice  of  the  declaration  was  only  served 
oo  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  on  Saturday  last. 
Tlie  Sergeant-at-Arms  had  taken  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  bringing  the  matter 
to  the  notice  of  the  House,  and  the  Soli- 
cttor-geiieral  had  thought  it  his  dqty  to 
draw  to  it  the  attention  of  the  House  at 
the  earliest  moment.  He  bad  j ust  received 
a  ONamunication  to  the  following  effect: 
that  the  period  for  pleading  expired  to- 
BOROV  morning,  and  that  if  it  were  the 
intention  to  take  out  a  summons  to  ask  for 
furtlier  time  to  plead,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  summons  should  be  served  before 
nine  o'clock  that  night.  The  Sergcant- 
at-Arms  was  most  unwilling  to  take  any 
steps  without  the  assent  of  the  House; 
doty  in  cpDsequenc^  of  the  notice  having 
been  served  on  iSaturday,  the  four  days 
would  expii^  to-morrow,  and  the  Sergeant 
most  at  ODOe  determine  whether  he  would 
plead  or  not^  or  he  must  ask  for  time  to 
plead* 

Sir  T'  WUde :  He  may  take  out  a  sum- 
mons for  time  to  plead. 


Sir  R.  Peel  said*  that  he  thought  that 
serving  the  summons  for  further  time 
might,  in  some  sort,  operate  as  a  recogni- 
tion by  the  House  of  the  power  of  the 
courts  of  law. 

Sir  r.  Wilde  did  not  think  that  such  a 
proceeding  would  be  a  recognition  of  the 
power  of  the  courts.  The  summons  aiid 
declaration  had  been  served  on  Saturday, 
and  four  days  being  given  to  plead,  as  the 
House  did  not  sit  on  Saturday,  and  Sunday 
intervened^  it  was  not  very  (difficult  to  see 
what  was  meant.  But  he  did  not  con- 
ceive that  applying  for  time  to  plead  would 
be  a  recognition.  The  only  condition,  as 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friends  knew,  that 
was  ever  annexed  to  a  grant  of  further 
time  was,  that^^he  party  should  plead 
issuably  and  ^1^0. a  shorter  notice  of  trial 
than  he  woula  otherwise  have  been  enti- 
tled to. 

The  SoUcilor  General  agreed  with  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Sir  T.  Wilde) 
that  applying  for  time  ^ave  up  nothing,  it 
was  a  mere  matter  of  course. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  that  he  thought  it  had 
better  be  understood  that  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  should  apply  for  further  time  to 
plead,  as  such  a  course  compromised 
nothing. 

Lord  J,  Russell  asked  whether  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  propose  to  adjourn 
the  debate  for  some  day  certain,  or  to  give 
notice  in  some  way,  so  that  hon.  Members 
might  have  time  to  consider  the  subject 
and  make  up  their  minds  upon  it  ?  It  was 
a  question  on  which  they  ought  not  to  be 
obliged  to  come  to  a  decision  which  might 
have  the  effect  of  causing  them  to  en- 
counter those  difficulties  which  had  been 
described  by  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend, 
without  having  time  for  mature  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Thesiger  said  it  occurred  to  him, 
that^  perhaps  this  summons  might  not  be 
successful. 

Sir  T,  Wilde  said,  that  time  was  always 
given  on  the  first  application. 

Sir  R,  Peel :  Can  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  inform  us  what  time  is  likely 
to  be  granted  ? 

Sir  T.  Wilde  said,  that  as  the  cause  was 
a  Middlesex  one,  it  was  impossible  that 
the  party  could  go  to  trial  till  after  Easter 
term.  The  judge  at  chambers  might, 
therefore,  give  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  or 
even  a  month,  as  it  would  in  reality  be  no 
delay  to  the  party. 

Sir  72.  Peel  said,  that  as  it  would  be 
desirable  the  House  should  have  an  oppor- 
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iuoity  of  coDStderiDg  the  subject,  he  would 
propose  that  the  debate  be  adjourned  until 
Tuesday. 

The  SoUcUor  General  said,  that  it  was 
probable  neither  he  nor  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Attorney-general  would 
be  in  town  on  that  day. 

Debate  adjourned  until  Thursday. 

Condition  and  Education  of  the 
Poor.]  Lord  Athley  spoke  as  follows:* — 
Sir,— The  question,  that  I  have  under- 
taken to  submit  to  the  deliberation  of  this 
House,  is  one  so  prodigiously  vast,  and  so 
unspeakably  important,  that  there  may 
well  be  demanded  an  apology,  if  not  an 
explanation,  from  any  individual  Member 
who  presumes  to  handle  so  weighty  and 
so  difficult  a  matter.  And,  Sir,  had  any 
real  diflference  of  opinion  existed,  I  should 
probably  have  refrained  from  the  task; 
but  late  events  have,  I  fear,  proved  that 
the  moral  condition  of  our  people  is  un- 
healthy and  even  perilous — all  are  pretty 
nearly  agreed  that  something  further  must 
be  attempted  for  their  welfare;  and  I 
now  venture,  therefore,  to  offer,  for  the 
discussion,  both  matter  and  opportunity. 
Surely,  Sir,  it  will  not  be  necessary  as  a 
preliminary  to  this  motion  to  inquire  on 
whom  should  rest  the  responsibility  of  our 
present  condition— our  duty  is  to  examine 
the  moral  state  of  the  country ;  to  say 
whether  it  be  safe,  honourable,  happy, 
and  becoming  the  dignity  of  a  Christian 
kingdom  ;  and,  if  it  be  not  so,  to  address 
ourselves  to  the  cure  of  evils  which,  unlike 
most  inveterate  and  deeply-rooted  abuses, 
though  they  cannot  be  suffered  to  exist 
without  danger,  may  be  removed  without 
the  slightest  grievance,  real  or  imaginary, 
to  any  community  or  even  any  individual. 
The  present  time,  loo,  is  so  far  favourable 
to  the  propounding  of  this  question,  as 
that  it  finds  us  in  a  state  of  mind  equally 
distant,  1  believe,  from  the  two  extremes 
of  opinion  ;  the  one,  that  education  is  the 
direct,  immediate,  and  lasting  panacea  for 
all  our  disorders;  the  other,  that  it  will 
cither  do  nothini;  at  all,  or  even  exasperate 
the  mischief.  That  it  will  do  everything 
is  absurd  ;  that  it  will  do  nothing  is  more 
so;  every  statesman,  that  is,  every  true 
sUtesman,  of  every  age  and  nation  has 
considered  a  moral,  steady,  obedient,  and 
united  people,  indispensable  to  external 
greatness  or  internal  peace.     Wise  men 


*  From  a  corrected  lleport. 


have  marked  out  the  road  whereby  iheie 
desirable  ends  may  be  attained ;  I  will 
not  multiply  authorities ;  I  will  quote  two 
only,  the  one  secular,  the  other  sacred  :— 

"  I  think  I  may  say,**  observes  the  famous 
John  Locke,  <'  that,  of  all  the  men  we  meet 
with,  nine  parts  in  ten  arc  what  they  are,  good 
or  evil,  useful  or  not,  by  their  edocation.  It 
is  that  iivhich  makes  the  great  difference  in 
maokiod."  **  Train  up  a  child,"  said  Solo- 
mon, <*  in  the  way  he  should  go ;  and  when  be 
is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it." 

Now,  has  any  man  ever  shewn  by  what 
other  means  we  may  arrive  at  this  most 
necessary  consummation?  If  it  be  re- 
quired in  small  states  and  even  in  despotic 
monarchies;  much  more  is  it  required  in 
populous  kingdoms  and  free  governments ; 
and  such  is  our  position-— our  lot  is  cast 
in  a  time  when  our  numbers,  already  vast, 
are  hourly  increasing  at  an  almost  geome- 
tric ratio— our  institutions  receive,  every 
day,  a  more  liberal  complexion,  while  the 
democratic  principle,  by  the  mere  force  of 
circumstances,  is  fostered  and  developed 
—the  public  safety  demands,  each  year,  a 
larger  measure  of  enlightenment  and  self- 
control;  of  enlightenment  that  all  may 
understand  their  real  interests ;  of  self- 
control  that  individual  passion  may  be 
repressed  to  the  advancement  of  public 
welfare.  I  know  not  where  to  search  for 
these  things  but  in  the  lessons  and  prac- 
tice of  the  Gospel:  true  Christianity  is 
essentially  favourable  to  freedom  of  insti- 
tutions in  Church  and  State,  because  it 
imparts  a  judgment  of  your  own  and 
another's  rights,  a  sense  of  public  and 
private  duty,  an  enlarged  philanthropy 
and  self-restraint,  unknown  to  those  de- 
mocracies of  former  times,  which  are 
called,  and  only  called,  the  polished  na- 
tions of  antiquity.  Sir,  I  do  not  deny, 
very  far  from  it,  the  vast  and  meritorious 
efforts  of  the  National  Society ;  nor  will  I 
speak  disparagingly  of  the  efforts  of  some 
of  the  dissenting  bodies ;  but  in  spite  of 
all  that  has  been  done,  a  tremendous  waste 
still  remains  uncultivated,  "  a  great  and 
terrible  wilderness,*'  that  1  shall  now  en- 
deavour to  lay  open  before  you.  Sir,  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales  in  the 
year  1801  was  8,872,980 ;  in  1841  it  had 
risen  to  15,906,829,  shewing  an  increase 
in  less  than  half  a  century  on  the  whole 
population  of  7,033.849.  If  I  here  take 
one-6ftb  (which  is  understated,  oneJburtb 
being  the  ordinary  calculation),  as  the 
number  soppoted  to  bo  capable  of  some 
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edocaiion,  there  will  result  a  number  of 
3,181,365;  deducting  one-lhird  as  pro- 
vided for  at  private  expense,  there  will  be 
left  a  number  of  2,120,910;  deducting 
also  for  children  in  union  workhouses, 
50,000;  and  lastly,  deducting  10  per 
cent,  for  accidents  and  casualties,  212,091 ; 
there  will  then  be  the  number  of  1,858,819 
to  be  provided  for  at  the  public  expense. 
Now  by  the  tables  in  the  excellent  pam- 
phlet of  the  rev.  Mr.  Burgess,  of  Chelsea, 
it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  daily 
scholars,  in  connection  with  the  Estab- 
lished church,  is  749,626.  By  the  same 
tables,  the  total  number  of  daily  scholars, 
in  connection  with  dissenting  bodies,  is 
stated  at  95,000  ;  making  a  sum  total  of 
daily  scholars  in  England  and  Wales, 
844»626:  leaving,  without  any  daily  in- 
struction the  number  of  1,014,193  persons. 
These  tables  are  calculated  upon  the  re- 

Ct  of  1833,  with  an  estimate  for  the 
ease  of  the  Church  of  England  scholars 
abce  those  returns,  and  with  an  allowance 
in  the  same  proportion  for  the  increase  of 
the  dissenting  scholars.  But  if  we  look 
forward  to  the  next  ten  years,  there  will 
be  an  increase  of  at  least  2,500,000  in  the 
population ;  and  should  nothing  be  done 
to  supply  our  want,  we  shall  then  have  in 
addition  to  our  present  arrears,  a  fearful 
moltitade  of  untutored  savages.  Next,  I 
find  as  a  sample  of  the  state  of  adult  and 
juvenile  delinquency,  that  the  number  of 
committals  in  the  year  1841  was,  of  per- 
sons of  all  ages,  27,760 ;  and  of  persons 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  the  propor- 
tion was  11|  per  cent.  I  quote  these 
tables  in  conformity  with  established  usage 
and  ancient  prejudice ;  but  they  are,  with 
a  Tiew  to  any  accurate  estimate  of  the 
moral  condition  of  the  kingdom,  altogether 
fallacious — they  do  not  explain  to  us 
whether  the  cases  be  those  of  distinct 
criminals,  or  in  many  instances,  those  of 
the  same  individuals  reproduced ;  if  the 
proportion  be  increased  we  have  no  clue 
to  the  discovery  whether  it  be  real  or  ficti- 
tions,  permanent  or  casual ;  if  diminished, 
we  congratulate  each  other,  but  without 
examining  how  far  the  diminution  must 
be  ascribed  to  an  increased  morality,  or  a 
more  effective  police^ it  is  very  well  to 
rely  on  an  effective  police  for  short  and 
turbulent  periods ;  it  is  ruinous  to  rely  on 
it  for  the  ffovemment  of  a  generation. — 
For  after  aU,  how  much  there  must  ever 
be  perikms  to  the  state,  and  perilous  to 
•Qdetyi  whidi|  whether  it  be  manifested 


or  not,  is  far  beyond  the  scope  of  magis- 
terial power,  and  curable  only  by  a  widely 
different  process!  I  will  not,  therefore, 
attempt  a  comparison  of  one  period  of 
crime  with  another;  if  the  matters  be 
worse,  my  case  is  established  ;  if  better, 
they  can  be  so  only  through  the  greater 
diffusion  of  external  morality.  That 
morality,  then,  which  is  so  effective  even 
on  the  surface  of  the  nation,  it  should 
be  our  earnest  and  constant  endeavour 
to  root  deeply  in  their  hearts.  Having 
stated  this  much  in  a  general  way,  I 
will  now  take  a  few  of  those  details 
which  form  a  part  of  the  complement 
of  this  mass  of  wickedness  and  mis- 
chief—  we  shall  thus  learn  the  prin- 
cipal seats  of  the  danger,  its  character 
and  extent  locally,  and,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  mode  and  nature  of  the  remedy.  Sir, 
there  have  been  laid  upon  the  Table  within 
the  last  few  days,  a  report  by  Mr.  Horner, 
and  Mr.  Saunders,  inspectors  of  factories ; 
and  also  the  second  report  of  the  Chil- 
drens'  Employment  Commission ;  from 
these  documents  I  shall  draw  very  largely; 
and  1  wish  to  take  this  opportunity,  as 
their  final  report  has  now  been  presented, 
of  expressing  to  the  Commissioners,  my 
sincere  and  heartfelt  thanks  for  an  exercise 
of  talent  and  vigour,  never  before  sur- 
passed by  any  public  servants.  The  first 
town  that  I  shall  refer  to  is  Mancl^^ester— » 
some  of  those  details  I  shall  now  quote  I 
sated  in  the  last  Session:  but  1  shall  venture 
to  state  them  again  as  they  bear'immediately 
on  the  question  before  us.  By  the  police 
returns  of  Manchester  made  up  to  Decem* 
ber,  1841,  we  find  the  number  of  persons 
taken  into  custody  during  that  year, 
was  13,345.  Discharged  by  magistrates 
without  punishment,  10,208;  of  these, 
under  twenty  years  of  age,  there  were 
males,  3,069  ;  and  females,  745.  By  the 
same  returns  to  July,  1842,  (six  months), 
there  were  taken  into  custody,  8,341 ;  (this 
would  make  in  a  whole  year,  were  the 
same  proportion  observed,  16,682;)  of 
these,  males,  5,810;  females,  2,531. 
Now  as  to  their  instruction  ;  with  a  know- 
ledge of  reading  only,  or  reading  and 
writing  imperfectly,  males,  1,999;  fe«> 
males,  863.  Neither  read  nor  write,  males^ 
3,098 ;  females,  1,519 ; — total  of  these  last 
4,617.  At  fifteen  and  under  twenty,  2,360; 
of  these,  males,  1,639  ;  females,  721.  But 
take  what  may  be  called  the  '*  curable'^ 
portion,  and  there  will  be,  at  ten  years 
and  Under  fifteen,  665 ;  males,  547,  fe« 
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malet,  118.  DiKbargtd  by  (he  magb- 
liales  in  IS42,  wiihoul  puniibBcnt  (tix 
months),  6,307,  or  at  llie  rate  of  12,614 
in  a  ycai.  Caa  ibe  Houm  be  lurpriaed 
at  ibU  atatement,  wben  the  ineana  for 
Buppljing  opportunitks  to  ccime  and  the 

fraciice  of  dabavchery  are  to  abundani  T 
t  appean  that  ihf  re  are  in  Mancheatcr— 
Paoinbrakera,  139:  thii  may  be  a  lymp- 
lom  of  distren ;  beerhouses,  769;  public 
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ueilbei  read  iwi  «iite,  2,711 ;  whocoold 
read  only  and  write  iu perfectly,  2,504  ; 
read  and  write  well,  206;  having  snperinr 
inttrucUoD,  96.  I  feel  ibat  it  is  neceaaarj 
to  apologise  to  tbe  House  for  troubling 
iheoi  with  such  minute  detaili ;  nevarthe- 
leas,  details  such  as  these  are  Absolutely 
indispensable.  Now  fruai  a  report  oa  th* 
state  of  education  iu  the  town  of  Bir* 
■ningham,  made  by  the  Birmiai^ain  Sta- 


ll 498  :  brotliela,  309 ;  ditto,  lately  { lisiica)  Society^oc  of  tlioae  oaeful  bodiea 


suppressed,  1 1 1 ;  ditto,  wheie  prottilutea 
are  Itrpt,  163;  ditto,  where  ih«y  resort, 
323;  street- walkera  in  borough,  763; 
thicies  residing  io  tlie  borough  who  do 
nothing  but  steal,  212;  persons  fallowing 
some  lawful  occupation,  but  augmentiog 
their  gains  by  habitual  violation  of  the 
law,  ISO;  houut  for  receiving  stolen 
goods,  63;  ditto,  loi^iessed  lately,  32; 
houses  for  resort  of  thieves,  103;  ditto, 
lately  suppressed,  25 ;  lodging-houses 
where  aexei  indiscriminately  sleep  to- 
gether, 109.  But  there  is  another  cause 
that  aids  the  piogre#i  of  crime  which  pre- 
vails in  tbe  town  of  Manchester,  i  will 
menlioD  tbe  fact,  that  a  vast  number  of 
children  of  the  tenderest  yean,  either 
through  abMnce  or  through  neglect  of 
llieir  parents,  I  do  nnt  now  say  which,  are 
■■fftred  to  itMin  at  large  through  the 
•tteeli  of  the  town,  contracting  the  most 
idle  and  profligale  habits.  I  have  hero  a 
return  that  I  myself  moved  for  in  the  year 
1836,  and  1  aee  that  (he  number  of  cbil* 
dren  luuud  wandering  in  the  streets,  and 
restored  to  their  parenls  by  the  police  in 
18^5,  was  noloM  than  8,650,  in  1840  it 
was  reduced  to  6,50U— having  heard  this 
table  the  House  will  not  be  surprised  at 
the  observations  I  am  about  to  read  fiom 
a  gentleman  of  long  and  practical  know. 
ledge  of  the  place  : — 

"  What  chBDct,"  say*  he,  "  have  tbcae  diil- 
dren  of  beconinf  good  members  of  socieiy  t 
"ntae  unforlDnates  graduallji  aoquire  vipraol 
hibiii,  become  beggars,  vigrinii,  crimiiiBU. 
It  doei  iiDl  sppear  unfair  lo  calculaie  thai  in 
die  borough  or  Mmcheslar  l,HM}  thildren  an: 
addad  to  ■  les  classes  dangereuies'  annual);. 
"  Bciidei,'  ha  addi, "  the  moral  evil  pcoducAil 
by  these  1,500,  let  a  nlcuUtion  be  made  liow 
much  Bopey  per  annum  this  erininal  cbss 
costs  Ibc  state.' 

I  will  next  lake  the  town  of  Birming. 
ban ;  and  it  will  tie  seen  by  the  police  re- 
turns for  1841,  that  tbe  number  of  per- 
sons who  were  taken  into  custody  was 
6^66,  of  these  tlie  males  were  4,537,  and 


which  have  sprung  up  of  late  years,  and 
which  give  to  ih:  public  a  great  mass  of 
inforinaiion,  that  may  be  turned  lo  the 
best  purposes — 1  God  that  tbe  total  num- 
ber of  schools  of  all  kinds  iu  the  town  of 
Birmingham  is  GGtf;  but  then  the  society 
calls  everything  a  school  where  a  child 
recrives  any  sort  of  instruction,  perhapa  in 
a  place  more  fitted  to  be  a  sly  or  coal-hole. 
Now  out  of  the  whole  mau  of  the  entire 
population  of  Birmingham  there  ^qi 
27.659  acholara.  A  vast  proportioa  ^ 
these  schools  are  what  are  called  "  damt 
schools;"  and  what  ihese  are  in  tratb, 
may  be  known  by  the  surveyor's  raport, 
who  says  of  them,  "  moral  and  religious 
instruction  Ibrms  no  part  of  tbe  system  in 
daroe-schools.  A  mistress  in  one  of  this 
claat  of  schools  oa  being  asked  whether 
the  ^*e  moral  instruction  to  her  icholin, 
replied,  '  No,  I  can't  aB'ord  it  at  3iL  a- 
weclc.'  tSevcrdl  did  not  know  the  mean- 
ing of  the  question.  Very  few  appeared 
Id  think  It  was  a  part  of  their  duty."— 
This,  then,  being  the  number  of  tbe 
schools  for  educatiog  the  young,  and  ibe 
character  of  the  education  imparted  to 
them,  1  may  now  be  allowed  lo  state  what 
are  the  means  for  tbe  practice  of  vice. 
Prom  the  police  returns  for  1840,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  number  of  these  places  is 
998,  and  ihey  are  thus  distributed:— 
Houses  for  reception  of  stolen  goods,  81  ; 
dido,  for  resort  uf  thieves,  238  ;  brothels 
where  prostitutes  are  kepi,  200;  houses 
of  ill-fame,  where  ihey  resort,  110;  num- 
ber of  houses  where  ihey  lodge,  187; 
number  of  mendicants'  lodging-houses, 
122;  houses  where  sears  sleep  indiscri- 
miuately  together,  47 — 998;  add  lo  this, 
pudlic-houscs,  577;  beer  shops,  ri73.  I 
will  close  this  part  by  reading  to  tbe 
House  an  Fxtract  from  a  report,  made  by 
a  committee  of  medical  gentlemen  in  Bir- 
mingham, who,  in  the  most  benevolent 
spirit,  devoted  themselves  to  an  eaamina- 
tioD  of  tbe  state  of  Birmingham ;  and  who. 


lh»  feaules,  1,018.    Uf  thcae  there  conld    looking  lo  the  rcmonl  of  UiegiowiDgetiti 
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tbat    threatea    the    populalion.   assert, 
tbal— 

"  The  first  end  moA  pramineDt  su^slioo 
it,  ibe  belter  education  of  the  remalu  in  [he 
■r1>  of  domeitie  economy-  To  the  extreme 
igBoiuKe  of  domestic  mBoagement,  ou  the 
pert  of  the  wires  of  the  mechaDica,  is  much  of 
the  misery  and  want  of  comfort  to  be  traced. 
HnBKroni  initancea  hive  occurred  to  ui  of  the 
amSrmerf  dnmkatd  who  altributM  his  habit) 
«f  diaaipalioa  loa  wretebed  home-" 

1  will  n«xtlalte  the  town  of  Leeds;  and 
theie  it  will  b«  seen  thai  llie  police  details 
would  be  very  similar  in  cliaracter,  though 
diflering  in  nqmber,  to  those  of  Man- 
cbe*tet  and  Binninghan— the  report  of 
tke  Btato  of  Leeds  for  1838,  it  to  this 
effect!— 

**  It  appeati  that  the  early  periods  of  life 
famUh  the  greatest  porcion  of  criminals.  ChiU 
drCD  of  seven,  eiahl,  and  nine  years  ot  age  are 
not  unfteq tientl J  Drought  before  magistrates; 
a  Tei7  large  portion  under  fourteen  yean, 
Tbc  pareDia  are,  it  is  lo  be  feared  in  many  in- 
■tancea,  the  dir<>ct  causes  of  their  crime." 
"llMipint  oflawleas  insubordination  (says 
Hr.  SjmoDS,  the  «ulM:ommii)ioiier)  which 
prsvaiis  a*  Leeds  aniODg  the  children  is  very 
■'--•     -•  is  matter  for  painful   appreben- 


JuBM  Child,  an  inspeolor  of  police, 
sUlea  that  which  is  well  worthy  of  the  at. 
lenlioa  of  the  House.   Ha  says  there  is — 

"  A  great  deal  of  drunkenness,  eipecially 
aBong  the  yoong  people.  I  hare  leen  chil- 
droB  very  Utile  higher  than  the  table  at  these 
sbop*.  Hmx  are  aome  beer-shops  where 
Ibere  are  rooms  up  stairs,  and  the  boys  and 
girls,  old  people,  and  married  of  both  acxes, 
(o  np  two  by  two,  as  they  can  agree,  to  have 
eonneelloD.  .  .  •  I  am  sure  that  sexual 
cooDection  begins  between  boys  end  girls  al 
fauiteen  or  fifteen  years  old," 

John  Stubbi,  of  the  police  force,  con 
finna  the  above  testimoay, — 

•■  We  ban  (he  Mys)  a  deal  of  girls  on  tbe 
MWB  Mwler  tftceti,  and  beys  who  live  by  Ihiev- 
ing.  There  are  half  a  dozen  beer  shops  where 
Dooe  bat  yooDg  ones  go  at  all.  They  support 
Aeae  houses." 

J  will  now  tniD  to  Sheffield:  The 
Rev.  Hr.  Uveaey,  the  minister  of  St. 
Phillip's,  baving  •  population  of  24,000. 
nwaiiliim:  almost  ozolnnvaly  of  the  labour- 
ing daasea,  givea  in  evidcDee,— 

"  H«al  M»dlli0D   of  children 

ta  —  swws  JMlMtcas  owMt  deplerable.  .  . 
Ob  Suaday  aOemoons  it  is  impossible  to  pass 
alous  tlW  U^wajs,  &c.  beyond  the  police 
booMwiVt  willHKi  BiNoapieriQg 


jroups  of  boys,  from  tweUe  years  and  up- 
wards, gaming  for  copper  coin.  ,  .  the 
boys  are  early  initiated  into  habits  of  drinking. 
But  the  most  revolting  feature  of  jurenile  de- 
piraTiiy  is  early  contamination  from  the  aata^ 
aiation  of  the  sexea.  The  aulskirla  of  the 
Lown  are  absolutely  polluted  by  this  aboinina< 
lion ;  QOr  is  the  veil  of  darkuess  nor  seclusion 
always  sought  by  these  degraded  beings.  Toe 
aften  they  are  lo  be  met  in  small  parties,  who 
appear  to  associate  for  the  purpose  of  promis- 
cuous intercourse,  their  ages  being  apparently 
ibout  fourteen  or  fiAeeu." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Farish  states,— 

"  There  arc  beer  houses  attended  by  youths 
exclusively,  for  the  men  will  uot  have  ibero  in 
the  same  houses  with  themselves." 

Hugh  Parker,  Esq,  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  rewarlcs.— 

"  A  great  proportion  of  the  working  classes 
are  ignorant  and  profligate.  .  .  the  morals 
of  their  children  exceedingly  depraved  and 
corrupt.  .  ,  given,  at  a  very  early  age  lo 
petty  theft,  swearing,  and  lying ;  during  mi- 
nority to  drunkenness,  debauchery,  idleness, 
prohnation  of  the  Sabbath;  dog  and  prize- 
fighting." 

Mr.  Raynsr,  the  superintendent  of  po- 
lice, deposes  that,— 

■  Lads  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age 
constantly  frequent  beer-houses,  and  have, 
even  at  that  age,  their  girls  with  them,  who 
often  incite  them  to  commit  petty  thefts.  .  . 
vices  of  every  description  at  a  very  early  age 
.  .  .  great  Dumber  of  vagrant  children 
prowling  about  the  streets  .  .  .  these 
corrupt  the  working  childreo.  ■  ■  Hie  habits 
of  the  adults  confirm  the  children  in  their 


George  Messon,  a  police- officer,  adds — 

"  There  are  many  beer-shops  which  are  fiv- 

Suented  by  boys  only  ...  as  early  as 
lirteea  years  of  age.  The  girls  are  many  of 
Ibem  loose  in  their  conduct,  and  accompany 
the  boys.  .  .  I  remember  the  Chartist  at- 
tack on  Sheffield  last  winter.  I  am  certain  that 
a  great  number  of  young  lads  were  among 
thera—some  as  young  as  fifteen.  The  genet' 
ally  act  as  men." 

All  this  was  confirmed  by  Daniel  Ast- 
wood,alsoapoUceofficer;  by  Mr.  George 
Crossland,  registrar  and  veitry  cletk  to 
the  board  of  guardians ;  by  Mr.  Ashley, 
master  of  the  Lancasterian  school ;  by 
Dr.  Kni{^t,  and  by  Mr.  Carr,  a  surgeon. 
Mr.  Abraham,  the  inventor  of  the  mag- 
netic guard,  retaarks, — 

"  There  is  most  vice  and  levity  and  mischief 
it]  the  dais  who  are  betweeii  sixieea  and  nine- 
teeo.    You  see  moie  htds  between  seveataoB 
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with  «io^  ^^         ^^'^^^   *'^^^'   ^"^  ;      ^  Among  all  the  children  and  youDgpenc 
HiiJ   "*"*J*''*^"     ^fa,**oluie  W  sabiu,"  I  examined,  I  found,  with  very  few  csccptio! 

Mr.  JJ^""^*  "  dies  ;  their  moral   feelio^  stagnant.    .     . 

iiiff  oeopltf  **^  •  ^  -  '^^'^  children  and  youog  persons  possess  I 

Ni  r\u  oi'ihe  childrea      ^re  tcufold  worse    imie  senseof  moral  duty  towards  theirparei 


T>or^  are  heer-shoi>s    and  hare  little  affection  for  them. 


I  f  »^jj^.h  >»it»h  ^'^^^  ^"^    '^*^**  ^"'^  aiten-    ^^^^^  |>ersons  had  never  heard  e»eo  the  nai 
^        .•  •k..  Vlou«.  bee AU  *«.'  !t  IS  exiremeW    of  Jesus  Christ     .    .    You  will  find  boys  w 


•l   vh.'.tiw  iiK*=A-*  J^'^    ^^'*!-*"«  *""^*^  worse,  soD.Buonaparte.  or  King  George.     But,  (ad 

■H  '\^\vi«o-*v    "'I    -^   ^^^^  :iK:A>u;tf  to  the  the  commissioner)  while  of  Scripture  name 

v^-^\hov^'     ■     •     ^*^*-''^   **""*  "^   *^*"*^  ^'''*  could  not,  in  general  obuin  any  rational  i 

occ--'»*  ^«**"         t'^c.'c     ^'^    jv*«.     ^^hculw*>  ».ouui,  many  of  the   most  sacred  names  nei 

III     lU^       \l.U».         A*  •  .  __  !        L  ^      _  -  _  - 


tv 


U«\»    maivhcd  oil    ^i    ''•'  ^''^    J^^ul  o:    i -e        S::,  there  aro  many  things  of  an  e 


nii*ailii»k;  amoiiij  ih.ii  >«>'uii»;  viii'.  Sciviovm  Wi.lcuhjll,  Aud  there  it  IS  stid,-« 
Ly^'H..aiulU.i»«"  "•'.».  «»»^  «c.vW..o«nio        ..  ^   ,^,^^,   condition  of  morals  cannot, 

W  duioiig  the  cl.icl  acu...  H.  ihv*c  ..cue.  ^^^^^^   ^^.  ^^^^^j     ^^^,^  ^^^^  ^^^^  degree*. 

Mr   Symoiis-  -tti»*l  i  *hall  the  luoiv  cl-  »!mi  K   ^^.v»lMe    below  the  wor^l  classes 

ft^otivclv  iiuotc  liu  opiuious.  Uvuum:  he  i-.  ^h»lJ^"  ^'^d  >ouiij;  jKsreons  in  Wolverhan 

:  i^    <«...^L..I    •  .    ik III... I  *»-*".  the\  Jo  not  display  the  remotest  sign 

mcwL     HtllMlirlV     OplK»SCU     tO     ttIO     pOlltKal  ^'  '.    -    .  .  1        1    '^ 

inosi   '»"V"J»v      t»  I    II     .     .k.  ^.oiuiiivhcusiou  jisiowhat  ismcantby  ihete 

views   which   I  vtfutuic  lo   hold— luithci  ^^^  ,u,.,^i,;'  "^ 

I  mavt  anil  it  is  ncht  that  I  should  stiitc  it        v>     .       r   vi-    i      x*  1 1     -.  ■        -j    . 

I  says,  uiui  11  •»  ii^  tf.,  .  .        N«\t.   of   X^etinesfield,  it  is  said    I 

1  ill  luslice  to  su  rxcellcut  a  body  mI  huh  :  i  .  .^ 

••If  \  ice   increiisi's  m  Sluihcld,  the  hUiuc        „  ^t     »       n    .    »    .      11  1 

11         .        .         ii.  ...1-.  .^.  1..%^  io»i.«        "  Muth   addicted    lo  drinkin.; ;  many   1 

assuicdly  rcHti  not  on  liio  tlei^:*  ;  lew  to«ii»  j  !    .  j'' 

.,         I      .u       ...     ....•.«..  .  iitii.i.iii.  !»i'iud    Ml   ihc    exircnii: ;  poor  dojecfed   nn 

»  are  blessed  with  so  i»iini!i  or  iu- live  .1  in  Ml  i»li>.  »  »      ,,  .    .1        JLl  r. 

It  IS  not  for  want  of  exvrt.on  on  the,,  pail.,  .t  7»»'  •*'^>>  ^  ';JI? «°  »»^'»^  »>^»^S  •'^  ^^^^n  « 

the  chuichcs  and  chapel,  are  untiUcd,  and  the  ^;""^!^^  ^'^  *»^;^^'  **7»  .11  the  weeW,  and  ci 

Mhools  scantily  attended  :    and  thi.    remark  « he.  ihr>  have  large  families. 

I  applies  also  to  part  of  the  Wesley  an  and  »ome        '|*|,e  same  protiigacy  and  ignorance 

1  other  religious  denomination^."  Dail  islon,  where  we  have  the  evidence 

.\  1      ill      w  proceed  to  another  district,  thicc  panics,  an  overseer,  a  collector,  a 

to  "ni  mpton,  and  there  1  find  Mr.  a  relieving  oflicer,  to  a  very  curious  fai 

p        Lne  followiog  desaipUou : —  •  I  quote  this  to  show  the  utter  reckle 
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Den  and  intellectual  apathy  in  which  these 
people  li\e,  caring  little  but  for  existence, 
aod  the  immediate  physical  wants  of  the 
passing  hour ;  they  state, 

''That  there  are  as  many  as  100  men  in 
Darlaston  who  do  not  know  their  own  names^ 
only  their  nicknames." 

But  it  is  said  that  in  Bilston  things  are 
much  better.     It  is  remarked  that  the 

''Moral  condition  of  children  and  youns: 
persons  on  the  whole  was  very  superior  to  that 
in  WoWerhampton/' 

He  excepts,  however, 

"  The  bank-girls^  and  those  who  work  at  the 
screw  manufactories.", 

Among  them^ 

^ '  Great  numbers  of  bastards  ;*  the  bank- 
girls  drive  coal-carts,  ride  astride  upon  horses, 
driok,  swear,  fight,  smoke,  whistle,  sing,  and 
care  for  nobody." 

Here  I  mast  observe,  if  things  are  better 
in  BilttOD,  it  is  owing  to  the  dawn  of  edu- 
cation, 

''To  the  great  exertions  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Fletcher,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Owen,  in  the 
cbnrcb  ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Bew  (chemist),  and 
Mr.  Dimmock  (iron  merchant),  among  the 
Dissenters.'' 

Neit  as  to  Sedgeley, 

''Children  and  young  persons,  (says  the 
rector),  grow  up  in  irreligion,  immorality, 
and  ignorance.  The  number  of  girls  at  nail« 
ing  considerably  exceeds  that  of  the  boys ;  it 
may  be  termed  the  district  of  female  black- 
smiths ;  constantly  associating  with  depraved 
adults,  and  young  persons  of  the  opposite  sex, 
they  naturally  fall  into  all  their  ways ;  and 
drink,  smoke,  swear,  &c.  &c.,  and  become  as 
bad  as  men.  The  men  and  boys  are  usually 
naked,  except  a  pair  of  trowsers ;  the  women 
and  girls  have  only  a  thin  ragged  petticoat, 
and  an  open  shirt  without  sleeves." 

Look  to  Warrington ;  the  hon.  and 
rev.  Horace  Powys,  the  rector,  says,  and 
there  is  oo  man  more  capable  from  talent 
and  character  of  giving  an  opinion, — 

"  My  conviction  is — and  it  is  founded  on 
the  observation  of  some  years — that  the  gene- 
ral condition  of  the  children  employed  in  la- 
boar  in  this  town  is  alarmingly  degraded,  both 
rebgiously,  morally,  and  intellectually.*' 

And  here  too  is  the  evidence  of  the 
Rev.  John  Molyneux,  a  Roman  Catholic 
priett,  who  began  by  stating  his  peculiar 
qoalifications  to  give  testimony,  having 
m  congregation  of  3,000  persons,  and 
chiefly  among  the  poorer  classes  : — 

*'  CSnldren    in  pin-works,   (he  said),   are 


very  immoral — ^they  sit  close  together,  and  en- 
courage each  other  in  cursing  and  swearing, 
and  loose  conversation,  which  I  grant  you  they 
do  not  understand,  (a  conclusion  in  which  I 
cannot  agree  ;) — but  it  renders  them  (he  adds) 
prone  to  adopt  the  acts  of  immorality  on  which 
they  converse.  Those  girls,  who  from  very 
early  labour  at  pins  go  to  the  factories,  do  not 
ever  make  good  housekeepers — they  have  no 
idea  of  it ;  neither  of  economy,  nor  cooking, 
nor  mending  their  clothes." 

Next,  Sir,  I  will  examine  the  Potteries. 
Mr.  Scriven,  the  sub-commissioner,  usea 
these  expressions : — 

"  I  almost  tremble,  however,  when  I  con- 
template the  fearful  deficiency  of  knowledge 
existing  throughout  the  district,  and  the  con- 
sequences likely  to  result  to  this  increased  and 
increasing  population.  ...  It  will  appear, 
(he  adds),  by  the  evidence  from  Cobridge  and 
Burslem,  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
persons  therein  named  can  neither  read  nor 
write.  ...  It  is  not  from  my  own  know- 
ledge,  (he  continues),  that  I  proclaim  their 
utter,  their  absolute  ignorance.  I  would  re- 
spectfully refer  you  to  the  evidence  of  their 
own  pastors  and  masters,  and  it  will  appear 
that,  as  one  man,  they  acknowledge  and  lament 
their  low  and  degraded  condition." 

Mr.  Lowndes,  clerk  to  the  Board  of 
Guardians  of  the  Burslem  Union,  says— 

"  It  is  with  pain  that  I  have  witnessed  the 
demoralizing  effects  of  the  system,  as  it  has 
hitherto  existed.  ...  It  appears  to  me 
fraught  with  incalculable  evils,  both  physical 
and  moral.'* 

Mr.  Grainger,  a  sub-commissioner,  in 
his  report  respecting  Nottingham,  writes — 

"  All  parties,  clergy,  police,  manufacturers, 
workpeople,  and  parents,  agree  that  the  pre- 
sent system  is  a  most  fertile  source  of  immo- 
rality .  .  •  The  natural  results  .  •  •  have  con- 
tributed in  no  slight  decree,  to  the  immorality, 
which,  according  to  the  opinion  universally 
expressed,  prevails  to  a  most  awful  extent  in 
Nottingham.  Much  of  the  existing  evil  is  to 
be  traced  to  the  vicious  habits  of  parents, 
many  of  whom  are  utterly  indifferent  to  the 
moral  and  physical  welfare  of  their  ofi-spring. 
Education  of  the  giris  more  neglected  even 
than  that  of  boys.  .  .  .  Vast  majority  of  fe- 
males utterly  ignorant.  •  .  •  Impossible  to 
overstate  evils  which  result  from  this  deplor- 
able ignorance.  .  .  .  The  medical  practi- 
tioners of  Birmingham  forcibly  point  out  the 
'  misery  which  ensues  ;  improvidence,  absence 
of  all  comfort,  neglect  of  children,  and  aliena- 
tion of  all  affection  in  families,  and  drunken- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  husband.' " 

And  here  I  have  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  testimony  of  a  most  re- 
spectable person  a  simple  mechanic ;  and 
I  am  very  happy  to  put  forward  the  views 
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of  Am  Mifidnl,  tigrfu  kit 

arc  the  nmli  of  Umg  aad  pefioaal  rxpe-  h*^ 

rieoce.     1  fdcr  to  tlie  cridence  of  Jofcph  "'*' 

Corbett,  «  MchMUc  of  Bimoic^Ma.     1  2:t^!!!L!L 

conCoft  thu  I  dMnU  like  to  read  tke  *^ 
whole  of  the  rcpoit.     1   raoossnd  k 

•tfouc^y  to  jcmr  alteotioo;    k  will  be  .^.       -     .^^^4^  .^  .K-.A^ 

Ibuod  in  the  AppeMlis  to  Mr.  Gnhi^t  Aaotber.  m  vnuo^  iraa  the  diitwbed 

report.     1  caotiot,  however,  refrain  (torn  ""•^"^^  rtatea : 

quoting  one  or  two  pamget  of  it : —  **  I  took  dove  srictf  tW  iflnwia^  words, 

"  I  have  Men,  (be  nf%\  the  ei^ie  rvio  »they  irii  fro^  the  bpsefa 
of  Maaj  iiMHieo  him  tbt  wte  of  woty  and 
bad  ooodoct  of    litben   aad    towt    scckiaf 

aamseiDeot  and  pattine  in  an  alebocse.  From  *^  .7^  .              ,        .  » 

ao  other  linrle  came  akne  doei  balf  so  mocb  p»™d«  the  people  toJi 

deflM>raIixauoo  and  nuseiT  proceed.  ■■  ■  *"!""■''"* "^  "^ 

„      ,          •  •  of  t.'-at  fTcai  aecooot  -«w-  «j       ■  ■  w 

He  tbeo  adds,  j,^  1^  ^^^H^  ^p^  ^  ,,.^1^  y^  ^  p,^  ,^ 

*'  From  wj  own  ezpencBee,"  digfuat  at  dte  dtscofery  of  their 

And  bete  be  spoke  with  feeling  on  the  ■■«■<-'' 

tabject ;  for  he  referred  to  wbat  he  had  Another  reisarked : — 

seen  in  his  own  home   and  what  he  had  a  ^  working  .an-s  haU  h  opewed  o.  San. 


wiloesied  with  respect  to  his  parents  : —  dajrs;  and  in  this  300  poor  chadian  arc  wit*. 

"  My  own  eiperieoce  tells  ae  thu  the  in-  ■***  '""*  '■"«*  •^  sedition  pmdplea." 

stractionof  the  maalcsin  the  workofahoose.  Another  said  : 
in  teaefaing  them  to  prodoce  cheerfblaeas  and 

comfort  at  the  fireside,  woold  prevent  a  great  J*^*"  "^  ••**^  "P*^  *  "*** 

amount  of  misery  and  crime.    There  woald  be  ^  hearers. 

fewer  dmnken  hasbands  and  disobedient  chiU  An  officer  of  great  ezperieace  to 

dren.    ...    As  a  working  man,  within  my    t      ^  ^  ooettioii 

observation,  feaule  edocatioo  is  disgracefully  ^         " 

neglected.    I  attack  more  importance  lo  it  **  What  are  the  conseqaeoees  to  be  m»c* 

than  to  anythiag  else.**  bended  if  thepreseot  state  of  thiags  be  laitrsd 

I  cannot  think  that  aoy  one  will  be  ^  contia^H  r»hes--<  Unless  a  ipecdy  al. 

displeased  to  hear  «K.b^^^^  ISTft^SUerat^^S^ 

from  a  mao  10  the  sitoatioo  of  Joseph  ^^^  ,^^^   threatentnt  tess  to  the  whole 

CorbelL     Take  this  as  a  proof  of  what  ntion.*  *' 

the  working  people  may  be  brought  to.  if  ^.      ,        _                      .       , 

they  cease  U>1^K>atterf J  neglected.  This  flfv  '  "«^.  "^   «?^t  ^*  ^^ 

is  an  insuoee,  among  many,  to  show  condition  of  th.iippfevads.moi^ 

how    many    thousands  of   r^ht-hearud  k««ifbo«t  the  whole  of  England,  bat  oar. 

Eoglisbmen,  if  you  wouU  but  train  them,  ^^Tl^^'^J  ">J^«  maiiiifacttinng  and  tiaatng 

Tou  might  raiM    up  among   the    ranks  ^i'^^*^*^    J^^  .f'L  'iJ!?  ^"^"^  '*  * 

if  the  operative  classes.     This,  Sir,  is  •'"O't  """tenally  diffjed  over  the  sur- 

pretty  nearly  the  whole  of  the  statemenU  ^^^^^^  ^"^^-    ^f^^^"^.'  "^^  ^ 

which  I  have  to  make  as  to  these  dis-  j"^*^  ^  «^»PT  wouM  be  insofficient 

tricis;   but  there  are  other  opinions,  by  J^^f  to  travel  through  thj  whole  of  the 

persons  of  great  authority  on  thb  subject  ^«^*''«  •  ^^  *^  "j^T*"  ^^U '"  }^ 

lad  which;  with  the  permission  of   the  -^^nd  report  of  the  C^tklrea-s  &ipk^. 

House,  I  will  read,  although  I  have  not  «ent  Commission,  which  » devoted  to  the 

permissk>n   to    give   the    names  of   the  «•«•««««  of  their  moral  coodttioo,  the 

writers.    One  gentleman,  whose  oppoitu.  P^^  ^^•^  '^  everywhere  afliictt  the  coan- 

nitiesofobservatioti  are  unequalled,  speaks  '77'^  'J  "^•'^y  universal  thro^^t  the 

^                                      ^              ^  whole  of  the  coal  and  iroo-6elds  of  Great 

«Tu     ^    .  ^-  .          f    k  -4.1   A  Britain  and  Wales.     l.ook  to  the  east  of 

'*  The  present  eiMttnee  of  a  highly  dtmora-    €i,^,u«j     ^^^    t  

lited  miidle^god  and  rising  ge^ration.  worse  •'^••n<*-on«  clergrman  says  :- 

and  more  debated  than,  I  believe,  any  previ.  ''The  condition  of  the  lower  clames  is  daily 

out    generation    for  the  last  three    hundred  becoming  worse  in  regard  to  education ;  and  it 

ytart.**  if  telling  every  day  upon  the  moral  and  ecooo* 

A  clerpfman,  writing  from  one  of  the  »»c  coalition  of  the  adult  popalatioar 

4       ibad  diatricts,  says  :-^  Another  clergyman  ramaiks  t— • 
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^The  cotmlry  will  be  inevitably  rained,  un- 
less flome  steps  are  taken  by  the  Legislature  to 
seenre  edveation  to  the  children  of  the  work- 
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Of  North  Wales  we  see  it  stated : — 

**  Not  one  collier-boy  in  ten  can  read,  so  as 
to  comprehend  what  he  reads.*^ 

While  of  South  Wales  it  is  observed  : — 

^*  Many  are  almost  in  a  state  of  barbarism. 
Heligioiis  and  moral  training  is  out  of  the 
question.  I  should  certainly  be  wKhin  bounds 
by  saying  that  not  one  grown  male  or  female 
in  fifty  can  read.'' 

In  the  West  of  Scotland  I  Bnd  the  same 
class  of  persons  described  as  follows : — 

"  A  large  portion  of  the  colliery  and  iron- 
work hands  are  living  in  an  utterly  depraved 
state,  a  moral  degradation,  which  is  entailing 
misery  and  disease  on  themselves^and  disorder 
on  the  community.*' 

There  is  an  equally  lamentable  state  of 
things  existing  in  Yorkshire,  Durham, 
Lancashire,  North  Staffordshire  and  Cum- 
berland. The  leplies  of  many  of  the  chil- 
dren who  were  questioned  by  the  commis- 
sioners, shew  a  state  of  things  utterly 
disgraceful  to  the  character  of  a  Christian 
eoQOtry.  One  of  the  children  replied  to 
a  question  put  to  him  : 

*'  I  never  heard  of  France ;  I  never  heard  of 
Scotland  or  Ireland;  I  do  not  know  what 
Amenca  is." 

James  Taylor,  a  boy  eleven  years  old, 
said  that  he 

**  Has  never  heard  of  Jesus  Christ;  has 
never  beard  of  God,  but  has  heard  the  men  in 
the  pit  say  *  God  damn  them ;'  never  heard  of 
London.'* 

A  girl  eighteen  years  old,  said, 

**  I  never  beard  of  Christ  at  all." 

This,  indeed,  the  commissioner  adds,  is 
very  common  among  children  and  young 
persons.     She  proceeded  to  say, 

*  I  never  go  to  church  or  chapel ;  (again), 
I  don't  know  who  God  is." 

The  sob-commissioner  who  visited  Ha- 
lifax, has  recorded  this  sentence  : — 

'^Toa  have  expressed  surprise,  says  an  em- 
ployer, at  Thomas  Mitchell  not  having  heard 
of  God ;  I  judge  there  are  very  few  colliers 
here  about  that  have.*' 

Now  can  it  be  possible  that  such  a  state 
of  things  should  exist  without  being  at- 
tended with  the  most  pernicious  conse- 
qnences  ?  bot,  I  will  go  further,  and  re- 
joice that  if  is  not  possible — an  evil  un- 


is  an  evil  unseen  ;  nothing  but  an 
urgent  and  a  biting  necessity  will  rouse 
us  to  action  from  our  fancied  security. 
First,  Sir,  observe  the  effects  that  are  pro- 
duced by  the  drunken  habits  of  the 
working-classes ;  you  cannot  have  a  more 
unanswerable  proof  of  the  moral  degrada- 
tion of  a  people.  I  know  it  is  frequently 
asserted  that  inebriety  has  yielded,  in 
many  instances,  to  greater  habits  of  tem- 
perance ;  but  suppose  it  to  be  fto ;  the 
abatement  is  merely  fractional;  and  no 
guarantee  is  given,  in  an  hnproved  mora- 
lity, that  those  persons  will  not  return  to 
their  former  vicious  courses — the  abate- 
ment,  however,  has  not  taken  place,  at 
least  in  those  districts  which  were  lately 
subjected  to  the  inquiries  of  the  commis- 
sioners. Will  the  House  now  listen  to 
some  statements  on  this  subject,  which, 
lamentable  as  is  the  condition  they  dis- 
close, describe  but  a  tenth  part  of  the  evils 
springing  out  of  this  sad  propensity  ?  In 
the  year  1834*  a  committee  was  appointed 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  to  in- 
vestigate the  causes  and  effects  of  drunk- 
enness. That  committee  produced  a  re- 
port, which,  by  the  by,  has  never  received 
a  tithe  of  the  attention  so  valuable  a  do- 
cument deserved ;  from  that  report  we 
learn  that  the  sum  annually  expended  by 
the  working-people  in  the  consumption  of 
ardent  spirits  is  estimated  at  twenty^five 
millions !  and  '*  I  have  no  doubt,"*  says  a 
witness  of  great  experience, 

'^That  it  is,  in  fact,  to  a  much  larger  ex** 
tent." 

I  wrote  to  the  chaplain  of  a  county 
gaol,  a  gentleman  of  considerable  observa- 
tion and  judgment,  and  put  to  him  the 
following  question, 

**  How  much  of  the  crime  that  brings  pri- 
soners to  the  gaol  can  you  trace  to  habits  of  in- 
toxication ?*' 

Now  mark  his  reply ; 

"  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion,  I 
devoted  several  nights  to  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  entries  in  my  journals  for  a  series 
of  years,  and  although  I  had  been  impressed 
previously  with  a  very  strong  conviction,  de- 
rived from  my  own  personal  experience  in  at- 
tendance on  the  sick  poor,  that  the  practice  of 
drinking  was  the  great  moral  pestilence  of  the 
kingdom,  I  was  certainly  not  prepared  for  the 
frightful  extent  to  which  I  find  it  chargeable 
with  the  production  of  crime ;  I  am  within  the 
mark  in  saying  that  three-fourths  of  the  crime 
committed  is  the  result  of  intemperance.'* 

In  corroboration  of  this,  I  will  appeal  to 
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Uu  very  Ttlokble  eridence  given  by  Hr. 
J,  Smith,  the  governor  of  the  priton  in 
Edioburgh.    That  witnesi  itatei — 

"  HBving  bctn  for  a  Dumber  of  je»n  a  mit- 
lionarj  amoDg  the  poor  in  Ediaburgli,  and 
haling  for  two  yt»n  bad  Ihe  charge  of  Ihe 
hooM  of  refuge  for  Ihe  dettilule,  I  have  bad, 
perhaps,  the  beit  opportaniiiet  of  obserriog 
how  At  drunkenoen  produced  ignorance,  des- 
litulioo,  and  crime  ;  and  llie  result  of  mj  ci< 
pericnce  ii  a  fine  coDviclion  ihat,  but  Tor  the 
effects  of  inlenperance,  directly  and  indirectly, 
inatead  of  haiiog  500  priiooers,  in  ihii  priion 
at  thii  time,  there  would  not  haie  beeo  50." 

The  next  doctiinent  to  which  1  ahall 
refer,  i  regard  «  of  a  moat  imporunt 
nature,  and  a*  one  which  deservea  the 
most  terioua  attention  of  the  Houae.  It 
is  a  memorial  drawn  np  by  a  body  of 
working  men  at  Paialey,  and  addreaged  to 
their  employers,  ft  bears,  aisuredly,  a 
remarkable  testimony  as  to  tlie  moral 
effects  of  intemperance.  I  entertain  a 
strong  opinion  of  the  great  value  of  this 
paper,  not  only  from  the  opinloni  which  it 
expresses,  but  because  it  developes  the 
sentiments  of  that  cla»  who  are  the  agents 
and  victim*  of  this  diaasiroui  habit,  and 
who  apeak,  therefore,  from  practical  know- 
ledge.    It  states  that  :— 

"  DraDkcnneu  ia  moit  injurious  to  the  in- 
isretu  of  the  wester*  a*  a  body ;  dmokard* 
are  alnayi  on  the  bciok  of  deatilution.  There 
can  be  no  doubi  that  whatever  deprasaca  the 
moral  worth  ol  any  bod;  of  workmen,  like- 
wiw  depretiei  their  wages ;  and  whatever 
•levaiet  (hat  worth,  enahlct  them  to  obtain 
and  procure  higher  wages." 

This,  Sir,  in  my  opinion,  ia  assonod 
political  economy  as  ever  has  been  spoken, 
wriueo.  or  published.  Again,  I  find  it 
ataled  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Buckingham's 
committee,  that  the  estimated  value  of  the 
property  lost  or  deteriorated  by  drniiken- 
neu,  either  by  shipwreck  or  mischiefs  of 
a  similar  character,  was  not  less  than 
50,000.000/.  a-year.  These  are  the  finan- 
cial losses ;  and  it  may  be  easy  to  esti- 
mste,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  the  peca- 
niary  damage  that  society  undergoes  by 
these  pernicious  practices;  but  it  ia  notao 
eaaj  to  estimate  the  moral  and  social 
waste,  the  intellectual  suffering  and  di 
gradation  which  follow  in  tfat 
To  that  end  I  must  here  invite  the  atteu 
tion  of  the  Houie  to  evidence  of  another 
ption ;  I  will  lay  before  them  the 
t  ny  of  eminent  medical  men,  who 

mil         '  what  rain  of  the  intellect  and 
•tirads  the  iodtilgeneo  of 
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these  viciODB  enjoyment* — we  shall  see 
how  large  a  proportion  of  the  cases  of 
lunacy  is  ascribable  to  intoaicatioa  i  but 
we  shall  draw,  moreover,  this  startling 
coticlasion,  that,  if  thousands  from  this 
cBQie  are  deprived  of  their  reason  and  in- 
carcerated in  mad-houses,  there  must  be 
many-Told  more,  who,  though  tbej  fall 
■hort  of  the  point  of  absolute  insanity,  ate 
impaired  in  their  understanding  and  moral 
perceptions.  The  first  medical  authority 
to  which  I  shall  refer,  is  a  very  eminent 
physician,  well  known  to  many  Members 
of  this  House,  I  mean  Dr.  Corsellis,  of 
the  Wakefield  LnuBlic  Asylum  : — 

*■  I  am  led  (he  tayi)  to  believe  that  inlem. 
perance  is  the  eiciliog  cause  et  imanity  is 
about  ODO'ihird  of  the  cases  of  this  iasiita- 


"  The  proportion  at  Glasgow  is  about  30 
per  cent,,  and  at  Aberdeen  IS  per  cent." 

Dr.  Browne,  of  the  Crichton  Asylum, 
Dumfries,  »ay«: — 


site  drinking  contiDoe  to  be  very  ni 

At  NorlhamptOD,  the  nperintendent  of 
the  asylamsays : — 


At  Montrose,  Dr.  Poole,  the  bead  of 
the  asylum,  says :  — 

"Twenty-four  per  csnL  of  insane  casea 
from  iotemperanca." 

Dr.  Pritchard,  who  is  well  known,  not 
only  in  the  medical,  but  also  in  the  lite- 
rary world,  writes  to  me  that — 

"The  medical  writers  of  sllcoanlrirs reckon 
inlcmpennca  among  the  most  inBnential  ex- 
citing causes  of  insanity.  Etqoirol,  who  has 
becu  moil  calcbraied  oo  the  continent  for  his 
researchM  iolo  the  statistics  of  madness,  and 
who  is  well  known  to  have  extended  Lis  in- 
quiries into  all  countries,  was  of  opinion  ihst 
'  thii  csDse  gives  rise  to  one-h>1f  of  the  cases 
of  insanity  that  occur  in  Oraai  Britain.' " 
Dr.  Prkbard  adds  that : — 

"This  fact, althoush  stanhng,  ii  conGnned 

-  ,  by  many  initsnces.     It  was  found,  that  in  an 

their    train,    asylum  *1  Liverpool,  to  which  493  patients  bad 

..  .L.  ^^  admitted,  not  less  than  357  h^  beoome 

insane  from  intern peiaoce." 

It  is  confirmed  as  a  scientific  fact  by 
statemenia  of  American  physicians  almost 
without  exception.  Dr.  Renaselaer,  of 
the  United  Sutes,  says  that— 
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^In  his  opinioDy  one-half  of  the  cases  of 
iosaiiity  which  came  under  the  care  of  medical 
men  in  that  country  arose  more  or  less  from 
the  use  of  strong  drink." 

These  things,  Sir,  not  only  inflict  misery 
and  suffering  on  a  very  large  class  of  the 
present  community,  but  they  entail  a 
heavy  loss  on  the  country  at  large.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  that  the  State  has  an 
interest  in  the  health  and  strength  of  her 
sons ;  but  the  efiects  of  various  diseases 
on  one  generation  are  transmitted  with 
intensity  to  another!  I  may  also  men- 
lion,  to  support  these  opinions,  that  the 
number  of  admissions  to  the  Somerset 
Hospital,  Cape  Town,  in  the  course  of  a 
year  and  nine  months,  was  1,050,  and  of 
these  not  less  than  763  were  the  result  of 
intemperance.  It  was  also  found,  by  post 
mortem  examinations,  that  in  the  same 
period  the  number  of  deaths  in  that  hos- 
pital, which  was  caused  by  intemperance, 
was  not  less  than  eight  out  of  ten.  Now, 
look  to  the  pauperism  it  produces;  one 
instance  shall  suffice  :  Mr.  Chadwick  gave 
in  evidence  before  the  Committee  on 
Drunkenness,  in  1 834  : — 

**  The  contractor  for  the  management  of  the 
poor  in  Lambeth,  and  other  parishes,  stated 
to  me  that  he  once  investigated  the  cause  of 
pauperism  in  the  cases  of  paupers  then  under 
his  charge.  The  inquiry,  be  says,  was  con- 
ducted for  some  months,  as  I  investigated 
every  new  case,  and  I  found  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  the  main  cause  was  the  ungovernable 
inclination  for  fermented  liquors.'^ 

Next,  Sir,  vice  is  expensive  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  Mr.  Collins,  in  his  valuable  statistics 
of  Glasgow,  observes  : — 

^The  people  will  cost  us  much,  whether  we 
will  or  not :  if  we  will  not  suffer  ourselves  to 
be  taxed  for  their  religious  instruction,  we 
most  suffer  to  be  taxed  for  the  punishment 
and  repression  of  crime." 

I  will  now  just  give  a  short  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  the  expense  to  which  the 
country  is  subjected  directly  for  the  sup- 
pression of  crime.  I  find  that  the  expense 
of  jails  in  1841  was  137,449/.^  during 
the  same  period,  the  expense  of  houses  of 
correction  was  129,163/.;  making  toge- 
ther a  total  of  256,612/.  The  expense 
of  criminal  prosecutions  in  1841  was 
170,521/. ;  the  charge  for  the  conveyance 
of  prisoners  was  23,242/. ;  the  charge  for 
the  cooveyance  of  transports  to  the  hulks, 
dec,  8,195/.;  and  the  expense  for  va- 
grmots,  7,167/.  These  items  make  toge- 
ther the  sum  of  209,125/.    The  expense 
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of  the  rural  police,  and  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  this  is  only  for  a  few  coun- 
ties, is  139,228/.  Thus  the  charges  under 
the  three  heads  which  I  have  mentioned, 
amount,  in  a  single  year,  to  604,965/. 
But  here,  Sir,  is  a  document  well  deserv- 
ing, I  think,  of  the  attention  of  the  House 
— a  curious  illustration  of  the  facts  we 
are  asserting;  I  have  not  been  able  to 
verify  it  myself,  but  I  will  take  it  as  stated. 
In  the  county  of  Lancaster,  in  1832,  the 
number  of  criminal  cases  tried  at  the  as- 
sizes was  126,  and  the  average  charge  for 
each  of  them  40/.  The  number  of 
cases  tried  at  the  sessions  was  2,587, 
and  the  average  charge  for  each  of  these 
was  71,  19s.  The  aggregate  amount  of 
charge  was  25,656/.  Now,  in  addition 
to  this  average  charge,  let  us  take  the 
estimate  cost  for  the  transportation  across 
the  seas  of  each  person  convicted  at  25/* 
This  would  be  a  gross  sum  for  the  cost  of 
each  prosecution  of  651, ; — if  the  calcula- 
tion, then,  of  Mr.  Burgess  be  correct,  that 
eleven  shillings  in  the  year  will  supply 
the  education  of  one  child  for  that  terra, 
we  must  confess  that  for  the  expense  of  a 
single  convict,  we  might,  during  the  space 
of  twelve  months,  give  moral  and  religious 
education  to  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
children.  Nevertheless,  Sir,  it  is  a  melan- 
choly fact,  that  while  the  country  disburses 
the  sums  I  have  mentioned,  and  more  too, 
for  the  punishment  of  crime,  the  State 
devotes  but  30,000/.  a-year  to  the  infusion 
of  virtue;  and  yet,  I  ask  you,  could  you 
institute  a  happier  and  healthier  economy 
in  your  finances,  than  to  reduce  your  cri- 
minal, so  to  speak,  and  increase  your 
moral  expenditure?  Difficulties  may  lie 
in  your  way;  mortifications  may  follow 
your  attempts,  but  you  cannot  fail  of  rais- 
ing some  to  the  dignity  of  virtuous  men, 
and  many  to  the  rank  of  tranquil  and 
governable  citizens.  I  have  not  here  in- 
cluded an  estimate  of  the  loss  inflicted  on 
society  by  plunder,  violence,  and  neglect; 
nor  can  I  arrive  at  it ;  it  must,  however, 
be  necessarily  very  large.  Let  us  use  as 
an  approximation  a  statement  made  by  a 
late  Member  of  this  House  (Mr.  Slaney.) 
that,  in  one  year,  in  the  town  of  Liverpool 
alone,  the  loss  by  plunder  was  calculated  at 
the  enormous  sum  of  700,000/.  Thus  far. 
Sir,  I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  before  you 
an  outline  of  our  present  condition,  and  to 
collect,  into  one  point  of  view,  a  few  of 
the  more  prominent  mischiefs.  A  partial 
remedy  for  these  evils  will  be  found  in  the 
D 
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Mu.   Oifr  K  luc  idJ :  «e  Btost  look 

Of  BUK.  iT  wir  demt  to  pUce 

a  niicii  a  oooditioD 

have  learned  at 

.tifttUff«it.  Ji«^  JMt  JiaiY  medom  to  prac- 

:9«  ^  maubi^^     V'mp,  «  n  lie  tnw,  as  most 

Auu«2iitAc«i)v  L  Ik  u*a:  iW  Stuie  has  a  deep 

.i^-rieM  u    II tf  jiwru  4Dd  physical  prospe- 

.vv  .1  111  ivi'  oJiiCk.*Yvk.  she  must  uot  icr- 
Ufetjuu:  ic*  >^ii«  «t£i  the  jears  of  infancy, 
>M«.  .AL^uu  i«^  «%:«;n>J  aod  providence 
v/««:t  .Miiu«  jL.inf  «:uwoutaoees  that  aflfect 

ti*.    tuBi^u^-aiiax'^  i  if.    Without  cnterini;^ 

i«,i«  u«.«/  jic  «hM«ie  aod  vaiiety  of  those 
^ktfiL^iCAA  <4«<;i«jAs  vhsch  might  be  adranta- 
^«.w««M>  Uiu^c  la  addiuoo  to  ihe  6r»t  and 

%u,k^^uw^Hin  eietivuts,  we  shall  readily 
|j«.i«.^B««;  uiJ^;  Kiaay  things  are  requisite, 
V.  «vu  .V  '.iltf  «i«*l,  lo  secure  lo  him,  so  far  as 

«  j>o»MOtK.  titf  «<IUbeiog  of  his  moral  and 
^4i>MC4*  wHMtJaMMi.     I   speak  not  now  of 

a>*»  ui*i  iv^uUtions  to  abridge,  but  to 

•i.a;^«  b^afc  ||^^f^om ;  nnt  to  limit  his  rights, 
\>iii  '.u  uaA(:(»ly  his  op|>ort unities  of  enjoy- 

u^  uwm ;  laws  and  regulations  which  shall 
^4 He  uuu  what  all  confess  to  be  his  due  ; 
^hah  Jkhali  i«lieve  him  from  the  danger 
.1  uiuputMMu  he  would  willingly  avoid, 
4a J  uuJU-r  which  he  cannot  but  fall ;  and 
^hxh  khall  place  him,  in  many  aspects  of 
h4;aiih,  happinesi,  and  possibilities  of  vir- 
tue, lu  that  position  of  independence  and 
»csui(i>i  fiom  which,  under  the  present 
kiAic  ut  things,  be  is  too  often  excluded. 
Sir,  there  are  many  evils  of  this  descrip- 
iiuii  Mhiob  might  be  urged;  but  I  shall 
uauie  three  only,  as  indications  of  what  I 
uicau,  aud  as  having  a  most  injurious  and 
most  Itisting  eHect  on  the  moral  and  phy* 
»tcal  voiulitii  ii  of  an  immense  portion  of  our 
pi-uplti  I  will  briefly  state  them  ;  and  there 
Will  ihvn  be  no  difficulty  in  shewing  their 
cuiiiiectitin  with  the  present  motion  ;  and 
huw  deep  and  how  immediate  is  their  in- 
Huence  oo  the  morals  of  infants  and  adults, 
uf  children  and  parents ;  and  how  utterly 
hopeless  are  all  systems  of  education,  lo 
liibg  as  you  suffer  them  extensively  to  pre- 
vail.  Tilt*  first  I  shall  take  is  the  truck 
systvin.  Now  hear  what  Mr.  Ilorne,  the 
sub-commiisioner, Mys  on  this  subject: 

**  lilt  truck  system   rncouragei   improvi- 

^  »^e.  hy  preveniiiig  the  chanci-  of  a  luibit  of 

for  nobody  can  save  fond.     It  prevenii ! 

9  Irt       ohisininic  a  suflicif  nt  «ii|»ply  of 

aa«       re  c«Nnfortabl«  fui  niiurr.  in  pro- 

A        |ioss«isioii  of  which  It  is  uUayv 

iiif  wuikiuK-iiiau  becomt^   niure 


steady,  iodasUioM,  and  careful.    It  ihtvdbre 
aasouBts  to  a  prevention  of  good  oooduGt." 

In  another  place,  he  says 

^  The  poor  working  nan  never  sees  the 
colour  of  a  coia,  alt  his  wages  ate  roneatacd  in 
food,  and  of  the  very  worst  quality;  and  lo 
pi  event  the  cbaoce  of  his  haviog  a  single  peeoy 
in  his  possession,  the  reckoitiogs  were  post- 
pontd  from  week  lo  week,  until  soii.etimes  two 
or  three  inuiiths  bad  ehpiurd.*' 

Now,  as  to  the  corruptiog  eflects  of  this 
system,  Mr.  Ilorne,  in  his  report,  empha- 
tically says : — 

"  One  final  remark  should,  however,  be 
made  oo  the  partictilar  evil  of  the  system, 
which  pnnci pally  relates  to  the  moral  eoadiuon 
of  the  children  aod  young  persoas,  nothing  cau 
be  worse  tlian  the  example  set  by  the  truck 
svstem — an  example  which  is  consuotJy  befdre 
the  eyes  of  the  cltildren,  and  in  which  they 
grow  up,  familiarised  with  the  grossed  frauds, 
the  subtlest  tricks,  and  tlie  most  dishonest 
evasions,  habitually  practised  by  their  masters. 
parents  ^ind  other  adalts,  in  the  very  face  of 
law  and  justice,  and  with  perfect  impumty." 

•Such  is  the  result  of  this  part  of  the 
inquiry  made  by  Mr.  Home.  That  geo- 
tieman  uses  the  emphatic  language  that 
the  truck  system  not  only  familiariset  the 
mind,  and  the  mind  too  of  the  child,  wKh 
the  grossest  frauds,  but  that  it  tends  to 
prevent  the  practice  of  any  of  the  moral 
virtues.  See,  too,  the  effect  as  stated  in 
the  evidence  produced  before  Parliamaot. 
It  is  notorious  that  tha  sysUn  has  lod  to 
the  most  serious  effect  in  levtral  parti  of 
the  country.  The  whole  man  suffers;  hit 
experience ;  his  thrifty  habiu ;  his  resolu- 
tions of  forethought;  he  is  widely  aod 
justly  disconienied,  becomes  a  bad  subject, 
and  ripe  for  mischief.  In  1834  the  exist- 
enceof  the  truck  system  drove  the  mining 
districts  of  South  Wales  into  open  re- 
bellion; it  produced  the  disturbances  that 
took  place  in  Staffordshire  in  1842;  and 
no  one  can  calculate  the  flood  of  the  moral 
and  physical  miKhiefs  that  devastated 
those  counties  as  the  result  of  their  out- 
break. I  will  uke,  in  the  second  place, 
the  payment  of  wages  in  public-houses, 
beer-shops  and  localities  of  that  descrip- 
tion.  You  have  recognised  the  principle 
of  interdicting  such  a  practice  in  the  CoU 
liery.bill  of  last  year ;  let  me  shew  how 
necessary  it  is  that  a  law  of  that  kind 
should  become  universal:—"  Payments  of 
wages  in  cash,-  says  .Mr.  Ilorne, 

**  Are    snade  in   a   puhlic-hou»«  (for    the 
couienience,  ihry  preteoi).  uf  chang* ;,  where 
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it  if  required  tbat  every  man  shall  spend  a 
sliilUng  as  a  rule,  which  is  to  be  spent  in  drink. 
Bojs  have  also  to  spend  proportionately  lo 
tbdr  wages  (generally  sixpence),  and  either 
tiMy  thus  learn  to  drink  by  taking  their  share, 
or,  if  they  cannot^  some  adult  drinks  it  for 
tiMm  till  they  can.  The  keeper  of  this  house 
gtoerally  delays  the  settling  of  accounts,  so 
as  to  give  more  time  for  drinking  previ- 
ously." 

Nov,  Sir,  I  have  frequently  beard  dis- 
credit thrown  on  the  exertions  that  have 
boeo  made  to  promote  the  improvement  in 
the  moral  condition  of  the  working-classes, 
ID  cootequence  of  the  criminal  conduct  of 
some  who  had  received  a  moral  and  reli- 
gious education.  No  doubt  it  is  true  that 
|ienons  may  be  found  in  jails  who  have 
peceived  their  education  in  Sunday  and 
other  schools ;  but  there  is  many  a  man 
who  will  trace  his  ruin  to  the  practice  I 
mention;  whole  families  have  been  pau- 
perised ;  and,  by  a  perverted  logic,  moral 
teaching  itself  is  declared  to  be  useless, 
because  the  system  we  allow  has  made 
moral  practice  next  to  impossible.  The 
third,  it  the  state  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor — I  will  at  once  put  before  the  House 
a  picture  drawn  by  an  able  hand ; — Cap- 


and  in  London.  .  It  is  impossible  for  Ian* 
guage  to  describe  the  horrid  and  disgrace- 
ful scenes  that  are  exposed  to  the  sight 
in  these  places,  and  1  am  sure  that  no  one 
can  recollect,  without  the  most  painful 
feelings,  the  thousands  and  hundreds  of 
thousands,  who  ought  to  be  the  subjects  of 
any  system  of  education,  that  are  hope-* 
lessly  congregated  in  these  dens  of  61th, 
of  suffering,  and  infamy.  Turn,  then,  to  the 
invaluable  report  of  Mr.  Chadwick  on  the 
sanitary  state  of  the  population,  which  has 
just  been  presented  to  the  House.  He 
shows  clearly  how  indispensable  it  is  to 
establish  some  better  regulations  with  re- 
gard to  the  residences  of  the  people,  if 
you  wish  to  make  them  a  moral  and  re- 
ligious race,  and  tbat  all  your  attempts  at 
their  reformation  will  be  useless,  if  steps 
are  not  taken  to  promote  their  decency 
and  comfort.  He  says,  amongst  the  con- 
clusions at  which  be  arrives  towards  the 
end  of  his  report : — 

'<That  the  formation  of  all  habits  of  cleanli- 
ness is  obstructed  by  defective  supplies  of 
water ;  that  the  annual  loss  of  life  from  filth 
and  bad  ventilation  is  greater  than  the  loss 
from  death  or  wounds  in  any  wars  in  which 

modern 
widowhood. 


tain  Miller  the  valuable  superintendent  of  ^^^  country  has    been  engaged  in 

the  police  at  Glasgow,  writes  thus:  '*Tiio^.2!n     *"'  ^^'O^^^^f'f^  ^^  7" 

•-^  r*"  — •      »  and  112,000  cases  of  destitute  orphanage,  re- 

'^  In  the  very  center  of  the  city  there  is  an  lieved  from  the  poor's-rate  in  England  alone, 

eeevranlated  mass  of  squalid  wretchedness,  it  appears  that  the    greatest  proportions  of 

which  ia  prebably  unequalled  in  any  other  deaths  of  the  heads  of  families  occurred  from 

town  in  the  British  dominions.    There  is  con-  the  above    specified    and   other  removable 

ceotrated  everything  that  is  wretched,  disso*  causes;  that  their  ages  were  und^r  forty-five 

lute,  loathsome  and  pestilential.    These  places  years — that  is  to  say  thirteen  years  below  the 

are  filled  by  a  population  of  many  thousands  natural  probabilities  of  life,  as  shewn  by  the 

eC  miserable  creatures.    The  houses  in  which  experience  of  the  whole  population  of  Sweden, 

they  live  are  unfit  even  for  sties  ;  and  every  that  the  younger  population,  bred  up  under 

apartment  is  filled  with  a  promiscuous  crowd  noxious  physical  agencies,  is  inferior  in  physi- 

of  BMQ,  women,  and  children ;  all  in  the  most  cal  organization  and  general  health  to  a  popu- 

levolting  state  of  filth  and  squalor.    In  many  lation   preserved  from  the  presence  of  such 

of  the  houses  there  is  scarcely  any  ventilation ;  agencies ;  that  the  population,  so  exposed,  is 

donghilla  lie  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dwellings ;  less  susceptible  of  moral  influences,  and  the 

and  from  the  extremely  definitive  sewerages,  effects  of  education  are  more  transient^  than 

filth  of  every  kind  constantly  accumulates,  with  a  healthy  population;  that  these  adverse 

In   these  horrid  dens  the  most  abandoned  circumstances  tend  to  produce  an  adult  popu« 

charaders  of  the   city  are  collected;  from  lation  short-lived,  improvident,  reckless,  and  in- 

they  nightly    issue   to  disseminate  temperate,  and  with  nabitual  avidity  for  sensual 

and  to  pour  upon  the  town  every  gratification;   that  these  habits  lead  to  the 
,^^,^  of  crime  and  abomination.*'                  •  abandonment  of  all  the  conveniences  and  the 

Will  any  man  after  this  tell  me  that  it  decencies  of  life,  and  especially  lead  to  the 

is  to  any  pnrpose  to  take  children  for  the  ojer-crowding  of  their  homes,  which  is  de- 

^  ^t  \i       4-      A    '       A       1.  structive  to  the  morality  as  well  as  to  the 

purposes  of  education  during  two  hours  a  ,,^^m,  ^^  ^^^^  ^,^,3^,  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

day,  and  then  torn  them  back  for  twenty-  fective  town-cleansing  fosters   habits  of  the 

two  to  such  scenes  of  f  ice,  and  filtb,  and  most  abject  degradation,  tending  to  the  demo- 

misery  ?    I  am  quite  certain  this  state-  ralization  of  large  numbers  of  human  beings, 

mentiii  not  exaggerated,  I  have  been  on  who  subsist  by  means  of  what  they  find  amidst 

the  spot  and  seen  it  myself :  and  not  only  ^^^  various  filth  accumulated    in  neglected 

Ihererhot  I  hate  foond  a  similar  stale  of  ^^'^^^^^  ^"^  by-places.'' 


Ihioga  exiiliBg  at  Leeds,  at  Manchester, 


I 


Now,  Sir,  can  any  one  gainsay  the  as* 
D2 
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sertion  that  this  state  of  things  is  cruel, 
disgusting  and  perilous  ? — indifTerence, 
despair,  neglect  of  every  kind — of  the 
household,  the  children,  the  moral  and 
the  physical  part — must  follow  io  the  train 
of  such  ef  ils  ;  the  contemplation  of  them 
distresses  the  standers  by,  it  exasperates 
the  sufferer  and  his  whole  class,  it  breeds 
discontent  and  every  bad  passion,  and 
then  when  disaffection  stalks  abroad,  we 
are  alarmed,  and  cry  out  that  we  are  fallen 
upon  evil  times,  and  so  we  are ;  but  it  is 
not  because  poverty  is  always  seditious, 
but  because  wealth  is  too  frequently  op- 
pressive. This,  Sir,  completes  the  picture 
I  desired  to  lay  t>efore  the  House ;  it  has 
been  imperfectly,  and  I  fear  tediously 
drawn.  There  is,  however  less  risk  in  taxing 
the  patience  than  in  taxing  the  faith  of  in- 
dulgent hearers.  I  have  not  presumed  to 
propose  a  scheme,  because  I  have  ever 
thought  that  such  a  mighty  undertaking 
demands  the  collective  deliberation  and 
wisdom  of  the  executive,  backed  by  the 
authority  and  influence  of  the  Crown.  But 
what  does  this  picture  exhibit*  Mark, 
Sir,  first  the  utter  inefficiency  of  our 
penal  code — of  our  capital  and  secondary 
punishments.  The  country  is  wearied 
with  pamphlets  and  speeches  on  gaol-dis- 
cipline, model-prisons,  and  corrective 
processes;  meanwhile  crime  advances  at 
a  rapid  pace;  many  are  discharged  be- 
cause they  cannot  be  punished,  and  many 
become  worse  by  the  very  punishment 
they  undergo— punishment  is  disarmed  of 
a  large  part  of  its  terrors,  because  it  no 
longer  can  appeal  to  any  sense  of  shame 
— and  all  this,  because  we  will  obstinati  ly 
persist  in  setting  our  own  wilfulness  against 
the  experience  of  mankind  and  the  wisdom 
of  revelation,  and  believe  that  we  can  re- 
generate the  hardened  man  while  we 
utterly  neglect  his  pliant  childhood.  You 
are  right  to  punish  those  awful  miscreants 
who  make  a  trade  of  blasphemy,  and  pol- 
lute the  very  atmonphere  by  their  foul 
exhibitions;  but  you  will  never  subdue 
their  disciples  and  admirers,  except  by  the 
implements  of  another  armoury.  You 
must  draw  from  the  great  depository  of 
truth  all  that  can  create  and  re6ne  a  sound 
public  opinion — all  that  can  institute  and 
diffuse  among  the  people  the  feelings  and 
practices  of  morality.  I  hope  I  am  not 
dictatorial  in  repeatmg  here,  that  criminal 
Ub  and  criminal  sUtistirs  furnish  no 
(  te  of  a  nation's  disorder.     Culprits, 

as  they  exhibit,  are  but  the  repre- 


sentatives of  the  mischief,  spawned  by  Um 
filth  and  cormptioo  of  the  times.  Were 
the  crimes  of  these  offenders  the  sun 
total  of  the  crtmet  of  England,  althoogh 
we  sboald  lament  for  the  individoals,  wo 
might  disregard  the  conaeqaencet ;  bnt 
the  danger  is  wider,  deeper,  fiercer ;  and 
no  one  who  has  heard  these  statements 
and  believes  them,  can  hope  that  twenty 
years  more  will  pass  without  some  mighty 
convulsion,  and  displacement  of  the  whole 
system  of  society.  Next,  Sir,  obaenre 
that  our  very  multitude  oppresses  as ;  and 
oppresses  us,  to,  with  all  the  fearful  weight 
of  a  bleuing  converted  into  a  carse.  The 
King's  strength  ought  to  be  in  the  multi- 
tude of  his  people;  and  so  it  is;  not, 
however,  such  a  people  as  we  must  shortly 
have;  but  in  a  people  happy,  healthy, 
and  virtuous:  '* Sacra  Dttm  aanctiqoe 
patres.''  Is  that  our  condition  of  present 
comfort  or  prospective  safety  ?  Tou  have 
seen  in  how  many  instances  the  intelleel 
is  impaired,  and  even  destroyed  by  the 
opinions  and  practices  of  our  moral  world  ; 
honest  industry  will  decline,  energy  will 
be  blunted,  and  whatever  shall  remain 
of  zeal  be  penrerted  to  the  worst  and 
most  perilous  uses.  An  evil  state  of 
morals  engenders  and  diffuses  a  feroeions 
spirit ;  the  mind  of  man  is  as  much  ef- 
fected by  moral  epidemics,  as  his  body 
by  disorders ;  thence  ariae  mnrdefs,  blas- 
phemies, seditions,  every  thing  that  can 
tear  prosperity  from  nations,  and  peace 
from  individuals.  See,  Sir,  the  ferocity  of 
disposition  that  your  records  disclose ; 
look  at  the  savage  treatment  of  children 
and  apprentices;  and  imagine  the  awful 
results,  if  such  a  spirit  were  let  loose  npon 
society.  Is  the  character  of  your  females 
nothing  ? — and  yet  hear  the  language  of 
an  eye-witness,  and  one  long  and  deeply 
conversant  with  their  character  :— 

*'  They  are  becoming  siaiilar  to  the  female 
follovvers  of  an  army,  wearing  the  garb  of 
women,  l>ut  actuated  by  the  worst  pasMons  of 
men  ;  in  every  hot  or  outbreak  in  the  mann- 
facturiog  disihcis  the  women  are  the  leaders 
and  exciters  of  the  young  aien  to  violence. 
The  lanffuage  they  indulge  in  is  of  the  most 
hornd  descripiioo — in  short,  white  they  are 
derooraliicd  themselves,  they  dcnK>ralise  all 
that  come  within  their  reach." 


People,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  ofientti 
administer  consolation  by  urging  that  a 
mob  of  Englishmen  will  never  be  disgraced 
by  the  atrocities  of  the  Continent.  Now, 
Sir,  apart  from  the  fact  that  one  hundredth 
part  of  "  the  reign  of  terror  "*  is  snffeienl 
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to  annihiliate  all  virtue  and  all  peace  in 
society,  we  have  never,  except  in  1780, 
and  a  few  years  ago  at  Bristol  and  Not- 
tiogbam,  seen  a  mob  of  our  countrymen 
ID  triumphant  possession.  Conflagration 
then  and  plunder  devastated  the  scene ; 
nor  were  they  forgotten  in  the  riots  of  last 
year,  when,  during  the  short-lived  anarchy 
of  an  hour,  they  fired  I  know  not  how 
many  houses  within  the  district  of  the 
Potteries*  Consider,  too,  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  time.  In  ten  years  from  this 
hour — no  long  period  in  the  history  of  a 
nation — all  who  are  nine  years  of  age  will 
have  reached  the  age  of  nineteen  years ; 
a  period  in  which,  with  the  few  years  that 
follow,  there  is  the  least  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, the  power  of  the  liveliest  action, 
and  the  greatest  disregard  of  human  suf- 
fering and  human  life.  The  early  ages 
are  of  incalculable  value ;  an  idle  repro- 
bate of  fourteen  is  almost  irreclaimable ; 
every  year  of  delay  abstracts  from  us 
thousands  of  useful  fellow-citizens  ;  nay, 
rather,  it  adds  them  to  the  ranks  of 
viciousness,  of  misery,  and  of  disorder. 
So  long.  Sir,  as  this  plague-spot  is  festering 
among  our  people,  all  our  labours  will  be 
in  vain  ;  our  recent  triumphs  will  avail  us 
nothing — to  no  purpose,  while  we  are 
rotten  at  heart,  shall  we  toil  to  improve 
onr  finances,  to  expand  our  commerce, 
and  explore  the  hidden  sources  of  our 
difficulty  and  alarm.  We  feel  that  all  is 
wrong,  we  grope  at  noonday  as  though  it 
were  night;  disregarding  the  lessons  of 
history  and  the  Word  of  God,  that  there 
b  neither  hope,  nor  strength,  nor  comfort, 
nor  peace,  but  in  a  virtuous,  a  *'  wise  and 
an  understanding  people."  But,  if  we 
will  retrace  our  steps,  and  do  the  first 
works^-if  we  will  apply  ourselves  ear- 
nestly, in  faith  and  fear,  to  this  necessary 
service,  there  lie  before  us  many  paths  of 
peace,  many  prospects  of  encouragement. 
Tom  where  you  will ;  examine  the  agents 
of  every  honest  calling,  and  you  will  find 
that  the  educated  man  is  the  safest  and 
the  best  in  every  profession.  I  might 
quote  the  testimony  of  distinguished  offi- 
cers, both  military  and  naval,  and  they 
will  tell  you  that  no  discipline  is  so  vigo- 
roas  as  morality.  I  have  here  the  earnest 
declaration  of  various  manufacturers,  that 
trustworthiness  and  skill  will  ever  follow 
on  relieioQS  training.  You  have  heard 
the  opinions  of  the  judges  at  the  late 
special  assiaes^more  particularly  the  charge 
of  IbaC  eminent  lawyer  and  good  man. 


Chief  Justice  Tindal.  I  have  read  cor- 
respondence of  the  clergy  in  the  disturbed 
districts,  and  they  boldly  assert,  that  very 
few  belonging  to  their  congregations  and 
none  belonging  to  their  schools,  were  found 
among  the  insurgents  against  the  public 
peace ;  because  such  persons  well  know 
that,  however  grievous  their  wrongs,  they 
owe  obedience  to  the  laws,  not  on  a  cal- 
culation of  forces,  but  for  conscience' 
sake.  Nor  let  us.  Sir,  put  out  of  mind 
this  great  and  stirring  consideration,  that 
the  moral  condition  of  England  seems 
destined  by  Providence  to  lead  the  moral 
condition  of  the  world.  Year  after  year 
we  are  sending  forth  thousands  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  our  citizens  to 
people  the  vast  solitudes  and  islands  of 
another  hemisphere ;  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  will  shortly  overspread  half  the  ha- 
bitable globe.  What  a  mighty  and  what 
a  rapid  addition  to  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, if  these  thousands  should  carry  with 
them,  and  plant  in  those  distant  regions, 
our  freedom,  our  laws,  our  morality,  and 
our  religion  !  This,  Sir,  is  the  ground  of 
my  appeal  to  this  House  ;  the  plan  that  I 
venture  to  propose,  and  the  argument  by 
which  I  sustain  it.  It  is,  I  know,  but  a 
portion  of  what  the  country  requires  ;  and 
even  here  we  shall  have,  no  doubt,  dis- 
appointments to  undergo,  and  failures  to 
deplore  ;  it  will,  nevertheless,  bear  for  us 
abundant  fruit.  We  owe  to  the  poor  of 
our  land  a  weighty  debt.  We  call  them 
improvident  and  immoral,  and  so  many  of 
them  are ;  but  that  improvidence  and  that 
immorality  are  the  results,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, of  our  neglect,  and,  in  not  a  little, 
of  our  example.  We  owe  them,  too,  the 
debt  of  kinder  language,  and  more  fre- 
quent intercourse.  This  is  no  fanciful 
obligation  ;  our  people  are  more  alive  than 
any  other  to  honest  zeal  for  their  cause, 
and  sympathy  with  their  necessities, 
which,  fall  though  it  oftentimes  may  on 
unimpressible  hearts,  never  fails  to  find 
some  that  it  comforts,  and  many  that  it 
softens.  Only  let  us  declare,  this  night, 
that  we  will  enter  on  a  novel  and  a  better 
course — that  we  will  seek  their  temporal, 
through  their  eternal  welfare — and  the 
half  of  our  work  will  then  have  been 
achieved.  There  are  many  hearts  to  be 
won,  many  minds  to  be  instructed,  and 
many  souls  to  be  saved :  **  Oh  Patria  ! 
oh  DivUm  domus .'" — the  blessing  of  God 
will  rest  upon  our  endeavours ;  and  the 
oldest  among  us  may  perhaps  live  to  enjoy. 
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for  himfelf  and  for  hit  cbildreo,  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  immortal,  because  the  moral 
glories  of  the  British  empire.  The  noble 
Lord  concluded  by  moving/ 

*<Tliat  an  bumble  address  be  presented  to 
her  Majesty,  praying  that  her  Majesty  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  take  into  her  instant  and 
serious  consideration  the  best  means  of  dif- 
fusing the  benefiU  and  blessings  of  a  moral 
and  reiieious  education  among  the  working 
classes  of  her  people." 

Sir  James  Graham:  Sir,  my  noble 
Friend  has  on  thiii  occasion  spoken  with 
that  flowing  fervour^  with  that  elevated 
generosity  of  sentiment^  with  that  fervent 
piety,  which  so  eminently  distinguish  his 
character.  For  myself,  I  have  been  re- 
buked as  seldom  rising  above  the  low  level 
of  partv  strife ;  it  has  been  asserted  that 
politicul  hostility  is  the  fcelins  which  pre- 
dominates in  my  mind,  and  which  actuates 
my  entire  conduct.  If  the  rebuke  were  a 
just  one,  I  could  only  say  that  my  example 
is  one  which  it  behoves  all  other  men  to 
avoid }  but,  without  staying  to  vindicate 
myself  from  the  charge,  as  applicable  to 
other  subiccts,  this  let  me  say,  most  ho- 
nestly and  sincerely,  that  upon  this  occa- 
mon,  and  this  subject,  all  party,  all  poli- 
tical considerations  are  utterly  absent  from 
ray  thoughts.  The  sole  question  here  is  a 
duty — an  immense,  an  awful  duty — which 
we  owe  to  the  mass  of  the  people  of  this 
country.     This  is  no  question  of  party,  nor 

*  The  following  Tabic,  showing  the  stale  of 
parts  of  London,  which  it  was  intended  to 
quote,  was  accidentally  omitted. 

The  London  City  Mission  Ileport  of  two  dis* 
ricts  just  examined;  1842 : — 

In  a  small  district  immediately  contiguous 
to  Ilolborn  Hill,  found,  families        .     103 

(consisting  of,  persons  ....     391 

From  six  years  and  upwards,  could  not 
read 2B0 

Of  these,  above  twenty  years  of  age     .    119 

In  five  courts  and  alleys  in  the  Cow-cross 

district  :— 

Heads  of  families  .         .        .         .158 

Cannot  rt>ad 102 

Young    |>ersons,   b«:tween    seven     and 

twenty-two ](HS 

Cannot  read         •        ....      77 

**  Can  we  be  surprised,'*  says  the  report, 
**  at  the  namher  of  public  criminals  ?  Neigh- 
bourhoods such  as  the9»e  chiefly  supply  oar 
gaols  with  inmates.  So  late  as  October  last 
there  were  in  the  House  of  Correelion  alone, 
973  prisoners,  exclusive  of  chiklrcn,  and  out 
of  these  717  bad  oo  education  at  all." 


should  it  for  a  moment  be  ooosidcfcd  or 
treated  as  a  question  of  party ;  the  nwtler 
is  simply  and  assuredly  this,  that  in  a 
great  crisis  of  public  affairs,  it  now  be* 
hoves  us  carefully,  and  calmly,  and  kindly 
to  consider  the  present  moral  and  religious 
condition  of  the  working  classes.  It  is  not 
our  business  on  the  present  oocaskm  to 
enter  into  the  physical  condition  of  the 
people.  That  is  a  suligect,  no  doubt»  of 
vast  and  paramount  importance.  It  is  ob» 
viously  our  duty  to  take  into  considefatioa 
the  ooverty  and  distress  of  the  peode,  and 
to  do  all  in  the  power  of  legi4at«n« 
though  it  is  but  little  that  legislation  can 
do,  to  provide  them  with  the  means  of  ae- 
curine  for  themselves  an  ample  reward  for 
their  labour  and  industry.  But  this  is  not 
the  occasion  for  entering  into  this  sulject. 
One  or  two  remarks,  however,  I  will  dBkr 
on  some  topics  bearing  on  this  subject, 
which  my  noble  Friend  introduced  toinuds 
the  dose  of  his  speech.  As  to  the  truck 
system,  J  on  a  former  occasion  expressed 
my  fear,  that  in  times  of  distress,  and 
when  labour  is  redundant,  the  subtlety  of 
interested  employers  will  always  find  mcana 
to  defeat  the  law,  and  that  when  nrofiti 
arc  low,  the  demand  for  labour  reduced, 
and  labour  superabundant,  the  truck  sys- 
tem of  paying  wages  will,  somehow  or 
other,  be  practically  in  fOToe.  At  the  seen 
time  I  will  say,  that  if  anjfthing  can  be 
pointed  out  in  the  shape  of  additional  le- 
gislation, which  promises  to  break  down 
the  vicious  83rstcm  of  paying  wages  by 
truck,  1  am  quite  satisfied  thist  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  and  the  LegislaUne, 
would  he  quite  willing  to  entertain  the 
propoaal.  With  respect  to  the  payment  of 
wages  in  public  houses,  I  roadily  admit 
that  the  system  is  a  pernicious  one»  and  1 
rqjoice  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  meaaure 
introduced  by  my  noble  Friend  last  Ses- 
sion, with  respect  to  the  regulation  of  la- 
bour in  mines  and  collieries,  the  aenae  of 
the  Legislature  was  decidedly  marked  ia 
reprobation  of  this  system.  I  entirdy  con- 
cur in  the  obsenrations  of  my  noble  Friend 
on  the  subject  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor* 
This  is  a  matter  which  toucha  immediately 
their  moral  condition ;  because  the  educe* 
tion  of  the  children  would  fail  to  jmduoe 
half  its  beneficial  effect  if  the  dwellings  of 
their  parents  are  pcdluted  by  a  want  of 
cleanliness,  and  tney  themselTea  are  de- 
graded by  the  contamination  whidi  tliet 
want  of  deanliness  besets.  But  th»  mat- 
ter is  not  neglected  by  the  Govemaentt 
and  a  moat  iMcful  servant  of  the  pnblav 
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Mr.  Chadwicky    has    been    employed    io 
finuung  the  outline  of  a  measure  on  the 
subject.     I  hare  thought  it  desirable  that 
this  measure  accompanied  by   Mr.  Chad- 
wick's  report,  should  be  referred  to  a  com- 
miisioQ  about  to  be  appointed  by  her  Ma- 
jesty;  and   the  whole  subject^   including 
Migulatkms  necessary  for  the  drainage  of 
falige  cities,  and  for  the  better  construction 
lierealier  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  will 
be  xeferrpd  to  that  commission.     I  trust, 
that  some  i^til  digested  and  practical  mea- 
sure will  emanate  from  their  labours.     I 
will  now  pass  from  these  topics  to  the  one 
whidi  is  the  immediate  subject  of  debate, 
or,  more  correctly  speaking,  which  is  im- 
mediately before  the  House.     The  word 
debate  I  used  inadvertently,  for  this  is  not 
a  question  which  is  to  be  treated  in  that 
looe  of  discussion  which  is  understood  by 
the  term  debate.     The  noble  Lord's  reso- 
lution runs  thus :— • 

''That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to 
her  Majesty,  praying  that  her  Majesty  will  be 
gradoi^ly  pleas^  to  take  id  to  her  instant  and 
serious  consideration  tbe  best  means  of  diffu- 
sing the  benefits  and  blessings  of  a  Qioral  and 
leligiotts  education  a^ng  the  working  classes 
ofbyer  peQpfe." 

So  far  from  objecting  to  the  address  pro- 
poocii  by  my  noble  Friend,  I  have  antici- 
petei  it,  and  it  will  be  my  duty  on  the 
pteaent  occasion,  to  point  out  to  the  House, 
with  their  permission,  the  measures  which, 
eo  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  Government, 
independently  of  the  address  of  my  noble 
Friend,  I  am  prepared  to  submit  to  Parlia- 
ment for  its  consideration  in  reference  to 
tliis  subject.  I  quite  aigree  with  my  no- 
ble Friend,  that  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
trieis  of  this  country,  every  thought  of  the 
human  mind,  and  every  effort  vi  the  hu- 
body,  have  for  a  long  period  been 
entirely  absorbed  in  the  endeavour 
to  add  to  -the  products  of  industry,  and  to 
accumulate  wealth.  All  the  material  pow- 
ers of  this  nation  have  been  developed  and 
improved  in  the  most  remarkable  manner 
— 4he  entire  people  individually  and  collec- 
tively, appear  to  have  been  engrossed  with 
iUb  grand  <^ject;  and  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  multitude  has,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  lieen  most  lamentably  neglected.  It 
is  with  peculiar  grief  and  mortification 
sbat  I  say  this;  but  I  cannot  but  bear  in 
mind,  that  while  all  the  other  governments 
of  £anme,  wacned  by  the  melancholy 
events  wmioh  darkened  the  latter  years  of 
the  fans  oentui;y— rwamed  by  those  sad  les- 
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attention  to  the  moral  training  and  religi- 
ous education  of    their    people,  England 
alone,  Protestant  Christian  England,  neg- 
lected  this  all-important  duty   of  giving 
her  people  that  training,  that  education, 
which  so  intimately  concerns  not  only  their 
temporal,  but   their  eternal   welfare.      It 
may  safely  be  asserted  that  this  most  im- 
portant subject  has  been  neglected  in  this 
country  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  any 
other  civilised  nation.    1  must  say  that  I 
think  recent  events  in  the  manqfacturing 
districts  are  pregnant  with  solemn  wam^ 
ing.     I  quite  agree  with  my  noble  Friend 
in  what  he  has  stated  to  the  House  on 
this  topic.     The  law,  it  is  true,  has  been 
triumphant,  everything  like  violence  has 
been  subdued;  and,  injustice  to  the  people 
of  this  country,  I  roust  add,  that  though 
their  sufierings,  their  privations,  their  dis- 
appointments, have  been  great,  yet  even  in 
those  cases  where  there  has  been  a  breach 
of  the  law  committed,  that  breach  has  not 
been  accompanied  by  acts  of  cruelty  or  of 
remarkable  outrage.     The  police  and  the 
soldiers  have  done  their  duty,  the  time  is 
arrived  when  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tors must  go  forth  to  reclaim  the  people 
from    the    errors    of    their    ways.      The 
harvest    is    abundant,   but    the  labourers 
are  few ;  it  is  time   that  the  good  work 
should  be   begun   in   earnest;  it  is   time 
that  a  better  seed,  the  seed  of  sound  mo- 
rality and  Christian  truth  should  be  sown 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  ;  and  it  must  be 
the  care  of  the  nation— of  the  Government, 
with  a  view  to  the  future  peace,  the  future 
destinies  of  this  country,  to  take  this  most 
serious  subject  into  their  anxious  considera- 
tion.    1  can  truly  say  that  I  have  directed 
my  dioughts  to  this  question  more  anxious- 
ly than  to  any  other.     I  know  well  the 
difliculties  of  it,  and  if  I  can  but  induce 
the   House,  in  the  temper  which  at  this 
moment  pervades  it,  on  this  one  subject,  to 
lay  aside  all  party  feelings,  all  religious  dif- 
ferences,  to  endeavour  to  find  out  some 
neutral  ground  on   which   we   can  build 
something  approaching  to  a  scheme  of  na- 
tional education,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  . 
just   wishes  of  the  established  church  on 
the  one  hand,  and  studious  attention  to  the 
honest  scruples  of  the  dissenters  on  thei 
other;  in  my  judgment  we  ^all  be  con-' 
ferring  a  greater  benefit   on   the  people, 
whom  we  represent  than  by  any  course  of 
policy  which   can   be  adopted ;   and,  for  ; 
myself,  I  wUl  say,  that  all  party,  all  per- 
sonal consideraUqns  will  I  gladly  lay  aside 
could  1  but  hope  that  I  might  bp  made  the 
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humble  instrument  of  proposing  to  the 
House  anything  approaching  to  a  scheme 
which  should  lead  to  the  happy  consumma- 
tion I  desire  with  the  sanction  of  the  Le- 
gislature. The  subject,  I  repeat^  is  a  most 
difficult  one,  and  yet  it  is  one  on  which  I 
am  sure  that  all  feel  so  deep  and  combined 
an  interest  that  I  approach  it  without  ap- 
prehension. Having  thus  prefaced  what  I 
have  to  say,  I  will  shortly  state  to  the 
House  what  has  been  done,  and  what,  un* 
der  the  present  circumstances,  it  is  proposed 
to  do.  The  past  neglect  has  been  so  great, 
that  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible, 
dealing  frankly  with  the  question,  to  at- 
tempt a  remedy  for  the  entire  evil  at  once ; 
I  conceive  that  to  attempt  too  much  would 
be  to  prevent  the  hope  of  effecting  any 
good  at  all.  I  shall  therefore  propose,  at 
present,  to  deal  with  two  classes  of  the  ris- 
ing generation  in  the  legislation  which  I 
shall  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  House 
in  the  present  Session  ;  but,  before  I  open 
my  views  to  the  House,  I  think  it  right  to 
call  their  attention  to  what  has  been  done 
in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years.  In  the 
first  place  I  will  touch  upon  Scotland,  as  a 
country  where,  upon  the  whole,  from  par- 
ticular circumstances,  the  advance  of  edu- 
cation has  been  the  greatest  In  that 
country,  directly  connected  with  the  estab* 
lished  church,  there  is  a  parochial  system 
of  education.  In  that  country,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
found  such  a  system,  because,  generally 
speaking,  throughout  that  country,  in  mat- 
ters of  doctrine,  there  is  no  dissent,  the 
dissent  there  being  limited  to  questions  of 
discipline.  One  of  the  greatest  improve- 
ments of  modem  times,  in  reference  to 
education,  is  that  system  of  education 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Simultaneous  System,  and  which  experi- 
ence has  proved  to  be  in  the  highest  degree 
efficient.  In  Glasgow  a  normal  school  has 
been  established,  by  an  individual  whom  it 
is  impossible  to  praise  too  highly — Mr. 
Stowe,  and  there  this  system  of  simultaneous 
education  was  first  tried  on  anv  scale  wor- 
thy  of  notice.  That  school,  maintained  at 
the  cost  of  a  few  s|>iritod  individuals  fell 
into  difficulties;  and  this  having  become 
known,  the  committee  for  education  of  the 
Privy  Council  advanced  to  it  the  sum  of 
4,500/.,  which  relieved  it  at  once  from  the 
pressure  of  incumbrances  which  would 
otherwise  have  overwhelmed  it.  The  com- 
mittee also  granted  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  church  of  Scotland  the  sum  of 
5,000/.  for  a  training  school  in  Edinburgh, 


and  a  further  sum  of  5,000/1  for  a  tnining 
school  in  Glasgow,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  these  two  schools,  pledged  itaelf  to  ad- 
vance annually  the  sum  of  1,000/.  I  be. 
licve  by  this  grant  of  the  capital  sum  of 
10,000/.,  and  the  annual  grant  of  1,000/., 
there  will  be  provided  for  Scotland  a  num- 
ber of  schoolmasters  trained  in  the  best  sys- 
tem of  instruction,  adequate  to  the  supply 
of  parochial  schoolmasters  throughout  the 
whole  of  that  country ;  and  my  eonvic- 
tion  is,  that  under  this  anangement,  the 
education  of  Scotland  will  be  placed  oa 
a  complete  and  most  satisfactory  foun- 
dation. In  addition  to  these  grants^  the 
Privy  Council  has  granted  to  the  Na- 
tional Society  the  sum  of  5,000/.  for  the 
foundation  and  bmlding  of  a  training  sdiool 
in  connection  with  that  society.  Th^  have 
also  granted  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society  an  equal  sum  of  5,000/.  At  ^ 
Battersea,  a  training  school  has  been  founded 
by  a  small  number  of  individuals,  who  take 
a  great  interest  in  the  improved  system  of 
education ;  and  this  school  having  very 
largely  contributed  to  meet  the  demands 
for  schoolmasters  to  be  sent  to  the  colonies, 
a  further  sum  of  1,000/.  was  granted  to  it 
by  the  Privy  Coundl.  Between  the  years  ( 
1833  and  1839,  the  Treasury  has  directly 
granted  160,000/.  towards  the  building  of 
schools,  and  793  schools  have  been  built, 
giving  accommodation  to  160,000  sdiolars. 
Since  1839,  the  grants  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil  for  the  same  purpose  amount  to  1 12,0001. 
and  these  sums  being  granted  under  li* 
mitatioiis,  which  proportion  the  amount  • 
granted  by  the  Privy  Council  to  the 
amount  of  one-third  subscribed  by  private 
persons,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  out.  • 
lay  for  these  purposes  has  been  336,0001.  ' 
This,  then,  is  what  has  been  done  in  past 
years.  It  is  not,  by  any  means,  all  thai 
ought  to  have  been  done.  But  it  is  a  proof 
that  the  Legislature  of  this  country  has  felt 
it  necessary  to  make  a  beginning  -that  it  is 
advancing  in  the  right  direction,  that  the 
education  of  the  people  is  the  care  of  the 
State.  I  now  proceed  to  point  out  to  the 
House  that  which  I  shad  beg  leave  to 
submit  to  them  in  the  course  of  the  present , 
Session.  I  have  stated  that  1  think  it  would  ( 
not  be  wise,  in  the  first  instance,  to  attempt 
too  much ;  it  will  be  better  to  set  out  with  , 
dealing  with  that  which  is  more  imme* 
diatelv  under  our  control,  and  which  I  will 
call  compulsory  education,  as  it  exists  under 
the  present  law.  The  first  schools  I  shall 
refer  to  arc  those  for  the  |iaupcr  children  in 
the  wockbouses  in  this  country.    With  iha 
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pennissioii  of  the  House,  I  will  state  very 
iliortljy  as  a  proof  that  the  attention  of 
the  Government  need  not  be  urged  more 
pointedly  on  this  particular  subject,  by  the 
address  of  the  noble  Lord,  what  are  the 
pBovisions  of  a  bill  which  I  am  perfectly 
ready  to  lay  on  the  Table  of  the  House  for 
our  immediate  discussion.  As  to  the  pauper 
children,  1  have  to  propose  that  parishes 
may  be  united,  for  the  formation  of  district 
sdioolsj  within  the  distance  of  a  given 
diameter,  not  to  exceed  fifteen  miles.  This 
will  enable  district  schools  to  be  formed, 
not  only  in  the  metropolis,  but  in  all  the 
large  cities  to  which  the  noble  Lord  has  re- 
femd,  where  the  largest  masses  of  people 
are  conmgated,  where,  unhappily,  the 
poverty  u  the  greatest,  and  where*  conse- 
quently, the  largest  number  of  pauper 
dhildren  are  assembled  in  the  workhouses. 
I  shall  propose  that  the  schools  shall,  in 
every  case,  be  situated  within  the  diameter 
I  have  mentioned,  with  an  exception  as  to 
the  metropolitan  district,  where  it  would 
be  desraUe  that  the  schools  should  be  in 
the  suburbs,  and  here  I  shall  propose  that 
the  schools  may  be  erected  within  ten  miles 
of  the  suburbs.  The  children  to  be  edu- 
cated in  these  schools  will  be,  first,  the 
infant  poor,  under  sixteen  years  of  age, 
chargeable  to  any  parish  or  union  within 
the  district.  I  am  now  speaking  of  pauper 
children  ;  illegitimate  children,  orphans, 
children  deserted  by  their  parents,  the 
children  of  persons  undergoing  any  sen- 
tence of  the  law,  and  children  whose 
parents  and  guardians  may  voluntarily 
consent  to  their  being  so  educated.  I  shall 
fKTOpose  that  in  no  case  shall  the  poor-rate 
for  the  purpose  of  building  these  district 
ichools,  exceed  one-fifth  of  the  average 
amount  of  the  rate  for  the  last  three  years. 
I  now  approach  that  which  is  the  real 
difficulty  of  the  matter,  which  difficulty 
proceeds  from  our  own  honest  differences 
of  opinion  on  religious  subjects.  This  is 
the  real  difficulty ;  for  as  to  the  rest»  we 
agree  in  this,  that  a  religious  education  is, 
aner  all,  the  only  true  and  safe  one— the 
great  Christian  principle  we  admit,  but 
unfortunately  we  differ  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  this  Christian  principle  may  be  safely 
imparted*  I  shall  propose,  on  this  pointy 
that  there  should  be  a  chaplain  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  appointed  by  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  to  superintend  the  religious 
instruction  of  such  children  in  these  schools 
as  beJong  to  the  Established  Church.  With 
lefeience  to  those  children  who  object  to 
ibe  ritual  of  the  Established  Churchy  or 


whose  parents  object  for  them,  I  shall  pro- 
pose that  any  licensed  minbter  of  the  par- 
ticular profession  of  faith  of  such  Dis- 
senters sh^Lbeat  liberty  to  visit,  such 
children,  under  certain  regulatioji^,  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  them  in  their  spiri- 
tual concerns.  The  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  secular  instruction  in  these  schools 
will  be  subject  to  the  opinion  and  approval 
of  the  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  for 
education,  by  whom  the  schoolmasters  will 
be  appointed,  and  an  inspector  will  super- 
intend  and  watch  the  whole;  and  every 
schoolmaster  who  shall  be  declared  incom- 
petent or  unfit  for  his  duties  will  be  dis- 
missed forthwith.  I  conceive  that,  under 
this  arrangement,  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  utmost  securitv  is  isken  that  the  chil- 
dren  of  parents  who  are  Members  of  the 
Established  Church  shall  be  educated  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  creed  of  that 
church ;  on  the  other  hand,  full  security  is 
given  on  behalf  of  the  Dissenters,  that  their 
children  shall  be  brought  up  in  the  tenets 
of  their  own  religious  faith,  free  from  all 
their  attempts  at  proselytism,  or  from  having 
respective  creeds  shaken  or  tampered  with. 
I  have  thus  pointed  out  to  the  House  that 
which  concerns  one  large  class  of  children, 
the  children  now  in  the  workhouses  of  the 
metropolis  and  of  the  large  manufacturing 
towns;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe,  if 
such  a  law  as  this  should  be  passed  in  the 
course  of  the  present  Session,  that  in  one 
of  the  large  manufacturing  towns  alone,  I 
mean  the  union  of  Manchester,  schools  will 
forthwith  be  built  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing 1,400  children ;  and  similar  willingness 
to  meet  the  great  object  contemplated  by 
the  House,  will  also,  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, be  manifested  in  many  of  the  large 
manufacturing  towns  ;  and  thus  immediate 
education  of  the  best  kind,  on  the  soundest 
principles,  imparted  in  the  best  manner, 
under  masters  properly  trained  in  normal 
schools,  will  be  freely  given  to  many 
thousands  of  poor  children.  If  we  can 
give  them  nothing  else,  we  shall  thus,  at 
least,  be  giving  them  sound  knowledge ;  we 
shall  bestow  on  them  the  means  of  securing 
not  only  temporal  but  eternal  advantages ; 
and  we  shall  thus  be  discharging  the  great 
debt  which  we  owe  to  that  class  of  our 
brethren  who  are  suffering  the  most,  and 
who  are  most  neglected*  And  let  us  be 
assured,  that  what  we  do  towards  the  ad* 
vancement  of  this  great  object  will  be  re- 
turned us  a  hundred  fold  in  the  future 
attachment  and  good  conduct  of  this  im« 
portant  branch  of  the  rising  generation. 
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^•.r^i.  hl:  u:  Or^a:  Br-Mi.i..  l  pk:«dit:.  csm. 
'.'.»Ui^  '^l  Xlif.  w:.L  t.  Ll.a*.  viiut  1  LIZVC  li£»« 
C«-'j'  >.•:  I  'Ji.lili:>:  Iivi;  vislniu  .  ItdL  Vti:« 
«wr  ^umt  *.«fvt  tit^r  n'  tau  >ca>  sen:  nu:  erf 
Ui»  coutr.r*  ir  oMtter.   iht  tieatticc   le  dtfOM 

u«t  cobrf7««oL  oi  at  aeiobet.  ik  iW  peatua 

bf  MU  b«L  iiAMl.'' 

NuiUt.j  ::aL  If.  ]D:irc  impcKrr  likan 
t)  j(  dL-Knfn^o  (.if  ciai  xnanufacrjni^^  £x>- 
tnr.-:  ,  Uit  I  can  a^-urL  liit  H.-^usi*  that  it 
:•  tr..\\  a  ^jK.viu«Lr.  ••f  lLl  wti.-bk  Tbt  cril 
[^.rL^pt  zLt.iT  liC/.  tli^I  t '  ;iiL  >*]Si.  cv:cat 
i'i  'jtLcr  («*n«.  ^.lu:  slit  dc-icripii.vs  is  ii» 
;{c:i-.nu  c  nlint,  i^  £:*'{!l^dl4tf  :o  ^11  the 
raaji'ifu.iurir.^  liisCriL-i*.  rArliaxacni  has 
dealt  wiili  the  ftuVjtvt  iif  (."du^^iLis  a»  r\. 
i;ar4«  farton'  childivn.  lijt  13  &*  iiii|XTfcvt 
arid  UD!iati»faL-torT  a  tn.iQSi.r,  a»  almost  to 
render  nu;raturT  the  mca>'jic»  whL4i  hare 
Iacii  adujitcd.  The  I^giNlature  ha»  im- 
p(M.d  U|iun  manufdicturvrs  the  xuYx^tr  uf 
giving  the  children  in  their  cmi^lorinciit 
ifjinc  educatinii,  but  it  has  omitted  to 
make  any  pruvi.>ion  with  rv^rd  to  the  (lua- 
litv  f>r  the  dL-;*ree  of  that  ediicatit^n.  This 
bringii  me  tn  the  second  hranch  of  the 
Mjljjt-ct,  U)  which  I  invite  the  attention 
(jf  the  ll(iu!te.  N\i  ehildnn  under  eight 
year<«  of  a;;c  ;ire  allowed  \o  work  in 
a  faeti ir}' ;  e h ild  re  n  U  t  w  ci" ;  t  h  .i^*>  of 
ei|^t  and  thirteen  in.iy  work  in  fjiit«irie.s 
ftir  eight  huunt  a-day  ;  but  it  is  a  ct>nditiou 
«if  tlii'ir  m  working,  that  they  >hall  attend 
ichuol  for  :it  least  two  hoiirt  earh  dav.  It 
roust  huve  been  owing  to  negHgenei\  for  I 
eannot  believe  it  to  havi-  bevii  the  intention 
of  the  lA*gi»laturi*,  tliat  no  pn>}ier  regula- 
tions Were  fraiued  for  the  jmrpoM:  of  earn' - 
iug  into  cllbet  the  pro|)uwd  object  of  the 
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Be  thai  as  it  maj,  I  will  state  what  is 
the  practical  working  of  the  act  as  it  stands. 
A  Roman  Catholic  master  of  a  factory  may 
hafe  attached  to  his  factory  a  school^  with 
a  Roman  Catholic  for  schoolmaster,  and 
may  impose  it  as  a  condition  on  the  children 
of  Protestant  parents,  that  to  obtain  work 
in  his  factory*  they  shall  attend  his  school 
where  the  Roman  Catholic  version  of  the 
Scriptures  is  taught,  and  where  they  shall 
be  trained  in  Uie  Roman  CathoUc  re- 
ligion. 1  mention  this  as  a  proof  of  the 
little  care  and  attention  which  has  been 
bestowed  upon  the  details  of  the  enact- 
ment for  the  compulsory  education  of  fac- 
tory children.  I  do  not  think  it  right  that 
the  quality  of  the  education  should  be  thus 
n^lected.  I,  therefore,  purpose  to  deal 
with  the  quality  of  the  education  as  well 
as  other  essential  particulars.  It  appears  to 
me  that  if  children  of  this  tender  age,  after 
being  worked  eight  hours  a-day,  are  sent  to 
sdiool^  worn  out  with  toil,  without  the 
opportnnity  of  obtaining  refreshment  and 
lelasmtion,  it  is  unlikely  they  will  derive 
much  benefit  from  any  S3rstem  o£  education, 
even  the  best,  which  may  be  administered 
to  thenu  It  is  my  intention  to  propose  that 
cfaildzen  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
thirfeenj  employed  in  factories,  shall  not 
wosk  more  than  six  hours  and  a  half  in 
any  one  day;  that  if  they  work  in  the 
fosenoon  they  shall  not  work  in  the  after- 
noon, or  if  they  work  in  the  afternoon, 
they  shall  not  work  in  the  forenoon ;  but 
tliat  day  by  day,  either  in  the  forenoon  or 
the  aftmioon,  they  shall  attend  school  for 
at  least  three  hoars.  I  have  no  reason  to 
hditwt  that  the  master  manufacturers  will 
be  opposed  to  any  such  regulation.  It  cer- 
tainly will  be  necessary  for  them,  under 
such  an  amngement,  to  have  two  sets  of 
dnldrai  to  carry  on  their  work ;  but  I  am 
salirfed  that  the  humane  fedhigs  of  the 
■Mmn&cturers,  and  the  earnest  desire,  which 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  they  enter- 
tain to  co-operate  oonlially  with  Pariiament 
in  inpraving  the  education  of  the  rising 
youth  of  this  nation,  will  induce  them  to 
aoqniesoe  cheerfully  in  any  measures  which 
are  necessary  for  eflfecting  this  paramount 
object.  Having  obtained  three  hours  in 
astth  working  day  for  the  education  of  the 
dtt]dren»  the  question  next  arises— how 
shall  we  provide  for  them  a  better  educa- 
tion than  they  can  obtain  at  present? 
Under  tlie  law,  as  it  now  stands,  no  master 
BMBinfactmer  can  en^loy  a  child  between 
the  wgjBB  specified,  unless  the  child  can 
|M»4nfff  A  turtifirfltf  cf  its  fttPndinff  a 


school  I  propose  that,  in  every  district, 
with  respect  to  factory  schools,  certificates 
shall  be  granted,  as  at  present,  by  any 
school  in  connexion  with  the  National  So* 
ciety,  or  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  and  by  any  Roman  Catholic  school, 
on  condition,  however,  that  such  school  he 
open  to  the  visits  of  the  inspector  appointed 
by  the  Privy  Council  on  education;  the 
inspector,  of  course,  not  being  at  liberty  to 
interfere  with  the  scheme  cf  religious  in« 
struction  given  to  Roman  Catholic  diildren ; 
but  taking  care  that  no  children  of  Pro- 
testant parents  are  educated  in  the  tenets 
of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Thus,  then,  I 
provide  for  certificates  being  granted  by 
schools  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Society,  and  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society,  and  also  by  Roman  Ca- 
tholic schools  under  the  inspection  I 
have  stated.  But  the  House  will  observe, 
that  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  the 
greatest  want  of  education  exists  in  the 
poorest  districts.  Now,  the  principle 
hitherto  enforced  by  the  Committee  of 
Education  in  distributing  the  sum  annually 
placed  at  their  disposal  by  Parliament,  has 
been  to  make  no  advance  of  money  for  the 
building  of  a  school,  unless  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  sum  required  for  that  purpose 
should  previously  have  been  raised  by  pri* 
vate  subscription.  In  some  cases,  I  believe, 
the  rule  has  been  relaxed,  and  grants  have 
been  made  when  half  the  whole  sum  re- 
quired has  been  raised  by  subscription; 
but,  beyond  that,  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion have  in  no  instance  gone.  I  think  it 
is  most  desirable  to  call  forth  local  exertions 
for  founding  and  maintaining  schools,  and 
that,  it  would  be  far  from  advantageous  to 
throw  the  whole  burden  upon  the  public 
purse.  It,  therefore,  appears  to  me  indis- 
putably necessary  to  adhere  to  the  princi^ 
of  making  advances  from  the  public  fund 
only  in  proportion  to  some  given  amount 
raised  by  private  subscription ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  I  am  bound  to  dedare,  that  as  ^ 
regards  the  poorer  districts,  some  relaxa* 
tion  of  the  existing  rule  ci  pr(^x>rtion  is 
imperatively  called  for.  I  propose,  there- 
fore, that  in  any  districts  where  the  regu- 
lations with  respect  to  the  education  of 
factory  children  shall  be  in  force,  and  in  ; 
which  local  subscriptions,  aided  by  pubUc 
grants,  may  be  inadequate  to  the  erectkm 
tk  schools,  the  inhabitants  shall  be  enabled 
to  procure  a  loan,  to  the  extent  of  one- third 
of  the  cost  of  the  building,  on  the  follow* 
ing  conditions: — ^First,  that  one-third  of 
the  cost  of  the  8chool-h«>use  shall  be  laised 
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on  the  principle  of  local  effbrts ;  secondly, 
that  a  raeroonal  shall  be  presented  by  cer- 
tain of  the  inhabitants  to  the  Committee  of 
Council,  praying  for  a  grant  of  one-third  of 
the  expense  of  the  buOding  from  the  pub- 
lic fund,  and  for  the  loan  of  one-third.  The 
Committee  of  Council  will  make  inquiry 
as  to  the  representation  contained  in  the 
memorial,  and  refer  the  memorial  and 
statement  to  the  justices  of  the  division^ 
who  will  examine  into  the  facts,  and  de- 
clare whether  a  school  is  necessary.  If  the 
justices  declare  a  school-building  necessary, 
the  Committee  of  Council  will  make  a  grant 
of  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  building, 
and  may  empower  commissioners  to  issue 
Exchequer-bills  for  one-third  of  the  amount, 
repayment  of  which  is  to  be  obtained  out 
of  the  poor-rates  in  a  period  of  ten  years. 
That  is  the  mode  in  which  I  provide  for  the 
erection  of  the  school.  Then  comes  a  mat- 
ter of  equal  importance ;  namely,  the  sup- 
port of  Uie  school.  I  propose  to  deal  with 
It  in  this  way :— •!  shall  propose  that  trus- 
tees shall  be  appointed,  who  shall  make 
quarterly  examinations  into  the  accounts 
and  into  the  education  given  in  the  school. 
I  shall  have  it  provided,  that  out  of  the 
wages  of  the  child  shall  be  kept  back  by  his 
master  for  his  education  a  sum  never  ex- 
ceeding Sd,  per  week,  or  more  than  a  twelfth 
of  the  child's  earnings.  This  will  be 
in  the  nature  of  quarter  pence  paid  by 
the  child,  and  will  provide  a  certain  fund. 
The  committee  of  council  will  enable  the 
trustees  to  procure  from  the  poor-rate  of 
their  district  a  sufficiency  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  school,  provided  that  the  cost 
of  maintenance  shall  in  no  case  exceed  3d. 
in  the  pound  on  the  existing  poor-rate. 
This  I  anticipate  wiU  provide  an  ample 
fund.  Then  comes  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  which  is  the  formation  of 
districts  for  these  schools,  and  these  must 
be  varied  in  reference  to  the  different  lo- 
calities. I  propose  that  these  districts 
shall  be  fonned  in  one  of  four  ways — cither 
of  one  entire  parish  or  township,  or  of  an 
ecclesiastical  district,  or  of  two  or  more  pa- 
rishes or  townships,  or  of  two  or  more  ec- 
clesiastical districts  or  parts  of  them.  I 
propose  to  give  the  formation  of  these  dis- 
tricts to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu- 
cation. Then  comes  the  question,  **  How 
are  these  district  schoohi  to  be  managed  ?*' 
I  propose  that  they  shall  be  managed  by 
trusts ;  and  the  composition  of  these  trusts 
I  will  1  r  )  to  the  House.  I  propose 
9  VK  shall  contain  seven  indi- 
thftt  an  ftflifiating  dasTinao 


of  the  district  shall  be  one  ;  if  the  distiici 
contains  only  one  oflkiating  dergyman, 
then  such  clergyman  shaU  be  a  trustee  ex 
officio*  If  the  district  contain  moie  than 
one  clergyman,  or  where  the  school  shall 
be  intended  for  two  or  more,  or  parts  of 
two  or  more  ecclesiastical,  di^rickf,  I  then 
propose  to  give  the  bishop  of  the  diooese 
the  power  of  sdectn^  a  deigyman  to  be 
such  trustee.  I  propose  that  two  of  the 
churchwardens  for  the  year  shall  be  dioien 
by  the  clerical  trustee,  and  added  as 
trustees.  I  then  propose  a  property  qoaK- 
iication  for  all  who  are  not  thus  er  fficio 
trustees,  and  that  the  remaining  four  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  magistrates  ina  special 
session  assembled  for  that  purpose  out  of 
persons  assessed  to  the  poor-rate  at  a  oer- 
tain  rate :  and  I  further  propose  tluU  two 
out  of  the  four  chosen  trusteea  shall  be  miQ- 
owners.  1  am  unwilling  to  weaiy  the 
House  by  entering  into  details,  but  eon* 
sidering  the  importance  of  the  motion  of  mj 
noble  Friend,  I  am  anxious  to  jotpliMp  the 
views  which  the  Government  now  sedL  to 
carry  into  effect  with  respect  to  this  subject 
1  have  provided  in  the  manner  pointed  out 
for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  sfhoob^ 
for  the  districts  in  which  they  are  to  be  ea* 
tablished,  and  for  the  trusts  by  which  they 
are  to  be  managed  ;  and,  now,  I  will  slate 
shortly  the  plan  for  the  government  of  the 
schools.  The  general  management  of  the 
schools  will  be  under  the  control  of  the 
trustees ;  they  will  have  the  power  of  si|^ 
pointing  the  master,  subject  to  the  ap» 
pruval  oi  the  bishop  of  the  diooese  as  to 
his  competency  to  sive  religious  instruction 
to  members  of  the  Established  Churdi. 
The  Holy  Scriptures  are  to  he  taught 
daily,  but  no  child  will  be  reauired  to  re- 
ceive instruction  in  the  Caleraism  of  the 
Church  of  England  or  to  attend  the  Estn- 
blishcd  Church  whose  parents  object  on 
religious  grounds.  The  children  of  pa- 
rents belonging  to  the  Church  of  England 
arc  to  be  instructed  in  the  Catediism  and 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  sepa- 
rate from  the  other  children,  and  tnat 
daily.  The  schoohi  are  to  be  inspected 
by  the  clerical  trustees.  This  being  a 
most  im|iortant  branch  of  the  subject  I 
will  take  the  liberty  of  reading  to  the 
House  two  clauses  of  the  hill  I  am  about 
to  introduce  on  this  point— 

**  And  be  it  eoacted.  that  eveiy  master  of 
a  school  to  be  provided  for  the  edocatioQ  of 
children  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  required  to  teach 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  version  appointed 
by  Uw  to  be  usedinchurchtSitosacbscfaolaia 
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as  shall  be  of  proper  age  to  learn  the  same, 
and  shall  teach  from  no  other  book  of  religion 
whatever  (except  as  hereinafter  provided) ;  but 
DOthiDg  herein  contained  shall  prevent  the  use 
of  any  part  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  divine  worship  in  the  said  school 
by  the  clerical  trustee,  or  by  any  person 
whom  he  may  appoint,  on  Sunday,  or  on 
Christma#day,  and  Good  Friday,  or  any  of 
the  usual  fasts  and  festivals  of  the  Church 
which  may  be  school  bolydays,  provided  that 
DO  scholar  shall  be  required  to  attend  at  such 
divine  worship  whose  parent,  guardian,  or  other 
person,  having  the  legal  custody  of  him,  shall 
object  to  such  attendance.*' 

**  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  Catechism  of 
the  Church  of  England, as  by  law  established, 
together  with  such  portions  of  the  Liturgy 
thereof  as  such  clerical  trustee  may  appoint, 
shall  be  taught  at  such  periods,  not  exceeding 
one  hour  at  the  same  day  for  each  scholar,  and 
at  such  times  as  the  clerical  trustee  may  select. 
Provided,  however,  that  if  such  scholars  be  not 
instructed  in  a  room  apart  from  the  scholars 
whose  parents  desire  that  they  should  not  be 
present  at  such  instruction,  the  whole  period 
to  be  appropriated  to  such  religious  instruc- 
tion shall  not  exceed  one  hour  during  the 
morning  school,  and  one  hour  during  the  after- 
Doon  school,  on  days  in  each  week  :  and 
such  clerical  trustee  may  direct  the  said 
master  to  teach  such  Catechism  and  portions 
of  the  Liturgy  as  aforesaid,  at  such  times  and 
during  such  periods,  not  exceeding  three  hours 
in  the  whole,  as  the  said  trustee  may  appoint, 
oo  every  Sunday ;  and  during  all  such  periods 
as  aforesaid  the  said  roaster  shall  give  such 
other  religious  instruction  to  the  said  scholars 
as  such  clerical  trustee  shall  direct,  the  mode 
in  which  such  religious  instruction  shall  be 
given  being  determined,  and,  the  selection  of 
the  books  for  that  purpose  being  made,  by  the 
derieal  trustee  alone;  and  it  shall  be  lawful 
lor  soch  clerical  trustee,  or  for  such  other  per. 
SOD  as  he  may  appoint,  at  such  periods,  to  in- 
struct^  catechise  and  examine  such  children  as 
he  may  deem  advisable,  except  as  hereinafter 
provided  in  the  principles  of  their  religion.*' 

Then,  as  to  the  children  of  Dissenters,  if 
the  parents  desire  it,  they  need  not  be 
present  at  the  periods  at  which  the  Church 
otediism  or  any  portion  of  the  Liturgy  is 
tao^t.  The  clause  bearing  upon  this 
point  is  the  following :— i 

"  And  be  it  enacted,  that  if  any  parent  shall 
notify  to  the  master  or  trustees,  that  he  desires 
that  such  scholar,  on  the  ground  of  religious 
objection,  may  not  be  present  at  the  periods 
when  such  catechism  or  portions  of  the  Liturgy 
are  taught  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  any  person  to  compel  such  child  to  be 
present  at  such  periods,  nor  to  punish  or  other- 
vrise  molest  sucn  child  for  not  being  present ; 
and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  trustees  or 
master  of  the  said  school,  or  any  other  person 
to  give  or  permit  to  be  given  in  die  said  school 
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any  religious  instruction  to  such  scholar  except  1 
the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  herein-  * 
before  appointed.  Provided  that  such  child  . 
shall  at  such  periods  be  instructed  in  some  ! 
other  branch  of  knowledge  taught  in  the  j 
school." 

The  House  will  perceive  that  I  provide  ' 
only,  that  in  all  schools  the  authorised 
version  of  the  Scriptures  shall  be  read ;  no  < 
special  religious  instruction  will  be  given  to 
the  children  of  Dissenters  if  their  parents 
object.  The  constitution  of  the  trust,  in 
itself,  is  a  sufficient  security  that  no  undue  • 
influence  in  reb'gious  matters  will  be  re- 
sorted to,  but,  beyond  that,  the  trustees 
will  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  inspec-  ; 
tors  of  the  committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 
I  have  dealt  specially  with  the  case  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  children.  They  may  have 
schools  of  their  own,  and  those  schools  will 
have  the  power  of  granting  certificates.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  produce  security  to  the 
churchman  by  giving  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  a  veto  in  the  appointment  of  the 
schoolmaster,  if  he  be  not  satisfied  of  his 
competency  to  give  instruction  in  the 
catechism  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  There  la  likewise  for  the 
churchman  the  additional  security  of  a 
clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  being 
a  trustee,  ex  officio,  and  of  provision  being 
made  for  the  religious  instruction  of  chil- 
dren of  members  of  the  Establishment  in 
the  manner  prescribed  in  the  clauses  which 
I  have  read.  As  regards  Dissenters  I  have 
followed  the  general  outline  of  Lord 
Brougham's  bill,  introduced  in  1820,  and 
in  some  instances  I  have  almost  adopted 
his  words,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
that  on  the  whole.  Dissenters  will  be  satis- 
fied when  they  see  that  we  have  provided 
their  children  with  instruction  by  the  best 
masters,  who  will  be  subject  to  constant 
inspection — that  they  are  only  required  to 
read  the  authorized  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  that  all  attempts  at  proselytism 
are  prevented  by  the  strongest  guards.  I  do 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  go  further  on 
the  present  occasion.  Perhaps,  I  have  stated 
enough  to  satisfy  the  House  that  this  impor- 
tant subject  has  been  a  matter  of  anxious 
and  daily  thought  to  the  Government.  I 
have  endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
meet  conflicting  objections  from  opposite 
quarters ;  I  know  not  whether  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  that  object,  but,  at  all 
events,  it  will  be  my  duty  to  submit  to  the 
House,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  the 
result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  this  subject.  Two  bills  are  already 
prepared,  and  shall  be  laid  on  the  Table 
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after  the  fhortest  notioe.    If  her  Mftjcwtj's 
Goremment  Aooid  neceed  in  pve^uling 
upon  the  Home  to  ai^opt  theie  neanirefy 
we  iball  have  the  mtttuctum  of  knowing 
that  we  have,  in  the  ooime  of  a  single  Ses- 
aon,  made  a  greater  adrance  towards  giving 
a  sound  education  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
community  than  has  been  made  in  the 
accumulated  Sessions  of  past  centuries.     1 1 
is  mj  firm  conTiction,  that  as  regards  policy^ 
as  regards  true  wisdom,  as  regards  the  com- 
fort, happiness,  and  well-being  of  the  rising 
generation,  it  would  be  impossible  to  adopt 
a  measure  more  salutary  in  its  tendendes 
or  more  important  in  its  results  than  that 
of  which  I  have  described  the  outline.     I 
trust  we    shall    overcome   the  difficulties 
which  have  hitherto  defeated  anj  attempt 
to  deal  with  this  Question.     I  hope  that  no 
word  has  fallen  from  me  which  can  have 
given  ofienoe  to  any  one.     It  has  been  my 
earnest  desire  to  frame    the   regulations 
to  which  I  have  referred  on  the  fairest 
principles,  and  by  no  means  in  a  sectarian 
[  spirit,  and  if  there  should,  happily,  exist  a 
disposition  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
to  adopt  them,  I  have  the  strongest  reason 
to  believe  that  from  my  hon.  Friends  on  this 
side  of  the  House,  and   in   the  highest 
quarters,  not  only  no  obstruction  can  be 
anticipated,  but  that  cordial  co-operation 
will  be  given  to  the  Government  in  an 
booeat  attempt  to  settle   this  most   irri- 
tating, but  vital  question. 

Lord  John  Ruuell  thought  the  House 
would  express  without  any  hesitation  its 
satisfaction  at  the  motion  which  his  noble 
Friend  bad  brought  before  the  House. 
He  heartily  wished  he  could  say,  that  the 
statements  made  by  his  noble  Friend  had 
less  truth  in  them  than  he  believed  they 
had.  He  wished  I  hat  the  melancholy 
statements  of  the  noble  Lord  were  a  fiction, 
or  that  the  nobleLord  had  only  brought  them 
forward  to  show  how  dark  were  the  shades 
in  some  parts  of  a  bright  picture;  but  he 
was  afraid  that  they  were  not  selected  with 
such  a  view,  that  they  were  only  speci- 
mens of  the  general  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  not  fictions  which  examination 
would  disprove.  The  two  reports  of  the 
commissioners  referred  to  by  his  noble 
Friend,  the  reports  of  the  inspection  of 
gaols,  collieries,  and  mines,  the  numerous 
statistical  records  which  his  ooble  Friend 
had  quoted,  to  which  be  would  not  refer, 
all  showed  that  the  same  kind  of  facts 
which  bis  noble  Friend  mentioned  were 
general,  and  they  proved  that  the  most 


melancholy  igooraoce  and  the  nost  defito* 
raUe  vice  prevailed  in  the  asannfacf  riag 
districts.  On  the  present  oeeaaioo  ha  had 
no  wish  to  enter  into  party  or  raligloos 
coosideratiotts  whidi  were  at  all  Ukdy  In 
disturb  the  general  harmony,  and  there- 
fore he  had  listened  with  much  pleasnre  to 
the  plan,  and  to  the  general  dasoiiptiow  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  He  waa  glad 
to  learn  that  the  Government  had  ap^ied 
itself  to  devise  pUns  for  the  imptofeinct 
of  the  education  of  the  people.  With 
respect  to  that  plan  he  wishea  to  say,  as 
well  as  with  respect  to  the  osotioo  of  the 
noble  Lord  as  to  the  intenUons  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  they  both 
seemed  confined  to  the  promotaoa  of  edw* 
cation  amongst  the  mannfaetming  classes. 
The  motion  of  his  noble  Friend  was  a 
very  general  one— 

"  That  her  Majesty  will  be  gfacioasly  pleas- 
ed to  take  into  her  instant  and  serious  ooasidefw 
atioo  the  best  aeans  of  diflnsing  the  benefits 
and  blessings  of  a  moral  and  religioiis  edaea- 
tion  among  the  working  classes  of  her  people.** 

It  was  his  belief  that,   in  addition  U 
those  evils  which  had  been  raetted  to  the 
House  by  his  noble  Friend— if  he  had 
gone  into  details  with  respect  to  the  atata 
of  the  agricultural  portions  of  the  cowotrj 
— his  noble  Friena  would  have  found,  is 
reeards  many  of  them  at  least,  a  lanenl- 
able  state  of  destitution— that   parenta 
are  wholly  unable,  in  many  parU  of  the 
country,  to  send  their  children  to  sehool  al 
all— that  they  are  incapable  of  paying  the 
small  pittance  necessary  fbr  that  import- 
ant purpose— and  that  the  rising  genera* 
tion  in  the  rural  districts  is  growmg  op  in 
as  great  ignorance  as  in  soase  at  those 
localities    to    which    his   noble  Friend's 
speech  more  particnlarly  referred.    The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  referred  to  the 
grants  which  had  been  made  by  votes  of 
that  House  to  promote  edocatioo,  which 
were  first  suggested  by  Lord  Brougham, 
afterwards  adopted  by  Lord  Althorp,  and 
carried  out  by  his  successors.     At  the 
ssme    time    the   sums  which   had  been 
panted  to  the  committee  of  Privy  Coaocil 
lor  the  promotion  of  education,  were  ex- 
ceedingly small,  and  indeed  very  insig* 
nificant,  when  compared  to  the  large  suom 
which  were  voted  for  other  important  ser- 
vices.   The  sums  of  20,000(.,  30,000/., 
and  40,000t,  which  had  been  voted  lor 
education,  were  trifling  compared  to  the 
large  vole  by  the  House  for  the  essential 
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fftrpotetol  natiookl  deresce  or  natiMml 
aetmnty.  In  eonpafuon  U)  Ibem  ike 
f/trntt  for  «dm»uoD  tuok  iato  abcolote 
nolhiagiieu.  ThenghtliOii.  GeBtiomaD'c 
f hfxt  fiir  the  etiucation  of  tbe  pauper 
children  ia  dwtrict  gchook  wamed  to  be 
very  like  the  plaa  that  was  introduced 
inU  the  poor-law  bill  mluch  was  broa^t 
iRto  Parliament  two  years  ago.  There 
was  •ome  difierenoe  as  to  the  regulaiioiu, 
but  ao  fiar  ai  they  went  to  ectabliah  cchook 
for  the  children  of  paufiers  ui  Korkboutes, 
and  not  for  tlie  children  of  those  who  re- 
ceived owt.dooc  relief,  they  were  alike. 
Wiib  reijMCt  Id  the  schools  for  children 
ifl  IJKloriea,  the  profMMed  regulations  were 
sot  ao  deUiled  that  he,  having  no  other 
knowledge  of  them  than  he  had  gathered 
friMi  the  speech  of  the  ngbt  hou.  Gentk- 
tnaa,  could  be  prepared  to  give  any  opi- 
oion  as  to  whether  thoae  details  were 
foModed  au  the  best  practical  system.  It 
was  propoaed,  he  saw  with  satitfaction,  to 
place  tboie  achoolc  under  the  inipection  of 
the  GoTernment  io«pectori<,  as  appointed 
by  the  Pri»y  Council.  With  respect  to 
what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  truly  said, 
M  to  this  not  being  aparty  question,  nor 
calculated  to  excite  itrong  feelings  between 
chnrchnKD  and  dissenters,  tvitbout  consi- 
dering very  cloaely  the  regulations  pro- 
poied,  he  should  say  that  the  plan  ought 
not  to  be  and  could  not  be  opposed  by 
those  who  bad  seriously  at  heart  the  busi- 
iMH  of  educating  the  people.  The  balance 
OD  either  aide  was  so  inconsiderable  that 
be  would  not  for  his  own  part  permit  that 
to  weigh  against  the  importance  of  the 
whole.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  not  one 
child  ofadisienteTneed  beeicluded  from 
tbeae  schools  by  the  strictness  of  the  rules 
imiiowd  upon  Ihera — that  there  was  no 
occaaiou  for  any  parents  to  be  alarmed 
Gar  the  religion  of  their  children — then 
be  should  aay  that  it  would  be  far 
bettw  to  accept  the  regulation*  and  not 
caval  at  the  parts  of  a  scheme  which 
ihey  could  not  object  lo  ai  a  whole.  He 
woald  further  say,  that  he  was  now  only 
acting  in  conformity  with  a  declaration  of 
hi*  made  at  a  former  period,  when  he 
proposed  another  scheme  to  which  the 
Goremment  wished  to  give  effect.  When 
it  was  objected  to  snch  schemes  that  they 
hkd  a  tcndeacy  to  make  the  children  at 
the  school*  indifTerent  as  to  the  authorised 
version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  taught 
by  the  cbnrcb,  or  to  make  them  Unita- 
rians, or  lo&deb,  he  pointed  out  at  all 


timei  thM  be  ooniidered  those  fears  about 
the  (Bcrease  of  dissent,  the  errors  of  Uni- 
tarianism,  and  tlie  spread  of  Roatan  Ca- 
tholic doctrines,  as  so  many  graios  of 
sand  in  comparison  with  the  importance 
of  disseminating  a  moral  and  religious 
education  among  the  people.  He  would 
IB  illustration  of  this  view,  just  read  a  few 
paaaagea  from  the  report  of  the  Inspector 
of  Mines  and  ColliericB  in  the  West  ftiding 
of  Yorkshire,  a  sort  of  second  metropolitan 
dislHct  of  a  county  eminent  for  its  zeal 
in  sending  the  Bible  to  heathen  lands,  and 
missionaries  to  China,  Bombay,  Hindoo- 
stan,  Olaheite,  and  other  benighted  coun- 
tries where  the  people  had  never  heard  of 
the  blessings  of  the  gospel— a  country 
eminent  for  the  plentifulne«a  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, where  not  only  rdigious  toleration 
prevailed,  but  where  there  was  nothing  to 
eicite  reproach  in  regard  to  religious  per- 
secutions. The  noble  Lord  read,  from  the 
second  report  of  the  cammissioners  for  in- 
quiry into  theemployment  of  children,  the 
following  extract : — 

"Of  the  state  of  ignorance  of  the  colliery 
children  in  the  Weal  Riding  of  YoAshire, 
Mr.  Sjmons  gives,  among  many  others,  the 
following  examples :— *  Three  giHs  (all  em- 
ployed in  the  pits),  of  the  agei  of  sixteen, 
fifteen,  and  eleven,  were  enamined,  not  one  oT 
whom  could  read  easy  words  without  constant 
ipelling,  and  two  of  whom  knew  their  letters 
impcrrectly.  I  found  two  of  these  girls  per- 
fectly Ignorant.  They  had  no  knowledge 
even  of  the  existence  of  a  Saviour,  and  as- 
sured both  the  curate  and  myself  that  tbe> 
had  not  heard  about  Christ  at  all.' " 

A  girl  eighteen  years  old  ; — 

"  I  never  learnt  nought.    I  never  go  to 

church  or  chapel.    I  have  never  heard  that 

good  man  came  into  the  world,  who  was 

God'a  Son,  to  save  sinners.    I  never  heard  of 

Christ  at  all.     Nobody  has  ever  told  me  about 

'  'm,  nor  have  m;  father  and  mother  taught  me 

pray.    I  know  no  prajer;  I  never  pray.   I 

have  been  taught  nothing  about  such  things. 

The  Loid  sent  Adam  and  Eve  on  earth  to  save 

nners.     I  don'l  know  who  made  the  world; 

never  heard  about  God.    Jesus  Chilst  was 

shepherd  ;  he  came  a  hundred  years  ago  to 

iceive  sin.     I  don't  know  who  the   Apostles 

ere.     Jesus  Christ  was  born  in  heaven,  but 

I  don't  know  what  happened  to  bim  ;  he  came 

earth  to  commit  sin  ;  yes,  to  commit  sin. 

Scotland  is  a  country,  but  I  don't  know  where 

it  is.    I  never  heard  of  France.    I  don't  know 

who  Jeius  Christ  was;    1  never  saw  bim,  hut 

I've  seen  Foster,  who  prays  about  him.  I  have 

been  three  years  at  a  Sunday-school.     I  don't 

know  who  the  Apostles  were.     Jesus  Christ 

died  for  his  son  to  be  saved," 
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Similar  are  the  antvers  gireo  bj  the 
colliery  children  examined  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Halifax : — 

'  I  don't  know  wlio  God  is.  I  have  heard  of 
God  and  Jesus  Christ,  but  I  cannot  tell  who 
that  was.  If  I  died  a  good  giri  I  should  go  to 
heaven,  &c.  They  told  me  that  at  the  sdiool 
yesteiday.  I  did  not  know  it  before.'  'I 
donU  know  if  he  (the  man  for  whom  he  liur- 
nedy  who  was  his  uncle)  is  related  to  me ;  I 
don't  know  what  vou  mean  by  uncle  or  cousin. 
I  never  went  to  day-school  or  Sunday-school. 
I  cannot  read  or  write.  I  never  heard  of  Jesus 
Christ.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  God. 
T  never  heard  of  Adam,  or  know  what  you 
mean  by  Scriptures.  I  have  heard  of  a  bible, 
but  don't  know  what  'tis  all  about.  I  do  not 
know  what  would  become  of  me  hereafter  if  I 
am  wicked ;  1  have  never  been  told.  If  I  tell 
a  falsehood  or  lie,  I  tell  a  lie ;  it  may  be  good 
or  bad,  but  I  don't  know  the  difference.' " 

Such,  the  noble  Lord  continued,  was 
the  total  ignorance  of  these  people,  which 
the  right  boo.  Gentleman  proposed  a  plan 
to  remedy.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
•aid  he  had  framed  his  plan  with  a  view  to 
meet  the  scruples  of  dissenters,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  regulations  for  the 
children  of  churchmen  were  framed  with 
the  object  of  meeting  the  views  of  that 
party.  When  such  were  the  objects  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  if  they  found 
his  plan  at  all  answer  those  ends,  while 
such  as  had  been  described  was  the  igno- 
rance of  the  children,  if  that  plan  would 
admit  one  child  to  the  beneBts  of  educa- 
tion, or  at  length  put  an  end  to  that  con- 
dition which  was  a  reproach  to  the  couo* 
try,  it  would  not  only  be  folly,  it  would  be 
wickedness  to  oppose  it.  Therefore  his 
conviction  was,  that  with  respect  to  any 
plan  to  be  proposed  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  that  the  objections  would  be 
not  to  the  principles  he  had  announced, 
but  that  the  scheme  fell  short  of  the  ob- 
jects and  views  of  his  noble  Friend  the 
Member  for  Dorsetshire.  As  regarded 
the  plans  for  the  education  of  pauper 
children  and  factory  children,  there  was 
one  point,  though  he  did  not  wish  to  raise 
diflBculties,  necessary  to  advert  to.  It 
was  this — that  owing  to  the  immigration 
of  Irish  labourers,  there  were  a  great 
many  Roman  Catholic  children  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  and  we  ought  to 
endeavour  by  every  means  to  give  those 
children  as  good  an  education  as  possible. 
It  might  not  be  possible  to  educate  them 
with  the  others,  but  they  ought,  if  possi- 
ble, to    receive    the    same    advantages. 


There  were,  as  his  ooUe  Friesd  Iralj 
stated,  many  difficolties  in  the  qocftioD  of 
education,  and  ihey  could  only  he  deftlt 
with  by  an  exemtive  govemosent  rcccifiug 
general  support.  There  was  a  great  fear 
on  the  part  of  many  membm  of  Ike 
church  that  it  was  intended  to  sap  mod 
undermine  the  foondatioos  of  the  ehaich ; 
and,  on  the  other  band,  a  great  tear  oo 
the  part  of  Protestant  diasenters  that  it 
was  intended  to  entrench  upon  religkNia 
liberty,  and  give  the  church  exclusive  do- 
minion, and  difficulties  of  this  kind  be 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  thought  could  oolj  be 
overcome  by  an  executive  govenunent* 
supported  without  dbtinction  of  party. 
There  was  another  point,  the  moat  impor- 
tant of  all,  connected  with  edocatioiiy 
respecting  which  something  had  beea 
done  by  the  late  Government,  in  giving 
grants  to  the  National  Society,  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society,  and  the  eda- 
cational  establishment  of  Glasgow.  He 
meant  a  provision  for  securing  a  supply  of 
properly  quali6ed  teachers,  and  he  did  Dd 
think  enough  had  been  done  for  this  par- 
pose,  because,  if  they  came  to  examine 
into  particulars — if  they  looked  into  those 
statistical  details  by  which  one  is  so  often 
deceived— if,  on  hearing  of  600,000,  or 
900,000,  or  1,500,000  children  receivinf 
education,  they  asked  particularly  ftoa 
any  one  who  had  examined  the  children, 
they  would  often  find  that  thoae  who  had 
learned  to  repeat  certain  words  by  rote,  so 
far  from  having  really  instilled  into  them 
any  religious  or  moral  principle,  or  any 
real  mtellectnal  knowledge,  were,  in  fact, 
entirely  destitute  of  such  acquireaMota, 
and  attached  no  ideas  at  all  to  the  worda 
they  had  learned  to  repeat.  He  might 
adduce  on  this  point  the  opinions,  amongat 
others,  of  a  very  excellent  and  intelligent 
man  with  whom  the  right  hon.  Geotleosan 
bad  no  doubt  become  acquainted — name- 
ly, the  chaplain  of  the  prison  for  voung 
offenders  at  Parkhurst.  That  gentleman 
had  found,  that  of  those  young  offenders, 
many  had  been  at  National  Schools,  at 
British  and  Foreign  Schools,  and  at  Dia. 
senters'  schools,  but  yet  were  reallv  with, 
out  knowledge  of  scnptnre,  and  still  more 
completely  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of 
those  principles  which  should  be  learned 
from  the  scriptures.  Why  waa  this  ?  The 
real  fault  was  in  the  school-master.  All 
those  who  were  concerned  in  education, 
or  had  paid  mnch  attention  to  it,  said, 
'*  If  you  tell  me  the  character  of  the 
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schoolmaster^  I  shall  know  the  character 
of  the  school."    This  was  the  fact.     If 
there  was  a    good    schoolmaster  —  one 
who  understood   what  education    was — 
who   was    familiar    with    the   minds    of 
joung  people  —  who  would    look   after 
etery  child  he  had  to  teach,  and,  in  short, 
whose  heart  was  in  his  work — such  a  man 
would  be  really  successful,  and  his  pupils 
would  go  forth  with  minds  really  instructed 
and  improved.     But  a  schoolmaster  who 
only  knew  his  business  by  rote — who  was 
acquainted  with  mere  forms — who  could 
simply  hear  children  read,  and  see  that 
certain  sums  in  arithmetic  were  got  through 
in  some  way  or  other — would  communi- 
cate to  children  only  the  appearance  of 
education,  and  no  real  good  would  be  ob- 
tained  from  his  instructions.     Therefore, 
he  said,  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  bare  good  establishments  for  the  train- 
ing of  schoolmasters.     It  was  not  only 
desirable  to  have  good  establishments  for 
that  purpose,  but  most  desirable,    also, 
that  means  should  be  taken  for  securing 
the  future  welfare  and   respectability  of 
youog  men  going  out  to  take  charge  of 
schools.  The  British  and  Foreign  Central 
School,  in  the  Borough-road,  had  brought 
up  many  young  men  who  had  shown  con- 
SKierable  talent ;  but  many  of  those  who 
bad  sbowD  much  talent,  found  the  occu- 
patioo  of  a  schoolmaster  so  thriftless  and 
Qodetirable,  and  found  other  pursuits  so 
much  more  advantageous,  that  they  left 
teaching,  in  order  to  obtain  a  higher  re- 
ward for  the  exercise  of  their  talents  in 
other  occupations.     It  might  not  be  in 
the  power  of  the  State  to  educate  the 
whole  people  of  the  country,  but  with  re- 
spect to  those  who  were  to  be  the  school- 
masters of  the  people,  it  might  do  much 
to  elevate  them  in  character,  to  give  them 
some  deg^ree  of  honour  and  reputation, 
and  to  make  provision  that  they  should 
not,  in  their  old  age,  be  left  entirely  desti- 
tute*   There  was  another  point  of  great 
difficulty,  with  respect  to  which  he  had 
hardly  anything  to  suggest,  but  which,  as 
the  Government  were  disposed  to  pay  at- 
tentioo  to  the  subject,  they  ought  to  con- 
sider, with  a  view  to  6nding  some  way  of 
obviating  the  difficulties.    The  difficulty 
was  with  respect  to  parents  sending  their 
children  to  school.     One  cause,  perhaps, 
was  the  want  of  efficient  schoolmasters. 
If  parents  found  that  their  children  were 
littU  improved  at  school,  and  spent  much 
time  there,  during  which  they  might  have 
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been  earning  wages,  they  were  very  likely 
to  ^take  them  away.    His  noble  Friend, 
in  examining  this  subject,  must  have  been 
very  much  struck  with  the  unwillingness 
of  parents  to  allow  their  children  to  go  to 
school.      Both  in   country  districts  and 
agricultural  districts,  where  parents  found 
themselves  ill  off,  and  wages  low,  they 
were  apt  to  send  their  children  to  work 
instead  of  to  school^  in  order  to  eke  out 
the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood.     It 
appeared,  also,  from  the  blue  book  on  the 
Table,  and  many  others  of  the  same  kind, 
that  children  nine  or  ten  years  old,  or  of 
a  much  younger  age,  could  earn  very  con- 
siderable wages,  and  this  was,  of  course, 
a  powerful  temptation  to  withdraw  chil- 
dren  from  school,   especially  when  the 
education  given  at  school,  was  of  a  very 
inferior  kind.     We  could  not  attempt  in 
this  country  any  plan  of  compulsory  edu- 
cation— no  good  would   be  attained   by 
any  of  those  plans  for  forcing  education, 
which  were  adopted  in  some  countries  on 
the  continent.     But  it  was  certainly  an 
object  for  consideration,   whether  some 
means  could  not  be  found  to  make  the 
reward  of  sending  children  to  school,  as 
attractive  as  that  of  goin^:  out  to  labour. 
He  did   not  think  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  insuperable.     He  thought  you  might 
hold  out  certain  advantages  which  would 
induce  the  working  people  to  send  their 
children   to  school.     Another  important 
subject  was  the  provision  of  better  means 
of  education   for  the  class   immediately 
above  the  working  class.     At  present  this 
class,  both  in  towns  and  the  country,  were 
apt  to  look  with  some  jealousy  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  children  of  the  labouring 
classes  getting  better  education  than  their 
own.     This  was  a  subject  on  which  more 
might  be  done  by  unions  of  country  gen- 
tlemen   in    the  country,   and   of    master 
manufacturers  in    town,   est'iblishing   or 
encouraging  schools  of  a  superior  charac- 
ter, in  which  some  of  the  most  useful  arts 
of  life   might  be   taught  in  conjunction 
with  scriptural  instruction.     If  they  could 
improve  the  education  of  the  classes  im- 
mediately above  the  working  classes,  they 
would  do  much  towards  the  improvement 
of  the   working   classes   themselves.      A 
generation  growing  up  with  better  educa- 
tion, would  take  a  greater  interest  in  its 
working,  and  would  not  allow  that  entire 
absorption   of   the   time  of    children    in 
harassing  and  almost  degrading  occupa- 
tions, which  now  took  place.  He  repeated, 
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Ibtt  be  vat  |;Ud  to  hear  the  plan  of  tbe 
ri^bt  boo.  Gentleoan,  to  far  aa  be  pro- 
poied  to  %o.  He  trotted  tbe  Goreromeiit 
voold  coosider  tbe  queation  still  fortber, 
aod  that  tocb  larger  aod  more  ouitared 
meainref  woold  be  broogbt  forward  at 
voold  enable  ParliameDt  bereaficr  to  aay, 
tbat  tbey  had  improved  tbe  religioos  aod 
moral,  as  well  at  tbe  pbysical  cooditioo 
of  the  people. 

VitcouDi  Sandon  had  taken  a  deep  in- 
tereit  io  the  diftcuttioo.  He  thought  there 
were  iodicatioos  of  feelingt,  on  both  sides 
of  the  House*  which  would  tend  to  remove 
this  great  question  from  tbe  field  of  politi- 
cal and  theological  discouioo,  to  a  posi- 
tion  in  which  it  might  be   satisfactorily 
settled.      He  hoped  the  plan   proposed 
would  remove  apprehension  on  all  sides, 
since,  withoat  doing  violence  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  one  class,  it  insured  the  offer  of 
education  in  the  tenets  of  the  established 
Church,  all  who  would  iakt  it.     It  was 
impossible  for  him  to  give  an  opinion  on 
the  details  of  this  plan  on  hearing  them 
for  the  first  time,  but  so  far  as  be  could 
judge  at  tbe  moment,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  there  was  notbiog  in  them  to  which 
a  member  of  tbe  Church  of  England  bad 
any  right  to  object     He  agreed  heartily 
in  the  observation  of  tbe  noble  Lord  who 
spoke  last,  that  when  a  fearful  mass  of 
ignorance  eiisted  in  the  countrv  among 
our  very  mixed  population,  it  did  not  be- 
hove men  on  either  side  of  tbe  House  to 
stick  too  closely  to  their  peculiar  opinions. 
They  were  about  to  embark  in  a  new  and 
a  great  undertaking.    They  ought  not  to 
take  any  step  without  caution;  and  his 
right  hon.  Friend,  therefore,  had  acted 
wisely  in  seizing  upon  those  two  great 
branches  of  education  which  would  point 
out  the  line  which  should  be  taken  with  a 
view  to  the  adoption  of  a  general  system 
of  national  education.     With  respect  to 
the  formation  of  union  or  district  schools, 
he  was  inclined  to  think  that  such  schools 
would  be  too  large,  and  that  it  would  be 
better,  in  tbe  first  instance  at  least,  to 
confine  the  scliools  to  those  children  whom 
they  were  bound  to  educate,  and  for  whom 
it  would  ultimately  be  incumbent  on  the 
unions  to  provide.    The  plan  propounded 
by  his  right  hon.  Friend  would  seem  to 
leave  no  ground  for  jealousy  on  the  part 
of  either  churchmen  or  dissenters ;    but 
in  the  case  of  Roman  Catholic  children 
there  was  some  difficulty  to  be  overcome. 
The  number  of  Roman  Catholic  children 


not  bowevtr  very  gnat ;  ihcjdM  Mt, 
be  believed,  exceed  a  qoartcr  of  a  ■iho», 
aod  be  bad  oo  dosbt  iliat  for  thcar  aMial 
and  religioos  edacatM,  tbe  weoltbiar  aad 
charitat4e  portion  of  tbeir  own  coamoMMi 
would  amply  provide.  He  trwatcd  ikai  os 
this  subject  tbe  Hoaae  woold  be  obom* 
OKHis,  aod  tbat  tbey  wooU  al  Itaglli  be 
able  to  reosove  tbat  growing  caoker  am  tbo 
vitals  of  tbe  coootry,  the  cvd  cffeela  of 
which  could  oot  be  loo  early  arrested* 
Tbe  reports  oo  the  sobfect  proved  beyond 
all  question  tbat  tbe  want  of  proper  in. 
strnction  was  aeverely  felt  by  the  poorer 
classes  of  tbe  coesmnnity,  and  his  bdiof 
was,  that  the  Goveroment  plan  woi 
only  a  sound  but  a  aafe  ooo,  with  a 
to  even  a  more  extended  aysteoi  of  oa- 
tional  education.  He  agreed  wicb  tba 
noble  Lord  tbe  Member  for  Loodoo,  thai 
the  radical  diflBcohy  waa  to  got  good 
teachers  in  schools,  aod  to  keep  tbMs 
there.  A  good  schoolmaster  might  earn  aKWO 
in  any  other  employmenL  A  good  loacbcr 
might  get,  perhaps  70/.  or  80/.  a  year ; 
but  a  man  qualified  to  earn  socb  a  aalary 
as  a  teacher,  might  earo  much  nsoro  aa  a 
merchant's  clerk,  or  in  some  ooe  of  tba 
numerous  employments  which  were  well  re* 
warded.  He  would  be  very  glad  if  tba  po* 
sition  of  the  teacher  could  be  ao  ioiprovod 
as  to  present  advantages  in  aooM  degreo 
proportionate  to  those  of  other  ompm* 
ments;  but  there  were  verr  groat  din* 
culties  in  the  way  of  auch  a  oooaoas. 
mation.  He  was  glad  tbta  importaol 
subject  had  received  the  atteotion  of  Go* 
vernment,  and  be  hoped  tbe  plan  to  ba 
adopted  would  be  productive  of  aomised 
good. 

Mr.  Ewart  was  led  to  hope  that  tbo 
measure  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net the  Secretarv  for  tbe  Home  Depart* 
ment  would  lead  to  the  happiest  resolta. 
It  could  not  be  doubted,  from  tbe  reports 
which  bad  been  laid  before  the  Hooao» 
that  great  ignorance  prevailed  aoioog  tbo 
lower  classes  in  this  country,  and  tbia» 
too,  although  there  wero  ample  fonda^ 
which  if  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  edo* 
cation,  would  go  far  in  removing  it.  This 
was  established  by  the  reports  of  tbo 
charity  commissioners.  He  agreed  thai 
it  was  most  important  to  elevate  the  cha* 
racter  and  condition  of  the  schodmastera, 
and  of  that  fact  all  who  had  read  tbe 
letter  of  M.  Guizot  to  tbe  schoolmaslers 
of  France  must  be  convinced.  He  thoucht 
it  desirable  that  all  parties  should  cooUNoe 
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and  supprett  their  discords,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eflfectiDg  bj  one  common  efibrt 
ibe  great  reformatioD  of  which  the  plan 
aboot  to  be  adopted  by  the  Government 
was  the  commencement,  and  he  could 
only  say  that  if  that  plan  succeeded,  no 
greater  blessing  could  be  conferred  on  Ihe 
coantrY  at  large.  He  viewed  a  system  of 
gcaeral  education  as  being  likely  lo  be  at- 
tended with  the  very  best  moral  results ; 
for  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  whatever  so- 
cial advantages  might  be  for  the  time  pro* 
duced,  the  education  of  the  human  mind 
musty  under  any  circumstances,  eventually 
lead  to  the  dissemination  of  the  blessed 
truths  of  religion.  He  believed  that  there 
was  no  hon.  Gentleman  on  either  side  of 
the  House,  but  would  most  cordially  con- 
cur in  the  motion  of  the  noble  Lord,  and 
in  the  measure  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet. 
Sir  C.  Bwnrell  said,  that  in  the  agricuU 
tnral  districts  of  the  south  of  England 
the  clergy  were  making  the  most  strenu- 
ous eaertions  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  poor,  and  in  their  efforts 
the  clergy  were  greatly  assisted  by  the 
fsnlry»  tbeir  wives,  and  daughters,  as 
well  as  by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 

Eman.  This  was  he  knew  the  case  in 
own  part  of  the  country,  and  he  should 
be  ungrateful  if  he  had  not  mentioned  it 
to  the  House.  There  was  but  one  opinion 
as  to  the  utility  of  imparting  useful  know* 
ledge  lo  the  poor,  and  he  sincerely  hoped 
that  from  the  present  proposal  on  the 
port  of  the  Government  the  children  of 
iha  homUer  classes  would  obtain  good 
asoral  and  religions  instruction. 

Mr.  Shaw  expressed  his  deep  regret 
that  in  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Dorsetshire,  and  in  that  of 
the  right  boo.  Baronet  the  Secretary  of 
Siaie  for  the  Home  Department,  no  allu- 
sion had  been  made  to  the  present  con- 
dilioo  of  Ireland.  He  was  sure  that  as 
vsgarded  that  country,  the  deepest  regret 
would  universally  prevail  at  this  apparent 
nerieei  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  He 
did  not  wish  to  introduce  into  this  debate 
any  discussion  upon  the  particular  ques« 
lion  to  which  he  had  referred;  but  he 
could  not  help  expressing  his  anxious  de- 
siie  that  the  principles  which  had  been 
enunciated  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
with  respect  to  England,  would  be  event- 
ually axtended  to  Ireland,  and  he  alluded, 
in  ssaking  this  remark,  more  particularly 
to  ihol  part  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet's 
wham  ha  eonceded  that  where 


there  was  an  established  religion,  the 
maintenance  of  that  religion  should  be 
the  chief  object  of  the  education  which 
was  conferred.  He  had  thought  it  right 
to  make  these  observations,  and  he  hoped 
that  in  doing  so  he  had  introduced  no  new 
topic  of  angry  discussion.  The  present 
time,  perhaps,  was  the  fitting  period  to 
discuss  this  question ;  but  he  hoped  that 
when  the  proper  time  came  the  application 
of  the  principle  which  had  been  advanced 
could  not  be  denied. 

Mr.  C.  Buller  begged  to  congratulate 
the  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for  Shore- 
ham  (Sir  C.  Burrell),  at  the  improved 
condition  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
southern  districts.  The  time  had  not  long 
passed  when,  he  must  say,  that  the  most 
lamentable  ignorance  had  been  displayed 
in  those  districts,  and  he  alluded  more 
especially  to  the  transactions  which 
occurred  in  the  county  of  Kent.  He 
begged  to  express  his  entire  concurrence 
in  the  views  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Home  Department ; 
but  he  felt  some  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing what  was  the  exact  extent  of  the  pro- 
position of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  whe- 
ther it  extended  to  towns  only,  or  to 
country  districts.  [Sir  James  Oraham: 
To  towns  only,]  Though  the  present 
application  of  the  plan  extended  to  towns 
only,  he  thought  that  it  was  obvious  that 
the  principle  must  eventually  be  extended 
to  the  rural  districts  of  the  country— -that 
this  was  but  the  first  step  towards  the  de- 
velo|tement  of  a  large  and  general  plan  of 
education.  He  thought  that  they  must 
now  accept  with  thankfulness  the  plan 
which  had  been  offered  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  and  that  they  would  do  well  in 
leaving  to  the  Government  the  time  for 
carrying  out  that  plan  to  a  more  extended 
field.  His  present  object  in  addressing 
the  House  was  particularly  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Government  to  an  import- 
ant practical  point  to  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dumfries  had  alluded,  he 
meant  the  enormous  amount  of  money  at 
present  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  cha- 
rity in  the  country,  a  large  portion  of 
which  might  be  made  applicable  to  promote 
the  education  of  the  people*  When  he 
had  heard  the  proposition  made  that  there 
should  be  an  addition  to  the  amount  of 
the  existing  rates,  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  the  proposed  system,  he  had  felt 
convinced  that  to  that  part  of  the  scheme 
there  would  be  some  opposition  offered, 
E2 
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an  opposition  from  which  the  Goveromeot 
ought  not  to  shrink,  and  which  every  man 
would  aid  the  Government  in  removing^. 
And  it  was  with  this  view  that  he  alluded 
to  the  large  amount  of  money  now  avail- 
able for  charitable  purposes  in  this  country. 
Three  or  four  years  ago,  the  charity  com- 
missioners had  presented  to  that  House  a 
report  of  unusual  length  upon  this  subject. 
As  it  had  taken  seventy  gentlemen  two 
years  to  prepare  those  reports  it  would 
probably  take  an  individual  140  years  to 
read  them  through.  From  an  analysis, 
however,  that  had  recently  been  made  it 
appeared  that  the  charity  properly  of  this 
country  produced  1 ,200,000/.  a  year,  and 
if  that  property  were  properly  managed 
be  had  no  doubt  it  would  realise  2,000,000/. 
Of  this  1,200,000/.  the  amount  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  education  was  312.000/. 
No  less  than  151,000/.  were  devoted  to 
schools  in  which  the  classics  were  taught, 
and  141,000/.  to  schools  in  which  no 
classical  instruction  was  given,  while  the 
remaining  19,000/.  was  expended  on 
schools  of  an  elementary  character. 
These  schools  were  scattered  all  over 
the  country,  and  contributed  little  to 
general  education,  and  what  he  desired 
was,  that  the  larger  fund  which  might  be 
obtained  from  this  source  should  be  ap- 
plied in  providing  proper  moral  and  reli- 
prious  instruction  for  the  mass  of  the  people. 
It  was  to  be  remembered  that  from  this 
calculation  the  universities  were  excluded, 
and  he  was  satisfied,  if  the  House  inquired 
into  the  subject,  it  would  be  announced 
that  much  of  the  residue  might  be  well 
applied  towards  the  general  purposes  of 
education.  In  making  this  observation, 
he  alluded  more  particularly  to  the  distri- 
bution of  small  sums  in  the  way  of  cha  • 
ritable  donations,  putting  out  of  the  ques- 
tion gifts  of  clothes  and  medical  relief,  and 
everything  in  the  nature  of  specific  cha- 
rities; but  there  were  large  sums  doled 
out  in  the  shape  of  small  money  gifts  to 
the  poor  of  the  country,  which  were  really 
of  very  small  essential  benefit— if,  indeed, 
they  did  not  produce  positive  harm.  If 
one  could  describe  these  gifts  by  any  short 
term,  and  if  any  one  adjective  would 
describe  them  more  forcibly  than  another, 
he  thought  that  they  might  well  be  de- 
icribed  as  being  gifts  of  a  '*  mischievous*' 
character.  They  were  not  merely  useleu, 
they  were  extremely  mischievous— more 
mischievoas  than  could  well  be  described. 
He  would  mention  a  case :  in  St.  Lake's 


he  found  that  there  was  a  costom  of  di»« 
tributing  gifts  of  this  sort,  in  what  wat 
called  Is.  6d.  tickets,  which  were  gtvao 
away  just  before  Chrbtmaa.  The  torn  of 
200/.  was  given  away  in  this  maDoer 
according  to  a  report  made  in  1828.  The 
effect  of  these  gifts  was,  not  to  produce 
any  beneficial  effects,  for  the  money  wat 
almost  universally  spent  in  diinking— lo 
much  so,  that  on  the  days  of  distribotioo, 
the  gin-shop  keepers  in  the  neighboorhood 
were  compelled  to  hire  extra  hands  to 
serve  the  additional  customera  who  came 
to  them.  Therefore  it  was  that  he  wat  of 
opinion  that  these  gifts  were  mischievoat 
rather  than  advantageous.  Now,  what 
was  the  total  amount  of  money  frittered 
away  in  this  manner,  per  annum  ?  It  wat 
170,000/. — a  sum  which,  if  properly  ap- 
plied, would  do  much  towards  establitbing 
a  good  and  proper  plan  of  education  for 
the  people.  He  thought  that  it  would  be 
improper  had  he  suffered  the  tubjeci 
before  the  House  to  past  without  xho 
observations  upon  a  topic  to  nearly  con- 
nected with  it,  which  he  had  made,  and 
he  trusted  that  the  subject  of  the  hintt  ho 
had  thrown  out  would  not  be  over-looked 
by  Government,  in  any  future  contidera* 
tion  which  they  might  think  it  m 
to  bestow  upon  the  matter  in  qucttion. 

Sir  R,  H.  Inglis  taid,  that  although  he 
had  the  mitfortune  to  mitt  the  greater 
part  of  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart* 
ment,  yet  that  naturally  and  almost  necet* 
sarily  he  felt  such  an  interest  in  the  tob- 
ject  before  the  Hoote,  that  he  trutted  ibr 
the  indulgence  of  the  House  while  he 
stated  his  view — no,  he  could  not  tay  hit 
general  view,  upon  the  plan  propoted  bv 
Government;  but  while  be  intimated  hie 
dissent  from  much  of  the  little  which  Im 
had  heard.  He  should  he  torry  to  dis- 
turb, by  any  remarks  of  his,  the  ^neral 
unanimity  which  had  prevailed  during  the 
discussion,  but  there  was  something  of 
more  value  and  importance  than  even 
unanimity — there  was  truth-*and  hecouM 
not  sacrifice  his  convictions  of  the  one  for 
the  sake  of  the  other.  His  right  boo. 
Friend,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech^ 
had  stated  that  all  attempts  to  protelytiae 
would  be,  by  the  Government  plan,  rtgidly  ^ 
guarded  against.  Now,  to  proselytise,  as 
he  understood  the  word,  was  to  endea* 
vour,  as  a  Christian,  to  bring  hit  neigh* 
hour  to  those  views  which  be  tincerei} 
believed  to  be  founded  on  truth ;  and  hie  { 
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could  not  support  any  system  of  national 
and  extended  education — he  could  not 
Gonceive  that  any  such  system  was  enti- 
tled to  commendation,  which,  in  the  very 
first  instaoce,  would  guard  against  the 
promotion  of  truth,  and  keep  individuals 
firom  inculcating  that  which  they  sincerely 
believed  to  be  the  truth.  In  reference  to 
observations  which  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down, 
be  would  beg  to  guard  himself  from  any 
imputation  that  he  favoured  the  opinions 
advocated  hy  that  hon.  Gentleman.  He, 
for  one,  could  be  no  party  to  diverting 
from  the  purpose  of  their  original  testators 
any  portion  of  funds  left  by  them  to  be 
distributed  in  the  shape  of  education  in 
village  schools  or  doles  of  village  bread. 

Bf  r.  Bullet  only  spoke  of  doles  of  money.] 
e  understood  the  hon.  Member  to  have 
referred  to  doles  of  clothes.   []Mr.  Buller  : 
No,  no ;  neither  clothing  nor  medical  re- 
lief.]    He  thought  that  172,000/.  was  the 
sum  according  to  the  synopsis  used  by  the 
hon.  Member,  which  appeared  to  be  col- 
lected throughout  England  for  the  distri- 
bution of  charity  in  the  three  forms  of 
clothing,  money,  and  food.     Now,  he  did 
not  concur  with  the  hon.  Gentleman  in 
what  he  had  said  with  respect  to  the  diver- 
sion of  charity  left  to  be  applied  in  forms 
other  than  that  of  distribution  in  money 
doles;  but  with  respect  even  to  money, 
he  thought  that  before  meddling  with  the 
subject,  persons  should  attempt  to  place 
themselves  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
physical  condition — a   difficult  task  for 
Members  of  that  House— of  those  who 
really  stood  in  need  of  an  eighteen  penny 
distribution.    They  should  try  to  do  this 
before  they  could  be  able  properly  to  judge 
of  the  true  value  to  such  persons  of  such 
donations — donations  which  they  received 
by  the  will  of  the  testator,  just  as  Mem- 
ben  of  that  House  received  their  rich  in- 
heritances.    Unless  the  application  of  the 
charity  was  productive  of  eflfects  clearly 
inuDOral,  the  House,  he  conceived,  should 
not  legislate  upon  the  subject.     Let  them 
first  prove  the   immorality,  before  they 
stepped  in  to  divert  the  funds  from  the 
use  the  testator  intended  that  they  should 
be  applied  to.    Guarding  himself  from 
being  held  bound  to  the  adoption  of  those 
principles  which    the   Government    had 
gireD  their  sanction  to,  he  would  conclude 
by  expressing  his  regret  that  the  discus- 
•ion  upon  to  important  a  subject  as  educa- 
ttai  abooU  hftfe  been  brought  forward  at 


a  time  when  nine-tenths  of  the  Members 
of  the  House,  and  himself  among  the 
number,  had  certainly  not  expected  that 
any  such  subject  would  have  been  intro- 
duced. 

Sir  George   Grey  expressed  his  satis- 
faction that  the  subject  before  the  House 
had    been    taken    up    by   the    Govern- 
ment, and  that  a  plan  had  been  proposed 
which  he  could  cordially  support.      He 
sincerely  agreed  with  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Liverpool,  that    this  great 
subject  should  be  withdrawn  from    the 
circle  of  party  warfare— that  they  should 
all  of  them  co-operate  cordially  in  dis- 
charging that  which   had   been   so  well 
proved  by  the  documents  upon  theTable  to 
be  an  imperative  duty,  and  in  attempting  to 
abate  an  evil  which  was  destroying  the  mo- 
rality of  the  country.     He  might  add  the 
expression  of  his  satisfaction  at  the  spirit 
in  which  the  subject  had  been  taken  up  by 
the  Government.      He  was  sure  that  for 
his  own  part  he  could  promise  them  his 
cordial   assistance   in    carrying  out  any 
measures  constructed  on  liberal  and  com- 
prehensive, but  not  latitudinarian  princi- 
ples, for  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  people  of  this  country.    The  evi- 
dence laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House  he 
had  read  so  far  as  time  had  permitted, 
and  though  it  contained  nothing  very  new, 
yet  it  furnished  ample  corroborative  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  previous  reports, 
setting  forth  the  great  destitution  with 
respect  to  the  means  of  providing  sound 
education,  unfortunately  existing.    There 
was  a  great  numerical  deficiency  in  schools 
for   the  education  of   the  poor,  and  he 
agreed  with  his  noble  Friend  in  thinking 
that  it  had  been  sufficiently  proved  that 
where  schools  did   exist  they  were  fre-- 
quently  of  the  most  inefficient  description 
owing  to  ^the  very  defective  education  of 
schoolmasters— a  class  of  persons  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  society,  and  who 
should  be  looked  upon  in  a  very  different 
light  from  that  in  which  they  were  usually 
considered.      Hitherto  little  or  nothing 
had  been  done  for  them.    True,  normal 
schools  had  been  erected,  but  nothing  had 
been  done  to  raise  the  character  of  teach- 
ers by  increasing  the  emoluments  of  de« 
serving  masters  and  thus  maintaining  them 
in  that  condition  which  should  appertain 
to  a  profession  the  highest  in  its  moral 
end  which  any  profession  could  aim  at, 
but  which  had  been  overlooked  and  unen- 
couragedi  owing  to  the  small  temporal 
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iodttcemenU  which  it  held  out  to  men  of 
high  taleot  and  groat  attaiDaatnta.     Some 
porttOD  of  the  fuoda  at  the  dispoaal  of 
GoferaineDt  might  be  apportioned  to  this 
object.     He  hoped  that  they  woald  be 
fouod  ample  for  huaiog  in  tome  degree  the 
atatoa  of  the  achoolmatler,  and  ao  induce 
men  of    talent  and    character    to    un. 
dertake  hia  dutiea.     With  reapectto  aome 
obaervationa  made  by  hia  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Liakeardt  he  wiahed  to  ob- 
aerve  that  there  waa  a  very  large  aum 
applicable  to  educational  purpoaea  at  pre- 
aent  entirely  loat  by  beiug  diatriboted  over 
very  large  tracta  in  very  amall  amoonta — 
in  amounta  whicht  from  their  very  amall- 
neaa,  could  not  be  uaeful  in  the  diatrict, 
and  entirely  incapable  of  being  applied  to 
educational  purpoaea,  at  it  wat   impoa- 
aible  that  they  could  k>e  diverted  from  the 
truat  in  conaequeoce  of  the  expenaea  of  a 
chancery  auit  neceatary  for  the  proceaa. 
He  had  been  in  communication  with  Lord 
Cottenharo,  and  he  waa  glad  to  say  that  a 
bill  waa  in  preparation  by  which  fundt  in- 
tended originally  for  education,  but  which 
had  become  incapable  of  being  ao  applied, 
would   be  rendered  available  for  useful 
educational  purpoaea.     He  believed  that 
the  Government  would  give  their  willing 
asaiatance  to  the  object  of  auch  a  measure, 
ahould  their  own  aystem  not  make  auch 
provisiona  aa  to  render  its  introduction 
unnecesaary.    He  certainly  thought  that 
every  effort  ahould  be  made  to  render 
funda  now  dormant  available,  in  order  to 
aupply  the  exiating  educational  deficiency. 
With   reference  to  the  information  laid 
upon  the  Table,  it  waa,  he  thought,  of 
great  importance  that  it  ahould  be  made 
aa  public  aa  poaaible.     No  difference  ex- 
isted in  the  Houae  as  to  the  deficiency  in 
the  mcana  of  education,  and  the  neceaaity 
for  supplying  that  deficiency,  and  it  waa 
therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  evidence  before  the  Houae  ahould  be 
circulated    aa   widely  as    poaaible.      He 
would  beg  to  augseat  to  Miniaiera,  that 
ateps  should  be  taken  for  publishing  the 
evidence  before  the   House  in  a  shape 
which  would   render  it  as  accessible  aa 
poaaible. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  aaid,  that  he  quite 
agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  that 
it  waa  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
all  poaaible  publicity  ahould  be  given  to 
the  melancholy  details  contained  m  these 
reports,  and  to  the  opinions  given  on  the 
authority  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  col* 


lected  the  evidesce  with  raapcct  to  iIm 
existing  deficiency  in  oducation,  aa  to  the 
beat  meana  for  applying  a  ramedy.     B«l, 
after  all,  be  waa  afraid  that  the  iatar* 
ference  of  tka  Legialature  would  ba  of 
little  effect,  ooleaa  anong  tba  adoeaiad 
and  wealthy  claaaea  the  cooviotm  ootid 
be  begotten  that  they  were  all  to  blaaaa, 
onleaa  they  fell,  and  were  all  coaviiioad*- 
maoufacturera,  aa  well  aa  laDdowaeia 
those  poaseaaed  of  wealth,  and  the  reapoa 
aibility  for  the  aae  of  wealth— that  thoy  bad 
been  all  individually  neglectful  of  the  ada- 
cation  of  the  poor ;  and  be  traated  mora  to 
the  moral  effect  of  the  demonatratioo  of  to> 
night  encouraging  individual  exertioB  tliaa 
he  did  to  the  interference  of  the  Legiala- 
ture*    In  expreaaing  hia  graiitade  to  hia 
noble  Friend  for  the  time  and  attentioa 
which  he  had  devoted  to  the  aobiaol*  and 
the  manner  in  which  be  had  introduced  it 
to  the  Houae,  he  ooald  oot  but  feel  that  it 
waa  greatly  owing  to  hia  noble  Friend,  to 
his  character  and   discretion,  that  thej 
might  attribute    the  general   ananioHiy 
which  had  prevailed  in  the  Houae  dariag 
the  debate.     He  apprehended  that  that 
unanimity  would  be  productive  of  the 
beat  effect  throughout  the  coontry  io  co«- 
vindng  the  public  that  when  all  parly 
feelinga    were    forgotten  in  a  aeoaa  of 
public  duty — there  muat  be  in  tbia  aiaaa 
^ao  continually,  and,  from  the  very  aa. 
ture  of  thinga,  ao  neceaaarily  davotad  Co 
party    warfare  —  a    atroog     and    ovar- 
poweriuf  aenae  of  the  neceaaity  of  iha 
caae  which  cooM  produce  auch  gao«ral 
unanimity.     The  aame  effect  would  ba 
aaaisted   by  the  diaperaion  through  the 
country     of    the    evidence     befbra    the 
Houae,  and  he  would  undertake  on  tba 
part  of  the  Government,  that  the  raooaa* 
mendation  made  by  the  right  boo.  Geo* 
tleman    would    not    be   loat    eight   of. 
The  general  publication  to  be  tbua  giveo 
to  that  evidence,  he  repeated,  woold,  aa  ho 
truated,  produce  the  beat  effect  io  ao* 
couraging    individual    exertion,    withool 
which  the  interference  of  the  Legielatom 
muat  be  oaeleaa.     With  reapect  to  tho 
obaervationa  made  by  hia  hon.  Frieod 
him  (Sir  R.  H.  InglU),  he  ahoaM  be 
that  achoola  were  eaublished  In  which  ob 
attempt  should  be  made  to  inculcate  tho 
religion   which  be  believed  waa  fonodod 
upon  truth;  but  he  woold  aak  hia  hoo. 
Friend   to  remember,  that    if   they  did 
rigidly  abide  by  an  exclaaive  ayatem,  tho 
cooaequeocea  muat  be,  oot  a  gaio  of  j 
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verti  to  tbeir  faith,  but  that  all  must  be 
left  in  the  hopeless  state  in  which  they 
existed  at  present,  and  the  unhappy  result 
most  be  an  increase  of  infidelity,  not  a 
pro^ss  in  converting  the  people  to  truth 
and  ^odness.  If  they  said  that  they  would 
eali^ish  no  schools,  in  which  they  did  not 
attempt  to  gain  converts  to  the  Established 
Choreoy  they  would  make  a  declaration 
which  would  utterly  alienate  from  their  side 
mmnj  whose  support,  under  other  circum- 
atances,  they  might  hope  ultimately  to  gain. 
Iq  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  it  was  a 
compsuriaon  of  advantages  and  of  disadvan- 
tagesy  as  it  was  in  many  matters  of  poli- 
tical importance,  and  if  the  arguments  of 
bia  hon.  Friend  were  to  avail,  and  things 
were  to  be  allowed  to  remain  as  they  were 
— that  no  effort  was  to  be  made  to  reclaim 
from  profligacy  and  misery  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  children  at  present  subjected  to 
the  worst  of  temptations — he  must  say, 
that  the  result  would  be,  that  the  cause  of 
true  religion  would  be  prejudiced,  and  not 
advanced.  With  respect  to  some  observa- 
tions made  upon  the  policy  of  diverting 
charitable  bequests,    he  must  say,  that 
in  some  cases  he  thought  that  the  in- 
terference of  legislation  might  be  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  advantages 
of  endowment    for  education.    He  was 
aware  of  many  instances  in  which  they  were 
kMt  in  consequence  of  the  object  of  trusts 
being  no  longer  attainable.    The  trustees 
oouM  not  legally  transfer  the  funds  in  their 
charge  to  any  other  purpose  than  that 
■lentioned  by  the  testator  without  an  ap- 
plication to  Chancery,  which  would  cost 
at  least  from  60/.  to  70/.— an  expense 
which  the  funds  were  insufficient  to  meet. 
And   if  the  application  should  be  con- 
tested, the  cost,  of  course,  would  be  very 
much  increased ;  and  a  person  with  the 
very  beat  intentions  might  find  himself  in- 
volved  in  a  Chancery  suit  to  which  he 
coold  see  no  end.    He,  therefore,  thought 
that    much    good  would  be  effected  by 
estaUiahing  some    cheap  and   summary 
remedy  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  trus- 
tees to  appropriate  the  funds  which  could 
so  longer    be  applied  according  to  the 
testator's  direction,  to  useful  objects.  There 
were  instances  in  which  the  funds  were 
paid   to  a  schoolmaster  who  taught  no 
school,  on  account  of  some  legal  defect  in 
the  trust;  and  he,  therefore,  repeated,  that 
there  should  be  some  immediate,  cheap, 
and  sammary  remed|[  for  the  purpose,  in 
sndi  cases,  oC  makmg  the  trust  valid, 


and  applicable  to  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  created.     There  were  also  cases  in 
which  it  could  be  shown,  that  by  insisting 
upon  the  maintenance  of  grammar  schools 
in  districts  unsuitable  for  them,  they  were 
preventing  any  real  benefit  arising  from 
the  trust.     In  all  cases  wherein  they  could 
make    available    the    intentions    of    the 
founder  by  maintaining  such  as  grammar 
schools,  his  intentions  should  be  as  closely 
as  possible  adhered  to,  unless  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  founder   himself  would, 
probably,  under  the  circumstances,  have 
advised  a  departure  from  his  trust.     With 
respect  to  diverting  charitable  bequests  to 
educational  purposes,  if  they  ssked  him 
whether  he  thought  that   150,000/.  an- 
nually spent  in   charity  would    produce 
such  real  and  lasting  benefit  as  150,000/. 
annually  spent  in  education,  he  would  at 
once  say,  that  the  disposal  of  the  money  in 
the  latter  way  would  be  infinitely  the  most 
consistent  with  sound  policy,  and  the  most 
likely  to  produce  great  advantages,  but  he 
should  prejudice  the  cause  of  education  if 
he  were  to  accompany  the  foundation  of  a 
new  system  with  a  diversion  of    former 
charitable   bequests.      In  cases,  such  as 
that  which  had  been  quoted,  where  200/. 
was  applied,  not  to  the  purposes  of  the 
poor,  but  in  the  encouragement  uf  pro- 
fligacy—he  did  not  say  there  were  no 
grounds  for  making  a  change.    Such  cases 
formed  gross  abuses  of  the  trusts  under 
which  they  existed  ;  but  there  were  many 
trusts  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor, 
whether  they  were  given  by  way  of  cloth- 
ing, food,  or  even  money,  which,  provided 
they  were  wisely  and  well  administered, 
he  should  caution  the  House  against  inter- 
fering with.     Nothing  could  tend  so  much 
to  prejudice  a  system  of  education,  not  only 
in  the  eyes  of  the  poor,  but  generally  in  the 
public  mind,  as  the  allowing  of  any  such 
diversion  of  funds  benevolently  left  for  the 
purposes  of  charity.    Let  them  control 
the  administration  of  those  funds  if  they 
pleased,  but  although  they  might  have 
very  grave  doubts  as  to  the  effect  of  dis* 
tributions  of  money — although  they  might 
doubt  whether  a  bequest  was  one  attended 
with  real  advantage  to  its  objects,  yet  he 
should,  on  the  general  ground  of  adhering 
as  strictly  as  possible  to  the  will  of  the 
testator,  question  the  policy  of  meddling 
with  it.  He  could  suppose  a  case  in  which 
20/.  was  left  to  forty  poor  widows,  to  be 
distributed  in  pittances  of  10s.  each,  and 
he  was  sure  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  op- 
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potite  woold  ooC  atteapC  to  divert  the  mo- 
oej  from  that  appliemlioo.  Heaii|rhtdoobC 
vbetbef  such  a  beqoeit  were  foaoded  apoo 
vise  policy,  yet,  if  they  fooad  it  eziatiog 
he  Wit  tore  boo«  Membert  would  coo- 
cor  wiib  him  in  thioking  that  ootbing 
could  be  more  nowise  tban  taking  away 
the  20L  for  the  purpose  of  addiog  to  a 
fund  for  tbe  promotioo  of  edocatioo.  He 
trusted  that  the  Hooie  woold  see  the 
danger  of  coopliog  tbe  proaiotioo  of  edu- 
cation with  propositions  of  that  kind;  al* 
Ibou^^b  it  would  te  difficult  to  coocei?e 
thai  there  could  be  many  cases  in  which 
sro^ll  money  bequests  could  confer  much 
real  benefit,  e? en  in  strict  fulfilment  of  the 
intentions  of  the  testator.  It  was  stated 
by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  that 
the  scheme  brooght  forward  was  not 
sufficiently^  extensive,  but  be  would 
observe  that  it  was  not  intended  at  first  to 
h^ve  a  universal  system,  but  the  system 
would  apply  to  all  workhouses,  and  would 
be  so  far  of  general  application.  It  would 
al«o  be  uniformly  acted  upon  in  cotton, 
silk,  linen,  and,  he  believed,  in  flax  ma- 
nufactorief.  Depend  upon  it  that  the 
moment  the  conscientious  scruples  and 
religiouf  principles  of  the  Dissenters  were 
saiitfied  as  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the 
schools  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  a 
ground  would  be  laid  for  factlitating  the 
application  of  the  system  in  other  quar- 
ter!. With  respect  to  children  working 
in  mines,  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  of 
the  necessity  of  education  to  those  so  cir- 
cumstanced ;  but  a  compulsory  system 
was  not  so  easily  adopted  in  that  case  as 
with  regard  to  the  children  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts.  He  thought  it  was 
wiser  not  to  attempt  to  apply  this  system 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  agricultural 
population.  His  own  impression  was, 
that  there  were  many  of  those  districts  in 
which  the  education  of  the  poor  was  greatly 
neglected.  At  the  same  time,  while  he 
admitted  that  the  greatest  attention  should 
be  applied  in  devising  a  remedy  for  that 
evil,  he  thought  they  might  rely  very  much 
on  the  exertions  of  resident  clergymen 
and  resident  proprietors,  to  facilitate  the 
establishment  of  a  sound  system  of  gene- 
ral education.  He  apprehended,  however, 
that  where  the  public  could  interfere  with 
greatest  effect,  was  in  increasing  the  sup- 

Ely  of  schools.  He  was  afraid  it  would 
B  found  exceedingly  difficult  to  provide 
salaries  to  the  schoolcnasten  at  tbe  public 
expensei  though  be  waa  not  at  all  inclined 


to  UDderrate  the  iMportaaoe  of  eievitag 
their  poaitioii  by  the  ioiproveawat  of  their 
remaoeratioo.  He  thought  these  wna  a 
great  danger  with  low  aateries^  of  school* 
ousters  eoibrociBg  other  profs  laiooi,  if 
not  svffidently  remooerated  m  their  owe. 
At  the  same  tise,  he  was  afraid,  that  msj 
legislative  attempt  to  impcovo  their  cir-> 
cnmstaoces  would  be  ezceediogly  diflkvlu 
But  even  if  tbe  State  eoM  ioterlm  m 
all  cases,  its  assistance  woold  be  of  little 
ose,  without  the  hearty  co-opermtiosi  of 
those  which  this  plao  was  meeat  to 
stimulate  and  proaaote,  who,  by  their  cir* 
cnmstaoces  and  their  poaitioo,  had  the 
best  right  to  exert  themaelvea  lor  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
ing  classes. 

Mr.  Howes  thooght  moch  grmtitade 
due  to  the  noble  Lord  (Lend  Ashley),  lor 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  brought  the 
subject  before  the  Hooae.  He  most  any, 
however,  thst  he  objected  to  the  great 
priociple  of  the  proposal  of  the  Govern* 
ment^the  constitution  of  the  tmst.  Un- 
less parties  submitted  to  this  trust,  mad 
came  under  the  provistona  which  reg«* 
lated  it,  they  could  derive  nooe  of  the 
benefits  resulting  from  the  tmst.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  expected  that  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  would  cordially 
avail  themselves  of  that  proviaion.  Ho 
was  afraid  they  would  not.  He  looked 
upon  it  as  of  an  exclusive  tendency^  aod, 
at  all  events,  requiring  moch  more  sifting 
before  it  was  sanctioned  by  Pariiaaaent* 
The  trust  consisted  of  the  clergynan  and 
churchwardens  ex  officio^  and  fotir  other  • 
persons  elected.  It  struck  him,  that  the 
clergyman  would  thus  have  the  wholo '  ( 
superintendence  and  regulation  of  the 
schools.  Tbe  right  boo.  Gentleman  moel 
know  how  jealously  such  a  power  woold 
be  watched.  For  his  own  part,  he  wsm  • 
anxious  to  promote  peace  and  charity 
amongst  all  religionists;  but,  be  moat 
urge  on  the  Government  the  neceasitv  of 
some  modification  of  tbe  preaent  plaa. , 
Would  it  not  be  possible  to  make  tbe  dis- 
senting clergyman  also  a  member  of  the 
trust  ?  He  was  quite  ready  to  admit  that 
the  Government  plan  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  It  was  ooly  the  other 
day  that  be  read  of  the  circulatioo  of 
certain  periodicals  in  a  manufactorinff 
town  which  he  should  not  name,  and 
when  he  considered  tbe  injurious  if  not 
immoral  tendency  of  such  poblicatioiia, 
his  nind  wu  filled  with  feelioga  of  deep 
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shame  at  the  little  exertion  made  to  coun- 
teract their  effects.  What  was  the  anti- 
dote? No  penal  laws  could  possibly 
grapple  with  the  evil;  it  must  be  met 
Uy  the  spread  of  a  moral  and  religious 
education.  He  hoped  the  noble  Lord 
would  consider  that  if  his  plan  were 
ailoptedt  it  would  call  for  a  good  deal 
of  concession,  and  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  confined  in  its  working  solely  to  the 
management  of  the  Established  Church, 
hot  that  the  dissenting  body  ought  to  be 
consulted  and  embraced,  if  possible,  in 
the  constitution  of  the  trust. 

Mr.  Ackmd  hoped  that  general  princi- 
ples would  not  be  carried  too  far  in  their 
application  to  particular  cases.  Where 
individuals  connected  with  the  Church 
were  willing  to  set  up  schools,  he  thought 
the  great  object  would  be  to  encourage 
them,  and  if  the  schools  were  well  con- 
ductedy  they  might  (rest  assured  they 
would  be  well  attended.  He  owned  that 
schools  set  up  by  Baptists  and  Methodists 
]  were  often  more  likely  to  be  good  schools 
-  than  combined  schools.  He  was  aston- 
idied  to  hear  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 

I  (Sir  James  Graham)  say  that  the  simul- 
taneous system  of  instruction  was  the 
beat.  He  could  not  credit  any  man  who 
would  get  up  and  say  that  any  one  system 
was  better  than  another ;  for  no  one  had 
been  as  yet  sufficiently  tested.  So  far  as 
the  influence  of  the  Government  could  be 
exerted  through  the  Privy  Council  com- 
mittee of  education,  he  hoped  they  would 
see  that  the  country  was  not  sickened  by 
poshing  forward  any  particular  systein. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
pot  this  proposal  on  its  proper  footing,  as 
a  means  of  stimulating  individual  efforts, 
and  in  this  way  the  Government  would 
effect  more  than  any  Government  which 
had  preceded  it.  He  knew  from  a  parti- 
colar  friend,  who  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  did  not  preach  without 
practising,  for  he  was  a  most  zealous  pro- 
moter of  the  education  of  the  poor  in  his 
own  neighbourhood.  He  warned  the  Go- 
▼emment  against  converting  the  grammar 
achools  into  something  else.  There  was 
the  greatest  zeal  manifested  by  those  con- 
oected  with  those  schools.  He  knew  one 
hundred  or  more  masters  who  received  in- 
struction in  Latin  from  a  clergyman,  who 
came  every  week  from  a  distance  to  Lon- 
don for  that  landable  purpose.  He  trusted, 
tbity  hj  aol  eoomchiog;  on  the  principles 


of  each  other,  the  great  cause  of  educa- 
tion might  be  promoted  by  all,  and  taking 
lis  the  foundation  of  the  system  the  union 
of  Church  and  State,  by  God's  blessing, 
good  might  be  worked  by  persons  of  all 
persuasions. 

Mr.  Stafford  0*Brien  complimented 
Lord  Ashley  on  the  great  ability  and 
truly  benevolent  spirit  which  his  speech 
manifested.  He  feared,  however,  that  the 
proposal  of  the  Government  would  be 
looked  on  with  great  distrust  by  the  dis- 
senters, who  were  not  apparently  entitled 
to  nominate  a  schoolmaster  though  paying 
their  share  of  the  rates.  With  respect  to 
the  Roman  Catholics,  he  thought  a  most  ' 
invidious  distinction  was  set  up ;  and  this 
was  a  proceeding  which  could  not  be  de- 
fended, when  they  were  said  to  number  in 
England  two  millions.  That  might  be  an 
exaggeration — at  any  rate,  they  far  ex- 
ceeded the  quarter  of  a  million  at  which 
they  had  been  reckoned  that  night.  He 
thought  that  a  periodical  statement  ought 
to  be  made  in  that  House  of  the  state  of 
education.  Meantime,  he  viewed  with 
much  pleasure  the  movement  that  had 
been  made  to-night  towards  making  up 
the  long  arrear  that  had  been  incurred 
with  the  country. 

Lord  Ashley  said,  it  had  been  his  good 
fortune  to  bring  forward  two  motions 
during  the  present  Session,  which  had 
met  with  such  attention  from  the  House-— 
however  undeserved  so  far  as  he  himself 
was  concerned— that  he  felt  it  unneces- 
sary to  say  a  word  on  the  present  occa- 
sion in  reply.  He  could  only  express  his 
thanks  to  the  House  for  the  attention  they 
had  awarded  to  him.  He  assured  his 
right  hon.  Friend  that  he  would  make 
every  possible  concession  which  could 
increase  the  possibility  of  carrying  out  the 
object  he  had  in  view  ;  and  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  unanimity  which  had  pre- 
vailed that  night  was  the  beginning  of  a 
new  order  of  things,  which  would  conduce 
to  the  happiness,  honour,  and  prosperity 
of  their  common  country. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Lebanon.]  Sir  Charles  Napier  moved 
for, 

''  Copies  of  the  correspondence  between  the 
British  and  Turkish  Governments,  relative  to 
the  state  of  Lebanon  since  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Turkish  authority  in  Syria ;  also  cor- 
respondence with  the  consul-general)  Colonel 
Rose ;  correspondence  relative  to  the  position 
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of  tba  Emir  B«cbir  tl  Catsem,  from  the  tiine 
of  his  usumiog  the  goveroment;  the  same 
correspondeoce  reUtire  to  the  losses  of  the 
iohahiUDts  of  the  Lebanon  during  the  miltury 
operations  in  that  coontry." 

Sir  R.  Peel  had  no  objectioD  to  the 
prodacUoo  and  pnblication  of  all  papers 
that  were  necessary  to  show  the  esact 
state  of  the  case  without  compromising 
individuals.  At  the  same  time,  the  cor- 
respondence required  by  the  hon.  an'J 
gallant  Officer  extended  over  a  great  pe- 
riod. [Sir  C  Navier:  Not  above  one 
J  ear.]  He  believed  it  would  be  found  to 
e  nearer  two  years.  The  correspondence, 
however,  was  very  voluminous,  and  over- 
whelmed as  the  Foreign -office  was  with 
business  at  this  period  of  the  Session,  he 
could  not  promise  the  production  of  the 
papers  very  soon. 

Sir  C.  Napier  would  be  contented  with 
such  papers  as  could  be  produced  without 
danger  to  the  public  service  or  the  safety 
of  individuals.  His  object  was  not  to 
embarrass  the  Government,  but  to  show 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lebanon  that  we 
had  not  neglected  the  promises  that  had 
been  made  to  them.  We  did  not  really 
stand  so  well  in  that  country  as  we  ought. 
Sir  R.  Peel  said,  the  whole  of  the 

Bipers  would  make  an  immense  volume, 
e  could  not  be  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  Turkish  government. 

Sir  C.  iVapier  was  satis6ed  the  Govern- 
ment had  done  all  in  their  power  to  do 
justice  to  the  people  of  the  Lebanon  ;  but 
It  would  be  advantageous  to  show  that 
fact ;  and  perhaps  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
would  select  a  sufficient  portion  of  the 
correspondence  for  that  purpose. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  if  the  gallant  Officer 
would  leave  it  to  him,  he  wouid  produce 
euough  of  the  correspondence  to  show  the 
extent  of  our  engaeements,  and  which 
would  enable  the  gallant  Officer  to  take 
the  course  he  might  deem  best,  and  which 
would,  at  the  same  time,  show  that  the 
Government  had  been  unceasing  in  their 
endeavours  for  a  settlement. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Education.]  Mr.  Ewari^  who  had  a 
motion  on  the  ptper  to  the  effect  that 
"  every  year  a  statement  should  be  made 
to  the  House  by  a  responsible  minister,  on 
the  state  and  prospects  of  the  education 
of  the  people,**  said,  that  ho  had  been 
most  anxious  to  bring  this  subject  before 
the  Hoote,  bat  tfter  the  debate   thtt 


evening,  be  would  not  at  present  press  Us 
motion. 

House  adjoorned  at  a  qoarter  toont 
o'clock. 
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Shipwrecks.]  Mr.  G.  Polaier moved 
that  the  Select  Committee  on  Shipwrecks 
consist  of  twenty- three. 

Mr.  Hmme  wished  to  know  whv  in  this 
case  the  usual  course  should  be  departed 
from. 

Mr.  H.  LambHm  explained,  thai  tbe 
reason  was  that  be  had  complained  thai 
the  shipping  interest  of  the  counties  of 
Durham  and  Northumberland  had  not 
been  properly  represented  in  tbe  committee 
as  it  was  first  formed.  The  same  com- 
plaint had  been  made  by  hon.  Memben 
connected  with  Scotland,  Cornwall,  and 
the  south  of  England.  He  thought,  that 
generally  speaking,  the  number  of  those 
composing  a  committee  should  be  reg u* 
lated  retber  by  the  importance  of  tbe 
subject  thsn  by  any  particular  rule— al 
this  moment  we  had  sittin|  the  Paisley 
and  standing  order's  committees;  it  was 
quite  clear  it  was  not  so  necessary  to  have 
a  larger  number  of  Members  upon  those 
committees,  as  in  this  case  of  the  ship* 
wreck's  committee,  which  was  a  subject  of 
such  vast  importance,  and  had  to  inquire 
besides  into  the  bill  of  the  boo.  Member 
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Adand,  T.  D. 
A'Comt,  Capt. 
AUm,  W. 
ABix,  J.  P. 
AriMihoott,  ban.  U. 
Aikwriglil,  O. 
Ajhtej.Utd 
Buiiud,£.0. 

BwMtord,  M^ 


idu,  A( 


.J- 

MW.W. 

j,J,S. 

CMipfc_ 

CWtM,Vbct. 
Chetifod*,SirJ. 
CIriMitier,  R.  A. 

Cli*^boa.R.H. 


CoUtH,W.R. 
C^qdmut,  J.  C. 

D»lei,D.A.S. 
PwiiiB,  R.  B. 

Diiiiiiii,y.H. 


B^noi],  W.  T. 
Eliol,  Loid 
FieldsB.  W. 
Fielden.J. 
Fdlow«t,  E. 
Feistuon,  Sir  R.  A. 
FiuroT,  Capt. 
Fotbm.  W. 
FaHcr,  A.  B. 
Gill.T. 

GtKlstoD«,rt.hn.  W.E. 
Halford,  H. 
HtmiltoD,  W.  J. 
Hinmer,  Sir  J. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
H«ptHirn,8irT.  B. 
Hinda,  J.  H. 
Hodnon,  R. 
Horn,  J.  W. 
HuriMi,  W.  B. 
loglis,  Sit  R.  H. 
In<Hi,S. 

JuBH,  Sir  W.  C. 
X^mbtoo,  H. 
Lomlitr,  koD.  C«l. 


Lygan,  boo.  G<i> 

Klaton,  Viacl. 
ManglM,  B.  D. 
Mannen,  Loid  J, 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Norre¥s,8ir  D.  J- 
Pechell,  C&pt. 
Pennant,  hon.  Col. 
Plumridga,  Capl. 
Praed,  W.  T. 
Pringle,  A. 
Pusey,  P. 
Rosa,  D.  R. 
Round,  J. 
Uuihbrooke,  Col. 
Sandon,  Viacl. 
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for  tb*  ciiy  <rf  DurhviB,  which  pMuliirly 
afeoied  th«  intcreut  of  the  abippiog  iD' 
Urcst  all  onr  the  kingdom. 

Sir  G.  Ony  iiid,  if  the  pumber  of  the 
oommittae  wtn  to  b«  incraaaed.iouade- 
qafttely  to  repraMnt  ■!!  towoi  couneoied 
with  the  ihipping  iotereit,  ibe  numbei 
■ifhl  be  enlarged  ad  infittitum.  He  nigbt 
w  wall  complain  od  the  part  of  the  South 
•f  finglaod,  for  PorUoiouth,  Plymouth, 
Denwportt  and  Rye,  wei«  unrepreaented 
in  tba  pnpoHd  commitiea.  It  would  be 
much  beiur  to  adhere  to  the  general  rule. 

Mr.  Hwme  woved  that  the  committee 
be  OMfioed  to  fiftMU  Member*. 

Tbe  iS^Msier  said,    as  no  committee  titt  of  tht  IfoMt, 

oMtd  coasiet  of  mora  than  fifuen  Mem- 
bers, unlaai  by  a  ipedal  order  of  the 
HoMB,  tbe  propoeed  committee,  if  the 
iDotion  were  lo  be  rejected,  would  nscei- 
•wily  couist  of  that  number. 

Mr.  Savti  thought,  the  explanation 
giren  by  the  Speaker  was  an  additional 
naeoa  for  poalponing  the  motion,  at  leatt 
CiMB  thia  day  ;  otherwise,  in  the  event  of 
the  motion  for  increaaing  the  number 
being  k>at,  the  first  fifteen  names  must  ue- 
caasarily  fono  the  committee. 

Hie  HoBU  divided  on  the  question 
"  iJut  the  wKomittee"  do  oonsiit  of 
iweoty-three  Hembert— Ayee  8fi  ;  Noes 
90 :  Mqority  5. 


US 

Sbeppaid,  T. 
SbirJey,  E.  J. 
Smith,  A. 
SmoUelt,  A. 
Trevor,  hon,  G.R. 
Trotter,  J. 
Turner,  E. 
Tyrel,  Sir  J.  T. 
Wallace,  R. 
W»wn,  J.  T. 
Woriley,  hon.  J.  S. 
Wyndham,  Col.  C. 
Wynn,  rt.ho.C.W.W. 


Adderley,  C.  B. 
Alitrobui,  £. 
Archbold,  R. 
Bankea,  G. 
Barneby,  J. 
Borlhwick,  P. 
Broadley,  H. 
Broad  wood,  11, 
BroihertuD,  J. 
Bruce,  Lard  E. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Buller,  E. 

Byng,  rt.  hon.  O.  S. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Clayton,  R.  R. 
ColebnAe,  Sir  T.  E. 
Cowper,  ban.  W.  F. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Deoniatoun,  J, 
Dou|lai,  SirC.  E. 
Duncan,  Visct. 
Danean,  0. 
BUice,  n.  bon.  E. 
Bllicc,  E. 
Elpbinatonc,  H. 
Eatcourl,  T.  G.  B. 
Flower,  Sir  J. 
Foraler,  M. 
Gore,  hon.  R. 
GoulbnrD,  it.  hn.  H. 
Greene,  T. 


Leanoi,  Lord  A. 
Leilie,  C.  P. 
Lowtber.J.  H. 
Macnulay,  rt.bo.  T.8. 
Mackeniia,  W.  F. 
He  Oeachy,  7.  A. 
Haijoribanfc^  5. 
Marter.T.W.C. 
Morgan,  0. 
Nicholl,  rl.  bon.  J. 
O'Brien,  W.  S. 
O'Conor,  Don 
Ogle,  8.  C.  H. 
Ord,W. 

Palmeraton,  Viaot. 
Peel,  rt.  bon.  Sir  R. 
PfaUipt,  O.  R. 
Pollingtoo,  ViacU 
Ponaonby,  hn.  C.  F. 

A.C. 
Pontonby,  hon.  J.  0. 
pTolheroe,  E. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Rieardo,  J.  L. 
Roebuck.  J.  A. 
Ruwell,  Lerd  J. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Shaw,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Shelborne,  Earl  of 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Stanley,  boo,  W.  O. 


Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  O.    StanaBeld,  W,  R.  C| 


Grogan,E. 

Hally barton,  I>ord>  J. 

F.G. 
Hamilton, Lord  C. 
Hatton,  Capt.  V. 
Hay,  Sir  A.  L. 
Haaihcote,  Sit  W. 
Honnaan,  E. 
Howard,  hon.  H. 
autt,W. 
Jnmes,  W. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Kemble,  H. 
KnatchbuU,rt.hn.SiTfi. 
Labouchete,  rt.  hn.H.    Htttie,  J. 
Uaeelles,  hoo.  W.  S.    Utwei,  J. 


Stmtt,  F.. 

Sutton,  hon.  H.  M. 
Thomety,  T. 
Townely,  J. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Wiltianii,  W. 
WinahiglOD,  Sir  T.  E. 
Wood,B. 
Wood,  Col.  T, 
Wood,  G.  W. 
Yotke,  H.  R. 
Young,  J. 
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Committee  to  be  nominated  on  (he  foU 
lowing  da;. 

War  with  Atfghanistan.]  Mr. 
Roiiuck  TOM  to  bring  forward  the  motion 
of  which  he  bad  given  notice,  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  "  a  telecl  commitiee  to  in- 
quire into  the  circumtlaaces  which  led  to 
the  )ate  hoitilitiei  in  AfTghanisian,  to 
report  the  evidence  and  their  obtervatioDi 
thereon."  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man nid,  I  have  too  often  experienced 
the  kindneu  of  this  Houae  myself  and 
■een  it  eitended  to  others,  to  doubt  on 
the  present  occasion  of  its  being  con- 
tinned  to  me,  when,  indeed,  m;  need 
of  indolgence  is  so  great.  I  fear.  Sir, 
that  I  shall  be  compelled  to  occupy 
a  large  portion  of  the  time  of  this 
House — more,  perhaps,  than  I,  from  an; 
claims  or  qualities  of  my  own,  haven  right 
to  consume,  though  not  more  than  the 
great  subject  which  it  is  now  m;  duty  to 
snbmit  to  your  consideration  imperionsly 
demands.  This  subject  includes  many 
qaestions  of  the  gravest  import ;  the  in- 
terests involved  are  those  of  numerous 
nations  of  immense  population — the  time 
over  which  the  events  tn  be  considered 
extend  is  considerable — the  events  them- 
selves are  eiceedingly  various,  complex, 
and  intricate— the  evidence  relating  to 
them  has  to  be  collected  from  many  se- 
parate sources,  its  often  conflicting,  doobt- 
fnl,  and  insufficient,  requiring  much 
patience  to  gather  il  together— much  care 
and  caution  duly  to  sift,  and  accurately 
to  Mcertain  its  value.  I  cannot  hope  to 
win  the  assent  of  this  House  to  the  con- 
clusions I  desiie  to  establish  unless  the 
attention  of  its  Members  be  sustained  so 
as  to  follow  the  statement  which  I  am 
compelled  to  lay  before  them,  and  for  this 
attention,  should  I  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
gain  and  preserve  it,  1  must,  1  know  be 
mdebted  rather  to  the  interest  of  the  case 
to  be  investigated,  the  kindness  and  the 
good-will  of  those  who  hear  me,  than  to 
any  merits  of  my  own,  either  in  the  narra- 


then,  10  aolicit  the  assent  of  the  House  to 
a  proposal,  that  an  inquiry  diould  be  ia- 
stituted  into  ■  aeries  of  transactiona  which 
in  my  opinion,  gravely  compromiae  tbo 
political  character  of  many,  p«rhapa,  cor- 
rectly speaking,  of  the  whole  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  late  Administration ;  for  to  mo 
it  appears,  from  such  evidence  as  now 
lies  before  us,  that  they  have  put  in 
jeopardy  many  great  interests  of  this  conn- 
try,  by  undertaking  on  their  own  respoiu 
sibility,  a  most  unjust,  unnecessary,  a  moat 
impolitic,  and  dangerous  war,  against  tbt 
people  of  Affghanistan.  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  accuse  them  of  having  done  this  witboot 
getting  or  seeking  for  the  sanction  of  Par- 
liament, which  it  was  their  dniy  to  do, 
and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  well-knowB 
feelings  of  the  East  India  Company.  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  say  that  they  are  gnQty 
— I  use  the  words  advisedly — of  having 
dragged  this  nation  into  an  nnnecessary, 
impolitic,  and  unjust  war  t^ainst  tbs 
people  of  Affghanistan,  withoat  hiTinc 
recourse  to  those  from  whom  it  was  thsn 
doty  to  ask  advice  and  counael,  and  of 
having  on  their  own  responsibQity  oatf 
underuken  this  extraordinary  coma^ 
Such  is  the  conclusion  to  which  I  nm  abOBt 
to  invite  the  House,  but  prior  lo  coming 
to  that  conclusion  (here  mutt  bean  inquiry. 
"  Has  there  been  made  out  a  firimS  fadi 
case  against  th  <$e  who  undrrtook  tbia 
war  ?■*  If  there  bi  a  pritruifacir  case  made 
out,  my  case  is  mult  out.  I  nm  not  hen 
to  condemn  any  o:ic  ;  hut  1  am  here  to  lay 
the  foundations  upcn  which  an  accuiatioa 
may  be  made,  and  the  onua  of  replying  to 
that  accusation  lipt  upon  ihe  party  a^ 
cused.  If,  upoii  thy  evulfiice  tiMi  it  now 
laid  before  us,  I  ni.tl^c  l^ue  iht^<'  'Itree  pro- 
positions, I  shall  hive  imdi  o\i:  ■•-»--' 
desire.  If,  upon  (hp  cviUeruo,  I 
the  war  which  li-.*  bft^n  under 
both  impolitic  and  unjii*'^ 
ihoui 
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has  been  underiakei 
sanction  which  U  requ 
by  the  country,    iil  \ 

J , iP"i5'>  s"^  'f  ' ''  ' 

tive  into  which  I  must  enter,  or  the  argo. '  these  parties  are  '  ii:  < 
ments  by  which  1  shall  endeavour  toes- 1  fence,  fottbe  juiliIrj* 
Ubiish  the  conclusions  it  will  be  my  duty    try  and  this  Hoocr.  if 
topropoDod.     Making,  then,  an  earnest  I  has  been  thus  inim 
ana    aoxiovs    appeal    to    the    kindness  I  have  garbled  and  i^'ln 
of  the  Honse,  hoping  that  they  will  ex- 1  quisite  for  this  |>ur|>Dac, 
tennale    my   inefEciency,  bear   with  and  I  site  to  sanction  ihi^tr  cji 
•apply  my  omissions,  I  proceed  at  once  \  have  brought  kinK  '- 
with  toch  cooSdence  as  I  can  command,   lily  from  which  ihcT 
totlMpeMt^BMDtbelbniiK.    lUn,lwhicb  lb*  daty  of 
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allow  them  to  escape.  For  my  charge 
against  them  is,  that  they  have  undertaken 
an  unjust  and  impolitic  war  on  their 
own  responsibility,  and  that  when  called 
upon  by  Parliament  to  justify  that  respon- 
flibOity,  they  have  in  the  most  unworthy 
manner,  garbled  the  evidence  upon  which 
their  justiBcation  is  made  to  rest.  This 
is  the  ground  I  am  about  to  lay.  If  that 
ground  be  laid — if  a  primd  facie  case  of 
auspicioB  be  made  out,  then  shall  I  roost 
confidently  expect  of  those  Gentlemen, 
whom  it  may  be  my  misfortune  thus  to 
impugn,  that  they  will  be  the  foremost  of 
those  who  will  support  my  motion,  con- 
fident in  their  own  innocence — confident 
in  the  belief  that  they  will  be  able  to  show 
to  this  House  and  to  the  world,  that  there 
lies  behind  the  evidence  now  before  Par- 
liament something  that  will  justify  them 
to  their  countrymen,  to  us,  and  to  the 
world.  If  I  make  out  upon  the  present 
evidence  the  charge  I  am  now  directing 
against  the  late  Administration,  there  will 
be  but  one  of  two  courses  to  follow — im- 
mediate condemnation  or  inquiry.  Now, 
for  immediate  condemnation  i  am  not  pre- 
pared ^justice  to  the  parties  whom  I  impugn 
requires  of  me  that  they  shall  have  full 
opportunity  of  eiculpating  themselves 
from  the  charge  which  I  bring.  There- 
fore, I  say,  that  (  now  come  to  this  House 
earnestly  appealing  to  it  to  do  its  duty  to 
the  country,  and  to  determine  with  me 
whether  or  not  an  inquiry  shall  take  place 
into  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  which  I 
complain.    If  the  House  says  that  in- 

auiry  shall  not  take  place,  then  I  assert 
lat  there  is  no  alternative  but  con- 
demnation. It  may  be  said  that  it  will 
be  difficult  for  me  to  lay  the  ground  upon 
which  I  rest  my  charge.  I  acknowledge 
it.  I  admit  that  it  will  be  difficult  for 
me  to  do  so,  on  account  of  the  extra- 
ordinary mode  in  which  the  evidence  has 
been  dealt  with.  But  I  think  I  shall  be 
enabled,  if  the  House  will  grant  Oie  its 
attention,  so  to  unravel  this — web  of  de- 
ceit, I  was  going  to  say — but,  if  not  de- 
ceit, something  yery  like  it — as  to  lay  be- 
fore it,  with  comparative  distinctness  and 
clearness,  the  grounds  of  my  suspicion. 
It  has  been  objected,  too,  that  I  have 
taken  a  wrong  course—  that  the  motion  I 
submit  to  the  House  is  unprecedented— 
that  a  select  committee  has  never  been 
appointed  for  such  a  purpose.  When  I 
propoaed  at  first  that  a  select  committee 
aiiould  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
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reporting  on  the  policy  of  the  war,  I  was 
met  by  that  objection.  I  at  once  yielded 
to  the  suggestions  of  those  whose  sugges- 
tions I  always  listen  to  with  respect;  I 
appealed  to  the  precedents  of  Parliament, 
and  I  find  that  those  precedents  fully  jus- 
tify me  in  the  mode  I  now  pursue.  I  call 
for  inquiry — I  call  for  a  selection  of  evi- 
dence— and  I  require  that  the  committee 
which  thus  selects  the  evidence  shall  re- 
port their  observations  thereon.  I  am 
borne  out  in  the  adoption  of  that  course 
by  Mr.  Burke,  who,  in  1783,  moved  for 
the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  for 
a  purpose  completely  analogous  to  that 
which  I  now  have  in  view.  I  am  further 
justified  in  the  course  I  propose  by  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Dundas,  who  obtained  a  select 
committee  for  the  same  purpose — for  the 
purpose,  indeed,  of  not  simply  reporting 
its  opinion  upon  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  an  Indian  war,  but  upon  the  whole 
administration  of  the  whole  government 
of  India.  Therefore  I  say  that,  looking 
back  to  the  precedents  of  1783, 1  am  fully 
justified,  as  far  as  parliamentary  rules  are 
concerned,  in  asking  the  House — if,  upon 
the  evidence  I  submit  to  it,  and  which  is 
before  the  public,  I  establish  a  case  of 
suspicion— -to  make  an  inquiry  which  the 
interests  of  the  country  and  of  humanity 
demand.  My  first  point  (thus  laying  the 
ground  which  I  am  prepared  to  make  out) 
is  this — that  the  war  which  has  been  lately 
carried  on  by  the  English  on  the  west  of 
the  Indus,  has  been  a  war  of  aggression, 
and  as  such  an  unjust  and  impolitic  war. 
If  I  make  out  that  it  is  an  unjust  and  an 
impolitic  war,  I  then  throw  the  onus  of 
exculpation  upon  those  who  undertook  it. 
If  they  believe  themselves  to  be  innocent 
of  the  charge  which  I  bring  against  them, 
they  will,  of  course,  be  the  first  to  support 
me  in  the  investigation  I  propose.  Amidst 
the  din  of  arms  the  voice  of  law  and  of 
justice  is  seldom  heard  ;  but  I  hope  that 
the  House,  upon  this  occasion,  will  allow 
me  to  appeal  to  justice  and  to  law,  when 
I  use  the  word  '*  aggression,"  and  endea- 
vour to  explain  what  I  mean,  and  what  is 
the  true  value  of  the  term,  as  applied  to  a 
war  undertaken  against  any  people.  In 
the  present  state  of  civilization  the  princi- 
ples of  international  law,  certainly  in  Eu- 
rope and  America,  are  admitted  as  the 
guide  for  the  conduct  of  nations ;  and  in 
as  much  as  we  advance  in  civilization, 
those  rules  of  international  law  will  become 
more  and  more  imperative,  and  the  more 
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W6  becooM  deter? ing  the  name  of  **  mao/' 
Ibe  more  we  shall  obey  tbote  dictates 
which  are  the  dictates  of  justice  and  ha- 
maoiiy.  Now  I  maintain  that  the  dictites 
of  iiiteroational  law  lay  down  this  rule- 
thai  a  war  to  be  just  must  be  defensive. 
If  I  were  speaking  not  in  a  community  of 
Englishmen— if  I  were  speaking  in  a  com- 
munity of  old  Romans,  whose  whole  de- 
sire il  was  to  extend  their  domioioo  over 
the  rest  of  the  world»  I  should  feel  that  I 
bad  satis6ed  them,  if  1  pointed  out  to  them 
that  I  had  extended  their  dominion — that 
I  had  subdued  their  enemies— that  I  had 
rendered  those  weak  who  were  before 
strong,  and  that  1  had  converted  those 
who  were  doubtful,  into  abject  and  worth, 
less  slaves.  If  I  were  addressing  myself 
to  an  old  Greek — if  I  told  him  that  I  was 
desirous  to  invade  Persia  (the  case  is  some- 
what analogous),  and  appealed  to  his  old 
recollections,  he  would  believe  that  be 
had  a  holy  duty  to  perform  to  avenge 
upon  the  descendants  of  those  who  hsd 
done  his  country  wrong  the  miseries  which 
bis  ancestors  had  suffered.  But  amongst 
a  nation  of  Englishmen,  at  a  time  when 
we  believe  that  we  are  far  above  the  men 
of  okl  time— great  as  they  were  and  gigan- 
tic in  their  intellect— in  all  that  renders 
great  and  exalts  humanity,  I  think  I  am 
not  called  upon  to  justify  the  appeal  I 
make  to  this  House  when  I  ask  it  to  declare 
with  me  that  a  war  to  be  iust  must  be 
defensive.  I  have  no  diiiculty  about  this 
point*  But  I  am  quite  prepared  to  allow 
that  a  defensive  war  may  be  in  reality  pro- 
duced most  completely  by  undertaking  the 
initiative  of  hostilitie»-^n  other  words, 
that  a  war  aggressive  in  appearance  may 
be  a  defensive  war  in  reality.  I  am  quite 
willing  to  make  that  admission.  But 
recollect  that  the  aggression  expected  from 
others,  which  makes  you  anticipate  their 
acts,  must  be  a  danger  which  does  not 
alarm  a  mind  usually  worked  upon  and 
excited  by  a  fantastic  sensibility ;  but  must 
be  a  sober  conclusion  of  a  rational,  sane, 
steadfast  mind,  and  above  all  things,  we 
should  recollect  that  if  we  make  aggres- 
sion,  it  must  be  upon  the  party  from  whom 
we  expect  attack ;  in  other  words,  to  put 
it  in  homely  phrase,  that  we  are  not  to 
knock  down  Thomas  because  we  are  afraid 
of  Richard.  Laying  that  ground,  I  say  if 
I  make  out  that  the  war  of  which  1  am 
speakin|;  was  a  war  of  aggression,  the  onus 
01  showing  that  it  was  a  defensive  war  in 
resiity,  tbough  il  may  have  been  an  ag- 


gressive war  in  appearance,  liee  opon  tbn 
parties  who  undertook  the  war,  and  thai 
they  who  bring  their  argumanu  and  their 
evidence  in  support  of  that  propoailion  art 
to  ba  looked  upon  by  this  Home,  whoaa 
duty  it  is  to  judge  of  them,  with  exiraor* 
dinary  suspicion  and  doubt;  and  I  nsa 
quite  willing  to  confess  thai  I  do  look 
with  extraordinarr  suspicion  and  doabi 
upon  evidence  and  argumants  addnead  by 
the  noble  Lord  the  late  Secmiary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  and  bis  eolleagoea  on 
every  matter  concerning  our  foreign  rela* 
lions.  I  may  be  unhappy,  moat  nnbappy, 
I  may  be  singular,  in  having  the  imprea* 
sion  upon  my  mind ;  but  1  cannot  help 
fsncyiog  that  the  noble  Vieoount  (Vbconnt 
Palroerstoo)  who  so  lately  ruled  iha  deali* 
nies  of  this  country  abroad  bu  bad  n 
most  pernicious  influence  upon  our  foraiga 
policy.  1  cannot  help  fancying  that  if  tba 
name  of  England  has  been  brought  inio 
bad  odour  with  the  world,  the  most  adivn 
instrument  in  the  produetion  of  thai  mia* 
chief  has  been  the  nobk  Visoonnt  the 
Member  for  Tiverton.  In  fad,  if  I  mighl, 
upon  so  serious  a  matter,  bring  forward 
an  almost  ludicrous  illuatratioo,  I  aboold 
say  that  the  noble  Lord  was  bast  lypiSad 
by  a  late  production  of  modem  scienaa, 
which  is  called  the  lucifer  aMich.  No 
sooner  does  he  meet  with  an  obattractMMi 
than  a  flame  immediately  bursts  fortk 
He  puts  his  band  upon  Asseriea,  and  it 
required  but  one  move  to  bring  upon  m 
a  war  that,  in  all  its  calamitiae»  wonid 
have  been  equal  to  a  civil  war.  Il  was 
only  by  a  miracle  that  we  were  saved  from 
a  war  with  France.  It  was  not  owing  lo 
anything  that  Ibe  noble  Lord  did  not  do 
that  we  were  not  thrust  into  a  war  with 
Russia.  We  hsd  an  unnecessary  war  in 
Syria — we  had  an  armed  body  in  the  Per* 
sian  Gulf — Englishmen,  and  ihoee  under 
them,  have  swept  the  whole  plaina  of  India, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  lo  the  coofioea 
of  the  HindooCoosh,  under  the  noble  Lord'a 
pernicious  influence,  bearing  with  them  all 
the  consternation  and  all  the  horrors  of  war. 
In  short,  extending  his  mischievous  activity 
over  the  whole  habitable  worM— from  the 
western  coasu  of  America  to  the  easlem 
coast  of  China  (where  war  absolulriy 
raged)— wherever  the  English  nama  m 
known,  the  hideous  consequences  of  war 
have  been  expected  to  follow.  Tberefoaa, 
I  say,  that  I  do  look  with  suspicion  upon 
every  argument  and  every  fact  that  asay 
be  adduced  by  iha  noble  Lord  or  ihoea 
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MOttod  him*  in  tiodication  of  ibe  mis- 
chieTOtts  actifity  which  be  has  displayed 
in  perplexing  and  distracting^  our  foreig^n 
relations  with  the  world  at  large.  Far  be 
il  from  me— I  hope  the  House  will  not  for 
a  moment  belie?e— that  the  noble  Lord 
will  not  for  a  moment  suspect— that  I  am 
one  of  those— *be  must  know  at  once  the 
class  of  men  to  whom  I  allude — who 
fisncy  or  think  that  any  person  ought  to 
suxuse  him  of  treasonable  alliances  with 
iba  enemies  of  his  country.  Such  insane 
•GCQsations  answer  themselves.  But  I 
do  charge  him  with  being  most  unfortu- 
nately ignorant  of  the  true  method  of 
dealing  with  foreign  nations,  so  as  to 
make  them  respect  the  country  which  he 
represented.  I  charge  him  with  mis- 
ebieTons  meddling  in  affairs  with  which 
we  had  noconcern,  and  with  dragging  the 
interests  of  this  country  into  dispute,  when 
be  ought  to  have  had  the  prudence  and 
the  dignity  to  have  assumed  a  different 
tooe»  and  pursued  a  different  course. 
That  is  the  charge  I  bring  against  him.  I 
say,  that  he  was,  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  conduct  whilst  he  was  in  office,  as  I 
shall  show  in  some  particular  instances, 
impmdent,  careless  of  our  interests,  and 
itckless  in  his  manner  of  dealing  with  the 
great  interests  of  humanity,  which  are  af- 
fected by  every  movement  of  England. 
Thus,  sweeping  away  those  matters  which 
connect  themselves  rather  with  the  form 
of  the  qnestion,  I  now  proceed  to  address 
myself  to  the  substance  of  it;  and  in  do- 
ing so,  I  must  intreat  the  House  to  believe 
ne  when  I  say  that  it  is  with  the  utmost 
fdnetance  that  I  speak  of  matters  with 
which  the  House  is  generally,  I  may,  per- 
hsps,  say,  universally  acquainted,  but 
which  I  feel  it  necessary  shortly  to  go 
over,  in  order  to  explain  my  own  views 
spoo  the  subject  I  have  taken  in  hand.  I 
invite  the  House  for  a  moment  to  consider 
the  geography  of  the  country  I  am  about 
to  bring  under  its  consideration.  Our 
Indian  posseuions  at  the  present  moment, 
taking  them  roughly,  extend  from  Cape  Co- 
morin  to  the  Himalaya  mountains.  From 
the  Himalayas  I  look  to  the  north-west, 
and  find  that  our  boundary  is  marked  in 
that  direction  by  the  course  of  the  Sutlej, 
till  it  reaches  the  province  of  Bbawulpore, 
whence  it  inclines  towards  the  territory  of 
the  Sikhs,  so  that  in  no  portion  of  our 
territory  do  we  touch  the  river  Indus. 
This  fact  the  Honse  will  find,  in  the  after- 
consideratioii  of  the  present  question,  to 


be  a  matter  of  great  importance.  If  we 
follow  the  Sutlej  down  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Indus,  and  thence  take  the  Indus 
up  to  the  Himalayas,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  Indus  forms  the  western  boundary  of 
the  country  called  the  Puniaub.  Between 
the  Sutlej  and  the  Indus  lies  the  territory 
well  known  to  every  man  of  classical  at- 
tainment, the  country  of  the  five  rivers, 
a  triangle,  of  which  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains form  the  base,  and  the  confluence  of 
the  Sutlej  and  the  Indus  the  apex.  That 
country  at  present  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  Sikh  nation,  and  at  the  time  I  am 
speaking  of,  was  under  the  undivided  con- 
trol of  Runjeet  Sing.  Runjeet  Sing's 
dominions,  however,  in  consequence  of  his 
attacks  upon  the  provinces  on  the  western 
banks  of  the  Indus,  extended  partly  to  the 
country  of  the  Affghans.  He  possessed 
himself,  by  a  series  of  intrigues,  combined 
with  violence,  of  Peshawur  and  its  terri- 
tories ;  so  that  in  reality  the  dominion  of 
Runjeet  Sing  extended  to  the  west  of  the 
Indus,  including  Peshawur,  and  thence 
continued  to  the  south,  until  it  was 
bounded  by  the  western  portion  of  the 
territory  of  the  Sikhs.  I  now  ask  the 
House  to  consider  the  Affghan  territory. 
Affghanistan,  according  to  the  feeling  of 
the  Affghans  themselves,  and  of  the  world 
at  large,  is  bound  really  in  the  east  by  the 
Indus,  in  the  north  by  the  Hindoo  Cooibi 
in  the  sooth  by  Sciode,  and  in  the  west| 
by  a  sort  of  waving  and  indefinite  bound* 
ary,  by  Persia.  The  character  of  the 
people  within  this  territory  must  be  well 
known  to  every  one  acquainted,  even  in 
most  superficial  manner,  with  the  history 
of  the  East ;  and  I  am  afraid,  that  when 
we  come  to  consider  this  question,  we 
shall  find,  that  the  ancient  history  of  this 
people  has  very  much  affected  the  war  of 
which  we  are  now  taking  cognisance,  and 
that  their  modern  fortune  has  been  the 
result  of  their  ancient  renown.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  last  century,  Ahmed 
Shah  rescued  the  Affghan  people  from  the 
dominion  of  Persia,  and  extended  the 
territory  from  Bokhara  to  Scind,  and  the 
Punjab.  He  died,  leaving  a  son,  Timour 
Shah,  who  being  born  in  the  purple,  was 
unworthy  to  reign,  and  unable  to  main- 
tain the  conquests  of  his  father.  Timour 
left  behind  him  five  sons,  Zumahu,  Ma- 
hommed,  Soojah,  Gasoo,  and  Zimaun, 
and  the  singular  part  of  the  history  is,  tbat 
each  of  these  in  turn  was  upon  the  throne 
of  Cabul.    ZuBsaha  reigned  for  a  few 
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months^  when  he  was  taken  pritooer,  and 
according  to  the  fashion  of  those  countries, 
being  deprived  of  his  crown,  he  was  de- 
prived also  of  his  eyes.  Hii  brother 
blinded  him — and  I  beg  the  House  to 
boar  this  in  mind,  as  by  and  by  I  shall 
bring  it  to  bear.  Zimaun  blinded  Zumahu 
and  took  possession  of  the  throne.  The 
life  of  Zimaun  was  spent  between  repel- 
ling the  attacks  of  his  enemies  and  mak- 
ing aggressions  upon  the  Indus.  He  was 
dethroned  by  Mahommed,  and  past  the 
rest  of  his  life,  in  more  senses  than  one, 
in  obscurity.  Mahommed  was  then  op- 
posed by  Sooiah,  the  worthy  proiegi  of 
the  virtuous  British  Government.  Being 
the  whole  brother  of  Zimaun,  though 
younger  than  Mohammed,  he  raised  an 
insurrection,  and  at  length  succeeded  in 
taking  Mohammed  prisoner,  and  strange 
to  say,  did  not  put  out  his  eyes.  Import- 
ant consequences  followed,  for  we  then 
became  connected  with  this  extraordinary 
people.  In  1809,  Mr.  Elphinstone  went 
on  a  miuion  to  Cabul,  to  Soojah,  who 
was  then  on  the  throne,  and  who  was 
about  to  contest  it  again  with  Mahommed, 
who  had  escaped  and  was  in  arms.  Eng- 
land entered  into  a  treaty  with  Soojah, 
and  he  was  very  soon  afterwards  hurled 
from  the  throne.  Soojah  failed  in  all  his 
endeavours  to  regain  his  kingdom.  His 
last  attempt,  made  in  1834,  during  the 
time  Lord  William  Bentinck  was  Governor- 
general,  appeared  for  some  time  to  be 
trosperous,  but  it  was  then  declared  to 
e  the  policy  of  the  British  Government 
to  leave  the  people  of  Affghanistan  to  set- 
tle their  own  affairs,  and  all  aid  on  this 
ground  was  distinctly  refused  to  Soojah, 
who  was  defeated  before  Candahar  by  Dost 
Mahomed.  He  went  to  Loodianah  and 
lived  in  dependence.  The  succession  of 
these  various  princes  will  remind  the  House 
very  much  of  the  kings  in  "  Candide,*'  for 
Mahommed  again  became  King  of  Cabul. 
I  have  now  to  introduce  to  tlie  notice  of 
the  House  an  important  race  called  the 
Barruksye  family.  By  the  head  of  that 
family,  Futti  Khan,  they  had  auisted 
Mohammed  in  regaining  his  kingdom: 
Zimaun  having  at  one  time  put  out  the 
eyes  of  the  then  head  of  the  family  of  the 
Baroksye,  had  rendered  them  his  irrecon- 
cileable  enemies.  Mohammed  regained 
the  throne  by  the  aid  of  the  Baruksye 
family,  but  he  soon  seized  the  leader  of  that 
family,  Futti  Khan,  put  out  his  eyes,  and 
then  killed  him.    The  Baruksye  family 


raised  a  rebellion  in  the  coontry»  and  aet 
up  Gasoo ;  having  done  so,  they  dethroned 
him,  and  divided  the  country  among  the 
members  of  their  own  family.  I  am  pre- 
senting the  House  with  a  sort  of  phantta- 
magoria — just  showing  them  the  glimpaes 
of  great  objects  and  then  passing  them  by. 
Such  was  the  condition  of  these  cooolciea 
when  that  train  of  events  began  whidi 
ultimately  led  to  the  disastrous  war  of 
which  I  now  complain.  The  whole  of  the 
Punjaub  was  in  the  posseuion  of  Ronjeei 
Singh.  Peshawur,  on  the  west  aide  of  the 
Indus,  was  also  in  his  power,  together 
with  a  large  tract  of  country  also  on  that 
side  of  the  river.  Scinde  was  under  the 
government  of  its  own  Ameers.  Beloo- 
chistau  was  independent,  and  so  was  Balk 
and  Bokhara.  Herat,  the  most  western 
city  of  Affghanistan,  and  its  poeseasiona, 
were  ruled  by  Kamran,  the  son  of  Mab- 
moud,  andwas  the  only  portion  of  Affghao* 
istan  governed  by  a  member  of  bb  family. 
Candahar  and  Khelat  were  in  poseeaaioo 
of  Dost  Mahomed's  half-brothers,  who 
owned  him  as  a  sort  of  chief;  and  Cabul 
and  its  dependencies  were  subject  to  Doel 
Mahomed  himself.  I  must  now  leave 
Affghanistan  and  invite  attention  to  Persia. 
Only  fancy  that  for  the  sake,  as  it  hu  been 
contended,  of  our  common  interests,  we 
are  obliged  to  mix  oarselvea  op  with  the 
transactions  of  central  Asia.  Yel  ao  it 
was:  in  1834  Lord  Palmerston  thoaghl 
fit  to  make  a  communication  to  the  Russian 
Government  respecting  the  succession  at 
Teheren.  It  was  determined  that  the  pr»> 
sent  Shah  of  Persia  should  be  the  peiaoQ 
really  fixed  upon  as  the  successor  of  the 
then  Persian  monarch.  1  beg  here  to  refer 
the  House  to  a  document  which  shows  why 
the  noble  Lord  and  his  colleagues  thoaght 
proper  to  deal  in  these  affairs.  It  it 
a  letter  from  Lord  Palmerston  to  Mr. 
Bligh,  dated  in  September,  1834.  [The 
hon.  Member  read,  in  an  indistinct  tooe, 
part  of  the  document  to  which  he  referred, 
which  enforced  the  fitness  of  maintaining 
not  only  the  internal  tranquillity,  bat  also 
the  independence  and  integrity  of  Persia, 
and  assured  Mr.  Bligh  that  Great  Britain 
vrottld  always  find  real  pleasure  in  oo» 
operating  with  Russia  for  the  porpoee. 
Mr.  Roebuck  also  adverted  to  a  aubee* 

3uent  despatch  of  Count  Nesselrode,  the 
ate  of  which  he  did  not  mention,  stating 
that  events,  however  satisfactory,  were  ooc 
sufficient  to  consolidate  Persia,  and  to 
remove  from  that  countrj  all  the  elementa 
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of  discord.  The  hon.  Member  then  con- 
tinued.] In  consequence  of  that  determin- 
atioOy  on  the  part  of  the  two  Governments 
Mahomed  Mirza  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  Persia ;  and  he  was  no  sooner  upon  it 
than  he  manifested  a  desire  to  carry  out 
the  instructions  given  to  our  Minister  in 
Persia,  viz.,  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
that  empire :  in  his  opinion  the  Persian 
territory « included  Herat,  Candahar,  and 
Ghttznee :  in  fact,  a  very  large  portion  of 
what  had  been  considered  Affgbanistan. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  year  1814,  we  had 
made  a  treaty  with  Persia,  in  which  we 
distinctly  undertook  not  to  interfere  in  any 
dispute  between  Persia  and  Afghanistan, 
unless  asked  to  do  so  by  both  parties; 
and  the  noble  Lord  and  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  and  every  person  who  had  ad- 
ministered the  affairs  of  India,  understood 
that  such  was  our  duty ;  we  could  not 
interpose,  excepting  as  mediators,  and  Lord 
W.  Bentinck,  in  writing  his  despatch  to 
Shah  Soojah,in  1834,  when  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  recover  his  kingdom,  clearly 
told  him  that  be  was  bound- by  the  treaty 
of  1814,  and  could  not  interfere  in  any 
way  between  Persia  and  Affghanistan. 
Such  being  the  case,  and  such  the  state  of 
affairs,  it  happened  that  in  1836  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  thought  fit  to  dispatch 
op  the  Indus  Captain  Burnes,  in  order  to 
establish  what  the  Governor-general  called 
commercial  intercourse  with  Central  Asia. 
When  I  mention  the  name  of  Captain 
(afterwards  Sir  Alexander)  Burnes,  I  am 
obliged  to  refer  to  his  former  proceedings, 
at  authorised  by  Government ;  and  I  must 
say,  that  for  a  Government  like  ours,  pro- 
fcMing  so  much  fairness  of  dealing,  and 
coDstaotly  using  such  epithets  as— candid, 
open,  and  upright,  the  proceedings  of 
Captain  Burnes,  connected  with  the  Indus, 
were  anything  but  honourable  to  this 
eoontry.  Under  the  lame  pretext  of  send- 
iag  aome  dray-horses  to  Runjeet  Sing, 
prirate  instructions  were  given  to  promote 
trade  with  the  people,  and  to  make  a  sur- 
vey of  the  Indus,  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
iBcrce.  I  do  not  say  that  a  survey  of  the 
ladna  might  not  be  extremely  advanta- 
geous, but  the  result  shows  that  in  that 
iostaoce.  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  was  in 
truth  used  only  as  a  spy.  We  wanted  to 
promote  our  own  commercial  purposes,  but 
Sir  Alexander  Burnes  had  been  there  be- 
fore 1836;  he  had  oot  only  been  up  the 
Indus,  hot  across  Asia  to  the  Caspian.  In 
the  form  of  reports  he  had  raised  an  unfor- 
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tunate  opinion  respecting  the  intentions  of 
Russia,  which  led  to  all  the  consequences 
we  have  had  to  lament,  for,  not  content 
with  exploring  the  Indus,  and  ascertaining 
how  we  might  best  avail  ourselves  of  that 
great  artery  of  India,  he  went  on  to  Bok- 
hara, to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  again  to 
Teheran ;  and  while  there  were  floating  in 
his  mind  plans  of  future  commercial  ag- 
grandisement, he  seems  at  the  same  time 
to  have  been  impressed  with  a  strange 
notion  of  the  overwhelming  designs  of 
Russia.  In  consequence  of  his  repre- 
sentations he  was  sent,  in  1836 — to 
whom  ?  To  Dost  Mahomed,  the  de  facto 
ruler  of  Cabul,  on  a  mission  of  peace  and 
security  from  the  British  Government;  he 
was  sent  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring 
to  establish  some  sort  of  communication 
between  that  country  and  our  own,  in 
order  that  our  manufactures  might  find 
their  way  into  central  Asia.  We  dispatched 
a  mission  of  peace  and  good-will  to  Dost 
Mahommed,  as  I  said,  the  de  facto  ruler 
of  Cabui.  We  did  not  quarrel  with  his 
title;  I  will  show  the  House  in  one  mo- 
ment that  we  could  not  safely  quarrel  with 
his  title.  I  have  read  what  shows  that 
our  whole  policy  was  that  of  neutrality 
In  1834  Shah  Soojah  attempted  to  regain 
his  kingdom,  and  application  was  then 
made  to  the  Governor- general  to  aid  him. 
What  was  the  answer  ? — 

"  We  cannot  do  it — our  policy  is  neutrality. 
We  must  not  mix  ourselves  up  with  the  interaal 
concerns  of  the  nations  of  Asia :  we  take  the 
de  facto  governor  of  a  kingdom,  and  we  do  not 
inquire  whether  he  has  a  right  to  be  so." 

I  will  now  trouble  the  House  with  an 
extract  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  M*Naugh- 
ten  to  Captain  Wade,  dated  16(h  May, 
1832,  in  which  he  says, — 

**  Be  very  careful  to  impress  upon  every 
body,  as  a  rule  never  to  be  deviated  from, 
that  we  must  keep  ourselves  clear  from  all 
connection  with  political  parties.'' 

To  the  same  effect.  Lord  W.  Bentinck 
wrote  to  Shah  Soojah  on  the  20ih  Octo- 
ber, 1832  :— 

'^  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  tell  you  distinctly 
that  the  British  Government  religiously  ab- 
stains from  intermeddling  with  the  affairs  of 
its  neighbours  whenever  it  can  be  avoided. 
You  are,  of  course,  master  of  your  own 
actions;  but  to  afford  you  assistance  would 
not  be  consistent  with  the  neutrality  adopted 
by  the  British  Government." 

To  the  same  efiect  1  could  multiply 
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proofi  almost  interminably.     In  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  M'Naughten  obsenret : 

**  A  strictly  neutral  part  is  maintained  with 
rtfi^rd  to  the  Shah  ana  his  proceedings,  and 
this  Oovemraent  has  indirectly  refused  to 
afford  him  the  assistance  which  he  has  re- 
peatedly solicited.** 

Twenty  instances  of  the  same  kind 
might  be  quoted ;  but  I  will  read  one  more 
because  it  comes  from  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, in  1837,  to  the  GoTemor-general. 

*<  We  approve  highly  of  your  having  de- 
clined entering  into  the  proposed  engage- 
ments, but  observe  with  satisfaction  the  tone 
of  friendship  and  confidence  that  prevails  with 
respect  to  the  west  of  the  Indus,  with  whom 
they  should  have  no  political  connection  and 
should  take  no  part  in  their  quarrel.  They 
should  maintain  a  friendly  connection  with 
them  and  transmit  the  roost  correct  informa- 
tion concerning  them." 

The  rule  of  the  British  Government  re- 
specting all  military  operations  was  per- 
fect neutrality ;  that  was  the  principle 
laid  down  by  the  Court  of  Directors, 
adopted  by  the  Governor-general,  and 
prescribed  by  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain.  1  am  now  about  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  war.  While  Sir  Aleiander 
Burnes  was  al  Cabul  his  mission  was  con- 
verted from  a  commercial  to  a  military 
one.  The  desire  of  the  Persian  ruler  to 
possess  himself  of  what  be  looked  upon 
as  his  territory  —  Herat,  Candahar,  and 
OhuzneCy  became  more  and  more  mani- 
fest. The  exhibition  of  this  desire  had 
been  postponed  from  time  to  time,  but  at 
length  the  Shah  determined  to  besiege 
Herat.  1  am  now  about  to  mention  one 
of  those  extraordinary  hallacinations  which 
sometimes  appear  to  take  possession  of 
the  most  clear-sighted  mortals.  That  the 
most  clear-sighted  and  accurate  judges 
should  now  and  then  be  blinded  in  their 
judgment  nearly  to  positive  madness,  is 
one  of  the  afflictions  of  poor  human  na- 
ture. Unfortunately  this  extraordinary 
madness  extended  its  influence  over  a 
large  onasber  of  individuals.  This  hallu- 
cination possessed  the  Government  at 
home,  the  Government  of  India,  our  Mi- 
nisters in  Persia,  and  certain  persons  who 
were  sent  out  on  an  exploring  expedition 
into  Central  Asia ;  the  notion  was,  that 
Russia  desired  to  extend  her  empire  over 
the  whole  of  Central  Asia ^ that  she  was 
descending  upon  Aflfghanistan,  in  order 
to  plant  herself  on  the  western  bnnk  of 
the   Indus,  and  from   thence   to  invade 


Hindostan.  Tbat  was  the  idea  which  eo* 
grossed  the  minds  of  tbe  GoveraaiMit 
here,  of  tbe  Governor-general,  of  Sir  A. 
Barnes,  of  Mr.  McNeill,  and,  ia  faet,  of 
almost  every  man  connected  witb  tbe  Go* 
vemment  at  home  or  ia  India,  aa  raighl 
be  proved  by  twenty  or  thirty  letters. 
Everybody  who  baa  read  theee  pepeia 
must  know  that  tbey  are  filled  with  ihel 
sort  of  idle  gossip ;  first  a  Ruttiaa  ageot 
is  here — then  he  is  there — in  short  hs  ia 
everywhere,  a  kind  of  will«o'-the-wi«i, 
whom  nobody  can  catch  but  everybody 
can  see.  This  is  speaking  ludicroaaly, 
but  the  fact  is,  tbat  tbe  roost  abaard 
terror  seems  to  have  beeo  entertained, 
and  evidence  was  acraped  together  frooi 
all  quarters  to  give  it  apparent  reality. 
Unfortunately  it  not  only  possessed  iha 
minds  of  the  individuala  to  whom  I  have 
alluded,  but  it  led  to  action.  A  belief  ia 
this  bugbear  formed  the  justification  of 
their  conduct;  but  now  let  us  look  for  a 
moment  at  tbeir  honesty.  Russian  ;afln« 
ence  waa  at  work  in  Persia,  and  acted 
upon  Herat.  •  A  noble  Lord,  ia  another 
place,  has  said,  that  he  though  the  inter* 
eats  of  India  were  al  atake— *that  ha 
thought  the  siege  of  Herat  waa  the  firal 
step  to  the  introduction  of  Russian  dooai- 
nion.  Dost  Mahommed  feared  the  cap* 
tore  of  Herat  and  feared  Che  advance  of 
Runjeet  Sing,  and  at  that  moneai  ha 
addressed  Sir  A.  Buroee: 


"  Defend  Herat  for  us,  and  bid  year 

Runieet  Singh  to  rMtore  Peskawur  to  the 

Affghan  people,  and  we  will  prove  the  firaaaat 

of  your  friends.    Refuse  ne  this  and  what 

can  I  do  ?    You  force  me  to  have  raconrse  to 

i  Persia  or  to  see  myself  destroyed.    I  nuke 

'  no  secret  of  my  conditions.    I  tell  yon  all  I 

I  am  doing ;  I  explain  to  yoo  the  high  valae  I 

'  place  upon  your  alliance  and  aid.    I  do  net 

I  even  complain  when  you  refuse  me  alii 

I  feel  no  enmity  towards  you,  ihoogb  I  Xwmm 

my  own  ill  fortune.*' 

I      Can  you  show  me,  in  the  whole  aerii 
of  unjust  wars,  anything  so  degrading  la 

,  English  honour  and  honesty  aa  oar  eon* 
duct  with  respect  to  India  ?  Fearing  than, 

,  the  domination  of  Russia,  and  the  Call  of 

-  Herat,  what  did  we  do?  Dkl  we  attack 
Russia  ?  No.  Did  we  attack  Peraia  ?  No. 
Kamram  possessed  himself  of  Herat,  and 
did  we  make  Dost  Mahommed  oor  iiriendf 
I  think  I  may  lay  it  down  aa  a  propoai 
tion,  that  a  man  has  no  right  to  knock 
down  Richard  because  he  is  afraid  of 
Thomas.  Here  you  are  afraid  of 
—'you  fear  Russia  al  Herat,  and 
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llui  Caspiim— tfuid  you  attack  Dost  Ma-  .  within  a  month  afterwards,  it  was  deter- 
hotmned  at  Cabul.  You  are  afraid  of  the  \  mined  to  make  war  upon  him,  and  to 
piKverfiil,  and  therefore  you  gieneroasly '  crush  him,  as  if  he  were  a  rival  of  our 
and  gallantly  attack  the  weak.  In  the  power.  I  want  to  know  where  is  the 
wbole  seriet  of  unjust  wars,  I  defy  you  to  |  honour  of  such  a  course?  What  claim 
show  me  anything  so  degrading  as  this  to  had  Shah  Soojah  upon  us  ?  Was  he  a 
Britiah  honesty  and  honour.  Because  we  ;  legitimate  monarch  ?  No,  he  was  not  the 
iMfe  a  strong  eoemy,  are  we  to  do  injast- 1  legitimate  sovereign  by  any  rule,  European 
!€•  to  a  weak  friend  ?  We  fear  Russia  I  or  Asiatic.  Prince  Kamran  has  as  good 
oo  the  Caspian,  and  we  crush  Dost  Ma-  a  right  to  the  throne ;  he  has  his  eyes  as 
komnied  to  Cabul !  Is  this  your  honour,  well  as  Shah  Soojah.  I  will  here  take  the 
your  candour,  or  even  your  fair  dealing  ?  >  liberty  of  reading  to  the  House  a  very 
Are  you  not  rather  a  set  of  mercenary  and  ;  strong  authority  — no  less  than  that  of  the 
cowardly  marauders,  turning  upon  your  I  iate  Marquess  Wellesley,  as  I  6nd  it  in 
friends,  because  you  dare  not  assail  your  the  work  of  Mr.  Mill,  a  historian  worthy, 
enemies  ?    I  accuse  you,  in  the  face  of  not  of  this  country  only,  but  of  any  coun- 


tbe  united  world,  as  the  basest  of  daa- 
tardi,  leaking  your  own  commodity  and 
abandoning  every  principle  of  honour  and 
booeaty.  Such  was  the  Government  of 
the  day ;  but  I  appeal  with  confidence  to 
tba  character  of  my  country,  and  to  the 
jualiee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
waa  there  no  pretext  to  cover  ibis  shame- 
kaa  and  disgraceful  attack?  Yes;  two 
pretea(ta :  one  was  that  Dost  Mahommed 
desired  an  alliance  with  Persia  :  the  other 
Wily  that  be  desired  to  regain  Pesbawur. 
He  bad  a  right  to  enter  into  an  alliance 
with  Persia,  We  had  entered  into  an  al- 
liance vilb  Persia  in  1814,  by  which  we 
agreed  npt  to  eqter  into  any  dispute, 
witboot  the  consent  pf  both  parties ;  but 
they  were  about  to  settle  the  matter  them- 
arifea,  aad  save  ua  the  trouble.  Dost 
MabiMnmed  said^ 

^  I  should  be  glad  to  have  you  for  my 
Inand?  what  am  I  to  do?  I  shall  be  over- 
wbeliiied.  God  has  so  ordained  it  (be  added, 
with  hia  Mussulman  notions),  and  I  do  not 
blaase  ^ou,  but  I  am  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  Persiai  or  I  shall  be  overwhelmed.'' 

Then  Captain  Vicovitch  appeared  upon 
the  aceoe :  he  was  a  most  wonderful  and 
myateriotts  person,  and  Sir  A*  Burnes  ran 
away  from  Cabul  because  Captain  Vico- 
vitch was  at  Candahar.  However,  he 
Cj  on  tbe  most  friendly  terms  with 
Mahommedy  to  whom  Lord  Auckland 
irrote  a  letter  of  tbe  most  amicable  des- 
cription, which  every  hon.  Member  must 
bnvere^d,  and  with  the  repetition  of  which 
I  Qted  not  trouble  the  Hoiise.  How,  then, 
ia  it  paacible  to  reconcile  our  proceedings 
with  jnatiee,  or  even  with  common  fair- 
Qtea?  A  asiaiioo  was  sent  to  Dost  Ma- 
bofoaseii  —  a  most  friendly  letter  was 
written  to  bim— tbe  envoy  parted  from 
him  9m  the  biH  farms  in  Aprils  and  yet, 


try  and  any  age.     I  quote  the  following 
from  his  *'  History  of  British  India:"-* 

**  To  one  view  taken  by  tbe  Marquess  WeU 
lesley,  of  the  question  of  restoring  the  Mah« 
ratta  sovereign,  philosophy  will  not  withhold 
unqualified  praise.  *  The  stipulations  of  treaty 
(says  he,  in  his  instructions,  dated  3d  of  Fe* 
bruary,  1803,  to  the  Governor  of  Fort  St. 
George)  on  which  I  founded  my  intention  to 
facilitate  the  restoration  of  the  Peshwi's  autho- 
rity, originated  in  a  supposition  that  the  majo- 
rity of  the  Mahratta  jagniredars,  and  the  body 
of  the  Peshwa's  subjects,  entertain  a  desire  of 
co-operating  in  that  measure.  Justice  and  wis- 
dom would  forbid  any  attempt  to  impose,  upon 
the  Mahrattas,  a  rulsr,  whose  restoration  to  au- 
thority was  adverse  to  every  class  of  his  subi- 
jects.  The  recent  engagements  with  the  Peshwa 
involve  no  obligation  of  such  an  extent.  What- 
ever might  be  the  success  of  our  arms,  tbe  ulti- 
mate objects  of  these  engagements  eould  net  be 
attained,  by  a  course  of  policy  so  violent  and 
extreme.  If,  therefore,  it  should  appear,  that 
a  decided  opposition  to  the  restoration  of 
the  Peshwa  is  to  be  expected  from  tbe  mtgority 
of  the  Mahratta  jaghiredars,  and  from  tbe  body 
of  the  Peshwa*s  subjects,  I  shall  instantly  relin- 
quish every  attempt  to  restore  the  Peshwa  to 
the  musnud  of  Poona.'  This  virtuous  example, 
till  such  a  time  as  the  majority  of  the  people 
in  every  civilized  country  have  become  suffici- 
ently enlightened  to  see  the  depravity  of  the 
case  in  its  own  essence,  will  help  to  stamp 
with  infamy  the  most  flagitious  perhaps  of  all 
the  crimes  which  can  be  committed  against 
human  nature,  the  imposing  upon  a  nation,  by 
force  of  foreign  armies,  and  tor  the  pleasure 
or  interest  of  foreign  rulers,  a  government, 
composed  of  men,  and  involving  principles, 
which  the  people  for  whom  it  is  destined  have 
either  rejected  from  experience  of  their  bad- 
ness, or  repel  from  the  experience  or  expeota- 
tion  of  better.  £veu  where  tbe  disparity  of 
civilisation  and  knowledge  were  very  grea^ ; 
and  where  it  was  beyond  dispute  that  a  civi- 
lized country  was  about  to  bestow  upon  a  bar- 
barous  one  ihe  greatest  of  all  possibU  beuetiu* 
1  good  and  beneficent  government  f  even  there, 
F2 
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it  would  require  the  ^trongei t  circomittnces  to 
justify  the  employment  of  violence  or  force. 
But,  where  nations,  upon  a  level  only  with 
another  in  point  of  civilization,  or  perhaps 
below  it  proceed  with  bayonets  to  force  upon 
it  a  ffovernment,  confessedly  bad,  and  prodi- 
giously below  the  knowledge  and  civiliiation 
of  the  age,  under  the  pretence  of  fears  that 
such  a  nation  will  choose  a  worse  government 
for  itself,  these  nations,  or  their  rulers,  if  the 
people  have  no  voice  in  the  matter,  are  guided 
by  views  of  benefit  to  themselves,  and  despise 
the  shame  of  trampling  upon  the  first  princi- 
ples of  humanity  and  Justice.  In  paying  the 
homage  which  he  counted  due  to  the  will  of 
a  nation  of  iMahrattas,  the  Marquess  Wellesley 
was  not  making  a  sacrifice  of  interests,  which 
he  held  in  low  esteem.  In  his  address  to  the 
home  authorities,  dated  the  24th  of  December, 
180*2,  he  declared  his  conviction,  that  '  those 
defensive  engagements'  which  he  was  desirous 
of  '  concluding  with  the  Mahratta  states,  were 
essential  to  the  complete  consolidation  of  the 
British  empire  in  India,  and  to  the  future  tran-> 
quillity  of  llindoslan.'  Yet  the  complete  con- 
solidation of  the  British  empire  in  India,  and 
the  future  tranquillity  of  Hindostan,  which 
could  never  exist  till  a  sufficient  bridle  was  put 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Mahratta  power,  he 
thought  It  his  duty  to  sacrifice,  or  to  leave  to 
the  care  of  unforeseen  events,  rather  than  vio- 
late the  freedom  of  will,  in  this  important 
concern,  of  the  people  of  one  of  the  Mahratta 
states." 

I  tpply  that  rule  to  the  case  of  Cabul : 
who  shall  say  that  Dost  Mahommed  was 
not  the  chosen  of  the  people?  Shah 
Soojah  attempted  many  tiroes  to  gain 
power,  and  was  as  many  times  defeated  : 
10  a  country  like  that,  defeat  was  the 
proof  of  public  opinion.  The  people  rose 
in  arms  against  Shah  Soojah;  he  was 
driven  away  on  account  of  his  insufficiency 
— his  Toluptuousness — his  cruelty.  I  can 
quote  the  character  of  Dost  Mahommed 
iu  the  words  of  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  : 
we  arc  told  by  him  that  Dost  Mahommed 
was  the  most  efficient  and  excellent  ruler 
the  people  of  that  part  of  the  world  have 
perhaps  ever  had ;  he  was  the  friend  of  all 
the  good  men  of  the  country;  in  short,  he 
sought  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  his 
people,  and  by  his  people,  in  return,  he 
was  beloTed.  I  will  not  do  more  than 
read  a  few  sentences :  — 

"  The  justice  of  the  chief,**  said  .Alexander 
Burnes,  "  affords  a  constant  theme  of  praiM*  to 
all  classes  :  the  peasant  rejoices  at  the  absence 
of  tyranny;  the  citizen  at  the  safety  of  his 
home  and  the  strict  municipal  regulations  re- 
garding weights  and  measures :  the  merchant 
at  the  eauity  of  the  decisions  and  the  protec- 
tion of  his  property,  and  the  soldiers  at  the 
regular  Banner  in  which  their  arrears  are  dis« 


charged.  A  man  in  power  can  have  no  higher 
praise.  Dost  Mahommed  Khan  has  doc  at« 
taioed  his  fortieth  year ;  his  mother  was  a  Per- 
sian, and  he  has  been  trained  up  with  peo- 
ple of  that  nation,  wbicli  has  sharpened  his 
understanding,  and  given  him  advantages  over 
all  his  brothers.  One  is  struck  with  the  inteU 
ligcnce,  knowledge,  and  cariosity  which  bt 
displays,  as  well  as  his  accomplished  manners 
ana  address.  He  is  doubtless  the  most  power- 
ful chief  in  Affghanistan,  and  may  yet  raise 
himself  by  his  abilities  to  a  much  greater  rank 
in  his  native  country." 

Against  that  man,  so  having  obtained 
power,  and  so  governing  the  coonirj,  we 
set  Shah  Soojah,  who  had  been  driven 
from  power,  and  who,  according  to  the 
universal  opinion  of  his  countrymen,  was 
undeserving  of  it ;  him  we  thought  it  right 
to  thrust  down  the  throats  of  the  peo^e, 
notwithstanding  he  had  been  rejected,  and 
was  resisted  by  the  utmost  eflorts  of  the 
people.  We  were  not  content  with  placing 
him  on  the  throne,  but  we  furnished  hioi 
with  a  proclamation  which  is  a  falsehood. 
It  stated  that  Shah  Soojah  was  attended 
by  his  troops.  Is  not  that  as  groia  a 
falsehood  as  was  ever  penned  by  a  diplo- 
1  matist,  a  foul  stain  and  a  blot  upon  the 
honour  of  our  country?  I  am  here  to 
accuse,  and  I  care  not,  in  the  discharge  of 
my  duty,  to  whom  it  may  be  painful.  For 
the  ruler  of  a  kingdom  to  set  hit  hand  to 
a  falsehood  deserved  the  highest  ceoawe. 
I  say  it  in  the  character  of  a  Britiah  repre- 
sentative, and  [  care  not  for  the  eonso* 
quences,  whatever  they  may  be,  either  in 
this  House  or  out  of  it.  As  the  war  waa 
foolishly  conceived,  so  was  it  fooliahly 
executed.  We  attempted  to  puniah  the 
poor  and  weak  people  at  our  feet — we 
thought  it  worthy  of  us  to  oppress  then 
for  the  fault,  if  fault  it  were,  of  othera. 
Such,  Sir,  are  my  grounds  for  impeaching 
the  honesty  of  this  proceeding.  I  aaj  it 
was  an  unjust  war,  if  ever  there  were  en 
unjust  war,  in  every  sense  that  a  war  can 
be  called  unjust.  It  was  awaragainat  en 
unofieoding  people.  It  was  undertaken 
not  for  the  purpose  of  resenting  any  wrong 
we  had  suffered — it  was  undertaken  not 
for  the  purpose  of  redressing  any  injured 
rii^ht.  It  was  undertaken  on  a  pretence. 
What  was  that  pretence?  The  danger 
which  might  result  from  the  siege  of  Herat 
and  the  quarrel  which  had  taken  place 
between  Dost  Mahommed  and  Runjeet 
Sing.  Now,  Peshawur  had  been  part  of 
Affghanistan  ;  it  had  been  wrested  fioaa 
the  Affghans  uojusti  j  bj  Ruojeet  Sing;  the 
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people  said  that  it  was  a  portion  of  Affghan- 
ittaoy  aod  they  desired  an  attempt  to  be 
made  to  restore  it ;  they  thought  that  one 
word  from  an  old  ally  would  put  it  right. 
But,  besides  this  pretence,  the  Govern- 
ment pot  forward  the  danger  of  a  Russian 
oecnpation  of  Herat.  On  the  Ist  of  Octo- 
ber,  1838,  was  issued  that  famous  procla- 
mation of  Lord  Auckland,  stating  that  the 
aiege  of  Herat  was  the  cause  of  the  war. 
Before  a  single  regiment  of  the  army  he 
had  collected  had  started  on  its  march,  the 
siege  of  Herat  was  raised.  The  danger 
was  gone.  Why  did  not  the  Governor- 
generaly  then,  apply  to  the  Government  at 
home  to  know  whether  the  war  should  be 
GODtinaed  ?  Having  cut  from  underneath 
his  feet  the  excuse  of  the  danger  from 
Rasiia,  where  did  a  pretext  remain? 
There  was  none.  It  was  gone.  But 
''Oh!"  said  the  Governor-general,  *'  I 
have  taken  great  pains ;  I  have  collected 
a  great  army  together,  and  I  roust  do  some- 
thing with  it."  Nowy  Sir,  I  really  believe 
that  Lord  Auckland,  for  no  other  reason, 
marched  bis  army  against  an  unoffending, 
a  weak,  and  a  defenceless  enemy.  So 
moch  for  the  honour  and  the  honesty  of 
the  war.  Now,  then,  Sir,  for  its  policy  ; 
and  if  I  can  6nd  fault  with  its  honestv, 
God  knows  that  there  was  fault  enough  in 
ita  policy.  I  have  now  had  some  years' 
experience  of  men,  and  the  result  of  that 
experience  has  been  that  I  have  ceased  to 
wonder  at  the  dishonesty  of  mankind ; 
hot.  Sir,  I  have  still  maintained  a  con- 
sistent admiration  for  their  folly.  What 
the  danger  to  be  guarded  against?  It 
the  anticipation  of  an  invasion  from 
Russia.  I  assume  that  was  the  danger,  as 
I  find  it  so  often  referred  to  in  the  papers. 
I  hope  the  House  will  not  ask  me  to  prove 
it.  How  was  that  danger  to  be  avoided  ? 
The  danger  expected  was  irom  Russia, 
tbfooeh  Persia.  It  was  feared  that  Russia 
would  take  possession  of  Herat^  that  from 
Herat  they  would  then  take  Afghanistan, 
and  thence  advance  by  the  Western  Indus 
to  oar  Indian  possessions.  What  means 
did  we  propose  to  take  to  guard  against 
the  danger  from  Russia?  In  the  first 
place,  we  proposed  to  make  an  ally  to  the 
west  of  the  Indus,  to  interpose  between 
oofselves  and  the  advancing  power  of 
Russia;  and  secondly,  we  desired,  by 
esl^Uisbing  friendly  relations  with  the 
natioos  on  the  Indns,  and  with  the  people 
of  A^faanistaoy  to  acquire  the  means  of 
■MkiDg  that  fast  riter  a  highway  for  our 


commerce  over  the  whole  of  that  part  into 
the  heart  of  Central  Asia ;  and  for  that 
purpose  we  knocked  down  Dost  Mahom- 
med,  and  we  set  up  Shah  Soojah.  It  ap- 
peared, then,  that  the  first  subject  for  in- 
quiry should  be,  was  there  danger  from 
Russia  ?  If  it  were  so,  was  the  gaining 
an  ally  to  the  west  of  the  Indus  the  most 
effectual  means  of  warding  off  that  dan- 
ger ? — and  if  the  proper  means  of  warding 
off*  this  danger  were  to  procure  such  an 
ally,  was  the  surest  mode  of  obtaining 
that  ally  by  putting  down  Dost  Mahom- 
med  and  putting  up  Shah  Soojah  ?  I 
am  prepared  to  say  that  there  was  no 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  Russia ; 
that  if  there  were  manifest  danger^  that  it 
was  not  the  best  way  of  warding  off  the 
danger  by  gaining  an  ally  to  the  west  of 
the  Indus  ;  and  that  even  if  such  an  ally 
were  desirable,  we  took  the  most  effectual 
means  of  preventing  him  from  being  found 
in  Affghanistan.  Russia!  Danger  from 
Russia  !  Had  it  ever  occurred  in  history 
that  such  a  country  could  be  dangerous 
to  India?  The  nearest  point  of  Russia 
to  our  possessions  in  India  were  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian ;  an  army  advancing 
from  Russia  would  have  to  pass  moun- 
tains covered  with  snow  — -  to  advance 
through  dangerous  and  difficult  passes ; 
they  would  have  to  move  through  op- 
posing nations  ere  they  could  reach  the 
country  west  of  the  Indus.  Do  hon. 
Members  believe  that  they  could  accom- 
plish this?  The  truth  is,  that  noble 
Lords  and  right  hon.  Gentlemen  have 
made  a  mistake  in  their  geography.  They 
have  been  studying  Arian,  and  they  have 
heard  of  the  victories  of  Alexander;  no 
doubt  they  have  been  reading  Eastern  tales 
and  the  conquests  of  Akhbar.  There  is  no 
doubt  that,  at  this  day,  a  Russian  arro^ 
could  not  come  from  the  shores  of  tb< 
Caspian  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  Alex- 
ander, I  allow,  was  one  of  those  birds  & 
war  who  were  a  sort  of  divination  of  itf 
power ;  he  had  an  army  the  best  accou- 
tered  and  the  most  warlike  in  the  world. 
But  when  Alexander  or  the  Mahomedans 
came  to  India,  what  did  they  find  ?  Did 
they  find  the  British  Government,  the 
most  efficient  Government  in  the  world, 
the  most  civilized,  the  richest?  How 
different  is  the  present  condition  of  India 
from  that  which  it  exhibited  at  any  one  of 
the  periods  of  which  I  have  spoken.  Alex- 
ander, the  first  of  these  great  conquerers, 
possessed  first  a  most  marvellous  genius 
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for  war ;  he  commanded  the  most  efficient 
army  then  in  existence,  and  be  foond  the 
greater  part  of  Asia,  all  extending;  from 
the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Caspian,  down  to 
the  Gulph  of   Persia,   and  even  to  the 
Oxos,  and,  I  believe,  in  some  shape,  to 
I  he  Sutlej,  under  the   dominion  of  the 
Persian  monarch.     Conquering  him,  he 
had  comparatively  little  difficulty  after- 
wards in  gatherin{(  up  the  broken  frag- 
ments   of    the    Persian    empire,    whose 
monarch  he  had  slain,  and  whose  armies 
he  had  subdued,  and  his  great  expeditions 
to  the  East  seem  to  have  had  this  for  their 
object.      And  even   he  was  obliged    to 
forego  his  schemes  of  conquest  and  when 
India  itself    was  before  him,  to  retire  and 
abandon    the  object   most  dear   to    his 
wishes.     The   Mahommedan  conquerers 
of     India    found    India    an    easy  prey. 
Wealthy,  voluptuous,  effeminate,  and  di- 
vided, the    Hindoo  was  unable  to  cope 
with    the  hardy  bands  which  those  con- 
querors  commanded,  and   comparatively 
very  little  effort  was  required  to  establish 
a  conquering  dynasty  in  the  midst  of  this 
almost  unresisting  multitude.     It  is  usu- 
ally supposed  that  we  are  to  be  silenced 
by  the  argument,  that  India  now  is  not 
what  the   Mahomedans  found  it ;  and  it 
is  the  fashion  to  say,  with  an  air  of  tri- 
umph, when  speaking  of  the  unstable  te- 
nure by  which  we  hold  empire  in  India, 
that  ours  is  an  empire  of  opinion,  and 
therefore  any  hour  may  see  the  downliall  of 
our  dominion.     True  it  is,  our  empire  is 
one  of  opinion ;  and  the  same  assertion 
may  be  made  of  every  other  government 
nnder  the  sun.     The  Government  of  this 
country,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  are  both  pre-eminently 
founded  on  opinion — the  opinion  held  by 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people.     True  it 
is,  that  substantially  the  existence  of  the 
government  is  for  their  manifest  advan- 
tage—so  of  India.    It  is  said,  however,  that 
the  opinion  meant  is  not  one  of  affection, 
but  fear,  arising  from  a  belief  that  we  are 
invincible,    and    that  opposition   to  our 
power  would  be  useless  or  ho|)eless.     Let 
us  once  be  conquered,  it  is  asserted,  and 
those  who  now  yield  us  a  ready  obedience 
would  fall  from  us  and  side  with  the  coq«> 
quvror.      This,  in    ihe  sense   commonly 
intended,  I  do  not  believe :  for  our  Go- 
vernment in  India  is  iho  bett  fhnl  India 
has  ever  known.      It   has   now  existed 
many  years  in  quiet  and   peaceful  posses* 
fioD  of  that  nagniticeut  coumrj,  and  ita 


many  milliona  of  iadustrioua  and  hawy 
people  love  our  rule,  even  as  noch  as  tWj 
respect  our  power.  Depend  npoa  it 
India  will  not  fall  away  from  ns  mm  any 
inherent  weakneaa  of  onr  own  Govcm* 
ment.  If  any  one  ia  destined  to  tear  il 
from  us  by  conquest,  it  muat  be  baenma 
that  conquerer  will  bring  againtt  na  nn 
army  more  numerona.  better  diKipKnnd, 
more  skilful,  and  braver  than  our  om— 
and  such  an  army  I  matt  own,  I  do  nnl 
think  will  come  from  Rassia  for  any  p«w 
pose ;  and  certainly  I  do  not  believe  tbnt 
such  an  army  will  ever  penetrate  freoi  tbe 
shores  of  the  Caspian^  nareb  ofvr  file 
arid  and  burning  deserta,  erosa  the  miglNy 
rivers,  scale  the  lofty  monntaios.  and  cmi* 
quer  the  hostile  tribes  that  lie  bctwcan  tba 
Caspian  and  the  Sutlej.  I  do  not  nspnet 
to  see  them  arraying  tbemsctvaa  on  ila 
south-eastern  bank,  oofnrliog  their  ten- 
ners to  be  fanned  by  an  Indian  bi 
sweep  over  the  plains  of  onr 
driving  our  armies  before  then  in  deJtani, 
and  at  length  place  their  banners  m  victniy 
on  the  aubjogated  towns  of  DeHn  and 
Calcutta.  Sir,  1  laugh  at  suck  a 
I  believe  England  to  be  strong  ia  ji 
If  she  does  but  justice  to  India,  ibt  will 
be  so  strong  in  virtue  ritat  aha  need  notfcnr 
any  Russian'  potentate.  Bnt  if  Umho  bn 
danger  from  Russia,  is  Rnasia  to  ba  hmC 
on  the  banks  of  tbe  Indns?  I  ahontd 
have  thought  that  the  achooi-boy  kno«i>- 
ledge  of  noble  Lorda  and  of  right  Inni. 
Gentlemen  would  have  tanghl  tbans  hti* 
ter.  They  know  that  Hannibal  atinekfd 
Rome  by  entering  the  Roman  amias  ; 
he  did  not  aeet  bar  at  Cartbage:  no 
ought  it  to  be  with  os,  if  Russia  ia  so 
be  fought ;  she  is  to  be  met  on  tbe  Black 
Sea,  and  in  tbe  Baltic,  not  on  the  Indna. 
The  roomeat  we  abould  receive  defioiie 
information  of  the  movemenia  of  Rnamn 
—not  such  information  as  was  prasaad 
upon  the  noble  Lord'^not  ibat  kind  of 
flying  information  of  which  so  mncb  bna 
been  supplied  to  the  noble  ix>rd«  on  wbieh 
10  eiercise  his  miscbievoos  nctiviisei 
but  that  kind  of  aaihentie  atassnwui 
which  is  susceptible  of  negociation.  1%e 
BsomencI  it  sbouki  be  clear  tbnt  Rnana 
contempiaied  an  aggresatve  polaey,  cbat 
moment  let  England  declare  war  agni 
her.  l>o  not  attack  ber  at  Herat 
at  Cabiil.  but  on  her  own  shores, 
would  appear  the  dreaded  Cxar  as  ha 
peered  when  he  was  compelled  to  Ml 
away   fron   Napoleon   and    bia   Milan 
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decrees.  Ruieia  dtret  not  go  to  wer  with 
SngUody  for  withio  a  tingle  month  the 
fleets  of  England  would  sweep  from  the 
Baltic,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Black 
Sca.efery  ship  that  she  possessed  and  every 
rag  of  a  Russisn  sail.  That  is  the  way  to 
fight  Russia.  It  ^fai  said  that  Captain 
Vicovitoh  appeared  at  Cabul  :  but  did 
»ot  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  also  appear  at 
Cabiil  ?  Bot  then  he  went  in  disguise, 
aad  Captain  Vicoviteb  appeared  openly. 
lo  short,  we  were  said  to  fear  Russia, 
whilst  Russia  did  not  fear  as.  Russia  bad 
brarer  and  better  diplomatistB  than  the 
SN>ble  Loid.  There  was  no  need,  how- 
•ver,  of  fear ;  the  Boglish  are  a  shrewd 
praetical  people,  and  what  Franklin  said 
of  ibevi  was  right,  **  they  deceive  every 
body  with  telling  the  truth."  Although 
Count  Nesselrode  missed  the  truth,  I 
tUok  that  1  hate  found  it*  I  fancy  that 
1  ean  sea  the  cause  of  the  war  in  these 
paperi.  It  arose  from  the  mischievous 
spirit  of  meddling,  which  besets  the  noble 
Lord.  He  sent  out  persons  to  procure 
hifSormation ;  they  knew  his  habits  and 
his  mischievous  industry,  so  they  groped 
about,  and  got  together,  and  sent  to  the 
noble  Lord  all  the  rubbish  they  could  6nd, 
aad  out  of  that  the  noble  Lord  produced 
bis  wonderful  despatches.  ^Wben,  Sir,  I 
read  this  book,  I  actually  blushed  to  find 
it  so  clear  that  the  Russian  despot  had  all 
the  r^bt  on  his  side,  and  that  all  the  folly 
was  on  ours.  But  supposing  for  an  in- 
stace,  that  there  was  danger ;  a  force  was 
sent  from  Bombay  for  the  purpose  of 
threatening  Persia  on  our  part.  We  told 
ber  thet  the  moment  she  quarrelled  with 
US,  wa  would  touch  her  io  a  vital  part — 
that  we  would  not  strike  off  her  hand,  or 
her  right  arm,  but  that  wie  would  aim 
straight  at  the  heart.  The  Shah  knew 
that  if  we  did  so,  in  less  than  three  weeks 
he  would  be  an  outcast,  and  a  wanderer 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  He  raised  the 
siege  of  Herat.  That  is  the  course  we 
ought  always  to  adopt ;  we  ought  to  at- 
uA  directly  the  party  with  whom  we 
are  quarrelling ;  we  ought  not  to  attack 
Russia  through  the  side  of  the  unfortunate 
Dost  Mahoromed.  But  supposing  it  were 
necessary  to  resist  the  approach  of  Russia, 
was  it  the  wisest  plan  of  doing  so  to  raise 
op  an  ally  on  the  west  side  of  the  Indus  ? 
If  we  are  to  act  as  we  have  done  in  this 
case  in  utter  disregard  of  all  international 
law,  and  of  all  honour,  why  was  not  our 
OB^pire  io  ludta  pushed  to  the  eastern 


bank  of  the  Indus?  —  why  did  we  not 
take  possession  of  the  Punjab  ?  I  see 
the  noble  Lord  taking  a  note  of  this.  I 
do  not  say  that  this  course  would  be  ho- 
nourable»  but  we  have  done  things  quite 
as  dishonourable  and  much  more  foolish. 
RuDJeet  Sing  is  dead,  and  every  one  who 
knows  anything  of  the  government  of 
India,  knows  that  we  must  be  called  in  to 
settle  the  disputes  as  to  this  succession. 
We  shall  do  as  we  have  always  hitherto 
done.  The  temptation  will  be  too  great 
for  our  virtue.  If  we  take  that  course  it 
may  be  a  wise  proceeding,  but  it  will  be 
the  better  and  the  wiser,  because  the  more 
honourable  course  to  keep  away,  with  the 
Sutlej  defending  us  from  the  Punjaub, 
and  the  Punjaub  with  its  five  rivers  de- 
fending us  from  Afghanistan,  and  AflT- 
ghanistan  defending  us  from  Central  Asia, 
over  which  it  is  impossible  for  a  moment 
to  think  that  a  hostile  army  can  pass. 
Then  as  to  the  necessity  of  deposing  Dost 
Mabommed,  and  becoming  friends  with 
Runjeet  Sing,  and  the  supposition  that 
we  should  then  find  a  barrier  in  the  coun* 
try  west  of  the  Indus— am  I  speaking 
without  authority  when  I  say  it  was  idle  ? 
Lord  Auckland  is  my  authority.  On  the 
very  first  reverse  what  course  did  that 
noble  Lord  take  ?  He  ordered  the  with- 
drawal of  the  army  from  Afighanistan. 
He  did  not  remain  at  Cabul,  he  made  the 
AfTghans  our  enemies — he  made  them,  if 
possible,  the  friends  of  Russia,  ready  to 
listen  to  her  agents  if  they  should  say, 

**  The  English  have  committed  all  the  atroci- 
ties in  their  power,  they  have  burnt  your  cities 
and  killed  your  men,  take  us  as  your  avengers 
and  we  will  protect  you." 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  exclama- 
tion against  the  atrocities  committed  on 
the  English  army  by  Akhbar  Khan.  Why, 
Sir,  Akhbar  Khan  is  but  the  Wallace  of 
Cabul.  Akhbar  Kban  behaved  with  the 
greatest  attention  to  our  countrymen  who 
were  his  prisoners.  What  was  he  told  ? 
I  blush  for  the  English  name  when  I  say 
he  was  told  that  his  wife  and  children 
who  were  in  the  hands  of  the  British^ 
might  be  either  sent  to  Calcutta  or  to 
England,  and  that  there  were  no  means 
of  bringing  them  up  here  as  Mahomedans. 
It  was  enough  to  break  the  heart  of 
Akhbsr  Khan  as  an  honest  Mahomed  an. 
Akhbar  Khan  took  advantage  of  the  rising 
of  the  population — whether  he  slew  the 
English  Envoy  or  not  I  do  not  know,  and, 
when  we  pay  so  little  attention  to  national 
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law,  caa  wc  expect  biin  to  abide  by  it  ? 
We  broke  the  law  of  religion  and  of  good 
■DoraU,  and  coald  we  think  that  be  would 
adbere  to  it?  How  did  he  behave  to  our 
helplew  women?  and  how  did  we  act 
toward!  that  brave,  tbougb  miitaken 
chief — I  >a;  brave,  and  I  do  not  nj  mis- 
taken prince?  After  wbat  they  knew 
when  the  siege  of  Herat  wai  railed,  why 
waa  the  war  rmhed  into  ?  At  time  wat 
given,  why  wai  not  an  appeal  made  to 
this  country,  and  to  the  Houie,  to  know 
whether  the  war  (hoa)d  or  should  not  be 
undertaken  ?  There  wai  no  pressing 
danger,  the  ground  on  which  it  was  as- 
sumed was  gone,  the  war  wai  uncalled  for, 
and  required  vindication  on  the  part  of 
Ihow  who  have  incurred  the  reiponsibility. 
I  aik  when  Ihey  were  called  upon  for- 
merly  to  vindicate  themselves,  why  the 
charge  was  garbled  f  The  charge  is  grave 
which  I  now  bring.  I  hold  in  my  hind  a 
part  of  the  proofs,  and  1  can  bring  all  the 
reil.  Sir  Alexander  Burnet'  papen  show 
that  bii  authority  was  wholly  distorted  in 
these  papers ;  that  wai  brought  at  an  evi- 
dence for,  which  was  in  trnih  an  evidence 
acaintt  the  war.  The  evidence  wss  gar- 
bli'd  in  a  way  which,  if  it  were  practised, 
bcfiire  twelve  men  sitting  upon  the  jury, 
would  cover  with  shame  and  confusion 
those  who  had  garbled  it.  Not  content 
with  making  extracts,  sentences  were 
altered.  I  have  here  the  evidence,  and 
what  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  himself  de- 
clared upon  that  occasion.  Sir  Alexander 
Burnei  received  the  Parliamentary  Papen, 
theie  precious  documents,  the  mere  gar- 
bled fragments, on  the  25lh  August,  1839 
and  he  said  : — 
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ict  with  promptitude  and  dedsion,  had  rihf 
eoce  lo  doing  sotnelhing  when  Doat  Mah— 
med  wu  king.  All  this  ibay  have  made  loap- 
pnr  in  suppon  of  Shah  Soqah  being  set  up.** 

t  now  lay  down  the  grounda  for  in- 
quiry; and  I  will  prove  what  I  have  atatad 
if  hon.  GenlleiaeD  will  give  me  tbe  om>r- 
tuniiy.  I  call  for  tbe  publicatioo  oi  Sir 
Alexander  Barnes's  papers  as  ibej  wan 
really  sent  to  the  Poreign  Office.  I  will 
gircj  the  Hoiue  one  or  two  tpecimeaa. 
In  tbe  letter  of  CapttiQ  BuToet  to  Mr. 
M'Naghten,  dated  from  Cabnl,  Janwaiw 
26,  1838,  the  paragraph,  aa  printed,  Ian 
out  entirely  the  fact  that  the  Governor  of 
India  had  sent  initnictioni.  I  will  fixH 
read  the  letter  aa  written  by  Sir  Ahaaadar 
Barnes,  and  then  the  letter  U  printed. 
The  letter  began— 

"  Sir,  I  have  now  thefaonour  toackoowladga 
the  receipt  of  yoar  letters  of  the  25th  of  N» 
vember  and  Sd  of  December  last,  wkidb 
readied  me  about  the  same  tiua,  wwvayed 
I  the  views  of  the  right  boo.  the  Govemar.g»i 
neral  regarding  (he  overiurei  made  by  Ooot 
Mahommed  Kban  for  adjuiting  thediffcrtnCM 
with  the  Sheiki." 

Tbe  prbled  extract  began — 

"  Sir,  regarding  the  oveMurss  made  by  Deit 
Mahommed   Kbin    tor  adjusting  hit  ^ttr- 


'•  Who  can  now  doubt  that  the  case  of  Rus. 
tian  intiigueii  made  out !  The  case  of  ejecU 
iag  DoM  Alihommed  niy  not  be  ^o  clear. 
Stnnge  to  say,  all  my  implurations  tor  the 
Government  to  act  in  Cabul  arc  so  put  forth 
u  if  that  1  wiiSed  them  to  do  as  ihuj  have 
dose.  Now,  I  toUlly  diiapprovc  of  llie  I'un- 
jaub  policy  and  Runjeet's  death,  without  our 
getting  a  ilicc  of  it  [the  I'unjaub  T)  shows  why 
1  did  so." 

On  the  6th  of  February,  18.'t9,  he  said 
that  (he  exposition  of  the  (lovernor-gene- 
ral's  views  in  the  Parliamentary  papers 
was  pure  trickery;  he  acquitted  Lord 
Auckland  of  the  fraud,  end  he  was  some- 
times charitable  enough  to  acquit  the 
other  auihontiei,  preiumiiig  that  they 
had  not  read  the  papers ;  but  he  added, 

"  All  my  inploraiioos  to  the  Government  to 


Thoi  leaving  oat  the  whole  part  statii^ 
that  the  initructioai  had  been  aent  by  tbt 
Indian  Government.  What  would  baaaid 
of  the  author  of  auch  a  transaction  in  a 
court  of  juitice?  If  papen  thni  prbled 
were  laid  before  a  jury,  do  you  not  know 
H'bat  would  be  the  verdict?  1  do.  Again, 
in  paragraph  6.  one-half  the  paragraph 
alone  wat  printed  :  the  other  half  is  left 
out.  The  sequence  is  made  lo  apply  toths 
printed  passages.  Sir  Alexander  Bareaa 
had  some  inkling  of  what  would  Ukc 
place.  Hii  papen  were  sealed  ap,  and 
they  were  given  into  the  hands  of  a  coa> 
tidential  friend,  lest  his  character  ahoatd 
be  ill  dealt  with  by  the  noble  Lord;  and 
although  1  do  not  credit  all  hit  divina- 
tions, I  cannot  say  thai  he  wat  wrong  ia 
that.  Shortly  af\er  the  comniencement  of 
the  war,  a  noble  and  most  dislingaiabed 
Lord,  who  had  long  ruled  over  Briliah 
India — I  need  hardly  laj  that  I  alluda  (o 
the  Marqueu  of  ^^ellesley  —  comnunw 
cated  his  views  to  the  then  Oovernmaai; 
nut  only  that,  but  having  failed  to  keep  a 
copy,  the  noble  Lord  sent  to  the  Fomga 
Utlice,  requesting  a  copy.  The  aotww 
wu,  thai  Lord  Wellealej's  letter  bad  bMs 
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mislaid,  ancl,  Iherefore,  that  he  could  have 
DO  copy.    I  wish,  Sir,  to  see  that  letter 
prodaced>  and  I  will  moTe  for  it.     No 
doabt  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  ooble  Lord 
ihankiog  bim  for  the  letter ;  and  possibly 
ID  the  process  of  time  the  letter  itself, 
which  was  mislaid  then,  may  be  forth- 
coming upon  the  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons.    I  therefore  say,  that  all  these 
things  have  been  done  contrary  to   the 
best  aatborities.     I  will  show  that  this 
war  was  undertaken  in  the  face  of  the 
strongest  authorities.    I  have  shown  that 
it  was  opposed  to  justice  and  humanity, 
as  it  was  opposed  to  common  pohcy.    It 
was  undertaken  in  consequence  of  that 
restless  desire  which  took  possession  of 
the  vain  rulers  of  this  country,  who,  in 
exercising  those  desires,  have  acted  most 
detrioientally  to  the  interests  of  this  coun- 
try as  well  as  of  India.    I,  therefore,  say 
that  I  have  laid  the  grounds  for  my  pre- 
seot  motion.     I  only  ask  for  inquiry,  and 
I  say,  that  under  these  circumstances,  the 
ioquiry  must  be  granted,  if  hon.  Members 
believe  that  there  is  any  doubt  hanging 
OD  the  question.     If  hon.  Members  will 
say  that  there  is  no  doubt — if  they  see 
dnrly  that  there  was  an  invincible  neces- 
sity io  the  then  Government  to  undertake 
the  war — if  there  was  not  a  shadow  of 
doubt  fleeting  across  their  minds  as  to  the 
character  of  this  proceeding  then,  my  mo- 
tion will  be  negatived ;  but  if  any  man 
says  that  he  has  a  doubt — if  he  thinks 
that  the  war  was  unwise  and  unjust,  or  if 
he  deems  the  present  evidence  insufficient 
to  determine  its  character,  then  he  will 
vote  for  this  motion  in  favour  of  further 
iDqoiry.     For  myself.  Sir,  I  believe  that 
a  grave  rebuke  ought  to  be  visited  on  the 
beads  of  those  who  have  instigated  this 
war ;  but  I  do  not  ask  you  by  your  vote 
to  express  any  such  opinion,  I  only  ask 
yoQ  by  this  motion  to  have  everything 
fairly  explained.    For  if  their  case  be 
strong,   their  innocence  will  at  once  be 
made  manifest,    fiut  if  they  refuse — if 
they  have  no  confidence  in   their  own 
case,  I  then  ask,  and  I  appeal  to  that 
beDcb,  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  their 
coQDtry,  and  in  the  name  of  insulted  hu- 
manity—in the  name  of  our  country,  dis- 
graced through  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world — I  implore  you,  as  the  guardians  of 
peace  and  good  will  amongst  mankind  to 
mquire  into  these  charges,  and  to  repro- 
bate, if  reprobation  be  necessary,  those 
who  aball  venUire  to  break  those  rules  of 


pure  and  exalted  humanity  which  ought 
ever  to  be  the  guide  of  this  country.  The 
hon.  Member  concluded  by  submitting  his 
motion  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Hume  rose  to  second  the  motion, 
because  he  thought  that  what  had  just 
been  stated  should  be  proved,  and  the 
matter  made  clear ;  because  it  was  in .  the 
power  of  the  House  to  claim  that  all  the 
documents  should  be  laid  before  it,  to 
show  the  real  grounds  of  the  war,  and 
also  because  when  information  was  asked 
by  the  House,  although  he  was  willing  to 
give  a  discretion  to  public  officers  as  to 
what  could  not  be  produced  without  det- 
riment to  the  public  service,  yet  he  did 
not  believe  that  this  discretion  ought  to 
go  to  the  suppression  of  all  the  arguments 
on  one  side  of  a  question,  and  the  publi- 
cation of  all  those  on  the  other  side.  He 
would  second  this  motion,  if  on  do  other 
ground,  because  when  the  documents  were 
formerly  laid  before  the  House,  they  were 
so  garbled,  that  out  of  twenty-one  para- 
graphs in  a  single  despatch,  only  three 
were  given.  The  whole  of  the  documents 
could  now  be  furnished,  and  he  trusted 
that  the  House  would  afford  an  opportu- 
nity for  their  production. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  after  a  short 
pause,  I  delayed  rising  to  address  the 
House  immediately  on  the  question  being 
put,  because  I  thought  that  it  was  proba- 
ble that  some  hon.  Member  would  be  dis- 
posed to  follow  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bath,  in  his  accusations  of 
the  late  Government.  As  no  one  has  done 
so,  1  will  venture  to  make  some  observa- 
tions on  the  course  which  has  been  taken, 
and  also  on  the  motion  which  has  been 
made;  and  first  of  all,  as  to  the  time 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  has 
chosen  to  discuss  this  question.  This  is, 
as  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  says,  an 
accusation  against  the  late  Government — 
against  all  the  Members  composing  that 
Government — against  every  person,  con- 
cerned in  the  Government  of  this  country, 
on  account  of  a  war  announced  in  1838, 
undertaken  in  1839,  and  which  had  been 
repeatedly  brought  under  the  notice  of  this 
House.  In  the  year  1839  the  subject  was 
mentioned  in  general  terms  in  the  Queen's 
Speech ;  papers  were  soon  afterwards  pro- 
duced, and  a  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  the 
opposition  benches,  now  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  (Sir  James  Graham)  gave  a  notice 
of  a  motion  upon  the  question.  That  was 
afterwards  withdrawui  and  the  question 
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WIS  not  brought  ferwmrd  for  the  consider- 
ation  of  the  House.  In  1840  thanks 
were  roted  to  the  Goremor-geoerel  for 
his  general  preparations  for  the  expedition, 
and  also  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  en- 
gaged in  that  expedition.  In  1841  some 
qnestion  was  again  raised  upon  the  sub- 
jecty  in  reference  to  a  btli  which  was 
brought  before  the  House  to  settle  an 
anouity  on  Lord  Keane.  In  1842,  which 
was  a  Tery  late  period,  considering  the 
iBiportaoce  of  the  subject,  and  consi- 
dering also  that  papers  bad  been  long 
before  laid  beiNV  the  House,  an  boo. 
Member  brought  the  question  under  con- 
sideration, and  asked  for  more  papers,  to 
enable  the  House  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
nsent  on  the  whole  matter.  This  motion 
led  to  ddMte.  Mjf  right  boo.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Nottingham  (Sir  John  Hob- 
bouse),  who  had  been  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  and  who,  responsible  as 
he  is,  as  well  as  every  other  Member  of 
the  late  Ministry,  baring  hsd  peculiar 
charge  of  this  department,  stated  what  he 
considered  to  be  the  case  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  to  which  he  had  belonged— together 
with  that  of  Lord  Auckland,  the  late  Go- 
vernor-general of  india^  and  he  went  at 
length  into  the  whole  subject.  Further 
debate  ensued,  aad  the  conclusion  was, 
that  only  nine  Members  voted  for  the 
production  of  those  papers.  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
took  part  in  that  debate,  or  that  be  felt 
so  moch  the  injustice,  the  impolicy,  the 
crime  of  that  war,  which  he  now,  in  1843, 
thinks  it  his  duty  to  bring  before  the 
House.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  my 
right  hon.  Friend,  Sir  John  Hobbouse, 
having  on  that  occasion  made  this  state- 
meut,  and  the  result  of  the  motion  having 
been  such  u  I  have  described,  is  not  now 
present  in  this  House.  My  right  hon. 
Friend,  I  think,  was  justified  in  supposing 
that  after  such  a  debate  as  before  took 
place,  and  after  such  a  divisk>o,  it  would 
not  be  necessary  for  him  to  be  present 
on  this  occasion  to  enter  again  upon  this 
diMussion.  The  course  taken  is  not  con- 
sistent with  ordinary  Parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings, and  1  think  that  the  whole  form 
and  substance  of  the  motion  is  unnstul. 
The  hon.  Member  for  liath  states,  that  on 
the  subject  of  India,  Mr.  Burke  moved  for 
a  secret  committee,  and  that  Mr.  Duiidas 
made  a  similar  motion.  That  wat  at  a 
time,  however,  far  different  from  the  pre- 
•eut  i  becaussi  theOi  if  ordere  were  sent 


out  to  India,  a  full  year  aiapaed  befaee  die 
Governnsent  bad  any  intelligenoe  in  an- 
swer. Wan  were  undertaken,  and  eulur- 
prises  were  carried  to  their  tenuinution,  be. 
fore  this  House  was  in  possession  of  any  uf 
the  circumstances  which  bad  occuned,  and 
the  detaib  could  only  be  brought  out  ••  an 
inquiry  before  a  aecret  eooiasittee.  The 
question  is  altogether  allured  now.  This 
irer  ires  undertaken  four  yean  ago  iia 
cireu  mstances  and  causes  are  known  aa 
Parliament  and  the  country,  and  papen 
upon  the  subject  have  been  lonf  aiura 
produced.  The  hon.  Geotleunu,  I  eey, 
then,  brings  forward  a  sroat  uauaual  uso- 
tion.  The  motion  of  which  the  right  bun. 
Baronet,  who  is  now  the  Secretary  (sr  the 
Home  Department,  gave  notice  was  a 
motk>n  of  a  usual  charMer.  aad  au| 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  have 
entertaining  the  opinions  which  led  lo  Ua 
placing  notice  of  that  motion  on  the  paper, 
his  conduct  in  briagtmc  it  forward  would 
have  been  strictly  in  accordance  with  Par- 
liamentary usages.  In  that  case  the  war 
would  have  been  denounced  while  |lhaae 
who  sanctioned  it  were  in  power  lo  d^ 
fend  iu  But  if  Parliament  should  allow 
such  proceedings  to  go  on  for  a  poriud 
of  four  years,  and  should  then  grant  a 
committee  of  inquiry  into  the  circuui- 
stances  of  that  war,  I  must  say  that  the 
proceedings  would  be  without  preea 
dent  in  my  experience  of  parliamentary 
transactions.  How  strange  would  it  hafu 
been  for  those  who  were  opposed  lo  ike 
great  American  war,  instead  of  stafiag 
their  objections  to  that  war  in  this  Houaa, 
while  the  war  was  being  canied  on,  lo 
have  reserved  their  objections  until  the  amr 
was  concluded.  The  same  observation 
will  appljf  to  the  French  war.  Mr.  Foa 
stated  his  objections  to  that  war  dariag 
the  time  it  was  going  on,  and  this  was  a 
fair,  and  frank,  and  honest  proceeding. 
But  to  bring  forward  at  this  noment,  wa- 
der cover  of  the  great  military  calamities 
which  have  occurred,  and  which  have  pro- 
duced a  most  seriotM  impressioa  on  this 
House  and  the  country,  I  say  to  bring  for* 
ward,  under  cover  of  that  impresskm,  a  mo- 
tion for  a  Select  Committee,  is  to  adopt  a 
course,  I  must  say,  more  unfair  to  the  area 
who  have  had  the  public  responsibibty  cast 
upon  them  than  any  cousre  that  ever  was 
resorted  to  by  any  opposition.  The  boa. 
and  learned  Member  was  lavbh  of  hie 
hard  terms  towards  those  who  had  the 
coodttct  of  theae  afiain,  —  aad  be  haa 
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•pokea  of  *«liie  dtsiionetty,^  of  *' the 
nhthood,**  and  of  "^the  thoroagh  vil- 
lainy of  tliete  proceediogf /' — terms,  cer- 
taiolyy  not  very  usaal,  and  I  must  say,  not 
fery  6tlnig  to  be  applied  either  to  Lord 
Attckland  or  my  right  hon.  Friend  Sir  J. 
HfMMMiae,  to  ray  noble  Friend  who  aits 
•oar  me  (Viaeount  Palmerston),  to  Lord 
Melhoome,  or  to  any  of  those  who  formed 
the  lata  Goremment.  Bat  I  mast  say, 
with  reipect  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
MmtMir^  impotattons,  what  a  great  mao^ 
a  aeflsoir  of  whose  life  has  been  lately 
wfitleo  in  a  roost  agreeable  manner  by  a 
Lord,  a  Member  of  this  Hoose-*-I 
the  great  Prince  of  Condi,  once 
wM  respect  to  some  libels  which 
pobKshed  against  him.  On  looking 
at  two  er  ^iree  of  those  libels  which  tm* 
taprted  to  him  low  and  grovelling  mo- 


^  Ibesa  libellers  impute  to  us  (he  said)  ex- 
SKdy  diat  sort  of  motive  by  which,  if  they  were 
tiaoBd  ia  the  situations  in  which  we  stand, 
Wf  wmM  he  themselves  aotaated*'' 

I IM  IJhfs  ohiorvatioa  to  be  most  jast, 
mud  1  tofe  aever  felt  the  full  lorce  and 
fsatiaa  wf  the  tamaric:  vntil  now,  when  i 
tear  thaaa  kapamtioaii  fatting  from  the 

SI  of  dM  hM.  and  learned  Member, 
e  boa.  and  learned  Member  has  one 
I,  mdeed,  for  the  course  which  he 
talnni,  to  which  he  alluded  at  the  be- 
and  towards  the  close  of  his 
i^a  fround  which  if  it  were  josti- 
fied,  will  certaialy  atfbrd  soma  reaaon,  not 
peibi^  fisr  this  proceeding,  but  certainly 
Ibr  aoasa  proceeding  on  the  part  of  this 
Boaae  oo  the  sabjact.  The  hon.  and 
Inmacd  Maimber  aays,  that  these  papers 
bava  been  garbled — ^that  the  papers  of 
Sr  Alexander  Bomes  were  garbled  so  as 
to  prodoce  a  blse  impression  with  resard 
to  tha  aataia  of  their  contents.  Now, 
Iha  baa.  aad  learned  Member  has  not 
fctpiwad  OS  with  aay  proof  of  this  charge. 
Ma  ¥ead  «ae  passage,  indeed,  which 
^med  to  be  about  as  immaterial  a  pas- 
aa  is  coBlainad  in  any  part  of  the 
p«bKe  papera— a  passage,  some  words  at 
SbeoamanaBoenMot  of  which  were  omitted, 
which  did  not  aeem  to  me  to  be  of  any 
vary  gveat  imporlanoe.  Sir  Alexander 
Baraaa,  m  sse  kaow,  and  as  my  right  hon. 
Ffiaad  Sir  John  Hobhoase  stated  in  this 
fiooM,  waa«(f  opinion  diat  Dost  Mahoro- 
jDed  ibaiild  be  aapported  by  the  Oovernor- 
paeral  of  kMKa,  aad  not  Shah  Soojah. 
Ilj  agbibiD.  Fiiaad  atalad  at  tbeaane 


time,  that  he,  in  making  a  seh»tion  of  the 
papers  to  be  produced,  had  chosen  three 
papers,  which  were  sufificient  to  show  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Alexander  Barnes.  It  was 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  that  officer 
perhaps,  that  bis  opinions  should  be  tho* 
roughly  and  fully  developed ;  and  I  can 
understand  the  feelings  wliich  would  im- 
pel him  to  desire  that  his  opinions,  to* 
gather  with  grounds  aad  arguments  on 
which  those  opinions  were  founded,  shoaU 
be  pisced  on  the  Table  of  the  House  of 
Commoas.  But  I  cannot  think,  deserving 
as  that  officer  was.  that  it  is  necessary 
that  Parliament  should  form  its  judgment 
of  the  whole  grounds  and  reasoningaofany 
officer  emptoyed  in  his  country's  service.  I 
believe  that  so  far  from  such  a  course, 
should  it  be  adopted,  doing  any  good,  it 
would  produce  nothing  but  confusion*  It 
is  not  denied  that  the  opinion  of  Sir  A. 
Buraes  was  at  6r8t  in  favour  of  Doat 
Mahommed ;  and  knowing  that  such 
was  his  oninioo,  the  House  ooakl  always 
see  that  tne  Government  acted  in  oppo- 
eition  to  that  opinion  in  the  early  parts  of 
this  transaction.  That  there  was  no  unfair 
garbling  of  these  papers — that  the  head  of 
the  Board  of  Control  bad  only  exercised  a 
power  of  selection  fairly  and  prudently, 
was  testified  not  only  by  those  who  actad 
with  him,  but  by  Lord  Fitzgerald*  I  do 
not  know  whether,  amongst  hon»  Gentle- 
men opposite,  a  ditferent  opinion  was 
formed ;  but  if  they  are  of  opinion  that 
these  papers  were  unfairly  garbled,  1  aay* 
let  the  whole  of  them  be  produced — let 
the  House  judge  of  the  whole  case;  bat  if 
Ifaey  are  not  of  opinion  that  sacb  garbling 
has  taken  place,  if  they  agree  with  Lord 
FitEgerald,  let  them  express  that  concar- 
rence.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man has  gone  very  much  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  condition  of  Cabul  and  of 
the  Aifghan  sovereigns  who  have  feigned 
in  the  succession  to  that  territory.  The 
views  of  Lord  Aockland  did  not  depend 
on  that  succession,  but  on  the  qtiestioo  of 
any  aggression  upon  oor  Indian  empire. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  said,  that 
a  war  apparently  of  aggression  might  in 
reality  piova  to  be  a  war  of  defence.  It 
was  with  a  view  to  the  defence  of  our 
Indian  empire,  that  Lord  Auckland  or- 
dered the  expedition  to  proceed  against 
Affghanistan.  The  hon.  Gentleman  says, 
that  the  Governor-general  of  India— that 
all  those  officers  who  gave  him  infbrma- 
uon-^that  the  Enrojf  of  her  Migesty  in 
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Persia — that  the  Secretary  cf  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  that  the  late  GoTera- 
meot  to  which  1  helonged^  were  all  acting 
under  a  hallucination,  and  that  he  alone, 
the  hon.  Member  for  Bath,  if  able  to 
dispel  thai  hallucination,  and  to  discover 
the  grievous  errors  which  were  commitled. 
With  great  respect  for  the  discernment  and 
acoteness  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  I  must 
continue  in  my  former  opinion^  that  Lord 
Auckland,  with  the  assistance  which  he 
received  of  highly  intelligent  and  well  in- 
formed men  placed  under  him,  both  in  a 
civil  and  military  capacity,  was  not  only 
as  well,  but  far  better  able  to  judge  of 
the  reality  of  the  danger  to  be  expected 
than  the  hon.  and  learned  Member,  speak- 
ing in  the  year  1843,  when  the  danger 
which  Lord  Auckland  had  feared  had 
been  dispelled.  The  question  of  the  ad- 
vances of  Persia  to  Afghanistan,  and  to 
the  frontiers  of  India,  was  not  a  new  one 
to  persons  who  have  observed  the  interests 
of  our  great  empire.  There  was  a  gentle- 
roan.  Sir  John  Macdonald,  in  Persia  more 
than  twelve  years  ago,  who  then  wrote  a 
memorandum,  decrying  what  was  even 
then  apprehended  as  an  approaching 
danger — he  meant  a  Russian  invasion. 
At  the  end  of  that  memorandum  he  re- 
ferred to  the  dangers  which  he  thought 
likely  to  accrue,  and  which  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  reading  to  this  House.  It  was  a 
general  speculation  on  his  part,  not  contain- 
ing any  facts  or  any  precise  information, 
and  which,  therefore,  there  can  be  no 
danger  in  disclosing  :— 

''Dated  llth  March,  1830.— For  my  own 
part»  I  6rmly  believe  that  we  have  little  to 
dread  from  the  raachinationa  of  Kusaia,  until 
such  time  as  the  dissolutioa  of  the  existing 
government,  by  the  death  of  the  present  king, 
may  enable  her,  in  upholding  the  pret<^n$ioDs 
of  the  Abbas  Mina,  or  any  other  competitor 
for  the  throne,  it  matters  not  whom,  to  acqaire 
a  permanent  influence  in  the  councils  of  Per- 
sia, when  by  skilfully  applying  tlie  resources 
of  that  kingdom  to  the  promotion  of  her  own 
views,  she  might  gradually  and  imperceptibly 
approach  us  without  any  avowed  demonstra- 
tion of  hostility.  The  new  king  placed  on  the 
throne,  and  supported  there  through  her 
means,  eager  to  reduce  the  rebels  of  Khoras« 
san,  might  yield  a  cheerful  acquiescence  to 
any  proposition  tending  to  facilitate  the  fulfil- 
ment of  an  obiect  anxiously  desired,  l-nder 
the  mantle  of  his  authority,  therefore,  and  in 
conjunction  with  his  troops,  led  and  discip- 
lined by  Itussian  officers,  district  after  district, 
and  town  after  town  could  be  gradu;Uly  sub- 
dued, until,  by  a  systematic  progressive  orga- 

niution  of  their  oonquesUi  they  were  at  length 


able  to  reach  Herat,  Candahar,  and  Cabal,  the 
keys  of  Uindostan,  where  their  prescDce  musl 
henceforward  become  a  constant  object  of  at* 
tention,  and  a  just  canse  of  alarm.*' 

That  is  the  recorded  opioioQ  of  Sir  J. 
Macdonald.  The  subject  wis  aflervarda 
observed  opon  by  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  wIm 
stated  his  opinion  that  the  only  danger 
would  be,  that  by  too  much  caation  and 
reserve,  England  would  allow  the  policy 
of  Russia  to  be  carried  so  far,  that  the 
Russian  government  might  be  so  placed 
as  that  it  might  be  found  inpoasibit  for 
her  to  retreat.  Such  are  the  declared 
opinions  of  two  able  and  prudent  men, 
formerly  in  the  service  of  the  compenj. 
The  events  of  the  last  few  years  have Jm* 
ti6ed  their  foresight.  In  the  coorae  of  the 
last  few  years  the  king  of  Persia,  not  re- 
strained by  the  cautious  polict  which 
the  weakness  of  Persia  should  have  in- 
duced  him  to  follow,  began  a  plan  of  ag- 
gression, commencing  with  Herat,  and 
which  was  afterwards  to  extend  to  Aff> 
ghanistac.  The  question  was,  in  wliet 
manner  those  aggressions  aActed  iia. 
Lord  Auckland  was  at  first  disposed  to 
view  it  as  a  matter  to  CdU  for  seriooa  et« 
tention,  but  not  to  require  the  mofement 
of  any  armed  force  on  the  part  of  Eng* 
land.  He  stated  more  than  once,  in  his 
minutes  and  his  despatches,  his  views  of 
this  question,  and  at  length  he  disclosed 
his  opinions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  en 
advance  should  be  made.  On  the  I3th 
of  May,  1838,  he  wrote — 

"To  proceed  now  to  the  consideration  of 
our  future  policy,  and  the  different  reselU 
which  may  attend  an  attack  on  Herat,  I  wonld 
first  remark,  that  since  the  transmission  of  my 
despatches  to  the  secret  committee,  in  which  1 
stated  that  it  was  not  then  my  intention  to  offer 
opposition  to  the  hostile  advance  of  the  Per* 
sians  on  Candahar  and  Cabul,  circumstances 
have  occurred  which  may  materially  alter  my 
views.  The  Itussiao  agents  have  put  them- 
selres  forward  in  favouring  the  designs  of 
Persia,  and  we  cannot  allow  this  to  be  done 
without  some  opposition  on  our  part." 

This  letter,  I  think,  showed  that  the 
Hrst  desire  of  Lord  Auckland,  intempente 
and  rash  as  he  is  said  to  have  been,  wmi 
not  to  interfere  at  all.  It  was  the  opioioa 
of  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  that  the  dangen 
which  are  described  were  best  to  be  net 
by  cultivating  the  friendly  disposition  of 
Dost  Mahommcd,  and  by  indulging  hin 
in  the  rtquests  and  demands  which  he 
made.  Lord  Auckland  had  to  consider 
what  those  requesu  wen.    Now  the  iw» 
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quest  of  Dost  Mahommed  was,  that  Pe- 
shawur  should  be  put  into  his  hands. 
Peshawur,  which  was  no  more  a  part  of 
bis  dominions  than  any  part  of  Persia  or 
England.  I  will  show  to  the  House  in  the 
first  place,  by  a  letter  of  his  own,  that  I 
am  not  stating  that  which  is  visionary,  and 
which  cannot  fairly  be  attributed  to  him. 
Id  a  letter  to  Captain  Burnes  on  the  23rd 
April,  1838,  he  distinctly  declared  Pesha- 
war to  be  the  object  which  he  had  in  view. 
It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  aim  of  Dost 
Mahommed  was,  to  obtain  the  delivery  to 
bin  J  by  the  British  Government,  of  Pe- 
•hawur.  The  question  was,  whether  these 
being  the  terms  on  which  we  could  gain 
the  friendship  of  Dost  Mahommed,  with 
whom  we  had  no  political  connexion,  we 
were  bound  to  accept  them,  when  by 
doing  so  our  connection  with  Runjeet 
Singby  with  whom  we  were  in  alliance, 
would  be  dissolved.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  declared  his  apprehen- 
sion of  unjust  wars  and  of  injustice  ;  but 
be  very  coolly,  at  the  same  time,  talked  of 
taking  possession  of  the  territories  of 
Runjeet  Singh  after  his  death.  Now,  I 
most  say  for  Lord  Auckland,  that  though 
it  was  repeatedly  urged  on  him  that  a 
great  acquisition  of  territory  would  be 
gaioed  by  taking  possession  of  the  Pun- 
jftob,  be  considered  that  the  adoption  of 
Mcfa  a  line  of  conduct  would  be  inconsis- 
tent with  justice  to  Runjeet  Singh  and  his 
family,  who  had  never  done  anything  to 
provoke  the  enmity  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment— that  the  Government  of  India  was 
not  justified  in  adopting  any  measure  of 
oppression  towards  that  person ;  and  Lord 
Asckland,  consequently,  refused  to  act 
otherwise  than  on  terms  of  friendship  and 
amity  with  him.  Is  this  a  man,  then,  I 
ask,  who  thus  refuses  to  adopt  unjust 
measures  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  ter- 
ritory, and  of  obtaining  new  conquests, 
who,  having  been  guided  by  a  line  of  po- 
licy based  on  such  considerations  as  I  have 
described,  would  be  likely  to  enter  upon 
an  onjnst  war  without  provocation  ?  Lord 
Aackmnd  considered  that  it  was  impos- 
sible that  he  should  make  this  sacrifice 
of  Ptehawnr,  and  of  good  faith  to  Dost 
Mahommed.  The  consequence  was,  that 
Dost  Mahommed  immediately  desired 
Captain  Barnes  to  leave  his  territory; 
that  all  communication  was  at  an  end ; 
and  then  be  tamed  to  listen  to  the 
advieos  of  a  Rossian,  sent  to  him  by  the 
Rosstin  smister.    The  hon.  and  learned 


Member  seems  to  think  that  the  part 
which  Russia  took  in  this  transaction  is  al- 
together imaginary.  I  think  that  he  could 
not  entertain  that  belief  after  reading  a  de- 
spatch from  Count  Nesselrode  directed  to 
my  noble  Friend  (Viscount  Palmerston)  be- 
cause in  that  despatch  it  is  distinctly  stated 
that,  although  the  orders  of  the  Russian 
government  to  their  ambassador  in  Persia, 
did  proceed  upon  a  suggestion  that  it  was 
better  to  prevent  aggression,  and  to  main- 
tain peace,  yet  that  the  king  of  Persia 
having  gone  to  Herat,  the  Russian  minister 
had  followed  him  there,  and  had  taken 
part  iu  conducting  the  ^iege,  and  in 
making  terms,  by  which  Herat  was  to  be 
given  over  to  the  ruler  of  Candahar,  and 
in  making  other  arrangements  with  the 
government  of  Afighanistan.  I  think  then 
that  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  was  no 
imaginary  danger.  I  think  that  no  man 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  politics  of  India 
would  say,  that  the  fact  of  AflTghanistan 
being  about  to  be  settled  and  ruled  over 
by  the  iufluence  and  regulations  of  the 
Russian  ambassador,  who  was  carrying  his 
influence  from  Candahar  and  Cabul  to 
the  banks  of  the  Indus,  (for  the  Ameers 
of  Scinde  were  formerly  considered  sub- 
ject  to  Persia), — I  think  no  man  would 
venture  to  say,  that  that  circumstance 
could  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
the  Government  of  India.  But  the  fact 
was,  that  the  whole  of  India  was  alarmed. 
There  came  to  Lord  Auckland  representa- 
tions from  every  quarter,  from  all  the  in- 
telligent men  who  were  in  the  Grovem- 
ment  or  connected  with  the  different  dis- 
tricts in  India,  all  expressing  the  alarm 
which  they  felt  at  these  events.  In  stating 
this  case  last  year,  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Nottingham  read  an  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Lord 
Auckland,  dated  August  23,  1838,  stat- 
ing— 

'^  The  liege  of  Herat  has  much  occupied 
the  minds  of  the  public  in  India,  and  our 
shrewdest  and  calmest  observers^  Skinner, 
Cubbeo,  and  Sutherland  in  Hansi,  Mysore, 
and  Gwalior,  have  concurred  in  describing  the 
fever  of  restlessness  as  beyond  everything 
which^  for  many  years,  they  had  witnessed." 

This  is  a  letter  from  General  Cubbon, 
dated  Bangalore,  28th  of  September, 
1839,  on  this  subject  :— 

"  It  is  well  known  that  for  some  time  pre- 
viously to  the  commencement  of  that  great  en- 
terprise which  has  been  crowned  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Ghuznee,  and  the  occupation  of  Cabul, 
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a  geDeral  imprtssion  prevailed  throtigbout  the  and  they  must  tell  their  lives  at  dear  at  tbty 

south  of  India  that  the  government  was  in  im-  can.    llie  conouest  of  the  Heraties  by  the 

minent  danger  from  enemies  on  the  north-west  Persians,  is  indeed  the  conquest  of  the  Ptu* 

fk^ntier,  ana  the  successive  nimours  of  foreign  jaub  and  Hindoostan.    A  dood  hat  arises 

invasion  were  so  artfully  spread  as  to  have  from  the  west  aad  turroonded  the  whole  of 

considerably  shaken  the  truest  even  of  the  India»  and  the  lightning  of  iha  tword  flaahai  ia 

comparatively  weU-informed  in  the  stability  of  the  air." 

the  fetish  role.    Among  the  hostile  powers       Thete  were  the  taotiiBeDU  publithed  ia 

named  the  combinauoa  of  which  it  was  be-  j^jia  at  ibis  time-teDtiMnttwhieh  »m 
heved  there  was  no  possibility  of  resisting        „^   ^      .      circumlanoet  which   lh« 

Russia  invariably  held  the  most  prominent  7^""^^   'j"    *'J    v«vuw.i.«hiw   wumw    tov 

elace,  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  Prance,  "^"'  •"^  learned  Membtr,  bowaver,  views 

at  oftener  with  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Cabul ;  &■  merely  imaginary,  at  the  hallaciaatiM 

while  the  belief  was  equally  prevalent  that  the  of  the  brain.     In  those  eireumsUDCM  I 

enemy  was  encouraged  by  a  formidable  inter-  find  the  apparent  fulfilment  of  that  whieh 

Dal  confederacy,  and  that  his  arrival  at  the  was  predicted  at  being  dangerous  to  ladia. 

Indus  would  be  the  sipal  for  a  general  rise,  ^he  advance  of  a  Persian  army  to  HerM, 

not  only  within  the  protected  states  but  within  .^  .11:. «^.  w-#-.-^«  d^«.:.  .  a  aajl.     • 

our  owJ  provinces.  *^To  increase  the  difficulty,  f"  *"'»""  ^^1^1  '^•"'*  "''  Afghanis. 

and  seduce  the  well  wishes  of  the  British  Go-  ^•^  •    and  that   these  powers  were  sap- 

vernment  from  their  allegiance,  a  rumour  was  ported  and  egged  on  hj  Russia,  whose 

industriously  propagated  that  all  the  posi^es-  forces,  it  was  taid,  were  likely  at  the  saMO 

tions  of  the  ancient  dynasties  would  be  re-  time  to  advance  to  Khiva.     Ia  1838  these 

stored  to  their  descendanu,  and  that  the  assess-  was  a  proposition  for  the  advance  of  sneh 


character,  the  Mysore  territory  was  peculiarly  formidable  nature.     The  House  may  ask, 

sxposed,  by  reason  of  tlie  constant  intercourse  what  would  have  been  the  coossquenoe  of 

which  was  carried  on  between  the  Persian  taking  no  notice  of  these  dangers,  and  of 

Gulf  and  the  coast  of  Malabar.    It  would  not  not  interfering  in  any  way  f  The  coose- 

bs  easy  to  deviM  a  more  effectual  plan  for  en.  quence  would  have  been,  in  my  opiakM. 

:reiiX^%;r:^au£^^^^^^^^  ^^^  •^•p  *>y  -^  y-  ~-wh;^^ 

combining  the  most  influential  and  the  most  jf^"'  enemies    advancing  unUl   a  koalile 

numerous  classes  of  the  population  in  opposi-  'Oi^  ^^^^^   ^^^^  mn  collected  00  tkt 

tioa  to  the  British  Oovsmmeni,  than  the  die-  thoies    of    the    Indus.    The    kOQ.    nt 

semination  amongst  an  ignorant  people  of  snch  learned  Member  says,  **  Meet  tbom  be* 

rumours  u  thsts.    Without  spsculating  upon  twsen  the  Sutlej  and  the  Indns  witk  n 

the  consequences  which  might  have  followsd  formidable  army ;"  but  are  yov  sore  that 

from  the  coBUnuance  of  siMh  a  state  of  things,  jf  ^^  j^^j  ,|^^„         lesoloUoii^hnl  if 

of  the  effect  actually  produced  in  unsettling  "  ..  k.j  .  .  ^  iwwiqiara     laai  ■ 

men's  minds,  it  may'be^ufficient  to  observe^  ^^^  ^^^  ^"'"«*^  •   "t'*"  "*  ^^^^^ 

that  the  probability  of  an  early  change  was  •t«««^«on    merely   to    thete  proceediags, 

everywhere  the  engrossing  topic  of  converse-  ^ben  the  time  came  to  assume  an  ofts- 

tion,  and  that  whilst  in  one  quarter  of  the  tive  chsrscter,  those  whom  you  might  thea 

louth  of  India  the  merchants  hesitated  to  em-  call  upon  would  be  found  faithful  ?   Tkt 

bark  in  their  usual  commercial  speculations,  ground   of   India  is  strewed  with  ruiaad 

under  the  impression  that  the  approaching  thrones  and   broken  sceptres,  and  then 

downfall  of  the   British  Government  would  ..^  ^^^  •^  u^  r   .  j  ^i     ^         a    ^         Z 

prevent  their  accomplishment,  in  another  the  "*  "*"  ^®  be  found  sl wave  ready  to  seek 

lahabiunu  had  sotually  commsnced  to  bury  '®'  *"*•  '«»»^»  ®^  '^•«'   >o»^  P<>^^  •■* 

their  valuables."  *o  resume  the  tway  which  their  fiamiliei 

I   will  now  read  an  extract  from  an  [^''""^y  poaessed.     If  your  feelings  fisr 

Indian  newtpsper,  publitbed  in  India  at  \^\  pw^'^^-l"*?  of  your  power  id  Indm 

thit  time,  thowing  the  geoersi  imprsstion  '••^' ^"^  ^rou  f-.l  to  ditplay  the  same  »nt 

which  prevailed  L  ^  of  boldness  in  encountering  danger  wfcich 

^  you  have  formerly  exhibited— if  you  an  aos 

'Ma  case  a  formidsble  contest  should  en.  eg  ready  to  mfct  peril  now  as  you  fis- 

tue,  the  whole  of  the  BiiUsh  force  in  India  „erly  were  whea  our  empira  ia  India  WM 

would  amount  to  50,000  souls,  with  a  re-  crm^/^  then  1  «a«  th.t  tkit  mmw^wm  «ll  fZ 

inforcement  of  60,000  from  England,  and  72  created,  then  I  aay  that  that  empira  will  te 

pieces  of  arullery.    These  might  be  service-  *?  ^^^}h  dettioyed   as  it  was  etedad, 

able  in  a  piuhed  battle,  but  if  enemies  t.-e  to  through  the  want  of  that  spirit  of  eatefw 

start  from  all  aidet  end  begin  10  attack  every  pnse  sad  resolution  which  was  smployad 

peiat,  the  tiery  of  the  English  wUI  be  sboit,  io  tke  estaMishuMat  of  yuur  powar.    1 
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know  not  tiuii  there  it  anyihioj^  in  his- 
tory— 80  different  are  these  circumstances 
from  any  which  have  arisen  in  the  history 
of  Earope-*'exactly  resembling  this  trans- 
action. But  we  know  that  when  that 
great  man,  Frederick  of  Prussia  became 
poaaeaeed  of  Silesia,  hitherto  under  the 
dominioD  of  the  House  of  Austria,  a  great 
confederacy  was  formed  to  deprive  him  of 
it.  Did  he  consider  that  the  best  policy 
was  to  wait  at  Berlin  until  he  was  attacked 
there  ?  No ;  with  that  military  and  poli- 
tical genius  which  he  possessed,  he  ad- 
vanced to  meet  his  enemies — to  defeat 
their  combinations,  to  destroy  the  armies 
advancing  to  unite  in  small  bodies.  Eng- 
land did  not  then  say  that  she  would  in- 
terfere to  force  him  to  give  back  Silesia. 
England  was  then  an  ally  of  the  House  of 
Prussia,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the 
policy  of  enterprise  and  vigour  with  which 
Frederick  began  the  war  was  condemned 
by  Lord  Chatham.  We  heard  a  great 
deal  last  year  of  the  opinion  of  the  gal- 
kint  general  in  command  of  the  forces 
m  Indiar— we  were  told  that  Sir  Henry 
Fane  was  altogether  opposed  to  the  expe- 
dilioo.  I  confess  that  I  was  surprised  to 
hear  that  statement  made,  but  I  then  pos- 
•caaed  no  means  of  contradicting  it.  Since 
that  tine  Lord  Auckland  has  returned  to 
tbia  conntryt  and  has  shown  me  many  pri- 
vate and  confidential  communications  from 
Sir  Henry  Fane,  all  of  which  tend  to  show 
the  very  contrary  of  that  which  was  as- 
aerted.  In  one  of  those  letters,  he  says, 
that  nothing  will  give  him  greater  pleasure 
than  to  be  put  at  the  head  of  a  large  force 
and  to  go  and  relieve  Herat,  or  to  recap- 
ture it,  if  taken.  In  another,  he  expressed 
hia  concnrrence  in  the  views  of  Lord 
AncUand  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  forward 
aaotion ;  and,  although  he  did  entertain 
aome  doubt  as  to  the  policy  of  adopting 
the  canae  of  Dost  Mahommed  or  Shah 
Soqah,  he  eventually  came  to  a  conclu- 
sion in  accordance  with  that  of  the 
Govemor-geoeraL  After  the  army  had 
edvaooed  400  miles,  indeed,  he  did 
ex|iresa  an  opinion  against  the  continued 
occepation  of  Affghanistan;  but  that, 
I  take  it,  is  a  question  altogether  dif- 
fsrent  from  that  of  its  original  occupation. 
I  do  not  wish  to  quote  these  letters,  nor 
aboold  I  have  alluded  to  them,  but  for  the 
poailive  assertions  which  were  made.  But 
such  eie  the  sorts  of  rumours  to  which 
notoriety  ia  given,  npon  the  authority  of 
pers^oe  who  are  not  i^t  ail  aware  of  the 


actual  occurrencea  as  they  have  taken 
place.  It  was  there  said  by  the  hou. 
and  learned  Member,  that  even  with  a 
view  to  the  present  policy,  there  was  no- 
thing so  foolish  as  to  take  up  the  case  of 
Shah  Soojah.  I  did  not  hear  from  him, 
though  some  passages  were  quoted  which 
seemed  to  imply,  that  the  Gevemmant 
was  acting  upon  a  principle  altogaiher 
erroneous  in  taking  up  the  case  of  one 
sovereign  against  another-^that  this  was 
an  interference  with  the  affairs  of  nations 
which  should  not  be  permitted.  If  tbia  doc* 
trine  is  to  be  put  forth,  I  must  say  that  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  entirely  opposed  to  the  course 
of  policy  hitherto  adopted,  both  in  India 
and  in  Europe ;  for  in  both  cases  a  prin* 
ciple  his  been  acted  upon  which  dis- 
tinctly sanctions  such  interference.  In  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  oar 
taking  part  in  the  affairs  of  India  was  in  a 
case  wherein  we  deposed  Tippoo  Saib'ssona, 
where  the  Rajah  we  substituted  for  them 
was  only  ten  years  old,  and  where  it  was 
not  very  likely  that  he  bad  had  opportuni- 
ties of  becoming  popular  or  well  beloved. 
Again,  we  interfered  to  prevent  the  depo- 
sition of  the  Grand  Mogul,  and  we  took 
care  to  secure  the  throne  of  that  prince  in 
a  way  consonant  to  the  supposed  interests 
of  our  empire  in  India.  If,  again,  you 
refer  to  the  history  of  European  nations, 
you  will  find  repeated  instances  of  such 
mterference.  There  was  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  this  in  connection  with  the  revo- 
lution in  this  country.  For  a  long  series 
of  years  after  that  revelation  Holland  was 
engaged,  by  treaty,  to  send  troops  to 
this  country,  when  called  upon,  during 
the  reigns  of  King  William,  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  of  the  earlier  sovereigns  of  the 
House  of  Hanover.  Again,  under  the 
family  alliance,  France  was  bound  to 
afford  assistance  to  the  sovereigns  of  the 
Bourbon  family  on  the  throne  of  Spain. 
Again,  England,  in  more  recent  times,  in- 
terfered to  uphold  the  interests  of  the 
reigning  family  in  Spain  against  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Bonaparte  family.  I  say. 
therefore,  that  it  has  often  been  a  part  of 
our  policy  to  maintain  the  caese  of  one 
sovereign  or  another,  both  in  the  East  and 
in  Europe.  In  the  present  case,  Lord 
Auckland  received  such  information  as 
induced  him  to  take  up  the  cause  of  Shah 
Soojah  as  the  only  safe  means  of  proceed- 
ing into  Affghanistan.  He  was  told  that 
if  he  proceeded  into  that  country  in  any 
way,  he  would  be  regarded  as  an  enemy  by 
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the  whole  nation,  and  wonld  inroh e  him- 
self in  the  grestest  difficulties.  He  was 
told  by  persons  who  had  had  repeated 
opportunities  of  becoming  well  informed 
as  to  the  state  of  the  country,  that  this 
was  his  only  coarse.  Mr.  Masson,  in  a 
communication  to  Lord  Auckland,  dated 
the  8th  of  Jane,  1838,  after  discussing  the 
views  of  Persia,  the  importance  of  Herat, 
and  the  design  entertained  by  Persia,  and 
adopted  by  the  Barukzye  family,  of  assist - 
mg  Kamram,  and  the  necessity  of  defeat* 
log  these  objects,  says, — 

^For  these  desirable  ends  no  person  ap- 
pears  so  well  adapted  as  Shah  Soojah.  He 
has  already  twice  reigned,  in  his  misfortuDes 
has  preserved  the  good  will  of  his  former  sub- 
jects, and  his  wise  omission  of  patting  out  the 
eyes  of  Shah  Mahommed,  the  father  of  Kam- 
ram, when  in  his  power,  has  left  no  serious 
breach  between  him  and  the  latter  ruler.  In 
aiding  the  restoration  of  Shah  Soojah,  the 
British  Government  would  consult  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Affghan  natives,  among  whom  his 
popularity  is  great,  and  who  even  wonder 
that  the  Government  has  not  before  done  it. 
If  he  avowedly  ad? anced  under  British  auspi- 
ces, his  success  would  be  prompt  and  certain  : 
little  or  no  blood  would  be  shed  ;  he  would  be 
joined  by  all  who  are  discontented  with  the 
Barukzye  rule— and  who  is  there  that  is  not 
discontented?" 

Again,  Sir  Alexander  Bumes,  in  a 
paper  dated  Nov.  34,  1838,  directed  to 
Lor4  Auckland,  and  dated  Shikarpoor, 

••y«, 

**  Whatever  is  to  be  said  on  our  past  policy 
in  Affghanistan,  it  is  now  clear  that  we  are  in 
the  right  way  to  rectify  the  evil  which  a  re- 
verse of  thirty  years  has  brought  upon  us ;  and 
confident  of  success,  I  feel  perfectly  satisfied 
that  your  Lordship's  administration  will  be- 
come distinguished  in  Indian  history  as  one  in 
which  our  relations  in  the  west  were  based  on 
a  secure  footing.'' 

In  another  communication  this  officer 
sakl : — 

*^  As  for  Shah  Soojab-ooUMoolk,  the  British 
Goverament  have  only  to  send  him  to  Pesha- 
war with  an  agent,  and  two  of  his  own  regi- 
ments as  an  honorary  escort,  and  an  avowal 
to  the  A  Afghans  that  we  have  taken  up  his 
cause,  to  ensure  his  being  fixed  for  ever  on 
his  throne." 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  Alexander 
Bumes,  who  previously  had  entertained 
ioch  a  strong  opinion  in  favour  of  Dost 
Mahommed.  Mr.  Lord,  also,  a  person  of 
great  intelligeDce,  and  well  acquainted 
with  that  country,  also  informed  Lord 
Aockland— 


''  I  have  never  met  a  sentimeot  whidi  may 
more  properly  be  termed  national  and  imiver- 
sal,  than  the  desire  of  the  Afi||hans  for  thsT 
return  of  Shah  Soojah.  They  can  seldom  coo- 
verse  with  an  Englishman  for  five  minnlfs 
without  alluding  to  iL" 

Again,  Major  Todd,  another  moat  able 
person,  well  acquainted  with  that  coao- 
try,  in  a  commnnication  said— 

*'  Dost  Mahommed  Khan  is  decidedly  un- 
popular as  an  Afighan  chief,  and  the  people  of 
Cabul  would  hail  with  delight  the  restoratioa 
of  Shah  Soojah.  The  notorious  predilections 
of  the  Ameer  for  Persia,  and  his  heavy  and 
arbitrary  impositions  upon  all  classes  of  his 
people,  have  lost  him  the  confidence  and  good 
will  of  nearly  every  Affghan  in  the  coonlry." 

Such  were  the  statements  that  Lord 
Auckland  received  from  persons  oo  the 
spot,  as  to  the  probable  result  of  tho 
course  of  policy  pursued,  and  as  to  tbo 
relative  popularity  of  Shah  Socjah  Mid 
Dost  Mahommed  in  Affghanistan.  1 
believe  that  the  first  reception  of  Shah 
Soojah  was  such  at  fully  to  justify  a 
reliance  being  placed  on  these  opiaioiis^ 
and  I  ask  what  else  the  Govemor-geocnl 
had  to  go  by  in  his  proceedings,  hot  tbo 
testimony  which  he  received  from  thoat 
who  were  sent  to  make  civil  and  mililaij 
observations  in  the  country?  If  Loid 
Auckland  had  dissented  from  the  Tirma 
opinions  expressed  by  these  fariooa  per* 
sons,  who  all  were  on  the  spot,  and  mkI 
opportunities  of  forming  an  opinioo,  and 
had  gone  into  Aff*ghanistaD  as  an  enemy's 
country,  he  would  justly  have  been  liaUe 
to  the  censure  of  having  despised  the  opi* 
nion  of  those  well  informed  oo  the  affairs 
of  Affghanistan,  and  acted  on  hia  men 
caprice.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleasan 
has  said  very  little,  although  perhapa  they 
bad  much  to  do  with  the  present  motion, 
respecting  the  military  disasters  which  oe* 
curred  in  Affghanistan,  and  with  respect 
to  them  I  will  only  say,  that  whatever  was 
the  case,  in  other  respects  they  were  not 
the  necessary  result  or  the  occupation  of 
Affghanistan.  It  was  not  the  neeaaearj 
result  of  the  occupation  of  Cabal— Hwr 
was  it  the  result  of  the  occnpatwn  of  JeU 
lalabad,  that  these  military  disasteit  oe» 
cuaed.  I  believe,  that  if  matters  had 
gone  on  for  some  time  without  any  gitnl 
insurrection  taking  place,  or  any  disaa 
ter  happening,  that  we  shoukl  have  left 
a  peaceful  country,  and  a  powerftil  soft* 
on  the  throne;  and  some  hope  osigbi 
have  been  entertained  for    tkn  penetof 
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this  tmbappy  couDtry,  ioBtead  of  ilt 
being  left  in  a  date  of  anarchy,  and 
leady  lo  jt»n  any  iDvadei  from  the  nest, 
who  was  prepared  to  attack  the  Go- 
veraor-geoeral  and  onr  power  in  India.  I 
waa  thii  morniag  looking  at  a  note  of 
Sir  William  N'Naghten  to  Lord  Auck< 
land  on  the  subject  of  the  occupation  of 
the  country.  Lord  Anckland  made  a  mi~ 
nnte  in  the  spring  of  1841  as  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  marching  the  troops  in  that  couD' 
try,  and  as  to  the  time  to  be  taken  for 
the  withdrawal  of  the  army.  Sir  William 
H'Naghten,  who  at  all  efents  nag  a  very 
able  man,  and  had  had  great  experience  in 
those  Eastern  countries,  and  was  master  of 
the  languages  of  many  of  those  people,  and 
who  might,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  be 
tolerably  well  able  to  judge  of  the  future 
proceedings  of  Ihis  people,  I  must  say, 
was  greatly  deceived  in  ihe  views  which 
he  adopted  as  to  the  state  of  AfTghan- 
istan  ;-  hut  I  do  not  know  how  Lord 
Auckland  could  do  better  than  to  rely 
■pon  the  information  and  opinion  of 
those  best  qualified,  by  experience  of  the 
connlry,  as  to  what  was  Jikely  to  occur. 
Sir  William  M'Naghten,  in  his  note  lo 
Lord  Auckland,  dated  March  19,  1841, 
Mja— 

'  Oar  prospects  are,  I  diink,  most  cheering, 
both  u  regards  internal  and  external  affairs. 
Between  Csbul  and  Feihawur  (the  only  por. 
rion  of  bi*  Icniloiy  lo  which  the  Shah  has  had 
letsare  to  pay  much  attention)  perfect  tian- 
qoillity  prevails,  and  I  believe,  general  con- 
mt,  dviliution,  and  commerce,  are  both 
peiceplibly  and  considerably  increasing,  and 
I  do  aot  eoterlaio  a  doubt  that  the  same  re- 
salts  will  speedily  be  manifesied  in  the  othei 
pans  of  his  Majesty's  dominions." 

Soch  was  Ihe  opinion  of  this  able 
pRBoo  on  the  state  of  afiairi  in  Aff- 
ghuiiitan  in  Ihe  spring  of  1841,  I  be- 
lien  this  communication  raised  a  feel- 
ing very  different  from  one  of  insecu- 
lity.  But  whatever  that  feeling  was, 
the  inmediate  object  of  the  Governor- 
gemtnl  and  the  Cabinet  at  home,  in  the 
orden  that  were  ^ven  to  advance  from 
tbe  lodoa,  was  lo  drive  off  an  imminent 
danger  which  threatened  our  empire  ia 
India.  I  will  now  venture  to  state  what 
was  the  opinioa  of  Lord  Auckland  on 
this  comma  nicalion  of  Sir  William 
H'N^teD.  Lord  Auckland  said,  in  re- 
ply to  it,— 
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from  our  command  of  tbe  avenues  by  which 
the  approach  of  invasion  ha*  been  so  hourly 
apprehended,  is  a  benefit  and  a  blessing  of  the 
greatest  conceivable  value." 

I  believe  such  a  result  had  been  pro- 
duced in  India.  1  before  alluded  to  the 
state  of  feverish  escilemeot  and  danger 
which  General  Cabben  described  to  pre- 
vail in  ihe  Mysore  in  the  year  1839,  and 
the  efTect  tiiat  must  have  been  produced 
by  it  on  ihe  mind  of  the  Governor- 
general.  In  ihat  communication  General 
Gubben  says,— 

"  It  was  the  Governor-General's  notifica- 
tion of  the  1st  of  October,  1838,  followed  by 
the  pa3sa)[e  of  Ihe  Indus,  which  first  rsslored 
public  confidence  in  the  strength  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  the  memorable  events  which 
have  since  ensued,  have  completed  the  tran- 
sition from  a  stale  of  great  excitement  and 
agitation  into  one  of  general  composure." 

But  this  state  of  things  has  not,  I 
believe,  been  materially  changed.  I  have 
one  more  statement  with  respect  to  this 
point  from  an  official  person  who  was  in 
the  west  of  India,  and  who  wrote  thus 
after  the  disasters  had  occurred.  The  paper 
is  dated  tbe  28lh  of  June,  1842,  and  ii  aa 
follows  :— 

"Tbe  feeling  of  the  people  towards  us 
never  could  have  been  better,  and  from  twenty 
years'  experience,  I  can  safely  say,  that  it 
never  was  so  good.  1  am  more  than  ever 
satisfied,  from  all  that  I  liave  seen  in  the  last 
three  years,  that  our  opeialions  beyond  tbe 
lus  did  more  to  give  tbe  people  an  impres- 
a  of  our  power  and  resources  than  anything 
could  liave  done  within  it.  The  tranquil- 
lizing effects  of  Ihat  measure  were  at  once  felt 
ihroughoul  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  vast 
country,  and  all  (he  misfortunes  which  have 
lince  overtaken  ui  there,  have  had  wonderfully 
little  effect  in  disturbmg  that  impression.  With 
these  exceptions,  internal  India  never  enjoyed 
{reaier  repose,  which,  next  to  the  sense  which 
;he  people  entertain  of  the  benefits  of  our  rule, 
may,  I  am  persuaded,  still  be  aitribuied  to  tbe 
mpression  made  of  our  power  hy  out  advance 
:o  meet  Ihe  supposed  danger  beyond  Ihe  In- 
dus, which  we  all  know  was  at  Ihe  time  spread- 
belief  throughout  tbe  land,  Ihat  a  power 
jrealer  than  ours  was  coming  to  assail  us. 
These  opinions,  which  I  now  give  to  you  pri- 
ralely,  X  believe  that  I  have  before  in  some 
ihape  or  other  written  officially." 

If  such  was  the  effect  of  our  advancing 
twyond  the  Indus — if  the  danger  was  so 
;reat  before  our  advance  beyond  that  river 

id  ifageoeral  fever  prevailed  in  India, 
and  if  a  feeling  to  throw  oS*  our  power 
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•xivted,  tnd  if  that  feeliog  bat  given  way 
to  a  conviction  that  our  power  it  the  itrong- 
est,  I  should  say  thai  a  great  object  was 
obtained    by   it.     And   although   greater 
glory  might  have  been  acquired  by  wait- 
ing until  the  enemy  was  on  the  Indus,  and 
when  gpreat    armies  assembled    on   that 
river  had  been  en(;aged  in  contest,  and 
after  rivers   of  blood   had  been  shed — 
although  I  say  that  the  glory  might  be 
greater  in  such    a   contest  in  which,    I 
believe,  there  would  be  little  doubt  of  the 
result — still  I  prefer  the  vigour  and  fore, 
sight  which  prevented  the  war  from  being 
carried  to  such  an  extent.     If  it  was  be- 
lieved that  there  was  no  such  danger  of 
such  a  contest — if  there  was  no  necessity 
for  taking  steps  to  avert  this  threatened 
attack — then  it  might  be  the  duty  of  the 
House  to  enter  into  this  inquiry.      My 
own  conviction   is,    that   by   the  course 
taken  by  the   Governor-general,  and  by 
the  Government  at  home,  a  g^at  danger 
to  our  empire  in  India  has  been  averted, 
and,    instead  of   a    vote  of  accusation, 
which  would  be  implied  by  assenting  to 
this  motion,  and  appointing  a  committee, 
that  they  should   rather  be  thanked   for 
the  course  they  took  to  secure  the  repose 
of  India.     I  consider  that  Lord  Auckland 
was  justified  in  the  course  that  he  took, 
having  this  danger  in  view ;  and  it  was 
sound  policy  and  not  rash  ambition,  that 
induced  him  to  take  the  step  that  be  did, 
rather  than  to  wait  for  events.     But  when 
he  is  accused  of  being  disposed,  contrary 
to  reason  and  justice  to  extend  the  terri- 
tory of  the  empire  over  which  he  presided, 
it  is  worth  while  to  notice  the  former  course 
of  his  Government     I  will  now  therefore 
proceed  to  state  a  few  of  the  general  heads 
of  internal  improvement  in  the  Government 
of  our    Indian    empire    to    which  Lord 
Auckland  applied  himself,  and  notwiih- 
standing  all  that  the  hon.   and  learned 
Gentleman  has  said  as  to  Lord  Auckland's 
disposition,  I  am  prepared  to  show  that  he 
preferred  advancing  the  peaceful  interests 
of  the  country  to  engaging  in  warfare,  and 
that   he   took   delight  in    promoting  the 
education  of  the  people,  in  extending  the 
trade  of  the  country,  and  in  advancing  the 
welfare  of  the  people  he  was  called  upon  j 
to  govern.     Such  was  his  taste — such  was 
his  temper— and  success  in  such  pursuits  I 
gave    him  the    greatest    happiness   that  | 
could  be  bestowed  on  him  in  his  public  ' 
employments.     I  have  a  great  many  in-  i 
stances  of  this  before  me  in  the  course  ' 


that  Lord  AucUaud  puraved  in  lodit. 
For  instance,  he  exerted  bioaaelf  in  aboliab- 
ing  the  duties  which  embarrasaad    aad 
injured  communication   between   Besfil 
and   Bombay,  and  the  aucoaaaful  reaolt 
of  his  exertions  has  been  prodnctivn  of  thn 
greatest  beneBt,  and  the  trade  betweMi 
those  places  bad  increased  within  mIj 
this  short  time  to  between  two  and  ibrto 
millions  a-year.     Again,  Lord  Aockland 
exerted  himself  to  advance  the  chancier. 
and  the  station,  and  the  emoluments  of 
the  native  judges.    These  natife  judges 
being  judges  of  the  first  instsnoe,  Lord 
Auckland  was  anxioos  to  increase  ibeir 
influence  and  character,  and  ihns  tend  to 
give  confidence  to  the  native  popolalioD  in 
the  adoiioistration  of  justice  by  Ibeir  own 
people.  He  exerted  himself  also  to  ptosaois 
the  advance  of  native  edacatioo.    Lmd 
William  Bentinck  took  a  very  imporlanl 
view  of  this  subject ;  and  Lord  Auckland, 
during  the  time  that  be  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  of  India,  did  all  thai  he 
could  to  promote  certsin  branches  of  know* 
ledge  amongst  them,  and  thus  lo  do  away 
indirectly  with  some  of  those  prejudices 
which  were  most  serious  impediments  in  lbs 
way  of  improvement.  For  inatance»  he  look 
steps  to  promote  the  teaching  of  anatomy 
amongst  the  natives,  which  was  formerly 
forbidden.  [•'Oh, Ohr]  Some GenilenMn 
seem  disposed  to  sneer.     They  had  heaid 
Lord  Aucklsnd  accused  of  plunging  ihe 
country   into    bloody    and    unjusi  war. 
Now,  I  think  nothing  can  be  more  ia* 
portent  than  to  show  that  he  was  leachii 
those  arts  and  disseminating  thoae 
sures  which  were  most  opposed  lo  a  war* 
like  spirit.  Lord  Willism  Bentinck  ibonght 
it  a  great  object  to  remove  some  of  tboee 
prejudices  of  the  natives  of  India;  and 
Lord    Auckland,  fully  appreciating    ihn 
importance  of  this,  folbwed  in  his  fool* 
steps.    With  respect  to  the  land  revenno 
of  India,  it  often  happened    ihal  greai 
oppression  existed;    but  such  a  cbangn 
was  adopted  as  to  introduce  a  coosideraUo 
degree  of  moderstion  and  simplicity  ia 
the  collection :  and  the  effect  nas  bees 
that  the  revenue  has  been  iocreasedt  sod 
the  collection  has  been  made  more  josi 
and  impartial.     I  may  excite  the  ridicule, 
again,  of  some  boo.  Gentlemen  opposiie 
when    I    stste  that   Lord  Aucklsnd  ee* 
tablished  provincial  dispeossries  under  Ikn 
care    of    native  practitioners,  where  Ihe 
people    can    get    medicine    and    advice 
SI  a  cheap  rate.     This  may  enile  Ihe 
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ridicoitt  of  lone,  but,  in  ny  mind,  luch 
tostitotioiis  eoofer  diraet  and  disintetetted 
l»Mfi|  on  the  people  of  India,  and  aiani<- 
fiiit  the  preaeoee  and  care  of  a  ha  mane 
sad  beoevoleat  govM^menc.  it  may  also 
tsnile  fidieok  when  I  say  that  my  Lord 
Anekland,  foUowing  the  initructiont  and 
wiahea  of  the  British  Parliament,  adopted 
importaot  measores  for  the  purpose  of 
Mitigating  slavery  in  India  s  and  while 
at  the  aame  time  he  abstained  from 
ahoekiag  native  customs,  and  sKciting  fer* 
asents  which  might  check  the  object  he 
bad  in  view,  he  recommended  a  course 
whieb  bas  been  adopted  by  the  Home  Qo- 
venuMot,  with  the  view  to  the  complete 
aboUtioQ  of  ale  very  in  India.  Lord  Auck- 
land likewise  took  measures  for  the  im* 
proveflseat  of  the  police  of  India,  and  for 

Ktting  an  effectual  stop  to  the  gangs  of 
ofa  and  robbers  and  predatory  bands 
wbteb  foroMrly  wandered  about  the  coun- 
try I  and  his  measures  bad  been  folbwed 
by  the  greatest  success.  These  were 
various  details,  but  taken  altogether,  they 
important  steps  for  the  improve* 
of  lodia-^they  tended  to  make  the 
peopio  flontented,  and  they  tended  to  show 
tbo  poople  of  India  that  the  Government 
wUeo  ruled  over  them  was  occupied  in  mea« 
sniM  fof  their  bene6t.  These  were  the  fa- 
vowrite  pnrauita  of  Lord  Auckland ;  and 
only  wbto  be  ooosidered  the  safety  of 
the  empire  over  which  h^  ruled  was  in 
peril,  be  adopted  a  warlike  policy,  and 
■ndertook  fto  espodition,  which  there  can 
bo  no  doubt  that  be  was  fully  aware  must 
be  attended  with  some  of  the  calsmities 
of  war.  I  have  not  gone  into  a  lengthened 
asaasinatioQ  of  the  papers  which  have 
been  laid  on  the  Table,  explanatory  of  the 
pffoomdiogs  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
take  10  that  country;  but  I  have,  I  think, 
said  oaoogh  to  justify  the  then  Govern-' 
ment  ki  the  course  which  it  took ;  but  if 
ibe  preeent  Government  wish  that  further 
papets  sboukl  be  laid  before  Parliament 
on  the  fobjeet,  I  shall  have  no  objection. 
And  tkia  brings  to  my  recollection  what 
wae  elatod  last  year  by  the  right  hon. 
Oontleesnn  opposite  with  respect  to  our 
diftrsneiw  with  Russia,  and  oointing  out 
tho  great  danger  which  formerly  threatened 
Horn  a  rupture  of  our  alliance  with  that 
powor.  Toe  bon.  and  laaroad  Gentleman, 
tki  Aiend  of  peaen  now  said,  why  not  at 
onee  attack  tbn  Rneeians  in  the  Baltic  ? 
Tilii,  bn  it  nsooUeelcdy  waa  from  the  fiieod 
of  panot.  Tho  hon*  and  loamed  Gootlessan 


said,  that  if  there  was  any  cause  of  dispoto, 
attack  Russia.  Why,  l§ir,  to  that  argu. 
mcnt  I  reply,  that  war  would  be  a  very 
great  cslamity  to  this  country.  The  caee 
was  this :  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
acts  of  Russian  agents  in  the  neighbonring 
states  to  our  possessions  in  the  East,  wn 
were  obliged  to  take  steps  to  repel  an 
advance  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  our 
empire  in  India.  Russia  disavowed  the 
acts  pf  those  agents,  and  withdrew  ftrom 
all  interference  in  the  affairs  of  those 
countries,  and  the  result,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  has  been  satisfactory  to  the  security 
of  our  empire  in  India,  and  to  the  pre* 
servation  of  peace  between  this  country 
and  Russia.  I  do  not  wish  to  extend  the 
calamities  of  war,  and  1  am  sure  that, 
after  what  then  occurred,  no  true  friend  of 
peace  will  say  that  we  should  then  have 
gone  to  war.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen» 
tleman,  echoing  the  assertions  of  certain 
parties  out  of  doors,  although  he  said  that 
he  did  not  go  to  so  great  an  extent  as 
some  did,  brought  the  most  serious  aoou« 
sations  against  my  noble  Friend  the  late 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  although  he 
kindly  said,  that  he  acquitted  his  noble 
Friend  of  being  a  party  to  the  treasonable 
transaetions  of  which  he  had  ttjien  accused 
— «^f  taking  pay  from  foreign  eonntries, 
and  of  sacrificing  the  interest  of  England 
to  them.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle* 
men  charged  my  noble  Friend  with 
meddling  in  such  a  way  with  fbreign 
countries  as  to  prove  fatal  to  the  preserve* 
tion  of  peace.  I  entirely  deny  the  aeen* 
sation.  I  admit  that  my  iioble  Friend 
was  not  ready  to  give  up  the  rights  of 
England.  I  cannot  aver  that  my  noble 
Friend  was  ever  forward  to  abandon  any 
essential  interest  of  Englend.  I  cannot 
indeed  affirm  that  my  noble  Friend  was 
ever  in  a  hurry  to  say,  in  any  difierence  or 
question  that  might  arise  between  this 
and  another  nation,  that  the  foreign  power 
was  always  in  the  right,  and  that  bis  own 
country  was  always  in  the  wrong,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  policy  of  my  noble 
Friend  was  of  this  character,  but  I  believe 
that  my  noble  Friend's  policy,  on  the  great 
subjects  which  came  under  his  attention, 
had  a  most  powerful  tendency  to  maintain 
the  peace  of  the  world.  Look  to  the  great 
question  which  arose  since  my  noble  Friend 
came  into  the  office  he  recently  filled.  One 
great  question  arose  shortly  after  ^  tiuM 
he  accepted  that  offioe,  respecting  which 
soflse  of  the  most  able  and  most  Mgaciono 
G2 
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statesmen  of  the  time  laid  that  it  por- 
tended war,  and  that  it  would  be  hardly 
possible  to  avert  it  by  any  means  of  ne- 
gotiation. The  question  I  allude  to  was 
the  seltlement  of  Belgium,  after  the  sepa- 
tatioo  of  the  provinces  composing  that 
state  from  the  Netherlands.  France  was 
armed  on  the  one  side,  and  Prussia  and 
Austria  on  the  other,  and  were  ready  to 
take  part  in  the  contest  which  was  likely 
to  arise  between  Holland  and  Belgium. 
The  counsels  of  my  noble  Friend  and  the 
Cabinet  to  which  he  belonged  prevailed 
with  these  several  powerful  nations,  and 
these  counsels  tended  to  the  preservation 
of  peace.  These  counsels  tended  to  pre- 
vent war  arising  between  Holland  and 
Belgium,  and  the  great  northern  powers 
of  Europe  and  France,  which  appeared 
inclined  to  take  part  on  each  side  in  the 
contest.  The  influence  and  interference 
of  England,  however,  was  so  ably  exerted 
that  this  roost  involved  and  difficult  mat- 
ter, instead  of  exciting  a  general  war  in 
Europe,  as  was  then  so  generally  antici- 
pated, became  a  question  of  diploroacy  ; 
and  this  most  stirring  topic  was  arranged 
ID  the  most  pacific  manner,  and  the  King 
of  Holland  and  the  King  of  Belgium 
were  placed,  on  a  footing  of  amity  with 
each  other,  and  the  various  states  of  the 
rest  of  Europe  were  restored  to  a  state  of 
confidence  in  the  preservation  of  peace. 
Did  this  look  like  a  disposition  to  excite 
war,  when  it  was  clear  that  if  matters  had 
been  lef^  alone,  and  England  had  not  in- 
terfered, war  must  have  occurred  ?  There 
was  another  question  which  I  think  would, 
if  it  had  not  been  dealt  with,  have  proved, 
if  not  immediately  dangerous  to  the  peace 
of  Europe,  must  shortly  have  been  a 
powerful  obstacle  to  the  preservation  of 
the  general  peace.  Ruuia  had  obtained 
great  advances  under  the  treaty  of  Adrian- 
ople,  and  had  secured  to  herself  greai 
power  and  influence  in  Turkey,  when 
England  and  other  powers  neglected  to 
take  any  part  in  the  contest  that  had 
arisen  between  those  two  powers.  Again, 
by  the  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  Russia 
had  secured  to  herself  additional  advan- 
tages, the  existence  of  which  were  most 
dangerous  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  After  we  had  neglected 
to  interfere  in  these  proceedings,  another 
question  arose,  whish  involved  considers- 
lions  to  this  extent,  namely,  as  to  whether 
England  should,  with  the  other  great 
powers  of  Euiopei  interfere  and  preveot 


the  Sultan  from  being  overcome  and 
destroyed  by  a  too  powerful  vassal,  or 
whether  that  Sovereign  ahonld  appeal  to 
Russia  alone,  and  place  himself  noder  the 
guidance  of  that  power.  The  bon«  and 
learned  Gentleman  said  that  mj  noble 
Friend's  name  had  become  a  by-wofd 
throughout  Europe,  and  that  he  bald  done 
more  than  anything  else  to  diminish  the 
influence  of  England  throoghoot  the 
world.  What,  I  ask,  did  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  do  when  the  circumstances  letpeet* 
ing  Turkey  arose,  which  I  have  jntt  ad- 
verted  to  ?  The  Emperor  of  Russia  did 
not  send  to  other  states,  but  iostantlj,  oa 
hearing  of  the  occurrence,  dbpaldied  a 
minister  to  England  to  learo  what  ooaiae 
this  country  advised  to  be  takeo,  aad  what 
part  she  intended  to  take ;  and  he  weet 
to  the  extent  of  saying  that  he  woold 
adapt  his  policy  to  that  which  Enghod 
thought  the  best  course  to  pursue  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  peace  of  Europe ;  and 
that  powerful  stale  adopted  the  courae  that 
was  suggested  by  this  conntrj,  and  acted 
upon  it  in  entire  good  faith.  The  pro* 
position  of  my  noble  Friend  to  msaia 
was  adopted,  and  it  was  acted  opoa  by 
four  out  of  the  five,  of  the  great  fomen 
of  Europe — they  agreed  as  to  the  poUej 
to  be  pursued,  and  in  a  short  tioie  it  «•§ 
carried  to  a  successful  termiDatioo.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  objeeted  lo 
this  course  of  policy,  as  tending  to  pro- 
mote hostility ;  but  I  believe  that  it  had 
the  effect  of  removing  the  danger  that 
was  likely  to  arise  from  a  continnanee  of 
the  contest  between  the  Sultan  and  a  too 
powerful  vassal,  and  by  the  settlement  of 
it  great  additional  security  has  been  ob» 
lained  for  the  preservation  of  the  peaee  of 
Europe.  By  carrying  out  thiscooraeof 
policy  to  a  successful  issue,  yon  have 
placed  Turkey  under  the  safeguard,  not 
of  one  power,  but  of  all  the  great  powcra 
of  Europe,  and  all  these  had  agreed  to 
treaties  for  the  security  of  the  integrity  of 
the  Turkish  empire.  Were  these  proofii  of 
a  palpably  mischievous  and  pemiciooB 
meddling  in  the  affairs  of  other  atatea  ? 
Were  these  two  questions  of  such  a 
racier  as  has  been  described  by  the 
and  learned  Member?  My  noble  Friend 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  the 
absurd  accusations,  and  of  the  moat 
rant  calumnies,  and  of  the  most  unibended 
vituperation,  but  notwithstanding  all  thai 
my  noble  Friend  has  been  aaaailed  with* 
I  am  quite  ready  to  take  sy  full  shave  an 
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the  responsibility  of  his  policy  ;  and  I  am 
ready  to  prove  that  that  policy  has  main- 
taioed  the  peace  of  Europe.  1  believe 
that  his  asserting  the  power  of  England 
in  the  way  in  which  he  did,  he  did 
more  to  secure  peace  than  could  have 
been  done  by  a  dastardly  course.  Con- 
fident, then,  as  I  am  in  the  safety  and 
advantage  of  the  policy  pursued  by  my 
noble  Friend  near  me,  and  con6dent  as  1 
am  in  the  policy  of  Lord  Auckland,  I  am 
ready  to  give  a  negative  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member's  motion  for  a  committee, 
which  is  only  intended  to  imply  a  censure 
on  that  policy.  Supported  as  the  propo- 
sition for  that  motion  was  in  a  speech 
almost  unparalleled  for  its  invective,  the 
bon.  Member  appealed  from  the  late 
House  of  Commons,  when  he  had  ample 
opportunities  of  discussing  the  policy  of 
this  war,  to  the  present  House  of  Com- 
monty  when  he  knew  those  who  were 
responsible  for  that  policy  were  in  a 
minority,  apparently  under  the  supposition 
that  right  hon.  and  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site were  actuated  by  similar  feelings  to 
those  by  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber appeared  to  be  actuated.  But  I  trust 
that  hope  will  be  disappointed. 

Mr.  ly Israeli  said,  according  to  the 
noble  Lord,  there  seemed  to  be  a  vague 
idea,  on  the  part  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment, that  something  was  to  happen 
—that  something  fearful  existed  which 
eould  not  be  proved  to  exist,  and  that, 
in  consequence  of  this  fever  of  fear, 
it  became  necessary  to  march  a  large 
army  into  distant  parts  of  Asia.  Apply 
the  same  reasoning  to  a  neighbouring 
state.  Had  we  not  denounced,  over  and 
over  again,  the  war  fever  in  France? 
From  all  that  had  been  offered  in  explana- 
tion of  the  late  invasion  of  Affgha- 
oistan,  it  appeared  to  him  that  no  better 
reason  existed  for  it  than  could  be  offered 

S  France  if  she  should  choose  to  cross 
e  Rhine,  because  she  entertained  some 
vagne  idea  that  all  Europe  was  coalescing 
against  her.  The  noble  Lord  had  been 
obliged  to  admit  that  war  had  been  under- 
takeo  from  the  fear  and  jealousy  we  enter- 
tained towards  a  great  European  power. 
The  boo.  and  learned  Member  for  Bath,  in 
anticipation  of  the  admission  which  had 
been  made  by  the  late  Government,  fol- 
lowed that  course  in  his  reasoning  which 
was  most  legitimate  and  just,  but  which 
be  was  bonnd  to  say  had  been  greatly 

pentnod  by  the  noble  Lord*    If  the  late 


Government  was  afraid  of  Russia,  and  if 
Russia  by  her  policy  was  injuring  or  en- 
dangering any  portion  or  dependency  of 
the  empire,  nothing  was  more  clear,  said 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member,  then  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  attack  and  assail  Russia. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  did  not, 
however,  admit  that  Russia  had  attacked 
us ;  he  inquired  for  the  proofs  of  such  a 
proceeding.  Not  one  proof  had  been 
brought  forward  either  on  any  former  or 
the  present  occasion  by  the  late  Govern- 
ment that  such  a  proceeding  had  taken 
place.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  our  empire 
was  endangered  by  Russia — that  this  inde- 
finite host  was  overrunning  any  part  of  our 
empire,  the  House  of  Commons  would  at 
once  forget  all  abstract  considerations  of 
the  policy  of  the  war,  in  consideration  of  the 
pressing  emergency.  But  nothing  what- 
ever had  been  adduced  either  in  this  or 
the  other  House — or  had  been  advanced 
in  any  journal  or  organ  of  the  late  Go* 
vernment — not  a  tittle  of  evidence  had 
been  adduced  to  show  that  any  serious 
preparation,  or  combination,  or  contriv- 
ance had  taken  place  on  the  part  of 
Russia  which  could  justify  or  render  ne* 
cessary  any  warlike  movement  or  prepara- 
tion on  our  part.  If  the  advisers  of  the 
Sovereign  heard  of  any  intrigue  on  the 
part  of  any  power  to  assail  our  influence 
in  India,  or  in  the  neighbouring  states, 
that  would  form  a  legitimate  ground  for 
diplomatic  action  and  inquiry.  If  the 
Government  of  the  Queen  heard  that 
neighbouring  states  were  engaged  in  hos- 
tile operations  against  each  other  which 
threatened  to  exercise  a  pernicious  influ- 
ence on  our  Indian  empire — that  might  be 
good  ground  for  assembling  troops  and  for 
interfering  in  the  quarrels  of  other  nations. 
But  to  assemble  an  army  for  such  purposes, 
under  such  circumstances,  and  for  such 
vague  reasons  as  those  assigned  by  the 
late  Ministry  was  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  country  and  of  any  party.  He 
had  once  before  ventured  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  physical  position  of 
our  empire  in  India.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  also  referred  to  the  same 
subject.  What  was  our  situation?  On 
the  west  and  east  we  had  2,000  miles  of 
neutral  territory,  on  the  north  impassable 
mountains,  and  on  the  south  10,000  miles 
of  unfathomable  ocean.  Was  it  possible 
to  conceive  a  more  perfect  barrier  than 
that  which  he  had  described  ?  Could  a 
boundary  possibly  be  devised  more  perfect 
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tod  ttfe  thftii  the  boundary  o«r  eoipire 
poiieMed  btfore  the  invMioo  of  Affgha- 
■tttan  ?  Bol  the  noUe  Lord  liad  jugiiBad 
Um  Slept  which  bad  been  takeo.  Not- 
wiibitandiog  this  secure  boondarT,  be 
declared  that  Russia  would  have  adt anced, 
that  we  bad  only  anticipated  a  hostile 
movemeot*  and  thai  it  was  necessary  to 
apply  our  reaourcea  in  the  way  which 
bad  been  doue*  It  appeared,  then,  thai 
we  anticipated  a  movement  and  failed. 
We  went  forward  to  attack  a  force  that 
never  was  seen,  steps  were  taken  by  the 
noble  Lord  to  overcome  this  vbionary 
force  and  they  ended  in  disaster,  and 
dishonour.  Look,  loo,  at  the  position  in 
which  the  Isle  Minutry  by  tbeir  policy 
placed  this  country  with  Russia — the  late 
Ministry  who  now  showed  ao  much  deli* 
cacy  whenever  Russia  was  mentioned. 
It  appeared  that  daring  their  whole  admi* 
nislration  we  were  in  a  state  of  semi- 
peace  only  with  Russia,  for  not  only 
were  the  borders  of  our  Indian  empire 
menaced,  but  there  was  a  similar  state  of 
danger  and  difliculty  eiistiog  in  our 
European  relations  with  that  power.  An 
unseen  foe  was  in  the  MediterraneaR,  and 
Constantinople  was  in  danger  of  being 
occupied  without  any  force  being  at  hand 
10  prevent  it.  He  would  admit  the  incon- 
venience of  discussing  the  feelings  and 
policy  of  foreign  powers  in  that  House, 
yet  he  thought  it  was  far  better  to  have  a 
frank  idea  of  the  intentions  and  policy  of 
Russia,  rather  than  to  announce  that 
power  as  a  sincere  friend,  and  yet  have 
debates  againat  that  power,  and  wars 
against  that  power,  involving  England  in 
expense,  and  placing  her  empire  in  a  posi- 
tion of  almost  inextricable  danger.  The 
position  of  Russia  was,  he  admitted,  me- 
nacing but  it  was  not  olfensive.  It  was 
the  geographical  position  of  the  Russian 
empire  which  rendered  it  menacmg.  Look 
at  the  map.  These  two  spots  would 
be  seen,  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Sound, 
which  if  possessed  by  the  same  power 
must  give  that  power  universal  empire. 
When  they  saw  a  power  advancing  gra- 
dually upon  those  two  points,  and  when 
also  it  was  seen  that  those  two  points  were 
in  the  hands  of  two  of  the  weakest  slates 
in  existence  then  that  power  was  in  a 
menacing  potilion  as  regarded  Europe. 
The  noble  Lord,  who  took  such  great 
credit  to  the  late  Government  for  us 
foreign  policy,  bad  called  atteation  to  the 
great  success  which  bad  attaodtd  oar  in- 1 


terferencc  in  relatioo  to  Bdgiaa.  Tha 
noble  Lord,  bowewr,  foi]gat  tbat  wbile  bia 
Cabinet  was  gaaiding  Belfiaa  and  Ika 
peace  of  Europe  otber  affiura  wera  o^* 
lected, — those  of  the  Levant— and  thai 
in  conaeqaenoe  of  this  neglect  aeiiMW 
consequences  took  placa  which  taqiiiiad 
all  the  energy  of  tha  Cabinet  to  om« 
come.  The  noble  Lord  at  the  bead  of 
foreign  aflfaira,  in  conseqoenea  af  Um 
neglect,  beeaoie  terriEed  at  tbe  poaitian 
in  which  be  was  placed,  and  to  estri- 
caie  himself  sent  agenu  to  tba  abofaa  of 
I  be  Black  Sea  to  stir  ap  intrinca  againat 
Russia.  The  noble  Lord  did  not  8Cala» 
that  in  conaeqnence  of  bis  thus  awndiag 
secret  agents  to  Circasftiat  Rnsaia  at- 
tempted to  counteract  him  by  aendiag 
similar  agents  to  Central  Asia.  Wban 
the  noble  Lord  sent  hii  sacral  aganc 
to  Circassia,  he  did  not  contemplala  tbal 
Russia  iu  defence  would  occupy  CcNittan- 
tinople  any  more  than  Russia  wben  aha 
sent  an  agent  to  Central  Aaiaeontamplatad 
our  invasion  of  Affgbaoistao.  TbioaghoaA 
these  intrigues  and  counter  intrignca^  tbn 
conduct  of  Russia  bad  been  dafinsian> 
The  noble  Lord  who  But  addiaaiad  tka 
House  had  signally  failed  in  addnciag  any 
evidence  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  Rnoia, 
or  her  ageau,  to  justify  tbe  immenaaonain 
tions  which  bad  been  undertaken  in  Aaia; 
and  tbe  noble  Lord  bad  also  bilad  lo  rebnt 
the  allegation  of  tba  hon.  and  Icnmed 
Member  for  Bath,  as  to  the  injnstioa  of 
the  war.  There  was  one  point  that  bad 
not  been  alluded  to.  Hera  was  a  war 
impolitic  and  unjust,  but  no  petaon  bad 
been  able  yet  to  prove  to  them  with  wboA 
they  had  gone  to  war.  It  had  coat  *20,0M 
lives,  and  ao  one  could  explain  wberefora : 
not  in  open  warfare,  but  under  ctrenni* 
stances  most  painful  to  remember^  and  Mt 
which  could  never  be  forgotten— which 
had  left  a  aiain  upon  tbeir  ar»S|  and 
might  operate  with  a  most  baneful  cffaal 
upon  tha  miliury  character  of  tbe  oonniry« 
It  had  cost  perhaps  as  maay  millions  of 
treasure.  All  this  bad  happened  witbani 
auy  cause  being  alleged ;  tba  aflair  «« 
invested  with  mystery,  and,  aoCaraaEM 
land  was  coaceitied,  it  seenMd  that  Min 
invasion  of  Aflfghanistaa  waa  to  raoMin  a 
state  secret.  What  then  becaaM  of  tbnl 
favourite  doctriae  of  the  respooaibility  of 
Minitlcrs?  It  might  be  advisable  not  m 
inquire  mio  their  prociedioga.  Gantla» 
men  who  bad  beea  or  were  tban  in  iho 
Administration  migbt  tall  tbam  iknt  im^ 
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quirj  was  indiicreet,  or  unsafe,  or  impo- 1  in  it«  origin,  wu  reallj  so  or  oot,  but 
litie.  S«ich  tntght  bt  thi  cue,  it  luight  the  quwtion  wts  whether  the  repreKota* 
ba  for  the  intemts  of  Bagltnd  that  they  '  ti*es  of  a  free  people  were  to  inquire  iuto 
ahovld  oot  ioquira  ioto  ttiii  attack  upon  i  the  justice  and  neceuitf  of  the  war,  and 


u  imaginary  force.  Bat  although  they 
nigtit  nalce  that  great  aacriBce  to  policy, 
it  might  become  a  quettioo  whether,  if 
on  a  lubsequent  occasion,  another  expedi- 
tion be  uDderiaken  without  cauie,  carried 
oo  with  diaconifiture,  and  leading  to  the 
moat  diaaatroui  reaultt,  covering  the  couo- 


,  if  it  were  J  list,  free  its  authors  from 
the  odium  that  attached  to  them.  He  de- 
clared upon  his  honour,  that  he  would  go 
into  that  inquiry  with  a  most  anxioui  desire 
to  find  that  those  in  high  station,  and  who 
were  the  authors  of  the  war,  were  actuated 
by  proper  and  honest  motives,  and  had  acted 


try  with  shame  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  "'"•  »  ^"""^  dwcretion.  But  if  tber. 
of  every  civilized  country  of  the  east,  rais- 1  ""  *°  >,  "*"  ^^  ^^^^<^  }^>"i  tl""*  <^ 
ing  np  against  England  a  feeling  of  ind.g-  i  '"e jioble  Lord  the  Member  for  London  , 
Dation  and  of  genera!  disguil  and  hatred  j  >[">«?  "«"  »  1"«  ■>"  "'"^r  ,def«'«'  than 


a  precedent  to  silfle  public  investigati 

They  had  had  an  inquiry  into  the  WaU 

cheren  expedition  before  that  House  was 

nfonBcd.     Now  it  was  a  reformed  House 

— tbey  bad  got  rid  of  the  borough  mongers 

— tbey  represented  large  and  enlightened 

constituencies  who  had  abolished  slavery, 

■bo  afould  nitigale  the  aufTerioge  of  the 

peofde,  who  boasted  on  ail  occasions  of 

tbair  Cbristiau  principlea ;  and  now,  when 

Atj  had  been  shown  that  disaster,  murder, 

tad   Dalional  disgrace  had  taken  place,    ___   ,^,^,    ^v™„   „„  uuu     oim    .^„.  „^, 

and  not  one  hon.  Member  had  got  up  in  |  prienl^'o'r  indeiLl  Tny" other°"individuji 

that  HooiB  to  tell  them  the  reason  why,       ••    ^ 

were  thay  to  waive  that  great  conslitu- 
tioaa]  principle  which  it  was  the  proud 
It «  tiM  Whigs  to  have  originated,  and 


in  a  beneficent  and  humane  manner 
towards  the  people  of  India,  then  he  would 
say,  that  the  country  and  the  House  were 
in  the  same  ignorance  they  had  ever  heeu 
with  respect  to  the  causes  of  that  war. 
The  noble  Lord  had  said,  that  Lord  Auck- 
land had  been  described  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Bath  as  a  great  onu- 
querur.  He  was  certainly  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  such  an  expression  had 
fallen  from  one  who  was  usually  so  cir- 
cumspect in  his  statements.  He,  however, 
had  never  heard   his  hon.    and    learned 


Hiiistei 

Hr.  EtcoU  oommenoed  by  assuring  the 
DoUa  Lnd  the  Member  for  London,  that 
is  ^rii^  a  somewhat  loud  expressian  to 
Ui  feeling,  tte  had  not  the  (lightest  in- 
tiation  to  oSer  any  disrespect  to  one  who 
Imd  been  so  kmg  the  able  leader  of  the 
yosif  party,  and  whose  talents  rendered 
luM  an  ornament  to  that  House.  He 
■sfcod  die  House  to  allow  him  to  give 
a  fill!  aad  plain  exprenon  of  his  opinions 
open  tba  mtent  subject.  He  implored 
tneoi  to  aJlow  turn  to  call  their  attention 
ts  tha  real  question  ;  and  he  trusted,  that 
tlm  Ksanlt  of  the  debate  would  not  show  the 
pnMat  Government  on  the  side  of  those 
wlw  would  screen  foul  public  delinquency 
fion  Parliamentary  inquiry.  The  ques- 
tioo  WW  not  merely  whether  a  warj  upon 
vhic^  tke)r  had  been  told  by  the  noble 
Lord  <^fM«ite  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
ignoraiKC  existed  on  his  (Mr.  Escott's) 
ai»  at  tbo  House,  and  on  which  through- 
oat  the  eoontiT  an  almost  uniformi^  of 
opiinM  odtte*  that  it  wu  unjustihble 


call  Lord  Auddand  a  great  conqueror, 
whatever  may  be  his  merits,  and  wtiatever 
bis  former  hopes.  He  deserved  a  difierem 
character.     The  noble   Lord's  defence  of 


to  vole  to-night  that  the  responsibility  of  Lord  Auckland  amounted  to  this,  that 
Lord  Auckland  had  governed  India  welL 
He  admitted  to  the  noble  Lord,  that  Lord 
Auckland  was  humane,  and  amiable  in 
his  cbaractei — a  zealous  reformer  of  In- 
dian policy,  as  far  as  regarded  the  in- 
ternal arrangements  of  that  empire,— he 
would  admit  also,  that  he  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  promoting  tbe  education  of 
the  native  Indians,  and  that  he  had  pa- 
tronised schools  of  anatomy, — Chat  he  had 
improved  the  land  revenue,  established  dis- 
pensaries, and  done  severd  other  works  of 
humanity  and  benevolence, — but  he  asked 
what  on  earth  had  that  to  do  with  tbe 
question?  He  should  be  sorry,  indeed,  if 
his  boa,  and  learned  Friend  the  Member  fbi 
Bath,  had  accused  Lord  Auckland  as  a  man, 
inattentive  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  his  sta- 
tion ;  but  he  had  not  cbarged  him  with  being 
cruel  or  inhuman  in  tbe  management  of 
the  internal  policy  of  the  country.  What 
he  was  accused  of  was,  that  he  had  en- 
gaged that  country  and  this  country  in  an 
uQju«t  and  unnecessary  war.  That  was 
the  issue ;  and  nben  that  issue  was  to  be 


w«v  w«t*  {COMMONS} 

it,..  o«i  »*-*•»  l.»>Bi  the  Monber  for 
,  »«.  »*»%i  •t"»>twl.  not  anything  to 
j^     ^t^^in)    V^'-v*  or  justice  of  the 

^,,     I ■».>»    Awilaud's  policy  in  the 

„   ^.«««tttu«ut  of  India,  as  a  proof 


_^^„ .  ^  thought,    that   the 

tTi^v  l.»**»*»  with  hi* advantagea and know- 

»»^v  ^■l  ***<»  *■'*»'**  "f  '^''  WTj  would  have 

S."^  abU-  ««>  h*""'  "'*''<=  a  belter  defence, 

.»»!*■*»  ^''■'    t*>l'"8  •"    completely   to  give 

4111    ivi«l^    W  the  argumenta  of  the  hon. 

t,wA  U-nf  »"•**  M«™i»»  fo''  Bath.    The  pre- 

lutil  wuM    »  mieition  in  which  they  thould 

tHii  W  ftwiJ*'"  '•y  ""y  I^rty  feelings- it  wm 

A  gTVMt   jtiilik'ial  ([ueition,  and  the  Hou«e 

w»>  MtliitK  tu  ■*  S^^^  judicial  anemhlr  in 

lh«   cwrt'ue   of  thow   powers  which  the 

I  iDiilitiitiiiit  hud  confided  to  them  to  iu- 

vfitiuulo  the  act!  of  an  unprincipled  and 

utMlliK^to  odiuiniittration  of  foreign  affain. 

If  the  war  wai  uniuBt  and  unneceunry, 

tlu-nhti  maintained  that  the  Administration 

which  liad  carried  it  into  effect  was  a  pro- 

lltgulK    i)iie.      If  the    war  was   unneces- 

Nury   and    unjuit,  then   he   would    adopt 

iliu   i-)L|)renion  which  he  had  heard   usud 

ill  rufunsnce  to  it.  and   say  that  "  it  wna 

a  wii-ked  war."      Nothing   could  justify 

war  but   tho   intcrcits  of  the   country— 

national    defence— national  honour — they  . 
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pressed    heretofore  ?      Da    tho    19th    of 
March,   1839,  a  noble  Lord  who  wu  no 


mean  authority  on  questioiu  of  peace  and 
war,  and  who,  ai  he  was  informed,  con> 
ducted  the  foreign  relations  of  thia  coantij 
in  a  manner  which  commanded  tbe  reqpeet 
and  esteem  of  other  nationa— be  laeaiit 
Lord  Aberdeen— had  said, 

"Unless  the  coarse  Diat  had  been  taken 
could  be  subseqaeotly  eiplaiocd,  no  man  could 
iay  thai  it  was  not  as  raib  sod  impolitic  as  it 
was  ill*considercd,  oppressive  snd  mtjnsL" 

Could  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  tbe 
Member  for  Bath  say  anything  struuga 
thsn  that  ?  Another  noble  Lord— Lotd 
Brougham— [Z^H^AJn*.]  Yea,  they  might 
laugh  at  Lord  Brougham  in  his  ■haenoe ; 
hut  Lord  Brougham  had  said,  that 

"  In  the  expediency  of  the  policy  pnrsuad 
by  ibe  Govern or-genenl  there  was  no  jnsiiea 
— ii  WIS  a  complete  dereliction  of  amy  ordi- 
nary rule  of  reasoD." 

That  he  thought  was  a  suffioent  con- 
demnation of  the  iustice  of  tbe  policjr  of 
tbe  war.  But  another  noble  Lord  had  aaid 
something  that  they  would  not  forget,  and 
which  sflorded  a  due  to  some  sum 
transactions : — 


"  Tliey   might   i 


!  from   the  evideoot 


WLTu  buund  to    look  to   the   character  of  j  produced  that  the  conduct  of  ibe  Goverao^ 


their  country,   and  the   general    interests 

uf    hiimanity.      Tbe    question   was  then 

a    very   different   one  from    what  it   was 

last  Session.     On  that  occasion  a  motion 

had   been   made   fot   further    information 

with  regard  to  the  war,  aud  the  answer 

was,  that  Lord  Auckland  had  not 

and  it  was  said 

in  his  absence  ?  "     They  had  been  asked  to 

wait  until  he  had  taken  his  place  in  the  j  approhati 

other  House,  and   not   bring  forward   an    '      '      ' 

accusation  when  he  could  not  answer  it. 

He  thought,  that  a  very  good  argument, 

and  had  voted  with  many  on  his  side  of 

the  Huusc  against  the  motion,  as  it  would 

be  conitrucd  into  u   vote  of  censure  not 

only   on   the   Government,    but   un    Lord 

Auckland  who  could  not  he  heard  in  bis 

defence.     The  noble  Lord,  however,  had 

now  rciumetl  his  seat  in  ParlLiincnt,  and 

this    objection    no    longer    applied.     Now, 

howeTer,  they  were  told  tlipt   Parliament 

must  do  nothing  because  it  had  then  stood 

still.     Because  the  leaders  uf  public  opinion 

in  this  ILiUK,  and  tlie  [>ther  had  sanctioned 

this  war  by  their  silincc.     Had  they  done 

io  ?     What  had  been  the  opinion  of  I,ord 

AucklaDd'i  conduct,  and  of  this  wai,  ex- 


genetal  of  India  were  a  lolly;  it  mnaintd  bt 
the    evidence   to   be   produced    to  £ 
whetlier  it  were  a  crime." 


That  was  Lord  Ellenborough.  And 
in  the  teeth  of  these  declarations,  ibcjr 
had  been  told  last  Session,  and  tbe  Honas 
,  ,  of  Commons  had  been  told  that  night. 
Would  you  attack  a  man  that  the  leaders  of  the  Conserrative  pwtj 
England  bad  by  their  inlence  ezprcMad 
of  this  war.  What  was  meant 
by  that  f  Because  the  Conscrrativea  had 
not  interfered  with  the  operations  tbougfat 
ncccsMTy  by  the  Cuvemmcut  for  carrying 
on  a  wsr  abroad  from  national  and  acru- 
pulous  care,  lest  they  might  injure  the  uc- 
ccss  of  our  arms,  were  they  now  to  ha 
charged  with  an  anjuicsccnce  in  an  nn- 
juit  and  wicked  course?  If  so,  let  tbe 
party  who  so  charged  them,  say  so ;  and 
never  after  let  them  trust  tboae  who  wttm 
ever  found  willing  on  the  very  first  occn* 
»ion  to  turn  the  toleration  and  justice  of 
theiradvcraarieiinto  the  means  of  an  attack. 
But  had  they  not  now  the  means  for  cn- 
[juiry,  and  for  deciding  this  great  questiOBf 
He  had  ventured  on  a  former  occasion  la 
ask  his  right  bon.  Friend  tbe  Fitst  Loidof 
tho  Ticastiry  wbetbei,  in  tbe  diicbaii*  flf 
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punish  Penia  we  had  invaded  A&banis* 
tan.  Well,  what  was  Russia's  dealing 
with  India?  The  complaint  was  that 
Count  SInionich  and  Captain  Vicovich 
were  engaged  at  the  court  of  Teheran  in 
intrigues  injurious  to  the  British  iuterests. 
The  noble  Lord  made  a  remonstrance  to 
the  Court  of  Russia.  Did  the  answer  to 
that  remonstrance  justify  the  opinion  that 
Russian  influence  was  about  to  be  used  to 
our  injury  ?  Why,  in  the  first  placa, 
they  were  recalled  from  Tehenn.  And 
further,  he  declared  that,  having  read 
the  answer  of  Count  Xesselrode  to  the 
remonstrance,  the  impression  it  made  upon 
his  mind  was  not  only  that  it  put  to  shame 
all  such  suspicions,  but  that  it  contained 
the  most  statesmanlilie,  cogent,  and  un- 
answerable reasons  why  such  suapiduns 
should  ueTer  have  had  either  a  promulga- 
tion or  an  existence.  But  whether  taat 
were  the  case  or  not,  he  had  an  authority  in 
support  of  bis  opinion  to  which  the  House 
would  listen  with  respect.  He  should  call 
the  noble  Lord  himself,  who  stated  that  the 
assurances  of  Russia  were  perfectly  satis- 
factory. The  noble  Lord  stated  in  one 
breath  that  the  apprehensions  of  Russian 
influence  furnished  the  justificstion  for 
marching  our  armies  across  the  Indus,  and 
the  noble  Lord  stated  in  the  next  breath 
that  the  aasurances  of  Russia  in  answer  to 
his  remonstrance  were  fully  satisfactory 
and  conclusive  to  prove  that  there  was  no 
just  ground  whatever  for  his  suspicion. 
But  he  had  another  authority,  one  who 
knew  something  of  these  matters.  He 
supposed  that  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member 
for  London,  would  acknowledge  that  the 
Duke  of  Welliuglon  was  some  autbori^ 
with  the  Conservative  portv,  and  he  would 
now  read  to  the  noble  Lord  the  opinion  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  upon  these  vety 
points  of  Russian  interference,  and  the  an- 
swer of  Count  Nenelrode.  On  the  11th  of 
April,  1839,  thus  spoke  the  Duke  of  WeL 
lington  :— 

"  He  deprecated  the  coatie  pursued  by  her 
Maiestj's  Government  id  regard  to  the  papers 
inqueition,  a  course  which  had  left  the  country 
and  Earopeuuder  an  erroneous  impression  as  to 
the  iutertereuce  of  the  Russian  agent  and  the 
explanation  of  the  Court  of  SI.  Petersborgh. 
The  noble  Viscount  (Viscount  Melbourne)  had 
intimaled  that  the  explanations  in  question 
were  salisfactory  to  her  Majesty's  Government. 
Surely  the  noble  Viscount  would  at  once 
acknowledge  that  it  would  have  been  much 
fairer  to  have  laid  the  eiplaDalioni  of  the 
Russian  government  before  their  Lordships  as 
early  as  possible  at  the  tame  time  with  the 


his  dutyi  it  became  him  to  lay  before  the 
House  nay  further  information  as  to  the 
causes  of  this  war.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  told  him,  as  be  was  entitled  to  do,  that 
the  papers  laid  before  Parliament  contained 
■11  the  information  necessary  to  elucidate 
the  policy  of  the  war.  He  expected  that 
answer,  but  it  had  not  satisBed  him,  and 
on  the  fdlowing  night  he  bad  ventured  to 
put  the  same  question  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  late  President  of  the  Board 
o(  Control,  whether  the  papers  he  had  laid 
before  Parliament  contained,  in  his  opinion, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  his  Government, 
their  justification  of  tbe  policy  of  this  war  ? 
That  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  risen  in 
bis  place,  and  distinctly  stated,  that  the 
papers  laid  before  Parliament  did  contain 
the  justification  of  thu  war.  He  bod 
thought  it  his  duty  to  look  at  those  papers, 
to  see  what  that  justification  was.  There 
were  aonie  events  which  were  very  plain  and 
intelligible.  It  was  very  plain,  that  Eng- 
land was  bound  by  two  treaties  to  respect  the 
independence  of  A^hanlstan — one  a  treaty 
with  Persia,  the  treaty  of  Teheran,  the 
other  a  treaty  with  tbe  chief  of  A^han- 
istan  himself — tbe  treaty  of  Cabul.  It  was 
clear  that  a  gentleman,  whose  name  had 
been  mentioned.  Captain  Bumes,  was  sent 
by  tbe  late  Governor-general  of  India,  on  a 
fnendly  missian  to  the  chief  of  the  Afi*- 
gfaans,  and  to  conduct  negotiations  for  the 
mutnal  benefit  of  both  countries.  It  was 
■lao  plun  that  the  late  Guvemor-general  of 
India  had  written  friendly  letters  to  the 
diief  of  Affghanistan,  promising  constant 
smity  and  commercial  intercourse.  It  was 
^ain  alao  that  there  bad  been  suspicions — 
tbey  might  have  been  well  founded  or 
tbey  might  have  been  ill  founded — of  Per- 
■an  amression,  and  suspicions  of  Russian 
agression,  and  that  in  consequence  of  such 
sufncions,  the  Indian  army  received  or- 
ders to  march  across  the  Indus,  and  to  in- 
vade tbe  friendly  territory  of  our  ally. 
But  here  he  was  bound  to  go  over  again 
nne  of  the  ground  which  had  been  so 
much  better  occupied  by  his  hon,  and 
leaned  Friend.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
tbe  late  President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  stated 
the  ground  for  the  invasion  of  Affghan- 
istan,  to  be  first  of  all  the  interference  of 
Perna  and  the  invauon  of  Herat.  On  the 
9th  of  September,  in  consequence  of  our 
remonstrances,  the  siege  of  Herat  was 
raised  ;  and  exactly  six  months  af^er  that 
Ae  new  army  of  India  crossed  the  Indus : 
dw  grienaee  wu  abated,    and  then  to 
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errooMus  imprtwions  convttjed  by  the  pigpen 
prtviously  prateoted  to  tht  House.** 

But  that  wu  the  scheme.  The  scheme 
WIS  to  get  up  a  rumour  about  the  in- 
flnenee  of  Russia,  and  to  persuade  the 
country  and  India  that  Russia  was  med- 
dling in  our  afiairs,  and  then  to  keep 
back  the  satisfactory  explanation  until 
the  mischief  was  done,  until  we  were  en- 
gaged in  a  war  which  that  explanation 
showed  to  be  totally  unjust  and  unjustifi- 
able. And  what  had  been  the  consequence 
of  this  course  ?  The  expedition  commenced 
under  circumstances  of  difficulty.  Doubts 
were  expressed  at  home  and  abroad,  by  the 
best  authorities,  ss  to  its  policy  and  itt 
probable  result  j  but  the  arms  of  England 
triumphed  overall  difficulties,  and  our  first 
advance  to  Afilghanistan  was  attended  by 
that  flgnal  suooess  which  generally  accom- 
panied the  march  of  Engluh  armies.  But 
winter  came.  There  was  no  one  to  watch 
o?er  the  interests  of  the  army.  They  weiv 
under  the  command  of  one  who  was  unable 
from  age  and  tnfirmity  to  do  his  duty  to 
the  soldien.  There  was  then  one  at  the 
head  of  Indian  affiuia,  whoso  successor  had 
been  taunted  with  bebg  a  commissary- 
general;  here  there  was  no  oommisasry- 
general,  for  he  lefi  the  army  without 
adequate  supplies  and  inadequate  in  force 
with  no  genml  to  command  themi  amid 
iee  and  the  snow,  where  they  were  cut 
oC  defeated,  and  destroyed.  It  was 
left  for  other  hands— it  remained  for  a  n- 
gorous  Administration—it  remained  for  an 
eoersetie  Goremor-ffenend— it  remained 
Ibr  msh  troops  and  for  generals  acting 
under  new  diacretiop  to  retrieve  the  disas- 
ten  of  fbrowr  days,  and  to  restore  the  lepu* 
tation  of  the  Bn^ish  arms.  That  was 
done.  It  might  be  said  that  the  barbarians 
of  Afghanistan  forsooth  were  not  the  people 
whom  it  became  any  Englishman  to  take 
the  part  of,  or  to  say  one  word  in  their 
defence.  He  knew  not  how  that  might 
be.  He  did  not  know  that  he  could  agree 
in  all  that  had  fallen  from  his  bon.  and 
learned  Friend  on  that  poiatt  it  was  not 
hk  part  to  defend  crueJlies  of  any  kind, 
hot  this  he  did  know,  that  the  great 
leader  of  the  Afl%hans  was  one  who  was 
bom  for  the  pernde  whom  he  led — he 
avenged  the  injuries  done  to  his  kinsfolk 
and  ms  country,  and  if  he  did  it  after  the 
manner  of  a  barbarian,  would  to  God  that 
we  had  not  to  answer  for  worse  crimes. 
Ha  acted  aooofdiag  to  his  light,  and  the 
wild  Borals  of  his  forefathers.  Ackbar 
Khan   retired   fnan  the   ciiies  of  men 


to  the  locks  and  mountBiB%  where,  JSkm 
some   great    beast    mewing  hia   wi/jktf 
strenffth  and    abiding    the   hoar  oilria 
prowung,  he  swept  uke  his  own  nmAm 
whirlwind  down  the  mountaias  of  Ghns* 
nee,  and,  avenging  himsdf  on  the  iavate% 
in  that  fatal  valley  filled  all  the  preaes  of 
Cabul  with  the  bknd  and  bodies  of  dM 
slain.    Should  England  ever  he  invaded, 
let  her  have  some  one  as  a  leader  of  her 
armies,  who  with  civilisation  should  poa* 
sess  the  same  ooonge,  and  let  ua  then  saa 
him  impeached  in  a  British  Houae  of  Core* 
mons,    because    when    hit   country   was 
wronged,  he  fought  according  lo  hw  ■■■• 
ner  for  his  peopM,  and  became  thsnr  ^A 
verer  fitom  oppression.    Oh,  why  ware  wis 
the  oppressors?     Was  it  bacaosa  Baarfa 
was  powerful ;-— Aflghanistaa  weak.     Wt 
trampled  on  those  whom  ire  eoald  sol 
crush,  and  we  dared  not  encounter  Iha 
power  which   we  condemned.      We  had 
shrunk  from  a  vrar  with  the  power  wVch 
we  faslely  said  had  injured  as  (and  which 
the  noble  Lord  insulted  in  his  daspaSehas) ; 
and  turned  upon  those  who  were  weak  and 
whom  we  now  called  baiharoaa.    If  thsoa 
were  barbarism,  if  there  ware  pahlac  goih, 
if  there  were  wickednem  in  the  worid,  it 
wasthat  a  great  country  caUinw  ineif  cbi* 
Hsed,  engaged  in  a  contest  and 
a  war  of  this  kind  under  pretaneaof 
sggressioa,  while  it  dared  not  attack 
whom  it  said,  were  the  invadets  of  ila 
rights,'  and  turned  upon  those  wimai  is 
knew  to   be   innocent,    and    thoogfat   In 
be  helplessb     And  how  is  this  coarse  of 
delinquency  defended?     The  nohk  Lori 
had    referred   to  that    part  of  his  hosL 
and  learned   Friend's    speedi    in    whieh 
he   quoted  Sir  Alexander  fionest     Ha 
supposed   the  opinions  thus  referred   lo^ 
were  thought  to  justify  the  war,  heeaoaa 
if  they  were  not  brought  forward  with  m 
view  to  prore  the  war  politic  or  iost,  far 
what  purpose  where  they  brought  forward  ) 
The  noble  Lord,  followhig  the  •**«>pli»  ssl 
last  Session,  called  upon  the   House  la 
pause  before  it  condemned  the  course  whioh 
had  been  pursued.     He  remembered  thai 
the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Control,  last 
Session,  appealed  with  soaae  sncoess  to  thai 
side  of  the  House,  urging  that  it  was  not 
foir  to  call  upon  a  Govemarent  to  piw» 
duoe  the  whole  of  the  documents  whidh  il 
might  have  received  from  a  public  servant. 
He  was  disposed  to  admit  that  plea,  bat 
he  said  if  the  opinion  of  2Jir  Alrxaadar 
Bumes  was  produced  for  anything  it  waa 
produced  on  the  credit  and  reputation  of 
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Ifca  naB  who  gam  it.  W«  took  the  opi- 
oioa  «f  «  ptnon  well  Ysned  in  Indian 
iflhin  ■■  DoneM  and  bonourahle  man,  and 
one  who  had  had  ao  opportunicy  of  form* 
iiw  a  jnit  opioion  on  tha  a&ain  renfectiiig 
imch  he  wnte;  and  was  be  to  be  told 
dwt  it  wai  no  miffeannce  of  a  public 
Hrtaat  of  the  Crown  to  kaep  back  those 
paru  of  hia  information  which  would 
nahe  aninit  kii  authorities  and  only  to 
qwte  uooa  whidi  were  in  favour  of 
them  f  When  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Pal- 
metaton)  quoted  authorities  in  favour  of  a 
particular  course  of  policy  in  the  East,  was 
the  noUe  Lord  to  give  only  that  part  of  a 
writing  whid  wen  in  favmii  of  iuter- 
▼endoD,  and  to  put  by  thoee  which 
flowed  that  the  course  adopted  was 
totally  odious  and  unjust  in  the  c^nion  of 
the  author?  That  was  the  charge  he 
made  against  the  mutilated  and  garbled 
toon  of  Sir  A.  Btimes's  comraunicadons, 
and  be  by  no  means  contended  that  the 
Government  were  bound  to  produce  the 
whole  of  the  documents  in  their  possession, 
hat  that  Aey  were  not  to  cite  the  opinioa 
rf  a  man  a*  an  authority,  when,  if  they 
^jt  the  whtde  of  that  orntiitm  it  would 
he  an  authority  the  other  way.  No- 
thii^  eouU  be  n  base  as  such  a  proceed- 
ing as  be  had  icfentd  to,  and  be  called 
■pan  die  opposition  side  to  meet  those  at 
hsi  side  at  a  select  committee  to  investigate 
ifaat  cfaane  and  dear  themselTes.  That  was 
A*  coasbtDtiaD^  ooune,  as  had  been 
ftoni  by  hia  hoo.  and  learned  Friend,  and 
whtdi  waa  known  to  ell  who  were  fainiiiar 
with  tha  oonidtutional  precedents  of  Par- 
K^aaot  to  have  been  adopted  over  and  orer 
a§da.  Here,  again,  he  was  met  with  the 
gmat  difficulty  of  baring  no  ailment  to 
oonMnd  gainst.  What  was  the  House  t^ 
CaMMOPs  for?  To  pass  laws  and  send 
Aoa  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  ?  Was  that 
Iha  only  office  «f  an  £iigUidi  House  cf 
Canomu?  Were  they  not  the  ^vatia- 
fna«  of  the  vtian  bound  to  inquire  into 
acta  of  tyranny,  qipressioD,  and  injustice  f 
Wcra  they  not  bound  to  perfonn  their  duty 
to  these  who  had  sent  them  there,  and 
iriioae  ^^nnions  thef  wished  the  people  to 
be&eve  they  represented  ?  Or  were  they 
to  torn  hack  upon  them  and  say,  we  will 
undertake  t^stems  of  parish  education,  we 
mil  undertake  com-Iawg,  we  will  entertain 
oommerdal  or  any  other  l^slative  que>- 
ticnu  of  the  day,  but  when  it  comes  to  a 
■igh^  guastian,  upon  which  the  eternal 
princ^lo  of  ri^t  or  wrong  depend,  upon 
wliidi  they  wise  bound  by  their  duty  to 


their  country  and  their  God  to  give  an 
honest  and  consdentioui  verdiet,  inde- 
pendently of  any  party  or  political  conai- 
derationi,  were  they  to  teU  the  people, 
"  Ob,  no,  our  hatids  are  ded ;  we  cannot 
grant  your  committee;  an  executire  Go* 
vemmeot  may  have  dime  wrong,  but  w^ 
the  representadvea  of  the  pecftla,  dare  not 
interfere  with  the  executive  Govern- 
ment ?"  If  he  had  ever  heard  any  tbuig  in 
that  House  which  gratified  him — and  he 
bad  received  much  Kindness  since  he  had 
enjoyed  a  seat  in  it — he  would  say  that  it 
was  a  statement  made  by  a  right  hon. 
Friend  some  time  ago,  in  answer  to  sona 
observations  of  his,  when  his  right  hon. 
Friend  was  good  enough  to  say  that  he  had 
spoken  with  sincerity.  Nov,  he  would 
declare  with  sincerity,  that  rather  than  not 
vote  for  the  motion,  he  would  reagn  lua 
seat  in  Pariiament  to-morrotv  ;  he  would 
resi^  that  hope  which  thehumblest  Mem- 
ber of  that  House  might  entertain— thirt 
be  might  ^n  a  good  name  bv  doing  his 
duty  to  his  country  in  that  House  ai  a 
representative  of  the  people.  He  would 
retire  for  ever  into  private  life — he  would 
do  anything  except  a  dishonourable  act~- 
rather  than  not  support  the  motion.  To 
the  latest  day  of  his  life,  and  to  tlie  latest 
day  when  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
would  he  heard  or  read  of,  would  the  coon- 
try  be  grateful  for  his  motion  and  for 
that  speech.  He  differed  on  many  qnea- 
tions  of  political  and  party  coasiderttiani 
frotn  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  bat  this 
was  not  a  queatioo  of  party  m  of  pi^- 
ttcs ;  it  waa  aquesdon  above  both.  It  was  a 
question  of  monl  histice,  and  he  called 
upon  her  Msjesty'a  Goveninent  and  upoM 
that  Home  as  the  representatives  of  ihs 
perils  of  Eaglaail,  to  do  justice  and  tn 
fear  nothing. 

Sir  R.  Peel  laid,  Sir,  there  are  two 
qneatioD*  —  amidit  some  that  are  not 
immediately  connected  with  the  main 
poTot  at  inue— there  are  two  more  imme- 
diately connected  with  it  which  have  been 
broognt  under  (he  consideration  of  tbe 
House  in  the  conrse  of  the  present  diacnt- 
■ioB — the  one,  whether  or  no  the  expedi- 
tion undertaken  by  the  Qovemor-general 
of  lodia  was  eonsistent  with  soand  poKey; 
and  the  other,  whether  it  i«  fitting  for  toe 
Honte  of  Commons  to  appoint  a  select 
eommittee  for  the  puipose  of  inqDrriog 
into  tbe  policy  of  that  expedition.  Theae 
two  questions  I  consider  to  be  not  neces- 
sarily CDBnected  with  eadi  other,    1  en- 
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,^i   ^.  l|d«t>  etttertained,  from  the 
^iou|(  «to«46l»  IS  10  the  policy  of  the 
^ibi/u  u»|g^  Ad^anistan.     When   it 
cin^  ttKulioiKd  in  the  Speech  from 
ttiivu^  1  iQlimated  my  doubts.    From 
«(!*(  penoU  of  the  Session  1  said  in 
.^     Atroug  UDguage  that  I  thought  the 
^^_     ►u<>n  w  Shan  Soojah,  without  a  per- 
^r^^;*  oontiction  that  his  promotion  to  the 
^xo^^  would  be  in  conformity  with  the 
(eating*  i^nd  wishes  of  the  Afighan  people, 
wOul«)  be  itxi  much  like,  although  the 
^^^oe    wail  different  —  but   would   very 
much    correspond  with    the     policy    of 
ibe    adoption  of  Charles    X.,    iand    the 
mttotnpt  to  force  him  upon    the    reluc- 
tant   people    of     France;     and    I    said 
that  I  did  not  think  the  change  of  the 
scene,  the  one  operation  taking  place  in 
Asia  and  the  other  in  Europe,  made  any 
^ery  material  difference  in  the  policy  of 


your  suspicions  of  Russia  were  well 
founded,  I  should  still  doubt  the  policy  of 
undertaking  the  support  of  a  prinee  who 
did  not  possess  the  afiiections  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  by  separating  your  army  mn 
their  resources — placing  them  at  a 
tance  of  nearly  600  miles,  where  they 
separated  from  those  resources  by 
over  which  you  had  no  commaodv 
and  where  you  were  entirely  dependeot 
upon  money  to  gain  those  who  guarded 
the  passes — and  subsequent  events  have 
confirmed  the  doubts  which  were  ei pressed 
from  that  side  of  the  House  as  to  the  po* 
licy  of  the  expedition."  I  retain  the 
opinion  I  before  declared,  but  I  oon* 
sider  that  question  to  be  perfectly  distinet 
from  the  question,  whether  as  a  Member 
of  the  Government,  possessing  tbe  coo* 
fidence  of  her  Majesty,  I  should  think  it 
expedient  to  lend  the  influence  which  n 


tbe  measure.  With  more  prophetic  wis-  Government  naturally  exercises  to  appoint 
dom  my  noble  Friend,  the  Duke  of  Wei-  i  a  select  committee  for  the  purpose  of  in* 
lington,  predicted  that  you  would  succeed  !  quiring  into  the  policy  and  jostice  of  n 


in  your  military  operations,  but  warned 
you  that  your  difficulties  would  only  begin 
when  your  military  enterprises  were  suc- 
cessful ;  and,  therefore.  Sir,  it  must  not  be 
implied,  if  I  find  myself  unable  to  support 
the  motion  brought  forward  by  the  learned 
Gentlemaui  that  my  refusal  to  support  it 
is  an  abandonment  of  my  former  opinion 
as  to  the  policy  of  the  original  course. 
Subsequent  erents  have,  1  think,  con- 
firmed the  original  apprehensions  that  were 
entertained*  Even  if  I  conceded  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Ruuian  agents  justified 
your  suspicion,  and  justified  the  adoption 
of  active  measures  against  Afighanistan, 
still  I  must  contend,  with  respect  to  under- 


great  operation  undertaken  four  years  ago. 
[An  hon.  Member,  "  Oh,  oh."^  I  should 
be  glad  to  receive  some  more  intelli- 
gible, though  not  more  audible  intimation 
of  dissent.  I  do  not  know  the  groonds 
of  the  dissent,  but  probably  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman will  take  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining them.  In  considering  tbe  qaea- 
tion  whether  I  shall  assent  to  a  select 
committee,  I  shall  discard  every  other 
consideration  than  this : — '\Is  it  for  the 
interest  of  the  Crown,  whose  servant  Ian, 
but  above  all,  is  it  for  the  public  interest, 
that  this  inquiry  should  now  be  entered 
upon  ?*'  I  cannot  exclude,  on  this  oc* 
casion,  the  consideration  of  what  is  dne 


taking  the  support  of  Shah  Soojah,  under    to    the  usage  of    Parliament,  and  if   1 


the  impression  that  his  accession  to  tbe 
throne  would  be  popular  among  the 
Affghan  people,  that  subsequent  events 

C roved  that  impression  upon  that  point  to 
ave  been  erroneous.  Shah  Soojah  had 
no  root  in  the  affections  and  predilections 
of  the  people  of  that  country.  In  the  letters 
which  have  beeti  published  of  the  late 
Colonel  Dennie,  to  whose  gallantry  I  bore 
a  willing  tribute  the  other  evening,  that 
gallant  Officer  said,  with  reference  to  the 
force  with  which  he  had  been  left,  and 
which  was  called  Shah  Soojah's,  •'  What 
n  farce  it  is  that  it  should  be  called  Shah 
Roojah'Sy  when  it  is  entirely  composed  of 
Hindoos,  and  there  is  not  a  single  Afighan 
in  it.**  I  think,  therefore,  that  even  if  1 
concedidi  for  tbe  sake  of  argumeut,  that 


find  that  in  all  the  contests  of  parties, 
and  all  motions  of  this  nature,  we  adhere 
to  usages,  and  do  not  forego  them,  nnless 
under  some  urgent  considerations  of  pub- 
lic interest,  and  that  if  we  did  we  shonhl 
excite  continual  dissension,  what  princi- 
ples, I  ask,  should  now  make  me  depart 
from  them  ?  Foreign  policy  has  on  many 
occasions  been  subject  to  contention. 
When,  indeed,  did  parties  exist,  without 
finding  some  part  or  other  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  their  opponents  to  condemn?  In 
the  revolutions  of  Governments  which 
have  taktn  place,  it  never  has  been  the 
usage  for  any  Government,  on  taking 
possession  of  office,  to  use  all  its  power 
and  its  influence  in  this  House  to  bring 
under  investigation  the  acts  of  its  predo* 
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decestors.  It  never  has  been  the  custom 
of  the  Hoase  and  it  would  not  be  just 
DOW  to  establish  such  a  precedent  That 
does  not  shot  out  considerations  of  public 
interest,  but  the  power  of  the  Government 
is  not  to  be  employed  against  their  pre- 
decessors in  office  on  mere  party  consider- 
ations. 1  shall  not  be  influenced,  there- 
fore, by  party  considerations  in  the  vote 
I  mean  to  give.  I  might  make  use  of  the 
motion  for  party  purposes.  The  Gentle- 
men opposite  complain  of  the  conduct  of 
the  present  Governor-general  of  India, 
and  we  are  threatened  by  a  motion  against 
him»  which  I  might  anticipate  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  present  motion.  If  1 
were  influenced  by  party  considerations, 
I  might  support  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  for  a  select  com- 
mittee, and  retaliate  for  the  attack  on 
Lord  Ellenborough,  by  promoting  the  at- 
tack on  Lord  Auckland.  But  I  disclaim 
being  influenced  by  any  such  feeling.  It 
is  not  parliamentary  usage  for  the  Minis- 
ters who  command  a  considerable  majo- 
rity in  this  House,  who  have  access  to  all 
the  secrets  of  office;  it  is  not  customary 
for  them  to  employ  their  political  power 
in  condemning  the  policy  of  their  oppo- 
nents. I  do  not  forget  what  occurred  in 
1840.  I  was  in  opposition,  when  it  was 
proposed  that  papers  connected  with  the 
sobjest  should  be  laid  on  the  table.  A 
motion  was  then  announced  by  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  and  I  remember  that 
we  were  influenced  in  relinquishing  that 
motion  because  we  would  not  express  any 
donbt  of  the  success  of  our  military  opera- 
tions beyond  the  Indus.  But  our  opi- 
nion and  judgment  of  the  policy,  which 
we  then  explained,  remain  the  same.  If, 
however,  we  made  no  motion  of  censure 
on  this  policy  when  in  opposition,  can  I 
be  less  reluctant  now  we  are  in  power, 
BOW  that  we  are  made  wiser  by  events,  to 
call  for  the  opinion  of  the  House  on  the 
policy  of  our  predecessors.  Sir,  when  ihe 
thanks  of  this  House  were  voted  to  Lords 
Keane  and  Auckland,  the  military  and 
ciril  directors  of  the  war,  and  when  this 
House  consented  to  vote  a  grant  of  money 
by  way  of  pension  to  the  former  of  those 
noble  Lords,  I  then,  though  I  fully  ac- 
quiesced in  the  public  acknowledgments 
of  the  House,  nevertheless  hesitated  in 
giving  my  sanction  to  the  direct  vote  of 
the  public  money  for  the  purposes  to  which 
il  was  sought  to  be  applied.     1  must  say 


that  some  of  those  who  are  to*night  the 
loudest  in  reprobating  the  principles  of 
the  war  were  at  that  time  the  loudest  in 
expressing  approbation  of  it.  I  remember, 
Sir,  that  the  chief  opponent  of  my  views 
upon  one  of  those  occasions  was  no  less  a 
person  than  the  seconder  of  the  motion 
now  under  consideration.  When  I  cau- 
tiously made  a  reserve  as  to  the  general 
policy  of  the  war,  and  objected  especially 
to  the  grant  of  money,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose  approved  of  the  policy,  and 
also  assented  to  the  appropriation  of  the 
money.  [Mr.  Hume.^The  policy  was  not 
the  question.]  If  I  were  trusting  to  my 
general  impression  I  might  doubt  the  cor- 
rectness of  my  recollection;  but  I  must 
bring  the  hon.  Member  to  book.  Opening 
a  volume  of  the  Parliamentary  Debates. 
The  hon.  Member  cannot  surely  deny  that 
he  approved  of  the  policy.  [Mr.  Hume,-^ 
I  don't  deny  it.]  Oh!  Very  well;  then  I 
have  done  [crtcs  of  "  read,  read"J — Cer- 
tainly ril  read.  This  is  all  stated,  you 
know,  in  a  good  humoured  way.  I  don't 
know  where  to  flnd  the  sentences,  Vm. 
sure ;  but  I  suppose  I  shall  find  them  some- 
where in  the  climax.  We  usually  find  the 
strongest  points  in  conclusion  of  a  speech. 
Here  is  a  passage, 
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I  am  of  opinioD  that  the  result  of  the  ex» 
pedition  will  go  far  to  strengthen  the  British 
power  in  India." 

[Mr.  Hume* — Oh !  read  on,  read  on.]—- 
Very  well !— I  will  now  read  a  passage 
from  the  beginning  of  the  hon.  Member's 
speech, 

**  Having  seen  the  lamentable  results  of  in- 
efficient arrangements,  I  think  the  greatest 
credit  is  due  to  the  British  authorities.?'' 

Oh,  but  he  goes  further  than  that, 
here's  another  passage. — 

*'  I  think  the  conduct  of  Lord  Auckland  is 
marked  by  the  greatest  wisdom." 

Then  here's  another ;  now  what  will  tha 
hon.  Gentleman  say  to  this? — 

'*  I  believe  that  it  is  an  expedition  more 
likely  to  be  beneficial  to  India  than  any  which 
has  previously  taken  place." 

[Mr.  Hume.  Read  on.]  So,  I  have 
struck  the  hon.  Gentleman  above  and 
below,  and  in  the  middle,  and  I  hope 
he's  satisfied.  But  I  quote  this  to  justify 
myself  in  saying  that  I  have  from  the 
first  expressed  my  distrust  of  the  po- 
licy of  the  expedition,  though  I  am  now 
opposed  in  objecting  to  this  enquiry  to 
those  who  formerly  gave  it  great  praise. 
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Sir,  if  the  boo.  Member  formerly  believed 
the  eipediiion  wag  to  tatwfactory^  eod 
BOW  votes  for  the  preeeot  motion,  I  am 
jiutified  in  affirmiog  that  1  fball  deal 
unfairly,  and  act  differently  from  my  con* 
dttct  when  in  oppotitioo,  were  I  now  to 
content  to  the  propoted  inquiry.  Nothing 
it  more  eaty  than  to  talk  of  the  Honte  of 
Commone  at  the  great  inquest  of  the  oa* 
lion— nothing  it  more  eaty  than  to  talk  of 
lit  unlimited  power,  to  inquire  into  all  the 
actiontof  men  in  office,  and  of  itt  duty 
to  invettigate  and  punith  all  abutet.  But 
where  are  the  limits  to  tuch  inquiriet? 
Shall  I  inquire  at  to  the  policy  of  the  Syrian 
war— at  to  the  effect  of  our  bombardment 
of  St  Jean  d'Acre,  and  at  to  the  effect 
our  conduct  on  that  occasion  had  upon 
oar  relatione  with  France  7  [Mr.  Hume : 
yoQ  ought.]  I  ought — the  hon.  Member  | 
tayt  I  ought — and  having  acquiesced  in  | 
that  inquiry,  ''  as  I  ought,"  I  shall  of 
oourte,  have  my  acquietcence  pleaded  at 
a  reason  for  granting  the  other  committee. 
We  thall  have  therefore  a  teparate  com- 
mittee on  the  Syrian  war ;  and  I  will  tell 
you  what  thit  will  end  in — it  will  end  in 
trantferring  the  executive  Government 
from  the  Crown  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Because,  observe— -if  on  every 
point  of  questionable  policy  this  House  is 
to  have  a  committee  of  inquiry— if  such 
committee  is  to  have  the  power  of  tending 
for  persons,  papers,  and  recordt— if  it  is 
to  ransack  evert  publio  office  for  official 
documents,  and  summon  every  Minitter 
of  the  Crown  to  give  evidence  before  it, 
why  the  practical  retult  must  be  that  the 
executive  Oovenment  will  be  suspended. 
Yes,  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  says, 
truly  enough,  that  if  I  grant  one  com- 
mittee,  I  ought  to  grant  another.  Of 
course,  the  having  granted  these  com- 
mittees, I  may  expect  that  another  Member 
will  come  down  and  tay,  that  the  arrange* 
atentt  under  the  Americtn  treaty  are  pre- 

t'udicial  to  our  inieretts,  and  that  we  must 
lave  a  committee  of  inquiry  on  that  sub- 
ject. Having  granted  the  6rtt  two  com- 
mitteet,  I  could  not  refute  the  third,  and 
of  contequence,  I  mutt  hand  over  the 
executive  Government  to  the  committeet 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Am  I,  then, 
at  a  tervant  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
guardian  of  the  prerogatlvetof  the  Crown, 
rejecting  all  party  considerations,  and 
cootidering  only  what  would  be  for  the 
ioterett  of  the  Crown,  to  attent  to  thit 
motion  ?    My  opioion  is,  that  1  ought  not» 


and  on  that  gvouod  I  tball  retiat  iL  TW 
boo.  Gentleman  does  not  aoeoae  a«y 
perton  of  dithoneat  or  eormpl  ■otifia. 
It  it  only  a  quetUoa  of  puUio  poliov  of  m 
doubtful  nature.  The  hoD.  ITrntlaf 
tayt  that  the  papert  laid  ou  the  TaUt  d» 
not  give  a  fair  repratentatioa  of  the  ptSmj 
purtued  in  regard  to  AH^bauttaBb  It 
wtt  taid  latt  year  by  a  noUo  FriaM  of 
mine  in  another  place,  thai  lia  thnaghl 
the  volume  of  papert  puhlitbod.  did  aup» 
ply  tufficient  materialt  to  enable  ua  to 
judge  of  the  policy  in  qaettioo.  I  agaao 
in  that  opinion,  though  all  the  poptra 
were  not  granted,  and  that  the  fete  Mioia- 
tert  in  the  exercite  of  their  diaefwtiia» 
which  mutt  at  all  tiasea  be  taeraiaed  by 
every  tervant  of  the  Crown,  did  make  a 
telection  of  papert;  I  mutt  tay  ihat  I 
think  that  volume  doetcootain  a  aoBciai 
account  of  the  motivet  of  the  IndifMaalt^ 
on  wboto  opinion  the  invatioo  of  AC* 
ghanittan  wat  judged  to  be  politic 
necettary.  In  1840  I  coouodod 
that  judgment,  and  that  policy,  aa  as* 
plained  by  tubteqoent  events,  it  certaioly 
not  justified.  Perhaps,  asore  ptpaif  might 
be  called  for,  and  if  mora  popirt  vara 
called  for,  which  1  bold  to  ba  a  mora  1^ 
gitinato  mode  of  prooeedJDg««-thoiifh  I 
must  tay  that  my  noUe  Frieiid  the  PiM* 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Control  eaid  liwi 
there  wat  no  reaton  to  toppoea  that  My 
docamentt  had  bean  withbcM— >b«t  if  a 
motion  were  made  for  mon  poptio.  tbil 
would  he  a  more  proper  eoarsa  of  pro* 
ceeding  than  the  motion  sow  befiwa  the 
House.  Though  1  might  not  be  diapated 
to  acquiesce  in  any  such  moiioo,  not 
thinking  it  necessary,  it  certainly  would 
cause  leu  inconvenience  to  the  Hooaa,  and 
be  less  injurious  to  the  public,  thao  tko 
committee  it  it  now  propoted  to  appoint. 
Now,  what  mutt  be  the  course  pwaoed  m 
that  committee  ?  There  mutt  be  an  io» 
quiry  at  to  the  conduct  of  Rottia.  Tho 
defence  of  the  Government  mutt  be  Iho 
conduct  of  Rottian  agentt,  aod  that  tko 
ttate  of  relatione  with  Rottia  juttiftea  tho 
meaturet  of  provocation  then  adopted,  aod 
which  entitled  them  to  cootider  tkoeo 
mcuuret  at  necettary  to  tbair  deleooa 
against  Russia.  It  would  than  be  Dooca* 
sary  for  the  committee  fully  to  iaveatjfaie 
all  the  grounds  of  suspicioo  or  offeaeo 
taken  against  Russia.  But  thea,  if  yoo 
were  to  do  full  justice  in  this  coatatittto, 
I  do  not  tee  how  you  could  refute  to  kaar 
what  Ruatia  had  lo  allege  i«  reply. 
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might  ftdmil  that  she  vat  AiUy  justified  in 
adoptiDf  auch  proceediogs  in  Cabttl,  that 
ID  the  state  of  her  relations  at  that  time, 
ahe  «aa  iustified  in  having  an  agent  there, 
at  she  lud    a  jnat  cause  of  complaint 
•gaiDtt  you  for  having  an  agent  in  Cir- 
casaia,  that  these  things  justified  her  in 
retaliating  upon  us»  at  the   north  west 
frontier  of  Asia«    That  justification  might 
be  atade :  but  then^  I  ask.  would  the  pub- 
lic iBterettt  be  advanced  by  thus  re-opeo« 
ing  forgotten  qnarrek    What  are  our  re- 
letioos  with  Russia  at  the  present  moment. 
I  trust  we  have  laid  the  foundation  for 
increasing    our   commercial    intercourse 
with  that  country.    We  do  trust  that  the 
benefits  derived  from  this  first  step  in  the 
relaxation  on  the  restrictions  on  commerce 
will  induce  Russia  to   proceed  further. 
When  these  friendly    relations  between 
this  country  and  Russia  are  extending,  let 
us  offer  no  impediment  to  the  increase  of 
our  commercial  relations  with  it.     But 
what  has  been  the  conduct  of  Russia  on 
the  north-west  frontier  ?     Surely,  if  her 
designs  had   been    hostile  against    this 
coantrv,  the  time  to  have  exhibited  them 
would  have  been  when  Russia  had  heard 
of  what  had  been  the  issue  of  our  first  ad- 
vance on  Affghanistan.    When  she  had 
heard  of  the  destruction  of  the  garrison  at 
Cabulv  when  she  heard  what  was  the  po- 
sition of  our  troops  in  Ghuznee  and  Can- 
dabart  then»  if  Russia  had  any  hostile 
feelings  against  this  countrv,  that  was  the 
time  for  tming  advantage  or  your  disasters, 
and  the  most  favourable  means  of  doing 
so  was  by  encouraging  Persia  to  advance 
for  your  defeat.    The  whole   course  of 
Sossia  has  been  the  reverse  of  this.    So 
far  from  being  unfriendly^  she  was  not 
even  passive,  she  was  not  indifferent;  but, 
in  the  midst  of  your  disasters,  Russia,  I 
must  say  to  her  honour,  and  as  a  proof  of 
her  friendship,  did  everything  to  mitigate 
your  misfortunes.    She  offered  the  best 
advice  to  Persia,  and  to  every  tribe  in  the 
oeighboorhood    of    Affghanistan.     In  a 
recent  instance  too,  where  two  subjects  of 
this  country  were  ei posed  to  outrage— 
when  they  were  treacherously  murdered  at 
Bokhara^the  influence  of  Russia,  perse- 
vering in  the  moat  friendly  feelings  towards 
us,  was  employed*    Every  species  of  re« 
raoastrance*-^very  kind  of  inducement**- 
was  offered  to  save  the  two  gentlemen 
from  destruction*    It  is  for  the  public  in- 
teieet  to  continue  this  friendly  intercourse, 
and,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  feeling 


is  sincere,  to  encourage  it.    Which  I  aak, 
would  it  be  most  for  the  public  interest,  to 
take  that  course,  or  to  enter  upon  an  in* 
vestigation  into  the  conduct  of  Russia  on 
the  north-west  frontier  in  1838,  and  to 
condemn  Russia  for  acts  which  in  the 
present  state  of  her  relations,  she  repudi* 
ates ;  but  which,  under  different  feelings, 
she  might   have  felt  herself  justified  in 
adopting  ?    I  do  think  that  the  prerogative 
of  the  Crown  would  be  prejudiced  by  a 
committee  of  inquiry,  and  by  such  an  in- 
vestigation as  that  now  proposed.    It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  interests  by  an  in- 
quiry-*jn  which  the  point  of  defence  must 
mainly  turn  on  the  hostility  that  at  the 
time  was  exhibited  by  RusBia«-«<the  public 
interest  could  not  be  advanced  by  entering 
upon  such  an  inquiry.    We  have  here  no 
great  calamity  to  avenge.    We  have  vin- 
dicated the  honour  of  the  British  arma, 
on   the  scene  of  their  former  disasters. 
Our  relation  with  Affghanistan«.^ur  un- 
friendly relations  with  Affghanistan-^-^re 
closed.    We  are  not  called  upon,  as  in 
the  year  1840,  to  take  steps  for  the  pur- 
pose  to  avenge  our  disasters.    The  insult 
has  been  avenged.     The  credit  of  our 
arms  has  been  re-established.    I  do  say, 
then,  that  considering  all  these  points,  my 
counsel  to  the  House -*and  I  hope  it  is  a 
counsel  the  House  will  be  inclined  to  take 
-^my  counsel,  influenced  solely  by  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  public  advantage,  my 
humble,  my  respectful,  counsel  to  the 
House,  is  not  to   risk  the  disturbance 
of  our  present   moat  friendly   relations 
with  Russia.     I    believe  that  those  re- 
lations   will    be    continued   and   main^ 
tained.    My  earnest  advice  is,  that  you 
may    not   do    that    which   may    prove 
fraught  with  great  danger.    You  ought  to 
take  care  too  and  establish  no  precedents 
which  may  be  a  check  upon  the  future 
usefulness  of  public  servants.    It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  obtain  from  public 
servants  communications  which  they  can 
make  with  perfect  confidence.    Yon  are 
not  to  judge  of  their  communications  by 
events.    They  are  bound  to  give  what 
may  appear  conflicting  arguments-'^ the 
considerations  for  and  against-*  the  public 
servant  is  bound  to  state  the  arguments 
for  or  against  a  certain  course  of  policy, 
and  a  very  nice  consideration  can  alone 
determine  the  balance.    Yet  what  will  be 
the  consequence,  if  these  frank  statements 
are  to  be  revised  by  a  hostile  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  ?    The  publie 
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lenrant  it  bfited  to  state  frinklj  his 
views  to  the  OoferDmeDt,  and  it  exercises 
its  judgment  as  to  the  publication  of 
papers.  You,  for  instance,  call  for  copies 
or  extracts  of  these  papers.  Thus  joo 
admit,  that  the  Gofemment  may  have  a 
discretion ;  that  it  may  be  justiBed  in 
withholding  some  of  them  from  your 
knowledge.  Now,  the  committee  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
what  has  been  called  a  judicial  investiga- 
tion, may  not  be  disposed  to  listen  in  the 
same  manner  to  the  reasonableness  of  this 
discretion  that  a  House  of  Commons  does. 
It  may  consider  that  from  a  judicial  com- 
mittee no  documents  should  be  withheld. 
For  all  these  considerations,  I  conclude 
by  entreating  of  the  House  not  to  give 
its  sanction  to  a  proceeding  which  I  have 
so  frequently  before  referred  to— not  to 
permit  the  Just  prerogatives  of  the  Crowu 
to  be  transKrred  from  the  Executive  to  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons; 
and  by  so  doing,  to  open  new  quarrels, 
and  disturb  relations  which  are  of  the 
most  peaceful  and  tianquil  character. 

Vtscount  Palmerston  said,  having  been 
much  concerned  in  the  transactions,  and 
much  engaged  in  the  negotiations  to  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  has  ad- 
verted ;  and  having  been  the  object  of  so 
many  of  the  observations  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  in  the  course  of  that 
speech  with  which  he  introduced  his  mo- 
tion, I  must  naturally  be  anxious  to 
state  to  the  House  the  grounds  on  which 
1  intend  to  oppose  his  motion.  But  be- 
fore I  come  to  that,  I  wish,  in  the  first 
place,  to  dispose  shortly  of  that  portion 
of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  which  relates  pesonally  to  my- 
self, and  to  the  Members  of  that  Govern- 
ment to  which  I  had  the  honour  to  belong. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  did  not 
intend,  I  am  sure,  to  have  done  that 
which  I  think  he  has  done,  that  is,  to 
speak  in  a  complimentary  manner  of 
myself  as  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
A&airs.  He  stated  a  fact,  and  he  cou- 
pled that  fact  with  an  epithet.  In  doing 
this  he  certainly  did  not  mean  to  be  com- 
plimentary ;  but  I  throw  the  epithet  aside, 
and  look  only  to  the  statement  of  the  fact, 
which  1  consider  to  be  complimentary  to 
any  one  in  the  situation  which  I  had  the 
honour  to  hold.  TIae  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  accused  me  of  a  '*  miMhievous 
and  restless  activity"  in  the  discharge  of  my 
oflBcial  duties.    Now,  with  regard  to  the 


term  *' mischievona,"  I  most  taka  Ac 
liberty  of  saying  that  the  boo.  and  Icaraed 
Gentleman  appears  to  me  to  have  peculiar 
notions  of  what  is,  and  what  is  not  mis- 
chievous and,  therefore,  he  will  pardon  ose 
for  saying,  that  his  opinion  that  mj  oflBcial 
conduct  was  mischievooa  will  not  distal^ 
the  conviction  of  my  mind  that  it  was  of 
a  contrary  tendency.  That  there  was 
"  activity  "  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle* 
man  declares — and  we  have  his  aoequivo- 
cal  testimony  to  the  fact.  I  thank  hioi  far 
that  compliment.  He  says,  that  aaj 
"restless  activity  encircled  the  globe." 
Why,  Sir,  the  interests  of  Englaind  ea- 
circle  the  globe.  The  sun  never  aetanpoa 
the  interests  of  this  country;  and  the 
individual  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  over 
the  foreign  relations  of  this  country, 
would  not  be  worthy  of  his  position  if  hie 
activity  were  not  commensurate  with  tiie 
extensive  range  of  the  great  interests 
that  require  his  attention.  That  was 
my  position  ;  the  hon.  and  learned  Geo- 
tlemao  admits  my  activity,  and  I  thaak 
him.  With  regard  to  the  Ooveroor- 
g:eneral  of  India,  and  with  regard  to  tba 
Government  itself,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  in  his  observations  respect- 
ing our  political  conduct,  and  wi^  re- 
ference to  those  transactions  ooder  dis. 
cussion  has  used  very  hard  and  very  harsh 
expressions.  Men  who  are  in  pablie  life, 
and  in  the  performance  of  public  duties, 
must  expect  that  from  some  quarter  or 
another  such  hard  expressions  will  be 
applied  to  their  conduct.  Bnt,itisgeiitfallj 
observed  that  men  who  use  the  hardest 
words  are  apt  also  to  employ  the  aofkest 
arguments.  I  f  this  position  be  troe»  so  far 
from  being  surprised  that  the  bon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  should  have  used  bard 
terms  in  speaking  of  me  and  my  late  col- 
leagues, my  only  wonder  is  that,  consi- 
dering the  softness  and  weakness  of  his  ar- 
guments, he  did  not  pot  greater  strength 
into  his  vituperation.  But  I  can  assure 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  that  hb 
vituperation  does  not  disturb  myself,  or  any 
of  my  colleagues.  We  well  know  that 
the  use  of  such  language  as  he  has  in- 
dulged in  is  derogatory  only  to  the  osan 
who  uses  it,  and  f  can  assure  him  that  I 
shall  not  condescend  to  reply  to  it  in  the 
same  terms.  And  now,  with  respect  to  the 
question  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  haa 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  The  House,  I  think,  must  adout 
the  validity  of  the  reasons  and  the  souud* 
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ness  of  the  arguments  by  which  the  rig^ht 
hoD.GeDtleroao  who  has  just  sat  down,  has 
shewn  both  upon  Parh'amentary  and  con- 
stitutional grounds,  that  the  motion  is  one 
that  ought  not  to  be  sanctioned  by  Parlia- 
ment. But  I  will  not  put  my  objections  to 
it  on  grounds   that  might  be  liable  to 
misconstrution,  and  that  might  appear  to 
imply  a  distrust  of  the  strength  of  our 
case,  or  any  doubt  that  we  have  an  am- 
ple justification   of   the   operations  that 
were    undertaken    by  our    authority    in 
India.    I  must  say,  however,  that  it  would 
be  a  strange  proceeding,  if,  after  four  years 
had  been  allowed  to  elapse,  not  only  since 
the  occurrence  of  these  important  events 
in  India,  but  even  since  the  late  Govern- 
ment had  laid  the  case  fully  before  Par- 
liament, no  attempt  having  been   made 
to  condemn  the  late  Ministers  when  they 
were  in  office,   and  when   they  had   all 
the  means  of  defence  which  official  do- 
cuments could  furnish  them.    These  mat- 
ters should  now  be  made  the  subject  of 
inculpation.     It  would,   I  say,  be  most 
extraordinary   if   parties  were   to   lie   in 
ambush  during  four  years,  and   then   to 
come  out  with  an  attack   upon   persons 
whom  they  might  have  assailed  when  in 
power,  but  on  whom  they  deferred  their 
assault  till  placed  in  a  different  position, 
and  of  course  with  less  means  of  defending 
themselves.    The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tkmao  may  say  that  he  has  been  only  a 
year  and  a-half  in  Parliament ;  but  surely  a 
year  and  a-half  is  quite  enough  for  his  ready 
talents  to  have  organized  an  attack.    But 
some  hon.  Members  who  have  supported 
his  motion  have  been  in  Parliament  during 
the   whole  of    the    four  years,  and   yet 
they   have   given    no    explanation    why, 
with  feelings  so  strongly  excited  against 
our  policy,  they  refrained  during  ail  that 
time,  from  calling  the  attention  of  Par- 
liament to  those  transactions.    The  first 
charge   made   by   the  hon.   and   learned 
Gentleman  is,    that  the  documents  laid 
before  Parliament  do  not  contain  a  fair 
and  faithful  representation  of  the  facts.     I 
say.  Sir,  that  charge  is  false.     It  is  totally 
unfounded.     It  is  proved  to  be  unfounded 
even  by  him  who  made  it ;  for  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  having  in  his  hand 
the  pamphlet  of  Sir  Alexader  Burncs, 
which   he   said    would    prove  important 
omissions — yes,  I  say,  with  that  pamphlet 
in   bis    hand,   was  unable  to  bring  for- 
ward any  one  instance  of  falsification,  and 
even   the  omitted  passage  on   which  he 
VOL.  LXVII.    {JSi} 


relied  did  not  make  any  alteration  in  the 
sense  of   the    passage  which  was  given. 
If  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  have 
other  instances  he  ought  to  have  stated 
them.     All  I  can  say  is,  that  he  has  made 
a  charge,   and   then    read  a    quotation 
which  did   not  support  that  charge ;  for 
I  repeat  there  was  nothing  in  the  words 
omitted   which  altered  the  sense  of  the 
passage    retained.     But  does    any  man 
venture  to  say — will  even   the  hon.   and 
learned  Gentleman  take  upon  himself  to 
affirm,  that  the  opinion  of  Sir  Alexander 
Burnes  was  not  favourable  to  active  oper- 
ations in  Afghanistan.    But  I  am  told  of 
private  letters.     If  I  am  not  mistaken,  i»t 
the  last  Session   of  Parliament,   I   read 
private  letters  from  Sir  Alexander  Burnes, 
written    before  our   expedition  marched, 
and  complaining  that  Lord  Auckland  hesi- 
tated as  to  these  operations,  and  that  he 
did  not  advance  though  the  necessity  of 
doing  so  had  become  apparent.     So  far 
was  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  at  that   time 
from    finding     fault     with    interference, 
that  the  fault  he  found  was,  that  suffi- 
ciently active    measures  had    not    been 
taken  to  effect  that  which  he  thought  ne- 
cessary.    So  far,  then,  as  the  opinion  of 
Sir  Alexander  Burnes  goes  in  proving  that 
he  and  other  officers  of  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment, who  were  placed  in  a  situation 
for  observation,  thought  that  an  active 
and   vigorous    interference    beyond    the 
Indus  was  necessary,  we  find  it   proved 
beyond  a  doubt,  and  I  defy  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  to  shake  the  testimony 
afforded  on  that  point.     It  was  indeed, 
observed  last  Session  by  my  right  hon. 
Friend,   the  late  Secretary  for  the  Board 
of  Control,   that  Sir  Alexander  Burnes 
might  at  one  time  have  been  in    favour 
of  maintaining  Dost  Mahommed  in  power 
at  Cabul,    and    at  another  time    might 
have  considered    it   impossible    to    form 
any  arrangement  of  security   with  him  ; 
but  though  his  opinions  may  have  varied 
from  time  to  time  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
operations  should  be  carried  on,  there  was 
no  change  whatever  in  his  opinion  as  to 
the  necessity  of  our  interfering  by  vigorous 
measures  in  Afighanistan.      But  our  case 
stands  on  such  broad,  clear  grounds,  that 
I  might  make  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman a  present  of  the  whole  of  Sir  A. 
Burnes,  opinions,  and  yet  there  would  still 
remain  ample  justification  for  the  proceed- 
ings of  thelate  Government  in  thecourse  that 
was  pursued.   The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
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tlemao  hat  said  that  all  parties  were  in  a 
state  of  hallucination — that  all  our  official 
servants  in  central  Asia,  all  our  succes- 
sive Ministers  in  Persia,  the  Governor- 
general  of  India^  and  the  Government  at 
home  were  all  labouring  under  an  uointeU 
ligible  delusion — that  all  were  wrong,  and 
he — he  alone  was  right.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  indeed,  rather  under- 
stated the  extent  of  the  '*  hallucination,*' 
because  \  beg  to  remind  him  that  the  delu- 
sion was  shared,  not  merely  by  official 
persons,  but  also  by  a  large  portion  of 
the  public  in  this  country  and  on  the  con* 
tinent  of  Europe.  Nay,  it  was  shared  in  by 
that  press  to  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Winchester  has  alluded — not  the  press 
simply  of  the  Government,  but  the  press 
that  represented  the  party  then  out  of 
power — which  was  unanimous  as  to  the 
necessity  and  expediency  of  those  oper- 
ations. I  take  the  Times^  which  in  the 
year  1838  was  not  to  be  held  as  the  organ 
of  the  then  Government,  and  on  the  25th 
of  December,  1838,  it  published  the  fol- 
lowing  observations :— - 

"The 
of  India, 

October  It,  purporting  to  be  an  exposition  of 
his  Lordship  s  reasons  for  the  resolute  and  ex- 
tensive movement  which  he  had  at  that  time 
purposed,  and  has  since  put  in  progress  for 
active  service  in  the  countries  west  of  the 
Indus,  is,  we  think,  a  creditable  and  states- 
manlike  document,  calculated  to  raise  the  po* 
litical  character  and  authority  of  England 
throughout  the  wide  regions  of  central  Asia, 
as  well  as  amongst  the  people  of  Hindostan 
and  the  territories  of  Bengal.  While,  if  the 
warlike  operations  promised  by  the  Governor- 
general  be  conducted  with  ordinary  skill  and 
vigour,  they  cannot  fail  to  establish  a  friendly 
and  effectual  barrier  for  the  British  empire  in 
the  cast,  against  the  aggression  of  every  power 
proceeding  to  molest  us  from  the  side  of  Persia 
or  of  the  Caspian.  It  would  be  presumptuous 
to  affirm  that  war  on  a  very  large  scale  may 
not  immediately  follow  such  operations.  But 
we  think  it  not  unfair  to  affirm  that  without 
them  England  could  not  have  escaped  it." 

Now,  Sir,  I  quote  this  passage  as  a 
proof  cif  the  universality  of  the  hallucina- 
tion under  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  is  of 
opinion  that  we  have  all  been  labouring, 
it  really  reminds  me  of  the  anecdote  men- 
tioned of  the  individual  who  was  an  inmate 
of  one  of  those  houses,  where  persons  la- 
bouring under  hallucinarion  are  placed 
for  treatment ;  and  who  said  that  he  and 
the!  world  had  a  slight  difference  of  opinion; 
that    hi   had  thought    the   rest  of   Ihc 


world  was  mad  —  that  the  rest  of  tht 
world  in  torn  doubted  hit  sanity;  that 
there  was  a  decided  majority  aftinat 
him  and  he  was  obliged  to  submit.  In 
the  present  case,  the  majority  is  equally 
against  the  hon.  Gentleman*  I  sboold, 
however,  be  very  sorry  to  place  any  re- 
straint either  upon  the  actions  or  the  lan- 
guage of  the  hon.  Gentleman;  and  there- 
fore \  merely  mention  this  matter,  in  order 
that  the  House  may  judge  on  which  side 
the  balance  of  authority  leans.  Now  what 
are  the  grounds  on  which  the  eipedllion 
into  AfTghanistan  was  undertaken?  be- 
cause I  admit  with  those  who  lake  Che 
other  side  of  the  question,  that  unleaa  the 
war  was  a  defensive  war,  it  may  be  repre- 
sented as  an  oflfensive  war — a  war  of  ng« 
gression — and,  consequently,  anjnslifiahle. 
Sir,  I  say  that  it  was  a  defensive  war*  We 
have  been  told  that  Russia  was  the  real 
source  of  danger;  and  we  have  been 
asked,  if  such  were  the  case,  wh?  did 
we  attack  AfTghanistan?  Why  did  we 
not  go  to  the  Baltic,  to  the  Bhick  Sen, 
with  an  army  and  a  fleet?  Bat,  Sir, 
we  did  go  to  St.  Petersburgh,  not  with  an 
army  indeed,  nor  with  a  fleet,  hot  asking 
for  an  explanation ;  and  that  was  the 
course  that  «as  consistent  with  the  conr- 
tesy  due  to  a  foreign  Government ;  and 
in  peace  with  those  relations  which  sob* 
sist  between  friendly  powers*  We  stated 
to  the  Russian  government  the  inisraM- 
tion  we  had  received ;  we  toM  them, 
"  Here  are  agents  of  yonrt  enconraginf 
proceedings  in  Central  Asia  which  alarm 
us,  from  the  probability  that  they  oaay  have 
the  efTect  of  rousing  neighbouring  natiooa 
against  us."  We  said,  "  Do  you  avow 
this  conduct?  Is  it  by  yonr  authority 
that  it  was  pursued,  or  was  it  perstsled  in 
against  your  knowledge,  and  in  opposition 
to  your  wishes?"  We  asked  them  this, 
and  if  Russia  had  openly  avowed  tbeee 
hostile  proceedings ;  if  she  had  said, 
"  What  you  have  told  us  is  true,  and  i( 
is  done  by  our  direction,  and  we  have  an 
intention  of  disturbing  yonr  Indian  pon- 
sesions** — why,  then  it  would  have  been 
proper  for  the  Government  to  have  oone 
down  to  Parliament  to  have  told  the  two 
Houses  of  what  had  occurred,  to  have 
informed  the  country  of  the  hoatile  pro- 
ceedings which  had  taken  place,  and  m 
have  demanded  those  supplies  which  wonk 
I  have  been  required  upon  such  an  occa' 
sion.  But  Sir,  Russia  made  no  such 
reply.    Russie  disavowed  her  agenla.  She 
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•aid  that  tkey  ware  acting  without  her 
authority,  and  contrary  to  bar  instructions, 
that  she  ivould  recal  these  agents,  end 
that  she  would  also  assure  this  country 
that  A^  had  entertained  no  intention  bos- 
tile  to   the   tranquillity    of   our    Indian 
poaseasioos.     Having  received  an  answer 
of  this  sort,  on  what  ground  could  we 
have  sent  a  fleet  to  the  Baltic  or  to  the 
Blaek  Sea  ?    It  was  impossible.    We  were 
wiliing  to  take  the  case  on  the  showing 
of  Russia.     The  hon.  Gentleman  might 
bava  distMlievsd  these  assurances;  but  we 
aaid,  '*We  are  satisfied  with  them,  and 
w%  wtli  confide  in  them."     Now  what  has 
bean  the  conduct  of  Russia  since  ?   Has 
it  been  guided  in  conformity  with  these 
aaaoranoes  ?  it  has.  During  the  period  that 
vra  bakl  the  seals  of  office,  Russia  fulfilled 
hsHr  pledges  with  the  strictest  good  faith  ; 
end  the  House  has  heard  what  the  right 
hon.  Baionet  has  told  it,  that  since  he  has 
been  in  office,  Russia  hasabided  by  her  pro- 
isiaea»  and  has  acted  the  part  of  an  honour- 
able ally,  of  a  power  friendly  to  this  coun- 
try. But  aays  the  boa.  Member  for  Bath, 
■*  Why  then  your  case  is  gone/'  Sir,  I  say 
it  it  DO  such  things    Does  the  disavowal  of 
Roaiia^^doea  the  recal  of  her  agents— > 
wado  the  effect  that  these  agents  had 
produced?    What  had  they  done  with 
respect  U>  Persia?    Had  they  not  nego* 
CkU^  end  guaranteed    treaties  between 
CaodalMr  and  Oabol  on  the  one  baud,  and 
Persia  on  the  other  »^  treaties  offensive 
aud   defensive  t   and    directed    specially 
agaJDfl  the  Government  of  British  India? 
These  facts  are  on  record  and  undeniable, 
No  doubt  it  it  possible,  that  an  over-^ 
lealous  agent  might  think   that  be  was 
actieg  agreeably  to  the  instructions  of  his 
foveruoieut,   although  be  was  not   ulti-^ 
mately  borne  out  by  that  government; 
and  might  thus  exceed  or  even  violate  hisin- 
atructioos  this  is  perfectly  possible  and  sup- 
potable,  but  I  say  that,  the  result  of  that 
coodnet  in  the  present  instanee,  was  that 
wbieb  every  man  who  attended  to  the  events 
of  these  times  will  remember  that  our 
eatlem  eosptre  wat  exposed  to  great  dan- 
ger aod  disturbance  on  every  side,  not 
aoly  from  Affghanistan,  but  towards  the 
north  frooi  Nepaul,  towards  the  east  from 
Boiasab,  and  at  the  same    time  began 
those  ontragee  in  China.    On  all  sides  a 
storm  seeaml  gatheriqg.  It  was  clear  from 
the  staaultaneeot  manner  in  which  these 
varioue  asovemeats  happened,  that  there 
was  toase  eoooeelio*  between  them»  and 


their  consequences  would  have  been  most 
dangerous,  if  vigorous  measures  had  not 
been  resorted  to.   Now,  if  Russian  agents 
acting  without  the  authority  of  their  go- 
vernment, had  been  able  to  create  such  dis- 
turbances as  those  they  had  stirred  up, 
how  much  more  formidable  would  have 
been   the   danger,  if  our  relations   with 
Russia  had  really  been  such  as  her  agents 
imagined  them  to  be?  If  Russia  had  been 
in   a  state  approaching  to  war  with  this 
country,  and  had  intentionally  put  forth 
all  her  means  of  influence  to  excite  against 
us  the   countries  on    our    north-western 
frontier,  and  thus  to  disturb  the  tranquillity 
of  our  Indian  empire,  how  much  more 
serious  would  have  been  the  danger  pro- 
duced by  the  exertions  of  her  authorized 
and  avowed  agents.     It  became,   there- 
fore, the  duty  of  the  Government  and 
the  Governor-general  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  for  altering  the  then  exi»ting  state 
of  things,  which  rendered  such  danger  pos- 
sible, and  which  if  not  prevented  by  timely 
measures  might  at  some  future  period  come 
upon    us    suddenly,    and^  produce    dis- 
astrous consequences.  It  is,  therefore,  non- 
sense to  say,  that  we  should  have  gone 
to  the  Black  Sea  or  to  the  Baltic.     The 
danger  was  in   Affghanistan  —  from  the 
hostile  feeling  of  those  in   power  there 
— from  their  energy— from  their  turbu- 
lence'^-from  their  treachery,  and  from  the 
impossibility  of  establishing  with  them  any 
permanent  relations  of  friendship.     The 
only  course  left  for  us  was  that  course 
which  Lord  Auckland  determined  to  adopt, 
namely,  to  estabhsh  in  Affghanistan  some 
more  friendy  authority  with  which  relations 
of  peace  might  and  should  be  permanently 
filmed.     But,  Sir,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  mover  of  the  resolution  says  that  he  is 
a  friend  to  justice,  that  he  loves  reason, 
and  likes  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the  evil, 
and  to  nothing  but  the  evil ;  and  he  says, 
nothing    could    be    so    unwise,    nothing 
could    be  so   unjust,    as    to  direct    our 
measures     against    Affghanistan.      More 
wisely,  if  not  more  justly,  says  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  you  might  have  taken  pos- 
session of  the  Puojaub— you  might  have 
dispossessed  our  old  ally,  Runjeet  Singh*— 
you  might  have  taken  Gwalior  and  have 
occupied  Soinde;  and  so,  with  the  Indus 
for  your  frontier,  you  would  have  been  in 
a   proper    position    to    meet   and    repel 
any  danger.     Really-— for  an  hon.  Mem* 
her  who  talks    of    public  and    national 
probity^    who    stands    here    on   political 
H2 
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honesty,  wlio  professes  to  be '  shocked 
at  want  of  principle  wherever  he  sees 
it,  and  who  prides  himself  upon  re- 
dressing a  wrong  where  the  wrong  is  to 
be  found,  and  objects  to  all  but  the  most 
straightforward  integrity — really,  for  such 
a  Gentleman  to  propose  sending  a  fleet  to 
the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea,  against  a 
power  with  \%hich  we  were  at  peace,  and 
which  had  disclaimed  any  hostile  inten- 
tions, and  to  recommend  seizing  the  Pun- 
jaub  and  Scinde  the  possessions  of  un- 
oflending  allies  in  order  to  guard  ourselves 
against  the  treachery  of  Dost  Mahommed 
and  the  Sirdars  of  Candahar,  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  a  very  odd  proposition.  The  lion. 
Gentleman  seems  to  have  a  great  feel- 
ing of  sympathy  for  the  Affghans,  and 
has  taken  them  under  his  peculiar  pro- 
tection, and  that  is  one  reason  which 
makes  me  more  indiflerent  to  the  censures 
of  the  hoo.  Gentleman.  When  I  find 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  set  himself 
up  as  the  champion  and  defender  of  Akh- 
bar  Khan,  1  conceive  I  need  feel  very 
little  uneasiness  at  censure  proceeding 
from  him.  The  hon.  Member  has  stated 
that  Akhbar  Khan  was  a  brave  man,  and, 
though  some  thought  him  a  mistaken 
man,  yet,  he  did  not  share  in  that  latter 
opinion.  A  mistaken  man !  Yes,  he 
was  a  mistaken  man,  he  had  committed 
a  mistake,  which  if  discussed  in  Europe 
among  men  of  civilised  usages  and  habits 
of  thought  must  indeed  be  leniently  dealt 
with  to  pass  by  that  name — he  had  made 
the  mistake  of  murdering  a  man  who 
had  placed  himself  in  his  power,  trusting 
to  his  honour  and  good  faith,  and  that 
man  an  envoy,  a  character  sacred  among 
all  nations.  He  had  made  the  mistake 
of  giving  up  to  massacre  thousands  of 
people  who  had  made  a  capitulation  with 
him,  by  which  in  return  for  his  solemn 
promise  of  safe  conduct  they  had  bound 
themselves  to  do  all  he  had  any  right  to  dc. 
mand,  namely,  to  evacuate  his  country.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  those  who  hold  that  our 
invasion  was  unjust,  are  not  entitled  to 
consider  the  resistance  made  to  it  by  the 
AHghans  as  a  crime  deserving  of  punish- 
ment. I  mean  resistance,  so  far  as  it  was 
earned  on  consistently  with  the  solemn  en- 
gagements entered  into  by  those  by  whom 
it  was  ofTcred.  But  when  I  hear  an  hon. 
Gentleman  setting  himself  up  as  the  de- 
fender of  Akhbar  Khan,  who  violated  capi- 
tulations, who  gave  up  to  massacre  not  only 
armed  troops  who  had  surrendertd  to  him  | 


and  trusted  to  his  good  faith,  but  molti- 
tudes  of  unarmed  camp-followen,  agaioil 
whom  he  could  have  do  legitimate  groand 
of  resentment ;  I  own  I  am  utteriy  atton* 
ished  at  the  hon.  Geotleroan's  undertaking 
such  a  task.  But,  I  say.  Sir,  that  thedanger 
to  our  Indian  empire  was  notorious,  iad 
imperatively  commanded  that  coarie  which 
Lord  Auckland  pursued,  and  which  the 
Government  at  home  sanctioned  and  in- 
structed him  to  adopt.  It  was  the  only 
course  calculated  to  avert  the  danger  at 
the  moment,  and  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
the  same  perils  in  future.  But  we  bave 
been  told  that  Shah  Soojah  was  not  a  man 
whom  we  ought  to  have  taken  up,  and  that 
he  was  unpopular.  My  noble  Friend  baa 
read  proofs  that  such  was  not  the  opinion 
of  those  who  were  best  enabled  to  form  an 
opinion  at  the  time  when  the  deciaioo  waa 
taken.  But  does  the  question  rest  aimply 
on  the  opinion  of  these  Gentlemen  ?  Wbj 
what  actually  took  place  when  our  army, 
after  the  capture  of  Ghuxnee,  had  arrifed 
before  Cabul  ?  Dost  Mahommed  came  oat 
to  meet  us  with  an  army  mustering  firom 
12,000  to  14,000  men.  What  followod? 
Why,  the  AfTghan  army,  after  drawing  up 
in  order  of  battle,  told  Dost  Mahommed 
that  they  were  not  going  to  fight  for  bim 
— that  they  were  going  over  to  Sbab 
Soojah,  and  he  retired  with  a  body  of 
not  more  than  400  hone ;  and  thia,  for- 
sooth, was  a  proof  that  Shah  Soojah  waa 
unpopular — was  odious  to  the  people !  If 
he  had  been  so,  it  was  indeed  poiainle  thai 
after  our  brilliant  victory  at  Gboioee» 
the  AfTghan  army  would  not  have  choaeii 
to  measure  weapons  with  the  Briciah 
troops;  but  would  they  have  gone  over 
to  Shah  Soojah?  They  might  have  re- 
treated further  north  to  a  stronger  poai- 
tioo,  but  the  fact  of  their  having  gone 
over  to  Shah  Soojah,  was  a  decided  proof 
that  at  thatMime,  at  least,  he  was  not  un- 
popular. But  during  the  following  two 
years  what  proofs  were  given  of  Shah 
Soojah's  unpopularity?  It  has  been  aaid 
that  he  reigned  in  the  midtt  of  insurrec- 
tions; I  have  not  heard  what  theae  m* 
surrections  were.  I  do  not  l>elieve  that 
tliese  insurrections  existed.  In  Eaatem 
countries  it  is  well  known  that  the  aame 
order  and  obedience  to  the  power  of  tbe 
law  which  exist  in  civilised  countries  do  not 
prevail,  and  that  in  those  countries  there 
are  froqurntly  disturbances  on  account  of 
resistance  to  the  payment  of  impoata 
and  tributes;  but   I  believe  that  nodia- 
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turbaoces  other  than  are  common  in 
oriental  coontries,  took  place,  during  the 
first  two  years  of  Shah  Soojab's  reign. 
What,  then,  was  the  cause  of  ihe  final  in- 
surrection? I  believe  the  cause  to  have 
been  that,  our  agents  in  guiding  by  their 
advice  the  political  conduct  of  Shah 
Soojahin  the  administration  of  affairs,  had 
proceeded  a  little  too  rapidly  in  endeav- 
ouring to  establish  order  and  law.  Their 
object  was  to  protect  industry — to  give 
security  to  the  agriculturist  and  the  mer- 
chant* But  this  system  of  Government 
did  not  suit  the  turbulent  habits  of  the 
highland  chiefs.  These  men  felt  that  their 
consequence  was  diminishing,  and  it  was  a 
feeling  of  this  nature — a  feeling  like  that 
once  entertained  under  similar  circum- 
stances by  the  highland  chieftains  of 
Scotland  that  prompted  the  outbreak — 
it  was  the  novel  resistence  beginning  to  be 
opposed  to  their  violence  by  laws— it  was 
their  feeling  themselves  compelled  to 
practise  justice  to  their  fellows — it  was 
this  which  really  gave  rise  to  the  re- 
volt. But  was  that  revolt  a  proof  of 
the  impolicy  of  our  original  measures? 
I  deny  any  such  inference.  I  say  that 
nothing  has  happened  —  that  nothing 
has  been  related  by  those  who  were 
eye-witnesses  of  all  that  happened — 
to  justify  such  a  conclusion.  On  the 
contrary,  no  man  can  have  read  the 
accounts  published  of  the  events  which 
occurred  between  the  murder  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam M*Naghten  and  the  annihilation 
of  the  retreating  troops,  without  seeing 
that  there  were  many  occasions,  many 
opportunities  in  which  promptitude  and 
decision  and  military  skill  might  have 
averted  impending  calamity.  I  say,  Sir, 
that  our  original  measures  were  justified 
not  only  by  the  fullest  considerations 
of  national  policy  but  by  absolute  ne- 
cessity. I  say,  that  nothing  which 
has  since  occurred  tends  to  show  that 
those  measures  were  not  wise  as  well 
as  necessary ;  and  I  say,  therefore,  cast- 
ing aside,  as  not  deserving  of  answer, 
the  imputations  which  have  been  thrown 
upon  our  motives — for  surely  no  rational 
man  can  imagine  that  we  could  be  actu- 
ated by  any  motive  than  a  sense  of  public 
duty —I  say,  that  in  these  papers  which 
we  have  laid  before  Parliament  and  the 
country,  will  be  found  a  full  justification 
of  the  course  which  we  adopted.  We 
are  content  to  rest  our  defence  upon  the 
papers  which  we  laid  before  Parliament. 


But  if  the  Government  were  to  form  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  — if  it  were  to  consider  it 
right  that  other  papers  in  addition  to 
those  we  have  submitted  to  the  House, 
should  be  laid  before  it,  I  am  sure,  as  far 
as  I  and  my  noble  Friends  are  con- 
cerned, we  should  feel  not  the  smallest 
objection  that  every  word  written  by 
us  upon  these  matters  should  be  made 
public.  With  respect  to  myself,  I  can 
say  that  nothing  would  give  me  personally 
more  satisfaction  than  that  every  line 
which  I  wrote  during  the  period  I  held 
the  seals  of  office  should  be  laid  before  the 
House.  But,  Sir,  it  is  manifest  we  never 
pretended  that  the  papers  which  we 
submitted  contained  the  whole  of  the 
despatches  of  which  they  were  in  many 
cases  only  extracts.  It  would  be  most 
injurious  to  the  public  service,  and  my 
words  are  corroborated  by  those  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  —  it  would 
render  the  maintenance  of  peace  almost 
impossible,  if  all  that  your  agents  must 
in  the  performance  of  their  duty  write 
to  you  —  if  every  opiuion  which  they 
may  give — if  every  report  which  they 
may  hear  to  the  disadvantage  of  this  or 
of  that  government — if  every  hearsay  state- 
ment with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  this 
or  of  that  individual  all  of  which  it  is  their 
duty  to  transmit  were  to  be  laid  before  Par- 
liament. Such  a  practice,  if  permitted, 
would  make  it  impossible  for  a  country  to 
maintain  friendly  relations  with  any  power 
in  the  world,  unless,  indeed,  that  were  to 
happen,  which  would  probably  be  the  con- 
sequence, namely,  that  your  political 
agents,  foreseeing  the  fate  which  would 
attend  their  communications,  should  cease 
to  write  for  the  information  of  Govern- 
ment, should  cease  to  give  that  full 
and  unreserved  communication,  which  it 
is  their  duty  to  send,  for  the  information 
of  the  Government  by  which  they  are 
employed,  and  should  write  only  for  the 
House  of  Commons.  If  such  publications 
were  to  be  made,  your  diplomatic  agents 
would  soon  take  care  that  their  despatches, 
when  produced,  should  create  neither  mis- 
chief to  the  public  interests  nor  injury  to 
their  own  professional  prospects  —  but 
they  would  be  useless  agents — the  Govern- 
ment would  have  no  knowledge  of  what 
it  ought  to  learn,  and  the  greatest  de- 
triment to  the  public  service  would  be 
the  result.  And,  therefore,  those  Gen- 
tlemen who  now,  for  the  first  time,  find 
out  that   official  despatches   are   given 
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by  extracts,  and  who  imagioe  that  they 
hafe  made  a  mighty  discovery,  only  show 
their  ignorance  of  the  coorse  of  pub- 
lic busioeaa.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
omitted  to  touch  on  any  other  point  of 
importance.  I  shall  not,  after  the 
admirable  way  in  which  my  noble  Friend 
near  me  has  touched  on  the  general 
coarse  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  late 
Ministry— proceed  to  any  defence  of  my- 
self, from  the  attacks  which  have  been 
made  upon  me.  I  only  say,  that  the 
policy  of  which  I  was  the  organ,  was,  as 
my  noble  Friend  has  stated,  the  policy  of 
the  Government  of  which  I  was  a  Member, 
the  labour,  indeed,  and  toil,  and  restless 
activity  attributed  to  me,  belonged  to  the 
head  of  the  department,  and  so  fell  to  my 
share  But  with  respeet  to  that  policy,  1 
will  say,  that  in  the  ten  years  during 
which  we  held  the  seals  of  office,  it  was 
eminently  successful.  I  say,  Sir  (and  I 
am  glad  to  inform  those  hoo.  Gentlemen, 
who  will,  no  doubt,  be  greatly  delighted 
at  hearing  this  piece  of  historical  in- 
formation), that  our  foreign  policy  was 
eminently  successful  ;  that  we  engaged 
in  many  great  and  important  transactions; 
that  those  transactions  were  invariably 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  according  to  the 
views  of  the  British  Government ;  that 
although  at  many  periods  there  was  great 
danger  of  disturbance  to  the  peace  of 
Europe,  yet  we— endowed,  as  the  hon. 
und  learned  Gentleman  has  sneeringly 
Mid,  with  some  miraculous  power  of  ran- 
ning  near  the  brink  of  danger,  but  never 
into  it— succeeded  In  maintaining  the 
|>eace  of  Europe:  and  though  we  have 
not  l)een  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  Gentlemen  opposite  who 
are  so  loud  in  their  cheers,  yet  1  greatly 
suspect,  that  if  the  result  of  our  policy 
had  been  the  reverse  of  what  it  was — if  we 
had  supported  and  established  despotism 
in  Portugal  and  Spain— [Cms  of  *'  Oh, 
oh!"  from  the  Ministerial  Benchei.]^it 
we  had  employed  a  military  force  in 
crushing  the  independence  of  the  Belgian 
|>6ople  — -  though  we  mii^ht  have  been 
ashamed  of  the  results  of  our  policy,  we 
should  have  been  greeted  by  the  accla- 
mations of  those  who  now  heap  on  ua 
their  vitu|)eration  and  censure. 

Sir  R,  Ingiis  said,  that  if  the  doctrine 
laid  down  by  hit  right  hon.  Friend  were 
good  for  anything,  it  must  stop  inquiry 
ioio  any  questions  of  a  similar  character 
to  the  subject  of  ibia  motioo*  He  «u  not 


one  who  idolized  tba  privilagaa  of  tkat 
House ;  but,  on  the  alber  haad,  ha  dad 
not  wish  that  the  Hoose  ahoald  abrapta 
one  of  iu  most  important  faoetUNsa.  Ha 
wished  to  know  if  that  Hooae  were  rnoH  to 
inquire  into  a  subject  broogbl  forvaid  m 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  apaaehea  hm 
had  ever  beard  —  wbal  hb  right  boa^ 
Friend's  definition  of  the  fanctiooa  of  tha 
Hoose  of  Commooa,  was  as  to  tba  righi 
of  investigatbn  ?  Were  they  to  be  aao- 
fined  in  their  iaqoiaitorial  powers  lo  tho 
asserting  whether  a  sheriff  ought  or  ooght 
not  to  be  committed  to  priaoa?  Wcra 
they  to  assert  to  morrow  that  a  aharMTa 
officer  should  be  impriaooed  for  aerviaf  a 
subpoena  on  one  of  their  own  oflKcarat  aad 
yet  not  decide  on  the  policy  of  war  at- 
tacked on  such  grounda  aa  those  broaghl 
forward  ?  If  this  argument  vera  wall 
founded,  in  what,  he  should  like  to  ki 
did  the  inquisitorial  power  of  tha 
of  Commons  consist?  But  it  waa 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Maaaber  had 
not  appealed  to  the  ParKament  that  had 
sanctioned  this  proceeding  ?  But  waa  It 
not  a  Parliament  called  together,  aot  bf 
his  right  hon.  Friead,  but  by  the  aobla 
Lord  the  Member  for  London?  Saialy, 
the  noble  Lord  was  not  tha  peraoa  that 
should  object  to  the  tribanal.  Bat  tba 
objection  was  now  made  to  tha  laagaaga 
in  which  the  motion  was  madut  Nov,  ha 
must  say,  that  from  advertartca  who  dN^ 
racterised  the  apeeehea  which  they  ooo* 
demned  as  **  nonsense/*  and  as  ptooeed- 
ing  from  **  ignorance  and  ealasBDy,"  this 
charge  came  with  a  bad  grace ;  aod  they 
rather  act  upon  the  principle  oraiaas  pei^ 
musque  dumueqwe.  p'  Oh.^J  Many  of 
those  who  cried  "  oh  did  doc  hear  tba 
opening  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bath ;  and  he  ooticcd  that 
that  the  two  noble  Lords  who  bad  apokaa 
from  the  opposition  side  were  deaencd 
not  only  by  those  on  the  second  rew«  bat 
even  by  the  usual  supporters  of  tba  lata 
Government.  ["  Oh.'^  He  saw  oaa  hoo. 
Gentleman  to  whom  bis  remarka  applied, 
and  he  should  certainly  demur  lo  hia  aa* 
thority  as  to  the  justness  of  the  aitaaka 
of  the  two  noble  Lords  oa  tba  how.  aad 
learned  Gentleanan.  He  should  say,  hi 
conclusion,  that  having  coase  iato  tha 
House  without  having  made  ap  hie  BMod 
as  to  the  vote  he  should  give,  and  datar^ 
mining  to  be  guided  alone  by  what  ha 
heard,  he  mual  aay  that  neither  tha  aoUa 
Lord  opposite^  aor  hia  right  ho»»  JtiJas^s 
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had  adraoeed  any  leasons  sufficient  to  I 
indoct  bim  to  negatiTe  the  motion ;  and 
be  tbooldy  tberefbfe,  give  it  his  warm 
support. 

Mr.  IF.  0.  Stanley  said,  as  the  hon. 
Baroaet  lias,  as  I  understood,  alluded  to 
me  as  not  having  been  present  when  the 
charge  was  made,  and  when  the  answer 
was  given»  I  beg  to  tell  bim  that  I  was 
present  tbroughmit  the  debate.  [Sir  R. 
laglis  was  understood  to  say  that  he  did 
not  allude  to  the  hon.  Member].  As  the 
hon.  Baronet  challenges  my  right  of  judg- 
ment on  that  wrong  assumption,  I  hope 
he  will  now  permit  me  to  tell  him  what 
the  state  of  the  House  really  was  when 
the  speeches  alluded  to  were  delivered. 
Dariag  the  vindictive  speech  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Bath,  the  House 
was  crowded,  but  few  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  remained  to  hear  the  argu- 
ments brought  forward  in  answer* 

Lord  J.  Manners:  I  do  not  mean  to 
altttde  to  this  dispute ;  but  as  a  humble 
Member  of  this  House,  I  must  express 
my  sense  of  the  debt  which  this  House 
and  the  country  owe  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Bath,  for  the  fitness 
and  propriety  of  this  motion,  and  thus 
giving  us  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
oar  contrition  for,  and  our  disapprobation 
of,  the  ii^ustice  of  the  Affghan  war,  and 
of  (ae  far  as  it  is  now  possible),  washing 
away  the  stain  which,  in  my  conscience, 
I  believe  that  act  of  injustice  attached  to 
this  ooeotry. 

Mr.  Proiheroe  rose  in  consequence  of 
what  he  believed  to  be  a  direct  attack 
upon  him  by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Oxford.  He  laboured  under  the 
disadvantage  of  being  near-sighted ,  but 
he  believed  the  boa.  Baronet  meant  him 
when  he  said  he  saw  an  hon.  Member 
endeavouring  to  put  him  down.  Now,  he 
was  the  last  man  to  be  guilty  of  such  a 
pioeeediog,  but  he  admitted,  that  he  did 
make  a  very  loud  exclamation  when  he 
heard  the  hon.  Baronet  say  that  not  many 
Meoibefs  on  that  side  of  the  House  had 
heard  the  language  of  the  hon.  and 
Warned  Member  for  Bath  —  language 
which  he  (Mr.  Protheroe)  thought  ex- 
tremely vituperative.  He  also  thought 
the  boo.  Baronet  bore  rather  harshly  upon 
the  two  noble  Lords  who  bad  attempted 
lo  listen  to  the  attack  made  on  the  policy 
of  the  late  Government  by  the  hon.  and 
kanaed  Oeatlemao,  and  that  bad  cer- 
tainly led  him  to  eMtke  rather  a  load  ex- 


clamation, but  he  had  not  intended  it  as 
anything  disrespectful  to  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet. 

Sir  R.  Inglis:  Though  I  incur  much 
hazard  by  the  avowal,  i  assure  the  hon. 
Gentleman  he  was  not  the  Member  I  al- 
lude to.  I  am  sure  I  betrayed  no  intem- 
perance of  manner.  I  certainly  thought 
I  indulged  in  no  remarks  which  might 
not  with  fairness  be  applied  to  a  some^ 
what  younger  Member. 

Mr.  Roebuck  in  reply,  said  :  Sir  I  con- 
gratulate the  Members  of  the  late  Go- 
vernment on  the  support  they  have  this 
night  received  from  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net ;  and  if  he  and  they  will  permit  me, 
I  shall  venture  a  prophecy  on  the  occa- 
sion. It  is  this ;  that  the  time  will  come 
when  it  may  be  suggested  in  one  of  our 
party  debates,  **  Ob,  recollect  the  painful 
motion  with  respect  to  which  we  treated 
you  with  candour  and  generosity ;  and,  as 
we  gracefully  rowed  off  in  that  favourite 
bark  for  slurring  over  a  difficulty,  that 
the  time  had  passed  for  inquiry,  you 
should  never  forget  that  we  used  all  our 
influence,  as  a  government,  to  prop  your 
policy.''  But  before  I  address  myself  to 
the  arguments  in  answer  to  my  statement, 
let  me,  for  a  moment,  ^PP'y  myself  to 
the  language  used  respecting  it.  One 
bon.  Gentlemen  says,  I  made  a  vindictive 
speech.  I  suppose  that  is  Parliamentary 
though  it  implies  a  bad  motive,  I  saw 
you  passed  it  by.  Sir;  and  therefore  it 
must  be  Parliamentary.  The  noble  Lord, 
again,  says  that  I  was  guilty  of  a  "  libel." 
[Lord  PcUmerston  disclaimed  having  said 
so.]  Ob,  we  have  two  of  them  in  this 
debate;  and  I  took  down  the  words  of 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London. 
He  said  I  had  indulged  in  **  abuse,  ca- 
lumny, and  vituperation,"  and  that  I  was 
guilty  of  a  libel.  Now,  1  want  to  know 
for  what  that  language  was  applied  to 
me.  I  described  acts,  I  characterised 
them,  and  of  course  applied  epithets  to 
them.  And  what  were  the  acts?  I 
stated  that  the  Governor-general  of  India 
published  a  declaration  setting  forth  as 
a  fact  that  which  was  not  a  fact.  Has 
anybody  dared  to  say  that  that  asser- 
tion was  false?  What  was  the  declara- 
tion ?  That  Shah  Soojah  was  taken  to 
bis  own  country  by  his  own  troops  and 
placed  on  the  throne.  Well,  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  by  the  words 
he  read  from  Colonel  Dennie,  confirmed 
the  truth  of  my  assertion.    Why,  tbeny 
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have  not  those  who  are  such  sticklers  for  I  for  the  future.  I  have  no  doobi  the 
precision  of  language  the  accuracy  as  well  i  hon.  Gentleman  feels  I  am  aboat  Co  refer 
as  the  courage  to  repel  this  fact  ?  It  is  i  to  the  Walcheren  expeditioD.  The  terms 
true  that  this  is  in  the  proclamation  ?  I  •  of  the  motion  then  made  were  these  :^ 
say  it  is  to  be  fouftd  there.  Is  the  impres-  {  «  Lord  Porchester  moved  for  a  select  con- 
sion  it  conveys  true  ?  I  say  it  is  false,  j  mittee  to  inquiry  into  the  poUcy  and  oondiict 
even  though  I  may  be  called  a  "  libeller."  j  of  the  late  expedition  to  the  Scheldt." 
I  next  endeavoured  to  show  that  this  was  i  And  that  committee  was  not  only 
unjust.  Has  anybody  pretended  to  prove  \  granted,  but  a  secret  committee  was  also 
it  was  anything  else  ?  I  endeavoured  to  '•  appointed  for  examining  certain  secret 
show  that,  by  the  international  law  pre-  I  papers.  Well,  this  usurpation  of  the  pre- 
vailing amongst  all  civilised  communities  j  rogative  of  the  Crown  was  permitted  by 
it  was  an  unjust  war.  Has  any  one  gain-  <  the  House  of  Commons.  I  hope  the  rifht 
said  that  position?  Is  it  for  using  the  j  hon.  Gentleman  will  not  lean  on  a  reed  tnat 
word  unjust,  then,  that  I  am  to  be  called  |  will  pierce  his  own  hand.  How  will  the 
vituperative,  calumnious,  and  vindictive?  ;  right  hon.  Gentleman  get  over  the  diffi* 
I  went  farther,  and  said  it  was  an  impolitic  !  culty  of  such  a  precedent  ?  It  was  a 
war.  Is  that  the  word  you  complain  of?  ;  military  expedition :  the  fate  of  the  Mioii- 
But,  perhaps,  it  is  "  the  mischievous  ac-  try  turned  on  the  decision,  and  as  a  ooo- 
tivity  "  of  the  noble  Lord  which  you  are  :  sequence  of  it,  the  Ministry  went  oat  of 
so  sore  aboat  ?  Is  that  the  phrase  which  !  office.  How  did  it  differ  from  this  case  ? 
has  so  ruffled  the  temper  of  the  noble  ^  Why,  the  former  Ministry  went  oat  after 
Lord.  But  is  the  word  mischievous  so  '  inquiry,  and  the  latter  before  it.  Does  it 
harsh  a  word  that  I  should  be  charged  [  make  any  difference  to  the  people  of  Eog- 
with  libelling  because  I  used  it,  and  '  gland  whether  the  Grovernment  is  oat  or 
should  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for '  in,  that  I  say  undertook  a  war  that  was 
lA)ndon  feel  really  so  hurt  by  it  that  he  '  both  unjust  and  impolitic?  The  book  I 
should  be  induced  to  scold  me  very  hold  in  my  hand  proves  that  the  facts  oo 
much,  though  I  cannot  say  he  answered  which  the  Government  rested  were  gar- 
me  ?  I  leave  the  noble  Lords,  being  bled,  and  this  by  an  appeal  to  the  eye 
quite  willing  that  it  should  go  forth  to  rather  than  to  the  understanding.  If  I 
the  public  that  I  offered  to  prove  a  false  prove  one  instance,  it  will  be  eooag h. 
declaration  was  contained  in  your  Go-  Lord  Auckland  had  declared — and  the 
vernor-generars  proclamation,  and  one  declaration  has  been  repeated  by  the  noble 
hat  was  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  '  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton  this  even- 
country,  and  that  they  denied  me  the  '  ing — that  Sir  A.  Burnes  had  represented 
opportunity  of  proving  it.  I  re-assert  and  .  that  Dost  Mahommed  had  desired  to  obtain 
I  stand  by  it,  very  little  caring  whether  possession  of  Peshawur,  and  that  it  was  his 
my  doing  so  be  called  a  libel  or  not ;  that  '  dangerous  intentions  with  respect  to  that 
such  a  proceeding  is  derogatory  to  the  \  territory  which  led  to  the  war.  What  do 
honour  of  the  country.  You  should  prove  .  I  say  ?  I  accuse  you  broadly,  and  with- 
me  wrong,  however,  before  you  hazard  the  |  out  equivocation,  of  misrepresentation  on 
accusation  that  I  am  a  libeller.  But  what '  that  point.  Let  me  tell  the  noble  Lord 
says  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  R.  the  Member  for  Tiverton,  that  i  am  not 
Peel)?  He  maintains  this  motion  is  not  accustomed  to  use  twisted  and  contorted 
made  in  proper  form,  and  that  you  arc  .  phraseology,  which  is  grammatical  in  form, 
about  to  usurp  the  functions  of  the  exe-    and  satisfies  the  car  without  reaching  the 


cutive  Government,  and  thereby  (the  usual 
favourite  orgumcnt)  encroach  on  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown.  Do  not,  says  the 
ri);ht  hon.  Gentleman,  sanction  such  a 
precedent.  Now,  if  this  appeal  to  prece- 
dent is  not  one  of  those  broken  reeds 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  now  and 
again  rests  on  to  fling  aside  the  next 
minute,  I  will  supply  him  with  a  precedent 
and  a  fact.  And  let  me  caution  the  House 
how  they,  by  refusing  the  inquiry,  esta- 
blish a  new  precedent  to  shut  out  inquiry 


understanding.  I  sometimes  see  eahi- 
bitions  of  that  description,  which  appear 
to  be  much  admired,  but  I  confess  the 
admiration  of  them  does  not  eitend  itself 
to  me.  I  speak  in  a  straightforward, 
plain,  blunt  manner.  No  one,  I  believe, 
ever  mistakes  what  I  intend  to  convey. 
[Cheers].  I  know  not  what  hon.  Members 
mean  who  cheer;  but  I  do  now  intend 
distinctly  to  say  I  will  prove  that  in  one 
instance  you  (addressing  the  oppositioo 
bench)  have  falsified  the  evidence.    Nov, 
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do  you  underetand  me?  I  allude  to  a 
despatch  from  Sir  A.  Burnes  to  Sir  W. 
M'Naughten,  dated  Cabul  July  26,  1838. 
It  it  No.  5,  and  at  page  22  in  the  Blue 
Book.  I  am  about  to  read  the  13th  para- 
graph of  that  despatch ;  at  least,  1  will 
refer  to  what  they  have  put  in  the  book, 
and  then  make  an  addition  from  the  ori- 
ginal despatch,  which  I  think  is  very 
signiBcant.  The  extract  given  in  the 
Blue  Book,  goes  no  farther  than  to  say, 
that  Dost  Mahomed  had  designs  on  Pe- 
shawur,  and  there  it  stops ;  but  reading 
CO  from  Sir  A.  Burnes'  letters,  it  appears 
that  the  writer  adds, 

**  It  seems  that  the  chief  is  not  bent  upon 
possessing  Pesbawur,  or  on  gratifying  his  per- 
sonal enmities,  but  that  he  is  simply  securing 
himself  from  injury." 

All  this  is  left  out.  The  despatch  goes 
on  to  say,  that  the  views  stated  are  worthy 
of  consideration,  and  the  more  so  when 
an  avowed  partisan  of  Dost  Mahommed 
Khan  supported  them.  All  that  I  have 
read  from  the  pamphlet  in  my  hand  is  left 
out  in  the  Blue  Book.  Any  Member  may 
see  how  much  is  left  out.  [Here  the  hon. 
Member  held  up  the  pamphlet.]  All  the 
passages  which  are  marked  are  omitted  in 
the  Blue  Book,  and  I  will  not  detain  the 
House  by  reading  them.  I  have  brought 
forward  one  palpable  instance  of  falsifica- 
tion. •  I  have  shown  the  House  that  Sir  A. 
Burnes  stated  that  Dost  Mahommed  did  not 
desire  to  make  an  attack  on  Peshawur,  but 
that  he  merely  wished  to  defend  himself 
against  aggression,  and  yet  you  come  for- 
ward and  state,  as  distinctly  and  broadly 
as  I  now  state  the  contrary,  that  Sir  A. 
Burnes  stated  that,  Dost  Mahommed  did 
intend  to  possess  himself  of  that  territory. 
If  I  want^  arguments  in  support  of  my 
proposition,  I  should  have  asked  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton  to  make 
the  speech  he. delivered.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  said  it  was  a  pity  I  had  not  sub- 
mitted a  resolution  directly  condemnatory 
of  the  noble  Lords'  policy.  That  had 
previously  been  suggested  to  me  by  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  from  whom  I  am  glad 
to  receive  suggestions;  but  my  answer 
was,  that  I  did  not  think  it  fair  to  do  so. 
I  thought  it  the  fairer  course  to  inquire, 
before  condemning.  If  I  can  make  out  a 
case  of  suspicion,  the  onus  is  on  you  to 
exonerate  yourselves.  I  have  made  out 
such  a  case,  and  I  am  willing  to  go  to  the 
country  on  the  accusation.  You  shrink 
from  uiquiry-*»yoa  ride  off  on  your  hobby 


about  invading  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown.  I  demand  inquiry  for  you.  Are 
you  willing  to  let  me  withdraw  the  motion 
and  put  it  in  the  shape  of  a  direct  accu- 
sation ?  I  am  willing  and  prepared  to  do 
so.  One  more  observation,  before  I  have 
done,  on  what  has  fallen  from  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton.  The 
noble  Lord  said,  that  he  went  to  St. 
Petersburgh,  not  with  a  fleet,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  demanding  explanation — that 
he  obtained  it,  and  it  was  perfectly  satis- 
factory. There  is  a  sort  of  "  presto  ho  I 
begone!"  in  the  noble  Lord's  mode  of 
reasoning.  He  says  he  got  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  answer  at  St.  Petersburgh ; 
but  still  he  apprehended  danger  from 
Russia,  because  the  Russian  agents  would 
not  conduct  themselves  properly.  Was 
this  after  the  perfectly  satisfactory  expla- 
nation ?  [An  hon.  Member :  No — before.] 
The  noble  Lord  demanded  explanations 
from  Russia  as  early  as  December  20, 
1838.  I  will  take  it  either  way.  Sup- 
posing it  was  before  the  application  for 
explanation,  then  the  satisfactory  expla- 
nation covered  the  conduct  of  ihe  Russian 
agents;  if  the  misconduct  occured  after, 
why  did  not  the  noble  Lord  again  seek 
for  explanation  before  he  went  to  war? 
1  say,  that  the  invasion  of  Aflghanistan 
was  a  rash,  hasty,  and  ill-considered 
movement.  You  call  that  'Vituperation  " 
and  **  libel ;"  but  sure  I  am,  that  the  sober, 
steadfast  opinion  of  the  country  will  de- 
cide that  you  have  made  an  unjust  and 
impolitic  aggression,  and  it  will  also  say 
that  you  have  made  an  unworthy  defence 
of  your  conduct.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
said,  that  this  is  not  the  right  time  to  seek 
for  inquiry.  He  has  been  answered  upon 
that  point  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Oxford. 
When  are  we  to  have  inquiry?  When 
inquiry  was  asked  for  during  the  opera- 
tions, we  were  told,  '^  for  God's  sake  do 
not  interrupt  our  progress, — you  will  dis* 
pirit  the  troops  and  endanger  the  success 
of  the  operations.  Wait  till  the  war  is 
over.*'  We  came  last  year.  A  motion 
was  made  for  papers— for  papers  only. 
Hands  were  held  up  in  amazement ;  and 
the  language  used  was,  "  We  are  not  out 
of  the  scrape  yet ;  for  Heaven's  sake  wait 
till  the  war  is  over."  Well,  the  war  is 
over;  but  still  it  is  not  the  right  time  for 
inquiry.  I  will  ask  another  question.  I 
want  to  know  who  is  to  pay  the  bill? 
That  is  a  very  important  question,  both  as 
regards   India   and   England.     If    tha 
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Hoate  of  Camnonf  it  to  be  called  upon 
to  pay  any  portioo  of   the  bill  for  the 
Afigban  war,  I  saj  that  we  ai  coDierya- 
ton  for  the  public  puraeof  England,  have 
a  right  to  inquire  into  the  policy  of  that 
war,  and  1  pledge  mytelf  to  tbe  right  hon. 
Baronet  that  if,  on  bunting  out  the  esti- 
mates, I  6nd  that  one  tittle  is  to  go  for 
payment  of  the  Affghan  war,  I  will  insist 
oo  the  prif  ilege  of  this  House  to  inquire 
iis  origin,  whether  it  trench  upon  preroga- 
tive or  not.     If  the  expense  of  the  war 
should  fall  upon  India,  I  atk  whether  in 
that  case  we  are  not  bound  to  inquire  ? 
Tbe  East  India  Company  knew  nothing 
about  it.     You  have  annihilated  the  court 
of  directors  as  governors  of  India,  and  tbe 
government  of  that  country  is  transferred 
to  tl)e  Treasury  Bench.    You  made  war 
in  India  not  for  Indian  interests,  but  for 
European  interests.     Why  did  you  go  to 
war?    Because  you  were  afraid  of  Russia 
obtainmg  our  possessions  in  tbe  East. 
That  is  your  language  [ExpteitioHt  of 
diaenL']  What !  is  it  not )     Then  you  did 
not  fear  Russia  ?     If  you  were  not  afraid 
of  Russia  obtaining  our  Indian  posses* 
sions,  then,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  just 
and  decent,  why  did  you  go  to  war  ?    I 
charge  on  you  that  you  hsve  done  in- 
justice.   I  charge  you  with  having  done 
gross  injustice  to  the  people  of  India— 
you    have    committed     direful    iniquity 
against  the  poor  people  of  Affghanistan. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton, 
in   that  sort  of  tripping,  jaunty  style  in 
which  be  indulges,  has  chosen  to  talk  of 
my  having  constituted  myself  the  defender 
of  Akhbar  Khan.    I  said,  that  Akbbar 
Khan,  in  following  out  the  lights  of  his 
morality,  might  have  thought,  that  in  de- 
fence of  all  that  was  dear  to  him,  be  was 
justified  in  everything  he  did.    Now,  can 
anybody  pretend  to  find  fault  with  oie  for 
saying  that  ?    I  say  I  have  no  doubt  that 
in  Asiatic  morality  it  will  be  considered 
that  Akhbar  Khan  has  not  been  guilty  of 
anv  very  great  crime ;  but  we  having  mo* 
rality  of  a  higher  degree,  and  enjoying 
the   advantages    of    civilization,     broke 
through  the  rules  of  our  morality,  and 
committed  what  we  ought  to  know  and 
feel  to  be  an  imosoral  act.    I  say,  that  the 
half-educated  savage,  judged  of  by  the 
morality  of  his  nation,  cannot  be  pro- 
nounced guilty.    Am  1  to  be  taunted  for 
this?      What  has   Akhbar    Khan  done 
worse  than  baa  been  done  by  men  who 
•ci  held  up  to  our  admiration  ?    Aft  we 


not,  as  boysy  taught  to  admire  BcMm 
when  he  struck  down  Ccnar  aa  the  CMmy 
of  his  country's  liberties?  Are  we  noa 
taught  that  the  two  Grecian  yovtha  itt 
Athenian  history  are  persons  to  be  ad* 
mired  as  demi-gods  who,  yet,  weiw  so 
better  than  assamins  ?  But  let  us  plaot 
ourselves  in  the  position  of  thoae  whom 
we  condemned.  Let  ns  suppow  oanaltea 
seated  in  an  Afigban  chamber,  with  Aff* 
ghan  mothera  and  Affghan  chiMnm 
around  us.  Thinking,  then,  vpoo  iImi 
events  of  tbe  war,  on  whom,  aa  Afl^haaa, 
should  we  bestow  our  praise  ?  On  Akk* 
bar  Khan.  And  why  ?  Becaoae,  jodgiaf 
by  their  morality,  that  was  the  man  wlio 
bad  done  us  a  service.  I  ahosild  be  vesy 
unwilling  that  upon  my  bead  ahouid  i«al 
the  guilt  of  permitting  tbe  troope  of  tUa 
country  to  cross  the  Indus,  or  of  the 
cruelties  which  bad  been  perpelfated  im 
India  in  the  name  of  England,  I  am 
quite  ready  to  appeal  to  ^  world,  and 
to  abide  by  its  vote.  I  now  solemnly  np» 
peal  to  the  assembled  Comssooa  of  Bas^ 
land,  in  the  name  of  boaoar,  in  the  name 
of  justice,  in  the  name  of  mercy,  for  God's 
sake,  to  institute  an  inquiry  oo  this  sab- 
ject,  in  order  to  pat  a  curb  on  that  aaholy 
spirit  of  war  which  was  manifesled  by 
those  who  were  most  eloquent  in  their 
admiration  of  peace. 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  75 ;  Noes 
189:  Majority  114. 
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Acton,  Col. 
Adderiey,  C.  B. 
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Cripps,W. 
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Duocorobe,  hon.  O. 
£as^J.B. 


Elphinstone,  U. 
EMott,  B. 
Fielden,  J. 
Fellowts,  B. 
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Fitzroy,  hon.  II. 
Forbes^W. 
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Godson,  R. 
Gore,  W.  R.  O. 
Grogan,  E. 
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Henley,  J.  W. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Aid. 
Inglif,  Sir  R.  U. 
Knight,  P.  W. 
Lawson,  A. 
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Leslie,  C.  P. 
Lockbart,W. 
Mackeasie,  W.  F. 
Mc  Geachy,  F.  .\. 
Maiowaring,  T. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
Marsland,  H. 
Mama,  T.  a. 
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Mtttor,  T.  W.  C. 
Mordaanty  Sir  J* 
Morno^  O. 
Noftbland.  Visct. 
P^e,  C.  W. 

PtllMfy  R. 
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Barings  tU  boD.  F.  T. 
Barnard,  fi.  G. 
Beckett,  W. 
Baikwc^y  ooiu  C* 
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Bamal^B- 
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Browne,  boo.  W. 
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Buller.  E. 
Bdiftnid,W. 
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Childeft,  J.  W. 
Ckgr,  6ir  W. 
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Clife,  Visct. 
CliTSy  hoD.  R.  H. 
Cochrane,  A. 
Colbome^n.W.N.R. 
Colebrooke»  Sir  T.  £. 
Colcpihouni  J«  C* 
Coiryy  rt«  boo*  H* 
CowtHV,  hoB.  \V.  F. 
Oaif ,  W.  Q« 
Dateeaji  Lord 
Darner^  boa.  Col. 
Darbj*G« 
Dariesy  D.  A.  S. 
Dniisofly  W.  J. 
DenitoD,  fi.  B. 
irEyncoifrt)rt.ba.C.T, 
Doofiaif  Sir  U. 
Dooglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Dai;  J. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Doncao,  Vbct. 
Dnndas,  Admiral 
EaatboMy  Sir  J. 
Eatonf  R*  J. 

BoflDtftODy  Vifct* 

Ehpiylord 
EUiec^  rt  boo.  B. 
Eilia^B. 
Emljn,  Visct. 
ETaaSyW. 
Feij^usoDy  Kf  R*  A* 

Fltsmattilcay  bom  W. 


Sbirley^  E.  J. 
Smith,  A« 
Smollett,  A. 
Staaftf  H. 
Strickland^  Sir  G. 
Tollemache^  J. 
Trollope,  Sir  J. 
Trotter,  J# 
Yorke,  H.  R. 
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Roebuck,  J.  A. 
Hnme,  J. 
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Flower,  Sir  J. 
Forster,  M. 
Fox,  C.  R. 
Fuller,  A.  £• 
Gaskelt,  J.  M. 
Gill.  T. 

Gladstone,  rtho.W.E. 
Gordon,  hoQ.  Capt. 
Gore,  M. 
Gore,  bon.  R. 
Gottlbom,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Granger,  T.  C* 
Greece,  T. 
Grey,  rt.  bon.  Sir  G. 
Grimston,  Visct. 
Halford,  H. 
Htittybtirtofi,  Lord  J. 

F.  O. 
Himiltott«  W.  J. 
Uanmer,  Sir  J« 
Harconrt,  G.  Q. 
Hardinge,rt.  hn.  Sir  H. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hattoo,  Capt.  V. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hay,  Sir  A.  L. 
Haytef,  W.  G. 
Ueatboote,  Sir  W« 
Herbert,  bon.  S» 
Uerrey,  Lord  A* 
Hill,  Lord  M. 
Hinde,  J.  U. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hogg,  J.  W. 
Hope,  O.  W. 
Horsmen,  E. 
Howard|bn.C.  W.  O. 
Howard,  Lord 
Howard,  bon.  H. 
James,  W. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
JohnstoD,  Alex. 
Jones,  Capt. 
KoatchbQli,rt.hn.Sir£. 
Knight,  H.  G. 
Labouchere.  rl.  hn.  H. 
Lambton,  if. 
Lascelles,  bom  W.  S. 
Layard,  Capt. 
Lemon,  Sir  C.V 
Lincoln.  Earl  of 
Listowel,  BaH  of 
Lowther,  J.  H. 
Ii]rgOD}  bon*  Gail* 


Mo  Tagfart,  Sir  J. 
Mahon,  Visct. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Msyoribanks,  S. 
Marshall,  W. 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Masterman^  J. 
Maxwell,  bon.  J.  P. 
Meynell,  Capt. 
Mildmay,  U.  St.  John 
Mitcalfe,  If. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Morris,  D. 
Morrison,  J. 
Neville,  R. 
Nicholl,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Norreys^  Lord 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
O'Connor,  Don 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Ord,W. 
Oswald,  J. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Pecbell,  Capt. 
Peel,  rt.  bon.  Sir  R. 
Pennant,  hon«  Col* 
Philips,  G.  R. 
Plumridgei  Capt. 
PollingtOD,  Visct. 
PoDsonby,hD.C.  f .  AC. 
Fonsonby,  hon.  J.  G. 
Prifigle,  A. 
Protheroe,  E. 
Pnlsford,  E. 
Posey,  P. 
Reid,  Sir  J.  R. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Ricardo,  J.  L. 
Rice,  Ef  R. 
Ross,  D,  R. 
Rumbold,  C.  E. 
Rushbrooke,  Col. 
Russell,  Loid  J. 

House  adjourned 
twelve  o'clock. 


RiisselLJ.D.W. 
Ruthermrd,  A. 
Sandon,  Visct. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Shaw,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Shelbome,  Eari  of 
Smith,  B. 
Smith,  J.  Ai 
Smith,  rt.  bon.  R.  V. 
Smythe^  bon.  G. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Standish,  C. 
StanUy,  Lord 
Stanley,  hon.  W.  O. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  G. 
Stoan,  Lord  J« 
Stuart,  W.  V. 
Strott^  E. 

Sutton,  hon.  U.  M. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Tennent,  J.  E. 
Thomhill,  G. 
Towneley,  J. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vane^  Lord  H. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Watson,  W.  H. 
Wawn,J.  T. 
Wellesley,  Lord  C. 
Wilshere,  W. 
Winnington,  StrT.  E. 
Wood,  B. 
Wood,  C. 
Wood,  G.  W* 
Wortley,  hon.  J.  8. 
WrighUoni  W.  B. 
WynD,rt.hn.C.W.W. 
Young,  J. 

Freemantle,  Sir  T. 
Tnfnell,  H. 

at  a  quarter   past 


HOUSE  OP  LORDS, 

Thttrsday,  March  2, 1843. 

MfifVtM.]  Sum.  JMa«.-a>*  iiiap«tidi«««0il  Viif 
danPlnaltim. 

PriiNilc-«^  Udy  Fleetwood*!  NatunliiatkBi. 
^-  andpiiiSdf— JickfOD*iiDivofee. 

PcTmOM  PmamMMO.  By  the  BitI  of  FOmk,  Ltfid  Bsil» 
Tfait  and  ttw  BUmp  ot  Bly»  from  Celwyn,  NeiHoOii,  md 
an  AMociation  at  Bath,  for  Chindi  Extnuioiir— By  the 
■ttne,  ttom  Sly,  Sudbitry,  FahBooth.  ClienftMsr,  thtti- 
dofwy,  Hope^  Oohryai  QMrwyt»  mni  Cuna,  i^pttHttte 
UnioM  ot  the  Seae  of  St.  Aiepb  ttid  Ilaeinai  irnwi 
Whitburn,  for  Settling  Uie  Seo«eh  catuieh  Quaatioib-* 
Ffom  LtendOfery,  for  aa  Altoortlon  hi  ths  tmry  Unm^ 

CoRpoiUTtoK  09  Loiffioir.]  Lord 
Brmgham  rose  to  call  the  attention  of 
their  Lordsbipe  to  a  subject  which  be 
deemed  to  be  of  the  ^^ifeateet  inftportanoe 
to  the  due  adndnfatseiioii  ef  jMihe,  In  m 
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less  a  city  thao  the  metropolis  of  this 
empire,  and  equally  importaDt  to  the  due 
maoagemcot  of  the  police,  iis  well  as  the 
general  afiairs  of  London.  He  thought  he 
should  not  proceed  far  in  the  statement  he 
was  about  to  make  to  their  Lordships  be- 
fore he  satisfied  their  minds  that  not  the 
city  of  London  alone,  not  the  inhabitants 
of  tlie  metropolis  alone,  were  deeply  in- 
terested in  tiiis  question,  hut  the  whole 
people  of  the  realm.  It  was  in  the  recol« 
lection  of  their  Lordships  that  the  Govern- 
ment with  which  he  had  the  honour  to  be 
connected  for  several  years  issued,  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  and  with  the  entire  concur- 
rence of  their  Lordships,  a  commission  for 
Investigating  the  constitution  and  aflEsiirs 
of  the  municipal  corporations  of  the  coun- 
try. That  commission,  under  a  late  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  of  his,  whose  loss  he 
himself,  as  well  as  his  fellow-subjects  at 
large,  had  reason  to  deplore — he  alluded  to 
Mr.  Blackburn,  inquired  into  the  constitu- 
tion and  affairs  of  the  corporations,  and 
after  a  year  and  a  half  spent  in  that  in- 
quiry, they  presented  to  the  Crown  a  most 
elaborate  report*  He  wished  on  the  prc- 
ftent  rjccasion  to  refrain  from  dwelling  on  a 
subject  on  whicli  he  knew  there  had  been 
differences  of  opinion  in  that  House, 
namely,  the  manner  in  which  the  trust 
was  |)erformed  by  the  commissioners ;  but 
of  this,  at  least,  there  could  be  no  doubt, 
tliat  they  had  executed  their  office  labori- 
ouhly.  Although  much  of  the  report  was 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  iiiunici|Nil  corporation  of  London, 
the  bill  which  was  founded  on  it  embraced 
only  1 78  of  the  corporations  in  the  country ; 
but  did  not  comprehend  the  metropolitan 
corporation.  Tliat  being  so,  the  question 
naturally  arose  whether  there  were  any 
intention  to  stop  short  at  IVmple.bar,  and 
confine  the  benefits  of  reform  to  the  lesser 
corporations.  To  an  interrogation  to  that 
effect  Lord  John  Russell  immediately  an- 
swered, that  there  was  no  such  intention 
whatever ;  but  that  Government  were  de- 
terreil  from  taking  up  the  question  in  the 
mean  time  by  the  great  importance  of  the 
•ubicct,  the  difficulties  which  attended  it, 
anrf  the  complications  resulting  from  the 
«*Atent  of  the  field  it  embraced,  and  that  it 
was  |HMtponed  only  that  it  might  be  made 
Lliit  subject  of  a  separate  measure.  A  bill, 
lki-r«fifrr,  was  promised  after  the  other 
Li/r|Mir4tioiis  should  be  dispoeetl  of.  Those 
uirjwratious  were  changed  in  their  consti* 
iiic  OMtiuro  which  paawd  late 
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in  the  autumn  of  1835  \  but  1836  ehpnd, 
and  1837,  and  1838,  and  1839  too,  with- 
out  a  word  lieioe  said  of  the  corporatioo 
of  London,  of  the  proposed  measure  by 
which  the  promise  that  had  lieen  made  was 
to  be  fulfilled.  Something,  however,  took 
place  in  1839,  which  threw  light  on  the 
reasons  why  the  postponement  bad  taken 
place,  and  why  it  appeared  to  be  withoat 
limits.  He  mentioned  this  without  aoy 
invidious  intentions  whatever ;  but,  00  the 
contrary,  in  vindication  of  his  noble  Friend 
in  the  other  House.  A  Metropolitan 
Police  Bill  was  brought  into  XYnt  House  ef 
Commons,  which  was  to  e&ct  a  grent  and 
salutary  change  in  the  whole  syaten  ef 
metropolitan  police,  the  first  ten  daiues 
being  devoted  to  the  police  within  the 
walls  of  the  city  of  London.  The  bill 
proceeded,  and  excited  no  opposition,  as 
seeming  so  much  a  matter  of  course,  but 
all  of  a  sudden  reference  was  made  to  a 
committee;  and  when  those  who  were 
watching  the  proceedings  of  their  repie- 
sentatives  in  Parliament  were  questioning 
among  themselves  how  it  happened  that 
this  bill  should  be  so  suddenly,  and  in  the 
first  stage,  referred  to  a  committee,  it 
somehow  or  other  oosed  out  that  there  bad 
been  held  certain  meetings  and  confer* 
ences,  that  explanatious  had  taken  place, 
that  there  had  been  complaints  on  one 
side,  and  defences  on  the  other,  and  pro- 
mises had  been  made  to  stop  the  mouths 
of  the  complainants.  It  was  found  that 
the  city  did  not  approve  of  the  bill ;  that 
the  citizens  did  not  extend  to  it  the  fiivour 
which  it  found  everywhere  else  among  the 
lovers  of  good  government,  and  of  systema- 
tic and  efficient  police,  the  greatest  benefit 
that  men  living  in  a  social  state  oouM 
enjoy,  and  for  the  purposes  of  obtaining 
which  they  were  so  ready  to  give  up  not 
only  much  of  their  property,  but  manr  of 
their  rights  and  liberties.  The  love  of  an 
efficient  and  vigorous  police,  constituted 
on  reasonable  principles  and  purged  of  all 
jobs,  which  prevailed  over  the  rest  of  the 
metropolis,  and  found  a  response  in  every 
bosom  in  London,  Southwark,  and  West- 
minster, stopped  short  at  Temple-bar,  and 
did  not  pass  that  sacred  boundary  to  the 
eastward;  it  was  shared,  indeed,  by  the 
mass  of  the  householders,  who  had  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  question,  but  not 
ttt  all  by  those  who  assumed  to  represent 
them—the  corporate  body,  aldermen  and 
common  councillors.  Accordingly,  taking 
an  accurate  observation  of  the  state  of  the 
Government  in  the  other  Houaci  disoem- 
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ing  tliat  their  majorities  were  exceedingly 
small,  varyiog  from  two  or  three  to  five — 
five  was  a  great  majority — the  city  gen- 
tlemen discoTered  that  they  had  uo  small 
weight  with  the  Grovernment;  and  came 
to  a  commcvi  understanding  as  to  the  re- 
sult of  the  committee  appointed  to  examine 
the  bill.  On  the  11th  of  June,  1839,  Mr. 
Fox  Maule  rose  and  said,  that  he  was 
happy  to  inform  the  House  that  the  com- 
mittee had  come  to  the  unanimous  opinion 
(he  should  like  to  know  what  was  the  con. 
stitution  of  the  committee)  that  the  police 
of  London  should  be  left  to  those  hands  to 
which  it  was  at  present  intrusted,  con- 
vinced, as  the  committee  were,  that  a  good 
and  efficient  system  would  not  fail  to  be 
established  under  their  superintendence; 
whereupon  he  moved,  that  the  whole  of 
the  clauses  relating  to  the  police  of  the 
city  should  be  struck  out  of  the  bill,  which 
was  instantly  agreed  to.  Consequently 
the  bill  was  made  as  little  to  affect  the 
city  as  the  Municipal  Bill  of  four  years 
before;  the  intention  of  extending  the 
police  clauses  to  the  city  being  finally 
given  up.  But  had  every  committee  on 
the  police  of  the  metropolis  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  ?  Far  from  it.  The  com- 
mittee which  sat  on  that  subject  before* 
said  in  their  report— 

'Mf  a  scheme  could  be  contrived  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  vice  and  crime,  nothing 
could  have  been  better  calculated  than  the 
system  of  police  in  the  city  of  London." 

Two  reports  more  totally  different,  one 
from  another  could  not  be  imagined  ;  but 
unfortunately  they  came  from  the  same 
venerable  quarter— the  House  of  Commons 
being  the  deliberate  opinion  of  two  com- 
mittees of  that  assembly.  One  said  that 
nothing  could  be  better  than  this  system — 
the  other,  that  nothing  could  be  worse.  A 
wider  diflerenoe  could  not  exist,  and  he 
was  inclined  to  ask  himself  what  could  be 
the  reason  of  this  extreme  diversity  of 
results.  Probably  the  reason  was,  that  in 
the  case  of  the  latter  committee  the  con- 
clusion to  which  they  came  was  forced 
upon  them,  and  not  embraced  by  them  ; 
that  the  first  committee*  which  said 
nothing  could  be  worse,  dealt  with  the 
merits  of  the  case ;  while  the  second,  which 
said  nothing  could  be  better,  wanted 
to  get  rid  ^  the  difiSculties  of  the  first 
ten  clauses.  He  protested  he  had  never, 
in  all  his  experience,  seen  so  strong  a  cen- 
sure, so  unsparing  a  condemnation,  passed 
upon  any  system  whatever,  above  all 
upon  any  system  venerable  from  its  anti- 


quity, and,  most  of  all,  upon  any  system 
touching  nearly  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice.     He  could  only  explain  the  delays 
which  had  taken  place  from  1835  to  1839> 
when  a  partial  reformation  was  begun  and 
abandoned,  and  again  from  1839  to  1841, 
by  the  supposition   which   was  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  known  fact,  that  the 
Government  of  that  day  could  not  carry 
the  measure.     Therefore  lie  imputed  no 
blame  to  his  noble  and  right  hon.  Friends 
for  not  redeeming  the  pledge  they  had 
given  ;  but  that  was  no  reason  why  Parlia- 
ment should  not  see  that  this  pledge  was 
redeemed  under  a  Government  which,  he 
prayed  their  Lordships  to  observe,  had  not 
the  same  defence  to  make,  and  had  no  lack 
of  supporters  either  in  that  or  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.     The  present  Go- 
vernment could  well  afford  to  lose  the  votes 
of  the  four  city  Members,  whether  they 
were  to  confine  their  hostility  to  the  indi- 
vidual measure  which   it  was  the  duty  of 
Ministers  to  propose  on  this  subject,  or 
were  to  threaten  to  go  into  uniform  and 
decided  opposition.    He  was  confident  that 
his  noble  Friend  (Lord  J.  Russell),  who 
had  given  a  pledge  to  bring  in  a  measure 
of  municipal  reform  for  London  when  he 
was  not  a  Member  for  the  city,  would  feel 
the  more  bound  to  redeem  his  pledge  now, 
inasmuch  as  formerly  he  was  consulting 
only  for  the  good  of  the  people  at  large, 
and  considering  corporate  reform  for  Lon- 
don as  a  part    of  his   general  scheme, 
whereas  now  he  was  bound  to  watch  over 
the  interests  of  his  constituents,  and  those 
interests  pre-eminently,  which  by  a  para- 
mount title,  required  that  that  measure 
should  be  by  him  supported.     He  was 
sure,  therefore,  that  his  noble  Friend  would 
redeem  the  pledge  he  gave  as  Member  for 
some  place  of  less  note.    He  would  remind 
their  Lordships  of  the  nature  of  the  report 
then  presentea  to  her  Majesty  in  council, 
[t  was  thus  stated  by  Lord  J.  Russell, 
March  5,  1835,  when  presenting  the  Mu- 
nicipal Reform  Bill : — 

''  The  existing  municipal  corporations  nei- 
ther possess  nor  deserve  the  confidence  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects,  and  a  thorough  reform  must 
be  effected  before  they  can  become  what  they 
ought  to  be,  useful  and  efficient  instruments  of 
local  government." 

Upon  that  report  the  Municipal  Bill  was 
founded  and  passed.  If  the  smaller  cor- 
porations throughout  the  country  needed 
Reform,  he  would  maintain  that  the  metro- 
politan corporation  required  it  a  great  deal 
more,  and  was,  in  its  various  departments. 
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•iiliiwly  dMerring  the  name  heretofore 
tflvtfit  it  of  the  giant  of  abuse  of  that  class. 
iN  va»t  importaBce,  from  the  numbers  of 
tK«  iKtpulatioD  oTer  whom  it  possessed 
authority,  the  wealth  which  it  partly  dis- 
Iributetl  and  misapplied,  and  partly  pre- 
vented from  being  accumulated,  the  in- 
fluence which  it  derired  from  its  ancient 
flime,  and  the  immortal  services  it  had 
remlered  to  the  state  at  all  times  from  the 
power  it  possessed  over  the  community, 
oeyond  all  the  other  corporations  which 
they  had  reformed,  made  it  deserving  of 
the  fatherly  but  scrutinieing  care  of  the 
Legislature.  He  wished  to  guard  himself 
against  the  possibility  of  being  supposed 
to  speak  of  the  corporation  of  London  with 
anything  in  the  remotest  degree  approach- 
ing to  bitterness  or  disrespect,  it  would 
ill  him  be  contrary  to  the  feelings  which 
he  most  cherished  towards  that  great  body, 
It  would  in  him  be  ingratitude,  as  well  as 
iuconsiderateness ;  for  he  had  the  higli 
lionour,  which  he  prised  beyond  almo«t 
anything  that  had  befallen  him,  of  being 
himself  a  member  of  that  corporation. 
The  honour  had  been  conferred  upon  him, 
in  conjunction  with  his  colleague  and 
friend,  the  present  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land on  receiving,  on  one  famous  occasion, 
the  freedom  of  that  great  corporation.  He 
had  the  further  honour  of  being  choaen  a 
member  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  the 
companies  connected  with  the  corporation. 
If  It  would  be  ungrateful  in  him,  aa  a 
member  and  freeman  of  the  corporation,  to 
treat  its  name  with  anything  approaching 
to  bitterness  or  disrespect,  it  had  a  higher 
title  to  reverence  on  grounds  common  to 
their  Lordships,  and  to  all  the  subjects  of 
this  free  and  happy  country,  and  which 
would  make  it  unpardonahly  ungrateful 
in  any  one  to  forget  that  in  the  city  of 
London  the  liberties  of  Knffland  had  found 
a  nurse  and  a  shield  as  often  as  a  tyrant 
ventured  to  assail  them.  Both  in  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century,  when  our 
liberties  were  contended  fur  m  the  battle- 
field, and  at  the  end  of  that  century,  when 
they  wen  eatablished  by  legal  enactment, 
it  was  chieilv  by  the  exertions  of  the  citi- 
aens  of  London  that  the  civil  and  religious 
rights  of  their  countrymen  were  preserved. 
But  the  gratitude  he  frit  for  past  services 
did  not  Uind  him  to  the  existence  of  pre- 
sent al  .  The  feeling  of  veneration  he 
entert  a  for  this  great  metropolis  and 
Ita  o  Miration  did  not  prevent  him  from 
i  t  thingii  were  wrongly  managed 

aad  tlwl  a  rafbrm  of  afaueea  would 


not  only  essentially  improve  it  and 
it  from  the  censure  under  whidi  it  now  kjr, 
but  was  now  become  abeolately  and  india- 
pensably  necessary.  Although  each  aai 
assertion,  under  ordinary  circiinatmeee» 
and  in  opening  a  conmoa  case,  might  aeeoi 
imprudent  and  ra8h,he  ventovad  toeay  tbat 
he  would  place  before  their  Lordships  state- 
ments of  frets  that  would  make  it  Impoesible 
that  tho^e  grievances  oould  moeh  longer 
exist,  and,  wiUi  respect  to  one,  perhaBa  fht 
worst  of  them,  he  would  take  on  hwnanlf 
to  say,  that  when  he  had  condoded  bia 
statement,  it  would,  without  waitiBg  for 
the  course  or  operation  of  the  law^lmve 
reached  its  latter  end.  He  pledged  bia- 
self  before  their  Lordships  tbit  £e  ehoald 
make  it  utterly  impossible  for  the  very 
worst  of  the«  abuees  of  whieb  he  was 
about  to  complain,  to  be  eootinoed  after 
the  ezpoeure  of  that  evening.  He  abeaM 
begin  with  the  fiurts  which  by  at  the  very 
foundation  of  the  qneetion,  aad  ramlnl 
their  Lordship  of  what  wee  the  muaieipal 
constitution  of  this  fuDoas  eorporatiea. 
The  government  was  vested  in  a  mafor,  a 
court  of  aldermea,  and  a  court  of  cowaw 
eouncilesen,  a  form  which  offered  a  renele 
and  illusive  resemblance  to  the  eenetitu- 
tion  of  this  kingdom.  The  coasmeo 
council  consisted,  properly  apealdiig»  of  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  oouncil. 
The  common  coancil  were  the  nommonera 
of  the  city,  ite  elective  body,  aemewbat 
analogous  to,  though  totally  diftvant  in 
all  material  reapects  from,  the  Commons 
House  of  Parliament,  aa  the  aldermen 
might  he  said  to  resemble  their  Lordahipa, 
and  the  mayor  the  Sovereign.  AMermen 
and  common  councillors  were  both  eleetive 
officers — the  aldermen  choaen  for  lifo,  and 
the  common  coundlmen  yearly.  The  diy 
was  divided  into  twenty*four  warde,  and 
each  choee  a  certain  number  of  common 
councillors  and  one  alderman.  The  right 
of  voting  resided,  not  in  householders,  nor 
in  freemen,  but  oolv  in  thoee  who  eem- 
bined  in  themselves  tne  duuvcter  of  house- 
holders and  fraeroen,  and  who  were  vated 
at  the  anuMint  of  30t.  to  the  dty  rate. 
Every  such  person  had  a  vote  for  an  alder- 
man in  his  ward  when  a  vacancy  oocnnnd, 
and  a  vote  fur  as  many  coundlmen  aa  re- 
presented the  ward  in  the  common  conndl 
Mt  every  yearly  election*  Now,  did  tbta 
constitution  secure  in  practicn^what  be 
freely  admitted  it  might  be  supposed  todo 
in  tiiMiry  — the  acoesaion  Co  the  body 
of  aldermen  and  common  onundllors  ef 
the  meat  important  saembsn  of  the  civic 
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oomoittnlty— 4ie  would  not  say  the  most  I 
respectable,  for  he  admitted  the  respecta- 
bility of  all  who  composed  the  corporation. 
Had  it  secured  the  accession  of  the  great 
merchants  of  the  city  to  the  management 
of  the  city  afikirs,  and  their  participation 
in  the  municipal  business?     He  saw  on 
the  bench  opposite  to  him  a  noble  friend 
of  his  who  had  once  been  at  the  head  of 
a  great  commercial  establishment  in  the 
city,  and  he  would  ask  them,  had  it  in- 
terested in  the  city  concerns  that  great 
class    the  most  illustrious  commercial  men 
in  the  world— the  Barings^  the  Grotes,  the 
Prsscotts,  the  Ciurtises,  the  Robartes,  and 
the  other  magnates  of  the  city.     None  of 
their  names  were  to  be  found  amongst  the 
numbers  of  the  corporation.    On  the  con- 
trary, ctnc  honours  it  was  well  known  all 
devolved  on  men  in  an  inferior  station  to  the 
great  merchants  of  the  city,  and  that  was  to 
bsaocounted  forby  thecharacterand  position 
of  the  persons  in  whose  hands  was  placed 
the  election  of  the  councillors  ?    The  fran- 
chise was  in  the  hands  as  he  had  stated, 
not  of  the  householders,  but  of  those  who 
were  both  freemen  and  householders,  and 
a  householder,  if  he  did  not  happen  to  be 
a  freeman  also,  had  no  vote.    Now,  the 
ffsenen  with  some  exceptions,   certainly 
some  very  brilliant  exceptions,  formed  a 
6xm  of  electors  of  a  very  inforlor  deso^p- 
tioo,  and  by  this  inferior  description  of 
voters  every  ward  in  the  city  according  to 
the     eommoQ    saying,    was    completely 
swamped.    It  was  in  the  freemen  that  the 
elective  power  really  resided.     But  were 
the  nunoers  of  the  electors  and  elected 
well  distributed  ?    The  very  reverse.   For 
the  ward  of  Bridge,  in  which  there  were 
198  houses,  eight  common  councilmen  were 
choeen.      In    the    ward    of   Farringdon 
Without  there  were  S,030  houses,  and  that 
great  ward  returned  only  sixteen  common 
ooancilroen,   being  double  what    Bridge 
ward  returned,  though,  if  the  proportion 
were  properly  adjusted,  Farringdon,  in- 
stead of  returning   twice  the  number  of 
Bridge  Ward,  ought  to  have    returned 
fifteen    times  the  number.      Farringdon 
Ward  contained  fifteen   times  as  many 
houses,  and  sevra  times  as  much  property 
■s  Bridge  Ward— a  state  of  things  which 
showed  very  clearly  that  there  was  nothing 
which  approached'  a  due   distribution  of 
the  elective  fhmchise  in  that  faulty  and 
vicioas  system ;  yet,  in  the  body  so  chosen 
was  vested  the  whole  management  of  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  city,  as 
well  as  the  administfation  of  justice.    The 


income  of  the  cit|r  to  which  he  would  first 
call  their  Lordships  attention,  that  was  to 
say,  the  income  under  the  control  of  the 
city,  consisting  of  rents,  fees,  profits, 
&c.,  amounted  at  the  lowest  estimate  to 
690,000/.  a-year,  and  this  their  Lordships 
would  remember  was  not  the  income  of  tne 
great  metropolis  of  the  country,  but  only  one 
fifteenth  part  of  the  metropolis.  The  po- 
pulation of  the  city  was  129,251,  so  that 
the  income  compared  to  the  population  of 
the  city  was  more  than  6iL  a-head,  while 
the  income  of  the  French  metropolis 
amounted  to  only  305.  a-head  on  the  popu- 
lation, and  of  that  income,  as  a  noble 
Friend  near  him  reminded  him,  40,000/. 
were  voted  for  education  alone,  besides 
which  very  large  sums  were  expended  on 
other  charities-  To  enter  somewhat  into 
detail,  he  found  with  a  population  of 
129,251,  the  following  funds  under  the 
control  of  the  corporation : — Funds  de- 
rived from  rents,  fees  and  taxes  adminis- 
tered by  the  corporation  in  1837, 542,229/. 
125.  2J.:  poors-rates  for  the  three  city 
unions,  about  80,000/.;  parochial  dia- 
rities,  38,708  85.  6e/.;  tithes  and  other 
rates,  say  20,000/.;  Royal  hospitals. 
128,763/.  155.  5(/. ;  charities  administered 
by  chartered  companies,  85,685/,  18».  SJ. ; 
total;  895,382/.  145.  M.  He  would  next 
advert  to  the  way  in  which  the  income  of 
the  City  of  London  was  expended.  For  the 
Mayor  and  his  officers  he  found  there  was 
an  expenditure  of  17,500/.  or,  including 
the  Mansion-house,  the  city  Chamberlain, 
&C.  thechargeamounted  to  25,000/.  a-year. 
Connected  with  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice the  charges  amounted  to  35,000/.,  and 
this  be  it  remembered,  to  govern  129,000 
citizens — a  large  and  liba:al  provision  for 
such  a  purpose  compared  with  the  provision 
made  for  tne  administration  of  Justice  to 
the  24,000,000  of  the  whole  country.  The 
Lord  Mayor  as  the  head  of  the  corporation 
gave  large  and  expensive  banquets*  and 
some  years  ago  her  Majesty  was  graciously 
pleased  to  honour  the  city  with  a  visit.  So 
auspicious  was  the  occasion  considered, 
that  a  noble  Lord  a  Member  of  that  House, 
sllowing  himself  to  be  led  away  into  a  kind 
of  poetical  exaggeration,  haa  exclaimed 
et  soles,  melius  nilent ;  a  ouotation  which 
it  might  be  necessary  for  him  (Lord 
Brougham)  to  explain,  the  noble  Lord 
meaning  to  say  that  in  consequence  of  the 
Queen  ffoing  into  the  city,  the  weather  had 
changea.  On  that  auspicious  occasion, 
independently  of  the  sumptuous  repast, 
there  was  exhibited  a  profusion  of  plate,  a^ 
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heaping  op  of  gold.  But  there  was  one  thing 
which  he  did  not  expect  to  sec,  it  consti- 
tuted a  curious  non  sequilur,  because  the 
Queen  went  to  the  city,  therefore  the  sum 
of  360/.  should  be  distributed  to  various 
persons  in  the  form  of  gratuities,  in  fact 
in  presents.  To  whom  were  these  presents 
given  ?  Of  course^  to  the  guests  who  were 
invited  on  that  occasion,  and  to  their  at- 
tendants. No  doubt  his  noble  Friend  near 
him,  who  then  held  the  office  of  Lord  High 
Chancellor  participated  and  shared  in  the 
city  bounty.  [Lord  Cottenham  signified 
dissent]  Then  my  noble  Friend  actually 
received  nothing  }  Perhaps  my  other  noble 
Friend  the  then  Attorncv-General  was 
more  fortunate?  [Lord  Campbell  said, 
"No,  no.*^  Or  perhaps  his  other  noble 
Friend  near  him  Lord  Monteagle.  [*'  A 
laugh.''2  ^^'  ^^^  ^^  neither.  It  then  turned 
out  that  neither  of  his  noble  Friends  or  any 
Member  of  her  Majesty's  Government  re- 
ceived any  portion  of  that  large  sum  which 
was  so  bountifully  given  away  on  the  occa- 
sion when  her  Majesty  dined  with  the 
cific  functionaries.  Who  then,  received 
these  presents  ?  He  found  that  50  guineas 
were  gifen  to  the  Chamberlain,  and  50 
also  to  the  town  clerk.  It  was  an  old 
saying,  that  "  any  excuse  was  good  enough 
for  a  dinner,"  but  it  appeared  that  any 
excuse  was  good  enough  for  giving 
presents.  There  was^  however,  a  curious 
instance  of  charity  standine  side  by  side, 
with  that  charity  of  which  he  had  been 
attempting  a  description,  which  began  at 
home  and  ended  at  home.  It  was  the  kind 
of  charity  of  which  the  evidence  spoke, 
domestic  in  its  nature — a  charity  which 
never  stirred  abroad.  There  was  once  a 
Sir  Hugh  Myddleton,  who  had  been, 
as  their  Lordships  well  knew,  a  great  bene- 
factor to  the  city.  It  was  found  that 
the  lineal  descendant  of  that  individual, 
whose  memory  was  highly  respected,  was 
in  a  state  of  poverty,  and  the  city  authori- 
tiei  thought,  that  on  the  occasion  of  her 
Majesty's  visit,  they  could  not  do  better 
than  contribute  to  the  relief  of  her  neces- 
sities.  Welly  what  did  their  Lordships 
think  was  the  sum  allowed  this  person  ?  it 
was  agreed  that  she  should  have  3jr.  a-day. 
Fifty  guineas  were  given,  as  he  said  before 
to  the  Chambcrlttin,  and  50  to  the  town- 
clerk,  and  various  sums  in  other  quarters, 
making  in  the  aggregate  400/.  in  presents 
for  that  day,  and  to  the  lineal  descendant 
f»f  that  great  city  benefactor.  Sir  H.  Myd- 
dleton, 3s.  a-day,  btMng  at  the  rate  of  1  Hi,  4f . 
per  annum.   £The  lAMrd  LhanccUor :  3f.  a 


day  makes  a  great  deal  more  than  18/.  4u 
a-year.^  His  noUe  and  learned  Friend 
was  certainly  right ;  but  he  auppoaed  that 
in  his  anxiety  to  do  justice  to  nu  fellow* 
citizens,  in  his  seal  to  find  them  as  cha- 
ritable to  others  as  they  were  Jibenl  to 
themselves,  he  must  have  made  a  alight 
error  in  his  statement  as  to  Miss  Myddle* 
ton's  pension,  and  put  down  three  ahiilinn 
a  day  instead  of  one  shilling.  He  woaM 
now  come  to  the  manner  io  whidi  the 
ways  Mnd  means  were  raised.  First  there 
were  the  rents  which  the  dty  reodved 
from  the  large  estates  which  it  owned^ 
and  here  he  might  state,  though  the  bet 
was  probably  known  to  most  of  their 
Lordships,  that  nearly  the  whole  county 
of  Londonderry  was  owned  by  those 
absentee  proprietors  the  diflerent  cor* 
porations  of  the  city  of  London,  of  whom 
It  was  but  justice  to  say  that  they  were 
the  best  of  landlords,  were  kind  to  their 
tenants,  and  very  zealous  in  the  promotioa 
of  improvement.  No  estates  in  Ireland 
were  better  managed;  and  the  inoonie, 
therefore,  derived  from  these  sooroes^  he 
was  very  far  from  grudging  them.  But  noir 
he  came  to  another  source  of  inooae. 
Their  Lordships  were  nrohaUy  aware  that 
a  mono|)oly,  strict  ana  close,  existed  lor 
the  various  crafts  of  the  dty.  Not  that  a 
man,  because  he  belonged  to  the  company 
of  merchant  tailors,  or  to  that  of  fish- 
mongers, was  bound  to  follow  those  avoca* 
tions,  for  Mr.  Pitt  was  a  grocer,  Mr.  Fos 
was  a  fishmonger,  and  one  noUe  and 
learned  Friend  of  his  had  been  a  needle- 
maker  ;  but  there  were  some  exceptions, 
and  one  of  these  was  the  company  of  car- 
men. No  carman,  not  belonging  to  that 
company,  could  enter  the  dty  gates  with- 
out paying  twopence,  but  if  he  wished  to 
keep  a  cart  for  hire  in  the  dty,  he  could 
do  so  only  by  becoming  a  member  of  the 
carmen's  company,  at  an  expense  of  about 
53/.  4f.  Tne  general  consequences  of 
monopoly  ensued:  trade,  from  bdng  re- 
stricted, was  depressed,  and  comparalivelj 
unprofitable,  and  a  great  additional  ex- 
pense was  cause^l  to  the  puUic.  Similar 
privileges  were  enjoyed  by  porters,  water- 
men, and  others.  In  aJI  these  matters 
their  Lordships  took,  Iperhaps,  little  in- 
terest ;  but  he  was  now  cominff  to  what 
cunccrneil  them  as  nearly  as  it  did  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis.  The 
city  enjoyc<l  the  |)Ower  of  levying  Tarious 
taxes  and  rates  on  the  river.  On  coal, 
taxation  was  levied  to  a  heavy  amount, 
as  well  as  on  com,  wine,  dl,  and  other 
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articles  of  consumption,  similar  to  the 
Octroi  levied  in  the  French  cities,  which 
was  certainly  a  grievous  tax ;  and  when 
he   (Lord   Brougham)   had  admired  the 
munificence  of  the  city  of  Paris,  presided 
over  with  so  much  dignity  by  Count  Ram- 
boteau,  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  who  could 
not  but  be  known  to  many  of  their  Lord- 
ships,— when  he  had  admired  the  splendid 
buildings  raised,  and  the  noble  charities 
supported  by  the  revenues  of  that  city,  it 
had  always  caused  a  great  diminution  to 
his  pride  and  pleasure  to  reflect  that  those 
revenues  were  derived  chiefly  from   the 
Octroi — ^a  tax  the  eflect  of  which  was  to 
enhance  the  price  of  all  the  necessaries  of 
life  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.    But  he 
had  no  right  to  make  the  levying  of  this 
Octroi  a  matter  of  reproach  to  the  city  of 
Paris,  when  an  equally  objectionable  sys. 
tern  of  Octroi  existed  in  London.     I'he 
effect  of  these  taxes,  levied  by  the  city  of 
London,  was  felt  in  many  ways.    As  their 
Lordships  knew,  when  the  question  was 
raised  of  bringing  the  Staffordshire  coal  to 
London  by  the  Paddington  canal,  the  peo- 
ple from  the  north  came,  and  very  fairly 
demanded,  as  they  had  such  high  duties  to 
pay  on  their  coal  to  the  city  of  London, 
that  they  should  be  placed  on  a  footing  of 
equality  by  a  protecting  duty  on   ooals 
coming  to  the  metropolis  by  canal ;  and 
<^  course  the  consequence  of  all  this  was 
very  seriously  to  raise  the  price  of  coals  to 
the   consumers.     There   were  other  in- 
terests, however,  besides  those  of  taxation, 
and  of  even  greater  importance,  he  alluded 
to  good   government  and  a  good  police. 
He  had  already  read  to  them  the  terms  in 
which  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  described  the  police  of  the  city, 
but  no  one  could  doubt  that  power  wholly 
irresponsible  must  lead  to  gross  jobbing ; 
and  those  in  whom  the  government  of  the 
city  was  vested,  were  burthened  with  no 
resposibility,  being  in  short  responsible  to 
no  one  but  themselves.     A  little  eastward 
of  the  Exchange  there  stood  one  of  the 
greatest  buildings  in  this  metropolis,  ad- 
mirably adapted  by  its  interior  arrange- 
ments for  the  accommodation  of  those  who 
were  charged  with  the  government  of  our 
eastern  empire,  and  presenting  an  exterior 
highly  gratifying  to  the  eye  of  the  passing 
stranger.    If  any  building  ought  to  be  free 
from  a  nuisance  of  the  grossest  description, 
from   the  hideous  sights  of  a  range  or 
slaughter-houses,    and  from  every  noise 
most  grating  to  the  ear,   that   building 
was  the  India  House.     In  that  immediate  I 
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vicinity,  however,  there  were  situated  a 
butcher's  market  and  slaughter-houses.    A 
large  quantity  of  offal  was  daily  collected 
in  that  quarter,   from    which    proceeded 
the  most  offensive  and  pestilential  odours ; 
yet  had  it  been  found  impossible  to  obtain 
the   removal    of  Leaden  hall- market,   be- 
cause its  continuance  was  found  to  be  bene- 
ficial to  some  individuals  of  great  weight 
in  the  city.     What  would  their  Lordships 
say  to  such  a  nuisance  if  it  existed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Downing-street  or 
Whitehall  ?     A  proposition  was  made,  a 
few  years  ago,  to  remove  Smithfield  mar- 
ket out  of  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  a  new 
market  was    constructed    with    adequate 
accommodation.     Petition    after  petition 
poured  in  upon  the  House  of  Commons, 
praying  for  the  removal  of  the  old  market, 
but  the  city  of  London  resisted  the  pro- 
posed reform,  and  10,000/.  were  expended 
to  prevent  the  removal  of  that  great  nuis- 
ance, when  the  whole  country  were  anxious 
for  its  removal.     Bartholomew  Fair  was 
another  nuisance  for  the  removal  of  which, 
time  out  of  mind,  the  public  had  been 
clamorous  ;  but  the  publicans,  at  all  times 
a  formidable  body,  leagued  together,  and 
strenuously  resisted  all  attempts  to^remove 
the  fair.    The  consequence  was,  that  the 
nuisance  was  continued,  and  flourished 
still,  and  this  opposition  was  made  avow- 
edly because  it  was  apprehended  the  rents 
enjoyed  by  the  corporation,  would  be  af- 
fected most  materially  by  the  removal  of 
the  nuisance.     The  corporators  of  London 
were  clamorous  to  keep  up  their  rents; 
in  endeavouring  to  do  so,  he  must  say, 
they  were  only  doing  the  same  as  their 
Lordships,  who  were  much  bent  on  keep- 
ing up   their  rents,  though  by  different 
means.     To  compare  the  administration 
of  the  city  of  London  with  other  parts  of 
the  metropolis,  he  would  select  the  parish 
of  Marylebone  ;  and  he  singled  it  out  for 
comparison  chiefly  because  the  population 
of  that  parish  was  about  the    same    as 
that  of  the  city.     In  Marylebone  the  po- 
pulation was  138,000,  and  in  the  city  of 
London  129,000.    The  total  sum  received 
by  the  collector  for  the  parish  of  Maryle- 
bone,  in  the  year  1840,    was   129,078/ 
The  expense  of  the  police  force  in  Mary- 
lebone   was    increased    from    9,000/.    to 
20,000/.;    but  that  of  London  had   in- 
creased 50,000/.     Whenever  there  was  a 
proposal  to  remove  an  abuse  in  the  city, 
so  sure  would  there  be  found,  and  in  all 
corporations  it  was  precisely  the  same,  an 
individual  or  individuals  who  had  a  direct 
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interest  in  keeping  that  abuse  alive.  Now, 
aH  to  the  efTcct  of  the  police,  the  opinion 
of  a  committee  of  the  Huuse  of  Commons 
was  this*  that  if  a  bad  police  had  been  the 
object  of  the  contriver,  for  the  diabolical 
purpose  of  increasing  rice  and  propagating 
immorality,  he  could  not  have  acted  better 
in  accomplishing  that  bad  purpose,  than 
by  deviiiing  this  system  of  London  |)olice. 
He  was  the  more  anxious  to  state  this, 
as  it  was  a  common  thing  for  the  admirers 
of  th«?  city  corporaticm,  to  dwell  u|)on  its 
excellent  |Milire.  Tliere  was  a  great  prac- 
tical reform  for  which  they  had  to  thank 
his  noble  Friend  opposite  (the  Duke  of 
Wellington)  find  the  right  lion.  Colleague 
of  the  nohic  Duke  in  the  other  House  (Sir 
It.  Peel),  at  that  time  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department.  He  believed, 
that  the  eHtahlishment  of  that  admirable 
system  of  fioliiH*  which  prevailed  at  the 
west  end  of  the  town,  and  the  extension 
of  that  system  to  the  country,  was  the 
({rmilest  benefit  that  could  be  conferred. 
Helieving  in  the  improved  sonste  of  the 
|ie«iplu  of  this  country,  he  exulted  to  fmd 
that  III!  the  senseless  clamour  which  was 
raiwMl  fnmi  interested  motives,  or  from  mere 
folly  and  ignorance,  and  want  of  reflection, 
against  that  admirable  system  had  at  length 
Hubsided,  and  men  wilUngly  did  justice  to 
the  authors  of  the  system,  and  the  merits  of 
the  system  itself.  The  city  police  remuinetl 
as  bad  as  ever,  and  deserved  as  much  an  ever 
the  condemnation  contained  in  the  remark- 
able words  of  the  commissioners*  report, 
which  he  had  already  iiuoted.  There 
was  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  whole  ar- 
rangements of  the  police,  and  matters  con- 
nected with  the  police — in  reference  to 
highways,  roads,  streets,  paving  and  light- 
ing, and  sewers,  a  most  im]iortant  subject, 
there  was  ultogether  a  want  of  system, 
which  was  very  striking,  and  particularly 
as  regarded  sewers.  They  had  so  many 
different  botlies  concerned.  They  had  the 
(*or|>onition — they  had  the  difTerent  |>arts 
of  that  corp«)ratioii^the  aldermen  having 
certain  limiteil  powers  in  the  expenditure 
of  money,  nnd  the  common  c^ouncil  having 
powers  of  a  mor\*  extensive  nature,  there 
was  a  struggle  lietw(*en  those  two  JMidies, 
as  to  their  |>iirticular  rights.  Then  there 
were  the  v.irii>us  commissioners  of  sewers, 
c  im mi ssi oners  of  paving  and  lighting, 
gmnd  juri«*s.  kvt  juries.  in<|uest  juries, 
turnpike  trustees,  chartere«l  nunpanies,  and 
u  nnniber  of  oiher  ;iiithoriti(*s  to  the  amount 
(if  iiiiiet«*en  or  twenty ;  and  all  tif  theN«>  mak- 
ing uo  jireleure  Co;iny  unity  nhatevev,  had 


the  management  of  deptrtmcntswirididMlK 
ed  together,  encroached  opoo  one  anotker, 
all  intimately  connected  together,  and  wbkh 
required  beyond  everything,  one  unilbras 
system  of  management,  and  one  contnl 
and  efficient  head,  instcuid  of  this  yarioM 
and  clashing,  and  disunited  system.  Nov. 
with  respect  to  the  sewen  in  Weatmiatter 
and  London,  he  would  show  their  Lori- 
ships  at  once  the  impropriety  of  diftiMit 
authorities  having  to  do  with  the  mmm 
running  stream  of  water.  BccauM  tlie 
city  might  be  very  powerful^  and  the 
Legislature  very  powerful,  yet  he  did  not 
think  it  wise  to  attempt  the  altctation  ef 
the  law  by  which  water  found  its  level ; 
and,  therefore,  nothing  waa  clearer  than 
that  the  sewers  should  be  under  one  aad 
the  same  head.  Here  was  a  caae  of  detri- 
ment to  the  city.  The  Holbom  aevcf% 
west  of  the  city,  of  an  oval  form,  and  of 
the  very  liest  construction,  are  25  pereenL 
cheaper  than  the  very  badly  cooalruefed 
sewers  in  the  city  of  Westminater— >the 
good  being  a  fourth  part  cheaper  than  tlw 
bad,  and  in  Westminster  the  rate  ia  an 
great,  that  very  many  houses  are  totally 
undrained.  Now^  if  the  Holbom  ayatim 
were  the  same  as  Westminster,  aad  i(  aa 
ought  to  be  the  case,  the  whole  were  un- 
der one  body,  it  was  clear  that  Wcalmiaa- 
ter  would  obtain  the  benefit  of  a  nod 
sewer  at  a  cheaper  rate ;  and  jntt  praoaeljr 
the  same  result  took  place  in  the  varioua 
works  in  the  city,  not  only  in  the  aewera, 
but  the  highways,  streets,  paving  and 
lighting,  &c.,  from  the  divtraitjr  of  the 
management.  He  came  now  to  the  ad- 
mini  «t  rat  ion  of  justice  in  the  citjr  of  Los* 
dtm,  but  for  which  question,  he  was  per- 
fectly free  to  confess,  he  should  prabahly 
never  have  ha<l  his  attention  sufidently 
c:dled  to  the  subject  of  his  motion  to  in- 
duce him  to  take  it  up,  but  from  particalar 
accidents  in  the  profession  to  which  he 
had  always  belonged,  and  from  the  pnaitioo 
he  had  oooe  the  honour  to  fill,  of  being  at 
the  head  of  the  administration  of  histice 
in  this  coimtry,  he  had  ever  deeascd  it  hia 
Imunden  duty,  in  every  case  where  he  saw 
anything  trenching  upon  the  pure,  uprigtit, 
and  unimpassintied  administration  off  inat- 
ice,  to  stand  forth  and  call  for,  and  en- 
deavour to  H?ek  and  fiml  out,  if  pnasihle, 
a  remeily  for  S4>  great  an  evil ;  holding  the 
administration  of  justice  as  the  very  bond 
which  kept  society  tocether  —  the  very 
mniii  ikhjcot  of  men  liring  together  in 
siK*ietv— the  blessing,  the  heiirfit,  thi*  pre- 
cioiM  bleMtiiig.  tlie  invstimahle  benelit,  lor 
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obtainiog  which  mcD  in  living  together  in 
society  were  willing  to  abandon  so  many 
of  their  natural  rights.    He  complained, 
then,  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
city  of  London^  and  he  brought  it  before 
their  Lordships  chat  they  might  pronounce 
sentence  against  it,  and  that  that  grievous 
abuse,  which,  by  a  perversion  of  terms, 
was  called  the  administration  of  justice  in 
the  dty^  might  cease.      The  aldermen, 
council,  and  citizens  of  London  were  a 
remnant  of  the  bad  feudal  times.    They 
were  a  feudal  body  in  their  origin.    The 
aldermen  and  the  councilmen,  or  the  citi- 
sens,  according  to  some  authorities,  having 
In  truth  occupied  the  position  in  the  mu- 
nicipality which    the    baron  did    in  his 
8etgn<Mry ;  so  much  so,  that  it  was  found 
in  the  diarters  of  our  Kings,  in  the  charter 
of  King  John*  in   the  charter  of  Kin^ 
Henry  8rd,  that  the  citizens  were  called 
barons  and  the  aldermen  earls  i  the  only 
doubt  among  our  legal  antiquaries  being 
whether  the  aldermen  were  not,  in  truth, 
the  only  barons,  and  whether  the  citizens 
did  not  occupy  the  situation  of  feudatories 
and  not  barons.    Still,  however,  it  is  the 
remains  of  a  distant  feudal  institution. 
Tbefar  Lordships  were  aware,  that  it  was 
ooe  of  the  attributes  and  peculiarities  of 
the  feudal  system,  and  one  of  its  worst 
attributes  also,  that  the  lord  was  not  only 
commander  in  war,  but  Judge  in  peace ; 
tiM  Jtidicial  power  being  inseparable  fW>m 
the  aeignory.    Accordingly,  as  the  mon« 
areb  was  lord  paramount  and  judge  over 
the  whole  community,  so  did  the  Bishop 
of  DiEnrham  exercise  the  same  functions  in 
the  palatinate  of  Durham,  and  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster  in  the  palatinate  of  Lancaster. 
This  disposition  of  the  judicial  power  was 
at  length  found  to  be  intolerable.     The 
King  no  longer  administered  justice,  ex- 
cept through  judges  chosen  or  appointed 
fer  life.     The  Duke  of  Lancaster  had  given 
np  his  palatinate  privileges  of  a  judicial 
nature ;  so  dso  had  the  Bishop  ^  Dur- 
ham ;  and  in  both  those  palatinates  justice 
was  administered  by  judses  of  the  Crown. 
With  the  exception  of  his  noble  Friend. 
the  hereditary  sheriff  of  Westmorehmd, 
and  the  lord    of  the  manor  of  Haver- 
ii^atte-Bower,   in  Essex,  who  had  the 
right    io   appoint    instices,    there    re- 
flsalned,    he  bdievea>  no  instance  of  a 
feudal  oAoe  connected  with  the  admini»- 
tntiwB  fiK  justice.    The  king  had  parted 
witii  hfs  judicial  power,  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  and  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  had 
parted  witk  thdra^  fhelr  Lordships  had 


'surrendered    all    their    privileges   except 
those  which  appertain  to  them  in   their 
capacity  of  Peers  of  Parliament ;  but  the 
aldermen,  the  barons  of  London,  remain 
clothed  with  their  judicial  functions ;  and, 
because  they  happen  to  be  chosen  by  an 
irresponsible  body,  without  any  one  to  be 
answerable  for  the  worst  choice  that  can 
be  made,  become  judges  of  the  land !  Two 
aldermen  may  sit  aVid  form  a  quorum,  and 
try  men   for   their   lives  in  the  Central 
Criminal  Court.     His  noble  and  learned 
Friend  and  himself  could  not  better  form  a 
quorum  if  they  went  to-morrow  to  the 
Central  Criminal  Court,  than  could  two 
aldermen  by  merely  sitting  on  the  judg. 
ment-seat.     Why  was  that?  Was  it  be* 
cause  the   responsible    Ministers  of   the 
Crown  had  appointed  them  >  Was  it  be^ 
cause  they  were  qualified  honestly  to  admi- 
nister justice  ?  Was  it  because  they  were 
learned,   well  educated,  and  possessed  of 
general  knowledge,  superadded  to  great 
natural  capacity?    It  is,    continued   the 
noble  Lord,  for  none  of  these  reasons.    In 
a  word,  they  take  their  seat  on  the  bench 
of  justice  merely  because  they  are  chosen 
by  the  lower  class  of  flreemen  of  the  city  of 
London,  who  happen  to  inhabit  houses 
which  are  rated  at  30«.  a-year  to  the  taxes 
of  the  city  of  London.    That  is  the  title 
by  which  the  aldermen  sit  to  administer 
the  highest  criminal  justice.    But  that  Is 
not  all.    Your  Lordships  may  say,  that 
although   those  aldermen   may  have  the 
right  to  sit  on  the  bench  of  justice,  yet,  in 
practice,  they  do  not  sit  there,     tt  is  not 
so.     I  will  answer  for  it,  that  if  any  of 
your  Lordships  go  to  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  to-morrow,  you  will  see  twelve  of 
them  sitting  on  the  bench  at  the  trial  of 
the  person  who  is  to  be  charged  upon  that 
occasion.    They  have  a  right  to  sit  there 
-—the  same  right    as  the  three  judges 
whom  the  Queen  sends  by  royal  commis* 
sion  to  preside  ov^r  the  Criminal  Court* 
I  will  now  come  to  another  practical  part 
of  the  matter.    The  aldermen  can  also 
appoint  judges.    The  aldermen  and  com*' 
mon  council  have  judicial  patronage  of  the 
highest    and    most    delicate   description. 
They  have  a  clear,  uncontrolled,  irrespon- 
sible,  unrestrained    title  to  appoint  six 
judges  of  the  land.    The  aldemteit  appoint 
the  Recorder,  one  of  the  highest  judicial 
officers,  who,  till  lately,  had  to  attend  the 
King  in  Council  every  time  that  criminals 
were  condemned  to  death,  and  to  assist  at 
the  Council,  in  the  presence  of  the  Sove- 
reign and  his  officers  of  State,  on  questioM 
12 
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of  life  nnd  death.     Until  the  change  was 
made  to  which  I  have  referred,  no  power 
on  earth  could  have  prevented  the  court  of 
aldermen   sending  into  that  sacred   pre- 
sence, on  that  sacred  and  delicate  duty, 
the  most  incapable,  the  most   unworthy, 
the    moat   every   way  unfit  person   that 
could  have  been  selected  in  the  city.     1 
should  state  that  the  office  of  Recorder  is 
endowed  with  a  salary  of  3,000/.  a-year.    1 
acknowledge  the  learning,  talent,  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  gentleman  who  at  present 
fills  that   office.     I  complain  not  of  the 
choice  which  has  been  as  it  were  accident- 
ally a  gooil  one;   but  I  complain  of  the 
power  of  choosing  being  vested  in  such 
hands,   which   might,   by  accident,  have 
made  a  choice  of  the  very  opposite  descrip- 
tion.    So  much  for  the  juaicial  patronage 
of  the  court  of  aldermen.    The  same  infe- 
rior class  of  freemen  who  choose  the  alder- 
men, also  choose  the  common  council ;  and 
the  common  council  have   the   power  of 
choosing  five  judicial  officers.     The  first 
of  these  is  the  Common  Sergeant.     My 
noble    and  learned   Friend,  the    present 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen*s  Bench,  once 
filled  the  oflEce.     He  canvassed  the  voters, 
and  carried  his  election  by  six  or  seven 
votes.     Only  think  of  the  decency  of  a 
judge  who  is  to  take  his  wat  on  the  bench 
of  justice,  who  is  to  be  clothed  with  the 
ermine  of  the  law,  and  to  administer  cri- 
minal justice  in  the  capital  of  the  country 
to  2,000,000  of  her  Majesty's  subjects— 
only  think  of  such  a  judge  being  chosen 
by  election  after  a  canvass !  I  said  that  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  gained  his  elec- 
tion by  a  majority  of  only  seven  votes  out 
of  240 ;  now  I  will  tell  you  what  the  grent 
difficulty  was  which  he  had  to  contend 
with.     My  noble  and  learned  Friend  was 
admitted  to  be  a  man  of  extmonlinary  en- 
dowments and  of  strict  integrity— one  who 
was  utterly  incapable  of  allowing  party 
feeling  or  personal  interest  to  cast  even  a 
shadow  across  the  brightness  of  his  path 
in  administering  the  judicial  functions; 
but  u  very  formidable  competitor  appcare<l 
in   the  field.     He  was  a  man   of  great 
ability,  great  learning,  and  much  expe- 
rience ;  but  1  can  tell  vour  Lordships,  and 
I  speak  from  my  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
the  cani'ass— I  ought  to  a|)ologisc  for  the 
desecration  of  the  judicial   ofl^ce  by  the 
use  of  a  term  fit  only  for  the  hustings  of  a 
political  election — that  it  was  not   these 
qualities  in  the  late  Raron  Rolland  which 
made  him  a  dangerous  competitor  to  my 
noble  and   learned   Friend.     His  experi- 


ence, his  knowledge  of  the  lav,  tod  bit 
unimpeachable  integrity,  would  all  have 
gone  for  nothing ;  but  that  which  did  ex- 
pose us  to  risk,  that  which  did  put  it 
jeopardy  the  electioo*  was  thit,  thtt  Mr. 
Rolland   held   the  pltce  of  dty  pleader, 
which  is  an  office  of  great  importanoe  in 
the  city,  and  sundry  commoo  ooQnciltseB 
had  incfividuals  of  their  own  faniliet  who 
were  desirous  to  succeed  Mr.  Rollaod  in 
that  office,  and  all  of  them  voted  agtiut 
Mr.  Denman  and  for  Mr.  Rolltod,  in  order 
that  one  of  the  expectant  ctodidttet  might 
succeed    to    the    vactnt  pletderthip.      I 
know  that  Mr.  Matthew    Hill,  the  late 
Member  for   Hull^  lost  hit  dectioo  for 
Common  Sergeant,  when  oppoted  by  Mr. 
Mirehouse,  from  precisely  the  tanw  cante. 
This  election  furnishet  an  illuttrataoo  of 
the  bidlot.    Mr.  Hill,  DOtwithiog  he  bod  a 
majority  of  promises,  lost  the  electioQ  hj  fire 
or  six  votes,  because  Mr.  Mirehoute  wot  a 
city  pleader,  and  the  persons  who  proorited 
a  vote  for  Mr.  Hill  had  aona  and  nepbeiw 
who  wished  to  succeed  to  Mr.  Mirmottp 
and  therefore  they  promited  the  ooe,  bat 
ballotted  for  the  other.    Do  not  tnppoto 
that  I  mention  these  circunittanoet  invi- 
diously towards  the  btllot,  though  I  have 
only  a  poor  opinion  of  it— or  invidiomlj 
towards  the  London  corporation ;  but  it  it 
really  an  important  part  of  the  cate.    It 
would  be  bald  enougn  that  tbete  partica 
should  choose  a  judge  if  thejr  mted  in 
their  own  proper  person  ;  but  how  mocb 
worse  is  it  when  they  are  allowed  to  taoto 
themselves  by  secret  voting  ?     It  there  a 
single  job  that  cannot  be  perpetrtted  under 
the  shelter  of  the  ballot — if  such  tbingt  at 
jobs  can  exist  in  the  common  coundl?     I 
must  guard  myself  against  being  suppoted 
to  offer  any  objection  to  the  fitoett  of  Mr. 
Mirehouse  for  the  office  of  common  ter» 
geant ;  it  is  only  of  the  mode  of  eloctioo 
I  complain.      T*he  common  enundl  abo 
choose  t  judge  of  the  Sheriff't  Court,  aa 
assistant  judge  of  the  Central  Criminal 
(*ourt,  and  two  secondaries,  who  likewite 
exercise  judicial  functions.    I  now  pracMd 
to  inquire  how  the  aldermen  administer 
justice.      The  majority  of  the 
are  persons  iKcupied  in  trade  or 
and  they  have  also  numerous  other  avoca^ 
tions,  more  or  less  cngmaMOg,  but  at  if 
they  had  not  enough  to  do  already  with 
their  varied  calls,  us  police  mtgittraiet*  at 
city  functionaries,  as  private  traders,  and 
as  men  of  the  w«»rld,  they  must  needt  add 
another,  and  a  still  more  extraordinaij  and 
important   occupation   to  thote  which   I 
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have  enumerated.  The  Lord  Mayor  of 
late  years  has  invented,  for  he  could  call 
it  by  no  other  term,  an  entirely  new  spe- 
cies of  jurisdiction,  the  effects  of  which 
were  more  calculated  to  obstruct,  to  mar, 
to  defeat,  and  to  stultify  justice  than  any- 
thing I  have  ever  yet  heard  of.  There  has 
been  invented,  in  the  city,  a  form  of  pro- 
ceeding which  is  familiar  to  those  who  read 
the  newspapers, — which  is  known  to  those 
whe  frequent  the  city  courts — which  is 
known  amongst  the  dignitaries  of  the  city ; 
but  which  is  utterly  unknown  to  lawyers — 
which,  is  utterly  unknown  to  the  law  offing- 
land — which  the  moment  that  lawyers  and 
the  law  of  England  become  fully  cognizant 
of  it,  cannot  fail  to  draw  down  upon  itself 
and  those  who  practise  it  the  most  marked 
lefvoof.  It  is  a  usurpation  of  the  most 
flagrant  audacity.  It  leads  to  consequences 
of  which  the  absurdity,  inaptness,  and 
ridicule  are  lost  in  contemplating  the  atro- 
city of  a  proceeding  which  has  too  long 
existed,  but  which  this  night  has  reached 
the  term  when  it  ought  to  expire.  I  am 
sure  your  Lordships  will  agree  with  me  in 
holding  it  to  be  utterly  impossible  that, 
after  this  night,  any  persons  should  dare 
to  repeat  the  misdemeanour  to  which  I  am 
about  to  advert.  What  I  allude  to  is 
called  "  asking  advice  of  the  sitting  magis- 
trate:" and  consists  in  this  abuse  and 
nothing  else— that  if  any  man  has  a  griev- 
ance against  another,  and  dares  not  go  into  a 
court  of  justice  with  it,  from  being  sensible 
that  against  that  other  person  he  has  no 
case,  and  that  at  the  hanas  of  that  other  he 
has  no  hope  of  obtaining  anything,  he  hies 
him  away  before  the  '^sitting  magistrate," 
as  he  is  called,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the 
other  person,  and  in  the  utter  and  neces- 
sary ignorance  of  that  other  person  that 
one  word  is  about  to  be  spoken  respecting 
him,  he  the  sitting  magistrate  the  whole 
of  his  story !  The  worthy  functionary, 
whose  sympathies  and  tenderness  of  feel- 
ings lead  him  to  express  commisseration 
and  pity  during  the  ex  parte  recital  of  the 
complainant's  wrongs,  listens  to  the  whole 
story.  Sometimes  claims  are  made  in  this 
way  to  property ;  sometimes  assertions  to 
the  prejudice  of  people  of  unimpeachable 
integrity  are  uttered,  creating  impressions 
which  are  difficult  to  be  eradicated ;  and 
it  was  not  long  ago  that  the  name  of  a 
noble  Duke,  a  fnend  of  his  own,  was 
brought  into  question  before  the  chief  city 
magistrate  by  a  person  claiming  an  estate 
which  his  noble  Friend,  as  be  stated,  un. 
justly  kept  from  him.    Your  Lordships 


who  reside  in  the  country  must  be  aware 
that  there  is  hardly  a  neighbourhood  in 
which  some  poor  but  ignorant  person  does 
not  assert  that  the  largest  estate  there- 
abouts belongs,  by  right,  to  him.  The 
man  who  went  before  the  Lord  Mayor 
was,  doubtless,  labouring  under  some  de- 
lusion of  this  nature.  However,  he  told 
his  story^  and  I  could  not  believe  my  eyes 
when  I  read  it  and  found  that  this  res- 
pectable Lord  Mayor  did  not  at  once  say 
to  him,  '*  What  business  have  you  to  come 
here  ?  This  is  not  the  Court  of  Chancery 
— this  is  not  the  Queen's  Bench.  Go  to 
the  courts  of  law.  I  am  a  police  magis- 
trate, and  deal  only  with  cases  of  crime. 
Why  do  you  talk  to  me  about  an  estate  ^ 
1  cannot  try  an  action  of  ejectment."  The 
lord  mayor  did  not  say  that ;  but  he 
opened  the  door  wide  and  encouraged  the 
man  to  proceed — he  allowed  the  whole 
story  to  be  told,  and  afterwards  had  the 
assurance,  the  confidence  (I  will  use  no 
harsher  word),  with  the  best  inten- 
tions in  the  world,  no  doubt  —  with  a 
charity  which  cost  nothing — with  a  kind- 
ness which  did  not  even  give  him  the 
trouble  of  thinking  (if  he  had  thought  at 
all  he  would  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  case),  actually  to  write  a  letter,  seal  it 
with  the  city  seal,  by  way,  no  doubt,  of 
impressing  the  noble  Duke  with  a  proper 
degree  of  awe  and  respect  for  the  wisdom 
and  rectitude  of  the  whole  proceeding — 
and  in  that  letter,  thus  ornamented  with 
the  imposing  seal  in  question,  the  lord 
mayor  asked  my  noble  Friend  why  he  kept 
the  poor  man's  estate  who  had  complained 
to  him.  No  doubt  it  appears  exceedingly 
absurd,  but  what  I  have  told  you  actually 
happened.  I  will  mention  another  case. 
Some  years  ago  there  lived  a  female,  the 
daughter  of  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and 
a  person  of  rank,  who  by  her  misconduct 
lost  her  station  in  society,  and  ultimately 
associated  with  a  common  soldier.  George 
the  4th  had  been  the  friend  of  her  hus- 
band, and  in  the  kindness  of  his  disposition, 
being  desirous  that  the  woman  should  not 
come  on  the  parish  for  support,  vested  in 
the  hands  of  a  noble  Earl,  now  no  more, 
and  a  noble  Viscount,  the  sum  of  50^.  a 
week  for  her  support,  on  condition  that 
the  trustees  should  never,  for  reasons  which 
are  obvious,  pay  more  than  two  week's 
money  in  advance.  As  soon  as  an  advance, 
beyond  the  authorised  one,  was  refused, 
the  woman  went  before  the  sitting  magis- 
trate, a  lord  mayor,  now  deceased,  and 
said  that  the  trustees  were  robbing  her^ 
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that  they  were  etnfiex^Iing  her  money,  iinti  ject  is  accomplislied.     I  know  of  « 

that  she  was  starfing.     The  \on\  mayor  who,  being  aware  that  the  Cmirt  of  CImb* 

did  not  tel]  her  that  he  was  not  sitting  in  eery  rejected    him— oonacioaa  that  Um 

the  Court  of  Chancery,  and,  therefore,  had  courts  of  cotnmon  law  vomited  him  forth  p 

not  any  jurisdiction  in  tho  case ;  on  the  but  knowing  also  that  there  was  •  tittoog 

contrary,  he  heard  her  out,  or  interruptnl  magistrate  with  doors  open  to  receive  hiop 

her  only  to  give  vent  to  such  expressions  with  a  clerk  ready  to  help  bim»  and  with 

of  indignation,  as  ^*  intolerable!"  "  incrc-  reporters  ready  Xb  give  circulatioo  to  bia 

diblc !"  venom — I  know  of  sUch  a  nati  who,  htkm 

«  It  is  not  to  be  endured  that  noble  Lords  Pfy'°?.*  J'**|  to  the  polico- office,  wwt  to 

who  are  wallowing  in  wealth  should  defraiKl  ^"^  Individaal  whom  he  had  marked  out  inr 

an  unhappy  lady  out  of  part  of  her  miserable  ^"8  victim,  and  of  whom  he  had  daatlnad 

pittance.'^  to  slaughter  the  character,  and  when  he 

What  is  the  consequence  of  all  this  ah-  !??«  ^^  that  individual  he  thmtened  th^ 

surdity,  arising  out  of  the  usurpation  of  1^^'»  unjust  demand  was  not  complied  with, 

functions  which  do  not  belong  to  them?  *»«  ^^^  go  and  make  aatetement  before 

These  scenes  do  not  take  place  in  h  corner,  T«  «'"'"«,  magisUate,  which  should  he 

but,unhappily  in  the  presence  of  24,(KX),000  "»^"a^  "X  ^h©  Jf'^^P^  *"/^l, 

i»f  iieople,  because  every  one  word  iu  b«ih  ^'"n^'T-     '  ««  informed  bv  a  respwMile 

the  cases  to  which  I  have  referred,  aniycared  P^Mi^'^^ner  of  the  dty  of  Lolidoa,  t^t  a 

in  the  newspapers  the  next  morning,  and  Ionian  endeavoured  to  exUm  rnonej  from 

was  circulated  all  over  the  cciunlry.  These  ^"'^  ^^  his  clients,  and  to  effect  her  obwct, 

procedings  go  forth  under  the  name  and  '^ent  to  the  lord  mayor  and  densanded  a 

authority  of  a  court  of  justice     Peupic  in  '""""^n'  ♦»  "»  »»"««  .W?**  *"**  E^'* 

the  country  do  not  know  what  lord  mayors  7,''".;  V'^  ^^^  swiodted  her.    *•  ^«. 

arc,  and  cons»iderablc  weight  h  attached  ^r*    "  *.  ^•^^  unknown  in  bw.     Smm 

to  these  outrageous  slanders  on  the  char-  ^'^^    magistrates  are    constantly  lalkifeK 

actcrs  of  individuals.      I  will    allude  to  *^V^      "«^  of  swindlers,    and    apMr 

another  case.     A  publisher  of  a  newspaper  •^^'^^^^o  a«|uire  a  repatatKMi  fcr  what 

ha<l  been  convicted  of  libel,  but  wils  not  they  call  "driving  swindler,  out  of  tha 

brought  up  for  judgment,  on  condition  that  ^l^^'    ^  *  ''^T  J"*^"'  "?"*  ignormit  of  Ibv« 

he  should  ccaHC  libelling  the  party.     The  ^^''"^  *''*,'  »^  ^^V  5°^  •ny  jf^nonm^t 

libel  of  which  he  had  been  convictctl  was  ^^P^V^'^^h  they  have  nothing  to  da  hut 

of  a  most  atrocious  nature.     A  villain  who  ^  °*"  them  awindiera       Now,  |»i 


luid  procured  the  insertion  of  the  libel,  in  ""?y  ^\  "mp'^Verly  without  cn»«iluii|taa 

order  to  extort  money,  wrnt  to  the  name  ofl«ncc  known  to  the  law.    In  cooK^uNne 

newspaper  and  offeree!  some  kind  of  i  ndcm-  *^  !*'«  apprehension  which  peiwoa  eacertaia 

nity   to  the  publisher,   to  induce  him  to  of  having  the  cry  of  •windier  raited  agahiit 

K'^lish  another  libel  on  the  same  iKirty.  ".**"•  J**"/  •"^  tnghtoncd  lato  Mttpra^ 

e  publisher  said,--  *"'«»•  '"  the  case  to  which  I  am  referHaf  , 

a  summons  was  ismicd  by  tho  hird  Bmfor— 

"  No,  if  I  do  that,  I  shall  be  brought  up  for  a  re^iK^ctablo  man.  but  ignorant  e/  law. 

judgment ;  but  do  you  go  before  the  siuinK  The  solicitor  of  the   party  on  wfaoai  the 

ma^istraie  and  (ell  your  »toiy  (ii  was  a  mailer  ,.,mmons  was  served,  told  hit 

wilh  which  a  niaK.»lratG  had  nothing  lo  doj ;  ^^  ,,^  ^        ,|^,,,  |,,^^.  j^ 

wc  will  send  a  reporter  to  takedown  what  you  •.       j      *  ■ 

say,  and  it  shall  Ive  published. *»  '■"^  *.??  "?*.*  .■"™■^^  i?" 

'  no  cinliuriadiction  at  all.  The 

Whether  this  ctmspiracy   wa«i  actually  for  obtaining  money  under  hhe  _ 

carried  out.  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  do  know  The  solicitor,  theivfoiv,  told  hia'  dieiit  to 

that  tho  villainous  scheme  I  have  describeil  stop  at  home ;  but  that  there  might  he  wm 

was  suggeste«l.     If  pidicc  magistrates  will  appearance  of  disreapect,  he  uaifertook  to 

o|ien  snaps  for  slander— the  ni?W8f)a)>er8,  go  to  the  lord  mayor  ami  act  hin  right  an 

being  entitled  by  law  to  publish  all  that  to  the  mode  of  prnoeediag.  Ho  did  ao^aad 

immes  as  police  pmccedings — I  say  that  a  the  hird  mayor  candidly  admitted  that  he 

grievance   more    abominaUe — a  nuisance  was  wrong.  In  about  a  fortaight  aftor  the 

more  crying  or  more  fri:{htftil,  never  ran  woman  went  again  to  the  lord  Mayor,  aad 

exist  iu  a  rivilixpd  community.     We  set*  having,  a;*  we  sar  in   the  coarto.  aiei 

a  number  of  i*a.<v9  in  which  parti<*s  come  her  haml.  applied  for  a  warrant.     It 

before  the  city  magistrates,  and  tell  their  granted,  and  the  party  was  nrnnled, 

atory ;  it  is  reported,  aad  so  fiur  their  ob-  kopt  for  sii  or  eight  veeka  io  tha  cattody 
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of  tiie  marshalman,  when  he  compromised 
hy  acceding  to  the  woman's  demand,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  exposure  of  having  the 
whi^e  story  told    ana  published   in   the 
newspapers     I  am   told  by  the  solicitor 
that  the  woman^  in  this  case,  had  no  more 
claim  to  the  property  which  she  demanded 
than  I^  or  any  of  your  Lordships  have  to  it. 
Thus  do  th^  city  magistrates  presume, 
by  usurpation,  to  make  their  police  juris- 
diction ancillary  to  civil  jurisdiction,  not  a 
vestige  or  shadow  of  which  do  they  really 
possess.     I  expect  that  these  city  mugis- 
trates  will  no  longer  pursue  this  course. 
They  may  have  done  it  in  ignorance  hither. 
to«  or  from   a  culpable  wish  to  court   a 
false  and  bastard  popularity,  or  from  the 
desire  of  exercising  an  equally  specious 
charity,  which  costs  them  not  one  farthing, 
and,  as  I  before  said,  not  even  the  trouble 
of  reflecting ;  but  they  no  longer  have  that 
excuse — they  no  longer  can  pretend  to  say 
that  they  can  shut  their  eyes  to  the  nature 
of  these  proceedings,  and  the  consequences 
of  th^  misconduct ;  and  if  they  persist 
io  tlwtr  illegal  course,  after  being  warned, 
be  it  at  their  peril.     When   I   had   the 
honour  to  hold  the  Great  Seal,  I  was  de- 
termined to  endeavour  to  have  this  crying 
nuisance  abated,  and  as  I  found  that  ma- 
gistrates out  of  the  city,  and  under  the 
control  of  the  Government,  had,  in  some 
caaes^  given  into  this    illegal  practice,  I 
addressed  a  remonstrance  to  my    noble 
Friend  Lord  Melbourne,  then  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  on  the 
subject ;  and  I  believe  he  took  the  proper 
steps   on    the    occasion;     but,    however 
that    may    be,    the    practice    has    since 
ceased,  and  no  recurrence  to  it  is  likely 
to  be  made   by  the    learned    and   excel- 
lent persons  who   exercise  so  usefully  to 
the  public,  and  honourably  to  themselves, 
the  functions  of  police  magistrates  in  Mid- 
dlesex, Westminster,  and  South wark.  The 
practice,  however,  is  still  raging  in  the 
Gttj,  if  possible,  worse  than  ever ;  because, 
all  other  places  being  shut,  the  whole 
bowness  in  that  line  flows  to  the  only 
place  where  the  door  is  open  to  receive  it. 
1,  therefore,  deem  it  my  bounden  duty  to 
speak  out,  plainly  and  aistinctly,  to  those 
misguided  men,  and  to  call  on  them  to  re- 
sort to  other  means  of  exercising  a  power 
which  at  present  is  only  mischievous,  and 
which,  if  otherwise  directed,   would,  at 
least,  prove  harmless  5  to  call  on  them,  if 
they  desire  to  be  considered  kindly  bene- 
Tolent,  charitable,    and    public    spirited, 
to  exerdse  those  qualities  at  their  own  ex- 


pense, and  not  at  the  expense  of  the  high 
oflice  with  which  they  are  clothed,  as  well 
as  of  the  feelings  and  character  of  their 
fellow-citizens — above  all,  not  to  do  so  at 
the  expense  of  the  purity — the  sacred  in- 
violability of  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice.  My  Lords,  I  have  redeemed  my 
pledge  to  your  Lordships.  I  have  brought 
before  you  a  case  which  makes  it  utterly 
impossible  that  many  months  should  elapse 
before  municipal  reform  shall  be  extended 
to  the  city  of  London  ;  and,  further,  I  will 
venture  confidently  to  say,  redeeming  that 
other  and  more  difficult,  but  scarcely  less 
important  pledge,  that  after  this  2nd  of 
March  I  shall  never — whether  the  corpora- 
tion of  London  be  reformed  and  improved, 
whether  it  be  new  modelled  or  remain  as 
it  is— I  shall  never  again  hear  of  those 
outrages  on  all  justice,  and  even  on  all 
common  sense,  of  which  I  have  thought  it 
my  duty  to  complain.  My  Lords,  with 
this  impression  and  with  this  confident  ex- 
pectation^  I  have  the  honour  of  moving, 

*'  That  a  humble  Address  be  presented  to 
her  Majesty,  praying  her  most  gracious  Ma- 
jesty to  take  into  her  most  gracious  considera- 
tion the  report  of  the  comtDissioners  appointed 
to  inquire  into  municipal  corporations  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  (made  in  1834)  with  a  view  to 
some  legislative  measure  for  extending  Muni- 
cipal Reform  to  the  city  of  London." 

The  Lord  Chancellor  rose,  not  to  ofler 
any  observations  on  the  able  statements  of 
the  noble  Lord,  but  merely  to  make  one 
suggestion.  Until  he  came  down  to  the 
House  that  evening,  he  had  no  idea  that 
the  noble  Lord  had  any  intention  of  bring- 
ing forward  a  motion  which  would  in  effect 
pledge  their  Lordships  to  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Re- 
form Act  to  the  city  of  London.  He  had 
reason  to  think,  too,  that  most  of  their 
Lordships  were  as  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  such  intention  as  he  was  him- 
self 3  indeed,  the  empty  state  of  the  House 
clearly  evinced  that  no  such  resolution  was 
at  all  anticipated.  He  felt  most  strongly, 
that  before  they  gave  such  a  pledge,  their 
Lordships  ought  to  give  their  attention 
distinctly  to  the  objects  in  view;  and  he 
was  sure  that  it  was  only  necessary  for  him 
to  throw  out  a  suggestion  to  induce  his 
noble  Friend  who  brought  forward  this 
motion  to  see  the  propriety  of  not  commit- 
ting the  House  by  such  a  pledge  to  any 
such  measure  as  that  he  now  proposed.  As 
to  the  field  of  argument  over  which  the 
noble  Lord  had  gone  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,  it  was  a  very,  very  wide  field,  and 
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h(*  was  8urc  thrir  Lordships  would  not  ex- 
pect that  he  should  follow  the  iiohic  Lord 
through  it.  As  to  the  latter  portion  of  his 
Address,  however,  he  was  quite  prepared 
to  agree,  tliat  nothing  could  he  more  repre- 
hensihle  than  that  men  sitting  on  the 
jud<;ment-8cat  should  venture  to  pronounce 
opinions,  and  to  pass  judgments,  on  the 
character  of  partitas  not  before  them.  [Lord 
Bnmgham  :  Or  to  [lerniit  the  accuser  to 
go  on.]  Or  should  permit  the  accusing 
party  to  go  on.  lie  was  sure  that,  if  any 
such  course  had  ever  been  taken  in  the 
city  of  lx)udon,  such  a  course  would  not 
be  further  persisted  in ;  but,  without  at- 
tempting to  deal  further  with  the  ques- 
tion, he  would  merely  put  it  to  the  noble 
Lord  whether  this  resolution  had  not 
better,  under  these  circumstances,  be  with- 
drawn. 

Lord  Brougham  agreed  in  the  propriety 
of  what  had  fallen  from  his  noble  and 
learne<l  Friend ;  and  assured  him  that  it 
was  onl^  from  the  accident  of  the  House 
not  sitting  on  the  previous  day  (Wednes- 
day) that  he  had  not  laid  on  their  Lord- 
ships' Table  the  terms  of  the  motion  it  was 
his  intention  to  propose.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, perhaps  it  would  auswer  the 
same  purpose  if,  instead  of  withdrawing 
the  motion,  he  moved  that  the  debate  be 
adjourned  for  a  fortnight. 

The  Ijijrd  Chancellor  would  venture  to 
make  another  suggestion  to  his  noble 
Friend.  As  he  ap|)eared  to  think  it  right 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal  lie- 
form  Act  should  be  applied  to  the  city  of 
I^Midon,  would  it  not  be  better  that  he 
should  prefer  u  bill  having  that  object  ?  If 
his  noble  Friend  would  do  so  he  could  as- 
sure him,  on  the  |>art  of  her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, that  the  measure  shcmld  meet 
with  the  most  attentive  consideration. 

Lonl  (*amf}fH'il  thought,  that  unless  the 
noble  and  learned  Lonl  who  had  brought 
forward  this  motion  intendetl  to  become  a 
MenilH*r  of  the  (>overnmeut,  it  would  be 
by  no  means  right  that  he  should  act  u|)on 
such  a  suggi^stiou  as  that  of  the  noble  Lord 
on  the  Woolsack ;  such  a  measure  ought 
always  to  lie  undertaken  and  toproiXH>d  on 
the  resiMtnsibility  of  an  Administration ; 
and,  as  the  nolile  and  learned  Lonl  was  not 
at  present  a  Member  of  that  Administra- 
tion, ho  did  not  see  how  he  i\>uld  intro- 
duce the  ineasun*.  if.  indeed,  his  noble 
and  learno«l  Friend  (Lord  Brougham)! 
meant  to  join  the  (toverument  to  wliich. 
in  ostensible  oppi»sitioii,  he  sometimes  ren- 
'Icrcd  very  avuablc  scrvitv^  the  counc  n> 


cr»m mended  by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
on  the  Woolsack  would  be  a  very  ex 
one.  But  if  it  were  otherwise,  he 
the  debate  should  be  adjourned,  in 
that  his  noble  and  learned  Friend's 
tion  should  not  end  in  smoke.  He 
say,  he  hoped  that  when  all  the  meuuict 
which  they  thought  expedient  could  be 
carried  by  the  Government,  the  refbroi  of 
the  city  corporation  would  not  be  miich 
longer  delayed.  There  was  a  period  vheo 
a  system  of  obstruction  prenuled  appa- 
rently with  the  view  of  getting  up  the  cry 
t!iat  the  Government  measures  could  not 
be  carried.  In  this  way  many 
highly  salutary  and  necessary 
dered  abortive.  But  that  time  had 
and,  therefore,  the  necessary 
should  be  adopted  as  quickly  as  possible. 
He  must  say,  with  respect  to  the  speech  of 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend,  that  he  ia« 
dulged  in  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration.  He 
thought  the  city  of  London  had  preser?ed 
the  features  of  a  free  munidnai  Govern* 
ment  much  better  than  any  other  ■■nid* 
pality.  It  was  based  on  a  represerilrtive 
system,  which  was  still  in  operation.  The 
mayor,  the  sheriffs,  the  common-oooncil* 
men  were  elected  yearly.  The  aldermen, 
it  was  true,  were  elected  for  life,  but  they 
were  elected  openly  in  the  presence  of  thn 
city  in  their  respective  wards.  The  ^ralcni 
might  be  faulty,  it  might  be  susceptible  of 
some  amendments,  and  if  so,  he  noped  a 
law  would  be  speedily  introduced  to  cftct 
those  amendments ;  but,  whether  that  lav 
was  introduced  or  not,  of  one  thing  he 
quite  sure— namely,  that  no  law  was 
quired  to  put  down  that  nuisance  which 
the  noble  l^nl  had  so  ably  exposed — the 
system  of  "  asking  advice,**  and  under  the 
guise  of  asking  advice  of  telling  a  libellous 
and  slanderous  tale  for  the  public  amuA- 
ment  and  to  the  injury  of  indiriduals. 
That  system  was,  he  felt  convinced,  con* 
trary  to  law.  The  magistrates  might  be 
punished  for  enabling  people  to  libel  their 
fellow-citizens.  He  felt  sure,  too,  thai  all 
reiMirts  on  such  subjects  were  decided  li« 
bels,  and  he  would  say,  that  those  who 
gave  publicity  to  such  reports  ought  not  to 
be  pmtected,  but  should  be  punished  with 
the  utmost  severity.  He  was  one  who 
thought  that  all  legal  proceedings  shoold 
lie  published,  even  to  the  extent  of  pfcii« 
minary  proceedings  before  magislrateSt 
where  they  had  jurisdictitm  ;  but  he  did 
say.  that  the  lord  mavor  sat  not  to  gifn 
advice,  but  to  administer  the  law,  and  if 
any  man  came  and  asked  adrioe. 
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thereby  to  get  some  scandalous  tale  into 
the  newspapers,  why,  the  reporters,  the 
editors^  and  the  magistrates,  who  conspired 
to  give  publicity  to  such  a  tale  ought 
all,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  indicted  and 
punished. 

Lord  Brougham  congratulated  the  noble 
Lord  on  having  relieved  the  dull  tedium  of 
this  subject  by  the  jocose  character  of  the 
earlier  part  of  his  speech.  He  freely  for- 
gave him  his  joke,  however,  for  the  opinion 
which  followed  it,  und  of  which  he  was 
really  glad  to  have  the  benefit. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  was  then  about  to 
put  the  question  that  ''  the  motion  be 
withdrawn,"  when 

Lord  Campbell  objected  to  the  question 
being  put.  He  had  always  understood 
that  no  motion  could  be  withdrawn,  unless 
with  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  the  Peers 
present;  and,  certainly,  he  for  one  was 
not  prepared  to  give  his  consent  to  the 
withdrawal  of  this  motion.  If  it  were 
withdrawn^  the  subject  might  all  end  in 
smoke;  but  if  it  were  merely  adjourned, 
as  first  proposed,  he  thought  there  would 
then  be  a  security  for  its  further  consi- 
deration. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  thought  it  was 
competent  for  him  to  put  the  question, 
**  that  the  motion  be  by  leave  withdrawn," 
and  that  it  was  competent  for  their  Lord- 
ships to  agree  to  the  motion  or  not,  as  they 
thought  fit. 

LfOrd  Brougham  :  His  noble  and  learned 
Friend  (Lord  Campbell)  had  indulged  in 
the  flattering  hope  that  the  days  of  ob- 
struction to  Government  measures  had 
gone  by.  But  his  own  speech  did  not  tend 
to  confirm  his  prophecy.  There  were  two 
ways  of  resisting  a  measure.  One  was  to 
say,  in  an  open,  manly  way,  *'  I  oppose 
jrou."  There  was  another,  of  taking  every 
indirect  mode  of  defeating  your  object. 
He  could  not  help  feeling  that  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  had  taken  the  latter 
course. 

Lord  Campbell  was  anxious  that  the 
measure  should  be  carried  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  should  be  brought  on  as 
quickly  as  possible.  He  had  not  the  least 
wish  to  obstruct  the  measure,  though  sit- 
ting on  the  bench  where  he  now  found 
himself  placed. 

The  Lord  Chancellor:  Is  '' obstruct! ve- 
ness"  a  quality  of  that  bench  ? 

Lord  Campbell :  I  remember  when  a 
seat  behind  me  [^pointing  to  one  where  the 
present  Lord  Chancellor  formerly  sat^  was 
a  perfect  citadel  of  obstructiveness. 


The  Lord  Chancellor  :  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  surrender  it  to  so  worthy  a  suc- 
cessor. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  the  ques- 
tion brought  under  their  notice  by  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend,  was  not  one  to 
be  decided  off-hand  either  in  that  House 
or  any  other.  The  speech  of  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  must  be  considered  ma- 
turely before  they  could  decide  what  ought 
to  be  done.  He  thought  the  proposition 
which  had  been  made  by  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  was 
a  very  proper  one,  that  his  other  noble  and 
learned  Friend  who  had  made  the  eloquent 
speech  they  had  that  night  heard,  should 
bring  forward  such  a  measure  to  remedy 
the  abuses  complained  of,  as  he  might 
think  was  calculated  to  have  that  effect. 
It  mattered  not,  however,  who  brought 
the  bill  forward,  provided  their  Lordships 
considered  it;  but  for  any  of  her  Majesty's 
servants  to  get  up,  and  say  at  once  such  a 
measure  would  be  brought  forward  by  the 
Government,  that  could  not  be  done,  as 
there  were  other  parties  than  those  present 
who  must  first  be  consulted. 

Lord  Campbell  said,  that  was  the  reason 
he  had  proposed  an  adjournment  of  the 
debate,  that  the  Government  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  considering  the  subject, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  bring  forward  a  mea- 
sure on  their  own  responsibility. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

Their  Lordships  adjourned. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS,      . 
Friday,  March  3,  1843. 

MiNUTBS.]    Bills.    PubUc^^Becdved  the  Royal  Asseni:'^ 
Forged  Exdiequer  Bills ;  Coal  Venders  Penalties. 
Privatc-'Bqtorted, — Lady  Fleetwood's  Natiiralisation  ; 
Samwell's  Name. 

Pbtitions  Prbsbn tbd.  By  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  ftom 
St.  Leonard's  (Shoreditch),  Narberth,  LlanUechid,  St. 
James's  (Westminster),  Christchurdi  (St  Pancras),  Uan- 
difi7dog,  Llanfihangel  trer  beirdd,  Archdudwy,  Henry 
Harding,  Rector  of  Aldridge,  and  Thomas  M.  Ludu>ck» 
clerk,  Newdiurdi  (Ryde),  Llanerchymeld,  Coedani, 
Bagillt,  Cdcshill,  Llanwada,  and  Llanfiaigleor,  against  the 
Union  of  the  Sees  of  St»  Asaph  and  Bai^^.— From  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Essex,  Shrivenham,  Kirwarter,  GreAt 
Alae,  and  Mootacute,  for  Churdl  Extension.— From  the 
Ardideaconry  of  Essex,  for  an  Alteration  of  the  Anas- 
ment  to  the  Poor  Rates. 

TowNSHEND  Peebagk.]  Lord  Brougham, 
pursuant  to  notice,  rose  to  present  a  peti- 
tion, and  call  their  Lordships'  attention  to 
a  case  which  he  believed  was  wholly  un- 
precedented. He  had  two  petitions,  but 
as  they  stated  the  same  facts,  he  would 
confine  himself  to  that  which  he  presented 
from  the  most  hon.  George  Ferrars,  Mar- 
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nuess  TownshGiid,  Earl  of  I^ioester,  Sec. 
The  other  petition  was  from  the  only  bro- 
ther of  the  Marquess,  and,  if  the  iattcr 
should  die  without  issue,  of  course^  the 
heir  to  all  hit  honours.  When  he  had 
stated  the  subject  matter  of  the  petition, 
their  Lordships  would  find  the  circum- 
stances altogether  of  a  most  extraordinary 
character.  It  mij{ht  bc^  that  they  would 
find  no  precedent  to  guide  them  in  any 
course  which  it  might  be  proper  to  follow ; 
but  it  might  be,  that  in  order  to  protect 
the  very  privileges  of  the  House,  as  well 
as  to  give  relief  to  the  sufferers,  their 
Lordships  would  be  compelled  to  make  a 
precedent  which  might  cuide  them  in  any 
future  cane  of  so  cxtraorainary  a  nature,  if 
any  such  should  ever  arise  again.  He 
would  proceed  to  state  the  allegations  of 
the  [letition,  merely  calling  the  particular 
attention  of  their  Lordships  to  the  dates, 
which  were  very  material.  It  appeared, 
that  on  the  12th  of  May,  1807,  the  iieti- 
tioncr  (being  then  commonly  called  "  Lord 
Cliartley'*)  was  married  ut  the  parish 
church  of  St.  G«H>rce,  Hanover-squiire,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  to  Sarah  Gardner 
Dunn  (jardner,  the  only  child  of  William 
Dunn  Gardner,  of  Chatteris,  in  the  Isle 
of  Ely,  and  county  of  (^ambridge^  Es(|. ; 
that  soon  after  the  marriage  the  {leiitioner 
found  his  income  inadc<|uate  to  his  ex- 
|)enses,  and  dissensions  arose  between  him 
and  his  wife,  and  on  or  aliout  the  8th  of 
May,  1S()8  (being  within  one  year  after 
their  marriage),  siie  quitted  his  liouse  in 
Gloucestcr-pluce,  without  his  knowledge 
or  consent,  and  proceeded  to  the  residence 
of  her  father  in  Lower  (jrusvemir^street ; 
and  further,  that  in  May,  1809,  the  peti- 
tioner'a  wife  elopeil  frcwa  the  house  of  her 
father  in  I«ower  GroftTeiKN*-street,  with 
John  MargettSy  deceased,  with  whom  she 
lived,  froB  the  tiine  of  her  said  eloi)ement, 
until  the  decease  of  John  Mar^tts,  in 
June,  1842t  being  a  period  of  tliirty-two 
years,  and  upwards,  during  the  whole  of 
of  which  time  she  openly  and  notoriously 
cohabited  with  the  said  John  Marjgetts  as 
his  wife.  After  the  elopemeot  in  May, 
1H08,  it  could  be  provea  that  no  inter- 
course had  taken  place  between  the  then 
I^nl  ('hartley  and  his  wife.  They  had 
never  seen  eacn  other  for  the  person  now 
praying  for  relief  went  abraid.  U|>on  her 
elopement  with  Mr.  Margctts  she  imme- 
diately renounced  thr  title  of  I^y  (^hart- 
ley, and  went  by  und  was  known  by  no 
oUier  name  than  Mrs.  Marcctts.  In  Au- 
gust j  1809|  the  petitioner  (who  then  bore 


the  title  of  Earl  of  Leicester)  first  heud 
that  his  wife  was  nrcgnant.  On  the  in- 
stant he  wrote  to  his  father*  asking  to  be 
furnished  with  the  means  of  preventing  a 
spurious  issue  from  transmitting  the  fiunily 
name,  but  in  consequence  of  some  fiunily 
disputes  no  answer  was  returned  to  the 
letter,  and  the  petitioner  went  afarond. 
.Suits  were  instituted  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  in  the  course  of  which  the  peti- 
tioner on  two  occasions  must  solemnly  de- 
nied that  there  was  anv  issue  fron  hu 
marriage,  and  that  the  cbildrsn  then  lir- 
ving  were  his.  The  wife  was  made  a 
party  to  the  suits,  and  one  would  naiu- 
rally  have  expected  that  if  there  were  any 
truth  in  the  frauds  miw  attempted  to  lie 
established,  the  first  part  of  ner  answer 
would  be  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ments made  in  the  bills  by  her  hiiabnndp 
in  which  he  strongly  repudiated  the  legi- 
timacy of  the  children  then  living  with 
her  and  Mr.  Margetts.  Her  conduct  was 
altogether  different — in  no  part  of  her 
answers  was  one  word  of  denial  to  be  found 
— she  never  touched  upon  the  subject*  hr 
less  dare  tii  deny  the  truth  uf  her  husband's 
statement  and  set  up  the  legitimacy  of  her 
children.  The  whcde  of  the  children  went 
by  the  name  of  Margetts  until  Deoember, 
1823.  In  that  month  the  whole  of  the 
diildren  were  carried  by  their  mother  and 
Mr.  Margetts  to  the  church  of  St.  George^ 
Rloomsbury,  where  they  were  baptised  as 
the  lawful  children  of  the  petitioner,  and 
their  mother  also  assumed  the  title  uf 
Marchioness  Townshcnd.  The  person 
(the  noble  and  learned  ljon\  added)  now 
cJling  himself  tlie  Karl  of  lieiccster  was 
sent  to  Westminster  school,  where  he  re- 
mained fur  a  length  of  time  under  the 
name  of  John  Margetts ;  but  after  Dooeoi- 
her,  18*23,  he  returned  to  it,  not  aasuming 
the  title  of  Karl  of  Leicester,  to  which  be 
would  have  been  entitled  had  he  been  the 
son  of  the  |)eti tinner,  but  calling  himwlf, 
and  being  called  l»rd  John  Townahend. 
Mr.  Margetts  departed  this  life  in  1842  ; 
he  had  amassed  Tcry  omsiderable  prtiperty, 
which,  most  patpmally,  he  left  to  be  Ji* 
?ided  amonest  his  five  children,  and  her 
who  had  so  lonff  passed  as  his  wife.  Now, 
in  the  will,  he  nad  very  carefully  prorided 
for  proving  the  identity  of  the  |nrlies  to 
wliiim  he  l)e<|ueatlieti  his  propertr.  He 
did  n(»t  say  "  the  Marchioness  towns- 
hcnd" only ;  site  wa«  further  desngoated 
''  a<s  calling  herwif  the  Marchioness  Towns, 
hend ;"  and  so  in  the  case  of  all  the  chil- 
dren, they  were  all  dcsigiatod  as  So-and- 
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io  Maigetts,  now  beiog  called  So-and«8o 
Townsheiid.  The  petitioner  was  now 
sereot  J  yean  of  age  ,  be  was  old  and  fee- 
Me,  and  might  die  any  day,  and  the  mar*' 
rimge  Derer  haring  been  annulled,  the 
consequence  would  be  that  John  Margetts, 
the  son  of  a  brewer,  might  become  the  root 
and  Yerr  stirpt  of  a  family,  by  means  to 
which  he  would  not  assign  a  character* 
The  petitioner  prayed  to  be  allowed  to 
substantiate  the  allegations  of  the  petition 
at  the  Bar  of  the  House,  and  that  the 
House  would  take  immediate  and  effectual 
measures  to  nndicate  the  privileges  of  the 
House*  and  uphold  the  dignity  of  the 
Peerage,  and  protect  the  rights  of  the 
petitioner  and  his  family.  He  lepeated^ 
that  their  Lordships  ought  to  lose  no  time 
in  taking  whatever  steps  the  necessity  of 
the  case  seemed  to  require ;  one  witness, 
for  example  died  very  recently.  He  aU 
luded  to  a  most  respectable  citizen  of 
London — of  whose  death  it  was  impossible 
to  speak,  without  reffretting  the  loss  of  so 
useful  and  respectable  a  member  of  society 
—the  late  Mr.  Ridgway,  of  Piccadilly. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  and  so  likewise  was 
the  late  master  of  Westminster  School. 

Lord  Campbell  said,  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  parties  alluded  to  in  the  petitions  just 
presented,  or  whether  the  facts  stated 
could  be  substantiated,  but  he  thought  it 
indispensably  necessary  that  some  measure 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  enormous 
fraud  that  would  be  perpetrated,  and  the 
injury  that  would  be  done  to  the  petition- 
ers, if  the  facts  should  be  proved,  by  the 
succession  of  an  illegitimate  claimant  of 
the  honours  of  the  Marquisate.  Their 
Lordships  ought,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
immediately  to  interpose,  to  save  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  country  from  the  insult  to 
which  they  appeared  to  be  exposed.  There 
was  no  remedy  whatsoever  as  the  law  now 
eiisted.  A  case  somewhat  similar  had 
occurred  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, on  the  death  of  the  last  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  when  a  coach -maker  in 
DubKn,  laid  claim  to  the  title  and  honours. 
On  that  occasion,  at  the  application  of  the 
Omnless  Dowager,  an  oraer  was  made  by 
their  Lordships  tiiat  the  dainiaat  was  a 
false  and  impudent  pretender ;  but  he 
apprehended,  thai  in  the  present  day,  tlieir 
Lorlships  would  be  Tery  loath  to  exercise 
euch  a  jurwdiction.  The  case  detailed  in 
tins  preeent  petitioM  was  of  a  most  extra- 
ordinary nature,  and  lie  felt  the  (uli  diffi- 
culty of  establishing  a  pncedent.     It, 


would  be  for  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
to  consider  whether  he  should  not  intro- 
duce a  bill  specifically  to  meet  the  prt^nt 
case. 

Lord  Brougham  said,  the  parties  claim- 
ing to  be  ohimren  of  Marquess  Townshend 
need  not  object  to  the  introduction  of  a 
measure,  if  they  had  confidence  in  tbeir 
claims.  The  sooner  the  matter  was  brought 
to  an  inquiry  by  calling  evidence  on  either 
side,  in  conseouence  of  a  bill  or  other  pro- 
oeedine  the  better.  There  might  be  a 
bastaraising  bill,  or  a  bill  declaring  the 
other  party  the  legitimate  heir  to  the 
Marquisate  *,  but  he  thought  their  Lord- 
ships would  be  averse  to  either  of  those 
methods  of  proceeding.  A  middle  course 
miffht,  however,  he  round.  They  might 
declare  that  the  children  of  Lord  Towns- 
hend*s  wife  should  not  succeed  to  the 
honours  of  the  late  Marquess  Townahend, 
which  would  set  aside  their  claims  to  the 
rights  of  Peerage,  which  were  limited  to 
the  legitimate  issue  of  the  present  Mar- 
quess Townshend.  He  would  have  no  ob- 
jection, in  the  mean  timoi  to  refer  the  pe- 
titions to  a  committee. 

The  Lotd  Ckancelhr  said,  noUe  Lords 
would  recollect  the  Macclesfield  case,  since 
which  period  great  caution  had  been  exer- 
cised in  cases  of  this  nature.  The  person 
claiming  to  be  Earl  of  Leicester  had  a 
right  to  be  present  in  their  Lordships' 
House,  when  her  Majesty  was  present. 
The  better  way  would  be  to  have  the  bill, 
in  this  case,  brought  in  by  some  member 
of  the  family. 

Lord  Brougham  moved,  that  the  peti- 
tions be  referred  to  a  committee  to  consider 
theifi — ^^e  persons  composing  the  commit- 
tee to  be  the  same  as  those  who  sat  on  a 
committee  appointed  last  Session  to  consi- 
der a  petition  then  presented,  relating  to 
this  case,  from  Lord  Charles  Towoshend* 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF   COMMONS, 
Friday,  March  2,  1843. 

UntUTu.]     Bills.     Pubiic.-^l^-  Turnpike  Roadi  (Ibb* 

land). 

tf*-  Lmt  of  EvideoMk 

ll4H>r«erf.— Justloai  of  PMee  {IrelawDi 

Received  the  Royal  Anent :— forged  Exchequer  Bills ; 

CobI  Venders  Penalties. 

Prtattfe.— 1«-  St.  nottM  Chunteis  Ptymontii  Roadii 

Carriafes,  etc. ;  Jackson^  Divoraei 
Pbtiti OM8  PRJMKNTSD.    By  Sir  R,  H.  TngRs,  feoln  Rugtiy, 

against  Lord  BUeribOMOgh'S  Proctanatioa.— >By  Sir  U. 

Dougiaa*  «nd  Mr.  AgMonby,  from  Uveipoot  I|mrioii. 

WindMster,  Carlisle  Worcester,   and  a  Law  Society, 

against  tlie  Bodeslastical  Courts  BilL—By  Cdond  Wynd- 
fKm  liitflei— flBB,  WaniiwgnMipi 
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Ford,  Leominster,  and  Arundel,  for  the  Repeal  of  the 
Malt  Tax.— By  Mr.  W.  O.  Stanley.  Mr.  LiddeU,  Lord 
Clive,  Mr.  Mackensie,  and  Mr.  S.  Wortley.  from  Sud- 
bury, Durham,  Theifod,  Craven,  Dunlcy,  RoCherhithe, 
Chhic,  Conway,  the  Archdeaconry  of  Wilu,  Llancani- 
flraid  Olaw,  St.  Martin,  SalUbury,  Athboum,  Newchurch 
with  Ryde,  Llandulat,  Anglewy,  Cirencerter,  and  Nar- 
berth,  against  the  Union  of  the  Sees  of  St.  Asaph  and 
Bangor.— By  Dr.  Bowring,  Mr.  Ewart,  and  Mr.  G.  W. 
Wood,  IVom  Mold  Green,  Kendal,  ilaslingden,  Alden, 
Musbury,  John  Taylor  and  Family,  Joseph  Hindidiflb 
and  Family,  Dalkeith,  and  Joseph  Jaduon  and  Family, 
ft>r  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn-laws.— By  Mr.  A.  Campbell, 
ftom  Kilmamodc,  against  the  Law  of  Patronage  in  the 
Sootch  Churdi.  —  From  Launcestun,  against  portions  of 
the  English  Poor-law.— By  Bfr.  T.  Duncombe,  ftom  Li- 
verpool, for  pladng  the  Theatres  there  under  the  Direc- 
tion of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  or  the  Bfayor  of  LiverpooL 
—By  the  same,  fltxn  North  Shidds.  for  an  Inquiry  into 
the  Causes  of  the  late  Outbreak.— By  Mr.  F.  Maule, 
fkom  Ploan,  Aucfacnbowie,  and  Plean  CblUery,  fiir  Repeal 
or  Amendment  of  the  Mines  and  Collieries  Act.— From 
South  Moulton,  against  the  Exemption  of  Mail  Coaches 
ftom  Turnpike  Tolls.— From  Cadogan  Williams,  fbr  In-  | 
ifuiry  Into  his  Scheme  as  to  DeAsred  Annuities.— From 
James  Wiggins,  fbr  Means  to  Emigrate^— From  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Foster,  against  the  Parodiial  Assessment  Act«— 
Fnm  BelAut,  for  placing  the  Irish  Spirit  Trade  on  the 
same  (boClng  as  the  English.  —  From  Samuel  Gordon, 
against  the  Proceedings  of  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery 
regarding  him.— From  the  Counties  of  Warwick,  and 
Leicester,  in  (kvour  of  the  Dogs  BilL — From  the  Grand 
Jury  of  Monafl^ian,  against  the  Medical  Cliaritics  (Ire- 
land) BllL— From  Kilkcel  Union,  for  Suppression  of 
Mendicancy  (Ireland).— From  Ncwry,  respecting  Bakers 
Working  llourk— From  Edward  Groves.  Plan  for  Li- 
quidating the  National  Debt.— From  Newport  (i.  w.),  for 
Allantion  in  Law  of  Churdi  Rates. 


Treaty  op  Washington — Papers.] 
Viscount  Palmerston,  io  reference  to  the 
motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice  for 
Thursday,  and  which  had  dropped  in  con- 
sequence of  there  having  been  no  House, 
said  he  was  anxious  to  fix  it  for  some  day 
on  which  it  could  have  precedence.  It 
might  stand  for  the  16th. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  he  was  anxious  to 
explain  the  course  he  intended  to  take  in 
regard  to  the  motion  of  the  noble  l^rd. 
It  would,  he  thought,  be  unfortunate  that 
a  question  of  so  much  importance  should 
turn  merely  on  the  production  of  pa^iers. 
With  respect  to  the  correspoudence  be- 
tween Lord  Ashburton  and  Mr.  Webster, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  assign 
any  grounds  of  public  inconvenience 
against  their  production.  Still,  if  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  and  of  Lord 
Ashburton  were  to  be  the  question  for  dis- 
cussion, it  would  be  better  that  some  dis- 
tinct motion  should  at  once  be  made,  than 
a  proposal  for  the  production  of  papers. 
lie  was  perfectly  prepared  to  lay  on  the 
Table  the  papers  he  had  mentioned,  but 
confidential  communications — communi- 
cations of  the  greatest  importance— be- 
tween the  American  Secretary  of  State 
the  British  Ministeri  it  would  be  quite 


impossible  to  produce.  If  the  noUe  Lofd 
thought  it  would  facilitate  hb  views  to 
have  his  own  correspondence  during  the 
time  he  held  office,  and  up  to  the  latest 
period,  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  was  not  aware 
that  there  would  be  any  objectioo  to  pro- 
ducing it ;  but  he  would  look  ioto  it  with 
greater  attention ;  and  if  any  parts  coaU 
be  produced,  so  as  to  bring  the  corres* 
pondence  up  to  the  period  when  the  pie* 
sent  negotiations  commenced,  he  had  no 
objection. 

Viscount  Palmerston  said,  hit  object 
undoubtedly  was  to  brin;^  under  discussioo 
in  that  House  the  negotiation  and  the 
treaty.  He,  of  course,  had  anticipated 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  could  not  ob- 
ject to  the  production  of  that  part  of  the 
correspondence  for  which  he  had  moved. 
which  passed  between  Lord  Ashburton 
and  Mr.  Webster,  because  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  he  remembered,  moved  for 
the  production  of  similar  papers  on  similar 
grounds.  He  had  thought  it  poasible  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  might  make  aome  ob» 
jection  to  the  latter  part  of  the  motion, 
although  he  (Viscount  Palmeraton)  had 
so  worded  his  motion,  by  making  use  of 
the  word  "  extracts,"  as  to  give  the  Go- 
vernment the  opportunity  of  aelecting 
such  of  the  papers  as  might  be  produced 
without  inconvenience.  If  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  thought  there  would  be  no  objec- 
tion to  laying  on  the  Table  the  correspon- 
dence down  to  the  latest  period,  it  would 
be  convenient  to  him  to  have  them,  but 
that  would  be  a  further  ground  for  urging 
the  production  of  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  Foreign  Secretary  of  State  and 
Lord  Ashburton.  He  thought,  however, 
the  notice  he  had  given  would  answer  his 
purpose — that  of  bringing  the  matter  un- 
der discussion. 

Sir  R.  Peel  thought  that  the  noble 
Lord,  in  fairness  to  himself,  would  like  to 
have  the  correspondence  brought  up  to  the 
time  he  left  office.  He  was  not  aware 
that  any  inference  against  the  noble  Lord 
could  be  drawn  from  it.  He  would  have 
no  objection  to  produce  the  whole  of  the 
correspondence ;  but  to  produce  the  con- 
fidential communications  between  the  fo- 
reign and  the  British  represen  tali  vet,  was 
contrary  to  all  precedent.  He  was  willing 
to  produce  all  that  could  give  the  House 
a  clear  conception  of  the  proceedings,  and 
enable  the  noble  Lord  to  found  a  motion 
if  he  thought  proper. 

Subject  at  an  end. 
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Printed  Papers — Privileges.]  Sir 
R.  Peel,  in  the  absence  of  the  Solicitor- 
general,  and  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Worcester  (Sir  T.  Wilde),  deferred 
the  adjourned  debate  on  the  question  of 
Printed  Papers  until  Tuesday  next.  If 
upon  Monday  it  should  appear  that  those 
bon.  and  learned  Gentlemen  would  be  un- 
able to  be  present  in  the  House  on  Tues- 
day, in  consequence  of  their  engagements 
on  the  circuit,  he  (Sir  R.  Peel  would  then 
on  Monday)  state  what  course  he  should 
propose  to  pursue. 

The  adjourned  debate  was  further  ad- 
journed till  Tuesday  following. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope — Port  Natal.] 
Mr.  Hume  wished  to  know  whether  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
would  hate  any  objection  to  lay  on  the 
Table  of  the  House  the  correspondence 
that  had  taken  place  between  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  this  country,  relative  to 
what  had  taken  place  with  respect  to  the 
boers  of  Port  Natal. 

Lord  Stanley  said,  that  he  would  en- 
deavour to  make  a  selection  of  the  cor- 
respondence, and  lay  it  on  the  Table  of 
the  House.  He  could  not,  however,  con- 
ceive of  what  use  it  could  be  to  the  hon. 
Member. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  have  it  in  order  to 
know  why  a  civil  war  was  carrying  on  in 
that  country. 

Canadian  Flour.]  Mr.  Labouchere 
begged  to  put  a  question  to  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  upon  a 
subject  of  considerable  importance,  and 
with  respect  to  which  there  existed  a 
good  deal  of  misapprehension.  The 
noble  Lord,  a  short  time  since,  stated 
to  the  House  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government,  in  the  course 
of  the  present  Session,  to  permit  the  ad- 
mission of  Canadian  flour  into  this  coun- 
try at  a  nominal  duty,  provided  the  legis- 
lature of  Canada  passed  measures  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Government,  with  a  view  to  the 
prevention  of  fraud.  The  noble  Lord 
stated,  at  the  tame  time,  that  the  legisla- 
ture of  Canada  bad  passed  a  bill,  levying 
a  doty  of  35.  a  quarter  upon  wheat  passing 
from  the  United  States  into  Canada. 
Now,  upon  this  statement,  an  impression 
had  gone  forth  to  the  public  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  limit 
the  privilege  of  admission  at  a  nominal 
duty  to  flour,  the  produce  of  wheat  grown 


in  Canada — that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  alter,  in  that  respect, 
the  law  which  at  present  existed,  and 
which  contained  no  such  restriction.  He 
believed^that  this  was  a  misapprehension ; 
but  as  it  prevailed  amongst  many  Gentle- 
men connected  with  the  Canada  trade, 
perhaps  the  noble  Lord  would  be  kind 
enough  to  state  distinctly  what  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Government  were  upon  the 
point. 

Lord  Stanley  had  no  difficulty  in  an. 
swering  the  question— the  only  difficulty 
was  to  imagine  how  the  misapprehension 
to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
adverted  could  ever  have  arisen.  The 
existing  law  made  no  distinction  between 
flour  manufactured  from  wheat,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  United  States,  and  flour  ma- 
nufactured from  wheat  the  produce  of 
Canada.  As  long  as  the  flour  was  manu- 
factured in  Canada,  it  had  always  been 
imported  into  this  country  as  Canadian 
produce;  and  there  was  no  intention  on 
the  part  of  her  Majesty's  Government  to 
make  any  alteration  in  that  provision  of 
the  law.  There  was  no  intention  of  draw- 
ing any  distinction  not  now  drawn  with 
regard  to  flour  coming  from  Canada,  whe- 
ther it  were  the  growth  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  Canadas. 

Opium  Compensation.]  Lord  John 
Russell  wished  to  ask  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  a  question  with  respect  to 
the  opium  which  had  been  surrendered  at 
Canton.  It  was  understood  by  some  par- 
ties that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  stated, 
on  a  former  evening,  that  the  only  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  the  settlement  of  the 
claims  of  the  opium  merchants  existed  in 
the  fact,  that  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
with  China  had  not  yet  been  received.  At 
there  seemed  to  be  some  misapprehension 
upon  the  subject,  perhaps  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  repeat  the  statement  he 
had  made  on  the  former  evening. 

The  Chancellor  of  tlte  Exchequer  said, 
that  what  he  had  stated  to  the  noble  Lord 
on  the  former  occasion  was  precisely  this : 
that  until  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty 
with  China  were  exchanged,  it  would  not 
be  consistent  with  usage  and  practice  to 
deal  with  the  question  as  settled ;  that  the 
Government  could  not  act  upon  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  until  it  was  signed 
and  ratified  by  the  governments  of  the  two 
countries ;  that  the  information  necessary 
to  guide  the  Government  as  to  the  value 
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*  \htkai|H>re,  \»ili  of  March,  1839.— My 
■Jt'.*i  Nil  •  I  bdvti  uudeavourtid,  to  the  best  of 
tu>  :i1mIu>,  tu  give  every  effect  to  the  coroman- 
vlai.iii.uluuf*B  instructions.  1  will  not  disguise 
itiat  it  KuN  been  a  painful  duty,  but  I  trust  not 
ihu  IvKM  couftcientiously  aim  zealously  per- 
luruiud.  I  cannot  but  lament,  in  common,  I 
havu  iiu  doubt,  with  his  excellency  and  the 
iiiuiiibcrti  of  his  whole  force,  that  two  regular 
:iiid  disiripliued  armies  brought  together  from 
Hu  t^icut  a  distance,  and  at  so  much  difficulty 
and  cost,  should,  at  the  very  moment  of  united 
action,  be  thus  maimed  and  dismembered, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  together  a 
mass  of  raw  levies,  like  the  Shah's  contingent, 
whusu  carriage  and  supplies  would  suffice  for 
the  bengal  or  lk>mbay  divisions,  and  who 
wuuld  again  be  much  better  employed  if  left 
here  for  formation  and  instruction ;  whereas, 
ill  their  present  state,  they  must  prove  worse 
than  worthless  in  advance.  Can  this  be  done 
in  the  vain  hope  of  giving  plausibility  to  the 
fiction  of  the  *  Shah  entering  his  dominions 
surrounded  by  his  own  troops  V  when  the  fact 
is  too  notorious  to  escape  detection  and  expo- 
sure, that  he  has  not  a  single  subject  or  Aff- 
ghaii  amongst  them !  his  army  being  composed 
of  camp  followers  from  the  company's  military 
stations.'* 

This  it  conclufive;  but  one  word  more. 
Writing  from  Shikarpore,  on  the  9th  of 
March,  18.')9,  Colonel  Dennie  says  that 
Shah  Soojah  hat  not  a  single  subject  or 
AiFghau  amongst  his  contingent.  What 
did  1  say  the  other  evening  ?  I  said  that 
the  Governor-general  had  stated  that 
Shah  Soojah  was  about  to  enter  Affghanis- 
tan  surrounded  by  his  own  tioops.  ["  No, 
no"].  Did  I  not  say  that?  Have  I  not  read 
the  Governor-general's  words?  "  Will 
enter  Affghanistan  surrounded  by  his  own 
troops !"  Are  not  those  the  very  words  of 
the  proclamation?  What,  then,  is  the 
meaning  of  the  interruption,  with  which 
my  statement  is  received.  Well,  Shikar- 
pore was  the  place  mentioned  by  the  noble 
Lord  as  that  at  which  Shah  Soojah  first 
met  with  any  of  the  Afighans.  In  reply 
to  that  statement  of  the  noble  lord's,  I 
quote  an  official  letter  from  Colonel  Den- 
nie, dated  Shikarpore,  and  saying  that 
Shah  Soojah  had  not  a  single  Affghan 
amongst  his  troops.  I  must  now  be  allowed 
to  put  a  question  to  the  noble  Lord.  Was 
not  Shah  Soojah's  army  officered  by  Bri- 
tish officers?  Was  it  not  paid  by  the 
money  of  the  East  India  Company  ?  And 
was  n(»t  that  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  in 
the  proclamation,  "  that  he  was  called  to 
the  throne  by  the  voice  of  his  country- 
men ?*'  That  was  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase,  and  what  I  said  the  othei  evening ; 


and  what  I  still  maintain  is,  that  thai  is 
a  statement  not  In  accordance  with  the 
truth,  and  therefore  that  it  ought  not  to 
have  entered  the  proclamation  made  by  a 
man  who  represented  the  great  and  honest 
community  of  this  country.  1  say  it  vat 
a  false  pretence ;  and  I  want  to  have  that 
assertion  disproved.  I  am  not  accoaio^ 
Lord  Auckland  of  being  in  his  own  private 
capacity  wrong;  but  I  accuse  the  system 
of  politics — the  system  of  political  morality 
which  allows  a  public  man,  in  a  pablic 
document  of  this  sort,  to  put  his  hand  to 
that  which  as  a  private  man  he  would  be 
ashamed  to  acknowledge.  I  claim  for  the 
public  that  kind  of  morality  which  we  all 
acknowledge  and  follow  in  private,  and  1 
say  that  in  private  the  passage  from  the 
proclamation  to  which  I  have  referred  will 
be  stamped  with  the  designation  which  1 
have  given  to  it — namely,  that  it  was  a 
false  declaration,  holding  out  false  pre- 
tences, and  was  unworthy  the  represenin. 
live  of  this  great  people.  That  was  my 
charge — a  charge  not  in  the  slightest  de* 
grce  answered  by  the  noble  Lord,  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  quarrelled  with  for  its 
truth ;  and  I  say  that  I  am  justified  when 
1  stand  up  for  the  observance  of  that  high 
and  pure  morality  in  public  affairs  which 
my  countrymen  are  accustomed  to  ad- 
here to  in  cheirown  private  relations. 

Lord  Palmersion:  As  the  hou.  and 
learned  Member  has  put  a  question  to  ne, 
perhaps  the  House  will  allow  me  to  answer 
it.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member  asks 
whether  the  native  troops,  which  accom- 
panied Shah  Soojah  into  Affghanistan, 
were  not  officered  by  British  officers,  and 
paid  by  the  East  India  Company  ?  Offi- 
cered by  British  officers,  undoobledly  they 
were ;  else  Shah  Soojah  could  not,  in  so 
shoit  a  space  of  time,  have  brought  then 
into  a  state  of  discipline.  They  were  paid 
by  Shah  Soojah.  [Mr.  Ro^ucL  Oh.]  I 
am  not  going  to  make  a  quibble.  I  say 
that  the  money  came  from  Shah  Soojah's 
treasury,  and  that  the  troops  owed  alle- 
giance to  him  ;  but  I  know  perfectly  well, 
and  do  not  pretend  to  conceal  it  from  the 
House,  that  the  means,  the  resources,  from 
which  Shah  Soojah  was  enabled,  at  that 
time,  to  pay  any  troops  at  all,  consisted  of 
supplies  furnished  as  a  subsidy  from  the 
Hast  India  Company.  The  British  Govern- 
ment in  India  avowedly  supported  Shah 
Soojah,  not  only  by  pecuniary  means,  but 
by  the  aid  and  protection  of  a  British  army. 
as  the  Governor-general  said,  to  defend 
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him  not  merely  against  foreign  interference, 
bot  against  Actions  opposition  at  home. 
I  think  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man seemed  to  misunderstand  ^hat  I  said 
about  Shikarpore.  What  I  said  was,  that 
until  Shah  Soojah  arrived  at  Shikarpore, 
it  "was  impossible  that  he  conld  raise  any 
Affghan  troops,  and  that  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  him  to  raise  any  great  number 
of  sach  troops  until  he  had  got  into 
Afghanistan  itself,  but  that  at  Shikar- 
pore be  was  joined  by  some  chiefs  and 
others,  who  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  place ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  pas- 
sage which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man has  read  from  Colonel  Dennie's 
letter,  I  repeat  and  affirm  that  assertion, 
speaking  as  I  do  from  information  derived 
from  a  quarter  which  1  cannot  doubt. 
The  subject  dropped. 

COICMISSIONS   IV     THE     ArMT.]      Ou 

the  question  for  reading  the  order  of  the 
day  for  going  into  supply. 

Mr.  Bemal  begged  to  bring  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House  a  case  of 
great  interest  to  the  army  in  general,  and 
especially  to  that  gallant  part  of  it  the 
Foot  Groards.  The  case  to  which  he  re- 
ferred was  that  of  General  Sir  John 
Woodford,  who  had  always  been  attached 
to  that  part  of  the  service.  Sir  John 
Woodford  entered  the  Grenadier  Guards 
io  the  year  1800.  In  1813  he  was  en- 
abled to  purchase  his  company,  giving  for 
it  the  regulation  price,  amounting  to  about 
4,800/.,  which  exceeded  by  about  300/. 
the  regulation  price  given  for  a  company 
in  the  line.  When  this  purchase  was 
made  in  1813  it  was  not  allowable  to  an 
officer  to  purchase  a  higher  grade  in  the 
Foot  Guards.  But  by  a  subsequent  re- 
gulation of  the  Horse  Guards,  it  was  de- 
clared and  legalized  that  the  superior 
grades  of  major  and  lieutenant-colonel  in 
the  Guards  might  be  obtained  by  purchase. 
This  being  the  case,  Sir  John  Woodford ^ 
being  naturally  reluctant  to  see  junior 
officers  step  over  his  head,  availed  hijnself 
of  the  first  opportunity  to  purchase  a  ma- 
jority, for  which  he  gave  the  regulation 
sum  3,500/.  Shortly  afterwards  he  pur- 
chased the  step  of  lieutenant-colonel,  for 
which  he  paid  the  regulation  price,  700/., 
so  that  in  the  whole.  Sir  John  Woodford 
had  expended  in  the  purchase  of  different 
g^des  io  the  Foot  Guards,  no  less  a  sum 
than  9,000Z.  In  1837,  by  the  brevet 
wbkh  then  came  out,  Sir  John  Woodford, 
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with  other  officers  of  the  same  rank,  be- 
came a  major-general.  Of  course,  when 
he  became  major-general,  he  could  no 
longer  hold  his  rank  as  lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  regiment.  He  could  not  hold  the 
two  together.  He  was  accordingly  pre- 
pared to  go  out  of  the  service,  fully  con- 
ceiving that  he  should  receive  the  whole 
of  the  money  that  he  had  expended  in 
the  purchase  of  the  different  grades 
through  which  he  had  advanced.  Instead 
of  that  he  was  informed  that  by  the  regu- 
lations of  the  service,  as  applied  to  the 
Guards,  he  could  only  receive  4,500/.  on 
selling  out,  which  was  less  by  300/.  than 
the  sum  he  had  paid  for  his  commission 
as  captain.  This  was  a  plain  statement 
of  the  case.  It  might  be  said  that  Sir 
John  Woodford  should  have  exercised  a 
greater  prudence  and  discretion,  and  have 
sold  out  of  the  Guards  before  he  took  his 
brevet  rank.  But  if  he  had  done  so,  he 
would  for  ever  have  deprived  himself  of  the 
chanceofobtainingastafTappointment.  The 
complaint  that  he  (Mr.  Bemal)  wished  to 
lay  before  the  House  was  this ;  hero  was 
an  officer  of  forty  years  standing  in  the 
army,  who  having  paid  9,000/.  to  obtain 
the  rank  he  held  in  the  service,  only  re- 
ceived from  the  war  office  when  he  sold 
out  as  major-general,  the  sum  of  4,500/. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  said,  that  the  case 
of  Sir  John  Woodford  came  before  his 
predecessor  in  office,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Edinburgh  (Mr. 
Macaulay),  and  the  late  Lord  Hill,  then 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  both  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  Secretary-at-War 
were  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  a  case 
which  they  could  entertain.  When  he 
came  into  office.  Sir  John  Woodford  had 
not  sold  his  commission,  and  his  case  was 
referred  to  him.  Being  a  personal  friend 
of  that  gallant  officer,  having  served  in 
the  same  regiment  with  him  about  thirty 
years  ago,  he  of  course  took  an  especial 
interest  in  the  case,  and  he  looked  into  it 
with  an  inclination,  if  possible,  to  come  to 
a  decision  favourable  to  Sir  John  Wood- 
ford ;  but  after  fully  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances, he  thought  it  impossible  to 
entertain  the  complaint.  Sir  John  Wood- 
ford*s  argument  was,  that  he  had  a  posi- 
tive and  vested  right  to  receive  from  the 
public  that  which  he  had  actually  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  his  commissions. 
Now  he  denied  that  position  altogether. 
But  first  of  all  he  must  observe  that  Sir 
John  Woodford  bad  not  spent  so  much 
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woiiey  at  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Beraal) 
90iiceivcd  be  bad.  In  1832,  Sir  John 
purchased  a  company  for  2,000/.  being  at 
the  old  rate.  He  was  afterwards  allowed 
to  purchase  his  majority  for  3,500/.,  and  he 
subsequently  paid  700/.  for  his  lieutenant- 
colonelcy,  making  altogether  6,200/.  In 
1837,  Sir  John  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  a  general  officer,  and  6ve  years  after  he 
claimed  to  sell  his  commission  in  the  army. 
He  was  then  told,  both  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  and  by  the  Secretary-at-War, 
that  if  he  did  so  he  could  only  receive  the 
regulation  price,  namely,  4,500/.  If  Sir 
John  Woodford  had  sold  his  commission 
as  lieutenant-colonel  previous  to  his 
being  promoted,  he  would  have  been  en- 
titled to  receive  the  sum  he  had  paid  for 
his  lieutenant-colonelcy,  ur  he  would  have 
been  entitled  to  exchange  into  the  half- 

Gy  infantry,  and  have  received  the  regu. 
lion  difference,  while  his  rank  would 
have  gone  on.  The  regulation  of  the 
service  h&d  been  that  a  general  officer 
who  had  sold  bis  commission,  whether  as 
an  officer  of  cavalry  or  of  infantry,  not 
having  any  regimental  commission  could 
only  sell  at  one  price— namely,  4,500/. 
The  fallacy  throughout  the  case  of  Sir 
John  Woodford  was  in  conceiving  that 
his  commission  was  a  vested  right,  and 
that  he  might  sell  it  for  whatever  he  could 
acquire.  That  was  not  the  case.  It  was 
not  till  the  year  1814  that  general  officers 
were  permitted  to  sell  their  commissions 
at  all,  and  subsequently  the  period  during 
which  they  could  do  so  was  limited  to 
sixty  years.  Under  these  circumstances 
he  thought  the  case  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber (Mr.  Hernal)  had  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  could  not 
be  entertained.  Here  the  matter  termi- 
nated. 

On  the  question  that  the  Order  of  the 
Day  be  read,  being  again  put. 

Rewards  or  Naval  OrriCEUs.]  Sir 
C.  Napier  begged  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  statement  he  had  made 
the  other  evening,  anxious  as  he  was  to 
sustain  a  character  for  Justice,  fairness, 
and  impartiality.  In  making  a  com- 
parison between  the  manner  in  which  two 
Boards  of  Admiralty  had  rewarded  dif- 
ferent officers,  he  had  stated  the  case  of  a 
captain  (Maunsell),  who,  although  dis- 
tinguishing himsclt  in  command  at  an  im- 
portant action,  had  not  been  made  C.B  , 
while  another   Board  of  Admiralty   had 


granUd  that  boDOur  to  Captain  Gray,  who 
had  only  urved  with  tbt  army  aa  st  nimm^ 
teer.  Upon  that  occasion  the  pnaent 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  very  anviscly 
contradicted  him :  and  the  boo.  Mwbar 
for  Halifax  very  indiacreetly  eonlradicted 
him  also.  Both  founded  their  contradictioo 
upon  an  extract  from  the  desfiateh  of 
General  Schoeda.  The  Secretary  of  tlM 
Admiralty,  and  the  ex-Secretary  too, 
should  have  known  the  rulea  of  the  atfffioe 
better.  [A  laugh].  The  recommaixiatiOA 
of  a  general  officer,  in  bis  deapaicb  to  tlM 
Secretary  of  State,  unless  aupportid  by 
his  own  commander-in*chief,  vu  ahao« 
lutely  good  for  nothing.  Ha  would  ahow 
that  in  the  case  of  Captain  Gray  tht  io> 
commendation  of  General  Schoedo  vna 
not  supported  by  the  commanderwn-chiaf 
in  the  slightest  way  whatever.  Sir  W. 
Parker,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  ships  he  had  brought  up  the  river, 
did  not  mention  the  Endymion  (which  waa 
commanded  by  Captain  Gray)  at  all ;  and 
he  went  on  to  sute,  that  so  littb  raaiat- 
ance  was  expected  it  was  not  deemed  do* 
cessary  to  land  the  seaman  and  marincai 
That  showed  pretty  clearly  that  Captain 
Grey  could  not  have  commanded  at  their 
disembarkation.  The  despatch  atated  that 
Captain  Richards,  Admiral  Parkar^a  flag^ 
captain,  afterwards  landed  from  the  flag* 
ship  with  200  marines,  and  a  party  of 
seamen.  Admiral  Parkar  exprcaatd  his 
admiration  of  the  energy  and  ability  wUh 
which  the  operations  wera  condocled,  ta» 
logixing  the  zeal  and  gallantry  of  the 
officer*,  and  enclosing  a  list  of  the 
ships  and  officers  most  conspicuously  en- 
gaged. The  only  error  be  had  con- 
mitted  waa  in  stating  that  the  Eodynioo 
was  not  at  Cbin-chow-foo,  when  in  fact 
that  vessel  was  there.  Admiral  Parker, 
as  he  had  stated,  encloaed  a  liat  of  tho 
officers  who  were  under  his  command  oo 
the  2 1  St  of  July.  1842,  and  in  that  liat 
the  name  of  Captain  Grey  did  not  appear. 
He  (Sir  C.  Napier)  was  therefore  perfectly 
right  in  stating  that  Captain  Grey  waa  not 
a  captain-commandant,  but  a  aimple  vo- 
lunteer. He  thought  it  waa  not  right  that 
a  volunteer  should  receive  the  same  reward 
that  was  accorded  to  an  officer  in  com- 
mand. In  the  case  of  an  army  landed  by 
a  fleet,  if  there  was  not  empfovnient  for 
the  naval  officers  in  command,  they  might 
obtain  leave  from  the  admiral  to  attach 
themselves  as  volunteers  to  the  troopa, 
and  they  would  have  the  same  light  which 
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to  a  questioDy  that  it  was  his  iotentioo  to 
lend  out  to  India,  by  the  mail  of  to- 
morrow, directions  for  making  certain  dis- 
tributions of  the  sums  payable  to  the 
parties  who  had  surrendered  the  opium  at 
Canton.  Was  the  right  bon.  Gentleman 
aware  that  the  whole  of  the  documents 
respectiog  these  claims  had  been  sent  from 
India  to  England,  that  applications  had 
been  made  at  the  Treasury  for  payment, 
and  that  the  applicants  were  now  waiting 
the  answer  of  the  Government?  If  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  adhered  to  his  in- 
tention of  sending  out  to  India  the  in- 
structions to  which  he  had  referred,  great 
inconvenience  and  delay  would  be  occa- 
sioned. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  he  did  not  understand  that  the  state 
of  the  case  was  as  it  was  represented  by 
the  bon.  Gentleman.  The  only  payment 
oo  account  of  opium  that  was  made  was 
at  Canton,  upon  the  production  of  certain 
receipts  from  Captain  Elliot.  If  those  re- 
ceipts were  forwarded  to  this  country,  as 
had  been  stated,  he  thought  that  it  would 
be  calculated  to  embarrass  the  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  a  settlement  of  those 
claims.  It  was  very  necessary  to  avoid 
making  double  payments  of  this  sort  in 
China  and  in  England  ;  and  therefore  it 
was  essentially  necessary  that  before  ques- 
tions of  this  sort  could  be  satisfactorily 
answered,  every  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  so  as  to 
know  precisely  in  what  situation  the  re- 
ceipts oo  behalf  of  which  these  payments 
were  to  be  made,  are.  After  the  state- 
ments which  had  been  made  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  he  thought  it  would  be  most 
iocoovenient«  if  not  absurd,  to  send  out 
any  final  instructions  with  respect  to  this 
subject  ontil  he  gave  full  consideration  to 
the  facts  now  brought  under  his  notice. 
Under  these  circumstances,  nothing  could 
be  sakl  upon  the  matter  until  time  is  af- 
forded for  ample  consideration. 

Mr.  A,  Smith  said,  that  he  had  received 
from  India  several  communications  upon 
thisfsubject,  principally  with  reference  to 
the  amount  it  was  intended  to  distribute 
among  those  who  had  suffered  losses  by 
the  seizure  of  this  opium. 

The  Chancellor  of  tlxe  Exchequer  said, 
that  the  Government  had  received  the 
fullest  information  respecting  the  value  of 
this  opium  and  the  time  it  was  surrendered 
to  the  Government.  The  whole  of  those 
papers  would  ba  laid  befora  Parliamcnti 


which  he  considered  would  be  a  more  con- 
venient course  than  laying  them  on  the 
Table  by  piecemeal. 

Mr.  Ewart  begged  to  ask  whether  it  was 
intended  by  her  Majesty's  Government  to 
continue  in  that  anomalous  course  of  per- 
mitting the  further  growth  of  opium  in 
India  ?  He  must  say,  that  any  govern- 
ment which  encouraged  the  growth  of 
opium  was  committing  a  serious  crime. 
He  also  wished  to  ask  whether  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  open  the 
trade  of  Patna  opium,  which  was  at  pre- 
sent a  monopoly  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  her  Majesty's  Government  would  be 
guided  in  the  course  they  would  pursue  in 
respect  to  this  subject  by  the  fullest  in- 
formation that  could  be  procured.  The 
result  of  this  inquiry  had  not  as  yet  been 
perfected;  but  he  hoped  he  should  be 
soon  able  to  lay  the  fullest  and  the  clearest 
information  with  reference  to  the  subject 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House. 

Sir  R,  Ped  had  only  to  say,  what  he 
had  said  on  a  former  occasion,  namely, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  opinion 
of  the  person  who  had  been  sent  out  to 
China  on  this  important  subject.  He 
thought,  that  looking  to  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  our  relations  with  China,  and  the 
immense  importance  which  attached  to  the 
matter  to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Ewart)  had  referred,  it  was  essential  that 
whatever  was  done  should  be  done  by  the 
person  who  had  local  opportunities  to  form 
a  judgment.  He  thought  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  postpone  the  question,  as  it  was 
connected  with  our  future  relations  with 
China. 

Supply — Navy  Estimates.]  House 
in  a  committee  of  supply. 

On  the  question  that  a  sum  of  620,164/. 
be  granted  to  her  Majesty,  to  defray  the 
charge  of  provisions  and  victualling  stores, 
including  freight  and  other  charges,  for 
33,500  men,  including  5,000  royal  ma- 
rines and  2,000  boys,  to  be  employed  in 
her  Majesty's  fleet,  and  also  for  the  packet 
service,  for  one  year,  ending  3 1st  March, 
1844. 

Captain  Pechell  availed  himself  of  that 
opportunity  to  complain  of  the  delay  on 
the  part  of  the  Admiralty  authorities  in 
taking  advantage  of  the  various  sugges- 
tions and  improvements  which  had  been 
made  in  our  steam  navigation.  As  far 
back  as  1839  a  vessel  worked  by  Smith's 
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•crew  propeller,  the  Archimcdet,  vat  absurd  to  briag  «p  jwr  mtm  ia  a  piae* 
brought  ooder  the  notice  of  the  Admiralty,  lice  which  took  ten  yeara  litmi  tbeir  \km^ 
and  she  made  a  voyage  of  tome  5,000  Bat  if  the  Hooaa  wo«ld  sot  eoMaal  io 
BBiiet  in  the  most  latitfactory  manner.  :  inereaie  the  ezpeaae^  at  least  tho  ratioos 
Great  injustice  had  been  done  to  thoie  of  spirits  might  be  takea  away  lioai  boya 
who  had  been  the  originators  of  this  inven-  \  of  the  first  and  aecood  cUas.  Ha  ww 
tion.  In  proof  of  this  the  gallant  Officer  t  happy  to  hear  from  the  right  boa.  Bar^ 
referred  to  the  case  of  the  Rattler,  at  |  net,  that  it  was  ioteadcd  lo  redta  tba 
Slieerness.  Mr.  Smith  had  been  removed,  Mediterranean  fleet,  and  be  bopad  Iha 
it  appeared,  and  Mr.  Brunei  was  superin- :  right  hon.  Barooct  woaM  carry  bia  ii 


tending  the  fitting  out  of  that  vessel.  But '  tions  into  eflect  of  haviiig  oal^  fb«r  aail  of 
bow  stood  the  matter?  Why,  Mr.  Dronel, '  the  line  on  that  atation.  Sbipa  that  wan 
in  a  letter  stated  that  be  was  ready  to  fit '  sometimes  lying  io  Malta  barbow  aigbt 
a  screw  of  such  dimensions  as  Mr.  Smith  months  in  the  year;  and  be  ooca  knew  n 
should  propose  as  best  adapted  to  carry  ship  lie  io  the  Tagns  tor  tbraa  yaaia. 
out  his  views.  He  could  not  understand  !  These  were  bad  schools  both  for  aaassea 
why  the  Admiralty,  having  so  long  since  '  and  young  officers.  He  thought,  too,  that 
acknowledged  the  efficiency  of  this  screw, !  the  system  of  permitting  eapiaina  of  abipa 
should  now  almost  throw  impediments  in  j  to  tske  their  wives  and  familiea  with  tban 
the  way  of  its  more  general  adoption.  This  ;  open  to  serioos  objection.  AnoCbar  prae- 
was  no  party  afiair,  it  was  one  in  which  .  tice  to  which  ha  objeclad,  waa  that  of  a^ 
the  good  sense  of  the  House  must  niti- !  lecting  men  for  the  bigbeH  oommanda  in 
mately  prevail.  There  was  a  sieam-yacbt  ^  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  eflfeicncy,  iba 
building  for  the  use  of  her  Majesty  and  \  practice  being  lo  appoint  tboae  to  iba 
he  rejoiced  at  ir.  The  service  were  de- ,  most  responsible  poata  who  bad  baaa 
lighud  to  find  that  her  Majesty  was  pleased  longest  ashore.  An  officer  vbo  wna  nl- 
to  take  voyages.  The  more  her  Majesty .  lowed  to  remain  long  aahora  feacffaliy 
saw  of  the' navy  the  better.  got  married,  and  that  akma  iodt  40  par 

Captain  Rwis  approved  of  the  reduction  cent,  away  from  bb  effieieney. 
of  4,000  men  in  the  navy,  as  we  were  now  i  Mr.  C.  Buiier  wished  to  ask  a  qjaaalioa 
at  peace  with  all  the  world.  He  thought  respecting  the  mode  adopted  by  tno  Go- 
that  this  reduction  would  in  no  way  im-  ,  vernment  for  the  tranaport  of  troopa.  It 
pair  the  efficiency  of  the  navy.  He  would, :  appeared  that  two  regiments  bad  recently 
however,  recommend  that  the  different  been  ordered  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
captains  now  on  service  should  have  li«  The  Admiralty  had,  in  iba  firrt  instanea« 
beriy  to  select  from  their  crews  and  dts-  '  advertised  for  ships,  but,  instead  of  ucm 
charge  all  men  of  bad  character.  If  thia  cepting  any  tender,  they  had  aent  oat  Iba 
were  done,  the  navy  would  be  weeded  of  troops  in  two  of  her  Majeaty'a  abipa,  Iba 
a  thousand  inefficieot  men,  and  the  ser-  Thunderer,  and  the  Rodney,  tbe 
vice  much  improved.  With  reference  lo  of  which  proceeding  be  had  beard 
the  manning  of  the  ships,  he  thought  one  mated  at  41,000/.  Large  raerebaal 
Government  had  not  allowed  sufficient  sels  in  every  way  eligible  for  Ibe 
complements,  but  that  the  succeeding  might  have  been  hired  at  Iha  rata  of  81. 
Government  had  gone  to  the  other  ex-  a-head,  which  would  have  maila  Ibe  ai* 
treme.  The  present  crews  were  too  nn*  pense  for  taking  out  tbe  troopai  which 
inerous.  If  they  wsnted  to  mske  good  amounted  to  1,000  asen,  only  8,00(ML 
officers  they  should  have  short  crews ;  the  ,  These  statements  had  beaa  laada  lo  bias 
reel  merits  of  the  officers  would  then  ap«  on  most  respectable  authority, 
pear.  There  was  a  point  relating  to  the  -  Mr.  &  Herbert  waa  surprised  10 
victualling  which  he  wished  to  press.  It  the  eipensa  of  sending  oat  the 
was,  of  course,  of  the  utmost  importance  meats  to  the  Cape  eatimated  al  so  larga  a 
that  the  men  on  board  ship  should  be  sum  aa  41,000/.  The  boa.  and  laaraad 
orderly  ami  sober.  Twenty-nine  out  of  Member  opposite  aeensed  to  bava  dariftd 
thirty  of  the  offences  that  occurred  arose  his  information  from  persona  conaaotad 
finni  drunkenrieu.  He  should  recom-  with  the  shipping  interest,  whose  calcala* 
mend,  therefore,  the  American  system,  tions  were  made  in  a  very  diflereat 
which,  he  believed,  had  been  found  to  ner  from  that  in  which  the  aatiauuaa 
succeed,  of  giving  increased  wages  to  tlie  lay  before  Parliament  ware  prapaiad.  Il 
men  who  did  not  drink.    It  was  clearly    wu  in  fact  no  aaay  matter 
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complain  of  the  want  of  ships  on  foreign 
stations.  At  Monte  Video  there  were  two 
American  ships*  there  was  a  large  French 
frigate,  there  was  a  Brazilian  vessel,  and 
a  Swedish  ressel,  and  our  whole  force  was 
only  one  brig.  As  the  case  of  the  assist- 
ant-surveyors in  the  navy  had  been  men- 
tioned, be  felt  bound  to  put  in  a  claim  on 
behalf  of  the  masters,  and  to  express  a 
hope  that  the  memorial  some  time  since 
presented  by  this  most  valuable  class  of 
officers  would  be  attended  to.  He  could 
not  avoid  also  pointing  out  on  the  present 
occasion  how  improperly  the  Income-tax 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  all  branches  of 
the  service.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  circular 
issued  from  Somerset- house  and  forwarded 
by  the  Admiralty  to  all  admirals,  captains, 
and  pursers,  and  which  in  effect  appointed 
them  taxing  officers,  collectors,  and  almost 
informers.  Now  let  the  committee  re- 
member that  an  admiral  commanding.in- 
chief  was  allowed  for  table  money  at  a 
certain  rate  per  day,  amounting  in  the 
year  to  1,000/. ;  but  from  this  grant  of 
the  public  to  an  officer  holding  a  high 
station,  and  having  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  that  station  with  hospitality,  a  reduction 
of  3  per  cent,  was  to  be  made  in  the  shape 
of  Income-tax ;  in  short  he  must  reduce 
his  hospitalities  or  the  comforts  of  his 
table,  because,  in  fact,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  either  forbade  so  many 
guests  or  whipped  off  so  many  dishes  from 
the  table. 

Captain  Jones  said,  the  condition  of  the 
aisistant-surgeon,  which  had  been  mooted 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose^  was  of 
considerable  importance.  The  question 
why  these  were  permitted  to  mess  in  the 
ward-room  or  gun-room  had  not  yet  been 
answered.  He  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Member  |for  Montrose  in  thinking  that 
such  a  concession,  which  would  be  satis. 
factory  to  the  medical  officers,  would  be 
of  great  advantage  to  the  service. 

Captain  Gordon  said^  he  had  listened 
with  great  attention  to  all  that  had  taken 
place,  but  would  not  now  enter  upon  the 
points  touched  upon^  as  they  would  regu- 
larly come  before  the  committee  when  the 
votes  to  which  they  respectively  related 
were  proposed*  He  would  merely  say  a 
word  on  one  or  two  topics  which  had  been 
urged,  and  to  which  no  vote  applied.  As 
to  the  assistant-surgeons,  he  begged  to 
state  that  the  recommendation  of  the  naval 
and  military  commission  had  been  carried 
out  with  the  exception  of  that  as  to  rank. 


However,  the  whole  subject  of  the  navy 
regulations  would  undergo  revision.  With 
reference  to  the  messing  of  the  assistant 
surgeons,  he  was  afraid  it  was  not  quite 
so  simple  a  matter  as  some  hon.  Members 
seemed  to  suppose,  because  there  were 
other  officers,  such  as  mates,  who  had 
passed  for  lieutenants,  who  roust  rank  at 
least  equal  with  the  assistant-surgeons;  and 
if  all  these  were  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
mess  great  inconvenience  would  arise. 
The  subject  would,  however,  be  taken  into 
consideration.  With  regard  to  the  mas- 
ters in  the  navy,  he  begged  to  assure  the 
hon.  and  gallant  officer  opposite  (Captain 
Pechell)  that  the  memorial  to  which  he 
had  referred  had  been  under  consideration ; 
and  that  the  Board  would  fairly  consider 
their  claims,  and  do  what  might  be  consi- 
dered right  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Hume  remarked,  that  he  observed 
that  a  grant  was  taken  out  for  only  twenty- 
three  schoolmasters.     How  was  that  ? 

Mr.  S.  Herbert  replied,  that  many  of 
the  chaplains  discharged  the  duties  of 
schoolmaster,  having  an  additional  allow- 
ance. 

Captain  Pechell  complained  of  the  con- 
sequences of  this  arrangement.  It  seemed 
that  because  a  chaplain  acted  as  a  school- 
master, the  captain  was  to  deduct  three 
per  cent,  from  his  additional  income.  So 
much  for  education  and  church  extension 
people.  But  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer went  further  than  this,  he  even 
deducted  the  three  per  cent,  from  the  ad- 
ditional pay  which  was  received  by  en- 
gineers of  steam-vessels  whilst  in  a  tropical 
climate.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  instructed  captains  of  ships  to  get 
hold  of  this  pittance,  which  these  poor 
fellows  received  for  sweating  under  a  tro- 
pical climate. 

Captain  Rous  did  not  wish  the  men  who 
liked  grog  to  give  it  up  ;  all  he  desired 
was  to  give  a  premium  to  temperance,  and 
this  would  be  his  answer  to  the  remarks 
which  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member 
for  Aberdeen.  He  wanted  to  see  old 
officers  properly  rewarded,  and  that  they 
should  have  something  comfortable  to  look 
to  in  their  old  age.  He  was  quite  satis- 
6ed,  in  reference  to  what  had  been  said 
about  the  number  of  men  required  in  ships, 
that  it  was  very  injurious  to  have  ships 
not  properly  complemented. 

Sir  C  Napier  could  not  agree  in  any 
proposal  to  take  away  the  men's  grog.  A 
dram  at  sea  under  some  circumstances  wai 
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of  (reat  adtaotage ;  ha  bad  Ukeo  a  draai 
■ooBetimes  himwlf.  He  wished  the  old 
officers  to  have  those  admntages  which 
iheir  length  of  service  fairly  entitled  them 
to*  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  Admi- 
ralty would  establish  it  as  a  rale,  that  no 
man  in  future  should  be  put  on  the 
efficient  list,  eacept  a  vacancy  by  death 
took  place.  As  a  redoction  to  the  extent 
of  400^000/.  had  been  made  in  the  esti- 
mates,  he  hoped  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Each^uer  would  draw  bis  parse-strings 
and  devote  a  sum  of  about  20,000/.  to  the 
efficient  list. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

On  the  question  that  the  sum  of 
125,459/.  be  granted  to  defray  ihe  ex- 
penses of  the  Admiralty  department, 

Mr.  C.  Wood  said,  this  vote  gave  him 
an  opportunity  to  refer  to  a  matter  which 
be  had  alluded  to  on  a  former  occasion. 
It  was  the  new  item  which  appeared  in 
the  vote,  and  which  comprehended  the 
creation  of  a  new  officer,  that  of  deputy 
accountant-general.  Tberewasa  first  class 
clerk  to  be  reduced,  so  that  the  expense 
of  this  new  office  would,  therefore,  only 
be  the  difference  between  the  sum  to  be 
paid  to  the  new  officer  and  tbe  salary  of 
a  firsi-class  clerk ;  but,  though  tbe  addi- 
tional amount  would  be  small,  his  objec- 
tion was  not  so  much  to  the  amount  as  to 
tbe  principle.  He  coukl  see  no  adequate 
reason  for  the  creation  of  this  new  office. 
It  was,  in  his  opinion,  tbe  first  step  to- 
wards a  return  Co  that  objectionable  state 
of  things  which  existed  some  years  ago. 
Tbe  new  officer  vras  to  act  as  deputy  to 
the  civil  lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Upon 
principle  he  always  objected  to  tbe  ap- 
pointment of  deputies,  except  in  those 
cases  where  they  ware  indispensable.  In 
particular,  when  bills  required  lo  be 
signed,  or  money  was  to  be  paki  away,  he 
thought  it  was  an  unsound  practice  to 
have  these  offices  discharged  by  deputy. 
The  only  reason  for  the  appointment  of  a 
deputy  accountant-general  that  be  could 
see  was  to  relieve  the  civil  lord  of  the 
Admiralty  from  tbe  trouble  of  writing  a 
certain  number  of  signatures.  He  was  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  advisable  thai  nothing 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  free  the  civU 
lord  of  the  Admiralty  from  the  neceuily 
1^  personal  daily  attendance  at  Somerset- 
house.  It  was  important  that  a  civil  lord 
should  be  at  the  office  to  attend  to  the 
duties  personally ;  and  when  the  office  was 
first  eitabliabed  the  civil  lord  had  a  bouM 


given  to  him  to  live  in  at  Soaaenel-I 
When  this  House  was  takeo  away  for  pub- 
lic uses,  the  civil  lord  of  the  Admiralty  waa 
put  on  tbe  same  footing  as  a  loid  Ji  tba 
Treasury,  without  a  bouse ;  and  thia  lad  to 
tbe  difficulty  which  had  been  oecaaMMiallj 
experienced  in  procuring  tho  rqplar  at* 
tendance  of  the  civil  toid  at 
house.  It  was  a  great  check  oa  Iha 
in  the  personal  attendanea  of  the  civil  lord 
at  Somerset-house  ;  but  this  great  advaa* 
tage  would  be  lost  if  a  deputy  aoeoantaBl- 
general  was  appointed.  There  was  another 
point  why  a  civil  lord  of  tbe  Adaunlty 
should  be  at  Somersel-house ;  it  waa  the 
opportunity  he  would  have  of  fumishiag 
important  intelligence  to  the  GovtrwaoM* 
not  only  as  more  immadialelj  tnnoerwad 
his  own  office,  but  as  conoemed  other  d^ 
partments.  He  was  quite  aware  thai  a 
civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  mnat  HMt 
greatly  to  bis  clerks;  but  then  it  waa 
something  for  him  to  feel  that  the  napon- 
sibility  of  the  departasent  rested  on  hiSt 
which  would  make  him  watchful  over 
them.  He  repeated  that  he  objected  lo  the 
appointment  because  he  thdught  it  a  iw< 
currence  to  the  oU  systens  mhiSk  had 
completely  put  an  end  to  by  tbe 
changes,  aiid  the  very  life  and  aowl  of 
which  were  that  each  lofd  of  the  Adakailj 
shouki  attend  to  the  details  of  hia  oara 
peculiar  department. 

Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  did  not  aaa  hoar  it 
could  be  made  out  that  the  respoaaibility 
of  the  Lords  of  the  AdiiHraliy«  tot  any 
department  under  their  charfe,  area  ia 
any  degree  lessened  by  the  present  clause. 
In  common  with  tbe  hon.  Cientlaasaa  who 
last  spoke,  he,  too,  should  be  peenliarl  j 
jealous  of  aay  thing  which  oonid  land  to 
trench  upon  the  new  and  beaeficial  sysiaai 
introduced  by  his  right  boo.  Friend  (Sir 
J.  Graham),  or  appear  aay  thing  like  n 
letum  to  the  old  system ;  but,  so  far  fi 
regarding  the  additional  appointasant 
in  question  as  an  approach  lo  a  vieioos 
system,  he  considered  that  it  would  opn- 
rate  as  a  more  eflkient  check  lo  the  aunv 
paymeats  in  this  moat  important  branch 
of  the  public  service.  Tbe  responsibility 
on  the  Board  of  Admiralty  would  he  in  no 
degree  leas  than  before,  for  the  sigoatnia 
of  two  Lords  would  still  be  neccaaary  in 
all  contracu,  dec— the  only  diffei 
being  this  advantageous  one,  that  ii 
of  a  third  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  iha 
accounu  would  be  signed  by  an  offiear 
specially  appointed  for  this  purpaaei  arhaaa 
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doty  it  wouM  be  earefally  to  examine  the 
deUib  of  eeeh  bill»  and  who  might  natii- 
nJly  be  expected  to  do  this  with  a  closer 
degree  of  attention  and  more  minote  accu- 
racy than  any  other  person.  In  the  course 
of  Aim  year  there  were  no  less  than  40,000 
bills  to  go  through  in  detail.  Before  this 
new  officer  was  appointed  a  great  many 
errors  had  been  passed  over,  but  since  the 
appointment  had  taken  place,  such  errors 
had  been  detected  and  corrected,  much  to 
the  public  advantage.  It  was  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  besides,  that  neither  the  Ac- 
eoontant-general  nor  his  deputy  had  of 
themselves  the  power  of  ordering  the  pay- 
ment of  a  single  individual. 

Mr*  Lmbouehere  mast  say  that,  for  his 
part,  he  did  eipect  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
opposite  would  speak  as  to  a  measure, 
which  vras  a  large  step  towards  the  entire 
subversion  of  the  improved  system  which 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  introduced  into 
the  Admiralty.  On  a  former  night  he 
bad  understood  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to 
say  across  the  Tsble  that  he  had  not  been 
consulted  on  thb  change  before  it  was 
actually  carried  into  effect*  If  so,,  and  if 
the  right  boo.  Baronet  considered,  as 
sorely  he  eoold  not  fail  to  do,  that  this 
choDge  would  counteract  to  a  very  great 
extent  the  improvements  which  he  him- 
self had  taken  so  much  pains  to  introduce, 
be  was  quite  sure  that  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet would  not  hesitate  to  express  his 
opinion  on  the  subject ;  and  if  that  opinion 
nnfavonrable  to  the  change,  to  exert 

influence  to  have  that  change  super- 
seded. As  had  been  pointed  out  by  his 
boo.  Friend,  the  life  and  soul  of  the  im- 
proved system  was,  that  each  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  should  have  under  his  superin- 
tendence one  particular  departosent,  for 
the  saanagement  of  which  he  was  respon- 
sible to  the  first  Lord.  The  Accountant- 
general's  department  was  a  most  import- 
ant one.  No  less  than  six  millions  were 
paid  every  year  in  that  department :  was 
it  consistent  with  the  practice  in  other 
pnblic  departments  that  so  immense  a  sura 
as  this  sboold  be  paid  on  the  signature  of 
subordinate  persons,  however  efficient  and 
respectable?  It  was  argued  that  the  junior 
Lord  of  iha  Admiralty  had  so  much  other- 
wise  to  do  that  he  ought  to  be  relieved 
from  the  investigatioa  of  these  multifsrious 
aceonnts;  bat  surely  t]»e  business  of  the 
jnnior  Lord  was  neither  so  extensive  nor 
so  oomplicated  as  that  of  the  Accountant- 
paarat    It  appeared  to  hhn  to  be  of  the 


utmost  importance  that  there  should  be 
sn  indispensible  obligation  on  the  junior 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  to  attend  constantly 
at  Somerset-house.  If,  when  he  was  at 
the  Admiralty,  he  had  proposed  to  his 
right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  James  Graham)  to 
throw  aside  some  of  his  labours  and  to 
neglect  signing  those  bills,  he  could  ima- 
gine how  firm  would  have  been  the  refusal 
of  his  right  hon.  Friend,  and  in  what 
strong  terms  his  right  hon.  Friend  would 
have  commented  on  his  proposal.  And 
what  was  the  reason  now  assigned  for  thus 
excusing  the  junior  Lord  from  these  duties? 
It  was  said  that  the  number  of  bills  was 
doubled  in  amount ;  but  that  did  not  jus- 
tify the  departure  from  the  principle  on 
which  the  present  system  was  founded, 
and  it  threw,  contrary  to  that  principle, 
the  responsibility  on  the  subordinate  offi- 
cers. He  was  persuaded  that  his  right 
hon.  Friend  could  not  approve  of  the 
alteration.  The  reason  alleged  for  it  rather 
implied  a  necessity  to  relieve  the  Aeooont- 
ant-general  than  to  relieve  the  junior 
Lord,  and  if  he  were  relieved,  the  Accoont- 
ant-general  must  be  relieved.  He  admired 
as  much  as  any  man  the  great  seal  of  that 
officer.  He  had  the  control  of  six  millions 
of  money,  and  had  under  him  one  hundred 
and  twenty  clerks;  but  with  all  his  seal 
and  all  his  assiduity  he  might  require 
assistance.  In  that  case  the  check  whioh 
was  implied  in  his  individual  responsibility 
would  be  lessened  or  destroyed.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  his  right  hon.  Friend  if  he 
had  sanctioned  this  plan,  would  reconsider 
the  subjeet.  It  tended,  he  thought,  to 
disconnect  the  Admiralty  from  Somerset, 
house,  and  he  feared,  if  the  scheme  were 
persisted  in,  that  it  would  lead  to  the 
revival  of  the  naval  board,  and  to  that 
system  of  opposition  to  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  which  was  formerly  one  of 
the  motives  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  for 
recommending  the  abolition  of  the  navy 
board.  That  was  the  first  step  towards 
the  revival  of  that  board.  It  was  opposed 
to  the  present  system,  which  had  hitherto 
worked  well,  and  which,  if  left  alone^ 
would,  he  was  satisfied,  continue  to  woric 
well. 

Captain  Carry  defended  the  appoint* 
ment  The  depotyacoonntant  bemg 
required  to  enter  into  a  bond  for  a  consi* 
derable  sum,  really  provided  a  greater 
security  for  the  public  money  than 
under  the  present  system.  He  woold 
relieve  the  junior   Lord  from  sons  of 
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his  work,  and  allow  him  to  devote  his 
time  to  more  important  matters  than  merely 
putting  his  signature  to  bills.  All  the 
security  that  was  now  possessed  would  be 
continued,  and  in  all  cases  of  doubt  the 
superintending  Lord  would  be  referred  to 
as  at  present.  He  must  now  attend  as 
closely  as  before  the  appointment  of  the 
deputy  accountant-general,  and  he  must 
be  daily  at  Somerset-house.  The  only 
difference  was,  that  the  junior  Lord  would 
be  relieved  of  some  unimportant  routine 
duties,  and  be  able  to  attend  to  things  of 
more  importance. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  this  was  the  6rst 
attempt  which  had  been  made  to  break 
into  tne  improved  system.  The  appoint- 
ment of  this  new  officer  was  to  relieve  the 
Civil  Lord;  it  impaired  the  principle  of 
responsibility  which  was  the  foundation  of 
that  system,  by  destroying  the  responsibi- 
lity of  the  junior  Lord.  The  new  check 
which  was  created  by  that  responsibility 
would  be  destroyed,  and  by  and  by  all  re- 
sponsibility would  be  done  away.  Now,  in- 
stead of  one  individual  at  Somerset-house 
being  controlled  by  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
two  individuals,  both  at  Somerset- house, 
would  have  the  whole  business  in  their 
own  hands.  It  would  cause  great  public 
inconvenience.  He  had  objected  to  a  si- 
milar appointment  when  the  Kxchequer* 
office  bill  was  before  the  House,  and  then 
be  had  predicted  that  the  appointment  of 
a  deputy  to  which  he  bad  objected 
would  lead  to  tlie  principal  neglecting  his 
duty.  He  had  then  said,  that  the  chief 
would  be  absent  three  days  out  of  four, 
and  it  appeared  from  a  return,  that  out  of 
4.^5  days  the  comptroller  had  been  absent 
350  days.  He  censured  the  appointment 
because  it  tended  to  weaken  responsibility 
aod  destroy  the  present  system. 

Sir  t/.  Graham  admitted  that  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Taunton 
(Mr.  Labonchere)  had  a  right  to  call  on 
him  to  give  his  opmion  on  this  question, 
and  he  would  do  so.  He  would  first  dis- 
embarrass the  question  of  some  unneces- 
sary details ;  and  must  at  the  outset  state 
that  no  principle  was  involved  in  the  ap- 
pointment. If  there  were  any  principle 
involved  in  it,  and  if  it  went  to  infringe  on 
the  pnnciple  he  had  established,  no  .Mem- 
l)cr  would  look  on  the  matter  with  greater 
lealousy  than  he  should.  It  was  impossi- 
ble for  any  person  to  state  with  greater 
eleami*u  than  had  been  stated  by  the  hon. 
Membvr  for  Halifax  the  principle  of  the 


I  measure  he  (Sir  J.  Graham)  had  ioUo- 
I  duced  for  reforming  the  Admiralty.  It  was 
founded  on  the  principle  of  dividing  and 
subdividing  the  different  branches  of  the 
administration  of  the  navy,  and  placing 
every  branch  under  the  superintendeiice 
of  some  responsible  officer.  Over  each  of 
the  great  departments  was  placed  one  of 
the  lords  of  the  Admiralty,  who  was  to 
have  the  soperintendence  of  that  Branch. 
Through  that  means  he  hoped  to  throw 
the  first  Lord  into  continual  commoaica- 
tion  with  all  the  junior  Lords,  and  enable 
him  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  everything 
that  was  going  on.  That  was  the  prio- 
ciple  of  his  measurct  to  which  he  attached 
great  importance.  If  any  change  had 
been  made  in  that  respect,  if  that  prin- 
ciple hsd  been  weakened,  if  there  were 
any  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  excused  fnmi 
his  duties,  if  there  were  any  diminotioo  of 
responsibility,  no  man  would  more  strongly 
object  to  the  change  than  he  should.  By 
the  new  arrangement,  anything  prelimi- 
nary to  the  signing  of  bills  remained  an* 
changed.  As  he  understood,  all  the  or- 
dinary bills  drawn,  and  all  the  bills  pre- 
sented for  payment,  must  be  authonsed 
by  the  signatures  of  two  Lords,  or  of  the 
superintending  Lord.  That  invariable  r«ie 
would  not  be  departed  from.  Every  pay* 
ment  would  be  brought  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  board  or  of  the  civil  Lord. 
The  preparation  ot  all  the  documeats  lo 
the  final  payment  of  the  bill  itself  renaiDed 
unaltered.  '  The  act  which  he  had  peaaed 
left  a  latitude  to  the  board  as  to  the  mode 
of  preparing  the  bills  for  payment,  bet 
they  must  be  either  signed  or  coanler- 
signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty, 
or  the  Accountant-general.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  referred  to  the  act  of 
183*2,  and  read  a  clause  to  show  that  it 
was  not  imperative,  according  to  that 
clause,  that  the  bills  should  be  signed  by 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  but  might  be 
signed  by  a  special  officer  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  He  did  not  deny  that  it 
was  most  important  that  one  of  the  Lords 
should  attend  daily  at  Somerset-hooae ; 
and  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Labouchere)  was  in  the  Admiralty  he  was 
constant  in  his  attendance,  and  set  an 
example  which  was  worthy  of  imitatioo; 
but  his  practice  was  still  adhered  to,  and 
one  of  the  lx>rds  of  the  Admiralty  was 
now  daily  in  attendance  at  Somerset* 
bouse,  and  attended  reguUrly  to  the  boai- 
(neas  of  the  Accountant.|eiieral'a  ofioe. 
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Thas  the  principle  which  he  had  estab- 
lished  was  adhered   to.      He  proceeded 
next  to  the  practice  of  signing  the  bills ; 
and  the    question   was,   could   the   civil 
Lord's  signature  to  the  bills  be  dispensed 
with  ?  libe  question  did  not  concern,  in 
the  smallest  degree,  the  preparation  of  the 
billy  but  the  counter-signature  of  the  Lord 
aAer  it  was  presented  for  payment.    The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  made  an  im- 
portant admission,  which  might  go  a  long 
way  to  justify  the  step  which   had  been 
taken.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said 
that  the  business  of  the  Admiralty  had  in- 
creased rery  much  since   1833.     He  be- 
lieved that  the  number  of  bills  was  more 
than  double.     In  1832  the  number  was 
18,000,  in  1842  it  was  42,000.     Was  it 
necessary  that  the  signature  of  a  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  should  be  affixed  to  all 
those  bills  ?    He  had  foreseen  the  possibi- 
lity of  that  not  being  necessary^  and  in  his 
act  he  had  reserved  the  power  to  make 
that  change.     He  had  foreseen  the  neces- 
sity for  dispensing  with  the  signature  of  a 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  he  therefore 
saw  no  departure  from  principle  in  dis- 
pensing with  his  signature.     It  was  dis- 
pensed with  in  other  cases.    There  was  no 
class  of  payments  in  which  there  was  a 
greater  probability  of  fraud  being  com- 
mitted than  in  those  to  the  out-pensioners 
of  Greenwich,  and  to  them  no  signature 
of  any  Lord  was  required.     It  was  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  counter  signature  of  a 
Lord  was  not  always  necessary,  and  that 
it  might  be  dispensed  with.     He  was  pre- 
pared  to  contend,  under  these  circum- 
stances, that  the  opinion   of  the  House 
ought  to  be  favourable  to  the  transfer 
of  business  now  proposed.     Such  a  vast 
increase  of  bills  had   taken    place    that 
it  was  no  longer  practicable  for  a  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  to   sign  them   all.     If 
they   could    not   be  countersigned  by  a 
Lord,  by  whom  were  they  to  be  counter- 
signed ?     It  was  only  by  carrying  out  that 
principle  of  subdivision  which  he  had  acted 
on,  and  which  he  thought  in  time  must  be 
carried  further,  to  relieve  the  Lord  from 
signing  these  bills.     He  had  also  foreseen 
that,  in  case  of  war,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  make  some  other  subdivisions,  and  di- 
vide the  service  into  several  branches.  For 
example,  he  believed,  that  an  Assistant- 
secretary,  under  such  circumstances,  might 
be  necessary,  who  should  not  have  a  seat 
in  Parliament.      The  question   was  one 
which  time  must  decide.    The  payments 


at  the  Treasury  were,  he  believed,  all 
sanctioned  only  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  He  contended,  therefore,  that 
this  was  a  question  only  of  detail,  and  that 
none  of  the  principles  of  the  great  mea- 
sure he  had  introduced  had  been  infringed. 
Every  department  would  still  be  super- 
vised by  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  one  of 
them  would  be  daily  at  Somerset-house. 
He  certainly  should  look  with  great  jea- 
lousy at  any  infringement  on  the  princi- 
ples of  his  measure,  but  he  saw  none  in 
this  case,  and  had  no  objections  to  make 
to  the  plan  proposed. 

Mr.  F.  Baring  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  referred  to  the  subdivision 
of  the  labours  of  the  Board  as  the  princi- 
ple of  his  bill,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  admitted  that  it  was  for  the  con- 
sideration of  Parliament  whether  the 
Board  was  efficient  or  not.  But  this  al- 
teration had  been  made  without  any  refer- 
ence to  Parliament.  The  principle  of  re- 
sponsibility was  violated  by  the  transfer  of 
the  superintendence  of  the  civil  Lord  to 
two  subordinate  officers.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  bad  made  him  doubt,  by  his  de- 
fence of  the  plan,  whether  it  were  likely 
to  turn  out  well.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  admitted  that  it  was  important 
that  the  bills  should  be  signed  by  a  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  no  ground  had  been 
stated  why  that  plan  should  be  given  up. 
The  justification  was,  the  increase  of  bills ; 
but  though  there  might  be  a  considerable 
increase  since  1833,  there  was  no  great  in- 
crease within  a  year  or  two.  Did  his 
noble  Eriend  Lord  Dalmeny,  find  any 
difficulty  in  executing  the  duties  of  his 
office  ?  Did  he  ask  for  assitance  ?  No ; 
yet  the  business  was  then  as  extensive  as 
at  present.  At  what  period,  too,  was  it 
proposed  to  make  this  alteration?  He 
had  heard  of  an  increase  of  duties  at  the 
Admiralty  in  case  of  war,  but  what  mea- 
sures were  the  Administration  now  taking  ? 
Why,  at  this  moment,  they  were  reducing 
the  estimates,  and  they  promised  to  re- 
duce them  more ;  and  just  now,  at  the  time 
when  they  were  reducing  the  navy,  they 
were  creating  this  new  office.  A  great 
deal  was  said  about  42,000  bills ;  but,  di- 
vided by  the  number  of  official  days  in  the 
year,  they  would  not  amount  to  more  than 
140  bills  a-day,  and  it  would  be  no  great 
labour  to  sign  them.  He  thought  a  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  could  easily  do  that  and 
attend  to  his  other  duties.  He  saw  no 
ground,  therefore,  for  the  proposed  altera- 
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tion,  and  he  thought  the  committee  should 
look  on  the  change  with  luspicion,  as 
tending  to  break  in  on  the  system  estab- 
lished by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Sir  James  Oraham  explained  that  the 
alteration  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Briggs« 
the  Accountant-general,  to  whose  zeal  and 
assiduity  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
borne  his  testimony.  That  Gentleman 
was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  first  accountants 
of  the  country,  and  his  exertions,  he 
thought,  could  not  be  surpassed.  Now, 
Mr.  Briggs  had  written  a  letter  to  the  Ad- 
miralty, dated  July  29,  1842,  in  which  he 
stated  that  the  business  of  his  office 
weighed  heavily  on  the  persons  employed. 
Id  particular  he  complained  of  the  number 
of  bills  to  be  examined  and  signed,  which 
was  much  greater  than  before.  In  this 
letter  it  was  also  remarked,  that  the  docu- 
ments  were  becoming  so  numerous,  in 
consequence  of  the  extension  of  public 
business,  that  a  great  portion  of  the  time 
of  the  superintendent  at  Somerset-house 
must  be  engaged  in  the  mere  signature  of 
them ;  and  there  was  no  additional  secu- 
rity afforded  by  it,  as  the  mass  of  papers 
to  be  submitted  was  so  voluminous  that  it 
was  impouible  for  him  to  satisfy  himself 
as  to  their  accuracy^  or  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  their  contents^  even  in  the 
most  superficial  manner.  It  was  on  this 
document  that  the  change  mainly  rested, 
and,  for  himself,  he  must  say,  that  he  at- 
tached the  greatest  importance  to  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Briggs. 

Sir  CharUs  Napwr  observed,  that  the 
House  was  in  a  very  awkward  predica- 
ment. Here  was  an  ex-junior  lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  an  ex-secretary  of  the 
Admiralty,  objecting  to  an  alteration  that 
had  recently  been  made  as  injurious  to  the 
public  service,  while  on  the  other  side, 
there  wu  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  junior  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  with 
with  the  ex-first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
maintaining  that  the  change  so  far  from 
being  injurious  was  calculated  to  be  of 
benefit  to  the  public  service.  This  he 
said,  left  the  House  in  a  very  awkward 
predicament,  and  he  did  not  know  how 
they  were  to  get  out  of  it.  But  then  the 
junior  Lord  who  had  not  sufficient  time 
to  sign  letters,  was  engaged  in  looking 
after  the  ships  and  docka.  In  the  name 
of  God  1  what  had  the  Civil  Lord  who 
ought  to  be  looking  after  the  accounts,  to 
do  with  the  ships  and  docks  of  the  navy  > 
He  believed  that  was  a  pait  of  the  duty 


that  belonged  to  the  Civil  Eoginotr's 
partment,  and  ought  to  be  aoder  tho 
direction  of  the  senior  rather  than  of  tha 
junior  Lord.  But,  then  it  waa  said,  thai 
the  hon.  Member  for  Taualoo,  wbca  ha 
was  a  junior  Lord,  was  told  he  sbooM  liva 
at  Somerset-house.  Why  did  not  tha 
junior  Lord  live  there  now?  Ha  b«|^ 
posed  he  d'ul  not,  as  he  waa  allowed  SOOL 
a-year  for  a  house.  The  junior  Lord  ought 
to  be  there  and  at  his  work.  It  waa  no 
great  hardship  for  a  geadeniaa  who  iw» 
ceived  1,200/.  a-year  to  have  to  aign  two 
hundred  letters  a-day.  It  was  his  opinion 
that  all  the  Lords  ought  to  reside  at  So- 
merset-house; but  then  the  ladies olgacted 
to  it,  as  there  was  not  as  good  quartan 
there  as  there  were  at  tiM  Admiralty. 
Why,  when  a  gentleman  came  oat  of  hia 
room  in  the  morning,  after  his  braakfaati 
he  sat  himself  down  to  hia  ^yTtttt, 
Well,  then  he  sat  himulf  down  at  his 
desk,  and  his  business  waa  at  hand— ha 
had  all  his  letters,  and  it  most  disturb  biai 
considerably  to  be  obliged  to  iaava  ona 
office  to  go  to  another.  But  it  had  been 
said  that  the  bills  had  iocreaaed  from 
18,000  to  42,000.  If  tbara  were  a  war 
that  number  must  be  doubled,  and  than 
he  supposed  that  they  should  bava  aao> 
ther  deputy  accountant-ganeiaL  Aa  lo 
the  letter  of  Mr,  Briggs,  ha  oanat  lamark 
that  it  wu  dated  in  July,  1848;  bat 
then  they  had  had  a  decrease  in  tba  navy 
estimatea  of  400,000L  It  waa  hia  opinion 
that  if  another  Lord  of  tha  AdMaralty 
were  proposed,  no  objection  wonid  be 
made  to  it,  and,  in  his  opinion,  it  wonld 
be  im|K>ssible  to  do  without  it. 

Mr.  C.  Wood^  in  reply,  remarked  that 
the  clause  referred  to  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham),  show^  that  it 
was  the  intention  that  the  bills  should  be 
signed  by  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  la 
order  to  have  an  expression  of  tha  opinion 
of  the  House,  he  intended  to  move  that 
the  estimates  be  reduced  by  1001. 

The  committee  divkled  on  the  qnastaon 
that  the  sum  granted  be  125,369/.:* 
Ayes  45;  Noes  124:  Majority  79, 

List  of  the  Atxs. 


Aldam,  W. 
Baring,  rt.  hn.  F.  T* 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Bernal,  R. 
Bowriog,  Dr. 
Brodie,  W.  B. 
BrothcrloD,  J. 
BrowBt»hoo.W. 


Busfeild,W. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
DoDcan.G. 
Dundas,  Adssiral 
Bbrington,  VIsri. 
Rwart.  W. 
Fonler,  M. 
FoXpClL 


Sifpfy^ 
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Namf  EiHBULtes. 


HallyburtoD^Lord  J  .F . 
Hatum,  Cape  V. 
Hawesy  B. 
Hajy  Sir  A.  L. 
Bindley^  C. 
HooM,  J. 
H«npliary,  Aid. 
Hiia.W. 
JametyW. 

Laboachere,  rt.  bn.  H. 
Lajardy  Capt. 
Manland,  H. 

BAaitlBi  J* 

Mitisalfo,  H. 
MorriSy  D. 


Napier,  Sir  C. 
NorreySy  Sir  D.  J. 
Pechelly  Capt. 
Plumridge,  Capt. 
Rost,  D.  R. 
RuDdle,  J, 
Schole6eld,  J. 
Thoraely,  T. 
Wawn.  J.  T, 

WillitOM,  W. 

Wood,B. 
Wood,  G.  W. 
YorkOy  H.  R. 

TELLPRS. 

Wood,C. 
Tuffoell,  H. 


LUtofthe  Noes. 


Aclaiid,StrT.  D. 
AcUody  T.  D. 
Actoo,  Col. 
Adare,  ViMt. 
Adderif  T,  C,  B. 
Alfofd,  Visct. 
Antrobaa,  E. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Bariof,  boo.  W.  B. 
Basker?Ule,T.B.M. 
Bentinck^  Lord  G. 
Beresford,  Major 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Bortbwiek,  P. 
BotiMd^B. 
BioadltT^H. 
Brace,  Lord  E. 
Biick,L.W. 
Bonbary,  T. 
Campbell,  Sir  H. 
Cbapmai),  A. 
CbelMa,  Visct. 
Oerk,  Sir  G. 
CUTe,  Vifct. 
Coif  lie,  C.  R. 
Corry,  rt.  bOQ.  H. 
Cripps,  W. 
Darner,  hon.  Col. 
Darby,  G. 
DaTies,  D.  A.  S. 
Deoiaon,  £•  B. 
Dickioaon,  F.  H. 
Douglas,  Sir  H. 
Doqglas,  Sir  C.  £. 
Douglas.  J.  D.  S. 
Dnnoooibe,  bon.  A. 
DuBCombe,  hon.  O. 
BgerloBy  W.  T. 
Eliot,  Lord 
EiCOttyB. 
Fefimod,  W.  B« 
FilsaBanrice,  hOD.  W. 
Fitiroy,  Capt. 
Flower,  Sir  J. 
Forbes,  W. 
Fuller,  A,  E. 
Gukell,J.M. 
Gladitoii«,rt.bii.W.B. 
QlailMaBt^  dpi. 


Gordon,  hon.  Capt 
Gore,  M, 
Gore.  W.  R.  O. 
Goulboarn,  rt.  hn.  li. 
Graham,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Orogan,  £• 
Halford,  H. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Hampden,  R. 
Hardinge,rt.hn.  Sir  H. 
Heneage,  G.  H.  W. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Hepburn,  Sir  T.  B. 
Herbert,  hon.  S. 
Hinde,  J.  H. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hope,  hon.  C. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Hussey,  T. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Irton,  S. 
Jenny n.  Earl 
Jones,  Capt. 

Kemble,  H. 
KDatchbnlI,rt.hQ.Sir£ 
Knif(ht,  H.  G. 
Lennox,  Lord  A. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lockhart,  W. 
Mackensie,  W.  F. 
Mc  Geachy,  F.  A. 
Mainwaring,  T. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
March,  Earl  of 
Marsham,  ViscL 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Marton,  G. 
Master,  T.  W.  C. 
Masterman,  J, 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
Meynell,  Capt. 
Morgan,  O. 
Mundy,  B.  M. 
Neville,  R. 
Newry,  Visct. 
Nicholl,  rt.  hoo.  J. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Peel»  rt  hon.  Sir  JR. 


Peel,  J. 

Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Rashleigh,  W. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Rous,  hon.  Capt; 
Russell,  J.  D.  W. 
Scarlett,  hn.  R.  C. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Shaw,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Spry,  Sir  S.  T. 
Stewart,  J. 
Sutton,  H.  H.  M. 
Tennent,  J.  E. 
Thornhilly  G. 


Tollemachei  J. 
Trench,  Sir  F.  W. 
Trevor,  hn.  G.  R. 
Trollope,  Sir  J. 
Trotter,  J. 
Tumor,  C. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
WeUesley,  Lord  C. 
Wortley,  hn.  J.  S. 
Wyndham,  Col.  C 

TELLERS. 

Freemantle,  Sir  T 
Pringle,  A. 


The  propositioo  to  vote  125,459L  for 
the  salariet  and  expenses  of  the  Admi- 
ralty Office  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  vote  of  2,980/.  for  the  saUriea 
and  expenses  of  the  office  for  the  registry 
of  merchant  ieamen  being  proposed^ 

Captain  Pechell  remarked  upon  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  office.  The  system  did 
not  seem  to  have  worked  weU ;  there  were 
not  above  half  of  our  mercbant  setmea 
registered  in  the  office. 

Sir  J.  Qraham  said,  that  although  the 
establishment  was  one  opposed  bj  mer- 
chants and  shipowners,  yet  that  it  was 
calculated  to  be  of  essential  senrice  to 
the  navy.  On  the  whole  its  effects  bad 
approximated  towards  success*  It  was 
of  course  capable  of  many  impro? emeuts, 
and  he  knew  that  the  gallant  Commodore 
opposite  had  interested  himself  in  thoir 
successful  execution.  If  the  boa«  and 
gallant  Gentleman  woufainitrect  his  atteo* 
tion  practically  to  the  point  he  could 
assure  the  hon.  and  gallant  Geutleman 
that  he  would  not  be  wanting  to  second 
his  endeavours ;  and  he  hoped  that,  for 
the  sake  of  making  a  slight  reduction 
in  the  estimates,  the  House  would  not 
throw  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  the 
progress  of  an  object  of  such  national  im- 
portance. 

Mr.  Charles  Wood  begged  to  ask  the 
hon.  gentleman  the  Secretary  to  the  Ad- 
miralty whether  anjr  effectual  steps  bad 
been  taken  with  a  view  toward  simproTC- 
ing  the  stste  of  the  registry,  andarasiog 
fictitious  and  double  entries?  for  unless 
something  of  this  sort  could  be  done,  the 
value  of  the  registry  would  be  extremely 
small.  A  number  of  persons  who  had 
been  entered  upon  the  registry  were  dead, 
and  their  names,  he  understood,  had  not 
been  erased. 

Sir  C.  Napier  said,  that  before  the 
questioQ  of  his  hon.  Friend  was  answered. 
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he  wished  to  state,  that  he  had  paid  muc 
attention  to  the  subject  before  the  com- 
mittee. He  believed  that  the  register 
would  not  be  complete  until  the  Registrar- 
general  furnished  every  seaman,  upon  en- 
rollment, with  a  ticket  of  registration. 
If  the  registration  system  were  rigidly 
carried  out  to  the  length  to  which  he 
would  be  inclined  to  urge  it,  it  would 
supersede  the  necessity  of  the  existence 
of  the  odious  practice  of  impressment. 
He  would  like  it  to  be  made  obligatory 
opon  every  boy  who  went  to  sea  as  an  ap- 
prentice for  a  term  of  years,  to  serve,  after 
the  expiration  of  that  term,  for  a  certain 
period  on  board  of  a  man-of-war,  before  he 
should  become  entitled  to  be  a  registered 
seaman.  It  would  be  well  to  adopt  some 
such  system,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
manifold  evils  and  hardships  of  impress- 
ment. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

On  the  question  that  124,353/.  be 
for  the  expenses  of  the  naval  establish- 
ments at  home. 

Captain  Rous  objected  to  the  great  ex* 
pense  of  the  ships  kept  in  ordinary  ;  at  the 
same  time  he  said  that  much  praise  was  due 
to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  near  him  for 
having  so  readily  adopted  the  new  system 
of  building.  He  ridiculed  the  idea  of 
converting  the  Penelope  into  a  steam  fri- 
gate. The  experiment  he  felt  convinced 
would  never  succeed.  With  reference  to 
the  construction  of  steamers  he  could 
not  help  expressing  his  surprise  thai 
th  eengmes  of  Mr.  Napier,  or  those  of 
Messrs.  Maudaley  and  Field,  were  not 
patronized  in  preference  to  those  of 
Messrs.  Seward,  because  the  former  never 
failed,  while  the  great  friction  of  the 
latter  was  much  complained  of.  After 
what  had  been  said  to-night  he  hoped 
the  troops  of  her  Majesty  would  al- 
ways be  conveyed  abroad  in  ships  of 
war. 

Captain  Pechelt  disapproved  of  con- 
verting thirty  six-gun  frigates  into  steam- 
erS|  but  thought  the  Admiralty  of  late 
years  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the  im- 
provements introduced  in  the  building  of 
ships  of  war.  The  superior  clau  of  ships 
now  employed  had  contributed  more  than 
anything  else  to  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Captain  Oordtm  admitted  the  great  ex- 
pense of  keeping  ships  in  ordinary ;  but 
that  expense  was  necessary  in  order  to 
have  a  sufficient  namber  of  vessels  ready 


for  commission  at  a  nomeofs  nolioa  vpoo 
any  emergency. 

Sir  C.  Napier  considered  it  impolitic  to 
build  many  large  veswis.  In  hn  opinioo 
they  ought  only  to  have  such  a  nanber  of 
ships  as  coold  be  manned  with  facility. 
He  wished  to  know  whether  it  waa  the  in* 
tention  of  the  Admiralty  to  try  the  Alhioo 
before  proceeding  to  build  other  veaaela 
of  similar  construction  ? 

Captain  Gordon  was  understood  to  saj 
that  the  intention  of  the  Admiralty  waa, 
before  adopting  any  improvements  in  ship- 
building, to  test  their  efficiency* 

Mr.  Hume  thought  moch  unneeesaary 
expense  was  incurred  in  the  baildingof 
large  ships,  which  were  of  no  service  bat 
were  allowed  to  rot  in  harbour.  He  thoogfat 
the  remarks  of  the  hon.  and  gallaot  Officer 
who  had  alluded  to  this  subject  were  well 
deserving  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  hon.  and  gallant  Member  op* 
posite  had  alluded  to  the  state  of  the  trana- 
ports,  and  bad  said  that  they  were  liro- 
quently  commanded  by  officers  who  weto 
not  competent  to  discbarge  their  dntiea. 
He  thought  that  some  proof  of  the  tmtli 
of  this  statement  was  afforded  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  last  few  years,  but  he  yel 
believed  that  the  number  of  shipa  of  war 
lost  exceeded  that  of  the  transporta.  As 
a  large  sun  of  money  was  voted  annnally 
for  defraying  the  expense  of  tianapofta 
it  was,  he  conceived,  the  doty  oi  the 
Government  to  ascertain  that  the  ahipa 
employed  in  this  service  were  aab  and 
efficient. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

House  resumed.— -Committee  to  ait 
again. 

House  adjourned. 

HOUSE   OF   LORDS. 
Moiuiay^  Mdrch  6, 1843. 


Mritimn.]     Bilia     J^mIc.— ^-   IMf 

turaUalkm;  Kanwdrt  Nom. 

PSTITIOItB  PUBSBIfTBD.     By  ttit  DukC  of 

Doirer,  i^aliHt  the  UaioQ  of  Ihr  Stm  of  St. 

Buifor.--By  Lofd  rmtimNin,  fnm  tkt  emcy  i 

and  from  Dranhedft,  lor  an  AHaaUoi  if  tkt 

Debtor  and  Cmlitar:    and  ^ptoit  li 

Debt—By  the  Marqnon  of 

MbHooary  SoekCy»  afaimc  Lofd 

mat  ion.— From  Nairn,  for  Inquiiy 

ehial  Schoohnaum  ta  Seodaidi  aii  far  AlMrt^ 

Iniiruiiicatoor 


IvsANiTY  AND  Chimb.]  Loid 
Brougham  said,  that  in  the  event  of  Us 
noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the  Wool- 
sack, or  his  noUe  and  learned  Friend,  the 
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Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Beuch, 
Dot  agreeing  that  it  was  necessary  to 
bring  in  a  measure,  or  to  make  any  pro- 

{>otal  relative  to  the  state  of  the  ]aw  re- 
al ing  to  the  crimes  of  persons  alleged  to 
be  labouring  under  partial  insanity,  he 
should  feel  it  his  bounden  duty  to  call  the 
attention  of  their  Lordships  to  the  subject. 
He  would  do  so  with  the  more  reluctance, 
because  any  such  proposition  would  come 
with  much  better  grace  from  either  of  his 
noble  and  learned  Friends.  It  was  onlv 
the  present  emergency  of  the  case  which 
induced  him  to  take  it  up.  But  if  either 
of  the  noble  and  learned  Lords  would 
take  the  matter  in  hand,  he  would  be 
most  deeply  anxious  to  render  them  the 
best  assistance  in  his  power. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  he  was 
happy  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  had 
mentioned  the  subject.  He  (the  Lord 
Chancellor)  had  already  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  it  with  a  view  of  discovering  if 
anything  could  be  done  to  remedy  the 
evil*  He  was  about  to  enter  into  commu- 
nication with  those  persons  who  were 
most  likely  to  afford  correct  information 
open  the  subject.  Whether  the  course  he 
had  commenced  would  be  productive  of 
any  practical  effect  or  not,  he  could  not 
then  say,  but  he  would  take  an  early  op- 
portunity of  again  adverting  to  the  sub- 
ject Meanwhile,  he  should  be  happy  to 
co-operate  with  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend. 

Lord  Brougham  said,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  country 
than  the  statement  just  made  by  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend.  He  should  be 
most  happy  to  communicate  with  him  at 
all  times,  which  might  best  suit  his  con- 
venience and  that  of  his  Colleagues. 
There  were,  perhaps,  reasons  why  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  from  his  high  position  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  criminal  law,  should 
undertake  the  subject. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  had  he  been 
aware,  that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
intended  taking  up  the  question,  he  would 
have  communicated  to  him  the  course 
Government  intended  to  pursue. 

Lord  Denman  said,  he  had  not  at  all 
turned  his  mind  to  the  consideration  of 
this  subject,  but  certainly  he  had  formed 
an  opinion,  arising  out  of  late  e? ents,  that 
it  would  be  highly  proper  the  matter 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  a  most 
careful  consideration.    The  more  he  re- 
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fleeted  on  the  question,  the  more  he  was 
of  opinion  that  it  was  highly  proper  such 
a  measure  should  be  brought  forward  by 
her  Majesty's  Government.  He  need  not 
say  on  the  part  of  himself  and  the  rest  of 
her  Majesty's  judges,  if  her  Majesty's 
Government  thought  their  counsel  or  tes- 
timony could  in  any  degree  be  useful  in 
framing  the  measure,  they  should  be  happy 
to  afford  it.  For  himself,  he  should  es« 
teem  it  a  most  important  duty  to  give 
every  advice  or  assistance  in  his  power. 

Lord  Campbell  said,  they  could  all  have 
but  one  common  object  in  furthering  such 
a  law,  and  he  rejoiced,  that  the  consider-* 
ation  of  her  Majesty's  Government  was 
about  to  be  given  to  it.  He  should  not 
have  said  a  single  word  on  the  present 
occasion,  if  he  had  not  apprehended  some 
misunderstanding  might  arise  from  what 
had  fallen  from  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  behind  him  ( Lord  Brougham  )• 
His  noble  Friend  had  used  the  words  par- 
tial insanity,  and  it  might  be  thought, 
that  persons  labouring  under  partial  in- 
sanity, were  relieved  from  all  responsibility. 
That,  he  apprehended,  was  not  the  law. 
Unless  it  were  proved  that  insanity  existed 
at  the  time  the  act  was  committed,  and 
that  such  insanity  might  be  duly  consi- 
dered the  immediate  cause  of  the  criminal 
act,  there  was  at  present  no  immunity 
from  conviction  and  punishment.  He 
hoped  it  would  be  considered  by  the  noble 
Lord  on  the  Woolsack,  whether  some 
measure  might  not  be  taken  for  appre- 
hending and  putting  into  safe  custody 
those  labouring  under  this  dangerous 
state  of  mind.  There  might  be  great 
difficulty  in  convicting  persons  who  were 
not  in  a  state  of  mind  to  be  responsible 
for  their  actions;  but  it  was  monstrous  to 
think  that  society  should  be  exposed  to 
the  dreadful  dangers  to  which  it  was  at 
present  subjected,  from  persons  in  that 
state  of  mind  going  at  large. 

Lord  Brougham  explained,  that  what 
he  meant  by  '*  partial  insanity"  was  more 
properly  expressed  by  the  word  '*  mono- 
mania." Monomania  did  not  mean  that 
partial  insanity  which  went  and  returned 
at  various  times,  but  the  mind  was  at  all 
periods  under  its  influence.  He  had 
merely  desired  to  distinguish  the  state  of 
mind  he  meant  to  describe  from  total  and 
absolute  deprivation  of  reason. 

Subject  at  an  end. 

Corn-Laws.I    Lord  Monteagle  said 
L 
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be  had  postponed  his  motion  several  times 
on  Recount  of  the  indisposition  of  a  noble 
Lord,  a  Member  of  the  Government,  who 
was  naturally  desirous,  and  would  be  ex- 
pected by  the  public  to  take  a  part  in 
the  discussion.  He  was  in  hopes  to  have 
heard  io-d.<y  that  the  noble  Lord  would 
have  been  able  to  have  been  in  attend- 
ance ;  but,  from  what  he  learned,  he  was 
afraid,  that  the  noble  Lord  was  not  yet 
aufficientlv  recovered  to  attend.     The  na- 

m 

ture  of  the  motion,  which  was  for  a  com- 
mittee of  inquiry,  rendered  it  inexpedient 
to  postpone  it  much  longer.  In  fixing  a 
day  for  the  discussion,  it  was  painful  to 
do  so  in  any  way  that  would  seem  calcu- 
lated to  hurry  that  noble  Lord,  but  he 
now  felt  it  his  duty  to  give  notice  that  he 
would  bring  it  forward,  not  on  Thursday 
next,  which  was  the  day  the  noble  Earl 
had  himself  named,  but  on  Tuesday  next. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  feared  his  no- 
ble Friend  would  be  unable  to  attend  on 
the  day  fixed  by  the  noble  Lord,  and  what 
was  more,  he  could  not  say  when  he  would 
be  able.  No  doubt  the  question  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  noble  Lord ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  their  Lordships  would  see  how 
desirable  it  was,  on  a  question  of  such 
importance,  that  his  noble  Friend,  filling 
the  particular  department  he  did  in  her 
Majesty's  Government^  should  be  present 
during  the  discussion. 
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TowNSiiRND  Peeraoi.]  The  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  brought  up  the  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  search  for  prece- 
dents, with  respect  to  the  petition  of  the 
Marquess  Townshend.  The  committee 
reported,  that  they  had  searched  for  pre- 
cedents, and  that  there  was  no  proceeding 
competent  for  the  relief  of  the  petitioner, 
except  by  bill,  and  they  recommended,  if 
the  House  entertained  the  claim  of  the 
petitioner,  that  the  bill  should  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  private  one,  in  behalf  of 
Charles  Vera  Ferrers  Townshend,  com- 
monly called  Lord  Charles  Townshend. 

Adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF   COMMONS, 
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Poor-Laws.]  On  tht  motioQ  iliRt  ikt 
Order  of  the  Day  for  a  Connitlct  of 
Supply  be  read, 

Mr.  Walter  roae  to  mofe  for  Um 
production  of  a  returo  of  wbieb  bt 
had  given  notice.  He  obeervcd»  UuU 
having  on  a  recent  occasion  coma  domm 
to  the  Hoaae  in  order  to  discbargt  a 
duty  and  engagenenty  when  fron  dw 
state  of  indisposition  under  vbicb  ha  la* 
boured,  and  waa,  indeed,  atill  laboarinf. 
ha  almost  sank  under  the  task,  ha  fell, 
nevertheless,  bouod  to  lake  one  oknw  op* 
portunity  of  preasing  upoa  the  allniCioo 
of  the  Houae  aome  remarka  id  eorrobora* 
tioD  of  what  was  the  undoubted  fact^lhal 
the  dark  document  which  he  firat  laid  bo* 
fore  it  was  the  foundatioa  of  the  aobee- 
qaent  Poor-law,  and  of  all  the  miaerieawith 
which  the  population  of  England  bad  beoo 
since  afflicted.  He  aaid,  there  were  t*- 
rious  degrees  of  certainty  in  tbt  boMtn 
mind— one  kind  being  called  moral  oer« 
tainty— another,  mathematical  certainty— 
and  so  on.  He  did  not  know,  howtvor, 
that  he  ever  read  of  a  variablo  certainty : 
yet,  it  was  pouible,  and  an  inatanco 
might  be  adduced,  in  which  he.  for  ti» 
ample,  might  be  told  by  an  hoo.  Mtasbtfv 
that  he  did  not  know  whether  a  certain 
document  for  which  he  asktd  now  eaiatcd. 
Then,  that  hon.  Member  might  bofo  a 
faint  recollection  of  it.  Then,  tbia  faint 
recollection  might  expand  into  cartaiaty. 
At  last,  he  might  know  all  aboot  it  that 
it  had  been  given  in  a  confidential  amy  lo 
a  gentleman  with  whom  he  uoce  was  coo* 
nected,  but  who  was  now  dead ;  and  tkot 
therefore,  he  was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  ooo« 
lidrnce  in  bringing  it  before  the  Hooso.  Ho 
would,  however,  take  thia  atalemcni,  ooly 
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giring  ft  caution  agaioM  the  introduction 
ottAM  pMpla't  aamtt,  ltd  b«  shoald  lie 
forced  lo  follaw  the  example.  Oaceroorf 
Im  de^ivd,  that  he  be  did  not  knot 
whcMe  he  had  it,  and  (hat  it  mait  ha** 
laiB  by  him  aaferal  jKtn ;  nor  wai  he 
•wire  he  had  it  till  jtHt  before  the  .SeMJon 
ComnMnced,  So  far  froin  any  blame 
hemi;  iinpntable  to  him  for  exposing  it, 
he  ibould  but  have  participated  in  the 
gtlilt  of  Ihoie  who  phnned  and  penned  it 
if  IM  had  cntioealed  it.  ■*  Why,  Sir  (said 
Mr.  Waller),  what  do  men  mean  by  con. 
Gdeoce  in  an  afTair  of  this  kind  ?  Confi' 
dence  ii  an  honourable  feeling  boih  ir 
fcin  who  entertain!  it,  and  in  him  tovrardt 
whom  it  is  entertained ;  but  if  the  object 
of  the  confidence  be,  like  this  repor',  in- 
fttMoi,  miachieTOua,  cruel,  who  but  di«- 
boiKMnble  men  can  be  bound  by  it  t  De- 
tection and  expMure  are  every  man't 
dMj.  I  aay  thii,  on  tha  luppoiition  that 
the  detettahle  production  in  quettion  was 
enr  confided  to  me,  but  to  that  inainu- 
ation  I  have  before  replied.  I  neither 
koow,  Bor  remember,  nor  believe  any  inch 
oonlldtnce.  The  report  lay  by  me  foi 
ywn,  and  wei  only  diKovered,  tuken  up, 
and  pcruied,  all  accidentally."  Then  it 
had  been  uidthat  the  law  wai  not  fonnded 
vpon  Ibia  wcrM  report  of  the  commii- 
BMM)  of  ttighl.  Their  reipcctive  conienii 
proved  tbie  to  be  falae.  They  were  ai 
Ilka  u  the  instructiona  for  a  malignant 
•ill,  by  which  the  righifal  bain  of  en 
«Mala  are  to  be  dispoianted,  ara  to  the 
viH  iltelf.  To  prove  this  fact  a  few 
aaaraplea  would  auffice  ;— 

"  After  Ihlt  hai  been  accompli ahed  (tayg  the 
lecfct  report  J  orders  ma;  be  sent  forth  direclinK 
that  after  such  a  date  all  oub^door  relief  should 
be  given  partly  in  kind  ;  after  another  period  it 
•houM  be  wholly  in  kind ;  after  another  such  pe- 
riod it  iboald  b«  gradually  diminished  in  quan- 
lil|,  DDtil  that  mode  of  relief  was  eKlinguished. 
From  the  lint  the  relief  should  be  altered  in 
ttoality,  coarse  brown  bread  being  substituted 
nr  floe  white  ;  and,  eoncurrentty  with  these 
meaaatet,  as  to  the  out- door-poor,  a  gradual 
radHtion  ihould  be  made  in  tha  diet  tuF  the 
in-door  poor." 

And  again — 

"The  power  of  the  comroissionart  should 
be  to  redace  allowances,  and  not  to  enlarge 
Ihem." 

And  now  be  would  ahow  the  ceutiouB 
maaner  Id  which  these  baie  suggeitiona 
were  vwrrMd  out  in  the  avowed  report  — 

"  The  aawkriBBaii  abenld  be  empowered 


to  fii  a  maximum  of  the  consumption  per  head 
within  the  workhouses,  leaving  to  ina  local 
officers  the  liberty  of  reducing  it  below  the 
maximum  if  they  can  tafely  do  so.'' 

Whence  again,  he  asked,  sprang  the 
cruel  injunction  that  no  relief  ihould  be 
given  to  the  unemployed,  able  bodied  la- 
boiirt'ra  ant  of  the  workhouae?  "  All  oew 
applicants  Tor  relief  (layi  the  aecret  re- 
port) should  be  at  once  taken  into  the 
workhouie."     And  Again — 

"  The  Board  of  CoDlrul  shall  have  pawar> 
by  an  onlar,  with  such  exceptions  as  shall  be 
thought  necessary,  to  disallow  the  continuance 
of  relief  to  the  indigent,  the  aged  and  the  im- 
potent, and  in  any  other  mode  than  in  a  woit- 

Ttie  avowed  report  was  full  of  pasiages 
to  the  same  effect.  This  was  the  very 
essence  of  the  existing  law.  Could  (hit 
be  the  work  of  two  independent  powera  of 
evil  ?  No.  Here  was  its  origin  in  that 
dark  code  of  instruction  On  which,  in  de- 
fiance of  fact  and  common  sense,  it  was 
BBserted  that  the  present  law  was  not 
founded.  It  occurred  again  and  again  in 
the  dark  report,  that  no  relief  was  to  be 
given  out  of  the  workhouses,  and  with 
equal  frequency  was  the  same  atrocious 
practice  enjoined  in  the  derivative  law. 
But  further,  could  anything  equal  (he 
hHrsh  and  unfeeling  manner  in  wliich  the 
English  poor  were  spoken  of  in  the  avowed 
report  ?  They  were  described  as  inferior 
to  savBgai,  and  to  be  amentltd  only  by 
fines,  diitress  wirrantl,  and  impnaon- 
ment.  The  following  extract  ttam  the 
"rst  instructions  to  the  assistant-colAinis- 
iuners  would  serve  as  &  specimen  of  tha 
pirit  by  which  the  octovirate,  he  sup- 
posed he  might  call  them  were  ani- 
ited— 

'It  has  been  supposed  that  it  was  to  the 

43rd  of  Elizabeth,  and  to  the  superintendence 

li  il  fnrced  the  richer  to  exercise  Over  the 

poorer,  that  we  owed  the  itiduslrv,  the  orderly 

bahits,  and  the  adequation  of  Ineir  humbtrs 

the  demand  for  fabonr.  which  within  tha 

memory  of  man  distinguished  the  English  la- 

urers ;  and  that  the  idleness,  profligacy,  and 

providence  Which  now  debase  the  ohatacter 

and  incresat  the  numbers  of  the  population  of 

many  of  the  soulh-easlem  districts,  are  owing 

10  the  changas,  partly  by  statute  and  partly  by 

practice,  to  whish  that  law  ban  been  subjaoted. 

On  the  other  hand,  il  has  been  mainlainad  that 

the  natural  tendanav  of  public  relief,  how. 

purely  and  wisely  admimslered.io  become 

ibstitule,   and   a    very  bad  subsiililte,  Ibr 

private  charity  on  the  part  of  the  rich,  and 
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industry  and  foretliought  on  the  part  of  the 
poor." 

''If  (he  conclusions  drawn  in  the  House  of 
Commons'  report  of  1817  be  correct, — if  it  be 
true,  that  '  unless  an  efficacious  check  lie  in- 
terposed, the  amount  of  assessment  will  con- 
tinue, as  it  has  done,  to  increase,  until,  at  a 
period  more  or  less  remote,  accoiding  to  the 
progress  the  evil  has  already  made  in  different 
places,  it  shall  have  absorbed  the  profits  of  the 
property  on  which  the  rate  may  have  been  as- 
sessed, producing  thereby  the  neglect  and  ruin 
of  the  land,  and  the  waste  or  removal  of  other 
property,  to  the  utter  subversion  of  that  happy 
order  of  society  so  long  upheld  in  these  king, 
doms;*— if  the  progress  of  the  evil,  even  dur- 
ing the  iihort  period  that  has  elapsed  since  that 
report  was  made,  may  be  traced  in  the  dimi. 
Dished  cultivation  of  the  land  ;  the  diminution 
of  industry,  forethought,  and  natural  affection 
among  the  labourers  ;  the  conversion  of  wages 
from  a  matter  of  contract  into  a  matter  of 
right,  and  of  charity  itself  into  a  source  of  dis- 
cord, and  even  of  hostility;  in  the  accele- 
rated increase  of  form  of  profligacy ;  in  fires, 
riots,  and  organized  and  almost  treasonable 
robbery  and  devastation, — if  such  be  the  re- 
presentation which  the  commissioners  have  to 
make  to  his  Majesty,  they  cannot  append  to  it 
a  suggestion  of  mere  palliative  amendments.'* 

This  extract  made  a  part  of  the  text ; 
but  now  canne  the  general  index  to  the 
aMistant-commiMioners'  reporta.  An  in- 
dex was  a  direction  to  the  contents  of  the 
work ;  and  the  temper  of  this  work  might 
be  accurately  though  briefly  appreciated 
by  reciting  a  few  heads  of  the  index  : — 

''Poor  Laws. — A  check  to  industry,  n  re- 
ward for  improvident  marriages,  a  stimulant 
to  population,  and  a  blind  to  its  effects  on 
wages. 

"Have  become  a  national  institution  for 
discountenancing  the  industrious  and  honest, 
and  for  protecting  the  idle,  the  improvident, 
and  the  vicious. 

"  Have  become  a  system  for  preventing  the 
accumulation  of  capital,  for  destroying  that 
which  exists,  and  for  reducing  the  rate-pa)  er 
to  pauperism. 

*'  Paupers. — Generally  worthless  and  pro- 
fligate, mostly  made  so  by  improvidence  »nd 
vice.  The  chief  receivers  of  donations  from 
charitable  institutions  and  charitable  ladieN, 
on  whom  they  impose. 

"  Much  better  off  than  soldiers. 

*'  Generally  made  so  by  vicious  habits,  and 
not  by  unavoidable  causes. 

"  Made  by  lying-in  hospitals,  soup  kitchens, 
blanket  societies,  and  permanent  charities. 

"  Disimprove  rapidly  both  in  skill  and  mo- 
rals. Know  accurately  the  allowance  uf  foo«l 
ID  each  workhonse  and  each  prison  within 
tbcir  district,  and  try  to  enter  where  the 
largest  and  best  is  given. 


"  In  workhouses  fare  luxorioosly  eonpartd 
with  the  labourers  of  Ireland  or  ScotUnd.'' 

How  different  this  from  the  language  of 
Lord  Ripon  which  he  had  before  quoted ! 
Was  he  not  justi6ed,  then,  in  itatiog,  tbmt 
all  these  commistiooert  came  with  ibeir 
minds  as  fully  bent  against  the  poor  at 
St.  Paul  was  in  his  unconverted  days, 
when  he  was  described  at  breatbiog  out 
threatenings  and  slaughter  agaioat  the 
slandered  and  humble  converts  to  Chrbti* 
aniiy?  But  still  they  were  told  that  Lord 
Grey's  Government  did  not  adopt  thia 
document,  though  its  spirit,  aa  be  bad 
shown,  was  infused  into  every  succeeding 
one.  Why,  people  who  could  believe  tbia 
denial  must  be  Nature's  fools,  and  oot  the 
dupes  of  the  Poor-law.  He  had  thiea 
proofs  exhibiting  the  character  of  aioiilar 
fraud  and  deception;  each  aucceediog 
document  indicating  its  parentage  and 
descent  from  the  first,  and  yet  eodeavoor- 
ing  to  mitigate  or  cloak  its  knavery.  Firat* 
he  had  a  garbled  general  order  with  ret* 
pect  to  pauper  funerals.  Next,  he  had  a 
diet  table,  which,  though  it  was  tigoed  by 
all  the  commissioners,  was  now  ditavoved, 
when  they  found  the  cruelly  it  diacloeed 
had  awakened  public  attention ;  but  their 
preparation  of  it,  and  their  intent  to  carry 
it  into  execution,  were  at  notorioua  at  any 
fact  could  be.  Then,  he  had  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  committee  on  which  he 
himself  sat,  which  evidence  wat  tuppmaed 
for  no  other  reaion  than  that,  if  duly  in- 
vestigated, it  would  be  found  to  make 
against  the  committee  itself,  to  faltify  itt 
report,  and  to  disprove  the  astertiont  of 
the  Poor-law  functionaries.  And.  after  all 
these  proofs,  both  from  fact  and  aoatogy, 
they  were  told  to  believe  that  the  secret 
report  was  rejected  by  Lord  Grey*t  Go* 
vernment !  Really  the  amateurt  of  the 
New  Poor-law  arrogated  to  thentelvet 
the  privilege  of  publishing  or  tuppretting 
— of  leaving  untouched  or  changing'^ 
whatever  they  presented  to  the  Parliament 
of  the  country.  And  these  were  the  people 
who  were  now  taking  on  them  the  fabri- 
cating a  plan  of  education  which  wat  to 
instil  into  the  rising  race  the  prtnciplea  of 
integrity,  honesty,  fair  dealing,  and  truth  ! 
With  respect  to  the  charge  brought 
against  him  of  traducing  the  immortal 
duke,  every  one  knew  bow  respectfully  he 
had  spoken  of  that  illustrious  man.  But, 
with  all  his  admiration  of  him,  it  would  ba 
the  excess  of  sycophancy  in  him  or  any 
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OM  to  anert  that  hii  Grace  came  loo 
near  lo  omniscience  to  be  liable  to  tmpo- 
■ilion.  If,  indeed,  he  had  uied  expres- 
■ioni  like  the  folloKin^,  ae  applied  not 
onlj  lo  the  Duke  of  Welhagton,  but  alio 
lo  the  right  hon.  Baronet  who  was  now  at 
the  head  of  the  Government — that 

"  He  had  no  confidence  in  ibem ;  that  it 
waaim possible  to  compose  a  Ministry  of  worie 
nalanals;  Ihat  their  whole  lives  had  been  dc- 
TOled  to  oppose  good  Government  and  to  up- 
bold  Ud/ 

If,  he  said)  he  had  used  ihese  expres- 
lioni,  and  had  afterwards  taken  office 
under  those  persons  whom  he  had  so  se- 
lerelj  stigmatized,  then  he  shoald  indeed 
have  rendered  himself  justly  liable  to  the 
reproach  and  derision,  not  onlj  of  thai 
Houae,  but  of  all  the  country,  and  every 
boneit  man  in  it.  But  that  any  one  who 
had  really  used  those  expressions  should 
venture  to  reproach  another  with  traduc- 
ing the  duke,  did  appear  to  him  to  trans- 
cend the  usual  bounds  of  human  confi- 
dence, or  at  least  to  indicate  such  a  want 
of  memory  and  consistency  as  must  dis- 
qualify the  man  himseir  from  the  discharge 
of  any  public  functions.  He  concluded 
with  moving  for  an  account  of  the  sumi 
expended  in  out-door  relief  to  the  poor 
daring  the  years  1841  and  1842,  and  of 
ifae  work  performed  for  such  expenditure. 

Sir  James  Graham  said,  that  tlie  hon. 
Geotleman  at  the  commencement  of  his 
speech  complained  of  his  beiog  dL5({uaIi6ed 
l^  indispoaition  to  address  the  House  ;  he 
(Sir  James  Graham)  might,  at  all  events, 
say,  that  be  vras  disqualified  to  answer  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  and  that  for  the  best  of 
all  reasons,  he  had  not  been  able  to  hear 
the  greater  part  of  the  observatioiis  which 
tbe  hon.  Gentleman  had  addressed  to  the 
Honae.  Perhaps,  however,  the  circum- 
stance of  his  not  hearing  the  hon.  Gentle, 
nnn  might  not  be  without  its  advantages, 
aa  he  nad  no  doabt  he  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  reading  a  very  accurate  re- 
port of  what  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  said, 
and,  if  he  were  to  be  disposed  at  a  fiiture 
day  to  follow  the  example  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman by  bringing  forward  the  question 
another  time,  he  should,  no  doubt,  be  able 
to  reply  to  what  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
now  stated.  The  hon.  Gentleman,  with 
great  simplicity,  had  asked  the  House, 
"What  was  confidence ?"  And  he  then 
ptneeded  to  ^re  a  definition  of  it,  which, 
if,  in'  its!  pfilolofnical  sense,  it  did  not 
■ppor  to  be  nrj  uteUi^Ue,  in  its  prac- 


tical application  must  he  clearly  understood 
by  the  House.  The  House  had  witnessed 
what  was  tbe  construction  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  bad  put  upon  the  observance  of 

fidence.  He  could  only  tell  the  hon. 
Gentleman  that  he  entirely  diSered  from 
the  practice  which  the  hon,  Gentleman  had 
himself  given  them  an  esample  of  upon  the 
subject  on  which  he  thought  fit  to  observe  ; 

id  his  hope  was,  not  only  that  he  should 

Ter  follow  the  hon.  Gentleman  in  his 
definition,  but  that  he  should  equally  avoid 
following  the  hon.  Gentleman  in  his  prac- 
tical example.  On  the  present  occasion, 
however,  he  would  not  he  induced  by  the 
bon.  Gentleman  to  enter  upon  a  repetition 
of  the  arguments  he  addressed  to  the 
House  uo  a  former  evening.  It  wasenongh 
for  him  to  state,  that  with  respect  to  the 
first  part  of  the  motion  he  had  not  the  least 
objection.  He  was  perfectly  willing  to  pre- 
sent a  return  of  the  sums  expended  in  out- 
door relief  to  the  poor  during  the  years  1841 
and  1842  1  but  with  respect  to  tbe  latter 
part  of  the  motion,  it  was  entirely  out  of 
bis  power  to  hold  out  the  least  expectation 
that  any  such  return  could  be  furnished. 
If  an  account  of  the  work  performed  for 
the  sums  expended  could  be  given,  he  was 
not  aware  of  any  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  ])reseated,  but  he  did  not  know  of  any 
materials  nut  of  which  the  return  could  he 
made. 

Mr.  Waller  did  not  wish  to  preas  for 
more  than  could  be  furnished ;  he  should 
therefore  move  for  the  return,  contenting 
himself  with  so  much  as  could  be  given. 

The  Speaker  suggested,  that  being  an 
amendment  on  an  original  motion,  the  bun. 
Member  should  withdraw  his  motion. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

Opium  CoHPENStTiON.J  Mr.  /.  A. 
Smilh  begged  to  remind  the  right  boa. 
Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  that  on  Friday  last 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  promised 
to  Airnish  additional  information  respect- 
ing the  opium  compensation  question. 

Sir  R,  Peel  begged  to  state,  in  answer 
to  the  hon.  Gentleman,  that  her  Majesty's 
Government  could  have  no  other  object 
excepting  that  ofreconciling  these  two  pur. 
poses — to  do  justice  to  individuals,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  protect  tbe  public  purse. 
It  was  quite  clear  that  it  was  the  duty  «f 
the  Government  to  protect  the  public 
purse.  Tliey  had  therefore  no  objection  to 
lay  on  the  Table  of  the  House  the  informa- 
tion which  they  had  received  from  India 
with  respect  totIw(igst{iriceof  tbisopiunf 
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at  tlM  tine  when  it  wm  aeiied.  Befbre 
tb«?  proceeded  to  any  ftdjodicatioo  apoo  the 
rigkts  of  the  ctaiouuits,  the  Houte  would 
be  io  poowion  of  ell  the  iDlbmuitioD,  and 
be  able  to  form  a  distinct  judgmeDt  upoo 
the  eubiect. 

The  Towkshend  Pee  rag  e.^  The 
Earl  of  Leicester  regretted  that  the  first 
lime  he  had  the  honour  o(  addressing  the 
House,  it  should  be  on  an  occasion  on 
which  be  felt  himself  called  on  to  defend 
his  character  from  certain  observations 
which  had  been  made  by  a  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  and  late  a  Lord  Chancellor 
of  this  country  ['•  Order.") 

The  Speaker  :  It  is  against  the  rules  of 
the  House  for  any  hon.  Member  to  allude 
directly  to  the  deoates  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  House  of  T^rds. 

The  Earl  of  Leicester  was  anxious  to 
observe  the  rules  of  the  House ;  he  would 
therefore  say,  that  he  had  found  it  stated 
io  one  of  the  public  journals  of  the  country 
that  a  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  ob- 
served, that 

**  The  present  Lord  Townsheod  was  seventy 
years  of  age — he  wis  in  feeble  health — aod  if 
he  died  without  his  marriage  being  dissolved, 
the  consequence  would  be,  that  tlie  son  of  Mr. 
John  Margett4,  tb«  brewer  of  Huntingdon, 
who,  first  as  Mr.  John  Margetts,  jun  ,  then  as 
Ix>rd  John  Townshend,  and  now  ai  ihe  Karl 
of  Leicester,  would  be  the  root  and  stirps  of  a 
family  imposed  with  an  audacity  wholly  un- 
INuralkled  in  the  history  of  fraud  and  deceit." 

Now,  he  should  not  have  risen  to  take 
notice  of  these  words,  were  it  not  that,  as 
a  Member  of  the  House,  he  thought  it 
was  right  that  he  should  set  himself  free 
from  those  charges,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  satisfaction  to  the  House^  and  he 
thought  that  if  he  did  not  do  so,  he  should 
be  unworthy  of  a  seat  in  that  House. 
It  was  not  his  wish,  nor  was  it  his  in- 
tention on  that  occasion  to  enter  into 
the  merits  of  the  question  now  so  pain- 
fully in  dispate.  Ha  would  only  allude 
Io  the  motives  which  he  miMt  sty,  had 
been  most  infamously  and  scandalously 
attributed  to  him  by  a  certain  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  fbr  the  porpose  of  setting 
himself  clear  of  thcB  by  some  positive 
denial  on  his  part.  It  was  moat  extraor- 
dinary that  the  noble  Lord  should  coasa 
down  to  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
and  make  snch  siatenenta.  [**  Order, 
order.**]  It  was  extraordinary  that  any 
iMhvMoal— oad  ospecMlly  an  iodifidwd 


who  bad  been  former!?  the  keeper  af 
the  Royal  coosdeiice — snonM  act  aa  Iho 
noble  Lord  to  whom  he  referied  hod 
acted,  and  ahoold  give  deeided  opnioaa, 
upon  ex  parte  statements,  witbooC  hia 
having  nn  J  means  in  hb  power  of  pwe- 
ing  his  asaertioaa.  He  wished  tho  nohlt 
Lord  had  not  given  him  the  pnmfnl 
necessity  of  rising  on  the  praaaai  o 
sion  ;  hie  wished  thai  the  noUe  haet 
had  the  patience  to  wait  liU  bo  bad 
what  could  be  said  pro  and  con 
the  subject,  because,  of  course^  what  Ihe 
noble  Lord  said,  most  have  a  psodigioi 
effect  on  the  judgment  of  the  connirv, 
considering  the  situation  which  iho  oohiw 
Lord  had  held.  It  must  have  an  im- 
mense effect  upon  aocieiy  at  large.  It 
had  entered  into  his  (the  Earl  of  Leioaa 
ter's)  fancy,  though  be  coold  baidlj  hn- 
lieve  it — nevertheless  it  had  appenrod  lo 
him,  that  there  had  been  something  of 
a  partisan  or  party  character  in  the  ob- 
servation which  the  noble  Lord  bad  mndn. 
He  was  sorry  that  the  noble  Lord  had 
made  these  remarks ;  but  it  waa  waH 
known  that  the  noble  Lord  was  very  osnch 
in  the  habit  of  taroiahing  and  throwing 
observations  of  a  painful  and  aaparaaag 
character  upon  individuals.  It  appaaied 
to  him  that  priwate  character  waa  of  leo 
sacred  a  nature  to  be  aspersed  lig^y  bf 
any  party.  He  might  add,  thai  before 
he  had  come  into  the  Hoese«  it  bad  oc* 
curred  to  him  thai  he  shonM  be  bailer 
consulting,  and  more  sincecely,  bio  mm 
dignity  and  character,  if  he  wero  to  taho 
no  notice  of  the  olMervaliona  in  qooetion^ 
and  if  he  were  lo  allow  such  raasnrfca  m 
lind  their  own  level,  as  snch  ohasiintiena 
in  tlie  coutae  of  time  alwaya  did.  Hn 
took  thie  opportunity  of  imploring  Uw 
House  and  the  country  not  lo  forea  as 
opinion  on  sx  parte  aUiemsiHau  He  en* 
expressed  hb  deep  sense  at  ibe 
which  both  that  Honso  and  dm 
press  had  abetaioed  nndar  the 
tint  view  of  tbecnae,  from  giving  ail< 
to  any  opinion  on  a  aabyect  Ibaft 
peonKariy  personal  lo  bimeelf.  TW  anMa 
Lord  concluded  by  beseecbinf  the 
aod  the  coontry  to  snapend  Ibeir 
meals  oniil  nil  the  evidienoe  of  iba 
was  properly  before  them. 
Qaestion  again  put. 


Mr.  Cbm BiiTB  —  Bnaara  oa 
LBSE.^  Mr.  Firrwitrfsnid,  belbae  Ifcelieusa 
went  laCo  eenimillae  ef  mp/ltj,  ba    *  "  " 
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to  cill  iti  attention  to  what  he  conceired 
to  be  a  verf  extraordinary  breach  of  ita 
prifil^;ei«     Last  Thursday  week,  when 
the  bon.  Member  for  Nottingham  brought 
tbo  asbicct  of  the  Poor-laws  under  the 
notice  of  the  House*  he  thought  it  his 
dnty  to  refer  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Cle- 
mcDta*  who  was  an  assistant   Poor-law 
Conmiasiooer  in   the  north  of  England. 
He  OB  that  occasion  was  obliged  to  state 
that  Mr.  Clements  had,  at  the  board  of 
goasdiaoa  at  Halifax,  conducted  himself 
in  8D  insolent  and  overbearing  manner, 
and  that  he  had  treated  those  who  had 
a  great  nnmber  of  years  in  the  ser^ 
of  the  puUic,  as   guardians  of  the 
poor,  most  nnbecomiagly,  in  telling  them 
that  it   was   their  duty   to  emproy  the 
working  classes  in  catting  down  hills^  and 
slating  that  if  the  place  were  fire  miles 
from  the  workhouse,  so  much  the  better, 
as  it  would  keep  them  out  of  mischief. 
Now  he  iband  that  on  Wednesday  last,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  board  of  guardians  at 
HaUkt,  Mr.  Clements,  the  assistant  Poor- 
law  Commissioner,  was    present    in    his 
official  capacity.     At  that  meeting  preli- 
■rinary  steps  were  taken  for  the  erection 
of  a  treadmill  in  the   workhouse  of  the 
oniao,   which  waa  to  be  used  as  a  rag- 
teariag  machiae;   and  a  resolution  was 
pMOfif  by  the  board,  under  the  sanction  of 
Mr.  ClenMnts*  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing him  (Mr.  Ferrand)  ana  the  public  ever 
after  being  fnrnished  with  an  account  of  the 
jpiweediags  of  that  board,  it  being  a  resolu- 
tioa  for  the  exclusion  of  reporters  from  all 
fiitore  meetings  of  the  board.     Moreover, 
Mr*  Clements,  who  was  a  public  officer, 
ftoatviiig  a  saiary  out  of  the  public  filnds, 
Msiiiti  d  at  the  saaM  board  for  the  purpose 
of  passing  a  resolution  condemnatory  of 
his  conduct  in  that  House  for  emfiioying 
the  terms  he  had  used  in  reference  to  the 
soaduct  of  Mr.  Clements.  Now,  he  wished 
to  ask  hoa*  Members  whether  he  had  not 
a  right  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the 
conduct  of  a  public  officer,  who,  as  an  as- 
sistant Poor-law  Commissioner,  had  sanc- 
tioned tile  pnvdiase  of  a  hill  by  a  board 
of  guardians,  in  order  that  they  might 
employ  the  poor  to  cut  it  down — who  had 
countenanced  the  erection  of  a  treadmill 
in  the  union  workhouse,  to  inflict  upon 
pM«  men  who  asked  for  relief  a  punish- 
ment similar  to  what  waa  inflicted  upon 
criminals  in  the  public  gaols  ?     He  would 
ask  whether  these  proceedings  were  not 
calculated  to  disgust  the  people,  more  es- 
padally  of  the  north  of  England,  and  whe« 


ther  it  were  not  high  time  for  the  House 
to  put  down  the  tyranny  of  the  triumvi* 
rate  at  Somerset- house  ?  He  had  thought 
it  bis  duty^  as  a  Member  of  the  House, 
to  make  this  statement,  and  he  should 
leave  any  further  proceedings  upon  the 
question  in  the  hands  of  the  House*  It 
was  necessary,  he  believed,  that  he  should 
move  as  an  amendment, 

**  That  Mr.  Clements  be  cafled  to  the  Bar 
of  the  House  to  explain  his  condact." 

Mr.  Walter  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Hume  considered,  as  a  matter  of 
farm,  that  it  was  necessary  to  lay  on  the 
Table  of  the  House  the  grounds  of  com- 
plaint againsft  the  individual  who  was  to 
be  called  to  the  Bar  of  the  House.  He 
did  not  understand  why  any  individual 
should  be  called  to  the  Bar  of  the  House 
without  some  reason  being  assigned. 

Mr.  Ross,  having  the  honour  of  knowing 
Mr.  Clements,  felt  called  upon  to  say  a 
few  words,  in  reply  to  the  observations 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Knares- 
borough.  From  his  (Mr.  Ross's)  know- 
ledge of  the  high  character  of  Mr.  Cle* 
meats,  he  felt  confident  that  that  gentleman 
was  entirely  incapable  of  the  misconduct 
which  had  been  imputed  to  him.  On  Mr. 
Clementa  reading  a  report  of  what  had 
been  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  res« 
pecting  his  proceedings  at  Halifax,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  a  quarter  from  which  he 
(Mr.  Ross)  had  learned  it,  stating  that 
everything  which  had  been  alleged  by  the 
hon.  Member  was  founded  on  a  statement 
made  by  a  local  newspaper,  of  a  most  false 
and  audacious  character,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence of  his  calling  the  attention  of  the 
board  of  guardians  of  the  union  of  Halifax 
to  it,  that  board  came  to  a  determination 
that  reporters  who  could  report  such  false 
statements  should  no  longer  be  admitted. 
If  the  hon.  Member  for  Nottingham  had 
not  seconded  the  present  motion,  he  (Mr. 
Ross)  should  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  have 
done  so,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Clements  him- 
self, because  that  gentleman  was  exceed- 
ingly desirous  that  everything  should  be 
known  by  the  House  with  regard  to  hia 
conduct  and  character. 

Mr.  Ferrand  wished,  in  explanation, 
to  say  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Belfast 
had  misunderstood  him,  if  he  thought 
that  he  (Mr.  Ferrand)  meant  to  make 
any  attack  upon,  or  misrepresentation 
of,  the  character  of  Mr.  Clements.  Ho 
had  but  referred  to  the  public  con- 
duct of  an  officer  of  the    (>overnmeat 
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OD  an  occasion  of  his  assisting  at  a  board  could  not  say,  that,  according  to  the  doc- 

of   guardians,    when   a  vote  of   censure  trine  of  prinfegey  Mr.  ClemcDts  might  not 

had  been  passed  by  them  upon  his  (Mr.  have  acted  somewhat  irregularly   when 

Ferrand*s)  conduct  as  a  Member  of  that  such  a  resolution  was  put  bj  the  Boerd,  in 

House.  not  withdrawing.  It  was  possible  be  might 

Colonel  Wtfndham  would  certainly  sup-  have  acted  irregularly:  he  did  ootmctu  to 

port  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  say,  that  such  was  his  opiuioo  ;  but»  as  &r 

Knaresborouffh,  as  he  conceived  that  Mr.  as  the  present  question  was  coooerned»  he 

Clements  had  much  overstepped  his  duty  was  quite  prepared  now,  at  the  present 

in  bringing  forward  a  motion  to  censure  moment,  wnile  not  attaching  too  much 

the  hon.  Member.  confidence  to  the  hon.  Member  for  aocn* 

Sir  James  Graham  said,  on  a  former  oc-  racy^  yet,  taking  the  hoo.  Gentleman  s 

casion  the  hon.  Member  for  Belfast  (Mr.  statement  as  it  now  stood,  he  (Sir  Junes 

Ross)   had  declared  that  he    knew    Mr.  Graham)  was  quite  prepared  to  oome  to  a 

Clements,  and  that  he  believed  him  to  be  vote,  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  cwrj 

incapable  of  the  conduct  imputed  to  him.  this  matter  further,  and  to  support  the  nio« 

He  (Sir  J.  Graham)  certainly  did,  on  a  tion  that  the  original  words  should  stand 

former  occasion,  express  his  regret  that '  part  of  the  question, 

such  imputations  should  have  been  made.  Mr.  Fcrrand  rose  to  explain  :  When  he 

He  stated,  at  the  time,  that  it  did  appear  should  have  been  a  public  diaracter  as  long 

to  be  a  great  btretch  of  the  privilege  of  the  as  the  right  hon.  Harunet  had  [criet  cf 

House,  that  any  hon.  Member,  speaking  of  *'  Order,  order — explain!"] 

a  Gentleman  in  his  absence,  should  use  an  The  Speaker :  The  hoo.  Member  must 

expression  so  Htrong,  and  as  he  believed  so  confine  himself  strictly  to  explanation* 

unjustifiable,  as  that  which  fell  from  the  Mr.  Fcrrand:  The  right  hoo.  Baronet 

hon.    Member    for   Knarcsborough.      He  stated   that,   without   placing   too  much 

knew  nothing  but  what  he  had  heard  fn>in  confidence  in  what  I  had  stated,  he  should 

the  hun.  Member  rcs|)ecting  this  case ;  but,  resist  the  present  amendment  ['*  Order."] 

as  he  understood  it,  the  hon.  Member  for  I  have  risen  only  to  explain.     The  right 

Sussex  (C!olonel  Wyndham)  had  niisun-  hon.   Gentleman    misunderstood    what   I 

derstoo<l   what  had   fallen  from  the  hon.  stated  ['*  Order].     The  board  of  guardians 

Member  for  Knarcsborough.  Mr.  Clements  at  Halifax  was  not  convened  specially  lor 

made  no  motion  whatever  respecting  the  the  purpose  of  parsing  the  resolution  oon- 

conduct  of  the  hon.   Member  for  Knjres-  demnatory  of  what  I  stated  in  this  House  ; 

borough.     In  the   discharge  of  his  duty,  but  this  resolution  was  brought  forward  by 

Mr.  Clements  had  the  opi>ortunity  of  at-  a  Member  of  that  Board  without  any  notice 

tending  the  board  of  guardians,  when  the  being  given  to  any  of  the  other  Menbers, 

topic  now  l)efore  the  House  was  discussed  and    what   I   aimplain   of   is,    that    Mr. 

by  them  3    and  taking  their  own  view  of  Clements,  as  an  assistant  Poor-law  Com- 

the  matter,  they  thought  that  the  expres-  missioner  sat  at  that  Board,  and  assisted 

sion  of  the  hon.  Member  was  not  justified  at  the  passing  a  resolution  respecting  words 

by  the  demeanour  or  the  conduct  of  Mr.  used  bv  me  a^  a  Member  of  thb  House, 

Clements.  Though  technically  it  might  be  and  reflecting  upon  my  character, 

a  breach  of  privilege  to  notice  what  took  '  The  House  divided,  on  the  question  that 

place  in  the  Houtic  of  Commons,  yet  those  the  words  pro|iosed  to  be  left  out  stand 

guardians  having  known    Mr.   Clements,  |Ktri  of  the  question — Ayes  195)  Noes  6: 

which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  not— they  .  Majority  189. 

having  seen  him  in  the  execution  of  his  j  r  •  .    ^  ,,     Noes 

duty,  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  not —  /                •  • 

thc^  knowing  perfectly  well  his  conduct,  Borthwick,  \\                Wyndham,  Col.  C. 

which  the  hon.  Gentleman  knew  only  by  H      l**^*,^'iv  V 

hearsay— came  to  a  resolution  directly  nc-  i/*"!,      ',  V  %:           .•        r\b^^ 

^«  .       ^1             ..         r  Ai-     u       f*     ».\  I>ouglas,  J.  D.  S.           rerrand,  W.  B, 

gativing  the  assertion  of  the  hon.  Gentle-  sibthorpe,  Col.              Walter,  J. 
man,   namely,   that  the  (t)nduct  of  Mr. 

Clements  was  ins<ilent  and  unjustifiable.  [It  seems  sufficient  to  give  the  names  of 

Tlic  brunt  of  Mr.  Clements'  offence,  as  it  ^^e  mmoriiy  only.] 

appeare<l  to  him  was,  that  when  the  reso.  Question  again  pot. 
lution  was  put  he  did  not  withdraw.     He 

could  not  conceive  that   Mr.   Clements' '  Treadmills  in  Workhouses.     Mr. 

offence  could  be  carried  further.    Now^  he  ;  Liddill  said,  it  had  been  staled  bj  the 
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hon.  Member  for  Koaresborough  that  Mr. 
Clemeots,  the  Assistant  Poor-law  Com- 
missioDer,  had,  in  conjunction  with  the 
board  of  guardians  of  Halifax,  taken  pre- 
liminary measures  for  erecting  in  the 
uoioD  workhouse  at  that  place  a  treadmill, 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  labour  test.  He 
wished  to  ask,  whether  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  was  cognizant  of  the 
adoption  of  such  a  resolution  as  that  to 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Knaresborough 
had  referred,  or  whether  he  was  aware 
that  such  preliminary  steps  had  been 
taken?— and,  if  so,  he  wished  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  whether  he  approved 
the  proceeding  ? 

Sir  J.  Oraham  said,  about  an  hour 
before  he  came  down  to  the  House,  he 
received  a  notification  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  Knaresborough  of  his  inten- 
tion to  ask  whether  it  was  intended  that  a 
treadmill  should  be  erected  in  the  work- 
house at  Halifax.  He  (Sir  J.  Graham) 
had  barely  had  time  to  communicate  with 
the  Poor-law  Commissioners  on  the  sub- 
ject. Fie  had,  however,  immediately  des- 
patched a  messenger  to  the  commissioners, 
and  he  had  received  from  them  an  assu- 
rance that  the  hon.  Member  for  Knares- 
borough had  been  misinformed,  and  that 
DO  intention  existed  of  erecting  a  tread- 
mill in  the  workhouse.  He  (Sir  J.  Gra- 
ham) was  informed  that  the  guardians 
intended  to  erect  a  handmill — a  mill  for 
the  grinding  of  com,  worked  by  hand,  and 
be  nnderstood  that  mills  of  this  descrip- 
tion were  not  unfrequently  adopted  in 
workhouses.  He  conceived  that  the  erec- 
tion of  a  treadmill  in  a  workhouse  would 
be  a  most  unjustifiable  measure,  and  he 
was  convinced  that  in  this  particular  in- 
stance no  such  intention  existed. 

Clarkmokt  Stabl£s.]  Mr.  Hume 
had  observed  in  some  of  the  public  prints, 
a  statement  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  erect  new  stables  at 
Claremont,  at  an  expenditure  of  30,000/. 
or  40,000/.  of  the  public  money.  He 
hoped  that  no  such  intention  existed,  and 
he  begged  to  ask  whether  there  was  any 
foundation  for  the  statement  ? 

The  Earl  of  Lincoln  said,  that  no  inten- 
tion was  entertained  of  building  stables 
at  the  public  cost.  The  trustees  who  had 
been  appointed  to  superintend  the  property 
were  about  to  build  new  stables  in  the 
place  of  the  old  ones ,  but  the  expense  of 


the  erection  would  be  defrayed  from  the 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees,  and 
not  from  the  public  purse. 

Mr.  Hume  understood  that  the  sum 
surrendered  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
when  he  quitted  this  country,  was  paid 
into  the  public  treasury.  He  wished  to 
know  whether  or  not  that  was  the  case  ? 

Lord  Stanley  said  that  trustees— of 
whom  he  had  the  honour  to  be  one—- had 
been  appointed  to  superintend  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  annuities,  and  to  see  that 
the  buildings  at  Claremont  were  maintain- 
ed in  tenantable  repair.  After  the  pay- 
ment of  the  annuities,  and  of  the  expenses 
of  repairs,  the  balance  of  the  sum  voted  to 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians  was 
paid  over  to  the  public  treasury — the 
amount  so  paid  varying  from  32,000/.  to 
36,000/.  A  sum  not  exceeding  6,000/. 
a.year  was  appropriated  to  the  repair  of 
the  premises;  and  the  expense  of  the 
alterations  now  in  progress  would  be  de- 
frayed from  that  sum. 

The  Earl  of  Lincoln  said,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  had  stated,  on  the 
authority  of  the  newspaper,  that  the  cost 
of  the  buildings  in  course  of  erection  at 
Claremont  would  amount  to  30,000/.  or 
40,000/.  He  begged  to  inform  the  hon. 
Member  that  the  expenditure  for  this  par. 
pose  was  not  to  exceed  6,000/. 

Employment  ofPoorin  Factories.] 
On  the  question  being  again  put, 

Mr.  Ferrand  wished  to  put  a  question 
to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department;  but, 
before  doing  so,  he  would,  in  consequence 
of  what  had  fallen  from  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  take  that  opportunity  of  stating, 
that  he  had  himself  delivered  at  half-past 
12  o'clock,  the  note  he  had  addressed  to 
the  right  hon.  Baronet^  intimating  his 
intention  of  putting  a  question  as  to  the 
erection  of  a  treadmill  in  the  workhouse 
at  Halifax.  The  letter  was,  therefore, 
delivered  three  hours  and  a  half  before 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  came  down  to  the 
House.  The  House  was  aware  that  a 
cotton-spinner  in  Yorkshire  had  been 
convicted  of  monstrous  cruelty  to  his 
workpeople ;  and  about  three  weeks  ago 
he  moved  for  some  documents,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  the  board  of  guar- 
dians of  Skipton  had  entered  into  an  ar« 
rangement  with  this  cotton-spiuner  to 
supply  him  with  hands  from  the  union 
workhouie*    The  right  hon*  Baronet  then 
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stated  that  the  Poor-law  CommissioDen 
were  not  acquainted  with  the  circom* 
stances  of  the  case.  The  report  of  the 
fkctory  inspectors  had  since  been  laid  on 
the  Tabh  of  the  House,  and  any  hon. 
Member  who  perused  that  report  must  be 
horror-struck  at  the  manner  in  which  the 
man  to  whom  he  referred  had  treated  his 
hands.  It  appeared,  that  in  May,  1842, 
this  man  was  supplied  with  about  twenty 
hands  out  of  the  Skipton  workhouse. 
Three  of  them  were  cripples,  almost  unable 
to  walk,  and  they  were  taken  away  in  a 
cart.  Three  or  four  of  them  were  orphans, 
who  bad  no  protectors.  He  wished  to 
ask  whether,  after  the  statements  which 
he  had  made  on  a  former  occasion,  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  had  thought  it 
his  doty  to  institute  any  inquiry  as  to  the 
truth  of  those  statements,  and,  if  so,  what 
had  been  the  result  ? 

Sir  J.  Oraham  said,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  report  to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  referred,  and  in  consequence  of  a 
return  as  to  a  conviction  made  in  confor- 
mity with  the  motion  of  another  hon. 
Member,  he  had  suggested  to  the  Poor- 
fa  w  Commissioners  the  propriety  of  insti- 
Ivtfng  an  inquiry  on  the  subject,  and  that 
tmittiry  was  not  yet  concluded. 

Supply — Navv  Estimates.]  Order 
of  the  day  read,  and  the  House  in  Com- 
mittee of  Supply.  On  the  question  that 
a  sum  of  23*1 32/.  be  granted  for  defray- 
ing the  salaries  of  officers  in  her  Majesty's 
natal  establishments  abroad, 

Mr.  Hume  said  he  understood,  that  by 
the  recent  treaty,  this  country  had  agreed 
to  reduce  its  naval  establishnienia  on  the 
American  lakes.  He  wished  to  know 
whether  or  not  it  was  intended  to  carry 
chat  agreement  into  eflfeci  ? 

Mr.  S.  Herbert  said,  it  was  the  inten- 
tioa  of  the  Oovemment  to  carry  oat  th« 
provisioR  of  the  treaty  to  which  the  hon. 
d^tleman  referred. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

On  the  qoestiofi  that  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing 591,9511.  be  granted  for  defraying  the 
wagea  of  artificers,  tabourers,  and  others 
easployed  in  her  Majesty's  estaUishaientt 
at  home, 

Mr.  ^wfie  wished  to  know  whether  any 
plao  had  been  adopted  for  preveotrng 
diffiailty  or  mistake  in  forwarding  the 
yaiib  and  sMa  required  for  the  oatfit  or 
fOftif  of  sbipa  of  difleroac  clasasa.    Ht 


thought  the  estaUiahmeiit  of  a  ntfal 
seom  would  be  a  beneficial  mem 
There  was  a  vast  number  of  naval  OMMtcb 
lying  in  Somerset-house,  whmb  had  M* 
therto  been  neglected. 

Mr.i9.  Herbert  Uiid,  that  b  elaasHlcatiofi 
of  spars  and  yards  was  at  preaent  aiwaya 
adopted  in  the  dockyards.  He  doabiad 
whether  the  establishment  of  a  naval  m- 
seum  would  be  of  tienefit  to  the  pablic. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  charge  m  ttm 
vote  was  too  great,  unless  it  was  itcDded 
to  continue  building  ships  of  a  largv 
class.  He  wished  to  see  iron  ahipa  of 
war  used. 

Mr.  S.  Herbert  said,  there  was  OM 
iron  vessel  afloat,  and  another  iron  aieaaaer 
had  been  ordered  by  the  Admiralty. 

A  vote  of  37,490/.  for  wagea  lo  artit* 
cers  &e.,  empfoyed  in  her  Majeaty*a  esca- 
blishments  abroad  was  agreed  ta 

On  the  vote  of  1,055,894/.  for  naenl 
stores,  building  and  repiir  of  akipap 
docks,  wharfs,  ftc,  and  for  steam  ■•• 
chinery, 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  right  ho*. 
Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham),  when  at  the  Ad- 
miralty, had  greatly  redvced  the  aaiaaat 
of  stores  kept  on  hand.  That  plaa  had 
been  acted  on  for  a  naosber  of  yaara; 
but  he  feared  they  were  now  aboat  sa 
resume  the  old  and  bad  pvaetieeof  bayiaf 
articles  to  lie  and  rot  in  the  yards.  Ha 
wished  to  know,  if  it  were  poaaiUa  So  hava 
a  comparative  statemeat  of  the  amaaat  af 
stores  after  the  right  boa.  Baroaac  hsii 
made  his  reductions  and  the  prcaaat  liaia. 
He  objected  to  going  on  iacreasiog  iha 
stores  on  hand. 

Sir  J.  Graham  said,  that  it  aaat  be  i^ 
membered  that  a  certain  aiasa  af  naval 
stores  could  not  be  supplied  ia  a  shaft 
time.  It  was  necessary  to  have  an  hand 
a  stock  of  these  stores.  He  had  never 
consented  to  lay  on  the  Table  a  cam  para* 
tive  statement  of  the  kind  aakad  ibr  by 
the  boo.  Gentleman,  as  the  boa.  Gaalle- 
man  seemed  to  think.  He  did  aot 
sider  it  would  be  expcdienC  la  do  so. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

On  the  voU  of  334,d66/.  for  i 
improveoienta  and  repaira  in  iha  dock- 
yards, &c., 

Mr.  M''.  HTdiiams  objected  thai  the  vole 
waa  greater  than  last  year  by  4OJ0QOL 
The  kum  required  for  repaira  at  Pafl^ 
month  could  not  be  required.  Ha  parli- 
cnlarly  objected  to  the  aooi  of  I08,000L 
baiag  laid  one  ia  buiMiog  tkiaa  aaar  siifa 
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theie.  H«  objected  aho  to  the  ereetioa 
of  oew  barracka  for  the  marines  at 
Ghatham,  which  in  the  present  distressed 
state  of  the  coantry,  was  an  unnecessary 
and  lamb  waste  of  public  mooey. 

Mr.  8.  Herbert  said,  that  the  slips  were 
the  coDtianatioo  of  works  that  had  been 
deterosiaed  to  be  necessary  last  year,  and 
the  adoptioo  of  the  method  of  slips  for 
shtp-baildiog  bad  led  to  a  great  saving  to 
the  public.  With  respect  to  Chathsm, 
owing  to  so  many  ships  being  paid  off,  the 
marioes  wanted  aecoromodaiion,  and  it  was 
thought  better  to  have  them  in  barracks 
than  quartered  in  public-houses  as  here- 
tofore. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  there  was  a  species  of 
extraragance  m  tockig  80,0001.  for  build- 
ings to  acoomnodate  900  men. 

Mr.  WUliami  thought  the  best  way  to 
acconmodate  the  marioes  was  to  dis- 
cbarge them.  He  thought  no  reason  had 
been  giten  for  the  vote  of  this  money  for 
bamcks. 

Mr.  Bemal  regarded  the  barracks  to  be 
necessary  and  he  should  support  (he  vote 
for  bttiMiag  tbem. 

Mr.  Hmmee  thought  90,000/.  an  exor- 
bitant denand  for  the  aeeommodatkm  of 
1,000  men^  mora  especially  when  Govem- 
oMBt  Itself  was  of  opinion  the  sum  cooM 
be  redoced.  He  would,  thefefbre,  suggest 
the  propriety  of  part. 

The  CkoMeUor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
ibct  10,0001.  was  for  the  purchase  of  the 
ground,  and  the  other  70,000£.  was  taken 
as  a  rough  guess  at  the  expense  of  the 
building* 

Mr.  fftme  was  of  opinion  that  the  pre- 
sent esftmate  ought  to  be  withdrawn,  and 
an  amende  one  made.  He  saw  rn  it 
S5,00M.  fn  repairs  and  construetiOds  at 
Gibraltar,  Maha  and  HaKfax,  and  12,000/. 
ibr  repairs  at  Bermuda  which  he  under^ 
ilBod  bad  been  already  complete. 

Mr.  Bermi  thoiMbt  294,868/.  too  large 
a  s«a  for  new  works,  improf  ements,  and 
ispwfs  in  the  yard. 

Captain  Laford  said,  as  respected  the 
bviMingof  asarine  barracks,  he  was  aware 
of  the  advantage  of  bavin|f  the  marioes 
well  boused  and  lodged,  but  the  proposed 
sum  was  a  very  large  one,  and  he  hoped 
gveMer  attention  w«ald  be  paid  to  eco- 
imoff  m  these  matters  than  was  formerly 
clie  praef  ice. 

Mr.  Hume  on  looking  at  the  distress 
wbMb  piot^iiiid  through  the  country, 
eerid  set  cmiseat  t6  soeli  krvMi  expendi* 


ture,  and  would,  therefore,  propose  to  re- 
duce the  vote  10,000/. 

The  Committee  divided  on   the  ques* 
ion  that  the  grant  be  1^4,868/. ;— Ayes 
22;  Noes  71  ;  Majority  49. 

£ii/ o/* /At  At  xs. 


Aldam,  W. 
Archbold,  R. 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 
BrowBS,  hoD.  W. 
Bryan,  G. 
BuUsr,  C. 
Busfield^W. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Ellis,  W. 
Ewart,  W. 
Forster,  M, 
Hawes,B. 
Johnston,  A. 


Laooston,  J,  H. 
Leader,  J.  T. 
Miteslf^,  H. 
Morns,  D. 
Randle^  J. 
Scfaolefield,  f . 
StsDsteld,  W,  R.  C. 
Thornley,  T. 
Wakley,  T 

TSttBRS. 

Heme.  J. 
Williams,  W. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Arbuthnott,  hen.  H. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Baskerville,  T.  B.  M. 
BeaiindL,  X«ord  0. 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Boldero,H.  G. 
Botfield,  B. 
BuMer,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Chapman,  A. 
Coehrane,  A. 
Collett,  W.  R.      • 
Corry,  rt.  boo.  U. 
Cripps,  W, 
Dickinson,  F,  H. 
Douglas,  Sir  H. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  £. 
Duncombe,  hob.  A. 
DuBCombe,  hoa.  O. 
Eseott,  B. 
Fitzroy,  Capt. 
Flower,  Sir  J. 
Gaskell,  J.  M. 
Gordon,  bon  CapC. 
Gore,  M. 
Gore,  W.  O. 
Goulbum,  rf.  boa.  H. 
Graham  rt.  hn<  Sir  J« 
Halford,  U. 
Hamilton,  W.  J, 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Hepbnrny  Sir  T.  B. 
Herbert,  bon.  S^ 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hope,  bon.  C. 
Hooldaworth,  T. 
Hussey,  T. 
Jermyn,  Earl. 


JoUiffe,  Sir  W.  O.  H. 
Joaes,  Capl. 
KemUe,  U. 
Knat€hbuU,rt.bB.SiiB« 
Lennox,  Lord  A* 
Liucolo,  Earl  ofi 
Mackenzie  W.  F. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
Marsbaro,  Viset. 
Mastermaa,  J. 
Maxwell,  hoa.  J.  F« 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Morgan,  O. 
Nicboll,  rt.  bon.  J. 
O'Brien,  A.  S. 
Palmer,  G. 
Peel,  J. 

Plamtiee,  J.  P. 
Plamridgt,  Capl. 
Pringle,  A. 
Rasbleigh,  W. 
Richards,  R. 
Rose,  rt.  bon.  Sir  G. 
Rous,  bon.  Capt. 
Rushbrooke,  Col. 
Slieppard,  T. 
Somerset^  Lord  G. 
Stanley,  Lord. 
Stewart,  J. 
Satton,  bon.  H.  M. 
Teoneat,  J,  E. 
Thompson,  Mr.  Aid. 
Tolletnache,  J. 
Trench,  Sit  F.  W. 

Fremantle,  Sir  T. 
Baring,  H. 


Original  propositien  agreed  to. 

On  the  question  that  749,1071.  be 
granted  for  the  balf<»pay  to  efffioM  of  the 
navy  and  Royal  Mniktes. 

Mf.  W.  JV^iOMmr  ashed  #hy  ovefy  |W* 
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motion  did  not  appear  in  the  Gazette,  as  I 
ID  the  case  of  promotions  in  the  army  ? 
That  would  tend,  if  any  thing  could,  to 
check  the  system  of  promotion  now  going 
OD.  The  officers  on  half-pay  were  receiv- 
ing from  45  to  50  per  cent,  more  than 
those  on  active  service.  In  the  present 
financial  condition  of  the  country  that  was 
not  a  state  of  things  to  be  permitted. 

Sir  J.  Graham  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Member  that  constant  publicity  was  the 
real  check  to  the  power  of  promotion,  and 
he  supposed  the  hon.  Member's  object 
was  to  obtain  that  publicity.  Now,  it  was 
given  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
Oazette.  But  there  was  a  constant  peri- 
odical publication  of  promotions  at  a  great 
expense.  There  was  published  quarterly 
and  on  authority,  the  Savy  List,  on  a 
reference  to  which  the  hon.  Member  could 
institute  a  most  minute  and  relative  com- 
parison as  to  the  annual  amount  of  pro- 
motions, from  1820  to  the  present  time. 
Information  could  not  be  given  in  a  more 
minute  or  tangible  form  than  it  was  in  that 
publication. 

Mr.  W,  Williams  was  aware  of  that ; 
but  the  Navy  List  must  be  purchased 
like  any  other  book. 

Sir  J.  Graham  observed  that  the  Ga- 
zette  was  not  distributed  gratuitously.  It 
must  be  purchased  too,  although  it  was 
the  custom  to  publish  its  contents  in  news- 
papers. 

Mr.  fV.  JVilliams  contended  that  the 
oavy  promotions,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
army,  should  be  published  in  the  Gazette, 
in  order  that  they  might  obtain  a  similar 
publicity  in  newspapers. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

On  the  vote  for  498,702/.,  to  defray  the 
charge  of  military  pensions  and  allow- 
ances, being  put, 

Mr.  Hum9  said,  though  it  was  invidious 
to  object  to  any  name  that  appeared  in 
this  vote,  yet  he  could  not  avoid  adverting 
to  one^that  of  the  hon.  Captain  Walde- 
grave.  It  appeared  he  entered  the  navy 
in  1801,  was  made  lieutenant  in  1806 
(which  was  before  his  turn),  commander 
in  1809,  and  captain  in  181 1  ;  so  that  in 
•11  he  had  been  but  nine  years  in  the  ser- 
vice. On  what  grounds  could  this  officer 
be  entitled? 

Captain  Gordon  observed,  that  Captain 
Waldegrave,  besides  having  commanded 
ooe  of  the  ships  at  Acre,  had  served  ac- 
tively during  toe  whole  of  the  time  he  hail 
been  afloat,  tnd  than  that  galUnt  oflker 


no  man  in  the  service  bore  a  bightr  ciyi« 
racter. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  observed  id  this 
vote  an  item  of  212,000/.  for  the  oaUpeo- 
sioners  of  Greenwich  Hospital.  Now,  that 
institution  had  considerable  property  in 
Cumberland  and  elsewhere  to  support  it. 
That  property,  he  must  say,  was  greatly 
mismanaged,  or  it  would  not  be  oeeeasary 
to  come  to  Parliament  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency necessary  to  support  the  establish- 
ment. Part  of  the  property  belonging  to 
the  hospital  had  been  sold,  and  to  avoid 
mismanagement  it  would  be  well  if  all  of 
it  was  sold,  and  the  proceeds  invested  In 
public  securities. 

Sir  James  Graham  thought  that  the 
hon.  Member,  in  making  these  obaerva- 
fions  upon  the  present  vole,  was  misled 
by  the  introduction  into  it  of  a  vole  of 
money,  for  the  purposes  of  the  out«pen« 
sioners  of  Greenwich  Hospital.  Tbeae 
were  persons  who,  in  fact,  had  no  claim 
upon  the  hospital  now,  but  who  were  in 
the  same  position  as  military  pensioners  of 
the  same  grade.  Their  pensions  having 
been  once,  payable  through  Greenwich 
Hospital  accounted  for  the  name  of  thai 
establishment  being  used.  Ha  would, 
however,  answer  the  observations  of  the 
hon.  Member.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had 
reflected  upon  the  management  of  the 
property  of  Greenwich  Hospital.  He  be* 
lieved  that  the  gentleman  to  whom  that 
management  was  entrusted  had  been  ap« 
pointed  by  him  during  the  Government  of 
Lord  Grey ;  that  his  name  was  Grey,  and 
that  he  was  a  person  commanding,  on  all 
agricultural  subjects,  the  greatest  degree 
of  public  confidence.  He  had  had  the 
greatest  possible  experience,  and  waa  pe- 
culiarly conversant  with  the  queation  to 
which  his  attention  was  directed ;  and  hia 
impression  was,  that  there  waa  no  part  of 
the  north  of  England  in  which  farming 
land  was  better  managed.  Any  inlbrBa* 
tion  which  he  had  received  was  altogether 
opposed  to  that  of  the  hon.  Gentleman ; 
for  he  was  told  that  the  eautes  were  ad- 
mirably managed,  with  the  greatest  eco- 
nomy and  skill,  and  that  the  land  waa  aa 
profitable  as  any  land  in  the  part  of  the 
country  where  it  was  situated.  With  re- 
gard to  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Mem* 
her  for  the  sale  of  the  whole  estate,  ha 
would  observe  that  he  had  some  lime  am 
brought  before  the  House,  and  carried  • 
propoaition  for  the  sale  of  aome  datachod 
parta  of  the  estate,  and  tbia  meaani  had 
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been  carried  out.  He  did  not  think  it  ad- 
▼iiable,  however,  to  come  to  Parliament 
with  a  proposition  for  selling  the  whole  of 
the  estate,  because  he  thought  that  the 
continuance  of  the  land  in  the  possession 
of  the  hospital  formed  the  best  security 
for,  and  was  most  conducive  to  the  steady 
and  firm  maintenance  of  this  great  naval 
and  charitable  institution. 

Mr.  Hume  thought  that  it  was  hardly 
consistent  for  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  to 
say,  that  even  landed  property  was  more 
secure  than  the  securities  which  were  sus- 
tained by  the  public  credit.  He  still  ad- 
vocated the  sale  of  these  estates  and  the 
investment  of  the  money. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

On  the  question  that  245,429/.  be 
granted  to  defray  the  charge  of  transports 
for  the  conveyance  of  troops  and  stores, 

Mr.  C.  Buller  bad  on  a  former  evening 
shonly  referred  to  the  step  which,  it  ap- 
peared, had  been  taken  by  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  of  sending  out  troops  in  line- 
of-battle  ships  instead  of  in  transports, 
and  he  would  now  beg  to  say  a  few  words 
more  on  this  subject.  As  he  had  been 
informed,  the  Government  had  taken  the 
coarse  of  sending  out  troops  by  two  line- 
of-battle  ships  (the  Rodney  and  the  Thun- 
derer), although  this  mode  of  conveyance 
was  far  more  expensive  than  that  of  em- 
ploying merchant  vessels,  and  far  less 
convenient,  inasmuch  as  merchant  vessels 
were  always  ready  for  the  service ;  whereas^ 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Rodney,  men  of  war 
bad  to  be  sent  for,  perhaps  from  distant 
places,  and  bad,  further,  to  be  got  ready 
ror  the  particular  service  by  taking  out  the 
lower  deck  guns,  and  so  on.  It  did  not 
appear  that  any  objection  was  made  by 
the  Government  to  the  employment  of 
merchant  vessels,  on  the  score  that  they 
were  not  6t  for  the  service,  while  to  the 
principle  of  employing  men-of-war  in  their 
stead,  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  were 
several  objections.  In  the  first  place,  he 
did  not  see  any  possible  advantage  in  it ; 
while  they  were  employed  in  this  service 
they  could  not  be  used  as  men-of-war,  the 
lower  deck  guns  were  taken  out  and  so  on, 
and  they  could  not  be  considered  as  any 
additions  to  the  naval  force  of  the  country. 
The  mere  circumstance  that  a  certain  ad- 
ditional number  of  officers  might  thus, 
perhaps,  be  actively  employed,  did  not 
counterbalance  the  many  disadvantages. 
As  to  the  expense,  it  was  enormously  in- 
creaied  by  the  substitution  of  men-of-war 
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for  merchant  transports.  It  was,  in  fact, 
increased  to  five  times  the  amount; 
whereas  the  conveyance  of  a  thousand 
troops  by  transports  would  only  cost  be- 
tween 8,000/.  and  10,000/.,  the  convey- 
ance of  the  same  number  of  troops  by  a 
man-of-war  would  amount  to  no  less  than 
40,000/.  and  upwards ;  so  that  here  was 
a  loss  of  more  than  30,000/.  to  the  public. 
Another  objection  was,  that,  as  he  had 
been  informed  by  a  high  naval  authority; 
the  sending  a  large  body  of  soldiers  any 
distance  along  with  sailors  of  the  royal 
navy,  was,  in  a  very  high  degree,  preju- 
dicial  to  the  discipline  of  both  servicet^ 
and,  in  many  respects,  detrimental  to  both 
soldiers  and  seamen.  Another  objection 
to  the  use  of  men-of-war  for  this  service 
was,  that  the  men  were  crowded  together 
in  much  too  small  a  space,  and  the  venti- 
lation was  greatly  impeded,  for  a  greater 
part  of  the  men  slept  under  the  water  line; 
This  was  so  much  the  case,  that  there  had 
been  found  a  most  remarkable  difference 
between  the  health  of  troops  conveyed  out 
to  a  foreign  station  in  men-of-war,  as 
compared  with  that  of  troops  who  were 
sent  out  in  transports. 

Captain  Gordon  said,  that,  as  to  the 
objection  of  expense,  it  did  not  apply  to 
the  cases  mentioned,  or  generally  to  ships- 
of-war  in  commission,  where  the  expense, 
of  course,  had  already  been  incurred.  He 
had  no  particular  objection  to  the  trans- 
port  ships  themselves,  he  believed  that  the 
generality  of  them  which  had  been  taken 
up  of  late  were  very  commodious  and  com- 
fortable vessels ;  but  it  appeared  to  him 
that  when  ships  of  war  were  lying  with 
their  men  in,  the  taking  out  their  lower 
deck  guns,  and  sending  them  to  per- 
form this  sort  of  service,  instead  of  lying 
idle  and  doing  nothing,  was  rather  a 
saving  of  expense  than  otherwise.  With 
reference  to  the  general  question,  it  was 
well  known  that  there  was  a  class  of 
ships  called  troop  ships,  the  employment 
of  which  was,  no  doubt,  much  better  than 
the  employing  men-of-war  for  this  service ; 
a  great  number  of  these  vessels  were  now 
in  China,  and  when  they  returned  home, 
he  believed  it  would  be  found  that  Go- 
vernment had  a  sufficient  number  of  them 
to  do  all  the  work  in  this  department  of 
the  public  service,  without  employing 
either  ships  of  war  or  transports. 

Mr.  Hume  said  that  the  gallant  Officer 
put  forward  as  the  defence  of  the  Govern- 
meilt  in  this  matter,  that  there  were  • 
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■oaber  of  ahipt  in  conniiMioD  doings 
ootbiog;  if  to,  they  ought  to  come  home 
aed  be  laid  ap.  Ai  to  the  Rodney,  it 
would  eeein  that  it  wat  not  even  yet  ready 
for  the  purpose  to  which  it  %raa  to  be  ap- 
plied. The  employnient  of  men-of-war  in 
■  case  of  emergency,  aach  as  that  under 
which  three  tuch  ships  had  been  sent  out 
with  troops  to  China,  was  all  very  proper ; 
but  as  to  the  Rodney,  which  was  not  yet 
gone,  the  question  was,  why  the  convey- 
aoee  of  a  thousand  troops  by  that  ship 
abould  cost  the  country  43,000/.,  when 
the  same  service  could  be  done  by  trans- 
port ships  for  8,000/.  or  10,000/.  The 
Doo.  and  gallant  Member  for  Westminster 
the  other  night  spoke  of  transport  vessels 
as  though  they  were  not  sea-worthy.  He 
begged  to  ask  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber whether  more  men-of-war  had  not 
foundered  than  transport  ships?  As  to 
the  comparative  speed  of  the  two  modes  of 
eonveyance,  experience  had  shown,  in  the 
particular  cases  of  three  men-of-war  and 
three  transport  ships  conveying  troops  to 
China,  that  while  the  average  time  occu- 
pied in  the  voyage  by  the  ships  of  war 
was  165  days,  the  average  time  occupied 
by  the  transport  ships  was  only  133. 

Captain  Oordon  explained  that  the  rea- 
son why  the  Rodney  had  not  aailed  was» 
that  the  cavalry  regiment  which  it  was  to 
convey  was  not  ready. 

Lord  Arthur  Lemox  had  oo  two  occa- 
aions  aailed  in  the  command  of  troops  on 
board  meo-of*war,  and  he  could  state 
moat  distinctly  that  the  discipline  of  the 
soldiers  had  not,  in  either  instance,  suffered 
in  the  slightest  degree  from  their  being, 
and  for  a  considerable  time,  in  company 
with  the  seamen.  As  to  transport  vessels, 
they  were  regarded  by  the  troops  with 
perfect  horror,  and,  as  far  as  his  experi- 
tnce  went,  he  must  say  with  considerable 
justice.  He  remembered,  for  instance, 
that  on  one  voyage  he  went  with  troops, 
on  board  the  India  Trader  transport,  the 
men  were  enaaged  on  fatigue  parties,  hard 
at  work  at  the  pumps,  the  whole  way  to 
Quebec. 

Captain  Layard  believed  there  was  no 
soldier  but  would  prefer  the  chance  of 
being  shot  at  in  preference  to  going  a 
Toyage  in  a  transport  ship.  The  troops 
apprehended  far  more  danger  from  trans- 
ports than  from  the  enemy. 

Captain  Rout  thought  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose  had  bMo  an  advocate  for 
•cooomys    but   if   oa  another  occasion 


187,000/.  wei«  voted  fbr  tha  hm  ef 
transports  for  the  conveyaaca  of  bar  Ma* 
jesty's  troops,  be  should  feal  it  his  duty  la 
divide  the  House  upon  it.  While  ao  naay 
ships  were  in  commission,  the  Govamaaattt 
had  no  right  whatever  to  lay  out  M.  ia 
the  conveyance  of  troopa.  It  was  macb 
better  that  line-of-baltle  ahipa  abould  cairy 
out  troops  than  lay  idle,  with  graaa  gfow* 
ing  to  their  bottoms,  with  the  aaaaien 
getting  deteriorated,  and  the  oflfeeia  to 
be  not  worth  their  salt.  With  regard  to 
the  discipline  of  seamen  being  injured  by 
contact  with  troops,  he  never  knew  an  io» 
stance  of  it.  The  troops,  whan  sent  oat 
in  transport.ships,  were  packed  mora  like 
so  many  Irish  pigs  than  anything  alae; 
and  oflicers  in  the  service,  being  Meaibars 
of  that  House,  had  often  got  up  io  ibcir 
places  and  protested  againai  the  ayataoi. 

Sir  H.  Douglas  had  aiparieaoed  the 
comforta  and  discomforts  to  be  eajoyed 
on  board  transports  and  men-o^war,  and 
he  knew  that  the  troops  preferred  tbe 
latter  to  the  former.  After  being  kept  at 
sea  several  days,  between  the  Land's  ead 
and  Newfoundland,  be  was  ahipwrackad 
with  troops  under  his  commaad,  and 
third  of  the  detachment,  the  woasea 
children,  and  one>third  of  tha  craw, 
lost.  A  good  feeling  had  asiaiad 
the  two  services,  but  tha  nannar  ia  whick 
the  soldiers  were  treated  oa  board  lraaa» 
port-ships  was  calculated  to  destroy  it. 

Mr.  Haaie  contended  that  wm 
were  not  ao  coovenient  and  wboleaooM  iar 
the  troops  aa  the  transports,  baeaaaa  nwa  j 
of  them,  and  frequently  all,  were  pttt 
under  water,  that  was  to  aav  aadar  tha 
water  line.  If  there  were  abuaea  ia  tha 
transport  service  that  was  tha  fault  of  Iha 
Government,  and  not  of  the  aystas, 
which  was  a  good  one  if  properly  carviad 
out.  It  was  impossible  that  1,000  peiaooa 
could  be  healthy  when  kept  in  Iha  doea 
hold  of  a  line^f-battle-ship  while  Cfossiag 
the  line.  He  protested  agaiasi  tha  ia* 
creased  expense  of  40,000/.,  occaaiooad  by 
sending  out  the  two  BMo-of-war. 

Captain  Rous  said  the  additional  ei« 
pense  of  40,000/.  existed  only  ia  tha  boa. 
Gentleman's  imagination.  Tlia  two  liaa* 
of-battle  ships  would  be  kept  ia  coaunis* 
sion  wheiher  tliey  went  to  tha  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  or  not.  It  was  better  that 
they  should  go  out  than  that  this  loaey 
should  be  lavishly  wasted  ia  amploviag 
tranaports,  aa  the  hon.  Member  for  Moa- 
troee  wiahed.    Whaa  ihey  gal  lata  tka 
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impical  elimaiat  they  woold  bate  fr«qaeat 
opportonhief  of  airing  the  ship,  by  opeii- 
iog  the  lower  stera  nnd  deck  porta  and 
thaacoUlea,  if  they  pleated*  All  the  evils 
of  betog  OD  board  the  line^f-battle  ships 
tikted  nowhere  but  in  the  hon«  Member's 
OWB  most  brilliant  imagination. 

Mr*  Hume  nnderstood  that  there  was  no 
eMployment  for  those  two  ships;  if  so, 
they  ought  to  be  disposed  of,  instead  of 
hmviog  nore  money  spent  upon  them  to 
make  them  serve  as  transports. 

Captain  Rou$  repeated,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member,  that  the  ships 
miisi  be  kept  in  commission,  therefore  he 
was  mistaken  upon  the  subject  of  ex^ 
paoae«  But  was  there  a  single  Gentleman 
in  the  House  who  ever  understood  a  sub- 
ject as  the  boo.  Member  did  ? 

Mr.  C,  BulUr  said,  that  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  had  a  very  convincing 
way  of  expressing  himself.  He  understood 
thai  his  defence  of  the  Government  was, 
that  there  was  no  additional  espense  to 
the  country,  and  that  because  these  ships 
were  doing  nothing,  they  were  to  be  em- 
ployed as  proposed.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  the  common  sense  view  of  the  case 
this — if  there  were  ships  of  war  of  no 
if  they  were  doing  nothing  they 
should  be  laid  up.  But  the  opinion  of  the 
hoB.  and  gallant  Gentleman  were  wider 
than  the  imaginations  of  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Montrose,  for  he  saw  that 
a  thrill  of  terror  ran  through  the  Treasury 
bench  when  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle* 
man  hinted  that  the  ships  of  the  line 
ought  to  be  employed  hereafter  only  in 
transporting  troops.  [*'  No,  no."]  He 
thought  hon.  Gentlemen  had  been  rather 
hard  upon  the  transport  service,  in  the 
sweeping  charges  they  had  brought  against 
it,  and  certainly  they  might  produce  very 
serious  e£fects.  No  one  could  doubt  that 
it  was  a  system  liable  to  abuse,  and  that 
the  Government  should  guard  against 
abuse  ;  but  he  would  tell  hon.  Gentlemen 
that  the  charges  told  not  against  the  mer- 
cantile marine,  but  against  the  oBScial 
heads  of  the  public  departments,  who 
ought  to  exercise  a  proper  vigilance  in 
the  matter. 

Captain  Gorebn  had  said  nothing  aganist 
the  merchant  ships ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  quite  ready  to  give  his  testimony  as  to 
their  efficiency,  as  Car  as  he  had  observed. 
As  to  the  ships  of  war,  it  was  clear  that 
in  time  of  peace,  a  period  which  he  trusted 
would  be  of  long  continuance,  there  was  | 


nothing  for  the  navy  to  do,  but  to  keep  ia 
readiness  in  case  its  services  were  needed. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

Go  the  question  that  100,335/.  be 
granted  for  the  expense  of  convict  ships, 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Government  to  the  accidents  which 
had  happened  to  seveial  convict  shipe. 
He  was  not  satisfied  that  great  blame  did 
not  attach  to  the  surveyors  or  examineia 
of  those  ships. 

Captain  Gordon  was  not  prepared  to 
say  what  particular  precaution  could  be 
taken  to  prevent  a  ship  driving  from  her 
anchor  in  a  tempest,  nor  was  he  aware  that 
any  convict  ship  had  foundered  at  sea  for 
many  years  past.  As  to  ships  going  to 
pieces,  when  they  struck  upon  a  rock  or 
upon  a  shoal,  it  was  impossible  to  prevent 
this,  build  them  ever,  so  strongly.  He 
must  say,  however,  that  the  convict<«hip 
which  ran  ashore  at  the  Cape  was  foood 
to  have  been  in  a  very  bad  condition. 

Mr.  A.  Chapman  was  understood  to 
suggest  that  a  regular  establishment  of 
ships,  attached  to  the  service,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  rotation,  should  be  kept  ready 
for  the  transport  of  troops  and  convicts. 
The  plan  would  give  employment  to  ju- 
nior post-captains,  who  were  always  anx- 
ious to  be  afloat. 

Captain  Rous  observed,  that  although 
the  ships  of  the  line  would  be  proud  to 
convey  her  Majesty's  troops,  there  wouM 
naturally  be  some  little  delicacy  felt  in  the 
navy  with  regard  to  a  certain  class  of 
persons  called  convicts. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

The  next  vote  was  for  429,202/.  to  de- 
fray the  charges  under  the  Post-office  de- 
partment of  the  contract  packet  service. 

Dr.  Bowring  said,  that  there  were  many 
items  in  these  charges  which  appeared  to 
him  to  be  objectionable.  There  was  the 
sum  of  240,000/.  for  the  West  India 
mails,  which  he  took  to  be  a  contract  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  Royal 
West  India  Packet  Company.  Many 
complaints  had  been  made  of  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  mails.  Fifty-four  days  nine- 
teen hours  out  and  horns  was  the  time 
allowed,  including  the  collection  of  pas« 
sengers  and  correspondence,  for  the  voy- 
age. It  appeared  from  a  report  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  that  the  packet  which 
sailed  on  the  Ist  of  October  took  sixty- 
five  days,  which  made  her  overdue  ten 
days.  The  packet  which  sailed  on  the 
15th  of  October  took  sixty -eight  days, 
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which  made  a  loss  of  thirteen  days ;  the 
packet  which  started  on  the  Ist  of  No- 
tember  took  sixty-two  days,  being  a  lost 
of  seven  days ;  the  packet  sailing  on  the 
15th  of  November  was  out  seventy  days, 
showing  a  loss  of  15  days ;  the  packet 
which  sailed  on  the  Ist  of  December  took 
sixty-nine  days,  losing  fourteen  days;  and 
the  packet  which  sailed  on  the  15th  of 
December,  took  seventy-one  daysy  being 
overdue  as  many  as  sixteen  days.  These 
delays  were  of  serious  consequence  to  the 
publiCi  and  frequently  occasioned  great 
loss  to  the  commercial  community.  He 
believed  that  some  new  arrangements  had 
been  lately  entered  into  on  the  part  of  the 
Government ;  and  he  was  anxious  to  in- 
quire whether  they  were  such  as  to  insure 
greater  regularity  in  future  ?  The  contract 
he  believed,  had  been  ruinous  to  the  com- 
pany, which,  however,  in  itself,  was  not 
well  managed.  The  contract  had  been  too 
hastily  agreed  to.  The  present  stale  of 
things  was  by  no  means  satisfactory,  and 
he  hoped  that  this  service  would  be  made 
fully  efficient. 

Mr.  S.  Herbert  was  fullv  aware  that  a 
great  many  complaints  had  been  made 
about  the  West  India  mails ;  but  it  must 
betaken  into  consideration  that  the  scheme 
was  most  gigantic  and  complicated,  and 
that  there  was  no  possibility  except  by  ex- 
perience of  judging  how  the  routes  would 
answer.  The  company  certainly  had  met 
with  very  serious  losses,  and  that  because 
the  scheme  of  routes  was  so  very  exten- 
sive ;  unless  some  reduction  was  made  in 
the  amount  of  work  to  be  performed,  it 
would  be  impouible  for  the  company  to  go 
on  with  the  first  contract  A  larger  pay- 
ment was  therefore  contemplated,  and  a 
different  line  of  routes  had  been  proposed, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  the  present  con- 
tract, at  the  end  of  this  month,  a  new 
scheme  would  be  adopted,  by  which  he 
hoped  that  the  company  would  be  put  on 
a  better  footing,  and  the  communications 
be  made  more  regularly. 

Dr.  Bowrinij  said,  there  was  another 
point  in  connexion  with  these  Post-office 
communications  that  wus  not  undeserving 
attention.  Our  communications  with  the 
Levant  were  less  perfect  than  those  of  our 
neighbours.  France  sent  three  steamers 
to  the  Levant  monthly,  whilst  we  had 
only  one.  It  was  desirable,  too,  that 
we  should  extend  our  steam  commu- 
nication with  the  northern  parts  of  Syria. 
With  Beyrout  there  was  already  •  com- 


monicatioo,  bat  our  intercoane 
Scanderoon  and  the  northern  parta 
was  exceedingly  irregular.  We  ooght«  too, 
be  thought,  to  extend  our  communicaiioa 
with  Che  Black  Sea.  It  was  highly  im- 
portant  that  such  a  country  aa  thia  aboaM 
have  the  means  of  comma nicatingtbrovgh 
Constantinople  with  the  Eoxine.  He  Im- 
lieved  that  a  proposition  had  beeo  sab* 
mitted  to  her  Majesty's  Government  on 
some  of  these  points ;  and  he  should  be 
glad  to  know  whether  it  waa  intended  to 
take  any  steps  with  a  view  to  acting  on 
such  proposals? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
it  was  perfectly  true  that  a  proposition  had 
been  submitted  to  the  Government,  having 
for  its  object  to  establish  a  commanica* 
tion  from  Malta,  Constantinople,  and  with 
Syria.  That  proposition  waa  under  coo* 
sideration,  and,  in  a  short  time,  be  had  no 
doubt,  but  that  he  should  be  enabled  to 
inform  the  hon.  Member  what  was  the  de* 
cision  at  which  they  had  arrived. 

Dr.  Bowrmg  had  understood  that  tbt 
Swedish  Government  had  made  an  offer 
to  facilitate  the  communicatiou  between 
this  country  and  Sweden,  and  fortherthat 
they  had  proposed  to  take  on  themselves 
a  considerable  proportion  of  tho  expense 
of  such  communication.  He  should  be 
glad  to  know  whether  the  GovemoMat 
had  any  intention  of  increasing  the  facili* 
ties  of  intercourse  with  that  country  f 

The  ChcmceUor  of  ike  Exchequer  re- 
plied, that  the  question  put  by  the  boo. 
Member  was  not  one  which  he  could  at 
that  moment  satisfactorily  answer. 

Mr.  fVilliams  made  an  observation 
which  was  nearly  inaudible  as  to  the  great 
increase  in  the  vote  for  Post-office  par- 
poses. 

The  Chaneellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  undoubtedly  the  introduction  of 
steam  had  caused  a  great  addition  to  the 
expenses  of  communication,  but  that  the 
public  gained  in  time  what  they  loat  in 
money. 

Mr.  Hume  thought  that  the  incraaaed 
facilities  of  our  communication  with  India 
would  alone  almost  warrant  the  additional 
expenditure.  We  could  now  commuoi- 
cate  with  Bomby  in  less  than  thirty  days; 
and  certainly  in  the  present,  and  what  waa 
likely  to  be  the  future  stale  of  India,  it 
was  highly  important  that  that  comauni- 
catiun  should  t>e  maintained. 

Vote  agreed  to. 
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Ordkakce  Estimates.]  Captain 
Boldero  said,  that  in  rising  to  bring  these 
estimates  under  consideration  he  should 
not  detain  the  House  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  estimates  for  the  present  year 
had  been  framed  with  a  strict  regard  to 
economy,  and  he  was  happy  to  state  that 
they  presented  a  great  diminution  upon 
those  of  last  year.  That  diminution  in- 
deed, amounted  to  not  less  than  258,129/., 
and  be  believed  he  might  say  that  had  it 
not  been  for  the  calamitous  fire  which  oc- 
curred at  the  Tower,  and  which  had  en* 
tailed  a  heavy  extra  expenditure,  there 
would  have  appeared  on  the  face  of  the 
returns  a  diminution  of  not  less  than 
100,000/.  in  addition  to  the  amount  he 
had  stated.  Before,  however,  he  went  into 
particulars  he  desired  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  a  matter  on  which  some 
comments  had  been  made  by  two  hon. 
Members  within  its  walls.  He  referred  to 
the  statements  which  had  been  made  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  old  flint  muskets. 
Several  singular  statements  had  been  made 
on  this  subject.  An  hon.  Member  had 
said  that  on  board  a  certain  vessel  scarcely 
one  musket  would  go  off  except  at  half- 
cock.  As  soon  as  he  (Captain  Boldero) 
heard  that  assertion  he  decided  on  sending 
an  ordnance  inspector  to  examine  the 
muskets  of  the  ship  in  question.  That 
inspector  had  gone  down  to  Portsmouth 
and  had  made  a  report.  He  stated  that  the 
chest  of  muskets  was  brought  on  shore 
at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  arrival 
of  the  ship  in  question — that  it  was  opened 
in  his  presence — that  he  found  it  to  con- 
tain eighty-seven  muskets  with  regular 
flint  locks,  thirty-flve  of  the  Indian  pattern 
and  had  ten  of  the  altered  Indian  pattern, 
being  132  in  all ;  that  of  those  132,  Ave 
muskets  bad  had  their  cocks  broken  by 
violence,  no  doubt  by  accident,  and  that 
the  rest  were  perfectly  sound,  only  that 
about  twenty  had  seen  more  service  than 
the  rest.  The  inspector  put  aside  the  five 
which  were  broken,  and  collected  the  127 
to  be  cleaned  and  freed  from  dirt,  putting 
in  new  flints  where  they  were  wanted. 
No  repairs  were  made  to  any  of  them,  and 
by  half  past  one  o  clock  the  same  day  they 
were  put  into  the  hands  of  a  party  of  the 
Royal  Artillery,  who  fired  three  rounds 
from  them  in  the  presence  of  the  inspector 
and  their  officers.  The  result  was,  that 
of  the  three  rounds  fired,  two  muskets 
missed  in  the  first  round,  three  in  the 
second  round,  five  in  the  third  round,  and 
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six  in  the  fourth  round,  being  sixteen 
casualties  out  of  381  rounds  from  these 
flint  muskets  fired,  as  he  said  before,  in  a 
dirty  and  neglected  state.  These  muskets 
were  then  tried  at  half-cock,  and  none  of 
them  were  found  to  go  off";  so  that  the 
assertion  of  the  hon.  Member  to  that 
eflect  was  evidently  not  borne  out,  and 
the  circumstance  he  detailed,  if  it  even 
occurred  at  all,  must  have  arisen  from  the 
muskets  not  being  kept  clean  on  board  the 
ship,  and  not,  as  had  been  insinuated, 
from  the  inefliciency  of  the  fire-arms  them- 
selves. With  regard  to  what  had  fallen 
from  the  hon.  Member  for  Carlow  on  the 
same  subject,  he  would  tell  that  hon. 
Member  what  was  the  condition  of  the 
musketry  of  his  own  regiment.  He  be- 
lieved the  hon.  Member  belonged  to  the 
32nd  foot.  [Captain  Layard:  I  have 
that  honour.]  He  would  give  that  hon. 
Member  an  account  of  the  state  of  the 
fire-arms  in  that  regiment.  The  last  offi- 
cial report  stated  that  the  arms  of  the  32nd 
were  in  a  serviceable  condition — quite 
clean,  and  in  a  fit  state  to  be  used.  Now 
with  regard  to  the  new  muskets.  The 
percussion  principle  was  first  introduced 
into  the  British  army  under  the  auspices 
of  the  late  lamented  Master-general.  Lord 
Vivian,  however,  took  four  years  to  con- 
sider and  test  the  merits  of  these  muskets 
before  he  ventured  to  sanction  their  intro- 
duction. He  knew,  no  doubt,  the  dangers 
of  too  suddenly  changing  the  arms  of  the 
British  soldier,  and  he  took  time  to  con- 
sider the  advantage  which  would  be  gained 
from  the  introduction  of  the  percussion 
lock,  as  well  as  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  other  designs  which  were  submitted  to 
him.  The  result  was,  that  he  at  last  de- 
cided that  no  better  system  could  be  in- 
vented, and  in  1839  he  accordingly 
brought  the  percussion  into  use.  He  might 
here  mention,  as  worthy  of  observation, 
that  since  the  last  peace,  a  period  of  now 
nearly  thirty  years,  not  a  single  musket 
had  been  purchased  by  the  Government. 
The  establishment  at  Enfield  had  been 
abolished,  but  it  was  re-established  by 
that  distinguished  officer,  the  late  Master- 
general,  and  in  combination  with  the 
Tower  of  London  and  the  Government  es- 
tablishment at  Birmingham,  enabled  the 
ordnance  to  construct  1,000  muskets 
a-week.  It  was  said  by  some  that  these 
muskets  were  not  made  with  care,  and  that 
new  inventions  and  improvements  were  not 
subjected  to  a  fair  test.  Now,  it  was  a  fact, 
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that  no  lets  than  eighty-four  specimens  of 
improvements  and  inTeniions  had  been 
within  the  last  fife  years  submitted  to  the 
Govern  men  t.  In  every  case  these  speci- 
mens had  been  sent  ilown  to  Woolwich, 
and  subjected  to  a  test  by  competent 
judges  at  the  Arsenal,  who  had  hitherto 
found  that  nothing  superior  to  the  per- 
cussion had  been  designed.  Bui,  as  he 
was  saying,  1 ,000  of  these  muskets  could  be 
manufactured  with  ease  in  a-week.  He  be- 
lieved, that  if  it  were  necessary,  they  could 
extend  the  power  of  manufacturing  to  i 
2,000  a*week,  and  that  if  an  imperative  ' 
necessity  should  arise — which  God  forbid, 
they  might  make  as  msny  per  diem  as  thev 
DOW  made  per  week.  The  muskets,  in  that 
case,  would  not  of  course  be  so  highly 
finished  as  ihey  now  were,  but,  although 
deteriorated  in  value,  they  would  be  equally 
secure.  But  now  he  had  to  slate  how  far 
the  percussion  muskets  had  been  intro- 
duced into  use  m  our  army.  At  present 
fifty-one  regiments  were  possessed  of 
them;  the  coast-guard  and  the  ronitahu- 
larly  force  used  them  to  the  exclusion  of 
nil  others,  and  thef  were  also  used  bv  all 
the  cavalry  and  rifle  regiments,  with  the 
eiception  of  the  Canadian  regiment  just 
raised,  which  would  however  be  supplied 
with  them  in  the  course  of  three  months. 
He  would  just  run  oyer  the  different  votes, 
and  point  out  the  different  alterations 
which  had  been  made  in  them  since  last 
year.  The  first  vote  was  for  the  civil 
service  of  the  Ordnance,  including  the 
Tower,  the  office  at  Pall- mall,  the  depart- 
ments at  Woolwich,  the  out  stations  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  fort  ign  stations. 
In  this  vote  there  was  a  small  increase  of 
3,034/.,  arising  from  an  increase  in  the 
pay  of  the  junior  branches  of  the  ser- 
vice. The  neit  vote  was  for  the  Royal 
Engineers,  Sappers  and  Miners,  and  in 
thi«,  too,  there  wis  a  small  increase  of  i 
1,572/.,  arising  from  more  officers  being 
employed.  In  the  third  vote,  for  the 
Royal  Artillery,  the  charge  this  year  wss  j 
6,688/.  less  than  last  year,  which  was  the  : 
consequence  chiefly  of  300  men  being  em-  ' 
ployed  less  this  year  than  the  last.  He  had  ■ 
to  inform  the  House  that  a  body  of  African 
gunners  had  been  added  to  the  aitillery  in 
Jamaica,  which  had  been  found  remarkably 
serviccnLle.  He  thought  it  right  to  stale 
to  the  House,  un  the  authority  of  Colonel 
Rudyard,  from  whom  the  hon.  Member 
quoted  a  report,  dated  November  14. 
1842,   that   the  body  had  answered  ex-  , 


tremely  well.  It  srat  very  credKiUe  to 
Colonel  Radyard.  He  had  alao  the  at- 
tisfaction  of  stating  that  the  mortility 
amongst  our  troops  at  Jamaica  had  con- 
siderably diminished,  it  having  been  liy 
the  last  returns  not  more  than  9  per  cent.. 
and  there  were  very  few  periona  in  iho 
hospital.  Ttie  fourth  vote,  "  The  Salariea 
to  Barrack-masters  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  on  Foreign  Stations,**  was  about  the 
same  as  last  year,  and  required  no  reaaarka. 
The  fifth  vote  concerned  the  iaaportanC 
works  which  had  betn  begun  by  the  late 
Government,  and  were  considered  neoea- 
sary  by  the  present  Goveroment  Tor  the 
permanent  accommodation  of  our  troopa 
in  different  places  in  the  manufaetortng 
diftricts.  The  temporary  barrarka  had 
been  found  both  inconvenient  and  extra* 
vsgant;  and  the  late  Government  had 
resolved  on  erecting  permanent  bamekai 
which  the  present  Government  approved 
of.  In  1839  there  had  been  voted  for 
this  purpose  10,000/.;  in  1840, 18,0001.: 
last  year  30,000/.,  and  this  year  45,0001. 
He  had  himself  inspected  the  state  of  oer 
barracks  last  year,  and  he  had  found  tliem 
in  some  places  extremely  bad.  At  Bolton 
he  found  the  temporary  barracks  qoite 
disgraceful.  In  a  room  aeventy-tvo  feet 
long  by  thirty-six  broad,  and  twelve  hirh, 
he  had  found  forty-eight  soldiera  crovsded, 
and  the  smoke  was  so  thick  that  he  coold 
not  see  them.  The  barracks  wera  ao  bod, 
that  he  had  recommended  that  the  tfoope 
should  be  withdrawn,  if  better  accommo- 
dation for  them  could  not  be  obtained; 
and  when  the  inhabitants  were  threatened 
with  the  withdrawal  of  the  troopa,  tbey 
provided  a  better  temporary  barraeka  for 
them.  He  believed  it  was  necessary  for 
the  safety  of  the  troopa  to  build  a  bamek 
for  them,  for  on  one  occasion  a  plot  bad 
been  laid  to  seiie  the  arms  of  the  aoldiera, 
which  might  have  caused  great  miaehief. 
To  have  a  secure  place  for  the  aoldierst 
therefore,  apart  from  the  people,  would 
prevent  bloodshed.  At  the  same  time« 
there  would  be  a  considerable  aavinf  of 
money,  for  at  present  a  large  sam  an* 
nually  was  expended  in  providing  very 
imperfect  accommodation.  The  aisth  vole 
showed  a  small  decrease  of  13,937/.  Hie 
seventh  vote,  relative  to  stores,  showed  a 
ereat  diminution,  no  lem  than  8l,M4l. 
The  eighth  vote  he  passed  by,  under  the 
head  of  unprovided.  Under  the  niatli 
vole,  thai  for  tuperannoations,  there  was 
a  decrease  of  1 ,983/.,  as  compomd  lo  hm 
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year,  io  consilience  of  the  falling  in  of 
some  Baperannuated  allowances.  In  the 
tenth  vote,  for  the  commissariat  supplies 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  there  was  a  di* 
minution  of  24,721/.  He  had  now  gone 
Ibrottgb  all  the  votes  briefly,  without  de- 
parting from  the  aubject  immediately 
beldra  the  committee,  and  be  would  con* 
dude  by  moving,  that  the  sum  of  1 24,86 1 1, 
be  voted  to  her  Maiesty  for  the  salaries  of 
ibe  officers  of  Ordnance  civil  establish* 
aentaat  the  Tower,  Pall-mall,  Woolwich. 
ibe  out  stations  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  at  foreign  stations. 

Mr.  Hume  was  not  disposed  to  find 
fault  with  the  reductions  announced  by 
Ibe  bon.  Member,  but  he  thought  they 
ought  to  have  been  greater.  We  were 
now  returning  from  a  state  of  war— ^for 
we  bad  been  at  war— to  a  state  of  peace, 
and  he,  therefore,  saw  no  reason  for  keep- 
ing op  such  large  establishments.  He 
saw  by  the  votes  that  they  still  kept  up 
the  establishments  at  Pall-mall  and  the 
Tower»  and  they  would  save  a  great  deal 
if  they  would  place  all  the  stores  in  the 
Tower,  and  have  only  one  office.  He  ob- 
jected also  to  the  ordnance  l>elng  a  de- 
partoieDt  of  itself,  and  thought  that  it 
ahould  be  regulated  here  as  in  all  other 
countries.  In  Russia,  in  France,  in  Bel* 
gium.  the  military  branch  of  the  ordnance 
was  placed  under  the  commander-in-chief, 
and  formed  part  of  the  army.  So  it  ought 
to  be  here.  Our  ordnance  establishment 
should  be  divided :  the  military  branch  of 
it  abould  be  placed  under  the  commander- 
in-ehief,  the  civil  branch  should  be  a  mere 
store  department ;  and,  if  that  plan  were 
adopted,  he  was  sure  they  might  save  one- 
third  of  the  present  expense.  He  was  of 
opinion  also,  that  in  general  the  Govern- 
ment should  contract  for  stores,  instead  of 
buying  them.  He  did  not  object  to  the 
establishment  at  Enfield,  because  the  Go- 
vernment, it  was  said,  could  not  get  good 
muskets,  unless  it  made  them— could  not 
get  tbtm  elsewhere;  but  there  were  no 
other  stores,  be  believed,  but  what  might 
be  purchased  cheaper  than  they  could  be 
made.  He  objected  also  to  the  immense 
sums  expended  in  our  colonies,  which 
ought  to  provide  for  their  own  defence. 
Within  a  few  years  full  15,000,000/.  had 
been  expended  under  this  bead,  and  it 
was  time  that  this  source  of  expenditure 
should  be  got  rid  of.  He  did  not  wish  to 
give  the  committee  the  trouble  of  dividing, 
but  thought  it  right  to  state  his  opiniou. 


Mr.  Williams  thought  that  most  of  the 
reductions  mentioned  by  the  hon.  Member 
were  temporary,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
assure  him  that  the  votes  might  not  be 
increased  quite  as  much  next  year  as  they 
were  reduced  this  year.  One  great  reduo* 
tion  was  in  stores,  but  next  year  they 
might  be  called  on  to  make  up  a  deficiency 
of  stores.  Since  1826  not  less  than 
2,000,0002.  had  been  expended  in  bar- 
racks, and  this  was,  he  thought,  a  most 
monstrous  outlay.  Gentlemen  talked  of 
the  necessity  of  making  the  soldiers  com- 
fortable, but  they  ought  to  think  also  of 
the  people.  The  hon.  Member  who  had 
visited  the  barracks  at  Bolton  should  have 
examined  the  condition  of  the  people,  and 
he  would  have  found  that  the  people  who 
had  to  pay  the  taxes,  and  whose  industry, 
in  fact,  paid  them,  were  destitute  of  all 
the  comforts  of  life.  They  had  neither 
good  dwellings,  sufficient  clothing,  nor 
enough  food.  The  soldiers,  in  fact,  were 
a  great  deal  more  comfortable  than  the 
working  classes.  At  Liverpool  alone  be 
believed  that  not  less  than  5,000  families 
dwelt  in  cold  damp  cellars,  such  as  no 
soldiers  were  suffered  to  inhabit.  He 
thought  the  expense  of  barrack*masters 
actually  uncalled  for,  and  he  should  di- 
vide the  committee  on  that  question.  The^ 
hon.  Member's  reduction,  too,  wae  over* 
stated,  or  the  whole  amount  in  fact  only 
came  to  3,900/. 

Dr.  Bowring  wished  that  the  cost  of 
making  arms  at  the  Government  estab* 
lishments  might  be  detailed,  that  the 
House  might  know  how  the  large  sum 
voted  for  this  purpose  was  expended. 
Two  millions  were  expended  on  these 
matters,  and  the  House  ought  to  know 
how  it  was  applied.  The  country  was 
broken  down  by  the  enormous  expendi- 
ture of  the  Government,  when  there  was 
no  trade ;  and  he  thought  at  the  present 
time  they  should  think  more  of  the  people 
and  less  of  our  establishments. 

Lord  J.  Lennox  called  the  attention  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  to  the  circumstance 
that  officers  in  barracks  were  allowed  fuel, 
while  those  who  lived  out  of  barracks  were 
not  allowed  fuel.  This  fell  very  heavy  on 
married  officers,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be 
taken  into  consideration.  He  was  glad  to 
hear  that  attention  had  been  paid  to  pro- 
vide the  army  with  percussion  muskets, 
and  he  hoped  that  the  fifty-one  regiments 
which  were  not  yet  provided  with  them 
would  soon  receive  them. 
M2 
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Mr.  Ainstvcrth  saw  that  1,500/.  had 
been  laid  out  for  temporary  barracks  at 
Bolton.  The  inhabitants  had  offered  to 
provide  accommodation  for  the  troops,  but 
the  Master-general  of  the  Ordnance  had 
■tated  that  the  vicinity  of  Manchester,  and 
the  facility  of  transporting  troops  by  rail- 
road, rendered  it  unnecessary.  He  had, 
however,  made  a  further  communication 
on  the  subject,  and  barracks  were  provided 
for  troops  at  Bolton. 

Dr.  Bowring  denied  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Bolton  wished  for  troops.  He 
could  take  it  on  himself  to  make  that 
statement,  and  leave  the  House  to  judge 
betwixt  him  and  his  hon.  Colleague. 

Sir  James  Graham,  without  wishing  to 
interpose  between  the  rival  Members  for 
Bolton,  could  assure  the  House  that  he 
vas  on  the  point  of  recommending  the 
withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  Bolton, 
when  he  received  a  letter  signed  by  men  of 
property  of  all  parties — he  did  not  say  by 
the  populace— requesting  that  the  troops 
might  be  allowed  to  remain,  and  ofTering 
to  provide  them  with  accommodation.  On 
that  representation  the  troops  were  allow- 
ed to  remain,  and  instead  of  temporary 
accommodation,  a  permanent  barrack  was 
to  be  provided  for  them. 

Mr.  Williams  observed  that  in  Cork 
and  fifteen  other  places  the  offices  of 
storekeeper  and  barrack-master  were  filled 
by  the  same  persons.  He  wished  to 
know  why  this  was  not  done  in  all  cases  ; 
in  Guernsey,  for  instance,  where  there 
were  at  present  a  storekeeper  and  a  clerk, 
ai  well  as  a  barrack-roaster,  with  five 
barrack  sergeants. 

Captain  Boldero  said  there  were  very 
important  sto'-es  at  Guernsey,  which  re- 
quired a  storekeeper,  who  should  be  a 
respectable  man.  In  all  cases  where  it 
was  possible  to  combine  the  two  offices  it 
was  the  desire  of  the  master-general  to  do 

BO. 

Vole  agreed  to. 

On  the  question  thata  voteof  40.'S,1 19/. 

be  granted  for  Ordnance  works  and  repairs, 

Mr.    Williami  complained  of  the  ex- 

Sense  of  10.000/.  for  the  repair!*  of  the 
lideau  Canal,  in  Canada — a  work  of  little 
utility. 

Captain  Boldero  said  the  receipts  from 
tolls  were  at  present  13,000/.,  leaving  a 
balance  of  3,000/.  after  payment  of  ex- 
penses and  repairs. 

Dr.  Bowring  inquired  whether  the  ex- 
pense of  the  establishments  for  the  Ionian 


Islands  was  balanced    by  contribalioDS 
from  thence. 

Sir  H.  Hardinge  said  there  was  io  the 
army  estiinatea  a  credit  to  the  ialaodt  for 
24,000/. 

Sir  H,  Douglas  said  the  coDtribatiooa 
from  the  islands  had  fallen  much  in  nmnr 
from  a  series  of  unfavourable  aeaaoiis. 
With  respect  to  the  Rideau  Cannit  of 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Coventry 
doubted  the  utility,  the  boo.  Meaaber 
should  recollect  that  it  was  intended  to 
secure  a  military  connection  witb  Upper 
Canada,  and  that  for  that  purpose  it  was 
absolutely  essential. 

Captain  Boldero  stated  that  tbej  had 
made  the  commencement  of  the  formation 
of  a  geological  collection  in  WhiiehalU 
yard ;  and  next  year  he  hoped  thai  ihej 
would  be  able  to  continue  the  geological 
survey  in  Ireland. 

194,K50/.  for  the  ordnance  survey «  and 
military  and  civil  contingencies. 

Captain  Boldero  stated  that  the  survey 
of  forty-six  English  counties  had  been 
completed,  and  the  triangutation  in  Scot* 
land. 

Mr.  Hume  objected  to  the  organic  re- 
mains being  left  in  Whitehall  court;  they 
ought  to  be  removed  to  the  British  Ma- 
seum. 

Sir  R,  Peel  wished  to  know  if  the  hon 
Gentleman  desired  them  to  postpone  Ike 
formation  of  the  collection  until  tbey  goi 
a  large  grant  of  public  money  for  a  biiild* 
ing.  When  the  collection  was  formed,  it 
might  be  a  question  whether  they  sboold 
not  be  removed  to  the  British  Museum. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  have  a  proper 
building.  He  had  much  rather  g^ve  twenty 
or  fifty  thousand  pounds  to  6nish  the 
Museum,  than  in  having  the  money  frit* 
tered  away  in  alteratitms  and  salaries, 
that  might  be  saved,  and  ultimately  for  no 
use.  What  he  objected  to  was  extrava-> 
gance,  and  never  to  money  being  devoted 
to  a  useful  purpose. 

Sir  R,  Peel  remarked  that  here  there 
was  no  money  frittered  away.  200/.  was 
applied  for  the  alteration  io  the  rooms, 
but  these  rooms  were  applied  to  public 
purposes  and  would  be  use<l  hereafter. 

Agreed  to. 

On  the  question  that  269,000/.  begrant- 
ed  for  the  ordnance  and  military  stores, 
and  military  services. 

Captain  /.ovarif  said,  that  the  hon.  and 
gallant  officer  the  Member  for  Scarbo- 
rough had  stated  in  the  House  the  other 
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night,  upon  the  navy  estimates,  that  in 
consequence  of  what  had  fallen  from  him 
(Captain  Layard)  on  the  subject  of  the 
army  estimates,  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Chippenham  had  had  a  return 
made  out  of  the  new  arms  which  had 
been  served  out  to  the  navy,  army,  and 
marines,  which  amounted  to  36,000.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Scarborough, 
in  that  courteous  manner  which  distin- 
gaished  him  in  everything  he  did,  said 
that  he  (Captain  Layard)  had  made  too 
unfavourable  a  report  on  the  state  of  the 
anns.  Now,  he  thought  that  the  very  argu- 
ments brought  forward  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, that  the  36,000  stand  of  arms  having 
been  given  out,  and  that  the  remaining 
aroBS  in  the  service  were  to  be  replaced, 
proved  that  the  statement  made  by  him 
was  anything  but  incorrect.  But  he  wished 
to  ask  the  hon.  Member  whether  the  whole 
of  the  36,000  stand  of  arms  were  new 
arms,  or  old  arms  altered  and  repaired  ^ 
He  bad  been  informed  that  the  latter  was 
ihe  case,  but  trusted  that  in  that  he  had 
been  mistaken.  If  such  was  the  case,  if 
the  old  arms  were  repaired,  he  could  only 
say  to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member,  as 
his  master  did  to  him  when  he  took  up 
bad  verses  at  school — ''  Sir,  they  are  too 
bad  to  be  altered,  go  and  make  new  ones;' ' 
and  that  if  the  old  ones  were  repaired, 
they  could  only  be  formidable  to  those 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  use  them. 
There  was  another  point  to  which  he 
wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House, 
and  particularly  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  at 
the  head  of  the  Ordnance,  that  the  new 
stocks,  if  not  made  of  sufficiently  seasoned 
wood,  got  so  soon  out  of  repair,  that  very 
often  new  arms  were  nearly  as  inefficient 
as  old  ones,  and  that  as  arms  generally 
sofTered  more  from  recruits  drilling  with 
them  than  by  any  other  means,  he  thought 
it  woald  be  a  good  plan  to  leave  some  old 
arms  in  every  station  for  that  purpose. 
Then,  with  respect  to  bayonets,  they  were 
to  use  an  odd  expression,  so  ill-tempered, 
that  the  least  thing  bent  them  in  every 
direction,  and  he  trusted  that  attention 
would  be  paid  to  that  point.  It  had  been 
stated  to  him  that  some  of  our  regiments 
had  received  their  arms  from  the  East 
India  Company,  and  that  in  the  case  of 
that  gallant  regiment,  the  98th,  under  the 
command  of  that  distinguished  officer 
Colonel  Campbell,  these  arms  had  been 
offered  them,  which  were  so  very  inferior 
ihat  the  officer  commandiog  had  refused 


to  take  them,'  and  upon  such  refusal  he 
had  been  supplied  with  arms  from  the 
Ordnance.  Now  he  (Captain  Layard) 
thought  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  see  that  the  East  India  Company 
did  supply  the  men  with  proper  and  effi- 
cient arms.  In  a  book  which  had  been 
quoted  in  that  House  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  at  the  head  of  her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment (Lieut.  Eyres's),  it  was  stated 
that  the  men  in  Afghanistan  had  thrown 
away  their  6re,  bad  been  exceedingly  bad 
marksmen,  and,  in  short,  as  far  as  firing 
was  concerned,  nothing  could  be  worse. 
He  believed  that  this  would  always  be  the 
case  if  so  small  a  quantity  uf  ammunition 
was  allowed  for  practice.  In  a  very  able 
and  excellent  speech  made  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Westminster  the  other  night 
on  the  navy  estimates,  he  had  ably  advo- 
cated the  advantage  of  temperance  in  the 
navy.  He  fully  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Member  in  that  opinion,  and  wished  that 
in  the  army  also  every  inducement  should 
be  held  out  to  the  men  to  become  sober ; 
and  he  believed  that  that  would  be  greatly 
carried  into  effect  by  doing  away  wiih  the 
canteens  which  were  now  in  the  barrack 
squares.  The  loss  might  be  small  to  the 
Government,  but  the  beneficial  effects 
would  be  great  to  the  men.  The  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Huntingdon  had  stated 
to  the  House,  upon  the  army  estimates, 
that  the  sum  of  130.000Z.  was  spent  for 
the  supply  of  arms ;  he  stated  that  the  new 
arms  were  being  given  to  the  service,  not 
only  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  House,  but 
to  relieve  his  mind  from  any  unnecessary 
alarm.  As  this  was  an  occasion  upon 
which  arras  were  under  discussion,  he 
begged  leave  to  say,  that  the  argument 
brought  forward  by  that  hon.  Member  put 
him  in  mind  of  a  weapon  made  use  of  by 
the  aborigines  of  New  South  Wales ;  and, 
as  every  Member  might  not  be  aware  what 
a  boomarang  was,  he  would  try  to  describe 
it  to  them.  It  was  a  piece  of  carved  wood, 
which,  being  thrown  in  a  sort  of  under- 
hand manner  at  your  enemy,  if  it  should 
not  hit  him,  returns,  and  sometimes  inflicts 
a  wound  upon  the  thrower.  Now,  the 
hon.  Member's  argument  that  he  suffered 
from  unnecessary  alarm,  appeared  to  him 
(Captain  Layard),  to  be  very  much  like 
an  ill-directed  boomarung.  It  had  been 
proved  that  the  arms  were  in  a  very  ineffi- 
cient state,  by  the  number  of  new  ones 
already  issued^  aud  by  the  number  that 
were  to  be  issuedi  that  if  any  unnecessary 
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alimi  did  eiUt,  the  bon.  Member  for 
Huntiogdoo  was  Ubouriog  under  it,  in 
sappofing  tbat  he  meant  ant  attack  upon 
tbe  Ordnance.  Now  he  thought  ttiat  the 
boo.  Member  for  Huntingdon  ought  to  be 
grateful  to  him  for  what  he  was  doing,  in 
ihowing  the  necesvity  for  new  armi :  that 
even  the  bon.  Member  for  Montrose,  who 
is  by  no  means  anxious,  and  very  justly, 
to  spend  I  he  public  money,  said  that  it 
was  a  penny-wise-and-pound  foolitih  eco- 
nomy not  10  have  the  very  best  arms  that 
could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  British 
soldier.  Having  had  already  two  shots 
fired  at  him  from  the  Ordnance,  he  (Cap- 
tain Layard)  had  every  reason  lo  believe 
that  he  should  have  a  third ;  but  feeling 
conscious  that  be  had  done  his  duty  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  he  sat  down  without 
any  feelings  o(  alarm,  thinking  that  in 
this  case,  as  in  all  others,  by  speaking  the 
truth,  any  alarm  would  be  perfectly  unne- 
cessary. 

Captain  BoUUro  said,  that  a  contract 
had  been  entered  into  for  the  supply  of 
arms,  but  on  its  completion,  the  arms 
were  found  to  be  very  defective.  They 
were,  therefore,  returned,  and  tbe  Ord- 
nance obtained  arms  of  a  better  quality. 
With  respect  to  percussion  locks,  he  might 
state  that  the  98th  regiment  on  going  to 
India,  and  the  2nd  battalion  of  guards, 
serving  in  Canada,  had  been  supplied  with 
muskets  having  such  locks,  in  order  that 
the  effect  of  extreme  heat  and  extreme 
cold  upon  that  quality  of  arms  might  be 
tested  and  in  each  instance  the  arms  had 
been  found  most  efficient.  Colonel  Las- 
celles,  the  officer  commanding  the  2nd 
battalion  in  Canada,  had  written  to  the 
adjutant-general  expressing  his  testimony 
uf  the  great  superiority  of  percussion  caps 
over  Hints ;  and  similar  testimony  had 
been  received  from  Colonel  Campbell  of 
the  98ih  regiment.  The  latter  officer 
staled,  that  on  their  passage  out  they 
pUced  25  of  the  caps  in  an  open  port-hole 
for  one  week,  where  there  was  a  atrong 
draught,  but  the  sea  air  had  not  had  the 
least  injurious  effect  upon  those  caps  for 
not  one  missed  fire. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Iliinie, 

(.aptain  Boidcro  aaid,  arrangements  had 
been,  to  a  great  extent,  attempted,  for  the 
purpotejof  .tp|>ropriating  a  piece  of  ground 
for  ball  praciice;  but  it  had  been  found 
necessary  to  postpone  it  till  next  Session, 
owmg  to  the  uumeious  obstacles  eucoun- 
tered. 


Vote  agreed  to. 

On  tbe  aoeation  that  194,7K/,  U 
granted  for  tlM  commisaariat. 

Mr.  F.  Barimg  aaid  he  wished  for  expla- 
nation as  to  ibe  circumsiaBoe  be  hail 
beard  reported,  of  a  coatracior  baviaf 
been  permitted  to  take  a  share  is  Um  Ord* 
nance  supplies,  after  having  been  «Miaf 
tbe  late  Govemmeol  expoaed  fbrooMi- 
vance  in  dishonest  praciicca? 

Captain  Boldero  denied  thai  thcra  «m 
any  truth  in  tbe  report — alleging  tba  (acta 
to  be,  thai  on  tbe  trial  of  two  baitoek. 
sergeants  for  giving  fals3  ractipla  aa  lo 
supplies,  one  of  them  declared,  thai  coo- 
tractors  were  in  the  habit  of  pajii^  Iheoi 
for  so  doing ;  and  accused  the  oooiraclor 
in  question  particularly.  The  coorl,  bow* 
ever,  were  of  opinion,  that  they  veio  ool 
warranted  in  pursuing  tbe  inqoirj  ihoa 
started  on  such  discreditable  aalhonly  aa 
that  of  a  convicted  feloo,  mod  whoa  iho 
charge  was  renewed  against  the  cootncloc 
in  question,  the  Ordnance  gavo  hin,  of 
course,  an  opportunity  for  exculpatioa, 
'  suspending,  meanwhile,  their  aaicat  lo  hia 
I  offer,  though  it  was  tbe  loweal  lendcfad. 
i  The  gentleman  alluded  to  had  declaiod 
,  his  readiness  to  take  the  only  moaoa  opoo 
;  to  him  of  disproving  the  charge ;  oAcriof 
to  pledge  his  oath,  that  ha  had  navcr  aooo 
or  communicated  with  the  mao  who  hod 
accused  him,  and  appeaUng  to  hiaeha* 
racter  and  longstanding  io  buaiooaa,  aaio 
the  probability  of  bis  baviog  so  disgroco- 
fully  committed  himself. 

Mr,  F.  Btiring  declared  himself  aaiia- 
fied  with  the  explanation  given,  ao  far  aa 
the  Board  of  Ordnanca  was  roocorood. 
He  believed*  however,  that  a  diflistenc  opi* 
nion  was  entertained  as  to  tbe  coomIi* 
city  of  the  party  alluded  to  by  the  klo 
Master-general  of  the  Ordnance  and  Iho 
law  officer  of  tbe  department. 

Mr.  H'allaet  protested  ommI  enaigoii- 
cally  against  ihe  secreay  whieh  had  boro 
thrown  around  tbe  name  of  Ihk  ooo* 
tractor. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman  reported  progifw  nod 
obtained  leave  to  sit  again. 

China.— Sift  Gordon  BftKMin.]Tho 
Speakir  acquainted  the  House,  that  he 
had  recti ved  from  Commodore  Sir  Ooidon 
Bremer,  the  following  lettcTi  in  return  to 
the  thanks  of  this  House  cooimunicaiod 
to  him  by  Mr.  Speaker,  io  ohedieMa  !• 
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their  comoMiida  of  the  14th  day  of  Feb* 
niary  last: — 

**  The  Priarp  Campion,  Plymouth, 
Murch  %  1843. 

**  Sib, — I  hare  the  honour  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  98th  February 
€00veying  to  me  the  Resolutions  of  the  House 
of  CoaiiDODS  of  the  14lb  respecting  the  late 
naval  aod  osilitary  operations  on  the  coast  of 
China. 

**  I  have  to  request  you  will  be  pleased  to 
state  to  the  House  of  Commons,  that  it  is 
with  sentinents  of  the  deepest  gratitude  and 
retpeet  that  I  receire  this  highly  valued  and 
heoQurable  testimony  of  the  approbation  of 
IkeHoiaae. 

"  With  pride  and  gratification  I  shall  obey 
the  commands  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
transmitting  the  Resolutions,  together  witn 
your  letter ,  to  the  officers  who  served  under 


^  Permit  me,  Sir,  lo  say,  that  the  terms  you 
have  been  pleased  to  employ  in  conveying  to 
BM  this  high  honour,  demand  my  most  sincere 
aad  grateful  acknowledgments,  aud,  with 
sentiments  of  the  highest  respect, 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself, 

Sir, 
Toer  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

J.  Gordon  Bremer, 

**  Lote   Commodore  and  Commander 
in  ChitfofH.  M.  Skipi  in  China. 

^  To  the  Right  Honourable 
Charles  Shaw  Lefevrc, 
Ix.  &c.  &c'' 

Go  the  motioB  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  it  was  or- 
dered that  the  letter  be  entered  on  the 
J^omaU  of  the  Hoitte. 

HoQte  adjoaroed  at  half  past  twelre 
o'dock. 
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HOUSE   OF    LORDS, 

Tuesday,  March  7,  1843. 

0     Biixs.    PvMic^l*-   Jiuticei  of  Peace  (Soot- 


Camffk  Diirtility. 
Psrmoiw  PaKssimu).     By  Lord  Brougham,  from  St 
MaittnVlii-tfae-Aclds,  for  sul^ccCiBg  Landed  Property  to 
d  aB  ocliar  Dutiee  iaeidaiit  to  other  Pro- 
tba  aaaae,  froaa  Weem,   Dumhartoo,   aad 
■,  tat  iBcreasiiig  the  Salary  of  Parochial  School- 
Id  Scotland  I  ■  By  the  flUDC,  frona  Females  work* 
fM%  fta  nean  CoOkry,  and  from  a  aunabcr  of  other  Cot 
Mcrtaa,  for  the  Repeal  at  the  Minet  aod  ColUeriet  Act : 
alto  ftovD  John  Lowe,  Hatter,  against  some  of  the  Fees 
fey  the  ComraoB  Cotmcil  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
tht  Marquess  of  ClaarioBide,  from  SL  James's 
(Westminster),  against  the  Income-tax^^By  the  Bishop 
of  Bangor,  firom  Carlisle,  Bath,  Windsor,  and  Eaton, 
aptaat  Hio  Uakm  of  the  Sees  of  SL  Aaaph  and  Bangor. 
— Fwm  Txake.  agaiaet  the  Irish  Poor-law.— From  Lin- 
IM^ow,  Ar  a  Settlement  of  the  Scotch  Church  Question. 
— Ftoaa  ttm  BelftMt  Anti-SlaTery  Society,  against  Cmi- 
iHDi  Aftka  to  our  West  ladJaa  Colonies ;  and 
the    dmarican  Trealy«— From   Fishermen    of 
DuBooD,  tat  Redress. — From  the  Glasgow  Medianics 
faarttotian,  •»  Kawmpgqg  Uteraiyaad  SdcaCWc  Ivti- 
tttShm  fton  the  FVMMof  Taai» 


Emioration  FROM  AFRICA.]  Lord 
Brougham  presented  a  petition  from  the 
Belfast  Anti-slavery  Society  against  any 
emigration  of  negroes  from  Africa  for 
purposes  of  labour ;  an  opinion  in  which 
he  did  not  concur,  thinking  that,  under 
proper  restrictionsy  such  an  emigratioQ 
might  be  beneficial. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Corporation  of  Lovdov.]  Lord 
Brougham  also  presented  a  petition  from 
an  individual,  complaining  that  the  Com- 
mon  Council  of  London  imposed  a  fee 
on  the  presentation  of  petitions  to  their 
court, — thus  interposing  the  necessity  of 
a  "  silver  key "  (or  rather  a  •*  golden " 
one),  instead  of  throwing  open  their  doors, 
as  did  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  pe- 
titioners. He  would  take  that  opportunity 
of  saying,  that  he  had  on  a  former  even- 
ing understated  some  of  the  items  of  the 
city  income ;  as,  for  instance,  the  receipts 
derived  from  the  fees  on  petitions  appeared 
to  amount  to  nearly  75,0(K)i.  per  annum. 
He  had  stated  the  parochial  tithes  at 
20,000^.  whereas  they  amounted  to  50,000/. 
Again,  the  duty  on  coals  brought  in 
85,420/. ;  yet  such  was  the  expenditure 
of  the  corporation  that  this  duty  was 
mortgaged  for  no  less  an  amount  than 
1,048,000/.  So  that  be  had  not  at  all, 
certainly  overrated  the  importance  of  the 
subject  to  which  he  had  recently  called 
the  attention  of  their  Lordships.  He  would 
beg  in  conclusion  to  call  the  attention  of 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the  Wool- 
sack to  the  statements  thus  presented. 

Lord  Campbell  was  glad  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  bad  heard  the  appeal  to 
himself,  because  he  also  had  to  make  an 
allusion  to  him  upon  the  subject.  It  was 
perfectly  astounding  to  hear  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  appealed  to  in  confirmation 
of  the  imputations  made  against  the  cor- 
poration of  London  by  his  noble  aod 
learned  Friend  (Lord  Brougham),  coo* 
sideriog  that  not  very  lonjs:  a^o  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack  had, 
at  a  dinner  given  by  that  corporation, 
spoken  in  terras  of  eloqueot  eulogy  re- 
specting it,  declaring  his  gratification  at 
finding,  that  while  other  corporations  had 
suffered  rude  and  harsh  disturbance  by 
the  hands  of  the  Reformers,  the  ancient, 
the  venerable  corporation  of  London,  bad 
been,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be  still, 
preserved  in  all  its  integrity.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  had  used  language  of  this 
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flattering  character  —  [Lord  Lyndhurst: 
Not  in  that  tone  though] — re8|>ecting  a 
corporation  now  subjected  to  the  most 
grievous  abuse,  as  the  very  opprobrium 
and  reproach  of  all  municipalities.  He 
did  not  know  how  far  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend's  speech  on  a  former  even- 
ing had  altered  the  opinion  of  the  noble 
Lord  on  the  Woolsack. 

The  Lord  Chancellor:  Had  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  been  present  on  the 
occasion  alluded  to,  1  would  have  ap- 
pealed to  his  recollection  whether  I  ever 
uttered  such  expressions.  All  I  can  say 
now  is,  that  it  was  an  after-dinner  speech, 
and  I  have  really  no  recollection  of  hav- 
ing uttered  them. 

Lord  Brougham :  I  was  present  on  that 
occasion,  my  Lords,  and  certainly  have 
no  remembrance  of  such  language  on  the 
part  of  my  noble  and  learned  Friend.  It 
appears  not  very  strange,  considering  the 
civic  festivities  which  my  noble  and  learned 
Friends  were  then  encountering,  that  their 
accounts  of  the  matter  should  differ  so 
much.  As  to  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend*s  compotator  (Lord  Campbell), 
now,  at  all  events  impransus.  I  can  as- 
sure him  that  if  he  be  now  surprised  at 
any  agreement  between  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  on  the  Woolsack  and  my- 
self respecting  the  corporation  of  London, 
he  may  be  yet  more  surprised  before  he 
has  acquired  much  lunger  experience  in 
the  world. 

Lord  Campbell  was  not  present  on  the 
occasion,  but  he  understood  that  the  ora- 
tion was  one  of  the  best  eflbrts  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord,  praising  in  the 
highest  terms  that  which  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  l)ehind  him  had  so  vehe- 
mently condemned. 

DuTiKs  ON  Spirits — Irkland.]  Lord 
Montcaf;le  said  he  had  moved  for  certain 
papers  relative  to  the  spirit  duties  in  Ire- 
land, which  were  now  laid  upon  the  Table, 
and  he  wished  to  call  their  Lordships* 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  although  it  had 
been  suggested  by  a  noble  Lord  on  the 
cross  Bcnchei  on  the  occasion  when  he 
(Lord  Montea^lt>)  moved  for  these  returns, 
that  it  was  probable  that  the  decrease  in 
the  revenue  was  attributable,  not  to  the 
effect  of  the  duty,  but  to  the  progress  of 
the  temperance  movement,  the  papers  in 
question,  now  they  were  produced, showed 
a  very  diflerent  result.  The  alarming  fact 
brought  out  by  the  returoti  as  ihowing 


the  connection  between  the  crime  of  illicit 
distillation  and  the  cooiumptioD  of  ipiritSp 
was  that,  whereas  the  number  of  peraoos 
imprisoned  on  charges  of  offences  agtinst 
the  distillery  laws  was  53  in  the  mooth  of 
January,  1842,  it  had  increased  in  the 
same  month  in  the  present  year  to  225. 
The  number  of  detections  of  such  offences 
in  the  first  named  year  was  193,  while  in 
1843  it  had  increased  to  1.040.  The 
number  of  convictions  had  increased  in 
the  same  period  from  67  to  234.  Now, 
he  would  ask  any  noble  Lord»  whether 
these  returns  did  not  prove  most  con- 
clusively, in  connexion  with  the  fad 
that  the  great  increase  in  crime  dated 
from  the  increase  of  duty,  and  taken 
also  in  connexion  with  the  diminished 
amount  of  spirits  upon  which  doty  had 
been  paid,  that  illicit  distillation  had  most 
wofully  increased  ?  His  noble  Friend 
behind  him  (the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne) 
had  roost  truly  said,  that  there  was  no 
greater  enemy  to  the  spread  of  the  bene- 
ficial doctrines  of  Father  Mathew  than 
the  practice  of  illicit  distillation.  He  was 
in  a  position  to  prove  that  the  persons 
who  had  been  committed  to  prison  were 
persons  who,  under  the  former  slate  of  the 
law,  were  members  of  temperance  socie- 
ties and  wore  medals,  thereby  provinfc 
them  at  one  time  worthy  followers  of 
Father  Mathew.  In  pressing  the  question 
so  often  upon  the  House,  he  totally  ex- 
cluded all  party  motives.  He  did  so 
because  he  conscientiously  believed  that 
all  the  vices,  all  the  crimes,  all  the  illegal 
combinations  which  were  the  bane  of  Ire- 
land  were  maintained,  supported,  and 
encouraged  by  the  pernicious  practice  of 
illicit  distillation.  He  urged,  and  wooM 
continue  to  urge,  the  question  upon  the 
attention  of  the  Government,  for  he  viewed 
it  as  of  the  very  utmost  importancCt  uid 
he  looked  at  it  with  much  apprehension. 
Before  what  was  usually  termed  the  bad* 
get  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Par* 
liament,  he  trusted  that  some  Blember  of 
the  Government  would  relieve  the  alarm 
which  prevailed  in  Ireland,  by  stating  that 
it  was  their  intention  to  reconsider  the 
subject.  Should  it  not  be  so,  he  would 
certainly  bring  the  whole  question  under 
the  serious  consideration  of  their  Lord* 
ships.  The  purpose  of  the  Government 
had  been  good,  but,  so  far  from  fflling  the 
Treasury,  the  result  of  the  measure  had 
only  been  to  fill  the  gaols.  He  moftd 
that  the  papers  be  printed. 
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The  Earl  of  Wicklow  returned  his  thanks 
to  his  noble  Friend  for  keeping  the  subject 
to  cootinually  before  the  House,  and  he 
hoped  he  would  persevere  until  he  had 
elicited  a  declaration  from  the  Govern* 
ment  upon  the  subject  The  Government 
most  undoubtedly  had  not  anticipated  the 
evils  which  had  resulted  from  the  mea- 
sare;  he  had  felt  great  apprehension  of 
its  working  at  the  time  it  was  proposed, 
and  he  must  admit  that  those  apprehen- 
sions  had  been  more  than  verified  ;  for, 
while  it  had  produced  the  most  enormous 
evils,  it  had  been  attended  with  no  advan- 
tage whatever.  He  confessed  that  he  had 
witnessed  the  introduction  of  the  bill  for 
misiDg  the  spirit  duty  in  Ireland  with  very 
great  surprise ;  but  that  surprise  was 
much  increased  when  he  saw  it  accom- 
panied by  the  withdrawal  of  the  drawback 
formerly  allowed  upon  spirits  made  from 
mall.  That  was  as  direct  an  encouragement 
of  private  distillation  as  raising  the  duty 
was.  Private  distillation  was  not  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  cheaper 
article,  its  object  was  as  much  to  produce 
a  better  article  than  that  produced  by  the 
licensed  distiller,  and  one  more  acceptable 
to  the  taste  of  the  people.  These  two 
circumstances  combined  had  contributed 
much  to  foster  that  which  was  the  master- 
vice  of  Ireland.  He  sincerely  hoped  that 
the  Government  would  most  seriously 
consider  the  matter,  and  that  some  of  its 
members  would  before  long  inform  the 
House  of  their  intention  to  alter  the  act 
of  last  Session  so  as  to  bring  the  duty 
at  least  as  low  as  before  last  year,  if  not 
lower. 

The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde  cordially 
joined  with  the  noble  Earl  in  rendering 
thanks  to  his  noble  Friend  for  his  perse- 
verance upon  this  subject.  The  returns 
moved  for  by  his  noble  Friend  clearly 
proved  that  crime  had  greatly  increas- 
ed, and  every  noble  Lord  who  was 
connected  with  Ireland,  or  who  resided 
in  that  country,  was  well  aware  that 
illicit  distillation  had  also  very  much 
increased,  and  that  the  two  were  inse- 
parably connected  with  each  other.  He 
was]  perfectly  aware  that  it  would  be 
said  that  the  extremely  low  price  of  corn 
had  produced  as  much  effect  as  the  high 
duty.  He  would  not  attempt  to  deny 
that  proposition,  but  the  lowness  of  price 
Was  foreseen  when  the  duty  was  raised. 
Supposing  that  a  return  should  show  that 
it  had  produ^sd  an  increased  revenuci  it 


must  not  be  at  once  taken  for  granted  that 
the  increase  was  real.  He  was  informed 
that  the  increased  expense  of  the  col- 
lection did  away  with  the  supposed  advan- 
tage to  the  revenue,  and  those  expenses 
were  much  increased  by  the  necessary 
prosecutions,  which  had  become  very  nu- 
merous. He  was  sorry  to  say  that  he 
believed  there  had  of  late  been  no  great 
increase  of  the  followers  of  temperance, 
because,  although  there  was  an  increase 
in  one  place,  it  was  balanced  by  a  falling 
off  in  others.  The  good  which  the  ex- 
ertions of  Father  Mathew  had  done  could 
never  be  entirely  effaced;  but  it  now 
became  the  duty  of  the  Government  and 
of  Parliament  to  attempt  to  rid  Ireland  of 
that  which  had  ever  been  its  bane  and  the 
root  of  all  other  crimes,  viz.,  illicit  distil- 
lation. No  one  could  for  a  moment  mix 
up  party  spirit  with  such  a  question,  and 
he  had  no  doubt,  if  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment were  to  be  convinced  that  the  addi- 
tional duty  had  been  the  means  of  greatly 
increasing  crime,  they  would  consent  at 
once  to  reduce  it. 

Lord  Ashburton  said,  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  (Lord  Monteagle)  had  misun- 
derstood what  had  fallen  from  him  on  a 
former  occasion.  He  had  not  questioned 
the  truth  of  the  statements  of  the  noble 
Lord;  all  he  said  was,  that  the  figures 
produced  by  him  on  that  occasion  did  not 
prove  them.  He  did  not  question  the 
prudence  of  the  noble  Lord,  but  he  would 
put  it  to  him  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  to  wait  to  see  what  were  the  inten- 
tions of  her  Majesty's  Government  upon 
the  subject,  because  the  facts,  if  assisted 
by  several  noble  Lords,  could  not  fail  to 
attract  their  most  serious  attention.  He 
understood  the  extra  duty  on  spirit  dis- 
tilled in  Ireland  was  imposed  as  an  alter- 
native for  the  Income-tax,  which  was 
imposed  on  this  country.  The  present 
experiment  having  failed,  it  would  become 
a  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  inquire  whe- 
ther, if  relief  were  given,  that  tax  ought 
not  to  be  extended  to  Ireland. 

Returns  to  be  printed. 

Poor-La ws.]  Lord  Tei^nham  rose  td 
move  certain  resolutions  respecting  the 
administration  of  the  Poor-laws,  notice  of 
which  he  had  given  to  their  Lordships, 
and  in  which  he  hoped  to  have  their  coil- 
ctirrence.  As  that  was  the  first  time  he 
had  ventured  to  address  their  Lordships, 
he  trusted  he  should  meet  with  the  w^ 
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lulr  giren  tu  a  yauug  Mem- 
He  aakeil  it,  not  on  bia  uwo  ticu)UDt 
alnne,  but  bIk)  on  tlie  ■coiunt  of  tbe  thou- 
sands anil  Ihauaaiidi  of  tbe  pour  of  thii 
coUDtry,  whoM  intcrcsls  were  deeply  in- 
rotvcd  ID  the  matter  he  was  about  lu 
brine  under  ihcir  conaideration.  He 
pleaded  bef^  them  the  intereati  of  thou- 
aanda  aod  thouMUidi  of  the  poor,  not  tlioee 
who  could  comiilain  of  the  dcprivatioD  of 
the  coinfiirt  ana  the  quiet  ofduinefitii:  life, 
but  of  thoee  whoM  rcry  domestic  exHIence 
bad  been  annihilated  —  of  thnutaiida  ami 
thnuaanda  who,  if  a  censun  of  the  poor 
were  taken,  would  be  coropclt«d  to  be 
nturned  aa  having  no  domeatic  eaiktcncc 
whatever ;  hu  pleaded  before  their  Lord- 
■bipt  not  only  for  those,  but  for  thousands 
room  who  were  fast  sinking  into  penury, 
who  had  not  only  the  miserable  expecta- 
tion of  having  to  endure  cold  and  hunger 
in  their  own  home*,  but  who  had  no  ntlier 
expectation  than  to  suffer  with  (heir  breth- 
ren the  utter  annihilation  nf  domestic  life; 
nay  he  did  not  think  it  improper  to  say, 
that  he  appeared  before  their  Ijoidihips  on 
behalf  uf  milliuniof  the  poor  yet  uniiorn, 
and  he  prayed  on  their  behalf  that  ther 
might  nut  be  born  to  such  a  miserable  in- 
heritance, lie  felt  great  encouragement 
in  preamting  the  resolutions  to  their  I^ord- 
ahips  for  their  adoption,  because  the  Ian. 
guage  in  which  they  were  couched  spoke 
tn  our  cMomon  nature— to  the  heart,  the 
thought,  and  tbe  feeling  of  everr  man ; 
and  whaterer  reaaon  of  state,  whatever 
private  thought  or  feeling,  might  be 
thought  to  warrant  an  opposilion  to  iliem, 
ha  f^t  aura,  that  the  raelinga  of  every 
Itaart  Bust  be  in  their  farour.  The  tirat 
resolution  declared,  that  the  separation  of 
nanaud  wifa  waaao  exceeding  evil,  and  tbe 
cauae  nf  erila  A  large  and  faclnleaa  por- 
tion of  the  community  found  thcmsdres 
treated  contrary  to  thuee  principles  which 
Ibcy  saw  guided  every  day  life.  Go  thai 
head,  be  would  lay  beforv  their  Lordahiua 
several  hcXm  upon  the  matter,  la  the 
first  place,  every  ooc  acknowledged  that 
the  jiri  net  plea  which  regulated  the  law 
and  practii-c  of  divorce  wcm  wise  und  just ; 
the  nMult  wan,  that  the  numlwrof  divuicea 
waa  very  few.  Perbapa  they  ought  to  be 
raorv  numerous,  ai  was  hhuwn  by  their 
proceedings  laat  night  iu  the  case  of  a 
neble  3Iarc]ueaa.  In  thai  rase,  the  aues- 
tion  of  divorce  did  nut  turn,  as  it  o>ignl  to 
have  done,  U|ion  the  conduct  of  the  hus- 
band to  the  wife)  or  the  wife  tu  the  hus- 
baod,  but  limply  and  inpcopcrly  upoo  tbo 


stale  of  fiteling  baiwoaB  a  sob  and  Ua 
father.  The  Uw  of  En^aod  ncegaiaad 
only  two  kinds  of  divorces,  the  divorce  ■ 
memd  et  thora,  and  the  divorce  ■  njscnis 
mali'tmiMu.  To  the  former  of  thiae  the 
pcxir  were  subjected.  On  entering  the 
workhouse,  they  were  ipmtfaelo  divorcsd. 
There  waa  no  shame  artaching  tn  that 
divorce,  but  there  was  nsore  pain  atteaJ- 
ant  (in  it  than  if  the  divorce  had  heen  ooa. 
itetguent  upon  the  conduct  of  either  pai^. 
The  paiu  which  they  endured  was  a  thou- 
sand fold  augmented  by  the  (act,  that 
there  eiistecT  no  cause  for  their  heiag 
divorced.  If  their  Lordsbipa  only  loot 
eil  at  the  number  who  eaiand  iho 
workhoUM!  never  to  return — if  tbcj  looked 
to  the  number  who  actually  died  la  the 
workhouse  in  a  stale  of  actwl  divorce, 
they  could  but  foel  that  the  law  waa  mart 
cruel  and  unjust  in  ita  opention.  The 
law  said,  that  there  thoula  be  only  two 
kinds  of  divorces,  but  the  authetity  of 
thow  who  had  the  care  of  the  poor  die  reed 
that  there  should  be  many  ainda  of  di- 
vorces, If  the  one  portion  of  our  lav 
were  just  artd  equitable  the  nodeni  l^ia- 
lation,  which  gave  authority  to  the  ONs- 
missinnen  at  Stmenet-bouie,  most  clearly 
be  most  cruel,  unjust,  and  oppreaave.  la 
granting  divorces,  it  waa  moM  wae,  that 
their  Lordships  should,  in  evcrv  pnssMi 
case,  see  that  there  was  no  eonntvanen  !•• 
tween  the  parties,  no  preteaee,  hat  clew, 
manifeat  adultery,  before  ihmr  would  m^ 
"  coutcDt"  to  any  divorca  hill.  If  aav 
man  came  to  the  workboose  and  said,  **I 
am  poor  ;  1  hare  no  Bcaaa  of  auhsiilsuia  | 
I  wish  to  be  admitted  ;'  than  the  anauir 
to  that  man  must  \>f'.  "  \' 
admittrd  unlesa  you  mlioiit  i 
cally  dirurced  tiim  tinir  >ile. 
tern  of  praciical  diwrtv  wmi 
day,  and  every  day  ;  ii]<i  «lu'i 
was  thus  debarred  frimi  the  *":it 
wile,  bow  could  il  b-:  cipt^iaa^ 
should  regard  that  u  a  psleroi 
ment  which  so  trestcU  kiu 
House  well  knew,  th  • 
divorce  granted  tu  a  < 
hccu  guilty  »f  crw  - 
such  caatrs  the  cuurl" 
but  the  workhouse  .  > 
110  such  nice  distioi  i 
wives  mi«lit  lii-e  t  _ 
IHti-iblif  teriiii.  theri  i 
there  might  be  iiuri; , 
being  kc|it  lii^L-t' 
wen.'  lorn  from  eacli  < 
waa  the  character  uT  i 
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imtad  mao  and  wife  for  no  other  crime 
tbaQ  poTOrty?  Cases  from  time  to  time 
came  before  the  courts  of  law  in  which 
penons  were  found  acting  not  according 
to  nature ;  children  suffer^  from  cruelty  or 
from  neglect,  and  the  courts  always  treated 
the  unnatural  act  as  a  crime ;  but  here  the 
Lc^ialature  interfered  to  produce  the  com* 
mission  of  unnatural  acts,  they  not  only 
diTorced  husband  aad  wife,  but  they 
separated  parents  from  children.  It  was 
no  uncommon  thing  for  women  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  neglecting  their  children ;  but 
here  people  were  imprisoned,  because  they 
wished  to  take  care  of  their  afispring — 
bow  could  those  two  laws  stand  together  ? 
A  bill  wa^  a  few  days  ago«  laid  on  the 
Table  of  their  Lordships'  House,  which 
was  olyected  to  on  the  ground  that  it  went 
to  introduce  a  new  crime ;  but  the  Poor- 
law  ne?er  seemed  to  ha?e  been  objected  to 
on  that  ground,  although,  unauestionably, 
it  treated  as  crimes*  acts  whicn.  in  all  pre- 
rious  time,  had  been  regarded  as  praise- 
worthy.  There  were  acts  which  imposed 
ss  penalties  three  months*  imprisonment, 
or  three  years*,  or  transportation  for  life, 
end  the  wisdom  of  the  judge  was  often 
shewn  by  tbe  mann^  in  which  he  appor- 
tioned the  punishment,  and  the  result  of 
that  wisdom  wae»  that  there  often  appeared 
s  wide  intenral  between  the  actual  sent- 
ence  and  the  maximum  of  punishment ; 
hot  in  the  workhouse,  there  was  nothing 
of  that  sort — ^no  limit  to  the  punishment 
inflicted  on  the  poor.  A  man  and  his 
wife  presented  themselves  at  the  door  of 
the  workhouse  and  requested  relief;  he 
was  immediately  taken  in,  and  subjected 
to  a  punishment-— there  was  no  descending 
scale— ^nothing  left  to  the  wisdom  and  cle- 
mency of  a  judge*.  How  contrary  was  all 
that  to  the  received  maxims  of  English 
law  !  In  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  a 
man  or  woman  was  brought  up  and  sent- 
esMced  aceording  to  the  nature  of  the  of- 
fence, and  acocMing  to  the  character  which 
they  might  have  previously  borne.  If  that 
dbaractsr  were  good,  the  witnesses  recom- 
mended them  to  mercy,  the  jury  recom- 
mended them  to  mercy,  and  the  judge  lis- 
tened to  that  recommendation,  and  the 
amount  of  punishment  was  awarded  accord- 
ingly; but  in  the  workhouse  the  honest 
man  and  the  thief  met  upon  terms  of 
equality*  The  poor  man,  for  no  crime  but 
poverty,  was^  imprisoned  like  a  ruffian, 
and  kept  in  confinement  all  his  life.  In 
an  orlioary  prison,  if  an  offender  were 
sentenced  to  any  giTcn  duration  of  con- 


finement, or  a  convict  were  sent  to  the  hulks« 
some  attention  was  paid  to  his  conduct. 
If  he  complied  with  the  rules  of  the  house* 
and  evinced  submission  to  authority,  a  re* 
port  in  hit  favour  was  made,  and  some 
portion  of  his  punishment  remitted :  but 
not  so  with  the  inmate  of  the  workhouse. 
The  convict  sentenced  to  ten  years'  might 
get  five  off,  but  men  who  had  committed 
no  crime  must  go  into  a  workhouse  and 
expect  no  mercy.  In  a  well-regulated 
community  the  state  of  the  law  ought  to 
be  such  as  to  meet  every  emergency  that 
could  come  within  the  scope  of  legislative 
enactments  j  but  there  existed  no  power 
whereby  the  evils  of  which  he  had  been 
complaining  could  be  remedied.  Suppose 
a  man,  his  wife,  and  their  children  pren 
sen  ted  themselves  at  the  door  of  the  work- 
house. They  said  they  had  no  food,  no 
money,  no  employment,  and  they  asked 
the  master  of  the  house  to  give  them  food 
and  employment.  His  teplj  would  be« 
''  You  shall  have  it  if  you  will  come  into 
the  house.'*  What  would  they  rejoin  ?  They 
would  naturally  say,  "  We  are  lawfully 
married ;  our  children  have  been  beam  in 
wedlock ;  we  love  each  other  and  we  love 
our  children;  will  you  give  us  employe 
ment  and  bread  without  separating  us?** 
He  answers,  •*  No,"  Then  they  reply, 
**  We  cannot  accept  relief  on  your  terms*** 
They  retire ;  but  hard  necessity  soon  corn* 
pels  them  to  return,  and  again  they  are 
repulsed.  Then  one  dies  of  want.  Surely 
the  officer — the  legal  officer  —  the  man 
acting  under  the  law,  who  has  refused 
them  relief—- has  not  that  man  committed 
a  crime,  and  ought  he  not  to  be  punish^  ? 
Time  would  soon  show  that  the  Poor-law 
was  not  a  piece  of  legislation  which  could 
be  acted  up  to.  He  questioned  very  much 
whether  it  was  wise  that  any  law  shoidd 
so  assume  the  form  of  a  tempter  as  this 
Poor-law  did.  Was  it  right  tnat  any  por- 
tion of  the  law  of  the  land  should  be  ao 
framed  as  that  it  should  offer  a  tempt^ioa 
for  the  destruction  of  all  domestic  tie^ 
and  that  the  bribe  which  it  gave  should  be 
a  loaf  of  bread  ?  A  single  man  might  bear 
the  brunt  of  bad  times ;  he  might  accept 
the  remedy  offered  to  him,  or  he  might  re- 
ject it;  but  the  case  was  difierent  with  a 
man  and  his  wife.  What  a  painful  case  of 
conscience  it  would  be  for  them  to  consider^ 
after  they  had  gone  into  the  workhouse» 
what  amount  of  torture  they  ought  to  have 
endured  before  they  accepted  relief !  Then, 
in  the  case  of  man  and  wife,  a  <me8tion 
would  arise  as  to  who  ought  to  be  the  6xA 
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to  propose  going  into  the  workhouse.  He 
haa  wooed  her,  he  had  asked  her  to  become 
his  wife;  ought  he  to  be  the  Arst  to  pro- 
pose divoroe  to  a  virtuous  womau  ?  She 
took  him,  and  vowed  to  be  his  wife  till 
death  did  them  part ;  and  how  was  slic  to 
suffgest  a  dissolution  of  the  matrimonial 
union  ?  Then,  where  was  it  to  begin  ? 
The  new  law,  however,  came  in  as  a  temp- 
ter, and  offered  them  bread  if  they  would 
separate.  Then,  let  the  House  for  a  mo- 
ment examine  the  grounds  on  which  pa- 
rents and  children  were  separated.  The 
only  just  ground  besides  neglect  and  cruelty 
would  be  immorality  and  irreligion  ;  but 
when  there  was  neither  immorality  nor 
ungodliness,  surely  nothing  could  be  more 
unjust  or  unnatural  than  the  separation  of 

C rents  from  children.  He  begged  of  their 
^rdships  for  a  moment  to  remember  the 
pains  which  they  took  for  the  improvement 
of  their  tenants,  for  the  cultivation  of  do- 
mestic virtue  amongst  them,  and  for  ex- 
citing in  their  breasts  an  attachment  to 
home.  Lot  them  recollect  the  pains  which 
they  took  to  render  their  cottages  com- 
fortable,  the  prizes  they  gave  for  success- 
ful horticulture,  for  flowers,  and  for  plants. 
Then,  with  what  consistency  did  they, 
acting  in  that  manner  a«  individuals,  stand 
forward  collectively  to  support  the  new 
Poor-law  ?  There  yet  remained  to  be  con- 
sidered the  fearful  evils  which  a  rigorous 
separation  of  the  sexes  produced ;  the  wife 
never  experienced  the  support  or  the  pro- 
tection of  the  husband,  he  was  never  glad- 
dened by  her  smiles,  nor  comforted  by  her 
ministration.  Were  their  Lordships,  wil- 
ling, then,  that  tears  should  flow,  and 
hearts  should  break,  and  mind  and  body 
give  way  .^  It  was  dreadful  to  think  that 
their  Lordships  were  incurring  such  a  re- 
sponsibility. In  addition  to  all  this,  the 
want  of  classification  in  the  workhouse  was 
a  fearful  evil ;  the  weak,  the  ased,  and  the 
emaciated  were  mixed  with  and  jostled  by 
the  robust,  the  strong,  and  the  rude  ;  and 
those  who  shrank  from  contact  with  immo- 
rality and  profaneness  were  thrown  into 
the  very  midst  of  it.  Again,  the  children 
of  the  poor  in  the  manufacturing  towns 
were  weakly  things,  and  wanted  much  of  a 
mother's  care ;  yet  those  that  most  wanted 
that  care  were  the  most  liable  to  lose  it,  and 
those  wlu)  had  the  greatest  need  of  sympathy 
enjoyed  the  least.  There  was  a  great  dif- 
ficulty experienced  by  poor  persons  in  large 
towns  in  keeping  their  children  uncon- 
tjuninated  by  the  vice  around  them — in 
preserviog  childrcQ  who  knew  no  crime 


from  other  children  in  the  itreeti;  bot^ 
however  a  poor  roan,  residing  in  a  cottage, 
or  in  a  room  in  the  city,  might  succeed  in 
keeping  his  children  mm  evil  communica- 
tions, as  soon  as  he  was  driven  into  the 
precincts  of  the  workhouse,  his  children 
were  plunged  at  once  into  the  mass  of 
wickedness  which  it  was  the  great  QJ^cct 
of  the  parent  to  keep  them  from.  Their 
Lordships  knew  how  largely  the  good  of 
society  depended  upon  a  roixtore  of  the 
sexes  in  families,  of  brothers  and  sisters ; 
they  had  been  at  school,  and  they  remem- 
bered the  happy  ideas  which  home  in- 
spired, and  of  a  nther's,  and  mother*i,  and 
sister's  smiles;  but  here  were  children 
who  had  committed  no  offence  shut  out 
from  the  common  sympathies  of  our  nature. 
One  word  as  to  this  separation  being  the 
cause  of  evil.  He  looked  at  the  amount  of 
heartfelt  agony  endured  by  parents  aft 
the  bare  prospect  of  this  separation  as  one 
of  its  most  painful  incidents.  He  remem- 
bered going  to  a  cottage  and  perceiving  a 
poor  woman  weeping.  What  was  it  for  ^ 
She  feared  that  her  husband|  who  loved 
his  children,  would  go  out  of  his  mind 
from  the  agony  he  suffered  at  the  idea  of 
going  into  the  workhouse.  How  manj 
were  there  who,  liaving  wrought  up  their 
strength  of  heart  and  courage  to  the 
pitch  of  going  into  the  workhouse,  found 
they  could  not  bear  the  separatioot  and  re- 
turned into  the  world  to  struggle  with  all 
the  distractions  of  poverty,  rather  than 
endure  the  misery  of  separation?  If 
the  amount  of  domestic  afiection  had 
been  diminished  —  thanks  to  this  law. 
If  vice  had  been  disseminated  -*  thanks 
to  this  law.  This  separation  was  an 
evil,  and  the  cause  of  evil,  and  if  their 
Lordships  came  to  this  conclusion,  the 
next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  abolish  it. 
He  asked  for  no  opinion  upon  the  general 
merits  of  the  Poor-law  ;  it  was  one  single 
point  only^the  operation  of  that  law  as  it 
affected  domestic  life, — that  was  the  sole 
subject  of  consideration  to-night,  and  it 
was  on  that  ground  only  he  asked  for  their 
Lordships'  votes.  If  a  law  were  wise,  just, 
and  benevolent,  and  because  it  was  so, 
they  supported  it,  and  if  in  carrying  out 
the  enactments  of  that  law  it  was  over- 
strained in  one  point,  it  ceased  to  sustain 
that  character,  and  it  became  unwise,  un* 
just,  and  unkind.  If  therefore  their  Lord* 
ships  thought  that  the  Poor-law  Amend- 
ment Act  was  on  the  whole  wise,  just,  and 
kind  to  the  poor^  but  that  upon  this  one 
point  it  hada  eotttrarj  chancier, atlhoi^h 
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they  were  willing  to  support  the  law,  they]  into  execution;  and  I  think  that  in  the 


would  not  support  that  portion  of  it.  The 
noble  Lord  in  conclusion^  moved  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  :— 

''  Ist  That  it  is  the  opinioD  of  this  Hoose, 
that  the  separation  of  roan  and  wife,  of  parents 
and  children,  which  takes  place  in  the  union 
workhouses,  is  an  exceeding  evil  and  the  cause 
of  evils.  2nd.  That  its  abolition  ought  there- 
fore to  be  forthwith  sought.  3rd.  That  by  a 
judicious  administration  of  out-door  relief,  the 
use  of  the  workhouse  for  married  paupers,  ex- 
cept for  casual  poor  and  cases  of  exigency, 
might  be  and  ought  to  he  abolished." 

The  Duke  of  Wellington :  It  has  always 
been  the  habit  of  your  Lordships'  House 
to  listen  with  the  utmost  attention  to  what 
falls  from  a  noble  Lord  who  addresses 
your  Lordships  for  the  first  time,  and 
who  has  for  a  short  period  only  been  a 
Member  of  your  Lordships'  House,  and  I 
am  happy  to  congratulate  the  noble  Lord 
upon  having  received  the  utmost  attention 
from  your  lordships  during  the  address 
he  has  delivered  on  this  occasion,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  your  Lordships  will 
have  been  satisfied  of  the  zeal  and  anxiety 
of  the  Doble  Lord  on  the  subject  on  which 
he  has  addressed  you.  The  noble  Lord 
has  done  your  Lordfhips  justice  in  stating 
that  you  would  give  the  utmost  attention 
to  every  question  in  which  the  interests 
and  happiness  of  the  people  are  involved ; 
and  you  have  given  your  anxious  atten- 
tion to  such  questions ;  you  have  fre- 
quently done  so  on  former  occasions,  and 
you  will  do  so  on  future  occasions ;  and  1 
am  extremely  concerned  that  it  falls  to 
rae,  in  the  execution  of  a  public  duty  I 
have  undertaken,  to  warn  your  Lordships 
against  being  led  away  by  the  eloquence 
of  the  noble  Lord,  and  by  the  topics  he 
has  urged,  to  adopt  the  resolutions  which 
the  noble  Lord  has  laid  upon  the  Table. 
I  say  "  laid  upon  the  Table,"  for,  in  point 
of  fact,  in  the  whole  of  the  able  address 
of  the  noble  Lord  he  has  not  stated  one 
word  in  reference  to  the  execution  of  the 
measure  he  has  recommended  to  your 
Lordships  to  adopt.  He  has  endeavoured, 
very  naturally,  to  excite  your  Lordships' 
feelings  in  respect  to  some  parts  of  the 
execution  of  the  Poor-law ;  but  he  has 
not  stated  one  word  in  respect  to  the 
carrying  into  effect  of  the  measure  he  has 
recommended  to  your  Lordships  in  the 
resolutions  he  has  brought  forward — we 
are  left  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  measure  is  to  be  carried 


course  of  the  noble  Lord's  speech  I  per- 
ceived that  he  was  not  exactly  aware  of 
all  the  circumstances  attending  the  mat- 
ters to  which  he  has  drawn  your  Lord- 
ships' attention.  For  instance,  that  which 
the  noble  Lord  called  a  "  divorce,"  and 
argued  upon  as  in  fact,  a  divorce,  is,  in 
truth,  no  separation  at  all,  except  so  far 
as  regards  sexes ;  the  parties  reside  under 
the  same  roof;  they  see  each  other  at  all 
hours  of  the  day ;  it  is  only  as  sexes  they 
are  separated.  The  noble  Lord  appealed 
to  your  Lordships,  and  asked  what  would 
be  your  Lordships'  course  of  conduct, 
supposing  such  a  proposition  were  made 
to  one  of  your  Lordships.  Why,  my 
Lords,  I  apprehend  that  your  Lordships 
are — I  know  some  are — liable  to  have  that 
proposition  made  to  you ;  such  of  your 
Lordships  as  are  members  of  the  naval 
and  military  professions  are  liable  to  suf- 
fer that  very  privation.  Take  it  that  this 
separation  of  the  sexes  is  very  lamentable, 
if  you  please ;  it  is  very  lamentable  that 
parties  should  be  obliged  to  go  into  the 
workhouse ;  it  may  be  very  lamentable 
that  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  that  sys- 
tem of  out-door  relief  which  was  in  exist- 
ence ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  years  ago ;  but 
it  was  very  lamentable  that  the  abuses 
should  have  existed  which  did  exist  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago,  and  for  which,  though 
they  attracted  the  attention  of  some  of 
the  greatest  men  in  the  country,  they 
could  not  devise  a  remedy.  Mr.  Pitt, 
Mr.  Whitbread,  and  Mr.  S.  Bourne  were 
sensible  of,  but  could  not  find  a  remedy 
for  the  evils  resulting  to  the  poor,  to  the 
lowest  class  of  the  poor  from  the  sys- 
tem-of  out-door  relief  under  the  old  Poor- 
law.  If  the  noble  Lord  had  considered 
the  subject,  he  would  have  seen  that  this 
was  the  fact.  But  what  I  wish  to  call 
your  Lordships'  attention  to  is,  that  the 
noble  Lord  now  calls  upon  you  to  legis- 
late by  the  way  of  a  resolution  on  this 
subject.  My  Lords,  some  short  time  ago, 
in  the  present  Session  of  Parliament,  in 
answer  to  a  question  put  to  me  on  the 
subject,  I  had  the  honour  to  state  to  the 
House  that  a  bill  to  amend  the  Poor-law 
was  under  the  consideration  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  and  would  be  intro- 
duced into  Parliament  in  a  short  time. 
That  bill  has  not  yet  been  introduced, 
because  there  have  been  so  many  other 
subjects  under  consideration,  some  of 
which  have  been  introduced,  and  others 
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ate  kboot  to  be  iotrodnecd,  thai  it 
bai  not  been  potiible  to  bring  it  for- 
■krd ;  bnt  the  mmnre  will  undoubt- 
edly be  brought  forwBrd  in  ■  very  ihorl 
■p>ce  of  lime,  probably  before  the  Eaiiei 
raccM.  Under  theie  circuni ■lance* ,  T  ven- 
ture eameatly  to  recommend  to  your  l^rd- 
■hipt  not  to  think  of  agreeing  to  theae 
reaoluliona,  which  can  be  binding  on  no- 
b«]y;    ihey    canooi    he   binding   on   ihe 

Houae ;   they  may  be  on  the  noble  Urd  i  dW  "PPW  tlw  »»<«  «agitioQi  a 
■nd  on  ihoae  who  may  luppori  him;   but  |  hie  paper  th«t  had  erer  bees  c^faHad  1^ 


at  all,  thia  waa  eoafaaaed  hf  a  aaUa  Eari 
(Earl  Fitawilliaai)  cowBected  witk  tlic 
oountr  of  Yatk.  He  woold  ar  tbat  tUa 
wu  the  ulterior  object  of  tha  law.  m  da* 
Krihed  in  a  document  wbidi  had  hap- 
pened now  to  aee  the  light,  tfcoagh  rtudi- 
nutly  and  carefully  concealed  tram  public 
uhservatton,  fv  the  Boo-pndnctian  of 
wbich  ahuffling  ezcuaea  were  toaAa,  and 
which,  when  dragged  ftom  ita  obaewity, 
ipev  the  moat  flagitiooa  and  «nca>- 


they   cannot   be   binding 

itaeir,  and   yonr   Lordihipt   may   lupport 

the  meaiure  which  sbBll  come  up  lo  you 

— it  may  paat  and  become  the  law  of  the    P*!*^'.  >"<'  ' 

land,  though  it  may  be  incon-iilent  w,'  '     ■■'"""■■•'"*  " 

these  reaolutioni.     Under   thei>e  circui 


Hqom  Ifbrea  puhlicatKmbiT,  he  v 

except  the  Naiiouai  CouTention  of  At 

Freuch  Uepuhlic     It  waa  prored  bf  thia 

•wed  by    the  avlbees  and 

ippurtert  of  the  law,  that  the  oUact  waa 

It  an  end  to  giving  relief  to  tbe  pot 


BUneea,  I  recomiiiend  your  Urdihip*  not  .P"'-  "''h  r^«ard  to  the  partic 


0  tbe  poor, 
ilarentgact 


a  FOte'for  theae  re«>luiiot>.,  e«n   though  . before  their  Lotdshipi,  be  agreed  with  the 
the  noble  Urd  .houkl  propoie  »me  me,.  '  ""'•I"'  Lord  a.  to  Ihe  aeparaliou  of  &milM 


sure  to  carry  them  into  efleet,  and  lie  hai 
yet  done  tio  auch  thing.     Yod  will  ihorily 
hare   the  whole  meuure  of  tlie  Govern- 
ment before  you,  and  if  you  propoie  any 
amend  men  la— and  I  entreat  you  to  do  ao 
if  you  ibinlc  fit— 1  ihail  be  ready  to  di 
CUM    whatever    amendmeni 
Laid  mty  propoK  i  but  I  entreat  you 
to  atultify  youraelvei  by  pawing  reioli 


rorkhouiea,  more  appn^riatdr  entitled 

priaona.     Upon  thia  point  there  did  appear 

to   he  a  remtirkahle  discrepancy  between 

the  statemeota  of  the   aupporteta  of  tha 

law.     When   the   late  Duke  of  Bucfcinf. 

.        hum,   with   refereuce   to  a  petition  fhini 

L?~  I  Stoke  Poses,   inquired  of  the  oohle  and 

"*""*  'learned  Lortl  t))en  on  the  Woolnck  (Lord 

Brougham),  whether  it  were  or  were  not 


.r,-  .   .    -. .-  ihitended,  aa  aeemed  to  bo  appiahendeJ, 
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-^bat  that  you  will  wait  till  you  hare  the 
whole  meaaure  before  you,  and  then  de- 
cidc  upon  the  course  yon  will  take.  In 
the  meantime  1  move  that  thii  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

Earl  Slankope  said,  he  saw  only  two  noble 
Lord*  opposite  (tbe  Marquets  of  Luna- 
downe  and  the  Earl  of  Auckland,  who, 
beiidea  Lord  Teynham,  were  the  only 
Peers  en  the  Opposition  Benches),  and  he 
could  not  help  asking  what  had  becnme  of 
the  pretendea  friends  of  tlie  people  ?  It 
was  not  for  him  to  say  what  would  be 
thought  of  the  absence  of  those  nohk- 
Lords ;  but  if,  peradventure,  there  sluiuld 
be  present  on  Inis  uccssioD  any  person  or 
persona  who  had  not  the  honour  of  a  scat 
ID  that  Assembly,  which  ho  did  not  pre- 
sume to  be  the  fac^— he  opoke  hypotheti- 
cally— it  would  then  gn  forth  to  the  world 
that  only  two  noUe  Lords  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  were  present  nn  the 
discussion,  a  matter  slTecting  the  com- 
ferls  and  morals  of  a  oiilliuo  am\  a  half 
of  pe rmaoent  or  lomponiry  paupers.  Tbe 
present  Pour-law  was  intended  aa  a 
alapping  stone    to    haring    no    Poor*  law 


Lord  (whoae  ahaence  be  regretted)  replied, 
that  the  wildeit  imagination  of  tbe  Beat 
distracted  mind  cooM  not  peaablf  has« 
concelred  such  a  project;  hot  wiles  tha 
bill  was  hmught  furwatd,  the  hnr-safletw 
ing  people  of  this  unhappy  and  ill-gi^ 
verned  country  submitted,  as  other*  wanM 
nnt  hare  done,  to  thia  atrocious  injnitiee. 
When  the  bill  waa  before  the  other  Hmae 
of  Parliament,  a  Olleagueof  tbe  aofale  and 
learned  Lord,  the  then  Secretary  of  State  far 
the  Home  Department  (Lord  J.  Rnaaell), 
declared  that  this  was  an  eaaential  and  inla- 
gral  part  of  tbe  law,  and  had  been  always  i*> 
tended  to  ha  so.  He  considend  it,  with 
the  noble  Lord  oppoaile,  as  a  great  evfl, 
and  tbe  cause  of  many  evils;  be  wonU 
sav,  thai  it  waa  a  flagraot  and  iniolarable 
iDJustice,  and  that  the  forcible  separaMB 
of  man  and  wife  was  a  direct  violatioa  «f 
the  holy  Scripturea,  aod  could  not  bt  jli^ 
tilled,  aa  his  noble  Friend  (the  Duko  af 
VVellinglon)  auppoaad,  by  any  baetfal 
analogy  with  the  military  and  naval  aar> 
vices.  Ufficers  ia  those  serricaa  wan  net 
obliged  to  enter  them.  QTbe  Dnke  ef 
iVtUingiim:    What  do  jou  nj    te   ia^ 
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(Mated  seAmeii?]]  ImpreBStnetit  was  an 
efil  defended  only  by  State  necessity ;  but 
Bo'perMn  ¥rM  legally  liable  to  impressment » 
unless  be  was  a  seafisuriog  man,  and,  being 
aOi  he  was  as  much  separated  from  his 
toily  on  board  a  merchant  vessel  as  in 
the  royal  navy.  He  protested  still  more 
strongly  against  the  use  which  the  noble 
Duke  had  made  of  the  clarum  el  venerabUe 
nemem  of  Mr.  Pitt  Mr.  Pitt»  to  his  im. 
■aortal  honour  be  it  spoken,  proposed  a  mi* 
tigation  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  poor. 
If  that  great  man  had  done  nothing  else, 
that  would  bo  an  imperishtble  monument 
of  his  benevoleooe,  patriotismi  and  profound 
wisdom.  What  would  Mr«  Pitt  have  said, 
if  he  oould  have  seen  the  puny  statesmen  of 
the  present  day  who  a^emble  at  Pitt 
dubsv  men  not  fit  to  wipe  the  dust  off  his 
shoes— what  would  Mr.  Pitt  have  said  if 
any  man  had  dared  to  propose  a  measure 
of  this  nature  ?  It  wa»  the  boast  of  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Pitt,  that  he  had  been  able 
to  guide  the  vessel  in  safety  through  one 
of  the  most  perilous  storms  that  ever 
threatened  the  welfare  of  the  State — that 
he  had  preserved  to  us  the  dominion  of 
the  seas,  not  by  starving  the  people, 
but  by  watching  over  their  interests.  In 
1803,  the  weavers  of  Lancashire  applied 
to  Mr.  Addinffton  to  introduce  some  law  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  their  wases.  The 
application  to  Mr.  Addington  having  been 
nnsuccessful,  they  then  applied  to  Mr.  Pitt. 
When  Mr.  Pitt  heard  that  Mr.  Addington 
had  said,  that  the  wa^s  could  not  be  re- 
gulated by  law,  Mr.  Pitt  exclaimed  :— 

^Oracioui  Heaven!  have  I  lived  to  see  the 
day  when  an  £ng1ish  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer says  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  protect 
the  wages  of  the  manufacturer  V 

He  (Earl  Stanhope)  honed  that  the 
noble  Lord  would  not  be  induced  to  with- 
draw his  resolution.  He  thought  that  if 
the  noble  Lord  had  gone  more  at  length 
into  the  consideration  of  the  third  resmu- 
tion,  he  would  have  been  able  to  establish 
that  the  system  of  out-door  relief  was  not 
only  more  in  conformity  to  the  wishes  of 
the  poor,  but  that  it  would  be  more  econo- 
mical to  the  rate^payers.  The  condition  of 
the  poor  in  the  union  workhouses  was 
more  intolerable  than  that  of  the  prisoners 
eonfined  as  criminals  in  our  county  gaols. 
Unless  some  measure  of  relief  was  intro- 
duced he  thought  that  the  peace  of  the 
country  would  be  seriously  endangered. 
He,  in  common  with  the  noble  Lord,  en* 
tertained  a  strong,  deep,  and  well-founded 
iaspresstoB  that  in  the  course  of  time^  and 


indeed  in  a  fehort  SMce  of  time,  the  evils  to 
which  a  reference  had  been  made,  and  in 
fhct  many  others,  would  be  for  ever  re« 
moved.  That  removal  might  be  eflMed 
by  means  to  which  he  would  not  more 
particularly  allude.  The  signs  of  the  times 
were  written  in  large  and  legible  characters 
-*-^hat  he  who  ran  might  read.  None  but 
those  who  were  wilfully  blind  could  avoid 
seeing  the  handwriting  on  the  walh 

The  Duke  of  ^«/^tit^/0M.— The  noble 
Earl  has  referred  to  a  document  which  has 
been  represented  as  having  formed  the 
basis  of  the  Poor-law  bill.  Knowing,  as  I 
do,  mv  Lords,  that  no  such  paper  ever 
existed,  I  will  venture,  in  this  House,  to 
deny  the  assertion  altogether,  t  again 
repeat  that  no  such  document  ever  existed. 

Earl  Stanhope :  Of  course,  I  am  bound 
to  believe  what  the  noble  Duke  has  said, 
but  I  never  before  heard  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  document  was  denied,  or  even 
doubted. 

Lord  LyitUton  was  not  quite  satisfied 
with  the  explanation  which  had  been  given 
of  the  principle  upon  which  man  and  wife 
were  separated  in  the  union  workhouses. 
He  said  that,  if  a  workhouse  system  were 
established,  such  a  separation  of  necessity 
followed.  It  had  been  urged  that  the 
main  and  essential  principle  of  relief  was, 
that  the  residence  in  the  workhouse  should 
be  altogether  temporary.  Under  such 
circumstances,  he  could  not  see  any  inhe- 
rent hardship  in  the  separation  of  man 
and  wife. 

Lord  Colchester  wished  briefly  to  draw 
their  Lordships'  attention  to  the  relaxation 
of  the  strict  rule  which  had  a  reference  to 
the  administration  of  out-door  relief. 
There  was  a  class  of  persons  coming  with- 
in the  description  of  ablebodied  lal^urers, 
who  could  not  earn  suffident  for  the  main»- 
tenance  of  themselves  and  fkmilies.  He 
hoped,  that  whatever  law  was  introduced, 
the  cate  of  such  persons  would  be  taken 
into  consideration,  and  that  partial  relief 
would  be  afforded,  without  compelling 
them  to  enter  the  workhouse. 

House  adjourned* 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  March  7, 1843. 

MlNCTCS.]     BiLU.    PubUc^V'  Fteloitei. 
tiiponed.  —  Punishment  of  Denth ;    Hoiue  of  Lordt 
Onthi. 

PrUuU.^\*-  Cannarthai  MarlMli}  Antetod  Carryim 
Company;  Lady  Fleetwood's  Naturalientaon ;  Cimwfoid 
and  fielper  Road. 
f    SMiM  mA  WoivMleff  GMmIi  Cvdliab  MtfaM» 


Ipfwkfa  Dockfi  Llvopool  On ;  Tremhcm  Rnadf :  Bir- 
kenhead Improvenimt ;  Birkcahcad  Cemetery. 
PBTTmui*  Pmibhtbd.  By  Mr.  F.  Maule.  tram  Linlith- 
gow, and  Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart,  and  other  hon.  Members, 
flnam  Aksandria.  Woleyan  MiniMcn  in  Londoo,  and  the 
Piabytery  ot  Ammn,  for  Relief  to  the  Church  of  Scot- 


Ecclesiastical  Courts.]  Mr.  B, 
Escott  wiihed  to  put  a  question  to  his 
rig^ht  hon.  Friend  the  Judge-advocate  (Dr. 
Nicholl)  of  which  he  had  given  notice 
yesterday.  He  hoped>  from  their  long 
acquaintance,  his  right  hon.  Friend  would 
not  believe  that  he  would  presume  to  offer 
any  obstacle  to  any  proceedings  under  the 
care  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  unless  he  (Mr. 
Escott)  thought  that  the  public  interest  im- 
peratively required  it.  He  wished  to  know 
whether  his  right  hon.  Friend  intended  to 
persevere  in  moving  the  second  reading  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Bill,  on  Friday 
next  ?  After  what  had  tranipired  in  the 
country  upon  the  subject  of  the  bill,  and 
after  the  general  feelmg  excited  against 
some  of  its  principal  enactments,  he 
wished  to  know  whether  his  right  hon. 
Friend  would  not  feel  induced  to  defer  the 
second  reading  till  after  Easter,  when  not 
only  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  the  country  at  large  would  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  considering  its  pro- 
visions more  fully  f 

Dr.  Nicholl  said,  that  before  he  replied 
to  the  question  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  be  begged  leave  to  state  that  the 
bill  to  which  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
had  referred  had  been  introduced  on 
public  grounds  only.  Tliere  was,  there- 
fore, no  reason  why  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  should,  out  of  any  personal  regard 
or  aflfeciion  to  himself  abstain  from  any  op- 
position to  the  bill,  which,  as  a  public  mea- 
sure, he  should  feel  it  his  public  duty  to 
offer.  As  to  the  question  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend,  he  begged  to  say,  it  was  his 
fixed  determination  to  bring  the  bill  on  for  a 
second  reading  on  Fridav  evening  next. 

Mr.  C.  Buller  begged  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  whether,  as  he  had  put 
off*  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  to  a  pe- 
riod when  all  the  legal  Members  of  both 
sides  of  the  House  would  be  out  of 
town,  it  were  his  intention  to  bring  it  on 
when  there  would  be  nobody  present  to 
diicuss  it  ? 

Dr.  Nicholl  said,  he  did  not  know 
whethn  he  were  bound  to  answer  a  ques- 
tion which  conveyed  so  many  inuendos— 
and  unfair  inuendos — as  the  question  of 
the    hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.     He 
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had  broaght  on  the  meaaore  on  the  fim 
night  he  had  found  it  convenient  to  do  ao, 
considering  the  state  of  pablie  boaineaa. 
He  had  not  deferred  the  neaaare  fiwa 
any  intention  of  avoiding  the  expresaion 
of  the  opinions  of  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tlemen ;  and  he  woald  not  now  poatpone 
the  second  reading,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  enabled  to  attend. 

Mr.  C.  Bulltr  aaki,  that  he  ahonhl 
upon  that  ground  try  every  way  p^rttibif 
to  get  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  pnt 
off  again. 

Mr.  R.  Yorke  expressed  his  regret  that 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
(Dr.  Nicholl)  should  persevere  in  bringing 
forward  the  bill  on  Friday  next.  He  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  his  cooatituenta  to 
submit  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  Depart* 
meot,  whether,  considering  the  importance 
of  the  bill,  the  interests  that  it  involved, 
and  the  complication  and  difficulty  of  thoae 
interests,  there  ought  not  a  longer  time 
to  elapse  before  the  bill  was  read  a  second 
time.  He  trusted  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
would  postpone  the  second  reading  for  a 
fortnight  at  least. 

Sir  Jame$  Graham  said,  that  both  he 
and  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Jndge- 
advocate  were  anxious  to  conaalt  the 
wishes  and  convenience  of  the  Honae  to 
the  utmost  extent.  But  this  measure  had 
been  under  the  notice  of  Parliament  for 
many  successive  Sessions ;  and  he  mast 
say  I  hat  he  thought  the  time  had  arrived 
when  the  House  was  competent  to  decide 
upon  the  principle  of  the  measure.  When 
the  principle  should  have  been  adopted 
there  would  be  the  greatest  desire  on  the 
part  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  to  give  full 
time  for  the  consideration  of  the  details 
in  committee.  Under  all  the  circum- 
stances, he  saw  nu  reason  for  postponing 
the  measure  beyond  Friday. 

Subject  at  an  end. 


Isle  of  Man — Di'ties  ok  BniTisH 
Goods.]  Dr.  Bowrimg  wished  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Vice  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  whether  any  in- 
quiry had  been  instituted  by  ibe  Govern- 
ment, with  reference  to  the  propriety  of 
continuing  to  levy  duties  upon  British 
manufactures  imported  into  the  Isle  of 
Man  ?  He  believed  that  the  levying  of 
those  duties  had  excited  much  diaatismc* 
tion. 

Mr.  Cladtione  said,  that  the  Govern- 
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meot  had  teen  no  reason  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  of  instituting  any  special  in- 
quiry  into  the  subject  to  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  referred.  The  duties  in 
question  were  very  moderate  in  amount 
tnd  formed  part  of  the  revenue  of  the 
bland.  He  was  not  prepared  to  say  whe- 
ther it  would  be  always  necessary  to  raise 
the  same  amount  of  revenue  as  at  present 
but  so  long  as  that  revenue  was  raised,  he 
was  not  aware  that  it  could  be  raised  in  a 
less  objectionable  mode  than  by  the  impo- 
sition of  the  duties  on  manufactured 
goods.  He  should  also  add,  that  he  did 
not  believe  any  complaint  had  been 
raised  on  the  subject  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Dr.  Bowring  would  take  an  early  op- 
portunity of  moving  for  returns  connected 
with  the  subject,  in  order  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  it  again. 

Insanity  and  Crime.]  Mr  3lacAtnnon 
seeing  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
in  his  place,  begged  leave  to  put  a  ques- 
tion to  him,  of  which  he  gave  notice 
yesterday.  He  begged  to  observe  that 
the  question  put  him  in  some  difficulty, 
as  chairman  of  a  bench  of  magistrates. 
While  acting  in  his  district,  It  might 
happen,  as  it  had  often  happened — sup- 
posing a  man  should  be  brought  before 
him.  He  merely  wished  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  whether  it  was  his  inten- 
tion or  not  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  alter  and 
amend  the  law  now  existing  in  reference 
to  capital  offences  committed  by  parties 
only  occasionally  subject  to  delusions  of 
the  mind.  He  wished  to  know  whether  a 
more  stringent  law  would  be  bronght  for- 
ward, 80  as  to  prevent  individuals,  from 
taking  advantage  of  the  delusions  of 
former  times  in  pleading  to  crimes  which 
they  had  committed. 

Sir  J.  Graham  said,  that  he  was  sure 
the  House  would  feel  that  it  was  of  the 
utmost  consequence,  that  caution  and 
deliberation  should  be  used  in  dealing 
with  the  subject  to  which  his  hon.  Friend 
had  alluded.  It  was  impossible  that  the 
attention  of  Government,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  public  at  large,  should  not  have 
been  directed  to  this  matter.  But  he  was 
sure  the  House  would  feel,  that  it  would 
be  highly  inexpedient  upon  his  part  to 
pledge  the  Government  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  measure  for  altering  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  law  upon  a  subject  of 
inch  paramount  importance— a    subject 
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requiring  caution  at  all  times ;  but  which 
he  was  convinced  the  House  would  admit 
called^  at  this  particular  juncture  for  the 
most  calm  deliberation ;  and  when  it  was 
particularly  necessary  that  nothing  should 
be  decided  from  the  feelings  of  rhe  mo- 
ment, or  in  haste. 

Public  Education — Answer  to 
THE  Address.]  The  Earl  of  Jermyn  ap- 
peared at  the  bar  of  the  House,  and  said  : 
I  have  the  honour  to  inform  the  House  that 
their  address  to  her  Majesty,  on  Tuesday 
last,  praying,  that  her  Majesty  would  be 
gracioualy  pleased  to  take  into  her  instant 
and  serious  consideration  the  best  means  of 
diffusing  the  bene6ts  and  blessings  of  a 
moral  and  religious  education  among  the 
working  classes  of  her  people,  has  been 
presented  to  her  Majesty,  and  that  her 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  receive  the  same 
very  graciously,  and  to  give  the  following 
answer: — 

'*  I  have  received  your  loyal  and  dutiful  ad« 
dress. 

''The  attention  of  my  Government  had 
been  previously  directed  to  the  important  ob- 
ject of  increasing  the  means  of  moral  and 
religious  education  among  the  working  classes 
of  my  people 

**  The  assurance  of  your  cordial  co-operation 
in  measures  which  I  consider  so  necessary, 
confirms  my  hope  that  this  blessing  will  be  se- 
cured by  legislative  provisions.'' 

Church  of  Scotland.]  Mr.  Fox 
Maule  said  that,  in  rising  to  bring  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House  the  ques- 
tion of  which  he  had  given  notice,  he  felt 
so  deeply  the  general  interest  which  that 
question  excited  in  the  country  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  he  felt  so  much  the 
responsibility  which  he  undertook  in  bring* 
ing  it  before  the  Honse,  that  although  it 
was  at  all  times  necessary  he  should  ap- 
peal to  them  for  their  indulgence,  he  did 
most  earnestly  upon  the  present  occasion, 
not  for  his  own  sake  alone,  but  on  account 
of  the  subject  itself,  request  their  patient 
attention  whilst  he  brought  the  principles 
upon  which  this  great  question  turned, 
probably  for  the  first  time,  fully  and  fairly 
before  that  House.  He  had  had  the  ho- 
nour a  short  time  since  of  presenting  to 
the  House  a  petition  from  a  commission 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  a  petition  which,  though  it 
emanated  from  that  body  which  was 
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called  a  commiMion  of  the  General  Ai- 
sembly,  jti,  for  the  take  of  making;  the 
matter  clear  to  English  Membert,  ha 
night  aaj  it  was  in  character  and  sub- 
atance  the  aame  at  the  Geneml  Aiaembly 
Itself,  inasmuch  as  it  consisted  of  all  the 
aame  elected  members,  being  somewhat 
analogous  to  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House  of  Commons,  and  bearing  the 
aame  relation  to  the  General  Asaemblv  as 
a  committee  of  the  whole  House  bore  con- 
stitutionally to  the  House  itself,  with  the 
Speaker  in  the  chair.  From  that  body 
he  had  had  the  honour,  in  association  with 
others,  of  presenting  a  petition  to  the 
House.  That  petition  comprehended  two 
distinct  grievances.  The  first  of  those 
f^rievances  was,  that  an  inTringement  had 
been  made  upon  the  constitution  of  the 
ecclesiasticnl  courts  of  Scotland,  of  which 
the  General  Assembly  was  the  head  and 
chief,  by  an  invasion  of  the  rights  and 
p:ivile«^es  of  thiir  jurisdiction  by  the  civil 
courts  of  the  country,  a  complaint  and  a 
grievunce  which,  in  his  opinion,  involved 
an  invasion  of  the  constitution  of  that 
portion  of  this  kingdom  to  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  belong.  The  second  griev- 
ance of  which  the  petitioners  complained 
was  one  which  they  stated  had  existed 
under  the  law  for  many  years :  It  was  the 
grievance  of  patronage.  It  was  no  now 
complaintp  cither  for  the  Church  of  Scot* 
land,  or  tor  the  people  of  Scotland  to 
compluin  of  patronage,  but  one  which, 
though  for  u  while  it  might  have  remained 
dormant,  had  never  wholly  ceased.  Pa- 
tronage was  felt  to  be  a  rulinj;  and  gene- 
ral giievancu  by  the  people  of  Scotland  ; 
and  as  true  religion  from  time  to  time 
revived  in  that  country,  ao  the  complaint 
against  patronage  from  time  to  time  in- 
creased in  strength.  These  were  the  two 
distinct  complainta  embodied  in  that  |>eti- 
tion  ;  and  the  commiaaion  of  the  General 
Assembly  prayed  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  both  of  them.  He  would  fiisl 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
complaint  or  grievance  affecting  the  con- 
stitution of  the  ecclesiasticul  courts  bv  tht* 
interference  of  the  civil  courts,  and  which 
ihe  petitioners  conceived  to  be  an  invasion 
of  thf  constitution  of  all  the  church  courts 
of  Scotlund.  He  was  afraid  that  much 
misrepresentation  had  existed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  cliiims  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly u|>on  thii  subject,  and  those  miitrepre- 
urniations,  which  originated  firU  of  all 
with  th«  v.iiiout  eii«roie»   with  which  the 


Church  of  Scotland  had  to 
■at  last,  ha  rcf retted  lo  uy.  hmm 
poundad  and  adopted  by  bar  M^aai^ 
GovarnmenL  He  truated  that  Ihoie  «•« 
repreaentatiooa  had  been  adopted  ■dm. 
tentionally  and  io  error,  tor  he  wea  WH 
willing  to  believe  that  e  govenmeat,  of 
which  the  right  boo.  Baronet  oppoeite  wee 
at  the  head,  one  who,  whilat  he  teae  coo- 
nected  with  the  patronage  of  the  Ckaich 
of  Scotland,  administered  it  doi  ooly 
to  the  aatiafaction  of  the  couatfy.  bol 
much  to  the  public  beoefit— he  waa  bo» 
willing  to  believe  that  a  goverameot.  of 
which  that  right  hon.  Geotlemaa  waa  iko 
head,  would  deliberately  niji  theaaaalaea 
up  With  and  adopt  miareprcaentatiooa  for 
which  he  ahould  ahow  there  waa  oot  ao 
atom  of  foundation.  In  referring  to  papeie 
which  had  been  delivered  to  the  Hooae,  ha 
found  a  letter  addresaed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  in  aa- 
swer  to  a  memorial  addreaaed  to  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  by  the  General  Aatea* 
bly :  and  in  that  letter  he  found  a  ataio- 
ment  made  with  reference  to  the  claim  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  It  waa  there 
broadly  stated,  that  in  reaiating  the  cini 
authoritiea,  thoae  who  were  entroated  with 
spiritual  power 

**  Imagined  thamsalvas  suffcring  for  oooad- 
ence  sake,  and  not  only  that  io  allcanaesapili- 
tual  they  were  the  sole  judges,  but  ifau  they 
alone  were  competent  to  determine  what  was 
spiritual  and  what  was  civil." 

Yea,  that  they  alone  were  conpetcot  to 
determine  what  waa  apiritual,  and  what 
was  civil.  Now,  he  must  take  the  liberty 
to  say  that  this  was  not  correct.  The 
clergy  of  Scotland  did  not  claim  aloae  to 
be  the  judgea  of  what  was  apiritual  aod 
what  was  civil.  That  claim  he  waa  ready 
to  admit,  if  it  had  been  made,  would  have 
been  one  which  he  could  not  have  aop- 
ported,  because  it  was  fraught  with  danger 
to  the  religious  as  well  aa  to  the  cinI  li- 
berties of  the  country.  What  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  church  courta  of  Sool* 
land  claimed  was  this,  that  they  withia 
their  own  sphere,  consiitutingindepeodeol 
courts— like  any  other  courta  which  ei- 
isted  in  Scotland  were  independent  withia 
their  own  sphere,  and  without  prejodice  to 
the  independance  or  the  determiaatioQ  of 
any  other  court  whatsoever,  had  the  right 
of  saying,  in  matters  brought  before  tkeaa« 
what  were  the  limits  of  the  spiritual  aod 
of  the  civil  parts  of  the  ca«e.  That 
their  claim       But  did    that    corn 
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Willi  «h%|  va%  »ltog«d  in  lh«  Utter  of  tbo 
right  boo*  B«nH)et  th«  S«^retary  of  St^tQ 
for  tk«  HoiQ«  D^purtment  ?  It  w^n  th^re 
wdi  th»i  th^y  claimed  i^iooe  to  be  tb^ 
imtoit  of  what  wat  apUitual  and  what  wai 
oif  iL  Nqw»  mark  •-  ^hey  did  no  aoob 
thing,  bul  they  claioied  that  for  their  own 
coorta,  which  tbay  raadily  admitted  to  be-t 
kmg  10  «very  other  court  in  i(s  own 
iphir^*  That  cigbt  th^y  denied  to  no 
Oihar  court  tha  right  of  determining  what 
wu  apifitual  and  what  civil  in  caseH 
brought  before  them.  All  tha  General 
Aaaembly  stood  up  for  waa  thia,  that  they 
v«rt  an  iadependeot  court,  recogniiied  in 
the  conatitutioo  of  the  country^  established 
by  lav.  and  ai  independent  and  as  fre^ 
within  tbtir  own  aphare  as  the  civil  courts 
of  the  oQontry.  Now  he  thought  that  this 
clain  waa  fully  borne  out  by  tha  statutes 
q(  SooUand.  Whatever  the  cUiu)  might 
hr,  uoleaa  it  wero  so  borne  out,  he  for  une 
would  not  have  supported  it*  He  was  not 
there  to  argua  upon  any  fanciful  grounds, 
or  upon  any  theoretical  system.  All  that 
ha  had  to  contend  for  was,  that  the  estab* 
Uahad  Church  of  Scotland  atood  upon  the 
atatolea  of  ticotland,  and  that  they  (the 
Ll^atqra)  had  no  right,  at  least,  the 
cif il  courts  had  no  right,  to  deprive  them 
rf  that  which  by  the  statutes  they  pos- 
aaaaad.  He  trusted  the  House  would 
hear  with  him  whilst  ha  alluded  for  a  short 
tNaa  to  the  statutes  upon  which  the 
Church  of  Scotland  qlaiiued  her  juris- 
dictiop.  The  first  year  to  which  he 
should  refer,  was  the  year  1567.  From 
that  year  might  be  dated  the  connection, 
as  it  were,  between  the  Presbyterian  reli- 
gion of  Scotland,  and  the  law  and  sta- 
ttttea  of  Scotland.  It  was  certainly  true 
that  previous  to  that  year  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Scotland  had  existed 
as  tha  Church  of  the  people  of  Scot- 
land, though  not  in  connection,  as  at 
present  with  the  state.  But  in  the  year 
15679  though  not  till  then,  the  Church  of 
Scotland  was  adopted  by  the  state,  and 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  then  passed 
which  gave  the  church  courts  their  legal 
status.  The  fourth  act  of  that  year  re- 
tained anew  the  confession  of  faith  ;  the 
ifth  act  abolished  the  mass;  the  sixth  act 
was  anent  the  true  kirk,  declaring  it  to  be 
the  ooly  true  church  in  Scotland.  The 
seventh  was  a  very  important  act ;  it  was 
entitled  "  Anent  the  admission  of  them 
that  shall  be  presented  to  benefices,  having 
care  of  fuiaistry,"  and  it  provided  that 
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tera  withiii  the  raalm  shquld  be  pnly  in 
the  power  of  tha  kirk,  pow  opeoly  aiHt 
publicly  pcofeased  within  the  saine.  The 
act  thau  went  on  to  narrate  the  order  of 
presentations  and  to  establish  for  the  firal 
time  what  wa«  coinmonly  called  the  jftn 
d^volutum,  declaring  that  if  the  patron 
did  not  within  aix  montbsi  after  a  va* 
c«ncy,  present,  the  power  of  presentation 
for  that  turn  should  lapse  (o  the  church. 
Then  came  the  following  provifion : 

''  That  if  the  superintendent  refuse  to  re- 
ceive a  qualified  presentee,  the  patron  may 
appeal  to  tha  superintendent  and  ministers  •( 
that  province  where  the  beneftca  lias,  aod  if 
they  refuse,  than  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
this  haill  realm,  he  whom,  the  cause  being 
decided,  sail  take  end  as  they  decern  and 
declare." 

That  was  the  statute  of  1567.  It  api- 
peared  that  several  prop^aitipna  had  been 
nnsde  by  the  church  to  the  Parliament  of 
Scotland.    Among  othera  ha  found  Oua« 

that 

^<  To  this  our  kirk  be  granted,  and  bv  ibis 
present  Parliament  confinned,  such  piivileges, 
jurisdictiops,  and  authority  as  justly  appertains 
to  the  true  kirk,  and  that  no  j^risdietioe  s#- 
clesiastical  be  acknowledged  witbin  this  realm 
other  than  that  which  is  or  shall  be,  in  this 
kirk,  or  flow  from  the  same.** 

In  the  twelfth  act  pf  thatParliaineoti  this 
prgposition  had  been  taken  upt  and  acted 
upon,  it  W4S  called  '*  Anent  the  Jurisdiction 
of  tha  Kirk,"  and  in  reference  lia  the  articles 
given  in  by  the  kirk,  and  the  jurisdiotion 
appertaining  to  it,  it  stated  that  the  Kinf  * 
with  the  advice  of  the  Regent,  and  of  the 
three  estates,  has  granted  jurisdiction  \o 
the  kirk  in  preaching  th^  true  word,  in 
the  direction  of  manners,  and  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  both  saoramentSy  and  it 
added, 

*'  And  that  there  be  no  other  jurisdiction 
ecclesiastical  acknowledged  within  this  raalm 
other  than  that  which  is,  or  shall  be,  within 
the  said  kirk,  or  that  which  flows  therefrom 
concerning  the  premises.'* 

Such  were  the  proceedings  in  Ifi67; 
and  he  looked  upon  these  as  the  original 
statutes  by  which  ecclesiastical  juriadietioii 
WHS  given  to  the  church;  and  onlesa  be 
should  be  able  to  follow  these  itatules 
through  the  varied  history  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Scotland,  he  waa  willing  that  his 
case  should  be  taken  ae  '*  not  proven." 
In  1679,  the  sixth  Parliament  of  James 
6th,  chapter  7  of  the  etatutes  reoewed  the 
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statute  of  1567,  and  it  was  alto  entitled, 
**  Anent  the  Juriidiction  of  the  Kirk." 
In  1581  both  these  tiatutet  were  renewed 
by  Parliament,  and  then  followed  the  cele- 
brated act  of  1592,  which  was  sometimes 
termed  in  ^Scotland  *'  the  Charter  of  the 
Presbyterian  Chnrch.*'  By  that  statute 
all  the  others  in  which  church  government 
had  been  previously  recognised  were  dis- 
tinctly re-enacted,  and  it  was  declared 
that  the  only  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in 
the  realm  was  that  which  flowed  from  the 


belonged  than  by  any  other  part  of  the 
empire.  In  1688,  after  varioos  stnigflca 
between  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  and 
those  who  asserted  the  doctrine  to  which 
they  never  would  submit,  via.,  the  aapre- 
macy  of  the  Ring  in  matters  ecclesiaatical. 
the  Revolution  took  place.  At  that  tiow  a 
claim  of  right  and  a  statement  of  f^riev- 
ances  was  presented  by  the  kirk  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  in  that  claim  and  statement  it 
was  distinctly  made  a  portion  of  the  o8er 
of  the  Crown  to  William  and  Mary  that 


Presbyterian   Church.      Ii   was   not   his    the   ancient  Presbyterian  fiovemment  of 


object  to  detain  the  House  by  following 
the  church  through  all  the  troubles  and 
struggles  to  which  it  had  been  exposed, 
but  by  a  single  act  all  that  had  been  so 
long  and  so  strenuously  maintained  during 
so  many  years  was  taken  away  at  one  fell 


the  Church,  as  enacted  in  1 567,  confitmcd 
in  1581,  and  re-confirmed  in  l592,shouM 
be  adopted  as  the  only  cbnrch  govern- 
ment of  Scotland,  end  that  all  acts  incon- 
sittent  with  it  should  be  repealed.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1689  prelacy  was  once  mora 


swoop.     In  1662  was  passed  the  statute  I  abolished,  and  all  the  statutes  for  eataUisb- 


for  restoring  the  archbishops  and  bishops 
of  Scotland.  He  mentioned  this  statute 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  pre- 
amble, which  set  out  with  declaring, 

'^Tliat  the  ordering  and  disposal  of  the  ex- 
ternal government  of  the  church  doth  properly 
belong  unto  his  Majesty,  as  an  inherent  right 
of  the  crown,  by  virtue  of  royal  prerogative 
and  supremacy.** 

It  proceeded  to  state, 

"  His  Majesty,  considering  how  necessary  it 
is  that  all  doubts  and  scruples  which  from 
former  acts  or  practices,  may  occur  to  any 
concerning  the  same  be  clearly  removed,  doeth 
therefore,  of  certain  knowledge,  and  with  the 
advice  aforesaid,  rescind  and  annul  all  Acts 
of  Parliament  by  which  the  sole  and  only 
power  and  jurisdiction  within  the  church  doeth 
stand  in  the  church,  and  in  the  General  As- 
semblies of  the  church,  and  all  Acts  of  Par- 
liament which  may  be  interpreted  to  have 
gifen  any  church  powers,  jurisdiction,  or  go- 
vernment, other  than  that  which  helongeth  to 
dependence  upon  and  subordination  to  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  realm." 

These  words  showed  that  at  this  period 
there  existed  the  strongest  impression, 
that  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  the 
supremacy  of  the  King  in  mutters  eccle- 
siastical, it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
repeal  laws  which  gave  that  supremacy, 
not  to  the  head  of  the  state,  but  to  the 
church  courts,  and  to  the  church  courts 
only.  The  same  argument  might  he  de- 
rived from  the  preamble  of  the  act  of 
1669;  but  he  would  not  trouble  the 
House  with  the  precise  words,  and  would 
proceed  to  the  period  of  the  Revolution — 
an  event  brought  about  more  perhaps  by 
the  country  to  which  be  (Mr.  F.  Maule) 


ing  it  were  entirely  rescinded.     In  1690, 
the  Presbyterian  church  government,  as 
ratiBed  and  coiiBrmed  by  the  Parlianent 
of  1592,  was  once  more  restored,  eaoept- 
ing  on  the  subject  of  patronage,  which 
was  a  question  reserved  for  future  con* 
sideration.     All  the  judicial  power  of  the 
church  in  her  own  courts,  which  had  been 
recognised   in   1567  and    1592,  was  re- 
established without  change.     In  the  year 
1695  further  acts  were  passed  with  reCer- 
ence  to  that  portion  of  the  question  which 
had  been  reserved,   and    patronage  waa 
then  left,  not  certainly  in  the  hands  of  the 
patrons,  but  in  other  hands,  which  placed 
it  pretty  much  under  the  control  of  the 
people.     He  now  came  to  the  union  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland.  In  addran* 
ing  himself  to  that  particular  period,  he 
begged  to  remind  the  House,  and  Engliah 
Members  in   particular,  how  jealous  the 
Scottish  nation  was  of  that  religion   for 
which  iheir  ancestors  had  contended,  and 
for  which  they  had  suffered  so  severely. 
Not  only  would  they  not  permit  the  com* 
missioners  of  the  union  lo  treat  upon  the 
subject,  but  by  appealing  to  their  highest 
courts,  and  by  using  their  strongest  Ian* 
guage,  they  endeavoured  to  secure  to  the 
church  of  Scotland  the  enjoyment  of  the 
privileges  finally  achieved  for  them  by  the 
Revolution.    Their  intention  was,  that  no 
rhange  whatever  in  time  to  come  shoekl 
take   place    in    the    particular    form  of 
chitrch  government  as  settled  by  the  Ad 
of  Security.     In  fact  that  act  was  gvarded 
in  every  possible  msnner :  it  was  enliodied 
in  the  treaty  of  union,  snd,  before  any 
Sovereign  assumed  his  seat  on  the  Thioae 
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of  these  realms,  Scotland  took  care  that  claim  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  that,  in 

be  should  make  a  declaration  to  maintain  all  matters  ecclesiastical,  it  should  have  a 

the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Presbyte-  right  within  its  own  sphere  to  be  an  inde* 

rian  church  as  established  by  the  Act  of  pendent  court,  without  reference  to  any 

Security.     He  would  take  the  liberty  of  other.     He  would  now  trouble  the  House 

referring  the  House  to  an  abstract  of  the  with  an  opinion  much  higher  than  his  own 

Act  of  Security  as  it  applied  to  the  subject  upon    this  point:  he  alluded  to  that  of 

before  the  House.     It  ratified  and  con-  Lord  Moncrief,  lately  expressed  in  deciding 

firmed  the   Presbyterian  church  govern-  upon    the   Stewarton   case.     It   was   not 

ment  as  established   by   former  statutes,  his  intention  to  enter  into  the  merits  of 

and  declared  it  to  be  an  unalterable,  fun-  that  case,  the  Members  of    the   present 

damental,  and  essential  condition  of  any  Government  having  staled  that  they  had 

treaty  of  union  to  be  concluded  between  not  yet  made  up  their  minds  entirely  to 

the  two  kingdoms,  without  any  alteration  forego  the  question,  but  to  await  the  issue 

thereof  or  derogation  thereto  of  any  sort,  of  pending  proceedings  in  courts  of  law, 

Such  was  the  language  used  at  that  time,  before  they  decided  whether  it  would  or 

plainly  showing  a  determination  to  secure  would  not  be  expedient  to  legislate  upon 

the  permanent  enjoyment  of  the  Presby.  it.     Lord  MoncriefF  said  : — 

terian  religion.     He   had   met    with    an  **  That  he  had  learnt  in  his  earliest  studies 

opinion   with    reference    to  the   Acts    of  of  the  law  of  this  country,  and  he  believed  it 

Union  and  Security,  which  perhaps  might  to  be  no  subject  of  doubt  or  controversy,  that 

have  some  weight  with  Scotch  Members,  the  Presbyterian  church  was  originally  con- 

It  was   contained    in   an    extract  from  a  stituted  in  its  early  history,  and  finally  esta- 

speech  of  the  late  Lord  President  Hope,  hlished,  unalterably,  by  the  statutes  of  the 

he   believed  when  he    was   Lord  Justice  ^^^o\uUon,  and  of  the  union  with  England, 

".    "^"^'^".        ^          .  •     J  •      o      f  u  in  the  possession  of  courts  of  General  Assem- 

Clerk,  and  it  was  contained  in   Sir  John  ^ly,  &c.,  which  had  power  and  jurisdiction, 

Conneirs  book  upon  tithes,  p.  390,  and  both  judicial  and  legislative,  on  all  matters 

was  to  the  efiect  following  : —  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical,  absolutely,  indepen- 

^  ^     .         .             .           .     1.     J          *!.  dently,  and  exclusively,  which  no  civil  courts. 

«  At  the  union  much  was  to  be  done;  the  ^^^^^'^^  ^    ^^^^^^^  ^^/^^^^^  ^„j    ^^^l^         ,; 

existence  of  the  Presbyten an  church  was  to  ^^  controul.     He  believed  this  to  have  been 

be  provided  for,  so  that  it  might  remain  in  all  ^^  3^^,,^^^  ^^  ^^  j^^^^  ^^  y^^^^  ^^^^  fundament- 

folnre  time    unaltered  from    its  then   state,  ^n    secured,  and  an  unalterable  principle  in 

This  was  to  be  done  by  means  of  a  treaty  ^^e  constitution  of  the  state.    Tliis  had  been 

with  a  country  in  which  a  different  church,  at  accomplished  by  a  series' of  statutes    more 

least  a  church  under  a  different  hierarchy,  was  stringent  and   more  unambiguous    than  the 

established  ;  but  this  could  not  be  left  to  be  i^^s  which  had  created  or  defined  any  other 

settled  by  a  Parliament  an  which  Scotland  was  jurisdiction." 

not  represented.    Our  ancestors  at  that  time  ,      1   n/r         •  «•     * 

looked  on  the    church  of  England  as  not  a  Lord  Moncriett  afterwards  went  on  to 

true  church — in   fact,  thev  looked  on    it  as  state,  that — 

wotte  than  the  church  of  Home.    He  himself  ..  ^^  ^^^^  ^^                  ,      f  ^              ^ 

ihooKhtthat  there  was  so  little  variance  be-  „.•  „•  i„  ".i,..  ,t,-._  ._  .  •    .t          ••• ";;       i 

twe.S  the  Scotch  and  English  churches  that  fh«''P'':,l''.lT  T      "?'•""' ''"J"?"/^ 

he  .oald  communicate  with  either ;  but  our  ''''fl 'f  •  .T.^l.ti  t^.i.  '  i-'-7  ^a^  '"1*" 

ancestors  thought  differently,  and  they  decided  F:!"^rin^f  hI^^  both  judical  and  legisla- 

that  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  should  i':.!;.r„f  ?h»  P  «K?J^-      ru"'r''*Al.i"  ""k 

have  no  power  to  repeal  the  settlement,  and  r^'?iin' ^L  '  ?i  "!i!    ^     ;    .k'^'T'' 

.        "^  F                 4U  *  •«  »«•«»...«  *^  j^  he  was  well  aware  that  the  cla  m  to  this  inde- 

he  was  of  opinion  that  an  attempt  to  do  so  ^„„j^«»  ««.:♦:«    u«j    4       •       »•        l 

,  J  ,        J.      ...        r  »u^  .    •       ^  J  .u  4  pendent  position  had  at  various  times  been  ve- 

would  be  a  dissoluuo^^^^^^^                  and  that  H^^^      »               ^         ^.^^^^^^^    ^^ 

resistance  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Scotland  j^^  ^^^/»J,    ^,j  ^^  \^          ^              ^' 

ID  «,ch^  case  could  hardly    be    termed    re-  Ji^^ussion   of  the  present  day  arose  he  had 

'*®"'°"'  never  heard  it  denied  as  a  matter  of  fact  that 

Such  were  the  words  of  Lord  President  such  was  the  law." 

Hope,  and  he  apprehended   that  some  Such  was  Lord  Moncrieff"s  opinion  in 

importance  would  be  attached  to  them,  the  outset  of  his  argument,  but  he  went  on 

From  this  view  of  the  statutes  of  Scot*  to  say,  that— 

land,  not  read,  he  was  free  to  admit,  with  ,,,\.        *  .     ,            ,     .  .     .  • 

the  critical  acumen  of  a  lawyer,  but  with  .,  "  j"  '*^'  J**"^  ^^  ^^  ^^"^'  *"^  «P»"^  ^/  *^^ 

^  J    .      ^                  *.  /u  •  statutes,  as  he  read  them,  there  was  now  found 

an  earnest  desire  to  arrive  at  their  con-  to  be  no  separate  jurisdiction ;  he  would  only 

ttitational  meaning,  he  had  come  to  the  express   his   most    decided   and   deliberate 

CODduaion  that  they  supported  the  just  opinion  against  that  princtplei  whicbj  accord*! 
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Such  were  the  wordi  of  Lord  Moncncff, 
roniimiinK  the  opinion  he  hid  formed  uf 
ibe  pTOprieij,  nay,  or  ihe  nbiduie  right, 
of  Ihe  cinim  tet  up  by  the  church  courti. 
To  Ihe  nme  effect  he  might  aim  quote 
tbe  langui^e  of  Lofd  Cockburn,  who  hsd 
Mid,  ihai — 

'•  lie  could  not  diMOver  a  linglc  dame 
which  fiaTe,  oi  oen  indicated,  lite  existence 
of  a  power  in  inj  tiril  tribuiinl  to  conUal  the 
McleiJMtieal  act-  of  ilie  Church :  the  lerenc 
kMned  10  hin  Ihc  key-itone  of  ihe  ecclniu- 
tiral  iirnciun,  nui  ai  described  b;  imfaitioui 
cburchiiMu,  but  M  fixed  by  Ihe  Lcgiiliiure. 
If  Ibe  principle  conMnded  for  were  well 
founded,  Ihe  frourt  of  Sciiioii  could  alwajrs 
enter  the  church  courii -ind  lonuol  iheir  iicia, 
and  il  leemcd  lo  him  an  inevitable  concluiioii 
tkat  die  Chuich  ponencd  no  independence 
wbalcTer." 

Theie  opiniuDi  of  Lord  Moiicrieff  and 
Lord  Cockburn  fttlly  coiilirnied  ti.oae  he 
(Mr.  F.  Maule)  had  alwayt  held  ;  and  if  a 
doubt  on  tbe  lubject  h«d  ever  cruaied  bia 
mind,  the  dectxons  of  thoie  two  Kreai 
men  would  liave  compleiely  saiistied  him 
of  Ihii—lhal  if  Ihe  queition  were  m  nicely 
batioced  in  the  courts  below,  il  became 
the  Lepiilature.  a*  the  leguhloi  of  thi 
cooMitution,  to  take  it  immediately  ir 
hand,  and  lu  giva  it  ibe  beat  couiiderB' 
tmn.  The  righi  hon.  Baiouet  had  aiaied, 
m  hii  letter,  that  the  question  of  jurisdic- 
tion WB*  .1  question  of  law  : — 

"  VVbellier  u  particular  matter  in  diipuie  is 
M  entirely  spinlual  at  to  lall  eiclu>ively  within 
ihe  jurisdiclion  of  Ihe  churtt)  court.',  ur  whether 
II  KKolvet  so  muUi  of  civil  light  ai  lo  bring  il 
lo  a  certain  client,  wiihiu  ihe  junidiLiion  ol 
ihc  citil  Gourli,  majr  ofian  be  a  difficult  tjiies- 
liOB." 

To  thai  extent  he  ugreiul  with  the  rigtit 
hon.  Baronet,  but  when  the  riglit  hon. 
Baronet  added, — 

"  It  t*  a  quesiien  of  law,  and  t|iiettbiis  of 
law  are  Heridrd  in  courts  of  law.  and  aueslions 
»r  Juriwliciiaii  are  ,ii<o  decided  iheie. 

lie  must  iHke  leave  lo  differ  u|w>n  thai 
pninl.  In  iho  first  pluce,  he  roaiuiained 
for  the  ecclfsi^oiical  court  au  cqunl  riftlii 
with  the  Court  uf  Session,  lo  decide  for 
ilseir.  and  within  itwlf.  what  were  the 
limilK  lfi>iwi-'u  civil  iinil  ocHesiasiical 
runciiOii*  in  ra<ct  bmnghl  twfnrc  it.  Me 
nrhiiowlcitged  iliv  same  ddwft  for  lh<- 
Coort  of  Session,  but  he  ncknowledged  nu 
iiioK.     The  bigliest  tiitbotil|  bt  bad  been 


aUe(o6iidM  the  iBbfcet  oT  (bt  jVfWte. 
lion  of  tbf  Court  of  Saaaiw  wmt  Witk 
him   lo  that  extcal.  Bad  H  faithtrt   In 


the  "  Inititnies"  of  Lord  Slair:- 

"  It  il  implied  in  ilia  oficc  of  the  Leeds  of 

Seision,  that  they  should  iniarpMi  all  aeli  of 
farliament,  without  which  they  must  ba  »£«• 
pabte  to  detemine  all  civil  canie      -  >  ■  - 
lerprctaiiODB,  bawevcT,   ha*c  no 
)mi  in  relalion  la  ihe  said  e 
judice    lo   nther  judw 
same  ai  thej  are  con vi need." 

It  Kcmed  to  bim  that  the  Cosrt  of 
Sesiiun  had  mistaken  iia  faneiiw*,  m4 
bad  atsumed  lo  itself  prlailejes  belotigivf 
only  to  the  StBte.  Without  meiilinf  say 
disrespcvl  to  (he  Court  of  Seeaiaii,  be  co*- 
tended  that  it  wss  the  doty  of  the  HovM 
lo  take  cognizance  of  inch  a  dephitaic 
from  the  principles  on  which  it  waa  eaUfc- 
lished;  and  he  called  on  the  Hmne  to 
resolfc  Itself  into  a  conmillea  for  lb« 
purpose  of  considering  what  he  ihovghl, 
under  this  point  of  vitw,  was  a  |fCBl 
national  i|u«stion.  He  waa  bwbi*  ihM  il 
was  diOiculiat  all  timea  la  racsmeilc  MB- 
fliciing  jurisdictions;  but,  lor  bwt,  bt 
would  never  admit  that,  when  two  coarU, 
equal  by  law  and  by  the  constitulioB,  la- 
I  dependent  of  each  other,  come  JBts  nsi- 
I  ftict  upon  mat'ers  however  trifling,  or 
however  iraporiani,  ao  that  ooc  kHamd 
lo  Itself  the  right  to  say  that  Ihft  mhtr 
was  wrong,  tliere  was  no  meant  of  att- 
lling  the  dispute.  A*  he  read  iha  CtA- 
stitution,  it  became  ParliaBtnl,  which 
was  the  Supreme  power,  ts  intarliM 
Bud  decide  bdwin  ihaoi.  If  ibc  Huaaa 
consented  to  I  be  commit  lev,  be  aboald 
siiggist  that,  if  the  mjller  ctuld  net 
otherwise  be  decided,  the  Hotfke  ahouM 
addreu  the  Crown,  in  order  that  ■  dc- 
claialory  act  migtil  be  paMvd,  btllcr 
lo  define  the  juiiadiciioa  of  eaBh  aaarl, 
and  lo  limit  each  to  ita  pr*prT  praviaM, 
He  maintained  that,  in  ecalaaiMiical  MM- 
ters,  Ihe  Church  courts  hid  In  aiA  flflll 
to  define  Ihe  limitnoriheir  jaritdietiM.  at 
any  other  independent  courts.  Coflffietl 
might  arise,  he  knew,  and  if  ihay  4d 
arise,  it  was  the  bueioesa  of  ParKaawal  (o 
interpose,  and  not  to  allow  one  tribaail 
lo  asinine  undue  sslbonly  aaer  anotbtt. 
If  Ihe  qiieatmn  wore  difGca'll.  il  ibt  OW- 
dian  knot  couhl  not  easily  be  nalicrf,  it 
was  the  duty  of  iba  Legislature  to  ml  it, 
by  making  a  law  adaptad  i«  iha  cinaw 
itaneea.     That  waa  hit  taadag  af  tk» 
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GmitlitaUoo-^that  the  mariDer  in  which 
he  thoilg;ht  the  iubject  ought  to  be  taken 
ttp  by  the  House.  Having  said  that  much 
ii|foti  the  subject  of  the  6rst  grievance,  he 
wished  now  to  advert  to  the  next  grief- 
ance — the  exercise  of  patronage.  It  was 
aloM^il  unnecessary  for  him  to  argue  it  at 
any  length,  because  it  was  admitted  oh 
both  sidesi  but  the  principle  of  nonintru- 
sion  might  be  girett  in  t#0  words :  it  was, 
that  no  minister  should  be  intruded  upon 
a  congregation  contrary  to  the  will  of  that 
congregation.  This  had  been  a  standing 
principle  of  the  t'resbyterian  church  from 
the  earliest  times;  it  had  endured  from 
the  tety  hour  and  moment  of  her  first  ex- 
istence ;  it  had  been  borrowed  from  the 
practice  of  the  primitive  ages,  and  re- 
mained from  the  time  it  was  first  adopted 
an  integralpart  of  the  constitution  of  that 
Church.  Ine  right  hoti.  Gentleman  (Sir 
J.  GrahafA)  ifi  the  letter  to  which  he 
had  already  referred,  said,  that  the  attack 
upon  patronage  was  a  modern  inven- 
tioli:-^ 

^  It  would  seem  (said  this  letttr)  that  this 
attack  on  tested  rights  secured  by  statutes,  is 
of  tbodem  date,  and  that  the  civil  authorities 
w%te  not  the  ag^gressors." 

Surely  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  could 
not  mean  to  say,  that  the  principle  of  noo- 
intrnsion  was  a  principle  of  modern  date. 
If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  looked  to  the 
dtoond  Book  OjT  Discipiine,  he  would  find 
thtt  the  priileiple  of  non-intrUsion  was 
tbl^rv  disti6ctly  laid  down.  It  was  as- 
aert'ed  in  1592;  it  was  asserted  in  1638; 
it  was  asserted  over  and  over  again;  it 
was  asserted  up  to  the  hour  that  the  Act 
of  tj^een  Atone  was  passed,  and  from  the 
hbur  that  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne  was 
pMnitted  lb  be  placed  on  th«  Statut6- 
biboik,  it  bad  beetl  asserted  by  more  or  by 
feWer  oF  the  elden,  the  mittlsters,  and  the 
pboph  of  tke  Church  of  Scotlatod,  as  a 
pHttdbte  from  which  (as  he  thisted)  the 
Chohlti  of  Scotland  would  never  depart. 
Pietionsl^  to  th)e  paasing  of  the  Act  of 
Anne,  the  presentation  was  g\iarded  by 
many  popular  checks ;  and  by  the  Act  of 
Secnritjf^  an  act  which  ought  never  to  be 
invaded,  the  power  of  concurring  in  the 
appotottfient  of  their  ikiinisters  was  secured 
t«  tiM  pt6f^.  It  wall  afV^r  this  that  the 
Aict  t^  Ahne  wak  paused,  tf  it  were  of  a 
recent  date,  p^hftpk,  it  V^OuId  not  be  con- 
siaienl  with  the  oaaget  t>f  that  House  to 
rffinr  lo  the.nmifN  Ibr  pntsiiig  it ;  biit»«s 


a  matter  of  history,  he  believed  that  few 
who  heard  him  were  not  perfectly  aware, 
first,  of  the  surreptitious  manner  in  which 
this  act  was  passed  ;  that  it  was  passed 
without  the  knowledge  of  those  imme- 
diately concerned  ;  it  was  hurried  through 
the  House  of  Commons:  it  was  hardly 
detained  in  the  other  House  a  sufiiciettt 
length  of  time  for  the  General  Assembly 
to  protest  against  it.  Some  suspicion  did 
attach  to  it  at  the  time,  and  history  had 
confirmed  it.  The  passing  of  this  act,  by 
the  ministry  of  that  day,  bore  little  refe* 
rence  to  the  condition  of  the  Church  Of 
Scotland ;  but  it  was  passed  for  other 
purposes.  To  show  how  little  trust  could 
be  placed  upon  all  the  stories  which  were 
palmed  off  upon  people,  and  how  mmih 
pains  were  taken  to  misguide  them,  it  was 
but  a  fe^days  since  he  had  seen  an  ad- 
dress from  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  in 
London,  broadly  making  an  assertHMi 
which  would  make  all  who  heard  it  smile 
— that  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne  was  passed 
for  the  puf*pose  of  reconciling  the  people 
of  Scotland  to  the  Hanoverian  succession} 
that  the  Jacobites  were  the  chief  support* 
ers  of  the  Episcopalian  Church  of  Scot- 
land, among  whom  no  patronage  existed ; 
and  it  was  thought  right,  in  oHer  to  pits 
vent  the  Presbyterians  firom  following  a 
bad  example,  to  inflict  upon  them  the 
evil  of  patronage.  That  was  the  statemetit 
taade  deliberately  by  the  Rev.  J.  Gumming; 
and  if  such  statements  could  be  palmeift 
off  On  the  gentlemen  of  England,  thejr 
should  be  guarded  how  they  should  take  in 
information  by  that  source.  Another  state- 
ment, he  rejoiced  to  say,  had  been  fully 
and  fairly  contradicted.  It  had  been  said 
that  the  Wesleyans  of  England  took  %^ 
interest  in  these  proceedings  of  the  peopto 
of  Scotland.  The  fact  was  set  at  rest  by 
the  petition  which  that  body  had  this  night 
presented,  and  which  had  been  read  at 
the  Table.  When  the  act  of  1712  wm 
passed,  one  would  have  supposed  if  that 
act  had  been  acceptable  in  any  degree  to 
the  peophe  of  Scotland^  tliere  would  hav^ 
been  little  dififbuUy,  that  no  time  woitd 
have  been  lost  in  carrying  it  into  effect, 
bat  it  remained  for  nearly  twenty  years  It 
dead  letter  on  the  statute-t>ook.  The  fitut 
forced  settlement  was  made  in  the  year 
i730.  The  proceedings  begun  in  the  year 
i7^,  and  it  took  four  years  to  tHing  the 
fint  offspring  of  this  unnttura4  Monsteir 
into  being.  Dnring  that  period  Mr.  Dun- 
can FocIms,  of  OnlMei^  oae  ^  the  iMM 
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able  lawyers  that  Scotland  had  ever  pro- 
duced, protested  against  the  law,  and  so 
did  the  people  of  Scotland ;  and  yet  this 
was  ever  described  as  a  law  for  iheir  satis, 
faction.  In  1736  the  principle  of  non- 
intrusion, which  was  now  said  to  be  a 
modern  claim,  was  re-asserted  in  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly.  From  that  day  matters 
began,  most  unfortunately  for  Scotland, 
to  assume  a  different  aspect.  Presbyte- 
rianism  began  to  grow  lukewarm,  and 
finally  cold.  The  church  courts  them- 
selves, to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  those 
courts,  recognized  the  principle  of  forced 
settlements,  and  they  themselves  applied 
to  the  civil  courts.  He  absolved  the  civil 
courts  from  doing  more  than  the  statutes 
required  them  to  do ;  but  he  did  leave  on 
the  General  Assembly  and  the  church 
courts  of  the  last  century  the  entire  blame 
of  suffering  the  religion  of  Scotland  to 
pass  into  that  lukewarm  and  cold  state  in 
which  it  had  for  many  years  existed. 
Then,  about  the  beginning:  of  this  century, 
the  evangelical  spirit  in  Scotland  began 
gradually  to  gain  a  little  more  strength  ; 
it  was  perpetually  growing  silently,  but 
surely,  and  though  it  had  some  force  and 
increase  of  numbers  in  the  church,  it 
never  happened  till  the  year  1834  that 
the  evangelical  body  in  Scotland  became 
once  more  the  majority  In  their  church. 
What  was  their  hrst  act  ?  NV^hat  were 
the  consequences  which  grew  out  of  the 
evangelical  strength  in  Scotland  ?  As  it 
grew  the  incompatibility  of  patronage  and 
of  the  Act  of  Anne  with  the  existence  of 
the  Presbyterian  religion  became  apparent. 
He  might  refer  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
to  the  opinion  of  Scotland  in  the  years 
1831,  1832,  and  1833,  on  the  subject  of 
patronage.  In  the  year  1834^,  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  came  to  the  resolution  of 
adopting  that  law  of  the  church  which 
had  been  so  severely  commented  on  ;  hot 
he  thought  he  could  show  the  House  that 
they  did  not  pass  that  law,  at  least  with 
the  utter  disapproval  of  England.  In  the 
year  183'i  there  were  discussions  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  subject  of  the 
abolition  of  patronage,  and  the  General 
Assembly,  who  were  then  considering  the 
subject,  might  look  naturally  to  the  tone 
and  feeling  of  that  House.  He  found 
that  in  July,  1833,  Sir  George  Sinclair 
brought  forward  his  motion  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  patronage,  or  for  the  repeal  of  the 
I  Queen  Anne.    Amougt  the  many 

n  who  spoke  upoQ  that  oocasioo^ 
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he  was  more  particularly  aoiioM  to  cd 
attention  to  those  who  spoke 
land,  in  reference  to  the  opii 
prevailed  at  that  period,  and  i 
extent.      Mr.    Rom,    theo   M( 
Montrose,  said, 

'*  I  consider  that  the  members  of  the  dbmnk 
of  Scotland  have  by  the  original  eoostitiitm 
of  that  church,  a  direct  roice  and  coatrol  im 
the  election  of  their  ministers/* 

The  learned  Gentleman  who  then  filled 
the  office  of  Lord  Advocate  laid, 

''Why  not  leave  the  whole  sobject  to  be 
dealt  with  by  that  venerable  body  froei  whom 
had  proceeded  all  regulations  reipecting  the 
church  of  Scotland  since  the  days  of  Joke 
Knox.'- 

The  hon.  Member  for  Newcastk-endcr- 
Lyme  (Mr.  Colquhouo)  said 

*'  lie  asserted  the  perfect  independence  of 
the  church  of  Scotland  from  all  cootiol,'* 

And  went  on  to  animadvert  strongly  on 
the  act  of  Queen  Anne.  Mr.  Gillon  and 
Mr.  Johnston  were  of  opinion  that  the 
General  Assembly  might  deal  with  this 
question.  He  then  came  to  a  high  antko* 
rity— to  the  authority  of  one  whom  tbet 
House  had  placed  in  the  Cheir;  Lord 
Dunfermline  laid  that 


**  It  would,  in  my  apprehension,  be  a 
indecent  proceeding  in  this  Hoase.  when  we 
know  that  there  is  a  church  Parliament  in 
Scotland,  to  proceed  to  legislate  upon  that 
subject  without  preriously  ascertaiamg  the 
sentiments  of  that  body.  I  apprehend,  there- 
fore, that  the  only  course  which  my  right  ben. 
Friend  could  possibly  take  would  be  lo  leave 
the  question  to  the  decision  of  the  General 
Assembly.** 

Then,  again,  in  the  year  1834,  Sir  G. 
Sinclair  moved  for  the  appointment  of  n 
committee ;  that  committee  wet  granted, 
the  report  of  which  contained  mach  vein- 
able  information.  The  hon.  Member  for 
the  county  of  Morayshire  (Major  Cuming 
Bruce)  then  stated,  embodying  the  opin- 
ion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Aberdeen- 
shire, and  going  further  than  he  (Mr.  Pos 
Maale)  presumed  to  go. 

"  The  hon.  Member  for  Aberdeenshire  says, 
that  the  (icneral  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
S<:otiand  is  m  ecclesiastical  matters  soircreiga* 
and  consequently  that  it  could  not  be  boned 
by  the  decisions  of  this  House,  which  wenid 
have  no  force  in  our  church  courts  till  sanc- 
tioned by  the  General  Assemby." 

The  hon.  Member  added,  *«Sir  I  be- 
lieve Uui  it  the  cue ; "  be  did  noi  beliete 
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it  wai  ibe  CBU,  he  did  not  go  so  far.  He 
did  not  agree  with  the  hon.  Member  upoo 
that  point,  but  he  quoted  it  la  show  that 
Ibe  General  AsKmbly  in  passing  the  veto 
law  did  find  encouragement  in  ihe  public 
mind,  particularly  the  public  mind  in 
Scotland,  and  that  the  veto  law  would 
have  the  public  support.  But  he  would 
go  beyoad  that  Haute.  The  taw  was 
patted — no  fault  was  Tound  with  it — and 
in  pasaiog  that  law  let  him  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  owners  or  patronage  in  Scot- 
land to  a  fact.  What  was  the  result  of 
that  law?  There  was  a  great  cry  in  Stiot- 
laod  for  Ibe  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  to  talce  away  palranage,  or 
what  was  termed  the  right  of  property  in 
presentation.  He  did  not  recognise  any 
such  right.  It  was  taken  aiAy  in  1695; 
an  act  of  Parliament  restored  it  to  the 
patrons  without  paying  anything;  if  Par- 
liament chose,  it  might  take  it  away 
again — the  owners  would  have  no  claim 
to  indemnity  or  remuneration.  In  passing 
Ibe  act  of  1834  it  was  the  iulenlion  of 
the  General  Assembly  to  deal  as  lightly 
as  it  could  with  the  owners  of  patronage. 
The  General  Assembly  had  Iwo  objects  in 
new — one  was  the  paramount  asseriion  of 
the  principle  of  non-intrusion,  that  was, 
that  no  minialer  should  be  Intruded  on  a 
parish  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people  ; 
iheir  next  object  was  to  do  this,  making 
the  least  objectionable  encroachment  on 
what  was  termed  the  right  of  patronage. 
They  could  not  have  laid  their  hand  more 
lightly  upon  it  in  any  way.  Instead  of 
re-enacting  the  call,  they  said  that  the 
patron  should  have  the  benefit  of  all  par- 
ties who  should  not  appear  to  exercise  the 
veto;  they  said  ihat  the  patron's  nominee 
ahould  be  rejected  only  if  the  people  came 
in  propria  persona  to  state  their  objec- 
tions- They,  therefore,  enacted  the  great 
principle  of  the  Church  with  as  little  en. 
croachment  as  they  could  consistently 
with  the  right  of  patronage.  Well,  the 
law  was  passed.  Was  there  anything  to 
suppose  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  statute 
law  of  the  land,  that  it  was  inimical  to 
the  high  authority,  or  that  it  would  be 
opposed  in  the  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  ?  In  the  first  place,  there  was  in 
the  General  Assembly  the  Solicitor-gene- 
ral of  (he  then  Oovernment.  He  was  a 
raembeT  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
voted  for  il.  In  the  nest  place,  it  was 
patted  in  the  month  of  May,  and  in  the 
month  <rf  Julj  in  the  tame  jrear  the  Lord 


Chancellor,  from  Ihe  Woolsack,  in  pre* 
tenting  a  petition  from  the  Synod  of 
Glasgow  on  the  tubject  of  church  patron* 
age,  said :  — 

My  Lords,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  great 
number  of  petitions,  from  a  most  respectable 
portion  of  hii  Ma)eil;'i  subjects  in  the  north- 
ern  pan  of  this  island,  all  referriag  to  one 
subject— I  mean  church  patronage  in  Scot- 
land — which  has  greatly  and  powerfully  in- 
terested the  people  of  Scotland  for  many 
iths  past,  aud  respecting  the  expediency 
lome  change  in  which  there  is  baidly  any 
difference  of  opinion  among  thera.  The  late 
proceeding!  in  the  General  Assembly  (in  pass- 
ing the  veto  law)  have  done  more  to  facilitate 
the  adoption  of  measures  which  shall  set  that 
important  question  at  rest,  upon  a  fooling  ad- 
vantageous to  the  community,  and  thai  shall  be 
safe  and  beneficial  to  the  Establishment,  and  in 
every  res^ject  desirable,  Iban  any  other  course 
that  could  have  been  taken ;  for  it  would  have 
been  premature  if  the  Legislature  had  adopleS 
au;  measure  without  the  acquiescence  of  (hat 
important  body,  as  no  good  could  have  resulted 
from  it.  I  am  glad  that  the  wisdom  of  tha 
General  Assembly  has  been  directed  to  this 
subject,  and  thai  the  result  of  its  deliberations 
has  been  those  important  resolutions  (viz.  the 
veto  law)  which  were  passed  at  the  last  meet- 
ing." 

That  was  the  opinion  of  the  great  man 
who  then  held  the  Great  Seal  (Lord 
Brougham.  He  came  now  to  an  equally 
high  authority,  although  one  opinion  wai 
delivered  from  the  Woolsack,  and  ihe 
other  from  the  hustings.  He  could  imag- 
ine a  messenger  had  just  arrived  from  the 
General  Assembly,  when  Lord  Campbell 
(then  Attorney- general)  said  at  Edinbui^b, 
on  the  28th  of  May,  1834,— 

"  I  rejoice  to  think  that  not  many  hours 
since  a  law  has  gone  forth  from  (he  General 
Assembly  which  may  have,  under  the  blessing 
of  Providence,  the  effect  of  reforming  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  bringing  it  back  to 
the  standard  of  its  former  purity,  and  remov- 
ing from  it  every  objection  and  every  com- 
Cint.  By  a  majority  of  fort;-six,  last  night, 
rd  Moncrieff's  motion  was  carried,  by  which 
every  parish  will  henceforth  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  inquiring  into  the  qualifications  and 
the  character  of  its  clergyman.  The  abuse  of 
patronage  will  now  be  effectually  remedied, 
and  all  cause  of  complaint  be  removed,  both 
within  and  without  the  Church  of  Scotland.** 
.  .  .  "  By  (he  glorioas  struggle  that  has 
been  made  to  restore  the  Church  to  its  former 
purity,     this    triumphant    victory    has   been 

That  speech  wag  delivered  the  very 
morning  of  the  vote  which  had  been  come 
to  at  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morniof. 
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No«r,  he  thou^t  (hat  the  Qtberal  Atlem- 
bly  and  the  lodiridual  membert  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  could  hardly  be 
blamed,  after  the  encouragement  they  had 
•o  received  for  the  act  of  1834,  from  such 
high  tutheriliet,  if  they  perte?ered  in,  and 
aten  took  credit  to  themselves  for  having 
ptned  that  aet.  For  the  three  years  and 
a  Half  hs  #ouid  venture  to  say  that  nd 
Scotthtnan  would  contradict  him  in  the 
assertion  thai  never  did  the  administration 
of  patronage  in  the  Church  of  Scotland 
work  so  well — so  comfortable,  if  he  might 
Mse  the  expression,  for  the  patrohs^^so 
tdvantageousl?  fbr  th#  people — #ith  such 
iiirredSl^  me^ns  of  dottaj^  good  to  the 
(Jhurch  itself— as  during  the  thre^i  ftM 
ilnd  a  half  ihat  this  law  was  allowed  lb 
work   unmolested.     So  far   had  it  even 

Sained  over  its  opponents,  that  Dr. 
I'Fiirlanei  of  Glasgow,  an  out-and-out 
supporter  of  unlimited  patronage,  had 
cbihe  to  the  belief  that  the  Veto  Act  was 
a  blessing  to  the  coubtry.  His  noble 
f*rlend  (Lord  John  Russdl)  administered 
the  patronage  of  the  Crown  in  relation  to 
the  Church  with  such  anxiety  en  his  part, 
that  such  presentations  as  were  made  by 
the  Crown  were  acceptable  to  the  parishes 
in  Seolland.  In  the  midst,  however,  of 
all  (bis  prosperity,  there  came  a  sudden 
change  :  and  it  was  extraordinary 

"  What  great  events  arise  from  little  thing*. 
From  how  small  l)eginnings  vast  events  rosy 
flow." 

Than  in  the  Auchterarder  case  the  veto 
was  never  more  decidedly  expressed  ;  the 
disbeotients  to  the  presentee  were  little 
short  of  300.  Yet,  from  this  case  the 
Church  of  Scotland  had  been  interrupted 
from  that  hour  to  this  in  that  bright  career 
df  prosperity  which  every  well  wisher  to 
thi  Church  would  hate  hoped  to  sets  con- 
tinued. The  ri|ht  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site (Sir  James  Graham),  in  commenting 
OB  the  Auchterarder  case,  in  his  reply  to 
the  Geneml  Assembiyt  had  made  an  acco- 
aation  against  tht  maiority  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  which  he  (Mr.  P.  Manle) 
mult  say,  he  regretted  Ihould  have  eman- 
ated from  his  authority,  or  from  that  of 
the  Government,  and  he  must  lake  leave 
at  this  time  in  reference  generally  to  this 
answer  to  the  memorial  and  addresses  ot 
the  General  Aswmbly,  to  state  that  he 
had  read  the  whole  answer  with  considehi* 
l>Je  regrvt.  He  had  looked  in  papers 
gitao  oat  in  the  name  of  the  Qovernmeot 
for  tone  diatioot  argument  on  the  great 


principle,  and  a  dealing  with  Ibe  prhiew 
pies  of  constitutional  law.  Ha  Wat  aom 
to  find  that  the  papers  wefa  rather  aiirhci 
with  a  character  of  a  partlna  idfWMtt 
here  and  there — unintentionallyt  k  aAigfcl 
be,  and  he  was  willing  to  give  Ihe  righl 
hon.  Gentleman  credit  for  having  bean  M 
away— but  he  did  trace  such  esprauiOlia 
and  in  none  more  io  than  in  the  (Miaft 
to  which  he  was  about  to  refer.  Ill  lEa 
21st  page  of  his  answer  to  the  GeMrtI 
Assembly,  the  right  hon.  Oentletaali  ula4 
very  aharp  and  very  laconic  cxpreasiotta. 
He  told  them  that  having  aabmittml  their 
case  to  the  courts  of  law,  they  Ottfht  Ift 
abide  by  it : — 

"  The  Assembly  submitted  the  question  At 
issue  to  the  jydgmeitt  of  the  Court  of  9e»sia*. 
They  were  dissatisfied  with  the  deciskM:.  They 
had  their  legal  remedy.  They  asad  it.  Tbey 
carried  the  judgment  by  appeal  to  the  bar  af 
the  House  uf  Lords;  and  in  the  last  resort  the 
judgment  of  the  Scotch  court  was  coafimedt 
and  the  V'eto  Act  was  pronounced  to  h%  ille- 
gal. Hiis  solemn  decision  fixed  the  principle 
of  law ;  which  rules  all  the  minor  cases  Whidh 
have  since  arisen.  The  judgment  in  the  seeaaj 
Auchterarder  case,  which  found  the  patraa  Aai 
presentee  entitled  to  redress  in  the  forta  of 
pecuniary  compensation  for  a  civil  wrong,  was 
a  legal  sequence  of  the  former  judgment,  aad 
here,  again,  the  Assemblv  was  content  to  plead 
biefohe  the  civil  tribunal ;  and  agaiM,  the  As- 
sembly refuses  to  submit  to  the  compalsiOB  Of 
an  adverse  decision.'' 

That  was  a  repetition,  in  worda  mora 
mild  and  sentiments  more  refined,  of  a 
warm  accusation  against  the  General  As- 
sembly which  fell  from  the  judgment  atet. 
that,— 

*'  In  refusmg  to  submit  to  these  deeisioai 
they  arc  prepared  to  thimble-rig  us." 

That  was  the  exprenioa  oaed  by  a  Jadga 
on  the  bench  when  speaking  of  the  aaase 
circumstances  as  were  alladed  to  io  the 
letter  of  the  right  hon.  Bareoet.  He  (Mr. 
F.  Maule)  thought  that  if  the  right  boa. 
Gentleman  had  given  himself  more  tiasa 
for  consideration,  he  would  have  eeeo  that 
whatever  accusation  might  have 
made  against  the  charch  ciMiris  for 
ing  their  independence,  they  of  the  Hooee 
of  Commons  ought  not  to  be  the  parti 
to  launch  it.  He  thought  that  any 
who  reflected  upon  the  poaitioo  which  tbaC 
House  occupied  with  reiference  to  the  civil 
tribunals  of  this  country,  woald  see  that 
there  was  a  close  resemblance  between  the 
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MltoA  or  tte  Q^hetal  Anembiy  with  fi6- 
IMAee  to  the  Court  of  SeHion.  the 
ChftMmt  Aiiembly  claimed  to  hkiVe  its  bwh 
l^rifit^gee;  those  pritilegin  were  appealed 
igUMt  Id  aiidther  dburt,  who  instead  of 
reteing  to  interfere,  as  he  thought  thej 
Mght  tb  hftte  done,  >fefe  prepared  to  te- 
CtHt  the  Complaint,  atid  to  come  to  a  de- 
cisiDiii  The  General  Assembly  hesitated 
lo  ippeaif  before  the  Court  Hf  Session. 
Tbey  pails^di  as  they  had  ileen  the  House 
of  OMtimODs  paoiK,  before  it  appeared, 
#b«h  its  privileges  w%re  Arhiigned  belbre 
the  Cotert  af  Queen's  Bench.  The  House 
df  Cotoinotis  biso  claimed  its  oWn  privi- 
lig«l,  and  it  properly  stood  by  those  pri- 
Tllq^ea  when  they  were  interfered  with  by 
any  eourt.  Th6  Qerteral  Aiisembly  did 
the  Same  with  respect  to  the  Court  of 
Session.  Both  eaWe  to  the  same  decision ^ 
and  the  House  of  Commons  Was  placed  irt 
the  saiie  situation  by  the  act  of  the  Court 
of  Queeti's  Bench  as  the  General  As. 
senbly  was  with  respect  to  the  Court  of 
SeHiOo.  Both  belieVed  that  the  courts  df 
la#  #OdM  sM  that  they  had  bo  jurisdic- 
tion! atid  would  not  hate  considered  the 
qMiitioD.  Beth  the  House  of  Commobs 
and  the  Getieral  Assembly  werte  disap- 
pointed.  WoMld  aity  one  say,  that  the 
Htuae  was  thimble-rigging  the  courts  Of 
liw^  if  they  did  not  submit  to  the  deei- 
sibtta  bf  those  Courts  ?  The  Church  courts, 
malntainitog  their  oWn  privileges  and  de- 
njritig  the  juriadiction  of  the  other  l^ourts, 
had  tabMttted  to  an  investigation  by  the 
olbar  courtSFi-^enyiilg  the  jurisdictiOfi,  but 
id  thO  hope  that  the  other  courts  would 
ceinelde  #ith  them,  and  would  have  dls- 
oiiasrt  the  cases,  Mtying  that  they  had  no 
jartadietion.  He  would  Hot  pursue  the 
parallel  fiirther;  he  would  leav^  it  tb 
tbOsfe  who  coiild  more  ably  deal  with  it ; 
bit  that  the  analogy  did  eiist  no  orie 
would  deny  ;  atid  they  might  depend  upOti 
it,  that,  as  hi  the  caail  between  the  House 
of  Comttons  abd  tbd  Court  of  Queen's 
Benah,  sb  in  the  ease  of  the  Church  donrts 
aad  the  Court  of  Session,  the  longer  they 
permitted  aby  doubtl  to  exist,  the  more 
trouble  trtnild  thejr  be  intolved  in  hOre^ 
the  mora  trouble  would  they  bt  intolved 
in  there.  The  Charch  courts  were  accuied 
farther,  that  alter  the  decision  of  the 
Houla  of  Lords  they  persisted  in  main* 
tai6lng  the  vato.  He  most  be  permitted  to 
say,  that  this  was  not  exactly  the  case,  be- 
caafta  tte  Oiiureh  of  Scotland,  anxious  that 
tbtoa  iifibraMM  abauM  be  aitlied  whh  as 


little  further  dispute  as  possible,  diredfd 
the  Presbyteries,  sb  far  as  th^y  could,  td 
postpone  the  cases  between  the  patibna 
and  the  congregations,  Or  to  r^fer  thedl  16 
the  General  Assembly.  That  was,  that 
they  bhould  suspend  the  Veto  Act  ih  tli€ 
hdp^s  of  an  amicablfe  settlementi    Silic^ 

thai,  various  appeals  had  Is^ed  Madi^  tb 

her  Majesty*!)  Qoi^^riibient,  rbihbiihs  #eH& 
(Vokb  liiue  to  time  purh^nt :  ftbttteUinel  tbe)^ 
were  excited  by  hopes  that  Uovernment 
would  take  up  the  subject,  and  legislate 
upon  it ;  arid  again  rumours  Wbre  bur^nt 
which  made  them  despair  of  all  asslMiinc^. 
The  Government  he  did  ndtaecufte  fbr  not 
li^gislating:,  becausti,  if  th^y  continii^  tb 
leave  the  matter  without  legtslatioti,  thi^^ 
must  take  the  responsibility.  Th^  Gb- 
verntbent  had  not  thoiight  fit  to  legiMkte, 
and  the  Getieral  Assembly  bow  catne  tb 
the  Hbuse  of  Commons  to  take  up  thi 
questibii,  and  they  said,  that  if  they  raeaht 
to  sate  the  Estflblished  Church  Of  Sbot:^ 
land  from  the  disruption  of  all  its  belt  abd 
most  edicient  Ministers,  and  ih  one  #dM 
all  its  chivalry  in  connection  with  thb 
Stftte,  they  must  take  the  matter  ibtb  th^ir 
o#n  handg.  This  was  th<s  Only  manner  Ih 
which  they  could  deal  with  the  iibbjeet ; 
ahd  he  roust  not  be  siispiscted  bf  tlHdeft- 
toiiring  to  intimidate  the  Hbbse,  Wheb  ha 
stated  that  he  wotild  deeply  deplbh^  IM 
consequehces  which  might  l^nsiie  if  Xht 
Legislature  should  refuse  to  deal  With  it. 
He  feared  that  reports  had  been  btrculatM 
Whibh  were  too  eagerly  belieted^^reports 
intended  to  influence  her  Majesty*!  Gb^ 
verninent — that  the  question  was  idi^klh|; 
but  a  tritial  imjsression  on  the  people  of 
ScOtldnd  :  that  if  there  were  a  secesllOb, 
it  Would  be  a  secessioO  of  Mitiister^  With- 
out tha  accompanlmbbt  bf  thbir  flOckl. 
The  House  might  beliete  that  It  was  not 
an  ex^getdtlon,  When  he  said,  hot  bblj( 
that  there  trbdid  bs  a  large  secession  df 
the  best  abti  mbst  efficient  MiniftteM  bf 
the  Church  bf  Scotland,  biit  lAlib  bf  ft  bod¥ 
to  which  they  cbuld  sckrcely  Ittadi  \m 
importabcb  thah  tb  the  Miniisiers  thbift- 
selves— ^he  meant  the  eldtfrshit)  of  tKb 
Church  bf  Scotland;  find  rid  onie  iH^td 
value  tbo  highly  dr  more  than  he  did  thit 
important  body.  As  to  the  commutaibAbts^ 
the  days  of  restriction  had  lon|^  sth6b 
passed.  Every  one  could  take  bis  bWb 
course,  and  coald  worship  his  God  aceoHi- 
ing  to  the  dictate  of  hiii  oWh  donsiribbcb; 
This  tbey  might  rel¥  dpbn  i  and  tb  ettft^ 
vince  the  Houle  of  tbb  feditig  bf  tM 
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people  of  Scotland,  he  need  only  read  one 
passage  from  the  introduction  to  a  pam- 
phlet proceeding  from  an  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite.     He  said,— 

"  To  expect  from  a  people  resolute  as  the 
Scotch,  who  have  prored  their  resolution 
throughout  a  series  of  political  events  of  no 
small  importance,  that  they  will  ahandon  their 
ancient  faith,  is  to  forget  the  recollection  of  the 

Sist,  and  to  substitute  the  vision  of  a  disordered 
ncy,  for  the  sober  conclusion  of  the  judg- 
ment/' 

He  agreed  in  this,  and  he  believed  that 
the  people  of  Scotland  were  intent  upon 
nothing  so  strongly  as  the  ancient  estab- 
lishment of  the  Presbyterian  religion,  with 
all  its  authority  as  recognized  by  statute, 
with  all  its  jurisdiction  as  proved  by  past 
history,  with  all  its  liberal  and  popular 
powers  as  expressed  by  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment.  He  would  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  fact  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  Members  of  that  House  were  what 
was  termed  of  the  evangelical  part  of  the 
Church.  He  would  ask  the  House  to 
listen  for  a  moment  to  the  changes  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land since  the  evangelical  party  had  be- 
come the  majority  in  what  he  might  call 
her  councils.  Previously  to  the  year  1 834 
there  were  but  two  missionary  schemes 
attached  to  the  Church  of  Scotland : 
these  were  instituted  only  in  1824,  and 
were  established  after  great  exertions 
on  the  part  of  those  who  were  then 
the  ministers  of  the  church.  In  1834 
there  was  established  a  scheme  for  church 
extension  ;  and  with  reference  to  this  he 
felt  himself  individually  bound  to  support 
the  claims  of  the  church  in  this  country, 
because  he  had  deemed  it  to  be  his  duty, 
when  the  church  came  to  that  House  to 
aid  her  in  that  scheme,  on  principle  to 
oppose  her  having  any  grant  of  the  public 
funds.  In  1836,  three  schemes  were  pro- 
posed, which  had  for  their  object  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  the  settlers  and  colo- 
nists detached  from  this  country,  through 
the  wide  sphere  to  which  our  colonies  ex- 
tended. In  1838,  the  Scotch  Church 
established  a  scheme  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Jews;  and  such  was  the  zeal  of  her 
members  under  this  new  enthusium,  that 
while,  in  1834,  the  collection  for  all  these 
purposes  amounted  to  4,800/.  a -year;  in 
1849,  it  amounted  to  a  sum  no  less  than 
26.000/.  Was  this  a  time,  he  asked, 
whfo  disorder  was  stalking  abroad  with 
|iaQt  strideSi  when  men's  minds  were  nn* 


settled,  and  there  were  no  ret!  ptiociphs 
to  bind  them,  fur  a  bodv  of  men,  wboat 
merits  were  so  acknowleaged  and  known^ 
who  had  so  striven  to  disseminate  amongit 
the  people  of  this  coaotry,  both  at  boaa 
and  in  our  colonies  abroad,  the  Ime  prin- 
ciples  of  religion,  was  this  a  time  to  IrenI 
such  men  with  neglect?  He  apprehended 
that  it  was  not,  and  be  entreated  the  House 
to  pause  before,  by  any  refusal  to  go  into 
Committee — where  only  a  discussion  conid 
take  place  with  due  effect — they  gave  a 
final  answer  to  the  demands  which  vera 
made.  He  had  endeavoured  to  show  the 
House,  with  reference  to  this  matter,  Aral 
of  all  that  the  claims  of  the  church  with 
regard  to  her  jurisdiction  were  founded 
upon  the  statute  law  of  the  land.  He  had 
followed  those  claims  from  the  year  1567 
down  to  the  last  statute  enacted  by  Par* 
liament.  With  reference  to  the  brood 
question,  he  proposed  that  the  Hooee 
should  take  this  matter  into  their  own 
hands,  that  they  should  declare  more  de- 
finitively than  now  the  matters  wbereio 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  church  and  of  the 
civil  courts  lay,  that  they  should  maintain 
the  provinces  of  both  separate  and  dia- 
tinct,  and  that  if  conflicts  should  arise 
they  should  be  disposed  of  as  occasion 
required.  He  did  not  ask  the  House  to 
pau  a  simple  act  for  the  total  repeal  of 
the  statute  of  Anne.  He  did  not  asean 
to  say  that  for  himself  he  should  prefer 
that  course,  but  he  said  that  the  UMNe 
strongly  the  principle  of  non-intmsioa 
was  recognised,  the  better  would  the  peo- 
ple of  Scotland  be  satisfied.  He  did  not 
ask  for  a  measure  based  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples with  that  brought  forward  by  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen;  that  measure  was 
offered  to  the  church,  but  the  members  of 
the  church  most  consistently  withstood  its 
introduction.  The  members  of  the  church 
had  been  accused  of  asking  power  for 
themselves — they  had  been  accused,  that, 
amidst  all  the  agitation  which  had  been 
moved,  they  had  been  actuated  by  feel- 
ings of  ambition,  such  as  we  read  of  in 
the  history  of  older  times.  If  such  had 
been  the  case — if  such  had  been  the  de- 
sires of  the  Church  of  Scotland— how 
could  they  have  obtained  power  moreentire, 
more  irresponsible,  than  that  which  waa 
given  to  them  by  the  act  of  the  l£ari  of 
Aberdeen  ?  They  would  have  bad  the 
power,  under  that  act,  of  compel1iog»  in 
all  cases  of  objection,  the  people  to  gihrt 
their  reasons  for  that  rejecMoOi  of  wfich 
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reaioQt  they  were  to  be  the  8ole  judges. 
It  would  hate  vested  io  them  the  entire 
power  of  rejecting  or  accepting  the  pre- 
sentee; but,  actuated  by  no  feelings  of 
clerical    ambition,    they  nobly    rejected 
every  measure  which  did  not  involve  the 
principle  of  the  settlement  of  the  question, 
which  did  not  involve  the  emanation  of 
power  from  the  people.     They  had,  in  his 
opinion,  completely   relieved   themselves 
from  all  the  accusations  on  this  head  which 
had  been  brought  against  them,  and  he 
was  sincerely  glad  that  he  had  this  opportu- 
oity  of  justifying  the  church  from  the  foul 
aspersions  which  had  been  cast  upon  it. 
They  had  sought  no  power  -  they  sought 
none  with  reference  to  the  institution  of 
presentees — all  that  they   required   was, 
that  they  should  judge  that  the  man  was 
fit  for  the  office ;  but,  above  all,  that  he 
was  fit  for  the  locality  to  which  he  was  to 
be  sent.     Let  the  institution  be  with  the 
people,  and  of  this  he  was  sure,  that  there 
were  events  in  the  history  of  the  Scotch 
Church  which  proved  that,  however  the 
propriety  of  entrusting  the   people  with 
this  power  might  be  questioned  in  other 
cases,  the  people  of  Scotland  having  been 
found  worthy  of  the  trust  in  former  ages, 
they  might  with  safety  again   place  that 
power  in  their  hands.     He  expressed  this 
opinioo  as  a  Presbyterian  and  a  Scotch- 
man, in  the  firm  persuasion  and  conviction 
that  religion  was  the  best  bulwark  of  a 
country,  and  that  in  this  particular  in- 
stance the  institutions  of  Scotland  would 
not,  by  the  measure  proposed,  be  in  any 
way  assailed.     He  thanked  the  House  for 
the  patience  with  which  the  observations 
which    be    had   thought    it   his  duty  to 
make  had  been  received.     He  had  endea- 
voured to  state  this  case  without  mixing 
up  in  it  anything  like  party  considerations, 
without  making  any  assault  whatever  upon 
any  political  question.     He  had  endea- 
voured to  treat  it  as  a  matter  connected 
only  with  a  consideration  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  country,  and  with  the  princi- 
ples and  opinions  of  the  people  amongst 
whom  it  was  agitated ;  and  he  must  say, 
that  if  there  was  ever  a  question  which 
involved  the  feelings  of  hon.  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  House,  this  was  it.     It 
recommended  itself  to  gentlemen  of  Con- 
servative principles,  by  bearing  on  it  the 
stamp  of  those  ancient  institutions  which 
it  was  their  pride  and  their  boast  to  up- 
bold.     To  hon.  Gentleman  on  that  side  of 
the  House,  the  case  recommended  itself  as 
being  foaaded  on  the  very  existence  of  the 


liberty  of  the  people,  for  they  would  find 
that  throughout  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try, whenever  the  Presbyterian  Church 
flourished,  the  liberties  of  the  people  then 
flourished  too.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that 
both  sides  of  the  House  would  embark 
with  cordiality  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  question — involving,  as  it  did,  princi- 
ples of  the  greatest  importance.  He  trusted 
that  the  House  would  consent  to  go  into 
Committee,  wherein,  upon  the  principles 
which  he  had  stated,  he  should  bring  for- 
ward definite  propositions,  and  take  mea- 
sures towards  procuring  the  settlement  of 
this  question — a  question  which,  if  allowed 
to  find  its  own  settlement  in  the  way 
which  was  now  threatened,  would,  per- 
haps, not  only  give  rise  to  events  not  to 
the  advantage  of  true  religion,  but  would 
give  a  shock  to  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  which  it  was  most  desirable  to 
avoid.     He  moved : — 

<'  That  this  House  will  immediately  resolve 
itself  into  a  Committee,  to  take  into  consider- 
atioQ  the  petition  of  the  Commission  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  the  matters  therein  contained." 

Sir  J.  Graham :  Sir,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  the  House,  as  well  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman   who   has   just    spoken,   will 
acquit  me  of  being  actuated,  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  by  anything  approaching  to  a 
controversial  spirit.     I  will  endeavour  to 
imitate  the  calm  and  dispassionate  man- 
ner in  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  discussed  this  great  question ;  and  I 
can  assure  the  Hght  hon.  Gentleman,  and 
the  House,  that  I  participate  with  him  in 
feeling  all  the  importance  of  this  question 
in  its  intimate  connection  with  the  happi- 
ness and  peace  of  Scotland  at  this  junc- 
ture.    I  have  not  the  same  advantage  of 
an    intimate  acquaintance  —  a  long  and 
hereditary  acquaintance  with   the  people 
of    that  country — enjoyed   by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  but  I  do  know  the  cha- 
racter of  that  people  ;    I   have  studied 
their  history,  and  I  admire  their  virtues ; 
and  I  entirely  concur  in  the  language  of 
a  work  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Newcas- 
tle-under-Lyne,   which  has  been  quoted 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  preceded  me, 
and  which  I  think  does  justice  to  the  cha- 
racter of  that   gallant  and   independent 
nation.     I  am  perfectly  aware  that  there 
are  no  questions  which  excite  their  feel- 
ings in  the  same  degree  as  those  which  are 
connected  with  their  national  Church.    It 
is  the  honour  and  boast  of  the  nation  that 
in  coming  to  the  settlement  by  which 
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ttwy  w«N  noited  to  the  Crown  of  Eng*  mcnul  •tatata*  of  th*  reUn,  ud  attioMl 
land,  tbay  pr«Mnred,  by  treating  with  I  '''■'^y*  *^  ^  granting  or  rofiaiag  ndiaii 
SogUnd  upon  independent  terma.  that ;  '»»»»'>"'B  wch  momentont  cpnseqaancca,  and 
^^oal  Cbu^h  M  .  mark  of  their  iod-  ;  £ -- ^-SXc^^^^^^ 
MndeDca  and  of  the  perseyeraoce  with  ,em«em  of  the  cooDiiy  ate  to  mi  um^ 
which  they  resitted  the  domintnt  power  views  of  the  ooottitution  of  the  Cluiieh  mw 
of  England,  until  they  could  secure  to  '  acted  upon  by  thecouruoflaWyoraiewiUii^ 
ibeoDtaeTves  the  estsblishment  of  their  free  ■  to  adopt  measures  for  securio|(  her  iq  the  ««• 
religion ;  upon  which  consideration  alone  ■  s^^ion  of  those  privileges  which  she  cousiders 
ihey  could  be  induced  to  consent  to  the  ;  '^^  '^^^^^^  ^"^^^^  ^^^^  ^•^•^  constitudoq.- 
Uaion.  I  think,  therefore,  that  in  discuss- !  "^i*  ^^  so  determined  an  appeal  to 
ing  this  queatk)n  in  the  British  Parliament,  ^^^  Government  for  a  distinct  answw  to 
we  are  bound  to  regard  it  with  peculiar  :  ^^^  memorial,  that  consistently  with  the 
care ;  we  must  look  at  it  not  with  English  |  respect  due  to  the  church  they  couU  no 
feelings,  nor  with  the  prejudices  of  Eng-  ;  longer  avoid  entering  into  the  controveray. 
liabmen,  but  we  are  bound  to  regard  it '  however  adverse  to  their  views,  or  wh%u 
upon  the  principles  of  the  Union,  and  to  ^^^J  '<sk  was  run  of  eogagiiig  in  a  conflict 
try  and  settle  the  question  upon  Presby.  |  ^^^cf^  <hey  had  so  long  sought  to  avoid ; 
lorian  principles,  as  established  by  the  I  ^^^  i"  t»7  answer  1  stated  the  eitrema 
Aot  of  1690--the  Act  of  Union— and  *  ^^l^^^^^ce  which  I  felt  at  being  cooipeUtd 
subsequent  statutes.  1  must  beem  with  |  *o  reply ;  but  a  refusal  to  answer  alisr 
stating  to  the  House  that,  so  far  from  '  '"^^  ^  demand  might  be  conaitiered  dia« 
having  willingly  embarked  in  this  contro-  respectful,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
versy  with  the  Church  of  Scotlsnd,  I,  relations  which  her  Majesty  was  moat 
upon  the  part  of  the  Government,  stu-  <  anxious  to  maintain  wi  b  the  Church  of 
diously  avoided  it  to  the  last  moment.  Scotland*  I  must  say  that  I  heard  with 
If  the  House  will  bear  with  me  1  should  '  ^^P  ^T«<  <h«  right  hon.  Gentleman  tx- 


wish  to  refer  them  to  the  letter  which  I 


press  an  opinion  that  the  general  tone  and 


addressed  to  the  Marquess  of  Bute,  the  >  character  of  the  answer  I  gave  to  the 
Queen's  Commissioner,  with  reference  to  '  ^^t^^ral  Assembly  had  disappointed  thoir 
the  dedaratbn  and  protest  anent  the  en-  '•  expectatbns,  and  that  the  nght  hon,  Qoa. 
croachroents  of  the  Court  of  Session  on  ^'f inan  saw  ground  to  find  fanlff»  if  not 
the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Church ;  ^>^^  ^^^  language,  at  least  with  the  spirit 
and  thev  will  find  that  1  did  endeavour  ^^  ^^^^  answer.  I  can  declare  nsoet  ao» 
studiously  to  avoid  entering  upon  a  con- !  '^^^tily  that  it  was  my  most  earnest  and 
troversy  of  this  description,  which  1  feared  j  *'nc^i^  desire  to  avoid  in  that  answer  to 
must  add  to  the  bitterness  which  existed,  ^^^  utmost  degree,  consistently  with  the 
and  might  not  in  any  way  alleviate  those  !  "^^intenance  of  troth  and  my  own  candid 
angry  reelings  which  I  wished  to  assuage,  j  opinion,  any  sentiments  which  could  give 
The  Governnent  persevered  in  that  silence  j  ^^^^^  of  offence  to  that  venerable  Asaem- 
until  they  found  it  necessary  to  depart  !  ^^7*  ^  ^^1  "'Ot  have  succeeded  in  that 
from  it.  The  Commission  of  the  General  object,  but  the  House  will  give  me  credit 
Assembly,  and  the  General  Assembly  j  ^^!  candour  and  for  the  sincerity  of  my 
apoke  through  that  Commission,  remon-  '  ^i*^*^**  '  will  endeavour  upon  this  ooca* 
ilrated  against  the  perseverance  in  that  j  ^^^^  'o  speak  exactly  in  the  same  aparit 
ailence  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  I  7^ 'oh  I  then  sought  to  exhibit.  It  is 
and  their  remonstrance  was  so  direct  that  j  impossible  for  me  not  to  regard  that  oa- 
the  Government  felt  compelled  to  give  a  i  ''^"^'  institution— the  Church  of  Scotland 
distinct  and  definite  answer.  The  passage  |  7"*'  one  of  the  most  valuable  that  exiau 
to  which  I  refer  in  the  memorial  of  the  :  *"  ^^^  United  Kingdom.  I  have  repeat- 
Commission  of  the  General  Assembly  is  '  ^'y  "^^^ed  to  the  House  that  I  do  not 
as  follows :—  believe  there  is  in  Christendom  any  chnrch 

^_.      .  ^h*^  has  done  greater  good  at  leu  coat  to 

"That  the  claim  common  to  all  her  Ms-   the  community  than  the  Church  of  Scot. 

diass  or  grievances,  ami  an  answer  accorded  L*r  ,u  .    ^—^mm^hibu  v^vkv 

toil,  appears  lo  your  memoriahiii  to  be,  at  ®'  *n«»n»arepre«enta lions  that  are  afloat 
all  events,  not  less  strong  where  the  body  '  "P^"  ^"'*  controversy.  U  is  quite  natural 
complaining  is  of  such  a  character  and  consti-  >  ^^^^  should  be  misrepresentations  on  both 
intional  standins  as  ihe  Church  of  Scotland,  sides.  I  most  solemnly  disclaim  on  iht 
and  where  her  claims  are  vested  on  the  fneda-    part   of  her   Majestv*s  Oovanmtnl    tha 
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•lifhUMt,  the  mott  remote  m\%\\  to  subvert  th«  pr^aeol  moment  tbii  grei^t  q«Oition  of 
or  ebiMi^;*  the  Prtibyterien  discipline  csia*  icbiim  in  tbe  Cburch  of  Scotland  ia  tear* 
bliabed  bj  law  ia  Scotland.  I  am  quite  !  iog  lociety  to  pieoea,  and  rending  tbeverjf 
utiffled  that  no  Church  could  ever  be  j  heart  and  vitals  of  the  couotry'^it  is  di*- 
more  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  the  great ;  viding  families,  setting  father  against  sod, 
body  of  the  people  than  the  Church  of ,  and  mother  against  daughter,  and  this 
Scouandt  I  believa  that  her  parochial  controversy,  pushed  to  its  utmost  extent, 
misiatera,  in  connection  with  her  parochial  '  will  have  the  most  fatal,  demoraiiaing 
schools,  have  a  bold  on  the  afiectioni  of  effect— fatal,  no  less  to  the  State  than  to 
the  pooplat  I  believe  that  so  far  from  the  happiness  and  domestic  peace  of  this 
abusing  their  power,  they  have  exerted  unfortunate  country.  How  melancholy! 
it  to  the  best  possible  purpose  ;  and  I  am  !  that  this  Christian  religion,  which  was 
quite  satisfied  that  the  character  of  the  ushered  to  Earth  as  bringing  tbe  glad 
people,  iheir  industry,  their  love  of  order,  '  tidings  of  peace  and  gooo^wiH  to  man, 
their  admirable  sense,  their  moral  con.  j  should,  by  the  passions  of  mankiod.  be 
doct,  their  religious  feelings,  are  in  a  great  ;  made,  as  it  were,  the  root  of  bittarni^aa, 
measure,  under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  hatred,  and  controversy,  and  should  bear 
to  be  ascribed  to  that  national  institution,  engrafted  on  it  all  the  worst  passions  of 
I  am,  therefore,  actuated  by  any  thing  but  our  sinful  nature !  As  a  Minister  my 
hostile  feelings  towards  the  Presbyterian  |  power  is  but  small ;  as  an  individual  it 
Church.  I  speak  with  a  warmth  and  sin-  |  is  still  less ;  but  were  it  possible,  on  any 
carity  which  is  incapable  of  dissimulation  '  terms,  which  I  did  not  believe  in  my  con- 
wb«B  I  say  that  nothing  in  my  public  life  science  would  lead  to  still  greater  evil,  to 
bas  grieved  me  so  touch  as  this  unhappy  I  arrange  this  controversy,  there  is  no  exer- 
lie.     I  think  it  more  peculiarly  un*  j  tion  which  1  would  not  make  to  arrive  at 


precisely  at  a  moment  when  the  influ- 
ence of  this  Church  was  extending  itself 
«^ita  usefulness  was  fully  approved, 
aad  when  it  abone  with  tbe  purest  and 
brigfateat  ItgbL  I  do  not  believe  that 
at  any  period  of  its  history  it  had  so 
complete  a  command  over  the  people  of 


fbrtonate  on  this  ground,  that   it  arose    so  happy  a  settlement  of  this  most  lament- 


able dispute.  I  have  thus  rentured  to 
speak  of  my  private  and  individual  feelings 
in  this  matter.  It  is  now  my  duty  to  re- 
cur to  It  in  a  shape  in  which  it  is  more 
immediately  presented  to  us  as  a  great 
legislative  and  political  question.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  stated,  that  In 


Scotland,  or  was  ever  more  firmly  fixed  in  my  letter  to  the  moderator  of  the  General 
their  affections  than  when  this  unhappy  |  Assembly,  there  is,  as  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
controTcrsy  arose.  Having  said  thus  much  i  tleman  terms  it,  a  misrepresentation.  I  am 
with  regard  to  the  institution  itself,  and  its  !  anx  o  discuss  this  point  in  the  most 
useful  character,  the  House  will,  I  trust,  j  frank  spirit  with  the  right  hon.  Qentle- 
l>ear  with  me  when  I  say,  that  I  think  the  !  man.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said, 
dominant  party  in  that  Church  deeply  '  that  I  charged  the  General  Assembly  with 
responsible,  whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  j  claiming  that  they  alone  were  competent 
this  sad  controversy,  for  the  part  they  |  to  decide  in  disputes  that  might  arise  in 
have  taken  in  the  proceedings  that  led  to  |  cases  of  a  mixed  civil  and  spiritual  charac- 
it.  It  has  occurred  to  me,  and  it  is  im-  i  ter — with  claiming  to  decide  exclusively 
possible  to  doubt  it,  that  the  peculiar  '  what  was  spiritual  and  what  was  civil.  I 
character  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  their  wish,  with  the  permission  of  the  House, 
attachment  to  their  religious  institutions,  '  very  shortly  to  advert  to  the  evidence, 
and  everything  connected  with  their  reli-  j  which  I  think  sustains  my  proposition,  that 
gioo,  has  rendered  it  a  most  difficult  they  do  claim,  in  disputed  cases,  tbe  ex- 
<|uestion  to  adjust.  I  feel  the  great  im-  '  elusive  right  of  determining  what  is  civil 
portance  of  this  crisis,  which,  it  is  said  in  and  what  spiritual.  In  tbe  first  iostaaoe, 
;he  memorial  of  the  Assembly,  will  lead  to  1  will  cite  the  passage  from  the  memorial, 
a  disruption  in  the  present  Established  which  is  not  the  act  of  the  Church,  be- 
Church  of  Scotland.  I  see  all  the  im-  ,  cause  it  did  not  emanate  from  the  General 
portance  of  those  considerations,  but  I  tell  Assembly,  but  from  tbe  convocation, 
the  House  that  they  are  secondary,  in  my  which,  however,  I  believe,  contains  in  it- 
opinion,  compared  with  the  effect  which  self  the  voice  of  the  majority  of  the  Qe- 
thia  controversy  produces  on  the  social  neral  Assembly;  fat,  as  stated  by  the 
int^resta  of  the  country.  Enelishmen  can  right  boo.  GenUemao,  that  convocalioo  io 
basdly  vndtsalaiid  it ;  but  1  know  that  al    IMhsburgfa  is^  b  gseal  pMS,  the 
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majority  which  rules  the  Auembly:  aod  I 
beg  the  HouK  lo  listen  to  this  paiw^. 
It  ii  at  page  17  of  the  memorial  of  ibe 
Convocation  to  bet  Majeity'i  Government, 
dated  the  17lh  of  November : — 

"That  the  General  Auembly,  id  the  laid 
claim  further  represented  and  solemnly  declared 
iheir  conviction,  ■  that  the  government  and  dis- 
cipline of  Chriit'l  CbuTch  cannot  be  carried  on, 
according  to  hit  Uwt  and  the  conititution  of 
bia  Church,  subject  to  the  exercise  by  any 
aecalar  tribunal  of  tuch  power  as  has  been  as- 
tumed  by  the  said  Court  of  Session ;  '  and  in 
tbeir  address  above-mentioned,  lolemulj  as- 
sured her  Majesty,  that  they  could  not,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  dictates  of  their  conscience, 
and  their  views  of  the  word  of  God,  labmit  to 
the  coercion  attempted  over  tliem  in  the  ei- 
erciie  of  their  spiritual  functions  by  the  said 
court,  and  most  refuse  to  do  so,  even  at  the 
haiard  of  the  loss  of  the  temporal  advantages 
they  at  present  enjoy." 

It  ii  impoaiible  that  aoy  lan|UBge  can  be 
more  eaplicit  than  this  as  to  co-ordinate  ju- 
riadiction,  for  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man contendi.  It  is  plainly  stated,  that 
if  in  any  matter  which  partatei  partly  of 
a  ipintual  character  and  partly  of  a  civil 
character,  the  civil  courti  should  interfere 
in  any  degree,  at  once,  by  that  interference 
the  whole  spiritual  liberty  of  the  Church 
is  proairaled  beneath  theaupteniacy  of  the 
civil  couils.  Thi«,  it  Ii  true,  did  not  come 
directly  from  the  General  Aaseoibly,  but 
I  will  cite  two  pauages  which  proceed 
directly  from  that  body,  because  they  are 
contained  in  the  claim  of  right  presented 
10  her  Majesty.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
enumeration  of  the  judtiroents  passed  by 
the  civil  couTls,  all  of  which,  as  [  contend, 
are  founded  upon  the  judgment  in  the 
AuchUrarder  case,  and  are  natural  con- 
sequences of  that  judgment,  and  arise 
from  a  pertinacious  adherence  to  the 
Veto  Act,  which  has  been  declared  (o  be 
illegal,  the  Commission  of  the  General 
Aiscmbiy  maLes  this  assertion  .- — 

"  By  all  which  acts,  the  siiid  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, apparenllj  not  adverting  to  the  oath  taken 
by  the  sovereign  from  whom  they  hold  their 
commiisiont,  have  exercised  powers  not  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  the  Coosiiiution,  but  by 
it  excluded  from  the  province  of  any  seculur 
tribunal,  have  invaded  the  jurisdiction  of  ihe 
courts  of  the  Church,  have  subverted  its  go< 
vemment,  have  illegally  atlempied  lo  coerce 
Church  courti  in  the  exercise  of  their  purely 
spiriluni  fuDCtioos,  have  usurped  the  '  power 
oT  the  Iteyi,'  have  wrongfully  acclaimed,  as  the 
subject*  of  their  civil  jurisdiction,  lo  be  regu- 
lated by  their  decrees,  oidinalion  of  laymen  (o 
the  office  of  the  holy  ministry,  admission  to  the 
curs  of  eouli,  church  censures,  the  praaehing 
of  Ihe  word,  and  the  adninistration  of  the 


and  have  enplnjed  tba  maaw 
entrusted  to  them  for  enforcing  sufamiaaiaB  u 
their  lawful  authority  in  compcUiiig  aabmia- 
sion  to  that  which  they  liave  nsurpM— 4n  nf- 
posilion  to  the  doctrine  of  God's  word  set  fsftk 
'd  the  Confession  of  Faith,  as  ratified  by  sia- 
ute,  in  violation  of  the  Conititution,  in  biaadi 
if  the  Treaty  of  Union,  and  in  dianpid  af 
livers  express  enactments  of  iba  Lefiuatan.'* 

Now  this  cannot  be  stated  to  beuiy- 
bing  less  than  the  auumption  of  the 
right,  not  only  to  interpret  stalutei,  bat  to 
mslte  laws,  and  lo  u|^old  them  in  dt- 
Rance  of  the  civil  tribunala.     But  if  uj 

ibt  should  remain,  tb la  matter  b  ten- 
dered still  more  clear  by  n  mbwqMnt 
passage  in  the  same  paper,  wbera  iha 
House  will  see  what  is  the  proiwt  mwl* 
by  the  General  Assembly  :  — 
And  they  protest,  that  all  ai 
of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  p 
without  the  consent  of  this  Church  andn 

alteration  of,  or  derogation  to  the  ai~ 
government,  discipline,  right,  and  privitcgw  af 
this  Church  [which  were  not  allowed  lo  ha 
treated  of  hy  the  commiationeis  for  sellli^ 
the  terms  of  the  union  between  the  two  )umf- 
doms,  but  were  secured  by  antecedent  stipolft- 
tioti,  provided  lo  be  inserted,  and  inaertad  in 
the  treaty  of  union,  as  an  ooallerable  and  fas- 
damenlal  condition  thereof,  and  an  n 
from  the  cognisance  and  power  of  lb*  b 
Legislature  created  by  the  said  treaty}— a 
all  and  whatsoever  sentences  of  count  ii 
travenlion  of  the  same 
right,  and  privileges,  ai 

selves,  void  and  null,  and  of  no  legnl  fbm  or 
effect," 

Can  there  be  a  doubt,  as  to  die  meu- 
ing  of  these  passages,  taken  in  conjooc- 
tion  with  each  other?  First,  thcj  any, 
(hat  any  interferenceof  courts  of  law  upon 
questions  where  spiritual  righti  are  coo- 
ccrned,  though  involving  ciril  r%hU, 
would  prostrate  spiritual  liberty.  And 
then,  when  we  come  to  the  promt,  the* 
declare  whatever  act  of  Parliament  pasaca 
witlioui  the  consent  of  the  Chntch  and 
the  nation,  shall  be  nullaiidornoeffeet.  I 
thiiili  the  case,  ns  it  atands  upon  ibow 
documents,  sufficiently  clear;  and,  I  think, 
that  tn  such  claims  and  to  such  aproint 
coniisienily  with  constitutional  ri|nla,  li- 
berty, and  the  maintenance  of  the  law,  no 
concession  should  be  made.  I  conftai 
that  1  was  anxious  to  hear  what  wera  ibt 
precise  claims  of  the  Church  at  slaiod  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  I  ibink  I 
atn  accurate  in  saying,  that  the  claim  bt 
haa  put  forth  this  evening,  thou^  tont- 
what  iliffetent  in  phraaeology,  are.  In 
spirit  and  effect,  identically  IM  nan  M 
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Oentlemaa  stated  the  claims  to  be,  that 
within  their  own  sphere  the  Church  courts 
should  decide  when  any  matter  was 
brought  before  them,  whether  it  is  spiritual 
or  not«  I  took  down  the  words  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  I  think  I  have 
given  an  accurate  description  of  the  claims 
which  he,  u  their  advocate,  has  put  for- 
ward. Allow  me  to  ask  what  is  the  sphere 
within  which  that  power  is  to  be  exer- 
cised ?  It  is  indispensably  necessary  that 
the  sphere  should  be  defined.  If  not,  I 
a^ik,  in  a  country  where  law  is  to  prevail, 
and  the  caprice  of  a  body  independent  of 
the  law  is  to  be  tolerated,  how  are  we  to 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  sphere  within 
which  thai  power  is  to  be  exercised  ?  And 
if  a  dispute  should  arise  as  to  those 
limits,  who  is  to  determine  it  ?  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  the  claim 
of  independence  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  is  irresistible ;  and  I 
by  no  means  deny  that,  in  a  certain  sense, 
the  independence  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land is  secured  by  statute  and  by  treaty — 
in  a  treaty  concluded  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  in  which  two  countries  could  enter 
into  any  compact,  it  was  agreed  that  a 
formal  alliance  should  be  contracted  in 
certain  particulars,  as  necessary  for  the 
independence  of  Scotland.  It  was  not 
termed  the  Church  of  Christ  as  existing  in 
Scotland,  but  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland  as  established  by  the  State.  And 
what  were  the  terms  on  which  this  Church 
was  established  ?  Such  was  the  caution  of 
the  statesmen  who  framed  the  act  of  union 
with  Scotland,  that  they  did  not  leave  to 
the  Church  of  Scotland  the  •power  of 
changing  or  modifying  the  tenets  of  that 
Church  from  time  to  time ;  but  when  they 
adopted  that  Church  and  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  it,  they  came  to  a  solemn  com- 
pact with  respect  to  that  which  was  spiri- 
tual* and  took  the  precaution  of  embody- 
ing in  the  act  of  union  the  confession  of 
faith  at  length;  thereby  bindingjthe  Church 
of  Scotland,  even  with  respect  to  spirituals. 
It  is  trae,  as  has  been  urged,  that  the 
Church  is  not  the  creature  of  the  State, 
but  still  the  state  employs  the  Church  on 
certain  terms,  as  the  religious  instructor 
of  the  people  of  Scotland.  What  then 
was  the  compact  entered  into  at  the  time 
of  the  Union  ?  In  the  first  place,  that  the 
confession  of  faith  should  not  be  changed ; 
and  the  second  branch  was,  that  while  the 
Church  should  continue  to  be  the  instruc- 
tor of  the  people  of  Scotland  in  that  faith, 
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so  fixed  by  act  of  Parliament,  it  should 
enjoy  certain  specific  advantages.  I  con- 
ceive the  compact  to  be  distinct  and  clear; 
and  in  the  sense  \ipon  which  the  Church 
of  Scotland  now  contends  for  independ- 
ence, I  deny,  with  respect  to  spirituals, 
that  she  is  at  liberty  to  depart  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left  from  the  confession  of  faith, 
as  embodied  in  the  act  of  Union ;  and>  on 
the  other  hand,  the  authority  of  deciding 
upon  questions  arising  out  of  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  statutes  must  rest,  I  contend, 
with  the  Supreme  civil  Tribunal.  After 
all,  this  is  the  turning  point  of  the  whole 
matter — all  the  rest  is  the  mere  fringe  of 
the  case.  The  real  question  is  this — when 
a  dispute  arises  between  jurisdictions  which 
are  co-ordinate  and  co-extensive,  who  shall 
decide  in  the  last  resort?  The  right  hon* 
Gentleman  adopted  the  limitation  which 
has  recently  been  put  forward  and  abso- 
lutely denied  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
the  Church  courts;  but  he  set  up  a  claim 
which  is  equally  untenable,  namely,  that 
they  possess  co-ordinate  jurisdiction.  A 
case  may  be  supposed  of  courts  thus  pos- 
sessing equal  power,  and  right,  and  juris- 
diction for  the  interpretation  of  the  same 
statute,  putting  a  different  interpretation 
on  it*  This  is  no  imaginary  case,  because 
it  is  the  very  case  of  which  I  am  now 
speaking.  I  do  not  wish  to  pursue  this 
point  further  than  is  necessary  to  make  it 
clear ;  and  I  must  say  again,  that  the  real 
question  to  be  decided  is  in  whom,  in  case 
of  disagreement  between  the  two  jurisdic- 
tions, is  the  power  of  the  last  resort  to  be 
vested  ?  There  have  been  several  fanciful 
illustrations  of  the  subject.  I  find  them 
recorded  in  the  answer  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  my  letter.  In  it  they  talk  of 
different  gpreat  branches  of  jurisdiction, 
belonging  to  supreme  tribunals,  independ- 
ent of  each  other.  They  talk  of  a  court 
having  authority  in  fiscal  matters,  and  that 
those  matters  had  to  be  determined  in  th^ 
Court  of  Exchequer ;  that  criminal  courts 
are  the  courts  of  justiciary  and  the  civil 
courts,  the  courts  of  session.  I  do  not 
deny  that  there  is  a  regulated  sub-division 
of  judicial  po\ii(jer  in  the  way  described; 
but  this  is  all  done  by  the  State,  and  by 
statute  for  specific  objects.  The  fact  is, 
there  is  a  delegation  for  certain  purposes 
of  the  entire  jurisdiction  of  the  State  to 
different  bodies  in  different  descriptions  of 
cases.  In  e^h  of  these  cases  there  is  a 
limitation  as  to  the  extent  and  province  of 
the  jurisdiction.  So  I  contend,  that  there 
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it  a  limitation  to  the  power  of  the  Charch 
ID  the  statute,  which  ettablithed  and  regu- 
lated that  Church.  But  to  return  to  the 
point  at  iasue.  A  dispute  hat  arisen  upon 
the  interpretation  of  the  statute  of  Anne 
as  applied  to  the  question,  whether  a  qua- 
lified minister  should  be  taken  on  trial  or 
not.  The  Auchterarder  Preshvtery  adopted 
the  interpretation  which  the  Church  courts 
attached  to  this  question,  and  refused  to 
licence  the  presentee.  The  Strath  bogie 
Presbytery  took  the  minister  on  trial  in 
conformity  with  the  order  of  the  cifil 
court;  and  allhoagh  the  assembly  have 
put  their  veto  on  the  proceeding,  the 
Strathbogie  Presbytery  complies  with  the 
order  of  the  civil  court  and  disregards  the 
veto  of  the  Church  courts.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Auchterarder  Presbytery  disre- 
garded the  mandates  of  the  civil  court* 
and  at  once  rejected  the  minister  presented 
to  them.  The  civil  court  said,  that  it  was 
bound  to  admit  him  to  trial,  but  the  Charch 
courts  said,  that  they  were  bound  not  to 
admit  him,  and  declared  that  they  never 
would  admit  the  presentee  aecainst  whom 
the  veto  had  been  issued.  The  question 
then  turns  upon  the  point,  which  is  right 
and  who  is  to  decide?  I  am  convinced 
that  in  this  country  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  g^eat  inconvenience  if  direct  legislation 
should  be  adopted  in  every  case  in  which 
there  may  be  any  contest  respecting  dis- 
puted jurisdiction.  Such  a  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, I  think,  would  be  most  mischievous 
and  dangerous.  Nothing  could  render 
natters  more  unstable  than  for  the  legis- 
lature to  interfere  in  every  individual  case 
of  dispute  or  difliculty.  As  a  general 
maiim  of  law  no  right  can  be  given  to 
any  man  or  body  of  men,  which  cannot  be 
vindicated  by  a  plea  either  in  equity  or 
law.  By  whom  tnen  can  this  plea  be  in- 
terpreted, unless  by  the  civil  tribunals? 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  says,  that  the 
Church  of  Scotland  will  not  be  bound  by 
the  dictum  of  the  Court  of  Session.  1 
adroit  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  not 
boand  by  the  dictum  of  the  civil  courts, 
for  in  every  case  of  dispute  there  is  an 
appeal  to  the  highest  tribunal  of  jurisdic- 
tion in  this  country — I  mean  the  House  of 
Lords.  1  contend  that  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  chief  v.nuti  of  appeal  in  this  country  is 
filed  and  established.  In  this  appt*nl  of 
last  resort  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Lords  is  Hnal  nnd  coiirlnsive.  In  this  caie 
the  asMinbly  have  ap|>csli'd  twice  to  the 
House  uf  Lords  — 1   imghl  use  the  irrin. 


have  snbmitted  to  its  juriadietion. 
the  assembly  felt  itself  aggrieved  by  Iha 
decision  of  the  court  below,  it  appealed  to 
the  House  of  Lords ;  and  when  thai  tri- 
bonal  gave  jndgoMnt  in  tbe  caie,  the 
assembly  refused  to  abide  by  iL  Tba 
result  then  is,  that  all  tbe  difficaltiea  in 
which  the  Church  is  placed,  bavt  ariaea 
from  its  refusal  to  abide  by  the  law  of  the 
land  as  laid  down  by  the  highest  irihenal 
in  the  country.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
relied  on  the  judgment,  on  this  aebjcci,  of 
certain  persons  of  the  greateat  intelligence 
and  of  the  highest  authority,  connected 
with  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Now,  I 
cannot  help  referring,  on  the  same  point 
that  was  alluded  to  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  to  the  judgment  of  a  man  of 
the  greatest  virtue  aiid  eicollence,  and 
learning  ;  who  it  one  of  the  higheat  omn- 
ments  of  the  judgment  seel,  and  warmly 
attached  to  the  liberties  of  hia  country.  I 
allude  to  the  opinion  given  by  Lord  Gil* 
lies  in  the  Auchterarder  case.  Tbequea- 
tion,  observe,  is  wliether  the  Charch  under 
the  guiw  of  Ecclesiastical  authority  dom 
not  auume  to  itself  jurisdiction  in  civil 
matters.  Now  atteud  to  the  iudgmcnt  of 
Lord  Gillies  on  this  point.  He  sayi,  cz> 
pressly ;  I  quote  his  words  :— 


**  The  reasoning  is  this :  The  general 
biy  can  legislate  in  rosttets 
Any  thing  which  has  been  the  sabfad  of  a 
resolution  in  tbe  General  Asaembly  ia  or  be« 
comes  a  matter  JvcdssiasticaL  TheiUlbfe  the 
General  Assembly  can  legislate  in  that  matter, 
Tliey  do  not,  indeed,  say  that  their  resolatioDs 
can  convert  a  civil  matter  into  an  Ecclesiasti- 
cal one ;  hut  they  do  say,  that  a  fanrfamentat 
Uw  of  the  I'burch  may  be  establiihed  by  !#• 
solutions  of  the  Assembly,  and  that  thaa  beinf 
done,  the  Assembly  thence  and  thefelbit« 
acquires,  or  possesses,  a  power  to  make  any 
law  necessary  for  carrying  into  effect  such  a 
principle.** 


I  cannot  rely  upon  a  higher  aulhoriiy 
than  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  address  of  this  learned  jndfa ; 
and  the  inevitable  conclusion  is,  that  the 
General  Asaembly  set  forwaird  claime 
which  are  not  only  dangerous  to  civil 
lilierty,  but  which  it  is  impossible  lo 
maintain  by  sound  argumenL  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  laboured  eitremely  to 
prove,  that  in  ecclesiastical  matteiay  ihe 
Church  should  esercise  jurisdiction.  No 
one  disputes  this  rigbu  The  Church  of 
Scotland  has  hitherto  exercised,  and  may 
(M»niinii«*  to  i-Xf  rcine  jurisdiciioii  in  eccle* 
-lusiiral  matters  as  long   as  it 
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Bat  then  the  whole  point  turns  upon  the 
question,  whet  are  ecclesiastical  and  what 
are  ctril  matters  ?  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleinan  has  referred  to  the  non-intrusion 
principle,  and  said,  thai  that  principle  has 
really  always  been  recognised  in  Scotland. 
I  am  far  from  denying,  that  the  feelings 
of  the  Presbyterian  people,  are  in  favour 
of  this  claim,  but  I  deny,  that  at  any 
periody  except  for  a  short  lime  in  1649, 
and  Portly  after  the  Restoration,  about 
l6Mf  the  people  of  Scotland  have  been 
entitled,  except  on  cause  shown,  to  object  | 
to  the  presentee,  whom  the  patron  or 
Kirk  Sesaion  might  nominate.  On  this 
point,  I  oan  cite  the  highest  judicial 
opinion,  and  one  which  I  believe  will  not 
be  qnestioned  in  this  House.  Lord  Core- 
honee,  a  judge  of  the  highest  reputation, 
and  of  the  most  profound  learning  and 
attainments,  gave  a  decided  opinion  on 
this  particular  portion  of  the  matter  at 
iaane.     Hia  Lordship  said  ^-« 

**  From  the  Reformation  to  the  date  of  the 
Veto  Act  in  1834,  I  can  disGover  no  trace  of 
aathority  for  the  doctrine  that  the  diisc^nt  of 
the  eoofragation  or  of  any  part  without  rea- 
son assigned*  of  which  the  Presbytery  could 
jodgei  was  sulQcient  for  the  rejection  of  a  pre- 
sentee, whatever  roijyrht  be  his  qualifications ; 
and  I  consider  this  veto  Act  an  unwarranta- 
ble innovation.  It  is  true  that  the  congrega- 
tion is  always  to  be  consulted,  and  noblody  is 
to  be  intruded  upon  tbem,  provided  their  ob* 
jeetion  iM  Amnded  upon  good  reasons,*' 

On  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  Oovcm- 
flsent,  I  have  never  denied  this.  In  my 
letter  I  put  upon  record  the  opinions  of 
her  Majesty's  Government,  with  regard  to 
the  strict  Presbyterian  rule  which  governs 
ihie  matter.  1  have  never  denied,  that 
after  the  presentee  had  been  taken  on 
trial,  it  was  competent  for  the  people  to 
make  their  objections  when  the  Presbytery 
met  to  moderate  in  the  call.  Those  ob- 
jeelione  miiat  be  stated  fully,  fairly,  and 
without  reserve.  It  is  then  the  duty  of 
the  Presbytery,  acting  jodicially,  to  hear 
the  reatona  for  those  objections*— to  sift 
the  motives  upon  which  they  are  urged — 
to  adjudicate  upon  them,  and  to  deter- 
saine,  according  to  the  words  of  the  sta- 
toie,  whether  the  olijectiona  be  founded 
on  "  cadselesa  prejudice  or  not."  Is, 
then,  a  declaratory  law  necessary  or  not  ? 
I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  after  the 
most  careful  revision  of  the  judgments 
that  have  been  given  in  the  Auchterarder 
case,  and  aftev  the  best  consideration  that 
1  co»ld  five  to  the  anbject,  I  have  not 


been  able  to  find  a  single  dictum  of  any 
judge  which  could  induce  roe  to  question 
the  opinion  I  have  already  given  in  the 
letter  addressed  by  me  to  the  moderator, 
on  the  matter  of  law  as  regulating  the 
judicial  power  of  Presbyteries,  before  the 
act  of  admission  to  a  benefice  is  complete. 
My  belief  is,  that  by  the  law  of  Scotland, 
as  it  now  stands,  co-existent  with  the 
right  of  the  patron  to  present,  is  the  right 
of  the  people  to  object,  and  it  is  the  pa- 
ramount duty  of  the  Church  court  to  de- 
cide upon  the  objections,  be  they  what 
they  may ;  and  I  do  not  find  any  trace  or 
indication  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  Scotch 
judges,  that  the  solemn  judgment  of  the 
Church  court  with  reforence  to  objections, 
such  as,  that  the  presentee  was  not  well 
qualified,  fit^  or  acceptable,  would 'be  set 
aside  by  the  civil  courts.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  spoke  of  a  declaratory  act  to 
settle  this  question.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said  he  was  influenced  in  suggest- 
ing this  by  a  passage  in  the  memorial  of 
the  General  Assembly  which  he  read  to 
the  House.  Now,  considering  the  spirit 
which  has  been  manifested  by  the  General 
Assembly,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  deola- 
ratorjp  act  of  the  kind  would  be  satisfoc- 
tory  to  them,  because  that  body  has  de- 
clared, that  any  act  of  Parliament  on  the 
subject,  passed  without  the  consent  of  the 
Church  would  not  be  obeyed  by  them  ; 
nay  more,  that  it  would  be  **noll  and 
vok].''  With  an  anxious  desire  to  settle 
this  onestion,  I  confess,  that  I  almost 
despair  of  doing  so  by  legislative  means, 
after  what  has  taken  place.  It  appears, 
that  it  is  now  rather  convenient  to  say, 
that  the  abolition  of  patronage  is  a  se-* 
condary  consideration.  The  grounds  of 
objection  which  had  been  urged  against 
patronage  were  the  same  as  those  con« 
tained  in  the  protest  which  proceeded 
from  the  General  Assembly,  and  I  had  no 
reason  to  believe,  until  I  received  tl>e 
answer  to  my  letter  from  the  General 
Assembly,  that  it  had  abated  in  the  slight- 
est degree  from  its  former  demands  for 
the  abolition  of  patronage.  But,  auppoa* 
ing  the  right  of  lay  patronage  were  abol- 
ished, the  difficulty  would  not  be  got  rid 
of.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  says,  that 
this  is  not  a  vested  right ;  hot  I  remember 
that  in  a  former  Session,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said,  that  the  right  of  present- 
ation should  be  bought  op,  as  it  conati- 
tuied  a  valuable  property.  No  doubt, 
that  the  right  of  presentatkm  can  bt 
02 
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bought  and  sold  in  the  market,  and, 
therefore,  it  may  be  regarded  as  any  other 
marketable  property.  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  that  this  property  could  be 
taken  without  compensation  being  made 
to  the  owners.     But  if  this  were  done  by 

• 

statute,  and  you  abolished  the  patronage 
belonging  both  to  the  Crown  and  lay  pro- 
prietors, and  determined  to  carry  out  the 
principle  which,  it  is  said,  was  embodied 
in  the  act  of  1690,  and  gave  the  right  to 
the  people  to  elect  their  ministers,  you 
would  nut  escape  from  the  difficulty.  You 
would  pass  an  act  and  say  that  ihe  right 
of  patronage  for  the  future  rested  in  the 
people  ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  same 
difficulty  as  at  present  would  exist ;  for 
the  nomination  of  the  then  patrons,  though 
a  popular  body,  might  be  set  at  nought 
by  the  Presbytery.  I  should  like  to 
know  how  the  ditficulty  is  got  over,  if  a 
person  elected  by  the  popular  voice  were 
rejected  in  this  way.  I  should  like  to 
know  how  we  should  escape  from  such 
contests  as,  unhappily,  have  recently  oc- 
carredy  by  the  mere  abolition  of  patronage. 
When  the  presentee  is  found  to  be  quali- 
fied, and  when  he  hat  been  elected  by  the 
popular  voice,  he  becomes  possessed  of 
civil  rights  connected  with  the  parish. 
He  becomes  possessed  of  the  right  to  a 
stipend,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  right 
to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  manse. 
Now,  suppose,  that  under  some  new  veto 
law  adopted  by  ecclesiastical  authority, 
the  Presbytery  or  Assembly  refuse^l  to 
induct  this  presentee  who  had  been  elected 
by  the  majority.  I  ask,  how,  under  the 
co*ordinate  jurisdiction  now  claimed,  is 
this  new  right  to  be  determined  ?  How 
is  the  presentee  to  proceed  unless  by  en- 
deavouring to  seek  a  civil  remedy  in  a 
court  of  law  ?  I  am  sure,  that  the  more 
the  matter  is  debated,  the  clearer  will  it 
become  that  the  interference  of  the 
Church  with  civil  rights  in  deGance  of  the 
decision  of  the  courts  of  law,  and  of  the 
highest  court  of  appeal,  is  as  untenable  in 
argument  as  it  is  contrary  to  every  con- 
stitutional doctrine.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  complained,  that  her  Majesty's 
Government  had  not  legislated  on  the 
subject.  I  admit,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  did  not  do  so  in  terms  of  cen- 
sure, but  still  he  complained  that  the 
Government  had  not  proposed  any  measure 
to  the  Legislature  The  right  lion.  Gentle- 
man said,  he  thought  it  would  be  better  that 
any  propotition  on   this   matter  should 


originate  with  the  Ezecatife  GofcnmiMil, 
and  that  it  should  be  retpooaibie  for  the 
proceeding.  As  long  at  my  coUetfoei 
and  I  entertained  a  hope,  by  a  dedmlory 
enactment,  to  remove  doobts  as  to  the 
limits  and  powers  of  the  Chaieh  cowtt  to 
reject  presentees,  and  after  it  vm  bopod 
that  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lonit 
in  the  appeal  on  the  Aochterarder  eato 
would  remove  some  of  the  difltoiltioi 
while  there  was  such  a  hope,  her  Majettyli 
Government  were  not  inditpoaed  to  pro- 
pose some  legislative  enactosent.  £«en  to 
lately  as  on  the  eve  of  the  oseetiug  of 
the  last  General  Assembly  it  was  aoc  un- 
willing 10  bring  forwaid  a  roeature  for  tbia 
purpose ;  but  aAer  the  General  Asaeaibly 
had  passed  the  Address  to  her  Mmsty, 
and  after  the  claim,  declar^tioOt  itud  pro- 
test of  the  General  Assembly,  it  becMM 
obvious  to  the  Government  thai  no  aueb 
measure  as  it  could  consent  to  propose  or 
sanction,  would  give  contentment  to  the 
Church  or  the  General  Assembly  in  Scot- 
land. The  General  Assembly  asked  iha 
House  to  legislate  on  Ihe  matter.  Nov, 
I  cannot  understand  the  precise  nalnrs  of 
the  legislation  which  is  required  by  that 
body.  I  listened  with  great  atteniion  to 
the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Genclaasan 
with  the  view  of  leamior  what  kind  of  le- 
gislation would  be  satisfactory  lo  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly.  And  here  I  would  ob- 
serve, that  in  point  of  form  I  could  have 
objected  to  the  present  proceedii^  as  it 
is  necessary  that  all  matters  touching  reli- 
gion should  originate  in'a  committee  of  the 
whole  House ;  but  I  was  anxious«  if  possi- 
ble, to  learn  what  was  the  nature  of  Ihe 
legislation  that  was  really  desired  by  the 
Church.  In  the  absence  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  a  short  time  since,  I  asked  the 
hon.  Member  for  fjcith  whether  he  conid 
inform  me,  if  the  House  went  lOtocooH 
mittee,  what  would  be  the  nature  of  tha 
measure  which  was  to  be  proposed  ;  but  I 
did  not  obtain  any  satisfactory  answer,  nor 
have  1  been  able  to  satisfy  my  mind  on 
this  essential  point  from  thie  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentlemen.  With  refereoea  to 
the  abolition  of  patronage,  it  b  impossible 
for  any  Member  to  introduce  aay  bdl  on 
the  subject,  without  the  assent  of  tha 
Crown  being  first  stated  to  the  Honse»  aa 
the  rights  of  the  Crown  are  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  question ;  and  entetlaininf 
the  opinion  which  I  do,  it  is  impossibia  on 
my  part  to  give  my  assent  to  such  a  asea- 
sure.    The  right  hon.  Ocnlleo^an 
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thai  this  and  the  other  acts  which  he  re- 
ferred to  had  been  passed  purely  for  poli- 
tical purposes.  Now,  it  is  perfectly  well 
known  that  when  the  Act  of  1690  passed, 
which  recognised  Presbyterian  Church 
Government  in  Scotland,  the  commissioner 
of  King  William  had  assented  to  the  abo- 
lition of  patronage.  It  was  said  that 
Melville,  by  conceding  this  point,  lost  ihe 
confidence  of  King  William  and  was  never 
restored  to  it,  as  it  appeared  that  that 
sovereign  attached  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  retention  of  patronage.  It  is  true 
that  the  Tory  Government  in  the  reign  of 
Anne  passed  the  act  to  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  referred  ;  but  three  years 
afterwards  the  house  of  Hanover  came  to 
the  Throne.  The  Tory  Government  was 
removed  and  the  Whig  Government  was 
restored,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
scind that  act.  I  believe  that  Dalrymple, 
who  was  most  strongly  opposed  to  patron- 
age, became  the  Lord  Advocate  under  the 
Whig  Government;  but  he  made  no  at- 
tempt to  get  rid  of  that  act.  Indeed 
there  is  not  the  slightest  intimation  or  no- 
tice OQ  the  journals  of  Parliament  of  any 
step  having  been  taken  on  the  subject. 
This  matter  appears  to  have  been  allowed. 
to  remain  at  rest  in  Parliament  and  even 
in  the  Assembly  there  was  only  an  annual 
protest  against  it,  which  protest  was  dis- 
continued in  1784.  For  more  than  half  a 
century  after  this  the  law  of  Scotland  on 
this  subject  was  obeyed  without  dispute  or 
resistance,  and  the  right  of  patronage  was 
exercised  with  perfect  confidence.  In 
1834  the  question  arose  which  led  to  the 
present  unhappy  conjunct  ureas  regards  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  About  that  time  a 
most  able  and  learned  judge— I  mean 
Lord  Moncrieff— declared  in  bis  evidence 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, just  before  the  Veto  Act  was  brought 
forward,  that  he  believed  that  of  late 
years  patronage  had  been  exercised  much 
more  carefully  than  theretofore,  and  not 
only  were  the  true  interests  of  the  people 
regarded,  but  care  was  taken  that  persons 
were  appointed  who  were  likely  to  be  ac- 
ceptable to  them  as  ministers ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  there  was  no  denying  that  the 
force  of  public  opinion  acted  much  stronger 
than  formerly  as  a  check  on  the  undue  ex- 
ercise of  the  right  of  patronage.  I  would 
ask  whether  this  does  not  shew  that  any 
abuses  which  might  formerly  have  existed, 
regarding  patronage,  have  practically 
eeaied  ?    For  mj  own  part,  after  the  best 


consideration  that  I  can  give  to  the  ques- 
tion, I  am  of  opinion  that  the  maintenance 
of  patronage  is  necessary,  and,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Government,  I  cannot,  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown,  assent  to  any  enactment 
intended  to  abolish  the  right.  If,  however, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  been  pre- 
pared to  move  resolutions  and  had  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  do  so  in  com- 
mittee, and  had  stated  the  principles  on 
which  he  intended  to  legislate,  1  should 
not  have  insisted  on  any  objection  in  point 
of  form ;  but  after  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  seeing  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  the  opinion  of  the  Legisla- 
ture should  be  pronounced  with  respect  to 
these  pretensions  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  that  it  is  desirable  that  all 
suspense  on  this  matter  should  be  removed, 
I  think,  on  the  whole,  that  I  shall  best 
consult  my  duty  by  resisting  the  motion. 
The  Government  is  anxious  to  leave  to 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  the  most  undisputed  and  free 
exercise  of  its  power  as  fixed  and  settled 
and  ascertained  by  the  law  of  Parliament. 
I  do  not  believe  a  declaration  of  the  law 
relating  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  be 
necessary,  and,  as  far  as  her  Majesty's 
Government  is  concerned,  and  as  I  am  at 
present  advised,  I  do  not  think  any  mea- 
sure which  we  could  propose  would  be 
satisfactory.  These  pretensions  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  as  they  now  stand,  of 
a  co-ordinate  jurisdiction,  and  the  demand 
that  the  Government  should  by  law  re- 
cognise the  right  of  the  Church  to  deter- 
mine, in  doubtful  cases,  what  is  spiritual 
and  what  is  civil,  and  thereby  to  adjudi- 
cate on  matters  involving  rightsof  property, 
appear  to  me  to  rest  on  expectations  and 
views  so  unjust  and  unreasonable,  that 
the  sooner  they  are  extinguished  the 
better.  It  cannot*  be  supposed  that  any 
Government  shall  maintain  in  the  statute 
book  a  law  for  the  settlement  of  ministers 
in  parishes,  and  allow  the  Church  to  make 
another  law  in  direct  opposition  to  it,  and 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  defeating  its 
provisions.  Such  a  supposition  can  never 
be  realised  except  in  a  country  where  law, 
order,  equity,  and  common  sense  have 
ceased  to  reign. 

Mr.  Rutherford  was  understood  to  say, 
that  it  was  with  reluctance  he  trespassed 
upon  the  House,  and  nothing  but  a  strong 
sense  of  duty  should  induce  him  to  ad- 
dress it.  He  was  deeply  impressed  with 
a  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  the  question, 
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and  be  considered  that  the  question  itself, 
and  the  principles  on  which  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  decided,  related  mainly  to  the 
law  of  Scotland,  aud  to  the  principles  of 
the  Scottish  constitution  as  laid  down  by 
Scottbh  statutes ;  law  and  principles  very 
different  in  themselveSy  and  in  their  appli- 
cation! from  those  with  which  Gentlemen, 
familiar,  only  with  English  laws  and  the 
English    constitution,    were    acquainted. 
There  was  one  point  in  which  he  entirely 
agreed    with    the    right    hon.    Baronet, 
namely,  that   it  was  impossible  for   the 
House  to  address  itself  to  tlie  considera- 
tion of  this  question  in  too  calm  and  tem- 
perate a  roanner.     Something  might  be 
gained   if  the    matter  were    deliberated 
upon  in  a  c«lm  and  conciliatory  spirit ; 
bnt  certainly  nothing  but  evil  would  re 
suit  from  allowing  anything  like  acrimony 
or  party  spirit  to  be  introduced  into  the 
discussion.      He  trusted    he  should    be 
found  to  follow  out  the  example  so  well 
set  him  in  this  respect  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  preceded  him.     He 
felt  no  difficulty   as  to    the  ground   on 
which  the  contest  itself  stood.     He  con- 
sidered, that  the   House  had  nothing  to 
do  with  certain  terms   which   bad   been 
made  so  much  use  of  in  the  newspapers 
and  elsewhere ;  he,  for  his  part,  should 
not  even  refer  to  the  sacred  matters  which 
had  been  introduced  ;  they  were  engaged 
simply  in  the  consideration  of  a  constitu- 
tional  question— one  of  very  great  magni- 
tude, no  doubt,  involving  interests  of  a 
most  complicatrd  and  important  nature, 
but  which  must  be  considered  altogether, 
with  reference  to  the  constitution,  to  the 
law  of  Scotland,  in  its  letter  and  its  spirit. 
In  the  first  plaee,  he  would  say  this — the 
right  hon.  Baronet  might  regard  it  as  a 
concession,  he  thought  it  none  ;  be  asked 
nothing  for  the  Church  of  Scotland,  he 
made  no  claim,  he  set  up  no  pretensioB 
on  Its  part,  which,  after  due  consideratioa 
of  tlie  constitution  of  Scotland,  and  of  the 
statute  law  concerning  the  subject,  should 
not  be  found  justly   to    belong  to   that 
Church.     But  on  coiuidertng  what  were 
the  pretensions  and  the  claims  of  that 
Charch,  he  must  premise  that  be  quite 
a);recd    with   the   right  boo.  Gentleman 
near  him  in  thinking,  that  they  had  some 
right  to  complain  of  the  representatioM 
wbicb  had  been  made  on  that  subject  in 
the  letter  of  the  right  boo.  Baronet.     He 
thought,  that  if  Die  right  hon.  Baronet, 
ioelead  of  leading  a  certaio  puengo  born 


a  memorial  which  wm  not  a  BMsoml  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Chqrdi  of 
Scotland — instead  of  reading  one  partieo* 
lar  passage — which  posaage,  ■Mfaotar,  tim 
right  hon.  Gentleman  did  ooi  load  ia  foil 
— had  turned  hb  attentioo  to  the  foH 
explanatory  atatnseot  which   Imd    beeo 
made  by  the  special  commisaioo  of  iha 
General  Assembly  in  aotwcr  to  tfaa  rigbc 
hon.  Baronet's  letter,  bt  wouhi  have 
able  to  have  put  the  Hoose  in 
of  a  more  fair  and  more  satislactory  ilalt* 
ment  of  what  really  were  the  ckiaMof 
the  Scottish  Church,  than  the  right  boo. 
Baronet  had  brought  beAire  the  Hooao. 
That  these  claims   might,  at  ficst  aigin, 
appear  to  English  Gmitkmen  of  ao«t* 
what  an   extraordinary  oature    was  not 
improbable  ;  that  the  claiom  loado  by  tlw 
Scottish  Church,  as  to  its  pecoiiar  jodi- 
cature  in  that  country,  might  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  any  claims  which  oooM  ba 
made  in  this  country  by  the  EatabHabad 
Church,  or  might  not,  must  oot  aorpriaa 
hon.  Gentlemen;    bot  this  was  not  ibo 
question  at  issue:  nor BMSttbey judge  ibe 
Scotch  Church  by  the  rigbu  uf  the  Eog- 
lish  Church,     it  waa  not  the  oiadem  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  or  the  oiadem  of 
the  preeent  Parliament,  or  of  that  Hooae, 
which  waa  to  settle  the  queatioo  oa  lo  ila 
existing  hearings*     The    qooatmi    wOBt 
what  waa,  in  point  of  fisct,  the  cooatitirtwo 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  given  lo 
that  Church  by  varioos  statntos  towaeia 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  in  tbo  cooraa 
of  the  seventeenth  centuries.    Tbo  oxpa* 
diency  of  what  had  been  dona  was  not  Ibe 
question.    The  questioo  was,  what  bad 
been  done,  and  what  was  the  aetool  olals 
of  the  caae  ?     In  Sootlnnd  tbeio  woio  no 
fewer  than  four  jnrisdictions»  not  oiiiodi- 
eating  the  same  matters,  adjndicaliog  ol* 
together  difieieat  subjects  ;  co-ordionic 
in  that  way,  and  Ui  that  oalantt  oil  of 
thorn  bemg  iodependant  of 
none  of  them  in  any  dogrce 
the  other,  each  of  them  being 
to  the  Sute,  for  tho  oxofciso  of  Ha 
diction  within  its  own  pfOviiMa»  bot 
of  them  being  in  the  sligbti 
jsct  to  the   oontroi  for  anything 
within  its  province  to  the  other  jodion 
lories.    He  had  observed  ibo  rigbl  ' 
Bsrtmet  smile  when  bo  spobe  of 
diferent  judicatorias  not  adjadianting  on 
the  same  matter,  but  sncb  won  siaBpi||f  Ibe 
fooU    The  sobject  mallar  of  tho  ' 
liao  of  ibaas  variooa  triboooli 
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geoenl  well  knowo  and  clearly  defiaed, 
but  not  more  distinct  or  better,  defioad, 
than  was  the  difference  between  what  was 
fcclaaiastical  or  spiritual -^what  was  civil 
and  what  was  crimina).  There  were 
qoasiionsy  of  coarse^  which  arising,  say 
before  a  criminal  court ,  ran  on  the  ve|^e 
of  the  distinction  between  what  was  a 
civil  and  what  a  criminal  matter ;  and  the 
cases  mieht  be  such  that  even  the  best 
informed  lawyer  mi|(ht  find  it  very  diffici^t 
to  decide  whether  the  subject  matter  was 
of  a  criminal  nature,  and  as  such  ought  to 
coBse  before  a  criminal  court  only;  or 
whether  it  was  of  a  civil  nature,  and  as 
such  cognisable  only  by  a  civil  court ; 
bot  there  were  extreme  cases  in  which  a 
doubt  arose  as  to  wbicli  of  the  four  juris- 
dictions was  entitled  to  the  adjudication. 
The  point,  so  far,  was  whether  or  no  the 
system  was  fairly  useful  and  sufficient, 
for  ordinary  cases,  and  he  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  sayings  that  it  was.  At  all  events, 
it  was  clear,  that  the  Church  of  Scotland 
bad  maintained  the  power,  and  the  right 
to  exercise  that  jurisdiction  which  she 
now  claimed,  for  a  very  long  period  of 
time,  dating  back  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury; that  the  other  courts  had  never, 
till  within  the  last  few  years,  sought  to 
interfere  with  the  power  of  the  Cnurch 
in  her  spiritual  management;  that  this 
system  had  worked  harmoniously,  with- 
out difficulty,  the  wheels  going  on  in 
the  smootliest  possible  manner,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  slight  and 
accidental  occurrences,  there  having  been 
in  no  instance  any  general  obstruction 
created  till  within  the  last  few  years.  The 
question  before  the  House  was  simply 
whether  they  should  go  into  committee  to 
consider  the  petition  which  had  been  laid 
before  them ;  and  whether  they  went  into 
committee  or  not,  the  real  question  re- 
mained— whether  the  subject  matter  of 
this  petition  did  not  call  in  a  most  impe- 
rative manner  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  If  the  right  hon.  Baronet  oppo- 
sila  thought  that  the  course  which  had 
been  pointed  out  was  not  such  as  ought 
to  be  supported,  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
should  at  least  point  out  some  other 
remedy;  for  assuredly  neither  the  Go- 
vemmeot  nor  the  House  would  be  relieved 
from  the  responsibility  of  refusing  to  con* 
sider  this  deeply  important  subject  by  the 
off^band  manner  in  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  declared    that    the   proposition 

nuido  being  altogotber  oasatiafactory,  the 


best  way  was  simply  for  Parliament  to 
adhere  to  the  answer  which  Government 
had  already  given  to  the  General  Assam* 
bly.  That  was  not  the  usual  course  pur- 
sued towards  an  important  and  constitu- 
tional body  of  men,  coming  before  the 
House  with  a  petition  of  this  description. 
That  petition  was  drawn  up  by  the  special 
commission  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland— a  commission 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  the  legal 
organ  of  that  Church,  and  the  only  parties 
who  could  speak  in  behalf  of  that  Church. 
And  this  was  what  they  complained  of : 
they  complained  of  certain  decisions  pro- 
nounced by  the  courts  of  law  in  Scotland ; 
not  of  one  or  two  decisions,  merely  affect- 
ing particular  patrimonial  interests,  but  of 
a  long  course  of  judgments;  and  he 
should  have  occasion  before  he  sat  down, 
not  to  go  into  details,  but  to  let  the 
House  see  what  was  the  state  of  confusion 
worse  confounded  to  which  matters  bad 
come,  in  consequence  of  these  judicial 
invasions  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
as  settled  by  statute.  It  was  impossible 
to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  really  dangerous 
position  in  which  matters  now  stood  in 
Scotland ;  and  what  he  said  and  should  say 
was  with  no  idea  of  menace,  but  with  the 
view  of  bringing  strongly  before  the  House 
the  propriety,  and  even  the  absolute  neces* 
8ity,of  listening  to  the  representations  of  the 
Assembly,  and  then  if  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet did  not  approve  of  the  proposition 
which  would  be  made  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  near  hira,  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net could  propose  some  other  remedy. 
Certain  it  was,  that  for  the  prayer  of  the 
petitioners  to  be  refused,  more  especially 
on  the  principle  stated  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  would  produce  the  most  deplora- 
ble results.  A  schism  would  almost  inevi- 
tably be  created  in  Scotland  which  would 
never  he  cured — which  would  shake  the 
respectability — which  would  destroy  the 
utility,  perhaps  the  very  existence  of  that 
Church,  and  lead  to  consequences  far 
beyond  any  that  might  now  be  anticipated. 
Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  the  courts  'of 
law  were  coming  out  of  this  conflict  with 
honour.  He  was  sure  he  should  always 
speak  with  respect  of  those  tribunals  before 
whom  he  practised,  and  with  high  personal 
regard  of  the  judicial  dignitaries  who  pre- 
sided over  them ;  but  he  must  make  the 
House  acquainted  with  one  fact,  which, 
perhaps,  they  were  not  aware  of,  but 
which  formed  a  looit  important  and  vital 
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mule  \tj  tb«  court!  or  law,  iolerdicti, 
a*  they  would  be  called  in  Eoglaod,  \a- 
jancltoDi,   bad     been    proaoaoced    in    a 
msltitude  of  ca*et,  which  (ubjected  ibe 
paniei  in  hoe  and   imprtfonment.     Tbeae 

inlerdicla  had  not  only  not  been  enrorced,    ,^_,,^,,  „„™-u.  »••»»  ^~<i_ 
butlbey  bad  been  (reaied  bj  all  partie*    ;^'^of"i^?Vuih<.rit^,  i^  7o  tta  ., 
with  open  diiiegatd  and  contumeW.    They    the  Cbareh,ihe«e  matten  innlTe  aay 
had  been   read  in  large  aaKnblie*,  gene- 
rally atiembliea  for  public   worship,  and, 
hating    been   read,   were   then    torn   into 
piecei,  ■•  a  convinciog  and  uneqairocal 
mark  oC  the  utter  contempt  in  wbicb  they 
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were  held  by  the  peraona  again»i  whom  be  the  eicluiire  judge.'  The  Chard  haa  been 
they  bad  been  iHoed;  and  the  parliea  exposedtothiierroneotiirepreaeBUtiaaaf IW 
wbo  had  obtained  the  interdicts  bad   not  <  nature  of  her  daiiDi  fi  ~  *~~ 


dared  to  hare  them  enforced  agaioil  the 
peraoot  rcfuilDg  to  obey  them.  Thii  had 
happeoed  not  oace  or  twice,  but  in  m^ioy 
casei.  Wheo  he  himielT  held  the  office 
of  Lord  Advocate,  he  wai  told  that  it  wa« 
fail  duty  to  proaecute  for  luch  contempt 
as  thit,  and  the  goTcrnment  to  which  he 
had  beluiiged  had  been  twitted  in  another 
place  for  not  having  undertaten  tuch  pro- 
•I'cutioiia.  lie  had,  however,  conceived 
that  II  was  not  his  duty  lo  inalituie  prose- 
cution* in  luch  caaea,  and  he  found  bis 
opinion  corroborated  bj  the  conduct  of 
bii  pretcnt  succetaor  in  office,  wlio,  al- 
ihough  tlieie  interdicts  were  now  far 
mort  numerous  than  ever,  and  everywhere 
treated  with  alter  contempt,  had  deemed 
it  advisable  to  leave  the  consideration  of 
the  iniuUed  tribunals  to  the  pariiei  who 
had  obtained  the  intirdicla  uot  conceiving 
it  neccisary  to  step  out  of  bis  way  for  the 
purpose  of  prosecuting  those  who  resisted 
the  loterdicli.  But  it  was  to  be  observed 
that  the  contempt  which  was  ibua  with 
impunity  heaped  upon  these  interdicts, 
had  a  most  irijurioui  effect  in  striking  a 
aetioui  blow  at  the  character  of  the  courts 
of  justice,  a  consideration  whicli  he  deem- 
ed 10  l>c  one  of  great  weight.  It  was 
undeninbic,  indeed,  that  anything  which 
tended  to  bring  the  courts  of  law 


repute  wai 
deprecated, 
itrong  rcLisio 


lie   highest  degree   to   be    the  law  upon  the  oth, 
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and    this    afforded 
I  why  the  petition  of  Ihi 
iiiii  should  be  taken  iiiio  con*  \  of  Bntain, 
lew  to  a  remedy. 


matter  of  larpriM  tkat  ioeh  miaca^ 
lu  ihould  hare  proceeded.  Sbescaicdj 
could  bave  expected  it  ai  ihc  hand*  of  ber 
Slajesiy'i  Govemmenl.  The  special  ""Ttt- 
lion  most  coDlldenlly  assert  that  the  Chwcfc 
bai  never  put  forward  such  pretensions ;  oa 
the  contrary,  she  has  upiforwly  diaHaimed  any 
such  power  of  absolute  and  eadaiiva  deter* 
■sinatioD  so  as  to  bind  other  cowtt,  or  fcuv 
theiD  in  aaf  way  in  the  regulation  of  their  owb 
conduct,  according  to  their  own  cooscicotioM 
conviciioD,  in  regard  lo  the  mailers  which 
iheji  may  have  to  decide.  She  has  always 
maintained,  and  she  baj  rested  moch  of  Mr 
case  upon  the  plea,  that  all  iba  several  so* 
prcme  courts  of  the  kingdom  to  which  rsa- 
pectirety  belong  the  adjodicalioo  of  malien 
cinl,  of  malterj  cricnieal,  of  matters  fiscal, 
and  of  matten  ecclMiastical,  do  each  of  them 
as  or  rijht,  and  muii  of  ncceasilj 
.  the  powers  of  determiniog  for  tben- 
■elves  reipeclivelj,  and  for  ibe  guidaoee  of 
their  own  cooducl,  whether  the  matters  browaht 
before  ihem,  and  the  procecdinp  to  oa 
adopted  thereon,  be  within  the  scope  of  their 
peculiar  jurisdiction  ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
that  no  one  of  these  courts  car,  autborilauvdy 
impoic  its  opinions  on  the  others ;  deprive  them 
of  ihc  frtc,  unrellcred  exercise  of  laeir  judi- 
cial judgmeol,  For  the  regulation  of  ibeir  con- 
duct in  mailers  coning  before  Ihem ;  or 
coerce  them  in  a  course  of  procedue  ia  such 
mattcn  not  in  accordance  with  (heir  own  coo* 
scicDliooi  conviciiuns,  but  in  accordance  with 
(he  views  of  that  particular  coarl  wbidi  Mcks 
authoraij lively  to  impose  its  interpretation  of 


The  Church,  has  indeed,  proieiled  afaiik 

sentences  of  courts  and  Acisof  the  Parliai 

alieralion  of,  or  d 


.  I  hei  rights  and  pririleces,  ai  settled  at  the  K^ 

tight  honrUaror  I  !?'«■'''"■■  »nd  secureJ by  the  treaty  of  Uwwi. 

I.  „r.i.»  .,...—     •"*  ground  of  her  protest  is  plain.     Hbea 
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by  the   special  commission  ni  answer  to  I  pariiame'nt  would  be  w  overwbelmiif,  nod 
lu«  right  bOD,  Baronet'a  letter.    Now,  id  )umo|  whon  i  tea  of  chinh  |  ~ 
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wu  cilablished,  io  resiatiDg  the  imposilioD  of 
itbicb  tbe  people  of  ScotUtad,  for  several 
geoeniioDS,  bsd  vodnred  so  niuch  suSeriog — 
(he  oaturelly  look  the  utmost  possible  pre- 
cautioD  to  Kfoid  the  risk  of  injury  to  the  pri- 
vileges and  government  of  the  Church,  the 
fraiu  of  a  struggle  so  long  conlioued  aod 
severe.  This  matter,  theiefoie,  vias  not  al- 
lowed even  to  be  treated  of  by  the  commis- 
'  siooers  for  tbe  Union,  but  by  an  antecedent 
stipulation  (embodied  in  a  statute  of  the  Par- 
liament  of  Scotland,  which  was  verbatim  in- 
serted in  the  Acts  of  the  ParliameoU  of  both 
kingdoms  agreeing  to  the  treaty^,  it  was 
dt^clared  to  be  an  '  essential  and  fundBinectal 
cooditioD  '  thereof,  nnder  the  most  solemn 
saoctioDS,  that  this  lelileroent  of  the  Church, 
with  its  government,  discipline,  right,  and  pri- 
vileges, iJiould  be  tnaiutajned  inviolate, '  with- 
out alteration  thereof,  or  derogation  thereto, 
in  any  sort,  forever.'  This  matter  was,  there- 
fore, excluded  from  the  cogniiance  of  the 
federal  legislature,  created  by  the  treaty  of 
naioD,  aDiTof  course,  from  that  of  all  its  sub- 
ordinate authorities;  agmnst  any  acts  or  sen- 
tences in  derogation  to  the  privileges  and  go- 
vernment so  secured,  theChurch  must  continue 
(o  protest.  But  oeverlheless  she,  as  a  kingdom 
not  of  this  world,  has  no  warrant  to  contend 
against  the  supreme  power  of  the  state  in 
regard  to  its  own  functions,  in  relation  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Church,  however  wrong- 
fully she  may  deem  them  to  be  exercised ;  and 
therefore  when  the  mind  and  will  of  the  Legis- 
lature shall  have  been  ascertained  as  to  the 
conditions  which  they  hold  shall  henceforth  be 
deemed  those  of  the  establishment  in  Scot- 
land, she  will,  doubtless,  while  protesling, 
bow  to  that  power,  and  if  she  cannot  fulfil  the 
conditions,  jfield  up  the  benefits  and  immuni- 
ties iherewiih  clogged." 

The  Irpe  position  of  the  question,  then, 
wu  this,  and  be  begged  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  House  to  the  point ;  the  true 
(MHJUon  of  the  question  was  this:  the 
Cbutch  maintained — 

*  We  have  an  independent  jurisdiction, 
supreme  in  itself,  not  under  the  conlcol  of  any 
other  jurisdiciion,  but  subject  only  to  the  con- 
trol of  Parliament ;  and  that  jurisdicliou 
extends  to  aud  embraces  all  things  spiritual. 
Tbe  Court  of  Session  of  Scotland  is  also  a 
supreme  tribunal,  independent,  not  to  be 
cODttoHed  wiltiin  its  own  province,  respon- 
sible only  to  tbe  State ;  that  jorisdiction 
extends  only  to  things  civil.  There  is  ano- 
ther tribunal  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  in- 
dependent, and  responsible  to  no  other  au- 
thority but  the  State;  and  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  court  is  over  matters  criminal.  We  claim 
for  ourselves  that  we  shall  retain  this  separate 
and  independent  right  over  things  spiritual, 
sul^ect  to  no  control  hut  that  of  the  State," 

He  woald  anil  hinuelf  for  a  moment 
otin  inpoiuuit  adniiuoa  which  hiul  bon 
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made  by  (he  tight  hen.  Baronet  in  hit 
letter.    Tbe  right  hon.  Baronet  said  : — 

*'  The  Church  court  alone  can  create  the  pas- 
toral relation  between  the  presentee  and  his  pa. 
rish ;  or  dissolve  it  when  it  las  been  created." 
It  was  admitted,  then,  that  while  these 
courts  were  exercising  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion, the;  were  not  under  the  control  of 
any  other  tribunal.  It  was  admitted  by 
(he  right  hon.  Baronet  himself,  that  the 
matter  under  adjudicature  in  any  case 
being  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Church  courts  within  such 
their  own  province  was  complete,  end  not 
to  be  controlled  by  any  other  jarisdiction. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  must  continue  to 
admit  this,  or  no  longer  adhere  to  his 
letter.  The  Church  was  here  discussing 
claims  purely  of  a  spiritual  and  eccle* 
siastical  nature,  not  verging  on  disputed 
ground,  not  spproachin)^  a  civil  matter, 
as  perhaps  might  be  said  of  the  Auch- 
terarder  patronage  case.  If  the  Church 
courts  were  even  to  commit  a  great  in- 
justice in  treating  an  ecclesiastical  or 
spiritual  matter,  if  this  befel  within  their 
own  province  they  would  still  remain 
free  from  the  control  of  any  other 
tribunal,  save  the  supreme  power  of  Par- 
liament, So,  if  the  courts  of  justiciary, 
the  criminal  courts  of  Scotland,  com- 
mitted an  injustice,  however  oppressive, 
yet  still,  if  they  kept  within  their  own  pro* 
vince,  the  wrong  done  could  only  be  re- 
medied by  the  state,  and  the  same  prin- 
ciple applied  to  the  civil  courts.  But 
then  came  the  qnestion — a  question,  no 
doubt,  attended  with  difficulties — how  in 
such  cases  as  the  Auchlerarder  case, 
where  the  matter  in  dispute  may  approach 
to  the  nature  of  a  mixed  case,  how  shall 
we  fix  the  line  of  demarcation,  so  as  to 
decide  at  which  court  the  case  shall  be 
tried,  the  civil  court,  or  theChurch  court? 
In  considering  such  a  question,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  attend  closely  to  the  constitu- 
tution  of  the  different  courts,  and  in  lbs 
event  of  the  question  being  undecided,  the 
only  coarse  would  be,  that  each  court, 
explicating  its  own  jurisdiction,  should  ad- 
judge the  case  es  far  as  it  related  to  its 
particular  province  only,  and  proceed 
thereafter  with  the  case  to  those  effects, 
which  lay  within  its  own  jurisdiction, 
leaving  it  to  the  other  court  to  come  to  a 
decision  upon  the  other  branch  of  the 
case,  and  deal  with  it  in  ita  effects  de- 
pending thereupon,  even  though  the  con- 
dunon  upon  it  might  be  a  diffenot  one. 
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He  did  not  maaa  to  lay  that  it  nu  tbe 
height  of  polilical  »iidoni  lo  rrarac  a  coQ' 
atitution  in  which  there  was  no  court  au- 
peiiDtFDding  and  overruling  the  reit,  ex- 
cept the  court  of  ParhiiiDenl :  but  the 
quealion  wai  tbia — the  Church  courts  and 
the  civil  court*  in  Scotland,  being  by  olu 
establiab«d  law,  each  aupreme  and  itide. 
pendent  of  the  other,  what  right  bad  the 
judges  of  the  civil  Courta  lo  overrule,  and 
defy,  and  deatroy  the  church  courta.  The 
Houae  o(  Cooianona  would  not  aubmil  itu 
privilege*  to  ihe  courta  of  l«*.  I'arlia- 
■Mat  of  Gouraet  held  ila  privileges  by  law, 
but  it  would  uot  aubmit  its  privilege* 
to  a  court  of  Lw.  Parliament  aaid, 
"  We  are  the  eicluaive  judges  of  the 
mailer,  aod  we  will  nut  allow  the  courta 
of  law,  u  iolrrpretera  of  the  alatulea, 
10  tell  ui  whether  the  privileges  we  claim 
are  or  are  not  priTJIegca ;  and  we  will 
judge  for  ourselves,  and  not  allow  the 
courts  of  law  to  interfere  at  all  in  the 
mailer."  And  the  view  which  the  Church 
courts  took  of  Ihe  matter  waa  this  :  Wc 
have  got  by  ataiule  fsclusive  juriadic- 
tion  in  all  things  apjritt>at ;  you  the  Court 
of  t^aaioD  have  no  juriadiction  in  such 
mallera  ;  and,  iherefote,  we  claim  to  be  lef^ 
free  and  unfettered  in  our  juit  juriadiction. 
There  could  not  be  stronger  language  than 
that  of  the  statulea  which  had  conferred 
the  juriadiction  on  the  Church  Courts  of 
Scotland.     The  act  of  1567  said — 


"  The  Kingis  grace,  with  auise  of  my  Lord 
Hagenl,  and  ihre  ealalii  of  thii  prnMat  E'arlia- 
mcnl,  tMn  decluit  and  fraalit  junidictiouii  to 
the  said  KtIl^  qubilh  couiiiti*  and  slundis  in 
preichciag  u[  the  trew  word  of  Jesui  Christ, 
correctioun  of  msnncrii,  and  administratioun 
of  holy  ucratnentii ;  end  declaris  that  there  is 
m  other  face  of  kirk,  nor  other  face  of  reli- 
gioun,  than  ii  preaeotlie  by  the  favour  of  God 
astabliibcbeil  within  this  realms ;  and  that 
Ihair  be  no  other  juiisdictioua  ecleaiaslicall 
Bckoawledseit  within  tbia  realne,  other  tbaa 
the  quhilk  ii  and  sal  be  wilbia  the  same  kirk, 
or  that  quhilk  flows  thairfrae  caucernlng  the 
prcmities." 

That  gave  an  exclusive  ipiritaal  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  Church,  and  gave  it  that  jnrii. 
diction  to  the  eicluaion  or  the  civil  courts. 
And  the  act  concludes  with  a  commtsaioo 
to  certain  Lords  and  Ministera, 

"  To  lairche  furlh  mair  ipecJalle,  and  lo 
consider  quhal  other  ipeciail  points  or  elauae* 
aald  appertairie  to  the  iuriidiction,  privilege, 
and  aoihoriiie  of  the  aaid  kirk  ;  and  to  declare 
their  mlndis  thairanentis  lo  my  Lord  Kegeet 
and  the  Mlaiet  of  this  realm  at  the  niu  Psr> 


In  1592  another  act  was  paaad,  cap. 
1 16,  which  r«ll]r  ratified  aod  confirmed  all 
the  statutes  made  ia  favonr  of  the  Kirk, 

"  And  specially  die  1st  Act  of  the  Parlis- 
ment  baldcD  it  Edinburgh  lb*  }4tb  day  of 
October,  1,500  four  score  aixl  anc  jreata,  erith 
the  haill  and  paiticelat  acts  ibarein  mcDtioaed, 
quhilk  shall  be  as  lufficieot  ai  gif  the  same 
were  here  esprest." 

There  was  hero  clearly,  then,  througk 
the  medium  of  the  Act  1581,  wbi^  wm  ■ 
rererredio,whal  isequivalaatloaBtzpraM 
rvlification,  and  re-enactment  of  the  Ma- 
tute  1592,  of  the  Acts  of  1567  and  1579, 
"  Anent  the  juriadiction  of  the  Kirk," 
which  were  iwo  of  the  particular  acts 
mentioned  in  ike  Act  1S8I.  Tht  Act 
1S93,  as  waa  well  known,  fixed  iha  Go- 
vernment of  the  Kirk  by  certaia  gndatiMa 
of  Church  courts,  and  combined  with  the 
general  ratification  already  nllnded  to, 
amounted,  he  stated  on  good  autboritj,  to 
a  positive  coactmeat  that  Church  govem- 
ineot  should  be  absolute,  and  the  duirdi 
courts,  excluaive.  at  least  in  all  vallara 
declared  to  be  within  the  "  jurisdictim  of 
the  Kirk,"  by  the  Acts  1567  and  1579,  «f 
any  of  the  other  stalutes,  expressly  ratified 
and  confirmed  through  the  medium  oftba 
Act  1581,  and  the  apecial  radfieatioo  itTit 
and  all  the  atatutes  mentioned  in  it,  TIm 
view  was  confirmed  by  other  parts  of  Um 
itatute.  It  abrogated  and  anDallod  aB 
itaiutes  made  at  any  time  before, 

"  Agaiust  the  liberty  of  the  true  Kirk  juii^ 
jiclion  and  discipline  thereof,  as  the  samhi  ia 
jsed  and  established  within  the  re^H ;"  and 
it  declare!,  "  that  tbe  Act  1384,  c.  139,  dtall 
aowise  be  prejudicial  nor  derogate  any  thing 
10  ihe  privilege  which  God  baa  given  to  ike 
ipiritual  oOice-faearera  in  the  Kirk,  ot 
lieada  of  religion,  mi 
alcatioo,  collation,  c 
ar  ODT  aiklikc  esicniial  cenaum,  spaeiallia 
grounded  and  having  wansod  ia  the  word  of 
God." 

These  acts  continued  in  bret,  iha  right 
tion.  Baronet  would  ofaserrc,  aatil  tbe  Ad 
of  1663  was  passed,  by  whirb  Pnsbrieri- 
aniam  was  abolished  in  Scotland,  ana  pre* 
lacy  esublished.  Now,  this  recisMKy  act, 
in  the  description  which  it  gives  of  tbe 
powers  which  it  repealed  of  the  Preabytt- 
fian  Church,  full*  coofirmtd  tbo  axiOBt 
sod  importance  of  those  powora.  It  atalM, 
after  selling  forth  that  the  §■  praam j  of 
ihe  Church  is  ia  the  Kii^,  that 

"  Ilii  Majesty,  considering  bow  aeeaaaMy 

is  llial  all  doubts  and  scruples  which,  tnm 
former  acts  or  practices  may  occarto  in  ano> 

-'ig  (Ui  Hcnd  «i4«i  bt  dlHM  Mi 
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rM»ov«d,  both  therefore  of  certain  knowledge, 
and,  with  advice  foresaid,  rescind,  cass  and 
aooul  all  acts  of  Parliament,  by  which  the 
sole  and  only  power  and  lurisdiction  within 
the  Church  dotn  stand  in  the  Church,  and  in 
the  general,  provincial,  and  Presbyterian  as- 
stHiblies  and  Kirk-sessions;  and  all  acts  of 
Parliamenl  or  council,  which  may  be  inter- 
preted to  have  given  any  Church  power,  juris- 
diction, or  government  to  the  office-bearers  of 
the  Church,  their  respective  meetings,  other 
than  that  which  acknowledgetli  a  dependence 
upon,  and  subordination  to  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  King  as  supreme.  And,  particu- 
larly, his  Majestic,  with  advice  aforesaid,  doth 
reecind  and  annul  the  first  Act  of  the  twelftli 
Parliament  of  King  James  VL,  holden  in  the 
year  one  thousand  live  hundred  and  ninety- 
two,  and  declares  the  same  and  all  the  heads, 
clauses,  and  articles  thereof  void  and  null  in 
all  time  coming.'' 

Now,  that  act  annulled  all  the  power  of 
the  Church ;  and,  in  annulling  it,  showed 
very  clearly  that  all  the  power  and  juris- 
diction within  the  Church  doth  stand  in  the 
Church,  and  in  the  Church  exclusively. 
The  Legislature  of  1662  said,  in  eflTeot  by 
the  recissory  act  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church  bad  exclusively  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion, and  a  new  constitution  was  introduced 
to  abolish  iU  In  1669,  cap.  1,  another  sta« 
tttte  waa  passed,  by  which  it  iB  declared 
thai "  his  Majesty  histh  the  supreme  autho* 
rity  and  supremacy  over  all  persons,"  and 
following  up  the  law  for  rescinding  the 
Presbyterian  constitution  of  the  Church, 
Ttattd  all  the  supremacy  in  the  Crown. 
IMatttrs  remained  in  this  condition  till  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  when  one  of  the  6r6t 
ihinga  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Scotch  Parliament  was  to  restore  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  By  the  siatute  of 
1689,  cap.  3,  prelacy  was  done  away  with, 
and  the  Presbyterian  Church  restored. 
The  act  of  1662  was  rescinded,  and  then 
the  Presbyterian  Church  became  re-in- 
vested with  all  the  privileges  and  powers 
it  posaassed  before  the  act  of  1662.  The 
act  of  1689  declared  that  the  first  act  of 
the  second  Parliament  of  King  Charles 
2Dd,  entitled 

^  An  act  asserting  his  Majesty's  supremacy 
over  all  persons,  and  in  all  causes  eoclesiasti- 
oal,  is  inooDsistent  with  the  Churdi  govern- 
ment now  desired,  and  ought  to  beabrogat; 
therefore  their  Majesties,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  estates  of  Parliament,  do  hereby 
abrogat,  rescind,  and  annuU  the  foresaid  act, 
in  its  whole  heads,  articles,  and  clauses." 

By  that  aott  the  King's  supremacy  was 
aspeciailj  aomilkdi    The  King  waa  not 


the  head  of  the  Scotch  Church,  and  the 
supremacy  of  that  Church  rests  not  on  the 
common  law,  but  is  plainly  declared  by 
the  statute  law.  The  King's  supremacy 
was  abolished'  by  the  act  of  1689,  and 
the  supremacy  of  tlie  Church  restored. 
Then  the  aet  of  1690  annulled  all  the  acts 
derogatory  to  the  Protestant  religion  and 
Presbyterian  government,  and  that  act 
declared  the  whole  jurisdiction  to  be  within 
the  Church  and  its  courts.  He  contended, 
then,  that  the  whole  jurisdiction  in  eccle- 
siastical matters  and  all  ecclesiastical 
judgments  were  contained  within  the 
Church,  and  all  flowed  from  the  Church. 
This  excluded  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Session  from  all  things  ecclesias- 
tical. He  was  not  speaking  of  any  indi- 
vidual case,  but  of  the  general  jurisdiction 
of  the  Church.  And  what  was  the  result, 
as  now  exhibited  in  Scotland,  of  the  in* 
terference  of  the  civil  courts  with  the  ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction.  There  were  seven 
parishes  of  Scotland,  in  which  the  only 
man  who  could  not  baptize  a  child,  preach 
a  sermon,  nor  perform  any  pastoral  func* 
tions  whatever — the  only  man  in  those 
seven  parishes  who,  it  was  impossible, 
could  perform  any  ecclesiastical  functions 
whatever,  in  consequence  of  the  interdict 
of  the  civil  judges-— who  could  not  preach, 
not  only  in  the  Church,  nor  even  in  the 
churchyard— the  only  man  in  each  of 
those  seven  parishes  who  could  not  per- 
form any  ecclesiastical  function  whatever, 
was  sent  into  those  parishes  expressly  by 
the  act  of  the  General  Assembly.  Was 
not  that  a  matter  which  required  conside- 
ration? Could  it  be  right  that  things 
were  in  that  condition?  Was  that  not 
monstrous  ?  Were  not  these  circumstances 
which  demanded  the  most  careful  conside- 
ration of  the  House  of  Commons  ?  Were 
they  not  called  upon  to  make  themselves 
judges  of  this,  and  say  what  were  the 
rights  of  the  Church,  and  what  were  the 
rights  of  the  civil  courts?  The  House  was 
called  upon  to  step  forward,  and  put 
an  end  to  this  state  of  unquestionabie 
doubt  and  difficulty.  They  were  not 
called  upon  to  give  judgment  agaiaat 
the  General  Assembly,  nor  find  the  in- 
terdict of  the  civil  courts  erroneoua. 
But  the  civil  courts  had  taken  it  on 
themselves,  he  did  not  say  whether  they 
were  right  or  wrong,  to  judge  of  the 
powers  of  the  General  Assembly.  They 
bad  issued  iiyunctiona  against  ministers 
appointed  by  tbe  asmsblyt  and  bad  inter- 
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li^red  with  the  discipline  of  Ibe  Cbarch. 
They  had  suspended  or  interdicted  minis- 
teri  from  performing;  the  pastoral  func- 
tions. They  had  interdicted  Presbyte- 
ries from  performing  the  functions  of  a 
spiritual  court,  and  from  recei? ing  charges 
against  pastors.  In  one  case  brought  be- 
fore a  presbytery,  they  had  taken  on 
themieWes  to  decide  what  were  the  duties 
of  a  presbytery,  and  bad  interdicted  it 
from  acting  within  its  own  jorisdiction. 
A  case,  for  example,  was  brought  before 
■  presbytery,  in  which  a  clergyman  was 
lecnsed  of  gross  immorality,  and  even  of 
crime ;  the  presbytery  took  cognizance  of 
the  case,  bat  the  ci? il  courts  had  inter- 
fered, and  had  interdicted  the  parties 
from  carrying  the  case  to  a  conclusion. 
The  presbytery  6nding  the  pastor  guilty 
of  a  spiritual  offence,  pronounced  on  him 
a  sentence  of  deprivation ;  but  the  civil 
courts  had  rescinded  the  sentence.  The 
civil  courts,  thereforct  were  not  satisfied 
with  exercising  a  civil  jurisdiction— they 
bad  interfered  with  the  discipline  of  the 
Cbarch ;  and  matters  which  were  purely 
spiritual  and  ecclesiastical.  Though  the 
Cbarch  deprived  a  man  of  his  spiritual 
character,  the  civil  court  said  he  should 
baptise,  preach,  and  administer  the  sacra- 
ment— the  Church  shall  have  no  juris- 
diction in  the  matter ;  and  the  man  it  has 
deprived  shall  perform  his  sptritoal  func- 
tions in  spite  of  the  decree  of  the  Church. 
They  acted,  he  thought,  still  more  ad- 
versely to  the  rights  of  the  Church,  for 
they  enabled  the  minority  of  a  presbytery 
to  overrule   the    majority.     The   whole 

Joestion  in  dispute  was  one  case  of  con- 
icting  jurisdiction ;  and  Lord  Conning- 
hame  bad  carried  his  power  so  far,  that  he 
rescinded  the  acts  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. The  consequence  of  this  dispute, 
and  of  the  civil  courts  sustaining  those 
ministers  whom  the  Church  deposed  was, 
that  one  clergyman  might  live  in  the 
manse,  might  draw  his  stipend,  might 
cultivate  his  glebe,  but  he  could  not  per- 
form any  ecclesiastical  act ;  and  another 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly,  had 
DO  power  whatever.  This  conflict  between 
the  civil  courts  and  the  General  Assembly 
could  not  be  continued  without  great 
danger  to  the  Church,  nor  without  painful 
consequences  to  the  country.  It  was  that 
question  of  the  general  jurisdiction  which 
be  asked  the  House  to  consider,  and 
which  the  clergy  of  Scotland  came  before 
tho  House,  not  with  the  language  of 


I  menace,  but  respectfully  to  tell  Um  Hi 
that  if  this  confusion  of  jurisdiction 
tinued,  if  their  ecclesiastical  and  spiritnal 
powers  were  trampled  down,  if  tbej  iw- 
mained  suspended  from  fulfillinr  llwir 
duties,  it  would  inflict  great  hnidshipt  on 
individuals,  and  cause  great  hnnry  to  the 
State*  They  applied  to  Parhament  not 
to  undo  what  had  been  done,  but  to 
remedy  the  existing  evils,  and  provide 
against  the  future  recurrence  of  stmilar 
evils.  The  line  of  demarcation  bcti 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers 
tiut  distinctly  drawn ;  and  if  the  Par* 
liament  should  act  as  the  Govenunonc 
acted — if  it  did  nothing  to  satisfy  iIm 
wishes  of  the  clergy,  he  was  afinia  tbnt 
a  schism  would  ansae,  and  be  eitremelf 
injurious.  The  clergy  applied  to  Par- 
liament, and  It  was  the  duty  of  Paf- 
liament  to  settle  this  queatioo  of  dis- 
puted jurisdiction.  He  trusted  that  tiie 
House  would  take  a  wiser  coarse  than  the 
Government,  and  take  the  qnestaoa  inio 
its  consideration,  by  granting  the  coaaoMl- 
tee  moved  for  by  bis  right  hon.  Fiiend. 
There  was  another  question  besid«  thai 
of  general  jurisdiction— >the  question  of 
non-intrusion — ^whicb  demanded  a  diflbr- 
ent  remedy.  It  was  stated  by  the  rkht 
hon.  Baronet,  that  on  this  point  the  &• 
neral  Assembly  was  the  acgrcaaory  and 
that  it  ought  to  have  recalled  the  Vtio 
Act.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentleaaan  ap- 
peared to  forget  the  circumatancea  nadcr 
which  the  Veto  Act  was  passed.  It  was 
passed  with  the  approbation  of  the  kw 
officers  of  the  Crown  belonging  lo  the 
Government  of  1833  and  1834.  It  wan 
passed  with  the  full  consent  of  the  legal 
advisers  of  the  Crown,  and  it  fccdvod 
the  assent  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  that 
time,  who  said,  as  it  was  tntrodoctd  by 
Lord  Moncrieff',  and  adopted  as  the  only 
mode  of  saving  patronage  at  all,  that  it 
ought  to  be  sustained.  In  fiact»  the  Veto 
Act  was  proposed  in  order  to  atop  the 
growing  clamours  sgainst  patronage,  and 
Lord  Moncrieff*  brought  it  forward  with 
the  assent  of  the  Government,  as  a  jnst 
and  satisfactory  measare  to  all  partiea.  It 
was  acted  on,  too,  for  some  years  with  the 
best  effect,  and  in  its  rcsalts  was  not  no* 
satisftictory  to  lay  patrons,  so  far  aa  it 
bound  the  presbytery  to  take  a  pressniaa 
on  his  trials.  Then  came  the  case  of 
Auchterarder.  The  general  question  of 
jurisdiction  was  mix^  with  that«  and  the 
cifil  couru  decided  against  the  Veto  AcC 
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The  Lords  confinoed  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  and  by  their  confirma- 
tion the  operation  of  the  Veto  Act  was 
suspended.  He  was  not  the  adviser  of 
the  Church,  but  if  he  had  been,  he  should 
have  advised  the  Church  then  to  recall  the 
Veto  Act,  after  the  judgment  of  the  Lords. 
He  thought  it  would  have  been  better  for 
the  Church  then  to  have  done  so.  It  was 
not  necessary  to  give  up  its  jurisdiction  ; 
but  for  the  sake  of  harmony,  and  taking 
into  consideration  the  state  of  things  in 
Scotland  as  well  as  the  decisions  of  the 
courts,  it  would  have  been  better  for  the 
Church  to  have  recalled  the  Veto  Act.  The 
question  had  a  spiritual  aspect,  and  it  had 
also  a  temporal  aspect.  [An  hon.  Mem- 
her:  What  do  you  say  to  the  Strathbogie 
case  ?]  That  was  a  case  altogether  wide 
of  the  present  question.  The  Strathbogie 
case  rested  on  different  grounds.  The 
only  question  there  was,  whether  the 
presbytery  had  overstepped  its  duty.  The 
question  before  the  House,  however,  was 
not  whether  one  or  the  other  party  had 
overstepped  the  line  of  its  duty,  but  there 
being  this  conflict,between  the  Church  and 
the  Coort  of  Session,  would  the  Legisla- 
ture interfere  to  prevent  the  consequence, 
which  would  be  most  calamitous  ?  As  to 
the  intemperate  language  which  was  used 
on  one  side  and  the  other,  he  could  not 
allow  that  to  weigh  in  the  scale,  nor  would 
he  decide  which  was  the  more  intemperate. 
In  the  Strathbogie  case,  the  question  was 
as  to  the  power  of  the  presbytery,  and  he 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  it  had  been  dis- 
creetly exercised,  but  it  was  exercised  as 
that  House  exercised  its  privileges,  with- 
out reference  to  the  court  of  law.  The 
presbytery  thought  it  had  the  power  to 
carry  its  own  decrees  into  effect,  just  as 
the  Court  of  Chancery  exercised  its  own 
jurisdiction,  and  would  not  allow  that  to 
be  questioned  by  the  courts  of  law.  That 
House  would  not  allow  its  privileges  to  be 
qnestioned  by  those  courts,  and  it  had 
lately  sent  men  to  prison,  and  kept  them 
there  till  they  were  attenuated,  who  had 
only  carried  out  the  decrees  of  those 
courts.  The  presbytery,  in  like  manner, 
had  only  carried  out  its  own  jurisdiction. 
As  to  the  question  which  party  was  the 
aggressor,  he  would  not  enter  on  it ;  but 
he  would  say,  and  he  said  it  though  he 
knew  he  should  meet  the  judges  in  court 
in  a  day  or  two,  that  the  language  used 
on  the  bench  had  done  much  to  exasperate 
the  evIL    The  clergy  had  been  spoken  of, 


by  one  of  the  judges,  as  '^  rebels  and 
thimble*riggers,*'  as  playing  the  game  of 
«  odds  I  win,  even  you  lose.''  He  would 
not  name  the  judge,  but  he  said,  with  ex- 
treme pain,  that  language  of  that  kind 
had  tended  much  to  embarrass  the  ques- 
tion. He  did  not  say  which  party  was 
right  or  wrong,  but  when  it  was  considered 
that  the  church  of  Scotland  consisted  of 
laymen,  together  with  the  clergy,  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  General  Assembly  de- 
served all  the  reproaches  cast  on  it  must 
remain  subject  to  great  doubt.  If  the 
House  followed  the  course  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  and  gave  no  relief — no 
hope — the  result  would  be  that  the  people 
would  be  as  little  satisfied  as  the  clergy. 
He  would  say  one  word  on  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen's  bill.  He  would  not  state  that 
that  bill  was  of  a  nature  to  settle  the 
question,  and  he  should  always  object  to 
any  measure  which  increased  the  power  of 
the  clergy,  but  it  told  well  for  the  clergy 
that  Lord  Aberdeen's  bill  g^ve  them  a 
considerable  power  which  they  did  not 
before  possess.  But  they  refused  that 
measure,  though  it  increased  the  power 
vested  in  the  Church,  because  it  did  not 
admit  of  the  principle  for  which  they 
contended,  of  popular  election.  They 
showed  their  sincerity,  he  thought,  by  re- 
jecting the  Earl  of  Aberdeen's  bilL  The 
clergy  objected  to  the  measure,  though 
conciliation  would  have  been  for  their  ad- 
vantage. But  they  chose  to  expose  them- 
selves to  great  disasters,  and  their  families 
to  great  hardships,  in  order  to  take  their 
stand  on  a  principle.  They  would  not 
give  up  their  character — they  would  not 
sacrifice  what  they  thought  was  the  truth 
— they  decided  against  the  measure  be- 
cause it  contained  no  popular  concessioui 
and  were  prepared  to  take  the  consequen- 
ces on  their  own  heads.  He  agreed  with 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  overrate  the  importance  of  the 
question  now  before  the  House ;  and  the 
House  perhaps  would  wonder  less  at  the 
great  powers,  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual, 
which  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  had 
conferred  on  the  General  Assembly,  when 
he  stated  that  it  was  composed  of  clergy 
and  laity,  the  latter  being  two-fifths,  and 
the  former  three-fifths  of  the  whole  body. 
It  was  not  the  Scotch  clergy,  but  the 
Scotch  Church,  consisting  of  both  lay  and 
spiritual  persons,  that  was  endowed  with 
these  large  powers  and  entrusted  with 
these  important  duties.    As  to  the  clergy, 
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he  would  My  that  they  maintained  an  ap- 
pearance of  great  respectability  on  very 
aleoder  stipends;  they  were  admitted  to 
the  society  of  the  great,  and  they  lived  in 
harmony  with  the  poor;  the^  dispensed 
charity  as  well  as  religious  instruction; 
and  had  won  the  admiration  and  affection 
of  the  people.  He  trusted,  that  tbi«  ques- 
tion would  be  so  settled  as  to  retain  those 
excellent  men  within  the  Church,  and  so 
settled  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Scotland. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  trusted  that  before  en. 
tering  into  the  argument  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  make  one  remark  applicable  to 
the  able  and  temperate  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Geutleman  who  had  just 
sat  down.  The  qtiestion  now  was  not 
which  party  had  been  the  aggressor  in  this 
contest.  AH  should  now  endeavour  to 
forget  whatever  of  intemnerance  might 
have  been  exhibited  on  citner  side  of  the 
question.  If,  by  entering  into  the  com- 
mittee now  asked  for,  anything  could  l>e 
dune  to  stay  the  progress  of  that  schism 
which  all  must  ueplore,  he  thought  he 
might  answer  for  botli  Hides  of  the  House 
that  the  motion  would  at  once  be  acceded 
to.  He  feared  that  the  main  point  of  the 
rontroversy  was  not  exactly  as  the  right 
lion,  and  learned  Gentleman  had  stated  it. 
He  wished  it  were,  and  that  the  Assembly 
had  had  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man for  their  adviser.  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  in  discussing  the 
question  of  noo- intrusion,  had  alluded  to 
tlie  bill  of  Lord  Aberdeen.  Would  the 
HouKe  permit  him  to  state  what  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  on  the  question  of 
non-intrusion  ?  It  was,  that  let  the  qualifi- 
cation of  a  presentee  be  what  it  might,  if 
the  will  of  tne  congrej^^ation  were  expressed 
against  him,  it  would  be  an  absolute  bar  to 
his  appointment,  and  the  Church  courts 
would  consider  it  a  sin  and  a  crime  to  in- 
trude such  presentee.  Now,  unless  the 
Houm  were  pre|»rcd  to  recofrnixe  that 
con<*lusion,  it  was  plain  that  the  committee 
would  be  of  little  use.  He  a8kc«l  the  HcNiSf 
were  they  prepareil  to  adopt  that  doctrine. 
He  had  always  thought  it  inconsistc'nt 
with  the  principles  of  ihe  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  lie  asked  the  House  whether 
they  would  take  the  fluctuating  and  tc-in- 
porary  opintona  of  the  day,  or  the  reconled 
and  stereotyped  opinion  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  country.  Ilie  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  said  that  if  tlie 
osBgregatiuii  objected  it  was  a  bar  to  the 
piMtBtct.    What  said  the  Book  of  Disci- 


pline  on  the  aobjeet^    It  md  Aat  if  a 
man's  doctrine  was  found  to  he '    -* 


he  was  able  to  inatmct  the  paopfe,  aad 
that  the  Church  had  DodHag  ta  aMega 
against  hia  life  or  dootriae,  iha  cngrega- 
tion  should  he  eompellad  to  laenva  him. 
The  same  principk  was  laid  dova  ra  1649, 
at  a  time  when  the  Chureh  van  left  ea* 
tirely  to  its  own  guidaaee;  aad  thea  it 
was  enacted  that  if  a  prsaantae  wen  op- 
posed through  cauaeleas  |Hwjiidke^  that 
man  should  h^  phuied  in  the  pmh.  Alaa, 
in  the  Act  of  1690,  it  was  ezpreMly  stated 
that  it  was  not  enouah  for  the  ooognga- 
tioii  to  say  they  would  not  have  the  passea* 
tee,  but  should  give  their  reaaoaa,  aad  if 
the  Church  did  not  approve  of  thoae  reaaoaa 
she  was  to  overrule  then  aad  plaee  tlia 
man.  What  said  the  hill  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen  ?  It  sUted  that  the  Chaidi  wm  to 
be  left  free  to  judge  of  objectioBa.  The 
only  difficulty  he  (Mr.  Colauhoua)  had 
found  with  respect  to  the  bill  of  Lord 
Aberdeen  was  thot  it  did  not,  in  his  opia- 
ion,  sufficiently  give  the  Qiurch  courts 
the  power  of  judging,  whidi  they  oi^t 
to  have.  He  thought  that  io  a  caaa  wCea 
a  presentee  did  not  edify  the  people,  the 
Church  courts  would  not  hare  sufideat 
power  under  the  bill  to  set  himaride.  But 
a  proposal  wu  made  and  aancUoued  by  the 
Government,  giving  ample  poweit  to  the 
Church  courta  to  reject  any  bhub  «(aiaat 
whom  reasons  should  be  assigaad,  pwfidsd 
these  courts  could  say  on  their  coasdeacea 
that  it  was  not  for  the  edlieatioQ  of  the 
parish  that  such  persons  should  be  plaeed 
m  it.  In  his  opinion  no  offer  ooald  be 
fairer  or  more  liberal.  He  would  aol  thea 
enter  upon  the  grounds  on  which  the  bill 
was  rejected,  but  he  must  deidoretbat  the 
offer  to  which  he  had  alludea  had  not  been 
accepted,  as  he  believed  that  itsaeoeptsDce 
would  have  put  an  end  to  the  controversy. 
He  could  not  help  thinking  that  thctv 
were  ^-ast  numbers  in  the  country  who, 
if  they  understood  it  would  have  aeiMted 
the  proposal.  He  believed  thrt  amay  were 
uniiiforroMl  on  the  subject.  Indeed,  oa 
one  occasion,  his  excellent  Friead,  Sir  O. 
Sinclair,  to  whom  the  Chnrrh  of  Seotlaad 
was  so  deeply  indebted,  having  brea  ve- 
pmached  by  some  clervymen  fer  dcsertia* 
tlie  Church,  ascertained  that  they  bai 
never  read  hiv  oorreapondeace  on  the  aab- 
je(*t.  He  would  now  uiention  a  ease  whkJi 
wouhl  show  to  the  liousr  the  iajuatios  af 
the  principle  of  the  Veto  Art.  In  I6S9  be 
had  recumroended  a  gentlemaa,  Mr.  Macb- 
iiitesh,   to   the    patron  of  the  parish  fi 
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Dtnot,  in  loreniess-Bhin.  He  afterwardt 
■Kcrtaioed  that  the  presenutioa  was  in 
the  handa  of  the  GorerBmeiit,  who  pre. 
tented,  but  a  local  cabal,  without  cause  as- 
ligned,  rejected  the  preieQtatioii,  aod  Bub* 
■tituted  a  Mr.  Cook,  sod  thia  in  apite  of 
a  ^lecial  daute  io  the  Veto  Act  agaiuat 
caballing  or  coiufiincf.  He  thought  the 
House  would  nerei  accede  to  an  act  which 
permitted  lucb  iujustice.  The  next  im. 
portant  queation  was  that  of  jurisdiction. 
On  that  point  the  doctrine  held  by  the 
Church  courts  was,  that  an  act,  which 
could  (Hily  be  done  by  a  particular  court, 
must  of  necesaity  be  withio  the  exclu- 
sire  jurisdiction  of  that  court,  and  that 
court  must  be  free  from  the  interference  of 
any  other  tribunal.  They  then  went  on  to 
■ay  that  the  refusal  of  a  congregation  to 
admit  was  a  portion  of  their  jurisdiction. 
They  admitted  that  such  doctrine  did  not 
agree  with  the  municipal  law,  but  that  the 
matter  in  question  i>as  not  a  civil  act.  In 
1592,  when  the  basis  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Church  was  established,  a  compromise 
was  effected  between  the  Church  and  the 
State.  The  Church  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
patronage,  and  the  State  would  not  agree 
to  that,  and  accordingly  a  compromise  was 
effected,  binding  the  Church  courts  to  talce 
a  man  on  bis  trials,  and,  on  these  trials, 
to  paie  judgment  upon  him.  If  the  veto 
hao  been  repealed,  as  had   beeo    recom- 


adriaed  Dr.  Chalmers  in  Edinburgh,  and 
Dr.  Buchanan  in  Glasgow,  to  repeal  the 
veto  I  and  he  regretted  that  they  did  not 
follow  his  advice.  This  was  in  1840.  But 
since  then  the  claims  set  up  by  the  non-Io- 
tnisioD  party  in  the  Church  had  ^ne  very 
Ifreat  lengths.  Dr.  Candlish  claimed  the 
entire  oontroJ  over  the  presentee  as  a  spi* 
ritoal  matter.  On  these  grounds  he  was 
not  prepared  to  concede  the  claims  of  the 
Scotch  Church.  But  at  the  same  time  he 
nadily  admitted  that  the  probable  conse- 
a  of  refusing  concession  were  of  a 


very  grave  nature.  If  there  were  any 
maans  of  prerenting  the  expected  schism, 
be  would  willingly  see  them  adopteil,  and 
be  did  not  think  it  was  yet  too  late  for 
his  right  bon.  Friend  to  bring  in  a  mea- 
sure on  the  basis  of  that  of  1S41,  or  that 
it  would  be  uoaccaptible  to  many  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He 
did  not  (hint  it  would  stop  secesiion  from 
the  Church)  and  he  feared  that  those  clergy* 
men  who  were  among  its  brightest  oroa- 
oaeots  would  b*  among  the  number — hi* 


illuitriouifriendDr.ChaImerfl,fbriutance, 
and  Dr.  Candlish,  who  certainly  would  not 
acce|it  luch  a  measure ;  but  still  he  waa  of 
opinion  that  several  earnest  and  honest- 
minded  men  would  be  glad  to  adopt  it.  If 
the  ofier  made  to  these  clergymen  in  1841 
had  been  made  fifteen  years  ago,  he  was 
satisfied  that  there  was  not  one  of  them  but 
would  have  accepted  it  irith  thsDlt fulness. 
He,  therefore,  entreated  them,  before  thev 
entered  on  the  course  of  agitation  wfalcL 
was  certainly  injurious  to  the  Church, 
while  it  was  so  doubtful  as  regarded  them- 
selves, to  pause  in  the  course  they  wara 
pursuing. 

Mr.  P.  IS,  Stewart  said,  that  the  vast 
importance  of  the  question  before  the 
House  must  be  his  apology  for  venturing 
to  address  it  at  this  late  hour.  He  sym- 
pathised deeply  in  the  Bccumulated  trials 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Bishop  Leigh, 
ton,  he  believed  it  was,  had  said,  "  tliat 
he  would  scarcely  have  planted  Christianity 
itself  at  the  cost  of  the  sad  sufferinga  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,"  and  these  trials 
were  not  yet  over.  But  there  was  one 
trial  characteristic  of  the  present  crisis, 
which  was  among  the  sharpest  to  endure 
— he  meant  that  of  her  past  friends  and 
supporters  being  now,  in  this  dark  hour  of 
need,  her  fiercest  opponents.  If  there  was 
one  man  in  this  House  more  than  another 
whom  he  (Mr.  Stewart)  could  have  ex- 
pected to  appear  as  her  zealous  and  able 
advocate,  it  was  the  hon.  Member  who 
had  Just  sst  down  (Mr.  Colquhoun);  but 
who,  from  being  one  of  her  warmest 
friends  had  now  taken  up  the  poaition  of 
her  greatest  foes.  Comparing  the  senti- 
ments published  by  that  tion.  Gentleman 
at  the  last  election,  with  those  he  had 
avowed  to-night,  he  could  scarcely  believe 
in  the  identity  of  the  candidate  for  Kil- 
marnock in  1841  and  the  hon.  Member 
for  NewCBslle.under-lyme  in  1843.  What 
said  the  hon.  Gentleman  in  his  publiibod 
address?— 

"  I  have  f#U  it  my  doty  (tsid  fic)  Is  mstntain 
the  great  inilitulions  of  roy  country,  those  ea. 
pacially  which  secure  to  ui  our  rsKgioui  rights, 
the  beat  fonndBtion  ol  civil  libeHy.  Of  Uwm 
inititutiona  one  of  primary  importance  ic  the 
sitsblished  Church  of  Scotland,  which  long  re- 
quired extension,  and  hu  been  reocBlly  »x~ 
posed  to  danger.  1  have  fait  it  right  to  de- 
mand herexlension,  and  maintain  her  inlegritj. 
1  will  sgpporl  h?r  at  thia  crisis  in  her  Just  and 
resionable  claim*  to  the  indapendent  jurisdic- 
tion and  the  righti  poasesaed  by  her  people  in 
(he  appointment  of  her  miniiitn,  wfuch  I  ftod 
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patrons  poifessed,  not  merely  the  price, 
but  the  purchase  itself.  He  made  this  as- 
sertion on  the  authority  of  the  acts  of 
Parliament  1649,  1662,  1690,  and  1712, 
and  also  on  the  authority  of  President 
Dundas,  who  drew  up  a  statement  on  the 
subject ;  and  on  evidence  before  commit- 
tee in  1834.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  bad 
said  that  no  authorities  had  been  ad- 
duced showing  the  character  and  real 
design  of  the  act  of  Queen  Anne.  He 
(Mr.  Stewart)  had  quoted  several,  and 
begged,  in  addition  to  them,  to  refer  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  the  authority  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  stated  that, 

**  The  restoration  of  lay  patronage  in  Qaeen 
Anne's  time  was  designed  to  separate  the 
ministers  of  the  Kirk  from  the  people,  and  to 
render  them  more  dependent  on  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  amongst  whom,  much  more  than 
the  common  people,  the  sentiments  of  Jaco- 
bitism  predominated ;'' 

And  Bishop  Burnet  confirms  this  power- 
fully, quoting  the  Act  of  Security  and 
Union.     He  says, 

''  A  Her  that  an  act  was  brought  in  for  res- 
toring patronage.  It  vras  set  up  by  Presby- 
terians from  the  first,  as  a  principle,  that 
parishes  had  a  right  to  choose  their  ministers, 
so  that  they  had  always  looked  on  patronage 
as  an  invasion.  It  was  urged  that  by  act  of 
Union,  Presbytery,  with  all  its  rights  and  pri- 
vileges, was  *  unalterably  *  secured.  Yet  the 
bill  passed  through  both  Houses.  By  these 
steps  the  I'resbyterians  were  alarmed  when 
they  saw  in  the  tucceas  of  every  motion  that 
wan  made,  a  design  to  weaken,  aud  undermine 
their  Establishment." 

It  was  not,  he  conceived,  surprising 
that  a  great  hatred  of  the  system  of  j^ 
tronage  existed  in  Scotland,  where  about 
nine- tenths  of  the  dissenters  had  seceded 
from  the  Church  on  the  ground  of  its 
existence.  In  proof  of  the  extent  to  which 
anti-patronage  opinions  had  gained  ground 
in  the  General  Assembly,  he  would  state 
the  numbers  who  bad  voted  against  the 
system  of  patronage  at  several  distinct 
periods  daring  the  last  ten  years.  In 
1 832  there  were  no  votes  recorded  against 
the  system  ;  in  1833,  there  were  32;  in 
1836,  60;  in  1841,  149;  and  in  1842, 
216, — there  being,  during  the  last  year, 
a  majority  of  69  against  the  system  of 
patronage.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet's  celebrated  letter,  which 
he  did  not  consider  a  very  judicious  pro- 
duction, it  was  stated  that  the  Church  of 
S<*otland  u^kcd  for  the  absolute  atiru;:atioii 
of  the  civil  rights  of  patronage  with  respcrt 


to  the  Crown  and  other  patroot.  Ho 
thought,  however,  it  wai  manifeai  that  a 
settlement  short  of  that  would  aatitly  the 
Church.  Then  wh^  not  allow  the  Veto- 
law  ?  If  they  descnbed  the  jorisdicUon  of 
the  courts  and  allowed  the  Veto^law,  the 
whole  question  might  be  settled,  and  the 
unfortunate  results  which  seemed  to  be 
impending  avoided.  The  Veto-law  was  in 
action  for  four  years,  200  preaentatioos 
had  taken  place  under  it,  not  above  ten  or 
twelve  ministers  were  rejected,  and  those 
had  been  provided  for  in  other  places, 
excepting  only  the  cases  introduced  into 
civil  courts.  Such  was  the  working  of 
the  measure  that  every  patron  in  Scotland 
had  blessed  it  for  the  effects  it  was  pro- 
ducing,  and  the  Auchterarder  case,  the 
source  of  all  our  present  diflBcultiet,  aod 
which  perhaps  involved  at  unfortunate  an 
exercise  of  patronage  as  ever  was  at« 
tempted,  was  not  pursued  either  at  the 
desire,  or  at  the  cost  of  the  noble  patron 
himself.  Other  parties,  having  no  interest 
in  the  parish,  were  the  autoora  of  the 
mischief.  Why  not  therefore  allow  the 
Veto-law  ?  Why  be  afraid  of  a  principle  io 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  which 
already  is  in  full  and  unrestricted  force 
in  tlie  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland  ? 
The  ri^ht  hon.  Baronet,  says,  *'  But  that 
church  IS  not  endowed."  What  I  Has  he 
forgotten  the  Rtgium  Doawn— gradually 
increased  from  14.000/.  to  36,0001.  within 
the  last  ten  years  ?  Yet  the  Pfeab^terian 
Church  of  Ireland  enjoya  every  pnvilege 
for  which  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  now 
striving.  Let  not  the  House  be  blind  to 
the  consequences  of  the  decision  they 
might  come  to.  Petitions  had  been  pee- 
sented  that  evening,  showing  that  up« 
wards  of  500  of  the  principal  meii  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland  would  secede  unieaa 
her  claims  were  granted  to  the  Church. 
The  Karl  of  Aberdeen,  when  adtocating , 
in  1840,  the  second  reading  of  that  bill 
which  Lord  Chancellor  Cottenham  aaid 
the  Church  of  Scotland  did  themaelvea 
iuBniie  honour  by  not  accepting,  had  iu 
the  strongest  terms,  urged  Lord  Mel 
bourne  not  to  delay  taking  some  stepa  to 
remedy  the  evil  and  settle  these  unhappjf 
disputes;  and  yet  now,  when  the  evd 
was  much  aggravated  it  appeared  they 
were  to  have  no  remedy  whatever.  With 
res|)cct  to  the  meeting  of  the  Convocation 
on  17th  Novomb<*r  last,  an  eve^witnesa 
stated  that  iienily  />(M)  niioisli*r9  liad  coaAe 
togcilier,  consisting  of  all  the  taleul,  with 
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few  exceptioni,  and  all  the  piety  with  still 
fewer  exeeptions,  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, who,  coming  from  the  remotest  parts 
al  Ib^t  season  of  the  year,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  such  an  assembly  as 
QCfer  had  met  before ;  and  they  came  to 
resolutions  that,  sooner  than  protrnct  the 
atruifgle,  and  embroil  the  country,  the 
whole  500  would  secede.     He  trusted  the 
Gofemment  would  not  be  misled  by  what 
he  had  heard  stated  elsewhere — that  the 
people  of  Scotland  would  approve  of  their 
declared  determination  to  let  the  law  cake 
its  course,  and  not  to  interfere.     Never 
was   there  a  more  unfounded  assertion 
made,  and  Government  and  the  Legislature 
should  be  on  their  guard  against  such  un- 
ioformed  informants.    Tiie  people  of  Scot- 
land were  deeply  and  painfully  interested 
in  this  vital  question.    They  now  watched 
with  intense  aniiety  the  decision  of  the 
Legislature,   for  on   that    must  depend, 
whether  the  religious  citizens  of  Scotland 
were  to  aing    for    joy>««-<'The  snare  is 
broken,  and  we  are  escaped ;"  or  whether 
ibey  were  *<  to  hang  up  their  harps  on 
the   willows,  and  weep  for  their  Zion." 
"  Now  it  comes,''  were  the  last  words  of 
the  great  Scotch  Reformer,  when  death 
approached;  and  such,  he  feared,  must 
Qov  be  the  sigh  of  the  Presbyterian  heart, 
io  contemplating  our  Church  as  an  Estab- 
lishment.   *'  But  do  not  let  me  be  mis* 
understood,**  said  Mr,  Stewart;  *'  it  is  as- 
serted by  one  of  our  greatest  writers,  that 
*  the  bodv  and  the  soul  may  be  so  pro- 
portioned, that  one  can  endure  all  that 
can    be  inflicted  upoo    the  other ;   that 
vinue  can  stand  its  ground  as  long  as  life ; 
and    that  a  soul  well    constituted,    will 
sooner  be  separated  than  subdued,'  and 
so  it  it  with  the  church  of  my  fathers. 
You  can  separate,  but  you  cannot  anbdue 
her.    She  was  a  Church,  as  the  right  hon. 
Baroqi^t  sUitedj  before  you  adopted  her  as 
an  Estahliabroent,  and  you  solemnly  en- 
gaged to  preserve  to   her  all   her  then 
exmin£|^  privileges.    Scotland  now  claims 
the  fiillilfneni  of  the  Treaty,  and  nothing 
snore.     If  you  are  tired  of  the  bargain, 
break  it  off,  by  taking  back  your  tempo- 
ralities,  and  by  leaving  our  Church  un- 
shaken in  her  eternal  principles  of  perfect 
spiritual  freedom.    But,  Os  beware  of  the 
consequences   in    these    days,  especially 
when  the  wiseat  among  you  seem  to  dis. 
earn  many  aynploms  of  religious  revolu- 
tion at  targe,  and  seriously  consider  whe- 
ther it  be  not  the  part  of  wisdomi  as  well 


as  of  justice,  to  grant  to  us,  the  Presby- 
terians of  Scotland,  our  undeniable  claim's, 
and  thus,  in  doing  justice  to  our  Chtirch, 
you  will  do  that  which  must  prove  for  the 
good  of  your  own  Church,  and  for  the 
safety,  honour,  and  welfare  of  our  So- 
vereign and  her  dominions." 
Debate  adjourned. 

Factories'  Education.]  Sir  Jame$ 
Graham  said,  after  what  had  taken  place 
the  other  evening,  he  thought  it  would  be 
best  that  he  should  introduce  the  bill  of 
which  he  had  given  notice,  for  regulating 
the  employment  of  children  and  young 
persons  in  factories,  and  for  the  better 
education  of  children  in  factory  districts. 
The  measure  he  proposed  rested  mainly 
on  the  report  of  the  committee  which  sat 
in  1840  for  the  investigation  of  this  sub- 
ject. The  report  stated  the  defects  and 
omissions  of  the  existing  law  ;  and  his  ob* 
ject  was  to  supply  the  defects  and  pmis- 
sions  in  the  law  which  the  report  de- 
tailed. The  age  of  children  employed  in 
factories  waa,  at  present,  limited  from 
nine  to  thirteen  ;  and  the  hours  of  labour 
were  limited  to  eight  per  day.  He  pro- 
posed to  reduce  the  number  of  hours  from 
eight  to  six  and  a-half ;  and  he  also  pro- 
posed that  the  six  and  a-half  boura'  labour 
must  take  place  either  in  the  forenoon  or 
in  the  afternoon,  and  no^  partly  in  the 
one  and  partly  in  the  othtr.  He  was 
disposed  to  believe  that  the  loweal  age 
at  which  children  might  begin  to  work 
could  be  safely  reduced  from  nine  to  i 
eight,  so  that  a  «hild  from  eight  to  thir- 
teen might  work  from  six  houra  and  a^^half 
to  eight  hours,  either  in  the  forenoon  or  ' 
in  the  afternoon  wholly,  and  not  in  both.  > 
The  committee  had  recommended  that  the 
maximum  age  for  females  should  be  al*- 
tered  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one.  Young 
persons  were  not  now  permitted  to  work 
more  than  twelve  hours  a-day.  He  pro^ 
posed  to  alter  the  age  at  which  females 
should  be  permitted  to  labour :  in  the  case 
of  males  coming  under  the  denomination 
of  *'  young  persons,**  be  did  not  propose  to 
make  any  alteration.  There  were  several 
minute  provisions  with  respect  to  meal 
times.  The  regulations  respecting  dinner 
contemplated  at  the  least  a  apace  of  one 
hour.  With  respect  to  Saturday,  he  pro. 
posed  that  the  hoitrs  of  work  should  be 
limited  to  nine,  so  that  young  persona 
would  be  worked  twelve  hours  on  other 
days,  and  nine  hours  on  Saturdays.  From 
P2 
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the  report  of  the  committee,  it  appeared  j  and  be  auored  hoo.  Membeis  that  he 
that  objectioni  were  made  to  the  modes  id  ;  iboald  not  prematurely  preaa  for  iht  aecoiid 


which  lost  time  was  made  up.  He  pro- 
posed to  limit  those  modes  of  making  up 
lost  time  to  those  factories  where  water 


reading:. 

Lord  AMey  concurred  in  the  propoaed 
arrangements  regarding  cdocaiioo*     He 


labour  is  used.  He  proposed  to  give  the  .  regretted  that  further  limiutioQa  had  not 
inspectors  power  to  select  quali6ed  aur-  !  been  introduced  with  regard  to  the  hovra 
geon^  to  attend  the  several  mills  in  each  '  of  labour,  and,  as  that  did  aol  aeea  to 
district,  and  to  report  upon  their  con-  enter  into  the  plan  of  bia  right  hoo. 
dition  at  stated  times,  llien  as  to  acci-  Friend,  be  (Lord  Ashley)  ahould  hiaiaelf 
dents  arising  from  machinery  —  he  in- ^  propose  it  in  committee, 
tended  to  provide  against  them,  by  making  I  Mr.  Hindle^  wished  that  the  homa  of 
it  compulsory  on  the  owners  to  guard  ;  labour  ahould  be  left  an  open  qoeatioo. 
erery  dangerous  portion  of  the  machinery  I      I.eave  given. 

in  their  possession  from  the  possibility  of  i      BUI  brotight  in  and  read  a  firat  tioK. 
doing  injury  to  any  of  the  persons  in  their  j 

employment;  and  he  also  intended  to  I  Insakity  and  Crime.]  Sir  F.  BUU 
prohibit  the  cleaning  of  machinery  while  !  rose,  pursuant  to  notice  to  nove  for  bftfo 
it  was  in  motion.  For  these  various  ;  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  aboliah  the  plee  of 
purposes  clauses  would  be  contained  in 
the  bill,  making  it  compulsory  upon  mill- 
owners  to  act  in  conformity  with  its  regu- 
lations. Such  a  bill  must,  of  course,  con- 
tain  several    penalties ;    besides,    it   was 

intended  to  introduce  as  many  as  possible  ^  ask  the  House  to  suspend  the  atandiog 
of  the  alterations  recommended  by  the  orders,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  propiaa 
committee.  He  would  not  then  enter  at  of  the  bill.  He  wiahed  to  know  mm  the 
large  into  the  education  clauses,  for  it  right  bon.  Gentleman  opposite  if  her  Ma- 
would  be  unnecessary  for  him  to  restate  '  jesty*s  Government  intended  to  propoae 
what  he  had  aaid  upon  a  former  occasion ;  j  anything  of  that  sort.  It  waa  or  ooocae 
but  he  hoped  that  on  the  whole  the  mea-  i  quite  right  to  be  cautiooa :  b«t  it  ahoold 
sure  would  give  general  satisfaction.  Thus  j  at  the  same  time  be  renenbered  thel  de- 


insanity  in  cases  of  murder,  or  atieflipU 
to  murder,  except  where  it  can  be  pmed 
that  the  person  accused  waa  pohliely  known 
and  reputed  to  be  a  maniac,  and  aoi 
afflicted  *by  partial  insanity  only ;  nod  to 


lays  were  dangeroua. 

The  bon.  Aiewib^r  not  fiodiiif  a 
conder,  the  motion  dropped. 

House  adjourned  at  half  paat  twebe 
o'clock. 


•^m^^^imm^mmm^m 


much,  however,  he  would  say  with  respect 
to  the  education  clauses,  that  he  trusted 
the  eflect  of  the  measure  would  be  greatly 
to  increase  the  number  of  children  receiv- 
ing the  benefits  of  education.  The  bill 
would  include  within  the  scope  of  its  ope- 
ration all  children  employed  in  silk  facto- 
ries ;  and  he  hoped  still  further  by  a 
separate  bill,  brought  in  with  the  sanction 
of  her  Majesty's  Government,  to  include 
the  lace  factories,  and  the  children  engaged 
in  printing;  thus  comprehending  all  the 
children  employed  in  all  the  great  branches 
of  our  textile  manufactures.  There  was 
one  omission  in  his  statement,  which  he  i     Hartour ;  shdBdd.  AAiam^Mmda^ymmd 

begged  to  supply— it  was,  that  in  all  the  Pirmoitt  PEwimio.  By  Mr.  Hstt, 
manufacturing  districts,  the  children  of 
any  parents,  whether  those  children  were 
employed  in  factories  or  not,  should  have 
the  benefits  of  education  at  an  expense 
not  esceeding  3d.  per  week.  The  educa- 
tion being  to  some  extent  compulsory,  it 
would  go  far  to  establish  a  national  scheme 
of  instruction  upon  a  large  scale.  It  was 
not  necessary  for  him  to  detain  the  House 
with  any  further  observations.  He  hoped 
they  would  allow  him  to  bring  in  the  bill, 
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^.*!l\?^^*  ****"* '^^*^?*f^*"l?***'^^*'*'^  troops  and  seamen  employed  at  Acre,  had 

peuoi  cbelnoooiMix. — ByLoraAuuey«ROinOiwt'<iun-  •          J*4'k»«J 

Oswtliofpe,  Kllmimioek,  Morley.  ThornhUl  Edge,  Kirk-  "®^"  aiSlriDUtea. 

hcBtoo,  Aixnoodbury,  Thornhui,  Barmiey,    FiodLton  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  re* 

?;nSr^'/?S*'  JL"**t^i?'  T,Tk  "^1-^°"*"^^  pi'cd  thai  the  money  had  not  yet  been 

HaBfkxmd  Leeds, agiiBBt the  Repeslof  the  Mmeiand  j.       -i          •               u               •       j                    i-Z^ 

CoIBetiei  Act.— By  Blr.  E.  EUice  fkom  Coventry,  for  distributed,    aS    there   existed    SOme    dim- 

Ammrting  the  Bankruptcy  Law^—From  Romsey  in  fkvour  culty  with   respeCt   tO   the  share    10  be  aS- 

'^^S::^.  '^^'^^^^^^^S^Z  ^'S'-^d  ">  "'«  different  parties. 

Cor  Regulating  tlie  working  hours  of  Bakers  in  Irdand. — 

Fiom  IrnKMhaawm.  against  the  the  Medical  Charities  HALIFAX    UniON.]     Mr.  Ferrand  see- 

(Irdaad)  BilL— From  Norwich,   Carmarthen  and  Win-  -^.lu            ci          ^i-        i          ■ 

diotar.  agafaisc  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Bill.-From  »"?  ^hc  Home  Secretary  in    his  place  beg- 

Hflrefoid,   Neath,   and    sereral  Anti-Shivery   Societies,  ged    again    tO   refer  tO  the  COnduct   of   the 

y^^*^  *!!!  ^?S!?" J^*L"~^  ^"^  »>oard  of  guardians  of  the  Halifax  Union. 

Wesley,    for  ensuring  Efficient    Pilots.— From  James  ^                  ^.                     •         •       i      i 

Steward  for  constructing  a  Harhour  of  Reftige  at  Un  a  previous  evening  he  had  Stated  to 

Dover.— From  Monaghan,  for  Amendment  of  Poor-law  the  House  that  the  guardiansof  the  Union, 

*^:rA'rIZn"JSS.^^r^L!:!:SK  ««!>  ">«  consent  of  Mr.  Clements,  the 

quiry  into  Maynooth  College.  assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner,  had  en- 
tered into  preliminary  arrangements   for 

Importation  of  Wheat.]     Mr.  the  erection  of  a  tread-wheel  in  the  work- 

Blackstane  pursuant  to  notice,  asked  the  house.     The  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J. 

right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Vice-President  Graham)   upon    that    occasion    declared 

of  ibe  Board  of  Trade,  whether  any  wheat  that  what  he  (Mr.  Ferrand)  stated  was 

had  been  imported  from  Wolgast  at  20s.  not  true,  and  that  the  machinery  which 

duty,  and  whether  that  duty  bad  been  the  guardians  proposed  to  erect  was  not  a 

paid.    He  understood  a  quantity  ot  wheat  tread-wheel  but  a  hand-mill.     Since  then 

had,  within  the  last  week,  been  imported  he  had  received  from  an  unquestionable 

from   the   place   in  question.     The  hon.  source  the  following  statement :-— 

Gendeman  then  read  the  following  para-  ..  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^f  guardians  of  the  Halifax 

graph  from  the  New  Farmer  s  Journal:—  Union,  on  the  Ist  of  March,  with  the  consent 

"  A  letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  Gee,  President  '""^  »'"'«'*°»  '>{  »?'•  Clements    the  assisunt 

of  the  Boston  Agricaltural  Association,  dated  Poor-law  Commissioner,  resolved  that  arrange- 

.1.    <.«.u    I.-           J     .ui:  1 I :_  -  „,I„;„„;.i  meots  sliould  be  made  for  tlie  erection  of  a 

the  20th  ultimo,  and  published  m  a  provincial  ifead-wheel    exacilv  the  same  in  orinciole  as 

contemporary,  stales  the  important  fact,  Uiat  ,'^  Wakefield,  or  an,  other  Use 

some  cargoes  of  the  finest  quality  of  wheat  ^^  ^„„g,,i„„     j^e  power  is  to  be  applied  to 

weighing  »'?'y-«7  P'?""''*  P*^^.^"'*'*''  ^**«  a  rag  machine,  and  the  estimate  for  the  wheel 

lately  been  imported  into  ^^y'^^^^J"!^^'  U  to  be  to  bold  from  four  to  forty  men." 

sumption,  having  cost  3 1«.  per  quarter  free  on  ^ 

board  at  Rostock,  with  3».  per  quarter  freight,  jj^  (ivj^,  Perrand)  wished  to  know  whe- 

and  upon  which  the  present  duly  of  20*.  per  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^j  ^^  guardians  hM  the  sanc- 

P^Jf  "l^nS  Sulj^thrra^^welk,  t  tion  of  the  Home^Sccretar,  for  the  erec- 

have  had  Wolgast  wheal,  weighing  sixty-three  tion  of  this  wheel  f             ( 

pounds  per  bushel,  sold  from  on  board  ship  Sir  James  Graham  said,  that  previous 

at  36s.  per  quarter,  and  passed  through  the  to   the  reply  which  he  gave  to  the  hon. 

Cnstoro-house  under  the  Bonded  Corn  Grind-  Gentleman  upon  this  subject  a  few  years 

ingBill,  by  means  of 'certificate  scrip,*  at  the  ^g^^  j^g  j^^d  received  from  ihe  Poor-law 

rate  of  14«.  and  15*.  instead  of  20s.  per  quar-  Commissioners  an  assurance  that  they  had 

re•^e^*s^^nTersr^^^^^  -- ^^.  "^'r  ^';^ ''-  rr^J^'^^' 

the  board  of  guardians  of  the  Halifax 
Mr.  Gladstone  replied,  that  within  the  Union  had  entered  upon  arrangements 
last  week  there  had  been  imported  into  for  the  erection  of  a  tread-wheel,  was  in- 
tbe  Thames,  1,750  quarters  of  foreign  accurate.  He  had  seen  one  of  the  Poor- 
wheat,  upon  150  quarters  of  which  the  law  Commissioners  again  that  morning, 
doty  of  20s.  a  quarter  had  been  paid,  and  had  again  inquired  of  him  whether 
The  remaining  1,600  quarters  were  at  be  had  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
present  in  the  bonded  warehouse.  statement  which  he  (Sir  James  Graham) 

had  made  in  the  House,  upon  the  autho- 

AcEB.— Prize  Monet.]     Mr.  Hume  rity  of  the  Commissioners,  was  incorrect. 

inquired  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche-  The  Commissioner  again  assured  him  that 

qaer  whether  the  money  some  time  since  he  believed  the  statement  was  quite  cor- 

TOted  by  the  Hoase  as  prize  money  to  the  rect,  that  the  machinery  in  question  wta 
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not  a  trend-iflwel  but  a  hsn(l<mill  for  the  I  Uws  node  by  tlie  lint  Priscet  of  the 
grinding  of  corn.  He  was  unable,  from  |  houM  of  PUatagniet,  aad  MpaoaUy  hj 
his  OWB  knowledge,  lo  give  any  HHurnme  :  Edward  Srdt  for  mcminging  fbnimers  to 
upon  the  subject.  But  he  had  no  liesila-  '  wtUe  in  this  Coantrj,  and  Cjt  tSrawIng 
lion  in  repealing  what  he  ilaied  the  oiher    opan  our  n»rketa  and  our  barboun  l«  the 


evening,  tliat  he  should  most  exiremelj  '  UBrestricted  ioterenune  of  tl»  world,  will 
ever  retnaln  fonipicimia  moatinenta  of 
tbeic  earljr  wiadoBi.  and  fiiMOa  far  tba  taak 
of  p^emment.  FroMtbetllBeaf  Ridiard 
2Dd  to  the  RevolutioD,  with  (one  eucp- 

tiiMw,  indaad,  in  the  niga  of  HUnbetb, 

an  would  unite  with  him  in  the  ewriion  ''  i"*^  of  Charles  Snd,  a  wry  diOenBt  poHcT 
of  all  hi«  influence  to  prevent  ils  being    Pr'™Jf':.„^;;^f«!;'.'^';;f;j*^^';;ET^ 


deprecate  the  erection  of  a  tread-wheet 
nny  union  workhouse  ;  and  if  by  tiny  mis- 
fortune such  an   intention  should  exist  iii 
the  minds  of  the  guardians  at  Halifax,  lie 
lure  that  the  Poor-law  Commii 


they  usually   hare  bean  ragarned  by 

I  natiotM  imperfectly  civiliied.  Mtb  stroag 

«o«j  haT-  I  'eelinp  of  jealousy  and  arenio*.     Tbey 

ing  stated  on  a  fofmer  eVening.  in   reply    "ere    accordingly,   subjected  to   fiurtaatic 

10  a  charge  of  jobbing  in  the  Admirall/,    ?""*  ~"^"  restraints,  and  tbey  frH|Miitly 


carried  into  effect. 

Bxplanatioh.^     Capteii 


[lofli 


that  he  also  knew  of  »  job  whei 


EroRiotion,  notwtth  It  ending  the 
e  had  been  threatened  wiih  a  court-mar- 
tial on  a  foreign  station,  begged  now  to 
■late  that  he  had  iiincir  received  a   letter 
from    a    very   distinguished    oHicer 


I  bore  the  imputation  of 


IIIUI    IJC  nrqu  hlicw   ui    H    luu  wuric  mil  UIIJ  ■      ,  ,   .     •  ...  .,  .         ,   -'n         . 

c«r,  b.,ing  cli.npd  hi.  polilic,  recmri    I™  "J  ■"[«»;!*■  "'h-    '"•'l^ffi"- 

■     "  ".         .!        .     „  tion,  wiser  aentimenta  were  entertainea  { 

the   writings  of    Sir   Joaiak    Cbilde,    af 

AlavrniHi  Sydney,  of  Sir  William   Mty, 

William  Tem^,  had  greatly  dia- 

ihe   public   mind   napadii^    tlK 


abused  the   public 


served  upon  the  sanie 

him  that  his  siatemeot  whs  incorrect,  and 

that  the  officer  alluded  to 

threataned    with   a   couri-marlial.     Thus 


r'     .""  ,  malignant   inflw 
'^"'"""KlBut^nsideratio, 


of  (braign    aettlaia. 

Ideratioos  of  «  politioal  characMr 

still  produced  a  continuation  of  the  furwar 

jKilicy,  and.  indeed,  they  partly  justified 

.  ,         -.1      ,iit>     Accordingly,  all  the  aU  lava  against 

?°!";"J:^.:'!?°"/I'.^.^'A''  '"l""''-''il!!^ '  f"«ip»"  we^  retaiDod,  a«l  ibey  re^nd 


the  Injustice  of  allowing  a  '»iMl»iejnent  ■  ;;;'^jJi'(^"'^;,;t^  ^^ 
Act  of  Settlement,  whidi 


of  this  nature  to  remain  unexplained,  hc- 
thonght  il  right  to  make  this  public  de- 
claration uf  his  error,  and  to  apologise 
for  having  fallen  into  it. 

Viscount  Paltntrston  thanked  the  gal- 
lant Officer  for  the  frinic  and  handsome 
manner  in  wliich  he  admitted  bit  mistake. 
It  could  not  Ikil  lo  be  highly  gratiTying  to 
(he  officer  to  whom  the  previous  remarks 
had  applied. 

OP  FoRBinNBSS.1  Mr, 

moving  the  Second  ttead- 


tbe 


the  latter  part  of  King  William's  reign. 
Mr.  Hallam  ramarlu  ia  the  tbird  volume 
of  hia  "  CamtHtutiimal  Hitlory"  :— 

"Tfaeaxperfeoce  of  Willjim')  partialiij  lo 
Banlinck  and  Kcppel,  ltd  to  a  ttroag  meaiure 
orprccaalion  againit  the  probaUe  inRneoce  of 
(braigaen  under  the  new  dynsMv  i  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  person*  not  bora  withm  the  domi- 
nions of  tb«  British  Crown  from  every  offiie 
of  dvil  ami  DiililBiy  trust,  and  froai  both 
Houses  of  Pariiamtnt,    No  other  counity,  s 


(kr  ai  I  can  recollect,  has  adopted  so  sweap- 
Ing  of  the  Naturalisation  Rill,  I  trust  I  ing  a  d isqaalifl cation :  and  it  matt.  I  think, 
may  ask  for  a  few  momenta  the  indulgence  i  ^  •dmitied,  that  it  goes  a  gttater  lengtb  tban 
of  the  House.  TherB  are  some  misconcep-  I  '''*"''  H'«I  ""  wirtaot." 
tions  abroad  respecting  the  nature  of  this  I  And  this.  Indeed,  appear*  to  bare  been 
bill,  which,  I  think,  a  short  statement,  if  the  opinion  of  the  vary  partiea  by  whom 
I  may  be  favoured  with  the  attention  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  was  framed.  For, 
the  House  while  I  make  it,  roust  have  a  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Queall 
tendency  to  remuve.  The  advantage  of  '  Anne,  they  procured  the  aaactbn  of  tin 
indudug  fiveignen  to  eatablish  themselrea  Legialature  to  an  Act  for  the  Geoenl 
in  tbia  country,  though  it  is  a  subject  new  Natural iaatioa  of  Fonign  PivttMaata. 
to  this  House,  ii  by  no  means  new  to  the  |  Thin  measure  gave  to  sttangera  a  nacb 
Oovemasent  of  this  country.  Some  legia-  wider  latitude  of  naturalisation  tku  I 
lation  in  its  favour  nay  be  obaernd  at  i  i  have  tbought  it  advisable  now  to  adopt. 
very  early  period  of  history,  llien  an  ^f}^  praviaioa  any  fonign  panon,  hm*% 
trace*  of  it  in  Magna  Charta,  and  tlw  J  a  FlMMtan^  misht  obtaio  aU  tibt  1%^ 
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of  a  British  subject,  without  exception/ by 
taktor  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegi- 
ance before  any  court  of  justice,  and  ny 
paying  the  fee  of  1^.  This  act  was  're- 
pealed under  very  peculiar  circu Distances. 
The  party  by  whom  it  was  passed  having 
been  dismissed  from  office,  and  Mr.  Harley 
being  in  favour  with  the  Queen,  in  1711, 
a  bill  for  repealing  the  Naturaliaation  Att 
was  sent  by  the  House  of  Commons  up  to 
the  House  of  Peers,  and  by  that  t>ody^  it 
was  rejected.  In  the  following  year,  when 
Mr.  Harley  had  destroyed  the  tndepeiSfd- 
efioe  of  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  large 
creation  of  Peers,  the  repealing  bill  was 
sanctioned  by  both  branches  of  the  Le- 
gislature, and  became  law.  In  the  year 
ITfily  a  Naturalization  Bill  was  again 
brought  before  Parliament,  and  received 
the  earnest  support  of  Lord  Chatham,  then 
Mr.  Pitt.  It  passed  through  a  committee 
of  this  House  without  much  opposition, 
when,  the  Session  of  Parliament  being 
hurried  to  a  dose  in  consequence  of  the 
sudden  death  of  the  heir  to  the  Throne 
'—the  fiither  of  George  3rd  — the  bill 
was  abandoned,  and  it  has  never  since 
been  revived.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction 
to  me,  in  bringing  forward  a  measure  of 
this  fx>ns6quence,  to  reflect  that  I  have 
toch  high  authorities  in  my  favour ;  and 
that,  whatever  view  the  House  may  take 
of  the  proposition,  that  I  cannot  be  open 
to  the  censure  of  occupying  the  time  of 
the  House  by  agitating  any  strange  or  ill- 
conitdered  scheme  of  legislation.  Indeed, 
Sir,  if  any  reverence  be  due  to  the  beacon 
of  illustrious  names*— a  principle  for  which 
Sir  Francis  Bacon,  one  of  the  greatest  and 
wisest  of  mankind,  contended  within  the 
walk  of  this  House— a  measure  which 
w«  sanctified  by  the  wisdom  and  patriot- 
ism and  constitutional  authority  of  Lord 
GowpCTy  Lord  Somers,  and  Grodolphin,  and 
which,  forty  years  after,  was  vehemently 
reoomiiiaiided  to  Parliament  by  the  first 
and  greatest  of  the  Pitts,  such  a  measure 
will  reoeive  from  this  House  a  candid  and 
fiivmirabie  consideration.  Our  laws  in 
regard  to  foreigners  residing  in  this  conn- 
try,  which  remain  in  neatly  the  same  state 
as  they  were  left  on  the  death  of  King 
William,  are  mote  rigid,  more  inhospitfr- 
hle»  than  those  of  any  other  civilised 
comitry  in  the  world.  We  have  not,  in 
focti  greatly  travelled  in  this  respect  be- 
yond the  liberality  of  Pekin ;  and,  unless 
we  make  haste,  we  shalli  probably,  be 
ovorlakea  by  the  suoerior  ctvUiaatton  of 
CUaai    We  sMn  sliil  dseinms  to  vindi- 


cate the  description  given  of  us  when  we 
were  sunk  in  barbarism,  Penitus  toto  divi- 
sosorbe  Bnlannos.  Our  laws  respecting 
foreigners  at  present  stand  thus: — No 
alien  can  hold  land,  or  any  place  of  trust 
or  emolument  under  the  Crown*  By 
taking  out  letters  patent  of  denization,  a 
foreigner  is  permitted  to  hold  land,  but 
neither  to  inherit  it,  nor  to  transmit  it  to 
his  children  born  prior  to  his  denization. 
But  he  may  still  come  to  Parliament,  and 
obtain  a  private  Naturaliaalion  Act.  The 
indulgence  will  cost  him  from  150/.  to 
200/.  He  can  now  hold  lands,  inherit 
them,  and  bequeath  them  to  any  of  his 
children,  but  he  is  still  cut  oft*  from  most 
of  the  advantages,  and  all  of  the  distinc- 
tions of  social  life.  He  can  hold  no  place 
of  trust  or  emolument,  civil  or  military, 
under  the  Crown.  He  cannot  have  a  seat 
in  either  House  of  Parliament,  or  at  the 
CounciUboard,  and,  if  he  is  a  merchant, 
he  canpot  obtain  the  advantages  of  a  Bri- 
tish subject  in  his  dealings  with  other 
countries  unless  he  can  show  that  he  has 
resided  in  this  country  for  seven  years 
from  the  passing  of  this  act,  never  having 
been  out  of  it  for  more  than  two  months 
at  a  time.  These  various  restrictions 
and  disqualifications  are  continually  pro- 
ductive of  the  severest  hardship  and  pal- 
pable injustice,  especially  in  the  event  of 
marriages  between  foreigners  and  British 
subjects.  I  could  mention  many  instances 
of  this  nature,  which  I  am  sure  would 
command  the  sympathy  of  this  House,  but 
I  think  it  better  to  confine  my  observa- 
tions to  the  general  principles  with  which 
we  have  to  deal.  Sir,  I  would  ask>  what 
is  the  use  of  these  painful  restraints  ^  It 
is  pretended  that  thev  are  necessary  pre^ 
cautions  and  safeguards  against  foreigners 
intermeddling  with  our  national  institu- 
tions. It  is  all  a  farce.  We  don't  believe 
it.  Certainly  the  Members  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  cannot  aftect  to  believe  it ; 
for  when  ever  a  case  occurs  against  which 
these  statutes  w^re  specially  meant  to  pro* 
vide,  we  prove  by  our  conduct  that  we< 
consider  those  statutes  to  be*  what  at  this 
time  of  day  they  certainly  are,  utterly  idle 
and  supererogatory.  Here  is  a  foreign 
person,  a  small  merchant,  the  utmost  at- 
tainment of  whose  ambition  would  bo  the 
office  of  exciseman  or  petty  constable.  I 
admit  that  we  take  adequate  care  that  the 
constitution  shall  not  be  overthrown  by 
this  formidable  charaoter.  By-and-by 
comes  a  foreigner  of  high  dignity,  of 
royal  fakxNUwhusbaiid  to  Sio  QtteeQ*-»al* 
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most  wears  a  crown — capable  of  exerting, 
more  than  any  other  man,  a  prodigious  in- 
fluence on  the  politicad  condition  of  the 
country :  and  what  do  we  do?  We  imme- 
diately shore  aside  all  these  precantionaij 
and  protecting  statutes,  and  we  admit 
him  by  acclamation  into  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  a  British  subject,  with- 
out limitation  or  restriction.  Of  course, 
I  am  not  objecting  to  this  customary 
proceeding.  I  refer  to  it  only  to  contend 
that  if  we  can,  with  safety,  and  with 
advantage  to  the  State,  repeal  these  sta- 
tutes, and  dispense  with  these  provi- 
sions, in  regard  to  one  so  exalted  and  so 
powerful,  that  it  is  a  mockery  to  pretend 
they  are  necessary  for  our  safety  in  the 
case  of  the  humble  traders  and  the  artisans. 
I  have  been  asked  whether,  if  we  should 
induce  foreigners  to  establish  themselves 
in  this  country,  any  practical  advantage 
would  result  from  it,  and  whether  we 
should  not  thereby  aggravate  that  compe- 
tition which  is  already  so  urgent  'among 
us  in  all  the  operations  of  active  life  ?  Sir, 
I  not  only  admit  that  these  are  just  and 
legitimate  inquiries,  but  I  fully  concede 
that,  unless  1  can  answer  them  satisfac- 
torily, I  have  no  ground  to  stand  upon, 
and  that  I  have  no  pretence  whatever  for 
asking  the  sanction  of  this  House  or  coun- 
tenance of  the  Government  to  my  bill. 
Assuredly  it  has  been  from  no  desire  to 
parade  an  empty  and  abstract  liberality  of 
opinion  that  1  have  undertaken  to  advocate 
the  measure.  I  do  sincerely  believe  that  it 
is  a  measure  of  real  good  and  of  sound 
practical  advantage.  I  conceive,  for  rea> 
sons  which  I  will  immediately  state,  that 
the  foreigners  whom  a  ready  access  to  our 
rights  of  citizenship  would  attract  to  this 
country  would  almost  exclusively  be  mer- 
chants, manufactures,  and  artisans,  and 
that  they  would  never  present  themselves 
in  this  country  in  numbers  which  could 
justify  any  rational  apprehension.  Strang- 
ers settling  in  a  foreign  country,  and  espe- 
cially in  this,  must  always  be  exposed  to 
many  disadvantages  as  compared  with  the 
native  inhabitants.  EVen  when  the  law 
made  no  distinction  between  them,  the 
S4icial  isolation  in  which  they  would  be 
placed,  their  ignorance  of  the  laws,  the 
iaoguago,  and  customs  of  their  new  neigh- 
bours, must  always  be,  not  only  extremely 
irksome,  hut  positively  injurious  in  all  the 
business  and  occupations  of  life.  Conse- 
quently, I  imagine  that  few  foreigners 
would  ever  come  to  this  country  for  the 
purpoee  of  settling  here,  unlen  they  were 


confident  they  ponessed  some  expertoeM 
in  business,  some  pro6cieiicy  in  toe  ait% 
some  skill  in  mamufactures  sopeiior  to 
what  might  happen  to  prevail  oefe,  the 
exclusive  posaession  of  which  would  move 
than  counterbalanoe  those  other  drmwiiaciBi 
to  which  I  have  referred.  Foreigners 
settling  now  in  this  country,  tlMNigh 
usually  distinguished  by  intdligeuoe,  in- 
dustry, and  activity,  are  not  of  the  daei 
whom  an  altenuion  in  the  lawa  of  naturali- 
zation would  be  likely  to  attract  here. 
They  have  usually  come  over  to  this  country 
in  viry  humble  drcumttanoes, »  wcAaJk 
in  p»tical»  manoftctures,  or  »  detk.  » 
mercantile  houses.  We  seldom  or  enter 
hear  of  any  master  manufiiictnrer  or  supe- 
rior artizan  settling  in  this  country. 
Formerly,  driven  by  the  religious  and 
political  prosecutions  of  other  states,  they 
came  here  in  crowds  for  refuge,  and  those 
refugees  it  was,  those  emigrants  from  the 
north  of  Italy,  from  the  Netherlands,  and 
from  France,  who  laid  the  foundataons  sf 
almost  all  we  can  now  boast  of  in  the  ma- 
nufactiuing  superiority  of  England.  Such 
persons  have  no  occasion  now  tosedc  an 
asylum  in  this  country,  and  the  harshnem 
and  jealousy  of  our  laws  present  them  no 
other  inducement  to  come  here.  On  the 
other  hand.  Englishmen  settle  freely  in 
other  countries,  carrying  with  them  and 
disseminating  a  knowledge  of  those  arts  to 
her  proficiency  in  which  Great  Britain 
owes  so  much  of  her  power  and  her  station. 
For  it  is  the  policy  of  other  states  to  en« 
courage  fbreig^rs  to  settle  among  them-i- 
it  is  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  to  deter 
them.  Now,'Sir,  1  know  that  I  should  be 
wrong,  1  know  that  1  should  be  orerstating 
my  case,  if  1  attributed  to  the  rigour  of 
our  laws  only  the  infrequency  with  whidi 
foreigners  of  skill  and  oqHtal  establish 
themselves  in  this  country.  I  am  well 
aware  that  several  causes  oonspire  to  pro- 
duce that  eflcct;  but  unquestionably  the 
most  powerful,  the  most  influentia],  of 
those  causes  is  the  state  of  alienation  and 
proscription  to  which  they  are  condemned 
by  our  laws.  In  my  opinion,  this  system 
is  fruitful  in  nothing  but  eril.  We  know 
what  has  been  the  result  of  the  reverse 
system  whenever  it  has  been  tried.  Tlw 
history  of  Venice,  the  history  of  the  Hanse 
Towns,  the  more  recent  historr  of  Holland, 
the  astonishing  and  romantic  history  of 
these  and  of  all  other  states  which  naye 
freely  enrolled  strangers  among  the  body 
of  their  citizens,  affords  the  most  instruo> 
tiye  eyidenoe  of  the  wisdom  of  sock  • 
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policy.  In  an  official  document  recently 
laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House,  and  drawn 
up,  1  believe,  by  the  able  pen  of  Mr. 
Macgregor*  on  the  commercial  statistics  of 
Holland,  there  is  a  remarkable  passage, 
which  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  reading  to 
the  House.  QMr.  Hutt  read  the  passage, 
showing  that  the  prosperity  of  Holland 
was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the 
strangers  who  took  refuge  in  that  state.] 
Such  was  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  manu- 
&cturing  and  commercial  prosperity  of 
Holland :  and  so,  Sir,  it  has  ever  been,  and 
the  great  Creator  of  the  world  has  surely 
not  excepted  this  country  from  the  com- 
mon laws  of  nature.  We  should  derive 
from  a  more  generous  treatment  of  foreign 
settlers  what  every  other  nation  has  uni- 
formly derived  from  it — fresh  facilities  for 
manufBuitures,  fresh  resources  for  our  com- 
merce, and  additional  means  for  giving 
employment  to  our  industry.  But,  Sir^ 
the  competition  !  Would  not  the  influx  of 
strangers  increase  the  competition  which 
is  already  pressing  hard  on  domestic  in- 
dustry ?  Sir,  two  kinds  of  competition  are 
before  us.  That  which  may  take  place 
within  our  own  borders,  among  indivi- 
duals— a  competition  stimulating  inge- 
nuity, promoting  industry  and  exertion, 
suggesting  improvements,  and,  by  enhanc- 
ing the  quality  of  our  commodities,  en- 
larging the  markets  for  disposing  of  them. 
This  kind  of  competition  is  before  us,  and 
this  we  may  take,  or  we  must  prepare 
ourselves  for  a  competition  far  more  for- 
midable— I  mean  that  which  we  must 
engage  in  with  the  superior  skill  of  rival 
nations  in  the  other  markets  of  the  world. 
If  the  foreigner  is  our  superior  in  the 
fabrication  of  silks,  of  shawls,  of  velvets,  of 
dyed  goods^  printed  muslins,  glass,  &c., 
we  must  deal  with  that  superiority  in  one 
way  or  another ;  we  must  either  give  way 
before  it,  withdraw  from  the  market  when, 
ever  it  confronts  us,  or  we  must  adroit  the 
foreigner  to  our  homes,  receive  him  as  our 
instructor,  and  learn  from  him  the  secret 
of  that  excellence  which  has  given  a  supe- 
riority to  his  countrymen.  The  latter 
course  surely  Is  the  one  which  prudence 
and  a  sense  of  our  best  interests  suggests. 
To  me,  indeed,  it  appears,  that  a  ready 
interchange  of  abode  among  the  inhabitants 
of  different  countries  is  the  appointed 
means  by  which  new  arts,  new  discoveries, 
new  additions  to  the  comforts  and  conve- 
niences of  life,  must  di£fuse  themselves.  It 
deems  to  me  one  of  the  benevolent  instru- 
ments of  the  wise  purposes  of  that  Provi- 


dence which  has  laid,  in  the  reciprocal 
necessities  both  of  individuals  and  of 
nations,  the  firmest  groundwork  of  human 
society.  This  is  the  case  which  I  venture 
to  submit  to  the  House.  I  presume  to 
think  that  I  have  partly  proved  to  this 
House  that  our  laws  relating  to  foreign 
settlers  are  at  variance  with  the  judgment 
of  some  of  the  wisest  men  who  have  ever 
adorned  this  country — that  if  at  any  time 
they  were  useful  as  safeguards  to  the  state, 
they  are  useless  now  ;  and  that  we  prove 
that  we  think  them  useless  by  constantly 
suspending  and  disregarding  them — that 
they  are  repugnant  to  the  policy  of  the  most 
flourishing  communities  of  other  times,  and 
to  that  of  all  the  civilized  countries  of 
the  present  day — and,  lastly,  that  while 
they  are  useless  to  our  political  institutions 
they  are  seriously  detrimental  to  every 
other  national  interest,  by  obstructing  that 
free  introduction  of  foreign  improvements 
and  discoveries  which  is  essential  to  our 
manufacturing  and  commercial  prosperity. 
Now,  Sir,  if  1  wanted  any  other  argument 
to  recommend  my  bill  to  the  House,  I 
should  draw  it  from  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  country.  There  are  persons 
who,  looking  at  the  econdmical  evils  that 
surround  us — at  our  social,  financial,  and 
commercial  diflSculties — ^persuade  them- 
selves that  we  are  approaching  one  of  those 
great  changes  to  which  other  states  and 
empires  have  submitted  before  us.  I  do 
not  share  in  any  such  dark  apprehensions. 
In  the  unequalled  energy  of  our  people— 
in  the  yet  unshaken  resources  of  our  in- 
dustry— in  our  vast  colonial  dependencies 
— and,  I  will  say  it,  in  the  honour,  recti- 
tude, and  integrity  of  public  men — I  think 
the  welfare  of  our  country  is  yet  secure. 
But  of  this  I  am  quite  sure,  that  if  we  are 
to  hold  on  in  our  course  of  prosperity,  it 
can  only  be  by  adapting  every  part  of  the 
machine  of  society  to  that  increased  exer- 
tion which  it  must  be  called  upon  to  make, 
and  by  taking  care  that  every  incumbrance 
which  clogs  the  free  action,  either  of  indi- 
viduals or  the  community,  is  carefully  and 
prudently  removed.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  announced  it,  as  one  of  the  ob- 
jects of  his  policy,  to  increase  the  demand 
for  labour,  and  to  extend  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  country.  Who  will  refuse 
to  acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  such  a  pur- 
pose?—who  will  refuse  to  co-operate  in 
such  an  undertaking  ?  It  is  from  a  belief 
that  I  am  promoting  that  great  national 
object  that  I  have  submitted  this  bill  to 
the  judgment  of  the  House.    I  trust  Uiat 
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fW  tliwu*  aad  tke  GofernoieBt  will  give  it 
tWcir  suKtioo»  for  I  knov  that  the  bis- 
«MT  of  igcs  will  attest  that  the  progress 
«rMti«is  in  the  arts  of  ciriliaatioo,  and 
ia  all  Unit  minislen  to  the  highest  in- 
teresis  of  nankiod,  has  been  more  de- 
pendent on  the  fireedom  of  their  commerce, 
and  on  the  liberality  with  which  they  have 
treated  foreignersi  than  on  any  otiter  cir- 
ciimslanoe  tonde.  The  hon.  Member 
moftd  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second 
time. 

Sir  James  Oraham  said,  that,  perceiving 
the  auxions  impatience    of   the  House, 
which,  considering  the  important  subject 
that  was  coming  on  for  discussion  was 
most  natural,  he  should    trespass  upon 
their  indulgence  for  a  very  short  time. 
He  begged  to  assure  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
that  it  was  not  from  any  want  of  respect 
for  the  elaborate  observations  which  he 
had  addreued  to  the  House,  if  ho  failed 
to  follow  him  upon  all  the  topics  he  had 
touched  upon.    It  was  enough  for  him 
shortly  to  state  to  the  House  the  reasons 
whv,  upon  full  consideration,  it  appeared 
to  him  and  his  colleagues  that  it  was  not 
expedient  to  give  their  assent  to  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  thtt  bill.     He  really  must 
be  excused  for  stating,  that  he  was  clearly 
of  opinion  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  failed  to 
demonstrate  ant  practical  inconvenience 
arising  from  the  law  as  it  now  stood.  Every 
facility  was  given  to  aliens  coming  to  this 
country  to  obtain   from  the  Crown,  by 
letters    of  denization,  the  enjoyment  of 
most  important  rights.    Bv  that  means, 
an  alien  was  enabled  to  hold  real  and 
piersonal   property,  and   to  enjoy   every 
rghiy  as  regarded  property^  possessed  by 
British  subjects,  except  that  of  being  able 
to  take  property  by  inheritance.    If  an 
aliou  sought  to  enlarge  those  rights*  and 
obtain  the  right  of  inheritance,  it  then 
became  necessary  for  him  to  get  the  con- 
sent of  Parliament.    Now,  with  resard  to 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  an  ac  of  natu- 
ralisation, he  was  really  not  qatte  certain 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  that  which  be  was 
about  to  state,  but  be  believed  that  the 
process  unde  this  bill  would  be  as  tardy, 
or  at  least  as  expensive  as  the  process  of 
obtaining  from  Parliament  a  bill  of  natu- 
ralisation.    He  was  of  opinion  that  the 
course  proposed  by  the  hon.  Oentlemaa 
would  neither  be  more  speedy  nor  less 
expensive  than  the  course  of  proceeding 
by  bill.    In  the  first  place,  be  must  de» 
eidedly  abject  to  refernng  the  qeeetaoa  le 


a  particular  portion  of  the  Privy  Coiindl ; 
namely,  the  judicial  committee  of   the 
Council,  which  was  preciaely  that  portion 
of  the  Council  which  was  not  respioesible 
for  advising    the    Crown.     If  leference 
ought  to  be  made  to  any  portion  of  the 
Council,  it  should  be  to  that  portioo  of  it 
which  was  subject  to  respotasibility,  and 
at  the  same  time  possessed  the  special 
confidence  of  the  Sovereign.     But  these 
were  minor  objections,  on  which  be  did 
not  rely.    Since  the  Revolution  of  I68S 
the  law  had  stood  in  the  main  as  it  stood 
at  the  present  day.    There  was  a  short 
period  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  when 
the  Act  of  Settlement  passed  at  the  Revo- 
lution was  repealed.    But  that  experiment 
made  against  the  case  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman.   The  experiment  was  tried  for 
three  years,  but  it  did  not  meet  with  the 
approt>ation    of   the    country,    and    the 
original    enactment    under    the  Act    of 
Settlement  was  re-enforced.    A  natural 
jealousy   was  felt  at  that  period  against 
the  possibility  of  foreign  councillors  oetng 
introduced  to  high  stations  in  this  country 
by  court  favour.     Precautions  were  there- 
fore taken  against  the  possibility  of  sudi 
an  occurrence,  and  no  attempt  had  aince 
been  made  to  alter  the  law  as  then  settled, 
except  on  one  occasion  during  the  reigo 
of  George  the  2nd.     Well,  what  was  the 
shape  in  which  the  question  now  pre- 
sented itself,    no   attempt  having  been 
made  to  alter  the  Act  of  Settlement  since 
the  reign  of  George  the  2od  ?    He  could 
not  understand   what  was  the  practical 
grievance  which  was  not  met  by  the  two 
arrangements  he  had  already  nsentioned, 
namely,  letters  of  denisatlon,  or  the  awans 
of  obtaining  of  further  privileges  by  an  ad 
of  naturalisation,  which  in  999  cases  out 
of  1,000  passed  without  opposition.    But 
there  did  remain  that  great  and  importaot 
privilege  which,  according  to  the  act  of 
William  the  3id,  no  act  of  naturalisatiou 
oould  confer,  namely,  the  Mht  of  sitiiog 
in  Parliament  and  at  the  Council-board. 
Now,  his  real  objection  to  the  bill  wua, 
that  it  went  to  repeal  a  provisioo  in  Ibe 
Act  of  Settlement  which  he  considersd 
most  wholesome*    The  bon.  Gentleman 
had  alluded  lo  the  opmion  that  we  weie 
at  the  eve  of  great  and  serious  ehangea. 
NoW|  in  his  opinion,  one  of  the  simfSest 
means  of  preventing  great,  and  fouKuli 
and  awful  changes,  was  to  give  resistaaoe 
to  petty  and  small  changes   like  tiMee 
aov    propoeedf    wlucb  wesu  peHMly 
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uncalled  for,  and  which  could  not  be 
defended  upon  any  plea  of  necessity. 
He  was  convinced  that  il  was  the  general 
feeling  of  the  country — it  might  be  a 
vulgar  prejudice,  but  still  he  confessed  he 
partook  of  it,  and  he  believed  that  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom  felt,  that 
it  was  fitting,  that  the  Members  of  their 
Legislature  should  be  native-born  sub- 
jects, and  persons  capable  of  taking  into 
consideration  their  habits,  their  feelings, 
and  their  associations.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  made  a  quotation  from  Virgil, 
who  spoke  of  this  country,  when  its  in- 
habitants were  in  a  savage  state,  as  being 


tt 


toto  divisos  orbe  Britaonos." 


He  would  answer  the  hon.  Gentleman  by 
a  quotation  from  the  same  authority,  and 
say, 

**  Tu  regere  imperio  populbs,  Romone,  me- 
mento ; 
He  tibi  erunt  artes/' 

He  was  for  British  subjects  being  the 
Legislators  of  Britain. 

Dr.  Slock  said,  he  had  seconded  the 
motion  from  a  knowledge  of  the  beneficial 
effects  which  had  been  produced  by  a 
similar  system  in  Ireland.  He  doubted 
the  accuracy  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet** 
opinion  as  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
naturalization  by  means  of  the  authority 
of  the  Privy  Council  being  as  great  or  as 
expensive  as  by  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
But  these  were  matters  which  could  be 
better  considered  in  committee. 

Mr.  Aglumby  feared  that  the  effect  of 
the  bill  might  be  to  sow  discomfort  in  many 
families,  and  to  unsettle  the  tiilea  to  many 
estates.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  it 
would  not  be  pressed  to  a  division*  He 
eotertaioed  many  objections  to  the  bill ; 
but  after  the  opposition  which  had  been 
oflfered  by  the  right  hon*Barooet,  he  would 
not  state  them  to  the  House.  Under  the 
preseat  system  an  Act  of  Parliament  might 
be  obtained,  giving  to  aliens  many  of  the 
advantages  proposed  by  this  bill*  and 
giving  them  full  protection.  He  greatly 
objected  to  any  measure  which  would  in^ 
terfere  with  the  contingent  and  vested 
rights  of  Britisb-borti  subjects;  and  this 
bill  wooid  certainly  have  that  e£bet,  nnlasa 
very  stringent  clauses  were  introduced  to 
guard  against  it.  He  would  not  consent 
to  an  alteration  of  the  law  which  would 
give  to  foreigners  more  extended  rights 
than  they  had  at  present,  but  he  would  go 
as  far  m  poa#iblt  with  th#  hotb  Member 


to  diminish  the  expences  which  were  tp- 
curred  in  obtaining  bills  of  naturalization. 

Captain  Pechell  did  not  agree  with  his 
hon.  Friend  in  his  praise  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  who  he  thought  had  treated  the 
hon.  Member  for  Gateshead  uncourteously, 
by  stopping  the  bill  in  the  present  stage. 
Neither  could  he  agree  with  that  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  that  the  bill  of  the 
Member  for  Gateshead  WM  for  petty  pur- 
poses. One  of  its  objects  was  to  get  rM 
of  the  excessive  amount  of  fees  paid  to 
the  Attorney-general,  the  Solicitor-gene- 
ral, and  other  officers,  which  were  a  mon- 
strous grievance.  The  lowest  amount  of 
these  fees  was  98/.,  but  seven  persona 
might  join  in  the  same  bill.  That  number 
had  on  one  occasion,  he  believed,  been 
exceeded,  when  the  whole  musical  band 
of  George  the  Third  was  at  once  nato^ 
ralized.  And  was  it  not  a  monstrous 
grievance,  that  a  man  who  had  fought  the 
battles  of  this  country  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Peninsular  war,  and  lost  a 
limb,  should  lose  the  franchise  because  he 
was  born  of  English  parents  in  Germany. 
He  knew  of  such  a  case,  where  the  man 
who  had  been  allowed  to  vote  under  the 
Reform  Act,  was  objected  to  by  the  Con- 
servatives* He  thought,  afler  the  in» 
dustry  shown  by  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Gateshead,  the  Government 
wonld  see  the  necessity  of  doing  some« 
thing  on  this  Subject. 

Mr.  Labouchere  vrould  support  the  se- 
cond reading  by  his  vote,  if  the  hon. 
Mover  carried  the  question  to  a  division. 
His  experience  taught  him,  that  there 
were  many  particulars  in  which  the  law 
pressed  upon  foreigners  with  unnecessary 
severity.  As  Government  was  determined 
to  do  nothing,  he  would  vote  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill ;  not  that  he 
approved  of  all  its  details,  but  because  be 
thought  that  it  might  In  the  Committee  be 
reduced  to  a  shape  which  would  be  unob- 
jectionable. There  was  a  broad  distinction 
between  admitting  foreigners  to  seata  in 
Parliament)  and  in  the  Privy  Coueeil,  and 
allowing  them  the  rights  of  property  b^ 
longing  to  British  subjects,  and  of  whtefa 
they  were  now  deprived^  Seata  in  the 
two  Houses  and  in  the  Privy  Council,  he 
admitted,  ought  to  be  reserved  to  British 
subjects :  but  still  much  might  be  done  to 
lessen  the  expense  of  naturalization,  so 
that  not  only  rich  fbreignerSi  but  com- 
paratively poor  shopkeepers,  should  enjoy 
the  edventage. 


{comuoNs;         ^ 

Mi.  aiMMLoatfiMtMii  iJk  (wrtion.  Th*  I  "  Otlwr  cMntha  bad 
^  w"-»,^*Mlb»l  night  •h.lied  nehe.  by  J»  Frmdi  rApw  wUliDg  lh«^ 
!f  ™  TZuJuL  H.  it.  On  .  for-  l»''  P"ne>PJ^'y  G|«[  Bnt.m,  where,  by  the 
^  .*«—**  itaf  "Ithl  hou.  BwoMl  h«l  „„h«„'„a  hKl  been  «l  op.  »irf  other,  impro.- 
.pyvMM  .iK  iiMiMttnt,  IncsiiM  beUiougbC  ed,  to  ibe  |rc(l  adrai>cem«Dt  of  trade,  and  (Im 
^  w«xi  U«tMi«r  k  powor  Irom  ibe  Far-  |  imiI  luroiDg  ibe  baluice  tbrreof  to  tlw  pi^*- 
<iLMtti^  '"  '*"  Crowu.   whicb  PjrliiiineQt  "■  '■    '-'■-■-■■ 

M^U  lu   rttUtin,     He  dow  give  np  tb«t 

i^muimI  of  oppOMtion,    anil   opposed  the 

KU  tMcauie,  b*  nid,  he  wished  to  cart^ 

OHl   llw  Muril  of  the   Ac  I  of  Selilement.    ponof  iheReToloiiooMtaeinent,by 

■IW  righrhoo.Bitt.net  had  ippealed  lo    *'"'""*'^l''^r'''?5  ^^  V?*? '!''l!r'^ 
.  _     ..i^_.  ..1..-L  u I  .J  J[L  -1 .    ""rir  SOO.OOO/.  to  die  Bank  of  En|l>iid,  ud 


«  of  FriDce  lod  bennfit  of  tbi*  mlioa." 
And  farther,  tbit  tbese fiwdgnen 
'  Had  gm'Jf  coDtributed  toward* then 


ptejudkei  which  he 
if  uot  quite  obaolete.  It  wii  i  proof 
the  enlighteoed  and  adrinciog  spirit  of 
iIm  age  diat  iodifference  to  the  tubject 
bad  taken  the  place  of  that  previoui  hcx- 
tilitf  which  bad  been  msniretted  agaiuit 
tlKiigners  in  bygooe  tinn.  HoUit  aptid 
wufforet  iMoaeaOatMrt  q*tm  Mine  peregrin' 
nm  vocoMKi.  No  foreigner  ever  came  to 
Utile  uDongit  ui  who  did  not  tbink  he 
poaMMed  KHne  advaatagei  over  llie  inha- 
bitiaia  of  the  countr;,  and  if  he  really  did 
poaaen  those  adranlageB  his  tetllement 
could  not  but  be  of  advantage  to  the  coud- 
liy.  Mr.  M'Culloch  had  stated,  that  such 
were  the  natural  sdvaniages  possessed  by 
tbe  t)ati*es  over  foreigners,  that  no  fo- 
reigner, unless  possessed  of  superior  skill, 
would  ever  come  and  settle  amongst  us ; 
and  he  added,  that  the  influx  of  auch  fo- 
reigners could  not  but  be  of  advantage  to 
Ibis  country.  In  the  reign  of  Cbsrlei  2nd. 
no  less  than  126  foreign  weavers  had  set- 
tled in  Canterbury.  The  king  bad  given 
them  a  charter,  and  their  descendants 
were  living  at  Spilalfieldi  at  the  present 
day.  This  was  one  of  those  small  changes 
which,  if  granted  in  time,  was  wisely 
granted — and  the  granting  of  which  was 
necessary  to  prevent  greater  changes  being 
demanded  in  our  internal  economy.  Tbe 
bill  should  have  his  cordial  support, 
for  it  might  be  considered  one  more  link 
in  the  happily  lengthening  chain  of  uni- 
venal  toleration. 

'.  Kmart  said :  Amidst  the  interrup- 
which  the  dinner-hour  always  pro- 
duced in  the  House,  he  was  only  induced 
«  rise  for  two  reasons.  First,  he  wished 
a  confirm  the  statement  of  the  boa.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Smylhe)  who  had  preceded 
him,  on  the  tptoi  results  which  might  be 
this  measure;  and  that  from 
^iy-(aithfnl  authority — their  own 
—  the  "  Parliamentary  Htstocy" 
licfa  be  would  read,    It  was  there 
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glad  were  almost    ^.^^  r^^oo^   ,„   h^r.   „earl,    SfiOOfiOOl. 
ilerling  in  the  Government." 

So  mud)  for  me  point,  tbe  evidcace  ef 
the  past — in  favour  of  the  prekent  n»f  iwn 
His  next  pcnut  was  this — (o  oomct  (if  it 
might  be  allowed  him)  tbe  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet (Sir  James  Graham).  Tbe  Hoase 
knew  that  a.  measure  similar  to  tbia  is 
principle  was  introduced  and  passed  in  the 
year  1709.  It  was  brought  ia  by  Mr. 
Wortley  Montague.  Tbe  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet (Sir  James  Graham)  hu  stated,  and 
stated  truly,  that  it  was  repealed  three 
years  afterwards ;  but  be  had  stated  ii>eor- 
rectly  that  it  was  repealed  becaoae  "  it 
did  not  give  aattsfactioo  to  tbe  natioa.' 
The  real  reason  for  its  repeal  was,  because 
it  was  introduced  by  tbe  Wbiga  in  1709, 
This  was  a  sufficient  cause  why  h  ihoiild 
be  repealed  by  the  Tories  in  1713.  Bo- 
liDf(hrokc's  party  were  then  in  power. 
The  Whigs  ami  MaHborourii  had  been 
ejected,  and  this,  not  the  •■  dissatisfiKtimi 
of  the  natioo,**  caused  the  repeal  of  tbe 
measure.  A  similar  Inll  was  introduced 
in  the  year  1751.  Here  again  the  Bill 
waa  dropped,  but  it  was  not  dropped  for 
the  reason  asMgned  by  tbe  right  ban. 
Baronet— that  it  did  not  give  "  aaliAc- 
tion  to  the  nation."  It  waa  dropped  be- 
cause in  that  year  Priace  Frederick  of 
Walea  died,  and,  though  fas«^t  in  by  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle's  admioutiatioa,  tbe 
death  of  the  i  ~ 


aauffi 


3  nioce  internipted,  and,  in 
bet,  extinguisaed  the  measure.  He  (Mr. 
Ewart)  had  thus  dl^MMed  of  these  two 


lor  Cockermouth.  He  admitted  bis  boa. 
Friend's  <^ectioo,  as  fiir  as  it  went.  But  it 
was  an  objection  of  detail.  It  was  aa  ob- 
jection for  the  committee.  It  caold  ast 
be  ui^ed  aa  aa  objectioii  to  the  seooad 
reading  of  the  bill,  which  iavalved  only  tbe 
assent  of  the  House  to  the  priadplaaad 
spirit  of  tbe  b 


tbe  introdnctioa  of  tbe  Ull  ia|      Mi.  £fNf(  wm  about  la  nply,  i 
1/09,  that 
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The  Speaker  stopped  the  hoD.  Member. 
An  ameodraent  was,  he  believed^  to  be 
moved. 

Sir  J.  GraJiam  moved  that  the  bill  be 
read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months. 

Mr.  Hutt  in  reply,  observed  that  he 
had  never  conversed  with  any  man  who 
did  not  think  the  present  state  of  the  law 
was  unjust  to  foreigners,  and  unworthy  of 
the  country,  and  of  the  liberality  of  the 
age.  He  read  a  passage  from  a  petition, 
in  answer  to  his  (Sir  J.  Graham's)  assertion 
that  nobody  had  complained  of  the  present 
state  of  the  law.  He  thought  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  made  a  sneering 
speech,  full  of  mis-statements,  though 
unintentional. 

Amendment  carried.     Bill  put  off. 

Church  of  Scotland— Adjourned 
Debate.]  On  the  Order  of  the  Day  for 
resuroine:  the  adjourned  debate, 

Mr.  C.  Bruce  expressed  his  concurrence 
in  the  statement  that  this  was  no  party 
question,  the  interests  involved  were  of  a 
higher  and  more  enduring  character ;  and 
he  believed,  that  the  object  of  the  hon. 
MoVer,  and  those  who  supported  him, 
was  to  restore  peace  and  harmony  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  If  be  thought  that 
the  measure  would  have  the  effect  antici- 
pated, he  would  not  allow  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance of  his  sitting  on  the  Ministerial 
side  of  the  House,  to  interfere  with  the 
attainment  of  an  object  so  beneficial.  It 
was  because  he  was  convinced,  that  to 
carry  the  motion,  would  rather  aggravate 
than  allay  religious  dissension,  that  he 
opposed  it.  The  present  state  of  affairs 
was  making  the  Church  of  Scotland  a 
great  evil,  instead  of  its  being  a  blessing, 
as  it  had  continued  for  150  years.  He 
complained  that  one  important  party  had 
been  left  out  of  view  in  the  discussion — 
he  meant  such  of  the  clergy  as  held 
moderate  and  constitutional  opinions,  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  spiritual  rights  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  Reference  had  been 
made  to  a  speech  he  had  made  in  1834 ; 
he  could  not  answer  for  the  correctness  of 
the  report  of  that  speech,  but  the  question 
in  its  present  shape  had  not  then  arisen. 
The  claims  of  the  Church  now  were  not 
only  for  its  spiritual  jurisdiction,  but  that 
they  alone  should  be  the  interpreters  of 
what  was  within  their  jurisdiction.  Dr. 
Candlish  stated  on  the  4th  of  February 
last,  that  no  mere  non-intrusion  or  anti- 
patronage  measure  would  put  the  Church 


right,  unless  it  secured  to  the  Church  a 
jurisdiction  to  determine  for  itself,  and 
to  regulate  its  own  conduct  in  spiritual 
matters,  and  as  to  what  fell  within  its  own 
jurisdiction,  leaving  to  the  Court  of  Set-' 
sion  to  determine  all  civil  matters.  Now 
he  contended,  that  any  claim  to  spiritual 
power  not  conceded  by  the  State  could  not 
be  held  good.  The  church  had  put  forth 
its  books  of  discipline,  but  they  had  not 
been  recognised  by  the  State;  and  when' 
be  looked  at  the  claims  there  set  forth,  he 
did  not  wonder  that  they  had  not  been  re- 
cognised by  a  lay  Parliament.  Thefirstbook' 
of  discipline,  however,  had  had  one  effect 
— it  gave  rise  to  the  first  covenant,  which 
became  so  popular  that  the  clergy,  though 
frustrated  in  their  intention,  as  set  forth 
in  the  first  book  of  discipline,  had  beea 
obliged  to  adopt  it  as  far  as  the  State  was 
concerned.  All  the  claims  of  the  Church 
were  contained  in  the  enactment  of  1592, 
re-granted  in  1690,  both  which  acts  might 
be  called  charters  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. It  was  the  duty  of  the  civil  magis- 
trates, by  law,  to  prevent  schisms  in  the 
parishes,  and  the  Court  of  Session  only 
ordered  the  church  courts  to  take  the 
presentee,  as  the  statute  required,  upon 
trial ;  if  upon  trial  he  should  not  have 
been  found  fitted,  be  was  sure  that  neither 
the  Church  of  Scotland  nor  any  of  the 
judges  would  have  interfered.  He  was 
sorry  to  hear  any  Scotch  lawyer,  particu- 
larly the  late  Lord  Advocate,  holcl  up  the 
law  courts  unjustly  to  reprobation.  They 
sat  there  to  administer  justice.  They  dia 
not  go  out  of  their  way  to  bring  causes, 
but  when  causes  were  brought  before 
them,  they  were  bound  to  decide.  He 
thought  that  no  Government  would  recom- 
mend, and  no  Parliament  would  ever 
sanction,  the  pretensions  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  because  if  those  claims  were 
granted,  they  would  establish  a  spiritual 
tyranny  worse  and  more  intolerable  than 
that  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  from  which 
they  had  been  delivered.  The  demand 
which  had  been  made  was  for  the  abolition 
of  patronage.  He  knew  it  had  been  said, ' 
that  it  was  not  intended  to  abolish  pa-' 
tronage  by  the  veto  law,  but  that  it  was 
intended  to  maintain  patronage.  But  pa- 
tronage was  part  of  the  compact  between 
the  Church  and  the  State ;  and  the  pro- 
posal of  the  General  Assembly  went  to 
impair  the  rights  of  patronage,  to  deal 
with  the  vested  rights  of  patronage,  and  to 
a  breach  of  that  compact.  *   He  did  not 
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wbb  to  set  ap  the  yetted  righti  of  the 
patrons  as  a  iNir  to  fature  improvement ; 
if  they  showed  that  great  beoefits  would 
be  derived  from  the  abolition  of  those 
rights ;  but  those  who  aought  improve- 
ment should  show  firsC,  that  the  system 
which  they  wished  to  abolish  was  bad,  and 
that  the  majority  interested  in  it  desired 
its  abolition  ;  ana  secondly,  that  the  system 
they  would  establish  would  support  the 
object  they  sou^t  to  attain.  The  prties 
bad  utterly  failed  to  prove  both  con- 
ditions. Under  the  present  law  it  was 
asserted,  that  there  was  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  intrusion  of  the  most  unpopu- 
lar presentee;  but  he  thought  that  the 
law  did  prevent  this*  The  patron  could 
only  choose  from  one  class  of  persons^ 
the  licentiates  or  probationera  of  the 
Church.  The  Presbvtery  might  have 
been  deceived  in  the  character  of  the  per- 
son they  had  admitted,  the  party  might 
have  become  an  improper  man,  but  could 
a  patron  intrude  such  an  improper  person 
on  the  parish  ?  No.  The  Presbvtery  was 
obliged  to  take  the  party  on  trial  in  mat- 
ters of  doctrine,  morals,  and  learning; 
notice  was  given  to  the  parish  to  which 
he  was  to  be  appointed,  objections  were 
invited,  and  if  those  objections  were  estab- 
lished to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Presbytery 
they  were  bound  to  reject  him.  It  was 
almost  impossible  that  an  improper  person 
could  be  intruded  into  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  But  the  law  did  lay  upon  the 
Presbyterjf  a  great  and  responsible  dniy, 
from  which  the  Presbytery  wished  to 
shrink ;  they  desired  to  hand  it  over  to 
the  parishioners,  without  any  limit  to  the 
capriciousness  with  which  it  might  be 
exercised.  They  proposed  to  give  the 
power,  not  to  the  whole  parishioners,  but 
to  a  particular  class — it  was  given  only  tu 
such  heads  of  families  as  were  communi- 
cants. Now,  the  clergy  alone  had  the 
power  to  admit  to,  or  to  exclude  from  the 
sacrament,  and  thus  they  had  the  power 
to  increase  or  diminish  the  number  of 
those  who  should  exercise  the  veto.  He 
did  not  say  that  this  power  would  be 
abused,  but  it  was  too  great  a  power  to 
trust  to  the  Church.  As  an  instance  of 
what  might  take  place,  he  would  mention 
that  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Mackintosh 
from  Dagleish,  his  right  hon.  Friend  be* 
low  him  (Sir  James  Graham)  appointed  a 
gentleman  of  high  character.  Out  of  a 
parish  of  1 ,700  souls  there  were  only  ten 
communicants,  and  a  majority  consisting 


of  six,  a  large  pioportioo  of  whom  could 
not  write  their  oames,  vetoed  that  gentle* 
man.  Thus  worthy  and  estimable  pien 
were  rejected,  and  p«|  to  groat  anxiety 
by  this  moft  absara  eoaclOMOt  of  tho 
veto.  But  then  i|  waa  said  that  the  veto 
had  worked  well«  To  be  sure,  il  bad 
worked  well  at  first,  but  what  would  he 
the  result  after  a  littk  while  ?  The  case 
of  Dagleisb  was  a  pretty  good  example 
of  what  the  resalt  woald  bt.  He  had, 
however,  little  satiafactioa  in  daaliag  with 
the  veto  at  all,  and  he,  tberofore,  pasaed 
from  it.  It  waa  said,  that  the  peopla  of 
Scotland  were  ia  favour  of  this  change. 
He  entirely  differed  from  that  view  of  we 
case.  No  one  would  deny  that  siiiety-niBe 
out  of  onehundred  of  the  proprietota  ol  land 
in  Scotland  were  against  the  claims  of  the 
dominant  party  in  the  Church  of  Sootland. 
He  might  be  told,  perhapa,  that  a  large 
number  of  these  were  Episcopalians.  This 
might  be ;  but  still  he  knew,  thtt  a  large 
portion  were  great  supporters  of  the 
scheme  of  Church  extensioo,  and  that  no 
clau  had  subscribed  more;  not  ooly» 
therefore,  would  the  carrying  of  this  plan 
separate  parties  from  the  Charch,  but  it 
would  alienate  the  feeling  of  those  who 
were  separated  before.  He  denied  also 
that  the  majority  of  the  middle  classes  in 
Scotland  were  favourable  to  the  veto ;  be 
believed  that  they  were  generally  averse  to 
giving  grea  er  power  to  the  cleffgy.  He 
thought  that  the  diarecter  of  the  periodi* 
cal  press  showed  this.  The  whole  of  the 
periodical  of  Sootland»  with  the  exoeptioo 
of  five  or  six  ncwspapera,  establisbeid  by 
the  dominant  party  in  the  Cherch  olT 
Scotland  to  advocate  their  views,  were  op- 
posed to  the  veto.  Was  not  that  some 
proof  of  the  feeling  of  the  middle  classes  ? 
The  editors  of  the  periodical  press  were  as 
able  and  as  intelligent  a  set  of  mee  as  ex- 
isted in  connection  with  the  preu;  he 
knew  many  of  them,  and  he  was  sure  thai 
they  would  not  advocate  in  the  press  a 
principle  which  in  their  breasts  tliey  disa- 
vowed, but  he  did  not  think  that  they 
would  continue  to  write  in  soch  a  sense 
and  in  such  a  direction  as  would  lose  their 
circulation.  His  conclusion,  therefore, 
from  this  state  of  the  preu  was,  that  the 
middle  classes  were  against  the  veto. 
They  were  attached  to  the  Church  as 
tistabli»lied  by  the  constitution,  but  not  to 
the  new-fangled  Church  which  waa  now 
attempted  to  be  established.  The  poorer 
clasKs  had  no  feeling  about  patrooagtt 
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except  thai  they  were  in  favour  of  such  a 
reKtriction  of  patronage  as  would  give 
them  an  efficient  control  over  their  minis- 
ters. A  considerable  number,  no  doubt, 
believed  that  the  claims  advocated  by  the 
Church  would  lead  to  a  change  of  the  law 
which  would  give  them  this  power,  and  he 
was  not  surprised  that  they  advocated  it. 
But  the  main  feeling  was  raised  by  the 
cry  that  the  Church  was  in  danger ;  and 
this  had  most  probably  raised  a  support. 
In  one  parish  a  minister  told  his  congre- 
gation that  one  party  advocated  the  cause 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and 
that  the  other  party  advocated  the  cause 
of  Satan,  and  then  called  upon  his  pa- 
rishioners to  sign  the  petitions.  Another 
clergyman  had  told  his  congregation  only 
to  conceive  the  danger  of  the  King  of  the 
French  being  in  correspondence  with  Queen 
Victoria,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  back 
the  Pope  as  the  head  of  ihe  religion  of  Eng- 
land, [**  Name^  name."]  He  would  not 
mention  the  name,  but  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  write  to  the  clergyman  in  question. 
The  people  were  much  alarmed  at  the  re- 
port, and  when  they  inquired  what  answer 
her  Majesty  bad  given,  it  was  said  that 
**  it  was  kept  secret."  He  thought  that 
this  was  an  attempt  to  disparage  her  Ma- 
jesty and  her  Government.  The  clergy- 
man, in  reply  to  him,  had  denied  many  of 
the  statements  made  against  him,  but  he 
admitted  that,  in  the  course  of  his  obser- 
vations, he  did  mention  that  a  report  was 
current  that  so  and  so  was  the  case,  and 
that  he  had  mentioned  it  to  the  people. 
That  was  the  way  in  which  the  people 
were  gulled.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Forbes,  a  clergyman,  who  wrote 
of  the  state  of  agitation  which  now  pre- 
vailed. He  said,  that  perversion  of  the 
truth,  gross  exaggeration,  slander,  in- 
sinuations and  daring  bravado,  if  not  ac- 
tual sedition,  had  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  people,  by  the  aid  of  glowing 
eloquence  employed  in  the  name  of  reli- 
p;ion.  These  means  were  chiefly  employed 
amongst  the  lower  classes  of  the  people, 
and  it  was  to  the  claims  of  men  who  thus 
conducted  themselves  that  concession  was 
required  to  be  made.  The  reformation  of 
the  municipal  corporations  in  Scotland 
had  introduced  new  members  into  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly,  and  to  the  exertions  of 
t-hese  persons  he  believed  that  all  the  un- 
happy controversy  which  had  arisen  was 
attributable.  The  Government  had  been 
reproached  for  not  having  introduced  some 


measure  to  settle  these  disputes.  They  had 
had  small  encouragement  to  undertake  such 
a  measure ;  but  he  thought  that  they  had 
shown  the  most  anxious  desire  to  procure 
some  adjustment  of  the  question.  A  bill 
was  brought  in  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  in 
another  place,  upon  the  subject,  and  since 
then  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department  had  shown  the 
greatest  willingness  to  do  everything  short 
of  conceding  those  vast  claims  which  were 
made  by  the  General  Assembly ;  and  last 
year  he  had  even  exhibited  a  disposition 
to  go  further  than  many  hon.  Members 
who  supported  her  Majesty's  Government. 
If  the  Church  took  rational  and  proper 
steps — if  they  rescinded  the  veto  law,  and 
put  themselves  in  such  a  position  that 
measures  might  be  taken  on  their  behalf, 
and  abstained  from  resisting  the  law  of 
the  State,  then,  indeed,  some  ^od  might 
be  done ;  but  it  was  unreasonable  that 
those  who  were  violating  the  law  should 
require  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  admi« 
nister  the  law  to  take  the  first  step  to« 
wards  an  amelioration  of  their  condition. 
He  was  confident  that  when  the  Govern- 
ment did  settle  the  matter,  they  would 
avoid  everything  like  penal  enactments 
against  those  who  had  maintained  the  su- 
periority of  the  Church  in  obedience  to 
their  own  views ;  and  he  trusted  that  they 
would  contrive  to  evidence  their  determi- 
nation to  maintain  in  spirit,  and  to  extri-% 
cate  from  their  existing  difficulties,  those 
members  of  the  Established  Church,  who, 
in  compliance  with  their  duty,  had  given 
the  valuable  example  of  obedience  to  the 
existing  law ;  for  they  might  depend  on  it 
that  if  they  did  not  do  so,  they  would  not 
satisfy  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Scot- 
land, 

Sir  George  Orey  would  state  to  the 
House  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  grounds 
on  which  he  proposed  to  support  the  mo- 
tion of  his  right  hon.  Friend.  That  motion 
invited  the  House  to  the  consideration  of 
the  petition  addressed  to  it  by  the  General 
Assembljf  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  stat- 
ing the  difficulties  under  which  the  church 
laboured ;  and  he  was  sure  that  he  spoke, 
not  only  bis  own  sentiments,  but  those  of 
the  House,  notwithstanding  some  few  ob- 
servations which  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
Member  who  last  addressed  it,  when  he 
said  that,  whether  with  regard  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Ihe  petitioners,  or  to  the  im- 
portant interests  to  which  their  petition 
related,  it   deserved  and  would   receive 
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the  most  reipectful  attention   from  the 
House.    The  hon.  Gentleman    who  had 
last  spoken  had  attempted  to  lead  away  the 
House  from   the  consideration  of  these 
important   interests,  and   to  distract  its 
attention    from    them    by    adverting    to 
some  extravagant  acts   and  speeches  in 
some  isolated  cases  which  in  the  heat  and 
din  of  controversy  might  have  been  com- 
mitted   and    spoken    in  certain    parishes 
in  Scotland.    If  those  statements  on  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  relied  were  true, 
he  should  condemn  them  as  much  as  the 
hon.  Gentleman  himself;  but  they  were 
not  now  assembled  for   the   purpose  of 
crimination,  or  recrimination,  but  to  con- 
sider seriously  the  perilous  condition  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  to  avert,  if  pos- 
sible,  the    fearful    calamity    which   was 
apprehended ;    and   he  trusted   that  the 
House  would  feel  that  if  the  heat  of  con- 
troversy   had    desecrated  the  sacred ness 
of  the  pulpit — had  degraded  the  dignity 
of  the  judgment  seat — it  was  the  more 
imperative   on   them   to  leave   no  effort 
untried,  to  interpose  their  authority,   to 
remove     those    difficulties     which     pre. 
vailed,  and  to  restore  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land to  that  position  which  it  was  most 
desirable  on  every  account  that  it  should 
hold.     When   he  said  that  he  was  sure 
that   this   petition  would    receive    every 
attention  from  the   House,   he  did    not 
think  that  hon.  Gentlemen  who  differed 
from   him  as  to  the  course  to  be  taken 
were  to  be  blamed.     He  admitted  the  full 
force  of  those  objections  which  pressed  on 
some  Gentlemen  —  which  weighed  with 
some  friends  of  his  own,  men   of  high 
authority  and  judgment,  and  from  whom 
he  could  differ  only  with  doubt  and  hesi- 
tation ;  he  appreciated  the  full  force  of 
their  objections  to  vote   for  the  House 
going  into    committee  on    this    subject, 
founded  on  a  conviction  that  they  should 
be   unable  to    support    the   propositions 
which  would  be  submitted  to  them  in  com. 
mittee  as  the  basis  of  a  legislative  mea- 
sure.    If  he  concurred  with  the  Govern, 
ment  in  a  feeling  that  a  stand  was  to  be 
taken  on  the  law  as  they  have  stated  it, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  to  contemplate 
any  legislative  remedy,  he  should  think 
that  it  would  be  but  a  mockery  of  the 
petitioners,  if  out  of  mere  respect  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland  they  went  into  com- 
mittee under  the  pretence  of  considering 
the  allegations  contained  in  the  petition. 
But  agreeing  in  a  great  measure,  though 


not  altogether,  with  his  right  hon.  Friend 
he  felt  that  he  n^ai  bound  to  vote  in  livour 
of  the  committee.  He  was  not  there  to 
consider  the  probability  of  the  measuret 
which  were  to  be  advanced  being  rejected 
or  adopted  by  the  House ;  but  iif  be  was 
prepared  to  support  the  remedy  which 
was  proposed,  he  was  bonnd,  on  that  ac- 
count, to  enter  into  this  committee,  folly 
prepared  to  give  practical  effect  to  his 
vote  by  following  it  op  by  farther  mea- 
sures. With  regard  to  one,  at  least, 
of  the  points  brought  before  the  House 
by  the  petitioners,  he  was  prepared  lo 
go  the  full  length  of  acceding  to  their 
claim.  There  were  two  points  on  which 
they  addressed  the  House ;  one  wherein 
they  set  up  a  claim  to  exclnsive  j orb- 
diction  in  matters  ecclesiastical  ;  the 
other  as  to  the  sanction  by  legislative  en- 
actment of  the  principle  of  non-intmsioo. 
He  should  take  leave,  in  discussing  them, 
to  reverse  the  order  in  which  they  were 
brought  forward,  and  he  should  begin 
with  the  latter  point,  because  that  was  a  - 
point  on  which  be  confessed  that  he  enter- 
tained no  doubt  as  to  the  coorse  which  he 
should  feel  it  his  duly  to  pursue.  He 
was  prepared  to  say  on  this  point,  that 
and  if  his  right  hon.  Friend  ihoold  pro- 
pose a  resolution  calling  on  the  Hoose 
to  sanction  the  principle  of  non4ntnition, 
to  such  a  resolution  he  should  give  his 
cordial  support.  It  might  appear  some- 
what presumptuons  in  him,  who  un- 
connected as  he  was  with  Scotland, 
might  be  supposed  incapable  of  forming  a 
correct  judgment  on  the  question,  to 
express  this  opinion,  but  he  had  had 
some  advantages,  which  other  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen representing  English  constituencies 
might  not  have  possessed,  and  which  might 
in  some  degree  fit  him  for  the  consi- 
deration of  this  question.  He  had  been 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  this  House, 
appointed  in  1834,  upon  the  motion  of 
Sir  George  Sinclair,  to  consider  the  law  of 
patronage  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  As  a 
member  of  that  committee  he  had  given  all 
the  attention  of  which  he  was  capable  to 
the  subject,  and  he  had  heard  men,  of  the 
greatest  eminence  both  at  the  bar  and 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  examined 
before  it  upon  the  question.  In  that 
committee  Lord  Moncrieff  was  examined ; 
and  reference  had  been  made  on  the  pre- 
vious evening  to  the  evidence  which  Lord 
Moncrieff  had  given.  He  gave  his  teati- 
mony  fairly,  fully,  and  candidly,  and  he 
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was  sare  that  if  hon.  Gentlemen  had  read 
the  whole  of  his  evidence,  that  learned 
individual  would  not  have  been  charged 
with  inconsistency,  in  giving  that  evidence, 
and  then  going  to  Edinburgh  to  propose 
that  measure  to  the  General  Assembly, 
which,  being  seconded  by  Dr.  Chalmers, 
was  adopted,  and  was  now  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Veto  Act.  Lord  MoncriefF 
adverted  to  that  measure  in  his  evidence 
— he  made  no  secret  of  it,  and  he  stated 
that  he  supported  it,  that  he  approved 
of  it,  and  that  he  was  to  bring  it  for- 
ward. Lord  Moncrieff  did  not  go  the 
length  of  those  Gentlemen  who  then  ad- 
vocated the  total  abolition  of  patronage, 
and  the  committee,  in  accordance  with  the 
feeling  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
debate  of  1833,  when  the  subject  was  dis- 
cussed, seemed  to  be  of  opinion,  that  no 
better  terms  of  compromise  could  be 
agreed  to  than  the  course  advocated  by 
Lord  MoncriefF.  He  remembered  well 
the  impression  produced  on  his  own  mind 
at  the  time  by  the  evidence  he  then  heard. 
Questions  were  put  with  a  view  to  show 
the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  plac- 
ing the  power  of  the  veto  in  the  hands  of 
the  people,  and  he  heard  men  who  had  for 
years  been  labouring  among  the  people  in 
remote  parishes  of  Scotland,  answering 
these  questions  by  the  expression  of  their 
firm  conviction,  from  their  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  people,  and  of  their  at' 
tachment  to  their  Church,  that  this 
danger  was  imaginary.  And  what  was 
the  state  of  the  case  now,  after  this  act 
had  had  some  trial  ?  He  believed,  indeed, 
that  the  Veto  Act  had  been  the  cause  ojf 
those  dissensions  which  now  existed  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  but  not  on  ac- 
count of  the  dangers  which  were  appre- 
hended in  that  committee— not  on  ac- 
count of  the  impolicy  of  the  act,  but  owing 
to  the  want  of  competent  authority  on  the 
part  of  the  Assembly  to  pass  the  act,  a 
defect  which  might  and  ought  to  have 
been  remedied  by  Parliament.  He  could 
only  say,  for  his  own  pnrt,  that  he  re- 
gretted roost  sincerely  that  at  an  earlier 
period  parhamentary  sanction  bad  not 
been  given  to  the  act,  for  if  such  had  been 
the  case,  he  believed  that  none  of  those 
events  which  had  now  arisen  would  ever 
have  had  existence.  He  would  now  refer 
to  the  practical  working  of  the  act.  A 
return  had  been  moved  for  not  long  since, 
by  his  right  hon.  Friend,  of  the  number 
of  parishes  which  had  been  settled  under 
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the  Veto  Act,  and  of  the  number  of  pa- 
rishes in  which  this  right  of  veto  had  been 
exercised.      It  appeared    that,  from  the 
year  1834  to  1840,  there  were  275  pa- 
rishes settled  under  the  act,  out  of  which 
in  only  twelve  cases  had  the  veto  been  re- 
sisted.     But  in  eleven,  at  least,  of  these 
twelve    cases    he    was    entitled   to    say 
that  the   veto  had  not  been  improperly 
exercised.     Two  hon.  Members  who  were 
anxious  to  make  the  strongest  case  against 
the  practical  working  of  the  act,  had  yet 
been  driven  out  of  275  parishes,  to  cite 
each  the  same  case,  admitting,  by  the 
most  conclusive  negative  evidence,  that 
there    was  no  other  instance  on  which 
they  could   lay  the  finger  of  complaint. 
What  was  this  case?    The  hon.  Mem- 
ber   for  Newcastle  -  under- Lyme    having 
recommended   a  gentleman   to  a  living, 
a  majority  of  the  heads  of  families  in 
communion  with  the  Church  being  only 
seven  in  number  exercised  their  right  of 
veto,  with  a  view  to  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Cooke,  from  Inverness,  there  being 
nothing  to  show  that  they  had  any  other 
desire  than  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
parishioners.     It  was  admitted  that  no-, 
thing  could  be  stated  against  Mr.  Cooke, 
neither  did  he  doubt  the  qualifications  of 
the  candidate  recommended  by  his  hon. 
Friend  ;  but  assuming  that  the  latter  was 
a  man  who  ought  to  have  been  at  once 
accepted,  were  there  no  instances  under 
the  present  law  of  patronage  in  which  a 
man  who  had  lived  for  years  in  a  parish 
on  the  miserable  stipend  of  a  curate,  and 
who,  by  his  conduct,  had  gained  the  res- 
pect and  affection  of  the  whole  of  the  pa- 
rishioners was  set  aside  from  the  living, 
against  the  wishes  and  entreaties  of  those 
amongst  whom  he  had  so  long  laboured, 
merely  that  the  patron  might  have  the 
opportunity  of  exercising  his  right  in  fa- 
vour of  some  friend  or  relative.    Would 
the  hon.  Gentleman  be  prepared  to  try 
the    practice    prevailing    either   in    the 
English  or  Scotch  Church  by  such  a  test  ? 
But  it  was  said,  that  the  same  persons 
having  once  vetoed  a  most  fitting  and 
proper  person,  for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Cooke, 
on  the  next  presentation  proceeded  to  ex- 
ercise the  same  power  with  respect  to 
another  candidate  recommended  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  county  of  Elgin. 
Now,  what  are  the  facts  of  this  case  ?  He 
believed  that  this  parish  contained  1,700 
inhabitants,  of  whom  from  peculiar  causes 
a  small  number  only  attended  the  psrish 
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dmrdi,  tnd  that  the  retC  had  long  tl- 
tended  the  ninistry  of  Mr.  Cooke,  and  the 
commtinieantfl  only  expressed  the  ardetft 
desires  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
When  they  entered  the  feto  a^iost  the 
other    gentlemen,    presented    that    Mr. 
Cooke's  valuable  services — as  they  at  least 
reg;arded  them — should  be  preserved   to 
them.     If  these  were  the  facts  of  the  case 
— and  this,  be  it  recollected,  was  the  only 
instance  that  had  been  quoted  of  the  bad 
working  of  the  Veto  Act — he  had  a  right  to 
maintain  the  opinion  that  the  practical 
evils  said  to  attend  the  operation  of  the 
act  were  ima|inary,  and  that  the  fears 
that  had  prevailed  had  been  proved  to  be 
unfounded.   But  be  was  told,  that  he  was 
to  be  met  by  a  practical  difficulty  in  sup- 
porting a  proposition  for  legislative  sanc- 
tion to  the  principles  of  the  Veto  Act. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
for    the    Home    Department    said    last 
night,  that  even  if  the  House  went  into 
committee,    and   the  majority  chose  to 
adopt  the  resolutions  which  his  right  hon. 
Friend  intended  to  propose,  the  matter 
could  not  proceed,  as  he  could  not  intro- 
duce a  bill  founded  on  them,  because  the 
previous  assent  of  the  Crown  would  be 
necessary ;  and   the  right  hon.   Gentle- 
man added,  that  entertaining  the  opinions 
which  he  did  on  the  subject,  he  could 
not  take  the  responsibility  on  himself,  as 
a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  to  advise  its 
assent  to  the  bill.     He  did  not  complain 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for  referring 
to  the  sanction  of  the  Crown,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  with 
the  opinions  he  entertained  was  justified 
last  year  in  the  coarse  which  he  took  with 
regard  to  the  bill  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Argyllshire,  as  the  consent  of  the 
Crown  ought  not  to  be  given  by  a  Mi. 
nister  for  the   mere    purpose  of  allow- 
ing a  debate  on  a  measure  to  which  the 
Government  are  opposed.     He  was  sure, 
however,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
woald  consider  that  he  (Sir  G.  Grey)  was 
not  acting  inconsistently  with  this  opinion 
in  now  supporlitig  the  motion  of  his  right 
hon.    Friend  for    a   committee,  and  for 
voting    for    the    resolutions    which     he 
would  propose  in  it,  should  it  be  granted, 
and  in  continuing  to  vote  fof  any  mea- 
sure founded  on  them  till  the  time  arrived 
for  the  objection   to  be  taken  respecting 
the  consent  of  the  Crown  ;  for  he,   until 
then,  had  a  perfect  right,  as  a   Member 
of  that  House,  to  vote  in  support  of  <(uch 


pffoeeedioga  aa  Im  btlietod  wotld  be 
to  prov«  a  remedy  for  ^  ptesetit  evils. 
He  Aoold  sapport  auch  a  resolotkNi  as  Im 
right  boa.  Frieiid  wovid  piopoee  in  com- 
mittee,  if  he  bad  an  opportBoity  of  dokig 
so.    if  that  eoiiraa  sbowld  be  assented  to, 
and  the  resolation  adopted,  ba  believed 
that  bis  right  hon.  Friend  wouU  be  en- 
titled  to  move  an  address  to  the  Crown  to 
grant  its  consent  to  the  introdaction  of  a 
bill,  and  be  was  sore  that  the  ligbt  bon. 
Gentleman  opposite  did  not  intend  that 
they  were  precluded  firoro  aoeh  a  course 
of  proceeding,  or  from  taking  the  opinbn 
of  the  House  in  thb  way  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  measure  to  giv«  effect  to  the 
Veto  Act.    He  (Sir  Oeoige  Orey)  tbongbt, 
therefore,  that  he   waa  jaatified  in  anp* 
porting  his  right  hon.  Friend  in  goinf  into 
committee,  having  tbb  dear  and  dtinite 
object  before  him  with  regard  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  non«intrasioo.     He  wished  now  to 
sav  a  few  words  with  reference  to  the  first 
point  involved  in  the  petition,  naaMly,  the 
freedom  daioMd  by  the  Chnidi  of  Scotland 
from  coercion  and  interference  in  nsnttata 
purely  ecclesiastical.  He  confessed  that  on 
this  point  he  did  share  the  jaalonay  with 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home 
Secretary  regarded  a  daim  of  thia  natnra. 
He  agreed,  that  in  the  historT  of  other 
times,   and   in    past  ages,  and  in  eoo- 
nectton  with  otiier  ehurches,  acolasiaatical 
courts  had  advanced  maxims,  and  had 
endeavoured  to  act  upon  prineiplea,  wbieb 
were  totally  iocompatibia  with  the  axial- 
ence  of  civil  govemaseot,  and  he  had  no 
wish  to  give  a  new  power  or  increase  the 
jorisdiction   of    eedesiastical    conrts    in 
determining    cases    connected  with    the 
civil  government    of   the   country.     He 
did  not,  however,  think  that  the  reqaest 
made  in  the  petition  of  the  General  As* 
sembly  was  open  to  the  obfeotion  which 
was  raised  by  the  right  boo.  Geodeasaa, 
or   that    what    they  asked  for  waa    ao 
unreasonable  as  it  had  been  represented 
to  be,  although    he  confessed  be  conhl 
not  help  seeing  tlie  great  difficolty  that 
I  would  exist  in  framing  the  provisions  of 
'!  an  act  of  Parliament,  on  thb  part  of  the 
!  case.    Their  request,  as  he  naderstood  it 
from  their  own  statement,  as  well  aa  from 
the  exposition  of  their  viewa  given  in  that 
House  by  those  to  whom  their  case  was 
!  entrusted,  was   for  exdunive  jurisdiction 
,  in  matters  purely  ecclesbstical,  and  thb 
was  on  all  haniU  agreed   to ;  hot  lieyond 
ihb  they  a^ked  not  for  an  excluaiee  jnris- 
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troDage,  and  of  getting  rid  of  the  agi- 
tation of  the  subject  altogether.  How 
different  now  were  the  opinions  of  the 
chief  of  those  who  voted  for  the  Veto 
Act  from  what  they  were  at  the  time  it 
passed  !  Amongst  others.  Dr.  Chalmers 
said  that  if  he  and  those  who  acted  with 
him  could  have  foreseen  the  consequences 
of  passing  the  Veto  Act,  it  never  would 
have  been  carried.  If  this  was  the  opi- 
nion of  Dr.  Chalmers  in  1839,  and  if  he 
was  desirous  of  inducing  the  heads  of  the 
church  to  abandon  the  veto,  and  to  resort 
to  something  else,  he  trusted  that  the 
advice  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Leith 
would  make  the  same  impression  in  Scot- 
land as  it  had  in  that  House,  and  that 
they  would  see  the  wisdom  of  abandoning 
the  law  and  retracing  the  steps  which 
they  had  taken.  He  did  not  think  that 
the  Parliament  should  require  this  as  a 
preliminary,  but  he  trusted  that  the  advice 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  would 
have  its  proper  weight  with  them.  From 
the  period  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  in 
1560,  up  to  the  present  time,  it  had  never 
been  the  law,  in  Scotland,  that  the  mere 
arbitrary  and  unreasonable  dissent  of  a 
congregation  should  operate  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  a  presentee.  The  right  of  pa- 
tronage had  existed  in  Scotland,  in  the 
qualified  form  there  prevalent,  for  upwards 
of  two  centuries ;  and  was  it  possible  to 
suppose  that  such  a  form  of  patronage  was 
really  iniurious  to  the  establishment  there, 
or  offensive  to  the  consciences  of  its  minis- 
ters, when  for  so  many  generations  they 
had  acquiesced  in  its  continuance,  and 
when  the  results  and  fruits  of  the  system 
were  allowed  to  have  been  so  happy  and 
beneficial.  He  considered  that  the  law 
of  Scotland  had  been  truly  embodied  in 
the  answer  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and 
he  would  beg  briefly  to  state  to  the  House 
what  he  believed  that  law  to  be.  He  was 
of  opinion  that,  on  the  presentation  of  a 
minister  by  a  patron,  it  became  the  abso- 
lute duty  of  the  presbytery,  under  the  Act 
of  Queen  Anne,  to  take  the  presentee  on 
trial ;  and  afterwards  to  qualify  him,  if  he 
should  be  found  to  be  without  reprehension, 
as  it  was  called,  as  to  manners,  morals, 
literature,  and  doctrine;  and  if  the  ob- 
jections which  might  be  made  against  him 
by  the  congregation  should  be  found  to  be 
grounded  on  causeless  prejudice.  It  was 
equally  clear  that  it  was  open  to  the  con- 
gregation to  make  any  objection  they  chose. 
He  believed  there  was  no  class  of  objection 
which  might  not  be  laid  before  the  pres* 


bytery,  but  on  the  presbytery  rested  the 
responsibility,  the  heavy  responsibility  of 
deciding  upon  the  objections  so  made. 
And,  it  was  contended,  there  entered  into 
their  business,  not  merely  the  ascertaining 
the  qualification  of  the  presentee  as  to  his 
morals,  manners,  literature  and  doctrine, 
but  also  it  was  within  their  province  to  see 
to  his  fitness  for  the  particular  parish  to 
which  he  had  been  nominated ;  to  which 
was  added,  the  metaphysical  distinction  of 
suitability  and  acceptability,  for  though  a 
man  might  be  "  suitable,"  he  might  not 
be  "  acceptable."  In  his  opinion,  this  lat- 
ter objection,  as  to  inacceptability,  though 
not  of  itself  sufficient  to  operate  as  a  bar 
to  the  presentation,  came  decidedly  within 
the  consideration  of  the  presbytery,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  say  whether  the  objection 
that  the  presentee  was  "  unacceptable,"  as 
well  as  that  he  was  "  unsuitable,"  was 
grounded  upon  causeless  prejudice.  The 
presbytery,  in  his  judgment,  had  a  decided 
riuht  to  take  this  point  also  into  their  con- 
sideration, and  to  make  it  an  element  of 
of  the  decision  to  which  they  should  come. 
He  conceived  that  the  dispute  rested  on 
very  narrow  grounds.  He  believed  that 
the  law  of  Scotland,  as  it  had  long  existed 
and  as  it  now  stood,  was  an  ample  and 
perfect  security  against  any  improper  use 
of  the  rights  of  patronage.  He  believed 
that  the  presbyteries,  generally  composed 
of  sincere  Christians,  men  anxious  for  the 
best  interests  of  their  church,  and  disin- 
terested to  a  most  remarkable  degree, 
would  exercise  their  duty  conscientiously, 
and  that  by  their  careful  application  of  the 
laws  now  existing  in  their  behalf,  there 
need  be  apprehended  no  danger  whatever 
to  the  Church.  In  reference  to  the  con- 
flicting jurisdictions  of  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical tribunals,  he  would  admit  that  it  was 
difficult  to  say  with  exactitude  what  the 
sphere  of  each  and  all  the  courts  was. 
As  to  the  Church  courts,  no  doubt,  it  was 
quite  clear  that  their  sphere  was  within 
the  Church  itself,  for  the  regulation  of  its 
own  body,  of  its  own  corporation — he  did 
not  use  this  word  technically — but  the 
functions  of  the  civil  courts  extended  in 
some  cases  and  for  some  purposes  through- 
out the  state.  In  various  regulations  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  itself,  the  inter- 
ference of  the  civil  courts  with  that  Church 
was  admitted  to  a  certain  extent ;  in  some 
instances  the  Church  had  claimed  the  aid 
of  the  civil  courts,  calling  in  the  arm  of 
the  civil  law  to  enforce  the  authority  of  the 
1  Church  i  but  this,  he  must  add,  was  only 
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in  alight  and  uoimportant  cases.  Id. the 
cases  under  tlie  consideration  of  the  House, 
it  appenred  to  him  that,  certainlv  by  somo 
unhappy  iofluence  or  other,  the  ciril  courts 
had  turned  aside  from  the  path  in  which 
they  should  hare  kept  themselves,  and 
that  in  these  interdicts  and  in  these  judg- 
ments which  were  so  bitterly  complained 
uf,  they  had  gone  farther  than  the  law  of 
Scotland  \rarranted.  As  yet.  howeTer> 
none  of  the  more  olgectionable  decisions 
had  received  the  sanction  of  the  House  of 
Lurda.  There  was  ao  much  confusion,  or 
rather  so  much  misunderstanding,  so 
many  difficulties  between  the  laity  and 
the  clergy,  in  understanding  what  were 
the  proper  limits  between  the  two  jurisdic* 
tioqa  in  these  |iarticular  casciit  that  it  had 
become  the  necessary  duty  of  the  Lcgisla* 
turo  to  make  it  plain  to  the  subject  whut 
was  really  the  law  by  which  the  rcs))ec- 
tive  courts  were  to  guide  their  proceed- 
ings. An  act  of  l^liameut,  baticd  on 
just  and  reasouable  principles,  would  meet 
with  the  ready  and  grateful  ac(|uiesceuce 
of  the  l«ir|^ebo;ly  of  the  Church.  If  by 
any  fatal  luilucucc — ti»  put  hu  extreme 
case — Parliament  should  be  inducctl  to 
l^ass  an  act,  for  instauco,  to  regulate  the 
mode  of  administering  the  Holy  Sucra« 
ment  in  Scotland,  where  the  mode  of  ad- 
ministering it  was  altogeiher  different 
froi^  that  practised  in  the  Engliidi  Church, 
to  compel  the  ministers  uf  the  Scottish 
Church  to  administer  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment iu  a  manner  op|x>sed  to  their  con- 
Rcieutious  convictions;  then,  indeed,  no 
one  would  blame  theui  for  refusing  their 
assent  to  so  cruel  and  unjust  an  enact- 
ment ;  and  were  they,  under  such  circum- 
stances* to  do  that  which  they  uow  threat 
encd  to  do,  leave  tl«e  ministry  of  the  Church 
altogether,  rather  than,  as  memliers  of  the 
Church,  actagaiust  their  conscitnce.  But 
the  feeling  of  the  Church  would  ncccKsa- 
rily  bo  very  different  from  this,  were  tlie 
Parliament  to  come  forward,  as  he  trusted 
it  would  still  do.  and  give  the  Church  the 
assurance  that  it  lud  never  been,  and  was 
nut.  the  intention  of  the  Parliament,  as  the 
highest  authority,  to  invade,  or  sanction 
the  invasion  of  the  undoubted,  the  exclu- 
sive, the  independent  jurisdiction  of  the 
Church  courts  within  their  own  province, 
or  to  force  on  the  Church  any  regulations 
which  were  oflensife  to  its  cunacieoc^  It 
was  at  present  but  to(»  true,  that  in  Scot- 
land a  very  general  opinion  prevailed,  thai 
there  was  going  on  a  systematic  es^roach- 
meatj  on  the  part  uf  tbe  civil  oourtf»  upo* 


the  ancient  rights  of  tlie  Cliardi,  and  tkat 
if  the  congr^atioM  did  not  take  a  decided 
step,  the  independence  of  the  Church  would 
be  destroyed  m  erer  ;  nay,  the  very  eziat- 
encQ  of  the  Churdb.  To  attit^  the  miodi 
of  the  people  of  Sootland.  of  those  fol- 
lowers of  minialera  who  now  atood  on  the 
verge  of  a  pecipioe,  an  act  of  Parliameni 
was  essenUally  poceaeaiy  to  dedan  wlmt, 
in  reality,  was  the  state  of  the  bw.  He 
trusted, 'theiefeie,  that  tho  CTOvemment 
would  reconsider  the  aaatter*  Aa  to  Um 
motion  before  the  Houae»  he  cowU  not 
vote  for  it,  though  he  did  not  know  that 
he  should  vote  against  it ;  hut  he  waa  at 
the  same  time  deeply  impraaand  with  the 
conviction  that  something  deciaive  ahouM 
be  done  without  delay.  He  beliefed  thai 
the  state  of  feeling  on  the  subiect  in  Scot- 
land was  not  at  M  overauted  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  who  said  that,  aiaoa  the  Re* 
formation,  tlie  country  had  not  beta  in  a 
more  serious  positioo^  in  lefereoce  to  ita 
religious  conaition*  It  waa  not  vereij 
the  social --it  was  not  merely  the  private^ 
the  intcrualf  the  worldly  condition  of  that 
|>eople,  that  waa  in  question ;  he  fiiUy  be* 
lieved  that  the  spiritual  condition  of  that 
kiugdom  was  in  great  peril.  It  is  admitted 
on  wl  bauds  that  the  Church  of  Scotland^ 
as  it  IumI  now  so  long  existed,  had  been  of 
the  very  greatest  benefit  to  that  kingdom; 
and  he  trusted  tliat  even  yet  the  strong 
hand  uf  Government  would  be  interpoised 
to  rescue  the  Scottish  peopfe  from  the 
peril  by  which  they  were  now  so  iosmi- 
nently  threateoied.  This  waa  not  a  ques- 
tion for  negotiation  ;  there  had  been  ne- 
gotiatitm  cutrngh;  what  w9b  wanted  waa 
a  mediator — a  nieditttA>r  strong  in  its  own 
sense  of  justice,  in  its  conaciinisoeas  uf 
being  able  to  (orm  a  just  opinion  on  the 
question,  and  strong  iu  the  OMana  to  carry 
its  tinal  purposes  into  efiiect.  They  had  a 
Ciuvernment  of  this  description  now,  and 
he  trusted  that  Government  would  ooaaent 
to  act  as  this  so  much  desired  mediator* 
If  they  were  to  come  forward  now  with  a 
measure^  foumled  not  on  the  viewa  of 
either  extreme*  but  on  just  and  sound 
jirineiplos,  he  believed  that  the  large  onu 
joriiy  of  the  ckrj^y  and  pco^ilc  of  Sootlaad» 
on  both  sides  of  the  uueation.  would  ac» 
cept  that  measure  with  gratitude.  If 
(fovernment  did  not  corns  forwiurd  with 
such  a  measure,  he  trusted  there  would 
yet  be  found  among  the  representativea  of 
Scotland,  among  the  repreatotatirea  of  the 
natiou,  sook  one  who  wouM  codeaiQiur  to 
reaciM  the  Church  of  ScodaiMl  tnm  the 
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daogers  whick  threatened  ker,  byerabody- 
iiig  !■  a  reaolutioBy  or  in  a  measure,  some 
suggestions  of  a  (Mractical  and  just  naloze 
km  settling  this  most  momentous  ques« 
lioB. 

Sif  A.  JL.  Hay  considered,  that  on  every 
priaoipte  of  sound  policy,  as  well  as  of 
justice,  the  House  should  agree  to  the 
motion  of  his  right  hon.  Friend.  The  io- 
qairy  must,  at  all  events,  suggest  some 
means  of  averting  the  threatened  cahi- 
mities.  M  it  were  only  the  secession  of 
the  great  body  of  the  clergy  of  Scotland 
that  were  to  be  apprehended— *muoh  as  he 
respected  them — deeply  as  be  appreciated 
the  bentBts  they  had  conferred  on  the 
people  of  Scotland — were  their  secession 
to  be  the  only  consequence  of  the  step 
which  they  were  now  meditating,  he 
should,  perhaps,  think  more  lightly  of  this 
question,  and  advocate  it  with  less  zeal 
than  now  animated  him ;  but  when  they 
knew  that  the  great  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  that  country,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  were  determined  to  foltow  their 
ministers,  and  to  secede  from  the  Church 
of  their  fathers,  the  matter  then  appeared 
to  him  to  assume  a  character  which  put 
forth  imperative  claims  for  full  eiamina- 
tion.  He  did  not  saty  that  the  ministers  of 
the  Church  were  right;  he  only  said  that 
the  country  was  not  in  a  good  condition. 
There  had  been  considerable  agitation, 
and  with  some  effect  It  wss  said  that  the 
people  cared  less  for  the  subject  than  for- 
merly, but  this  was  not  the  case.  He  lived 
in  the  midst  of  the  agitation,  and  he  could 
say  that  it  was  not  decreasing,  but  that  the 
people  were  becoming  more  deleruiined 
to!  secede  than  ever,  if  their  claims  were 
refused.  He  agreed,  cordially  and  entirely, 
in  the  views  of  non-intrusion  which  were 
announced  by  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Devonport  (Sir  G.  Grey.)  He  was  qot 
now  a  non-intrusionist  for  the  first  time. 
He  had  been  a  non-intrusionist,  with  some 
qualifications,  since  1827.  He  then  thought, 
and  he  still  thought,  that  the  people  should 
have  a  voice  in  the  election  of  their  pastor; 
and  that  the  system  of  Calls  should  be 
made  efficient.  The  Government  said  it 
would  not  take  any  p$irt  in  this  dispute* 
because  it  could  not  see  its  way,;because  the 
parties  did  not  agree ;  but  wbeoever  suob 
disputes  did  arise,  bow  was  ii  possible  for 
the  people  to  agree?  He  called  on  the 
Government  and  the  House  to  legislate ; 
be  called  on  them  also  to  make  baale»  or, 
by  their  negligence,  more  ipieobief  imM  * 


be  done  in  Scotland  than  ages  would  sut* 
fiee  to  repair. 

Mr.  A.  B*  Cochrtmt  said,  that  however 
much  hon.  Members  on  Either  side  of  Ikii 
questKHi  might  differ  as  to  one  point,  there 
was  still  one  other  point  on  which  they  aH 
appeared  to  agree,  via. — tke  necessity  far 
legislation  upon  the  subject.  They  all  too, 
appeared  to  agree  as  to  ita  great  import 
tance;  and  it  was,  indeed,  a  aad  picture 
to  witness  that  body>  which  was  the  child 
of  tke  kiw,  set  itself  up  against  tke  law — to 
see  that  body,  which  was  the  creature  of 
the  State,  place  itself  in  hostility  to  it 
ll  the  question,  as  submitted  to  the  House, 
depended  on  the  asemorial  whfeh  had  keen 
transmitted  to  all  its  Members,  he  thought 
no  Oeotlemao  could  have  any  difScuky  in 
forming  an  opinion  upon  it.  Every  nau 
must  have  been  struck,  on  tke  one  bsod, 
with  the  usurpation  of  that  patty  caillig 
itself  the  Church- party  in  Seotland,  ano, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  the  lucid  perepl- 
cuity  of  the  reply  to  that  memorial  by  tho 
right  hon.  Genlleman,  the  Seeretfiry  of 
State.  He  trusted  it  was  not  pfesump- 
tuous  on  his  (Mr.  Coekrane*s)  part  to 
state,  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  tket 
paper  was  as  comprehensive  a  documeBt 
as  could  possibly  have  been  issued  upoa 
the  subject,  and  that  it  completely  met 
the  question.    There  was,  however,  one 

Kint  to  whfeh  he  was  anxious  to  refbr. 
e  first  consideration  was  as  |o  what  was 
the  present  state  of  patronage  in  Scotland ; 
and  no  party,  he  would  maintain,  oouM 
possibly  require  a  more  popular  form  of 
church  government  than  that  whuik  now 
prevail^  in  that  country.  It  eonsiated  of 
the  kirk-sessions,  and  of  presbyteries,  eom* 
posed  of  elders  of  the  Ohuroh,  theeleotien 
of  which  elders  the  congregations  bad  the 
option  of  oppoaiog*  Apd  here  it  vae  a 
point  worthy  of  notice,  that  it  was  neeea- 
aary  at  the  aame  time  tbat  the  gtounds  of 
any  objection  to  their  election  shouM  be 
stilted.  Now  %  Presbytery  wee  compoeed 
of  a  number  of  differept  pariaheia}  tad 
every  patron  in  Sootleod  must,  in  preaent- 
iog  a  perspo  to  apy  perish,  preseut  one  w|io 
had  undergone  eiauiinetion,  and  tbe  Pree^ 
bytery  asust  say  whether,  having  under* 
gone  suqb  examinatiop,  he  wes  qugtifiecl 
or  noU  Now,  thet  Preeby tery  being  com- 
posed of  elders  of  the  Cnureb,  hn  wontd 
maintain  |bet  it  wes  impeesiUe  to  bave  a 
more  popular  form  of  imposing  e  usiniaier 
Qvernpafipb,  Nnar, wknt weroike el»im 
QflboCiiiiqti?   lUeqwmMwiiioiiho 
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had  referred  havinf^  lasted  for  several  years, 
it  so  happened  at  last  that  when  the  reform 
agitation  conamenced  Id  England,  the 
agitation  of  this  dispute  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland  comoaenced  in  that  country. 
Dr.  Chalmers  said  in  1833  that  he  was 
willing  that  the  people  should  ba?e  the 
right  of  objecting  to  a  presentee,  on 
stating  the  grounds  on  which  such  objec- 
tions were  made.  But,  in  1834,  the  Church 
party  went  further,  and  said,  that  they 
claimed  the  right  to  object  to  a  presentee 
without  the  necessity  of  stating  any 
grounds  at  all.  And  here  was  the  chief 
point  at  issue.  In  1833  what  was  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Chalmers  as  to  the  feel- 
ing of  the  country  upon  this  sub- 
ject? He  said  at  that  time,  **  patron- 
age was  never  acted  upon  so  well 
as  it  is  now."  He  said,  '*  it  might  have 
been  inexpedient  to  have  passed  the  Veto 
Act,  but  having  done  so,  we  must  keep 
to  it.''  Now,  suppose  a  case  of  translation 
of  a  minister  from  one  living  to  another, 
what  ground  of  silent  objection  could  be 
alleged  against  him  to  preclude  his  admis- 
sion into  such  parish?  He  was  unwil- 
ling to  trouble  the  House  by  going  into 
acts  of  Parliament,  but  he  would  atk  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  whether  there  was 
any  act  since  1567  which  supported  the 
claims  now  put  forth  by  the  Scotch  Church 
party.  There  was  no  act  which  vested 
in  the  people  the  right  of  objecting, 
and  the  only  authority  for  such  a  proposi- 
tion was  the  6rst  book  of  discipline.  Now 
the  doctrine  there  laid  down  had  never 
been  sanctioned  by  any  authority  or  vote 
of  Parliament,  and  yet  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman referred  to  the  act  of  1592  as  the 
charter  of  Scotland,  although  it  was  pro- 
vided by  that  act, 

**  That  if  qualified  mioitters,  presented, 
either  by  her  Majesty  or  the  lay  patrons,  were 
not  admitted,  the  lay  patrons  should  have  a 
right  to  claim  the  whole  fruits  of  the  benefice.*' 

This,  then,  was  the  charter  of  the  Scotch 
Church,  and  if  so,  it  clearly  was  not  an 
authority  to  show  that  the  right  of  object- 
i  ng  against  a  qualified  minister  so  presented 
had  ever  been  vested  in  the  people  them- 
selves. He  was  struck  by  the  remark  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  at  the 
period  of  the  Revolution  it  was  intended 
that  Presbytery  should  be  re-established ; 
but  was  the  House  not  aware,  that  though 
King  William  was  willing  to  have  episco- 
pacy in  Scotland,  the  settlement  alluded 
to  by  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  wu  the 


act  of  a  minority.  In  the  Articles  of 
Union  no  reference  was  made  to  the  ques- 
tion of  lay  patronage,  and  this  Mr*  Hallara 
clearly  showed.  Now,  with  respect  to  the 
subjects  of  jurisdiction  and  patronage,  the 
hon.  Members  opposite  would  place  these 
matters  in  the  hands  of  the  Assembly ;  but 
the  question  was,  were  they  to  give  the 
Assembly  a  jurisdiction  which  would  place 
them  above  the  civil  courts,  above  the 
State,  and  enable  them  to  establish  their 
own  system  of  patronage.  He  thought 
this  was  a  concession  which  could  not  be 
made,  and  they  never  had  separated  reli- 
gious from  political  government.  No 
religious  convulsion  had  ever  taken  place 
without  involving  political  considerations, 
and  this  was  demonstrated  in  a  letter  to 
Louis  Quinze,  in  reference  to  the  progress 
of  republicanism  in  France,  and  in  wbkh 
it  was  said,  that — 

^  All  the  different  kinds  of  liberty  are  con- 
nected. The  philosophers  and  Protestants 
tend  towards  republicanism  as  well  as  the 
Jansenists,  the  Protestants  strike  at  the  root, 
while  the  others  lop  the  branches,  and  their 
efforts,  without  being  connected,  will  one  day 
lay  the  tree  low.'* 

He  did  not  consider  Voltaire  a  great 
authority  upon  religious  subjects,  but  how 
did  he  describe  the  political  effects  of 
Scotch  Presbyterianism  ?     He  said — 

**  At  an  unfortunate  moment  Presbyterianism 
established  in  Scotland  a  kind  of  republic,  the 
coldness  and  savageness  of  which  is  even  more 
intolerable  than  that  of  the  climate." 

And  he  continued — 

^  The  Dutch  put  on  the  yoke  of  dissent 
when  they!threw  off  that  of  Spain  ;  and  Geneva 
became  republican  when  she  became  CaU 
vinist."' 

In  Scotland  religious  and  political  dis- 
cussions had  been  particularly  united ;  and 
in  proof  of  this,  what  was  the  language  of 
Mr.  Burke,  in  his  speech  upon  American 
taxation?  In  that  speech  Mr.  Borke 
said — 

"  The  people  were  Protestants,  and  of  that 
kind  which  is  the  most  adverse  to  all  implicit 
submission  of  mind  and  opinion.  The  dissent- 
ing interests  have  sprung  up  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  all  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  world. 
All  Protestantism,  even  the  roost  cold  and 
formal,  is  a  kind  of  dissent ;  but  this  is  the 
dissidence  of  dissent,  the  Protestantism  of  the 
Protestant  religion.*' 

Upon  what,  he  would  then  ask,  were  the 
pfstensions  of  the  Church  party  fiMudedt 
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Upon  acts  of  Parliament  ?  Assuredly  not; 
for  no  one  act  since  1567  could  be  cited 
in  support  of  their  claims.  Upon  the 
antiquity  of  their  court  ?  Why,  the  Court 
of  Session  was  instituted  in  1425 ;  that 
of  the  General  Assembly  not  until  1560. 
Nor  upon  common  law ;  for  the  House  of 
Lords  here  stepped  in,  aud  had  given 
judgment  against  them,  although  these 
ambitious  churchmen  had  now  the  effron- 
tery to  declare,  that  they  never  appealed 
to  that  high  tribunal,  but  merely  appeared 
before  it,  in  order  that  they  themselves 
might  explain  and  declare  the  law.  If 
their  own  law,  founded  upon  error  or 
injustice,  could  avail,  without  any  higher 
authority,  why  had  they  so  frequently 
appealed  to  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment? And  if  any  peculiar  degree  of 
sanctity  attached  to  the  acts  of  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly,  did  they  not,  at  the 
period  of  the  secession  in  1733,  distinctly 
uphold  the  act  of  1712.  He  knew  not 
upon  what  the  pretensions  of  the  Church 
party  were  founded ;  but  he  did  know  to 
what  they  tended.  The  argument  of  the 
popular  veto — the  cry  of  non-intrusion — 
was  raised  merely  to  face  the  garment  of 
their  tyranny  with  some  fine  colour.  He 
said  it  openly,  the  object  of  the  Church 
was  to  take  the  whole  power  into  their 
own  hands ;  the  ambitious  views,  concealed 
under  the  mask  of  benevolence,  were  fully 
explained  from  a  passage  in  the  first  book 
of  Discipline ; — 

"  Altogether  it  is  to  be  avoided  that  any  man 
be  violently  intruded  upon  the  congregation, 
but  violent  intrusion  we  call  not  when  the 
Council  of  the  Church,  in  the  fear  of  God, 
ofTereth  unto  them  a  sufficient  roan  to  instruct 
them." 

The  past  made  him  tremble  for  the 
future,  and  he  had  an  intimate  conviction, 
founded  upon  the  testimony  of  all  history, 
that  fixed  and  certain  results  are  never  to 
be  attained  by  an  uncertain  and  unstable 
policy;  and  that  partial  concessions  always 
lead  to  partial  settlements.  In  conclusion, 
he  would  not  be  misunderstood  as  reflect- 
ing in  the  least  degree  upon  the  abstract 
doctrines  of  the  Scotch  Church.  What- 
ever might  have  been  their  origin,  how- 
ever nurtured  by  revolution,  still  in  their 
infancy  and  origin  they  were  well  suited 
to  impose  upon  enthusiastic  imaginations. 
It  was  a  graceful  and  beautiful  doctrine 
which  taught  men  to  regard  the  whole 
earth  as  one  Churchy  and  bade  them 
gather  together  io  no  edifice  raised  with 


hands,  but  in  the  secluded  valley  and  on 
the  mountain  heather.     Yet  he  was  but  a 
shallow  politician,  who  thought  the  human 
heart  was  altogether  independent  of  human 
agencies,  and  thus  legislated  upon  abstract 
theories,  unmindful  of  all  the   passions, 
prejudices,  and  interests,  which  wefe  ever 
existing  in  active  life.     Wherever  there 
was  a  field  for  power  there  would  always 
be  ambition.     It  might  assume  different 
characters,  but  he  could  only  say,  that  if 
they  were  to  be  over-ridden  by  ecclesiasti- 
cal domination,  he  should  prefer  it  accom- 
panied by  the  splendour  and  pomp  of  the 
Roman  hierarchy,  he  for  one  would  prefer 
the  arrogance  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  It 
mattered  little  to  him  what  shape  ecclesi- 
astical domination  assumed,  and  he  must 
say,  that  if  they  encouraged  the  present 
attempt  to  place  the  Ecclesiastical  Court 
of  Scotland  above  the  Civil  Courts — above 
the  House  of  Lords— they  would  be  erect- 
ing the  Assembly  of    Scotland   into   a 
despotism  of  the  worst  kind.     Ecclesiasti- 
cal power  tolerated  no  rival,  and  was  un- 
favourable to  liberty.      It  had  deposed 
kings,  and  now  claimed  the  right  of  placing 
ministers  to  secure  its  own  supremacy* 
He  hoped,  however,  that  the  present  at- 
tempt would   fail,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  adopt  some  measure  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  combiningthe  good 
feelings  of  both  parties,  if  such  a  thing 
were  now  practicable.     Nothing,  he  was 
satisfied,  could  be  worse  than  the  present 
state  of  uncertainty,  and  if  the  concessions 
asked  for  were  made,  his  belief  was,  that 
they  would  inflict  a  most  serious  injury 
on   the  Church  itself,  whilst  those  who 
might  secede  from  it  would  place  them- 
selves in  a  contemptible  position. 

Lord  John  Russell  said :  I  agree  with 
my  right  hon.  Friend  who  intrcmuoed  the 
motion,  and  with  every  other  Gentleman 
who  has  spoken  on  it,  as  to  the  great  im- 
portance and  ereat  difficulties  of  the  subject, 
and  I  should  nave  hardly  thovght  it  neces- 
sary to  declare  the  pain  and  sorrow  I  feel  at 
knowing  that  a  great  number  of  intelligent 
members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  think- 
ing their  rights  to  be  infringed,  come  to 
this  House,  and  ask  it  to  agree  to  the 
terms  they  propose,  declaring,  if  these 
terms  be  not  acceded  to,  that  they  must 
cease  to  be  members  of  the  Church,  thereby 
occasioning  a  most  serious  calamity.  I 
should  hardly  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
express  on  this  occasion  my  concern  and 
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sorrow,  were  it  not  for  tlie  strone  terms 
and  phrases  which  fell  from  the  hoo. 
Memoer  who  spoke  last — for  what  I  con- 
sider a  great  calamity  likely  to  be  entailed 
on  the  empire*  and  particularlv  on  the 
northern  part  of  the  island,  I  look  with 
sorrow  on  those  men  belonging  to  the  Ge* 
neral  Assembly  who  have  presented  a  pe- 
tition to  the  House,  complaining  that  they 
hare  rights  which  they  are  nut  allowed  to 
exercise,  and  duties  which  they  are  not 
allowed  to  perform,  I  feel  the  more  for 
them  l)ecau8e  I  perceive  that  they  passed 
the  Veto  Act,  as  was  stated  by  my  right 
hoo.  and  learned  Friend  the  late  Lord  Ad- 
vocate of  Scotland,  by  the  advice  of  a  learn- 
ed person  connected  with  the  law,  by  his 
station,  of  no  party,  and  connected  by  his 
family  with  the  Church,  Lord  MoncrieflT,  so 
that  they  did  not  doubt  they  were  acting 
for  the  best.  At  the  time,  too,  when  they 
iwssed  the  Veto  Act  they  received  the 
approbation,  not  solemnly  given,  but  de- 
clared in  Parliament*  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  who  then  held  the  great  seal 
of  England.  They  had  every  reason, 
therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  Government 
then  in  existence  approved  of  their  con- 
duct ;  and  the  short  administration  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman*  which  took  place 
in  1834-5,  did  nothing  which  made  them 
believe  that  there  was  anything  contrary 
to  law  in  what  they  had  done.  Beyond 
thai,  they  gave  the  strongest  proof  of  the 
sincerity  of  their  belief  in  the  declaration 
which  they  made  to  Parliament  of  their 
opinion  of  tliose  terms  prescribed  by  the 
oourts  of  law,  declaring  that  if  it  were  de- 
cided that  those  terms  should  be  adhered 
to  as  the  basis  of  the  connection  between 
the  Sute  and  the  Church  of  Scotland,  that 
they  sliould  be  unable  to  remain  members 
of  that  Church  consistently  with  their  prin- 
ciples. They  told  the  Clovemment  that 
they  must  give  up  the  profession  to  which 
thev  are  devoted ;  they  must  give  up  the 
profits  of  their  profession ;  they  must  give 
up  the  residences  that  are  dear  to  their 
hearts ;  they  must  give  up  all  their  con- 
nection with  the  State.  And  here  I  cannot 
help  comparing  their  conduct;  after  what 
has  been  said  by  the  hon.  Member — I  can- 
not help  comparing  their  oonduct  with 
that  of  some  others  who  have  hdwured  to 
reconcile  theur  conscientious  convictions 
with  their  continuance  in  connection  with 
the  Established  Church;  and  who  have 
preferred  twistinff  the  articles  of  religion 
in  accordance  witn  their  own  views,  vrben 
they  found  that  the  opiniona  laid  down  ace 


not  these  which  they  oonacientioiisly 
brace,  to  detefmiaing  at  enoe  to  forsaha 
the  Eetablished  Chu^  with  wbieh  Ihey 
no  longer  agree.  J  have  thought  it  ■«• 
oessary  to  ssy  thoa  much  after  the  demin- 
ciations  lately  made*  in  order  to  express 
my  ooncarrenoe  in  thai  fsutral  and  alnsoat 
universal  feeling  of  sonow  which  prevaila 
on  this  sulject.  I  will  now  stale  my 
opinion  on  the  question  before  the  House 
respecting  die  Church  of  Scothuid,  and 
respecting  the  General  Assembly.  I  cer- 
tainly could  have  wished,  with  respect  to 
the  main  question  at  issue,  that  eitner  my 
right  hoo.  Friend  who  brought  the  sub- 
ject before  the  House,  or  mj  right  hoo. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Leitb, 
had  been  able  to  clear  the  coarse  for  us, 
and  showed  us  how  we  are  to  proceed ; 
but  on  that  point  they  hare  not  stated 
anything  satisfectory.  My  riffht  hoo. 
Friend,  and  my  right  boo.  ana  kamed 
Friend,  dwelt  very  much  on  the  daiaM  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  to  exercise  an  in- 
dependent jurisdiction -*a  jurisdiction  in- 
de|>endent  of  all  other  jurisdictions^in  all 
ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  OMtters.  They 
had  separated  this  question  of  jurisdiction 
from  the  Veto  Act  and  from  the  other 
question  of  non-intrusion.  I  cannot  treat 
any  question  coming  before  the  House  as  a 

3uestion  of  an  abstract  nature.  I  cannot 
eal  with  abstractions,  with  regard  to  the 
ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  independence  of 
the  Church.  I  cannot  see  what  advantage 
would  follow  from  any  resolutioo  which 
my  right  hoo.  Friend  might  propose, 
merely  asserting  some  abstiwot  priadple. 
with  respect  to  the  spiritual  juriadiction  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  w  mom  audi  a  re- 
solution is  to  have  a  practical  elfectt  cither 
with  regard  to  the  Church  or  the  Stale.  I 
do  not  consider  that  wo  are  bsra  to  deal 
with  or  decide  upon  abstractiona.  1  can 
only  look  at  thia  questioii  in  the  war  ia 
which  it  has  arisen,  at  the  causes  which 
have  produced  it,  and  at  the  practical  oh* 
ject  of  any  resolutioo  which  can  be  pro- 
posed. Taking  that  riew,  I  must  agree 
with  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  SecreUry 
of  State»  tMt  thb  oucatioo  of  spiritual  nod 
ecclesiastical  jurisoictioo  seams  to  hare 
been  brought  into  contest  of  late  years, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  Veto  Act  panscid 
in  1834.  I  must  look  at  the  questioo  b 
connection  with  that  act,  and  the  cooao- 
quences  which  have   followed    fimii  tho 

I'  passing  of  that  act  by  the  General  Asseoi^ 
biy.  But,  with  respect  to  the  question 
abstractedly  cooahieied,  the  Ccoand  Ai* 
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sembly  state  in  their  claims  various  acts  of 
Parliament  (alleged  to  have  been  confirmed 
in  the  Act  qS  Union)  wherein  it  is  stated 
that  the  Church  is  to  have  the  sole  and 
entire  jurisdiction  with  regard  to  ecclesias- 
tical and  spiritual  matters.  Now,  1  can 
only  understand  those  acts  as  applying 
such  matters  as  long  as  the  acts  connected 
with  them  are  confined  to  spiritual  con- 
cerns. The  fact  to  which  I  allude,  is  an 
impeachment  which  took  place  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  ago.  It  there  be  any- 
thing more  particularly  within  spiritual 
and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction^  unquestion. 
ably  it  is  in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
by  the  ministers  of  the  Church.  Dr. 
Sacheverel  preached  two  sermons^  one  at 
Derby,  and  the  other  in  the  City  of  Lon- 
doa,  which  he  asserted  to  be  founded  on 
the  Gospel.  So  far  as  those  sermons  re- 
lated to  matters  of  religious  doctrine,  there 
was  nothing  which  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  any  civil  tribunal^  could  take  any  notice 
of;  but  tbey  did  contain  also  political 
matters^  aiid  made  certain  statements  with 
regard  to  the  riglit  of  resistance  and  of 
passive  obedience,  which  were  thought  in- 
consistent and  incompatible  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  this  country.  Therefore  the 
great  leaders  of  party  in  this  House  at 
that  time  denounced  those  sermons,  an 
impeachment  was  voted  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  after  liearing  able  argu- 
ments in  the  case,  Dr.  Sacheverel  was  con- 
victed and  punished  by  the  judgment  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  I  refer  to  this  case 
to  show  that  however  you  may  make  ab- 
stract statements,  and  lay  down  rules  that 
certain  things  are  only  to  be  done  by  eccle- 
siastical authority,  and  shall  come  only 
within  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  yet  you 
cannot  say,  that  persons  exercising  such 
jurisdiction  shall  ever  be  allowed  to  trench 
on  matters  cognizable  by  the  civil  courts, 
because  those  matters  happen  to  be  con- 
nected with  ecclesiastical  concerns.  To 
come  more  immediately  to  the  point  before 
usy  which  concerns  the  admission  of  mi- 
nisters to  benefices  in  Scotland,  so  far  as 
that  admission  is  regulated  by  ancient 
statutes,  and  so  &r  as  it  is  an  ecclesiastical 
procedure,  it  would  not  be  proper  that  any 
court  of  law  should  interfere  with  the 
functions  of  the  spiritual  courts.  But  it 
appears,  that  in  1834  the  Church  affixed 
certain  oonditiona  to  the  admission  of  mi- 
nisters, with  regard  to  the  assent  or  non- 
assent  of  the  congregation  to  be  committed 
to  their  charge.  Now^  these  conditions 
werc^  «t  all  eventSj  admitted  to  beaooe^ 


thing  new.  It  has  been  admitted  by  my 
right  hon.  Friend,  that  from  1782  to  1834 
nothing  of  the  kind  existed  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland;  neither  did  anything  of  the 
sort  exist  from  1736  to  1782.  From  I7I2 
to  1736  the  admissioD  was  governed  by  an 
act  of  Parliament,  which  said  that  patroM 
should  have  a  oertaio  right  of  preaentatioBj 
and  that  persons  presented  should  be  ad- 
mitted according  to  the  rulea  of  the 
Church.  From  1690  to  17I2.  ministeri 
were  appointed  by  the  eiders  and  heritors, 
and  the  rresbyteries  might  take  notice  and 
might  decide  on  any  reasons  offered  by  the 
congregation  for  refusing  the  minister  pre- 
sented. Considering  these  various  state- 
ments, it  most  be  admitted,  that  from  the 
period  of  the  Revolution  (from  1690  to 
1712)  no  law  at  all  similar  to  this  Veto 
Act  existed  in  Scotland.  An  boo.  Gen- 
tleman who  has  spoken  this  evening,  and 
others,  have  admitted  that  no  such  rule  at 
that  of  deciding  by  the  will  of  the  people, 
without  reasons,  was  ever  effectually  in 
force.  Certainly  I  have  never  seen  the  re- 
verse of  that  proposition  successfully  main- 
tained. In  all  the  declarations  of  the  As- 
sembly, and  all  the  pleas  put  lorth  on 
behalf  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  I  canoot 
find  that  anytliing  simibur  to  the  Veto  Act 
ever  existed  at  any  time  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  Now,  if  we  are  to  admit  that 
the  Church  in  1834  could  lay  down  cer- 
tain conditions  which,  because  they  related 
to  the  admission  of  ministers,  shouM, 
thereby,  be  valid  and  effectual,  we  roust 
come  to  the  further  conclusion,  that 
the  Church  might  impose  other  Goodi« 
tions  of  a  similar  kind-^-such  as  placing 
the  election  of  the  patron  in  the  hands  Si 
the  congregation,  or,  in  fact,  have  re- 
established the  act  of  1690,  giving  the 
election  to  certain  parties,  with  a  control- 
ling power  to  the  congregation.  No  mail 
who  asserts  that  the  act  of  1834  was 
within  the  competence  of  the  Church,  and 
that  such  regulation  is  binding  on  tbs 
clergy  and  country,  can  deny  the  infersnoe 
that  the  Church  miffht  Mlopt  any  method 
of  making  the  will  of  the  ooQgre|[ation 
paramount  in  the  nomination  of  ministers. 
What  is  the  consequence?  The  cppsn. 
quence  is,  that  the  aot  of  1712,  an  act  of 
the  British  Parliament  is,  if  the  Veto  Act 
be  allowed,  totally  and  entirel?  set  aside. 
The  right  of  presentation  may  be  virtually 
taken  away,  and  the  act  of  Parliament 
which  gave  it  to  pationa  may  be  made  a 
dead  letter.  I  do  not  know  bow  o^  right 
hen.  Friend  ia  to  deal  with  this  diffioilty, 
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or  how,  admittioff  the  right  of  the  Church 
to  impose  conditions,  he  can  shrink  from 
these  extreme  consequences.  It  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  constant  error  and  fallacy  to 
assume,  that  because  the  Church  had  power 
in  matters  purely  ecclesiastical,  therefore, 
with  respect  to  all  things  hanng  any  con- 
nection withy  or  relation  to  such  matters, 
the  Church  may  step  in  and  convert  them 
into  spiritual  afiairs,  over  which  it  is  to 
have  exclusive  jurisdiction.  I  cannot  assent 
to  daims  laid  down  in  such  broad  terms, 
or  eren  with  the  limitations  placed  to 
them  by  my  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend, 
the  Member  for  Leith  (Mr.  Rutherford). 
My  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  said,  it 
was  not  true  that  the  Church  had  any  su- 
preme power.  He  said  it  was  not  true  that 
the  Church  claimed  the  power  of  declaring 
any  matters  to  be  ecclesiastical  which  it 
choeetoconsider  so;  that  all  which  itdaimed 
was  to  have  its  jurisdiction  valid  so  fvr 
as  spiritual  matters  were  concerned.  But' 
I  cannot  conceive  that  the  connection  of 
Church  and  State  can  be  carried  on  on  such 
terms.  In  ordinary  times,  when  the  cur* 
rent  runs  smoothly,  there  may  be  no  diffi- 
culty, or  perilous  consequence.  But  when 
a  case  like  that  of  the  parish  of  Auchterar- 
der  arises  what  is  the  consequence  ?  We 
have  one  minister  admitted  by  the  As- 
sembly, and  allowed  to  preach  God's 
Word,  and  to  administer  the  sacraments, 
and  another  minister  presented  by  the 
fiatron,  and  holding  the  glebe  and  the 
stipends.  The  former  is  the  spiritual,  the 
latter  is  the  dvil  minister  of  the  parish. 
Such  a  connection  of  Church  and  State  can- 
not be  one  of  union  and  co-operation,  but 
of  discord  and  hostility.  It  must  perpe- 
tuate what  every  one  on  each  side  of  the 
House  has  deplored,  differences  amongst 
ftimilies,  disturbances  in  parishes,  soaal 
misery,  spiritual  calamities,  the  disruption 
of  the  most  sacred  relations,  and  all  that 
mischief  which  every  Member  who  has 
spoken  has  deeply  regretted.  Can  there  be 
a  worse  state  of  things,  than  to  have  one 
set  of  Ministers  representing  the  Chorch, 
and  exercising  spiritual  functions,  and  de- 
pending, I  suppose,  on  the  contributions 
of  their  flocks,  and  another  set  acknow- 
ledged by  the  State,  but  destitute  of  influ- 
ence with  the  people,  receiving  the  sti- 
pends appointed  by  law,  doing  nothing,  and 
for  their  uselessness  held  uptopublic  odium? 
Therefore,  instead  of  finding;  any  comfort 
in  the  solution  of  these  difficulties,  pro- 
posed by  my  right  hon.  Friend,  I  still  feci 
it  necessary  to  beg  of  Parliament  to  pot 


an  end  to  a  state  of  things  so  calamitous, 
that  in  one  way  or  other,  whatever  the  way 
miy  be,  they  will  prevent  such  calamities 
as  I  have  spoken  of.     My  right  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  fin*  Leith  made 
one  admission  which  I  was  glad  to  hear 
from  him,  because  J  think  it  tends  to  a 
temperate  consideration  of  this  question. 
He  admitted  that,  according  to  his  opinion, 
after  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  the  Auchterarder  case,   the  General 
Assembly  was  not  iustified  in  maintaining 
the  Veto  law.     That  is  a  most  important 
admission,  because  most  of  the  pre)«nt  em- 
barrassments have  arisen  from  its  perse, 
verance  in  maintaining  that  law.     When 
Lord  Aberdeen  did  me  the  honour  to  speak 
to  me  with  respect  to  the  bill  which  he 
proposed,  I  told  him  I  thought  nothing 
could  have  greater  authority  than  a  ded- 
sion  of  the  House  of  Lords.     I  thouffht 
that  discussions  in  Parliament,  whm  dif- 
ferent political  parties  would  take  adverse 
sides,  would  not  have  so  much  weight  as 
the  opinion  of  the  learned  peraoos  who 
would  give  judgment  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
I  thought  such  a  judgment  would  hive 
great  influence  in  Scotland ;  but  I  need  not 
say  I  have  been  completdy  disappointed  in 
that  anticipation.     Since  that  judgment 
the    case  of   the    Strathbogie    minbters 
has  occurred.    Those  ministers  came  to 
London,  and  saw  various  persons ;  amongst 
others,  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing  them  ; 
and  they  stated  the  difficulties  in  which 
they  were  placed.    It  does  appear  to  me, 
that  in  that  case,  those  persons  were  hardly 
used,  and  that  the  General  Assembly  did 
not  suffidently  consider  the  painful  nature 
of  their  position.    They  were  men  who 
had  entered  the  Church  long  before  the 
Veto    Act     of    1834,    was    thought   of, 
when  patronage  was  the  general  law  of 
Scotland,  and  when,  althongh  the  Call 
was  considered  jiart  of  the    established 
theory  of  the  Church,  popular  consent  was 
not  necessary  for  admission.    Those  men 
endeavoured    to    obey    the    act   of    the 
Assembly  of    1834.      They  did   in   foct 
obey  it.      In  consequence  they  received 
a  legal  judgment  upon  the  case.    They 
state  in  their  petition  that  the  Court  of 
Session  prohibited  them  (in  Mayt  1839) 
from  acting  in  obedience  to  the  Assemblv's 
act;  that  they  were  called  upon  by  tne 
f^rd  Ordinary  to  withhold  their  statutory 
duty ;  that  they  conceived  tliev  were  bound 
to  obey  this  decree,  consdentiously  believ- 
ing that   all  ministers  of  religion   were 
bound  to  conform  to  obligations  impoaed 
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by  statute,  and  to  obey  the  directions  of  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  ask  of  Parliament 

the  superior  courts  on   matters  which  the  to  change  the  law." 

House  of  Lords  decided  to  be  within  the       Was  it  not,  and  is  it  not,  a  reasonable 

cognizance  of  those  courts.     In  December,  objection  ?    That  it  is  reasonalile,  1  can  no 

1839,  the  General  Assembly  proceeded  to  longer  doubt,  when  the  hoD.  and  learned 

suspend  those  ministers  from  their  office,  Member  for  Lei th — the  first  and  foremoaty 

expressly  on  the  ground  of  their  intending  and  the  most  able  of  those  who  have  under- 

to  obey  the  law — suspended  them  for  con-  taken  the  defence  of  the  General  Assembly . 

tumacy  against  the  authority  of  the  Church  of    the   Church    of   Scotland   and    their 

— and  after  the  petitioners  complained  to  claims,    admits  that    the   Assembly   was 

the  Assembly,  they  were  ultimately  de-  wrong  in  their  proceedings.    With  respect 

posed.     Upon  this  ensued  what  was  com-  to  the  question  of  the  veto  on  non-intru- 

plained  of  on  the  other  side  as  something  sion,  looking  to  the  various  acta  of  the 

of  an  excess  of  jurisdiction  in  the  civil  church  of  Scotland,  it  does  seem  to  me 

courts,  proceeding  to  interdict  a  minister  that  there  is  no  certain  ground  for  assum- 

by  the  process  of  the  civil  court,  sent  by  ing  that  th^  mere  will  of  the  congregation 

the  General  Assembly  in  the  parishes  of  —  that  is,  an  unreasoning  and  unreason- 

the  suspended  ministers  from  performing  able  objection  on  the  part  of  a  congrega- 

thefunctionsof  his  office.  What  a  condition  tion->was  at  any  time  to  be  allowed  to 

of  unhappiness  and  dissension !  But  1  must  operate  as  a  positive  veto  in  the  Church  of 

say,  that  when  the  Assembly  found  the  Scotland.     I  do  not  think  that  it  has  been 

Houseof  Lords,  the  supreme  civil  tribunal,  established  that  such  ever  was  the  case, 

had  decided  with  respect  to  the  Auchte-  After  listening  attentively  to  the  whole  of 

rarder  case,  their  conduct  was  not  justified  the  arguments  that  have  been  offered,  I  do 

—their  duty  was  to  have  withdrawn  the  not  find  that  such  ever  was  the  case.  But, 

Veto  Act ;  and    then,   whatever  remedy  although  it  may  not  have  been  the  case, 

they  sought,  whatever  they  wished  to  be  yet  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  question  ia 

done  to  give  efiPect  to  what  they  considered  itself— as  a  question  of  expediency— ^as  a 

the  principles  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  question  concerning    the  welfare  of  the 

they  should  have  sought  that  remedy  like  people  of  Scotland —•  and   as  a  question 

other  subjects  of  this  realm,  by  petition  concerning  the  integrity  of  the  church — it 

and  the  use  of  argument  alone.      Thej  is  for  Parliament  to  see  what  it  can  do  in 

should  not  have  attempted  to  enforce  their  this  respect     For  my  part,  I  see  many 

own  decrees  against  what  was  declared  to  objections  to  granting  the  power  to  the 

be  the  law  of  the  land.    They  should  have  full  extent  that  it  is  claimed.     It  appears 

conformed  as  other  subjects  do  to  that  law.  to  me,  I  own,  that  when  the  first  applica- 

They  would,  I  think,  have  been  in  a  far  tion  was  made  for  the  Veto  Act  to  be 

better  situation,  and  have  had  a  far  better  enacted  by  Parliament,  that  if  we  were  to 

case  with  reference  to  that   part  of  the  take  that  on  the  terms  on  which  it  was 

question  which  relates  to  non-intrusion,  if  simply  passed  by  the  general  assembly,  it 

when  they  found  that  the  principles  of  an-  would  have  the  effect,  if  there  were  some 

cient  statutes  had  fallen  into  desuetude,  favourite  candidate  who  had  got  an  in- 

and  that  some  means  were  necessary  to  terest   in  the  parish — then  every  other 

give  to  the  congregations  the  power  that  candidate,  however  well  suited  be  might 

properly  belonged  to  them,  they  had  come  be  for  the  parish,  or  whatever  his  qualifi- 

regularly   before    Parliament    and   asked  cations,  would  be  refused,  and  the  patron 

them  to  apply  a  remedy.     I  know,  for  my  would  be  obliged  to  present  the  favourite 

part,  that  being  then  in  the  Government,  candidate,  or  the  presentation  must  fall  by 

and  very  anxious  to  determine  what  should  the  jus  devoluium  into  the  bands  of  the 

be  done,  I  found  that  both  by  the  persons  Presbytery.    It  then  appeared  to  me  the 

in  office  and  out  of  office  to  whom  I  spoke,  case,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  bill  pro- 

that  the  first  observation  made  by  them  posed  by  Lord  Aberdeen  would  not  have 

was,  been  a  good  settlement  of  the  question ; 

for  it  appeared  to  me,  that  that  bill  gave 

"  Let  the  Church  of  Scotland  place  itself  ^^o  much  power  to  the  church.     It  gave 

right  before  the  country      Ui  the  ministers  ^^c  power  not  to  a  majority,  but  to  any 
of  that  church,  it  they  wish  for  an  alteration  in  •     al  .•      / '       i.      u* 

the  law.  consider  the   matter  sought  to  be  P^*^^"  '°  V'''  c«°g«^"<>°^  make  ^jec- 

changed,  and  the  manner  to  seek  for  it;  but  t>on,  and  for  any  reason,  however  fnvo- 

let  them  not  attempt,  by  their  own  force,  to  lous,  to  call  upon  the  Presbytery  to  inter- 

carry  into  efect  that  which  is  against  the  law ;  fere,  and  the  Presbytery  were  enabled  to 
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give  validity  to  thai  jprooeeding.  It  i^ 
peared  to  me,  that  if  ever  there  Was  An 
opportuaitjTi  which  I  oDofess  1  am  most 
anxioiit  to  ■••,  Ibr  iba  letlltng  of  thia 
qiiaitiOB,  I  ahooM  bo  uoai  deflnma  to  aee 
Ik  aatUed )  bat|  at  I  laid,  not  only  when 
in  offioe,  bat  alao  laat  year,  when  the  pn* 
8«ot  CSovernmetit  waa  In  office,  that  If  even 
it  waa  lettledi  that  the  power  matt  be 
given  to  the  oongtegalloii  of  making  an 
obfedioni  that  the  PiMabytery  should  iudge 
of  that  ob)ectioni  that  the  objection  should 
be  a  real  one,  and  that  it  should  be  one 
against  the  usefulness  of  the  minister.  I 
think  a  povi^er  to  make  a  valid  objection 
should  be  given,  and  a  minister  not  placed 
if  It  were  valid.  This  has  been  stated  to 
be  the  old  practice,  but  now,  aa  to  the  ob- 
jeotioa  of  the  eongrmition,  it  may  be 
made  not  to  refer  to  hia  morality  or  bis 
character,  it  may  not  be  propo^^ed  to  him 
or  his  doctrines,  or  to  any  circumsianve 
which  might  muke  the  minister  unKuited 
to  the  parish.  If  a  minister  be  presented 
to  a  parish,  where  the  people  ipeak  nothing 
but  £fBe,  and  he  know  nothing  of  Erse, 
that  would  be  a  valid  cause  of  objection, 
or  if  it  be  an  extensive  and  hilly  parish-^if 
it  extended  over  many  miles,  and  a  mi* 
niat»r  be  propoaod,  however  well  calcu- 
latetl  to  edify  them  by  his  doctrines,  but 
by  ill  health  disabled  fhmi  journeying 
oNnre  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  hia 
hottse,  that  also  wouM  be  a  good  objec« 
tiott.  An  bon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  to^ 
night,  and  to  the  greater  part  of  whose 
spaech  I  listened  with  great  pleasure,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Bute  (Mr.  J.  S.  Wortlejr) 
obeervedf  that,  beside  the  question  of  suit- 
ablenesa,  there  was  also  the  question  of 
aceeptableneSB.  That  ia  a  question,  which 
may  be  considered  with  certain  bounds.  I 
should  be  afraid  thatf  if  this  point  were 
comprised  within  your  law,  it  will  give 
power  to  caprice,  to  wilful  objections,  to 
causelesa  prejudicea,  or,  to  what  is  still 
more  likely,  to  operate  in  favour  of  soane 
persim  who  has  been  canvassing  the  parish, 
Mid  wlio  might  turn  out  after  the  exfie* 
rience  of  hidf  a  year  to  bo  such*  that  the 
pariiihionera  themsel?ea  had  committed  a 
fault  in  proferring  him,  ami  that  the  per* 
son  proposed  by  the  patron  WouM  have 
bven  a  more  useful,  a  moro  able,  and  a 
more  etiifying  minister  of  the  parish. 
With  the  opinions,  then,  that  1  have 
staled,  I  kwk  to  that  whicli  is  likely  to 
be  propoeed  by  my  right  hon.  Friend,  i^ 
far  aa  I  underouind  his  intentions,  lie 
weuM  propose  a  rvsoliHion,  or  resolutions. 


dedarittg  the  eedeahwticat  and  afdritual 
powers  of  the  church,  with  legafd  to  ec* 
desiasilGal  and  spiritual  aiattera,  he  would 
likewise  propose  eoase  reaolutiooe,  I  sup* 
pose,  to  be  Che  ftmndaliou  of  a  Aituie  hiw, 
wherebt  the  will  of  a  ooiyMgaclon  wOUM 
be  made  to  decide  upon  the  uHwiag  of  a 
minister.  These  propositioua  I  do  not 
think  oould  be  the  grcitiMl  of  a  happ¥  sei^ 
tiement  of  thia  questioo*  I  do  net  think 
that  A  mere  coaussslon  to  whil  Is  |«dposed 
by  the  assembly,  after  the  tiahappy  oolli« 
fldons  that  have  taken  phusOoo  thtasuMect, 
would  girc  satisAurtiou  ia  fiicollaMi.  Tmn 
is  a  large  party  who  muat  be  eonsidensd. 
who  diiier  ftwa  the  inlerpiutathNia  that  we 
hare  heard  contended  Ihr  aa  to  the  csousH* 
tution  of  the  Chuiroh  of  Seolhmdft  who 
would  feel  deeply  dissatisfied  wkh  audi  a 
settlement.  It  Is  to  be  raeoiloeied,  that 
on  the  part  of  tlie  Chutoh,  there  bmi  been 
a  verv  vexatious  InterfetOnee  with  ssaay 
parishes  in  Scotland.  I  caiHiel  eeufelvo 
anything  more  distrrasing  to  a  minU^V  af 
the  Church,  who  haa  otoyed  the  liw,  as 
be  understood  it,  wheu  he  entered  upsn 
his  change  perhapa  thirty  yeata  ago,  to 
find  himself  from  obeying  the  hiw  eus- 
peaded  by  the  Church.  Is  is  a  flief ,  that 
several  mmisten,  pious»  and  atoelleot,  and 
unimpeachable  men,  because  thqr  did  ool 
agree  with  the  majority  of  tho  asaaasldy, 
have  had  other  minlsiara  seat  to  their 
pariahes,  taking  away  frlsu  them  tka  mains 
of  their  efficieticv  amongst  the  people^  di*. 
riding  into  paftiea  those  wlia  Mtluwaa  hid 
been  unanimous  and  making  the  Chulth, 
of  which  they  wero  the  peaBeM  iid  id* 
mitted  pastors,  the  seeno  of  couiebtkm 
and  discord.  The  only  setlleowit  1  etf 
see  of  this  question  cannot  be  eflbcted,  hjf 
giving  an  entire  and  complete  triumph  to 
those  who  hare  acted  in  opposilion  to  the 
law  I  at  the  aame  tiam  I  agi^  wllh  tho 
lion.  Member  fur  the  county  of  Btite  ia 
hoping,  that  although  the  propoaitioa 
of  my  right  hon.  Friend  mav  not  meet 
with  the  ooncurrsnOB  of  tnis  Houie, 
that  the  Government  of  the  eounfry 
do  not  despair  of  being  able  to  propoie 
some  legislative  meaaare  oa  thia  aub- 
ject.  1  must  say,  that  even  lookiig  to 
what  has  been  decided  by  the  courta  of 
session;  looking  to  the  difl^nces  that 
prevail  amongst  the  judges  in  Scotland, 
—looking  to  the  diflerenGOS  that  prevail 
amongst  the  abli>st  members  of  the  Church 
of  2i$oi)tlaiNl,  tlmt  this  is  a  fitting  caaa  lor 
legislative  interferemv.  At  any  rale  it  ia 
worth  while  to  nwke  aa  efiert  te  ptweat  a 
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great  akmity,    the   aooomplishment    of 
which  I  am  sure  all  would  deplore,  were  U 
tu  ensue  from  the  noD-settlement  of  the 
question  on  some  satisfactory  basis.     I  do 
not  care  whether  the  number  stated  by 
those  who  are  most  in  favour  of  the  peti- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly  are  accurately 
stated  as  the  number  of  those  who  would 
leave  the  church  ;  bat  of  this  I  am  con* 
vinced,  that  there  are  many  of  the  ablest, 
best,  and  most    pious    ministers  of  the 
church,  who,  if  you  should  shut  the  door 
to  reconcilement  completely,  would  think 
it  their  conscientious  duty  tu  leave  the 
church.    I  have  said  many  able  and  pious 
ministers.     There  are  two  of  them  whom 
I  have  heard  in  the  pulpit,  though  I  am 
neither  a  Scotchman  nor  a  member  of  the 
Scotch  Church — I  mean  Dr.  Chalmers  and 
Dr.  Candlish — men  in  their  separate  ways 
as  well  fitted  to  expound  the  word  of  QiH^, 
to  enforce  the  obligations  of  morality,  and 
to  lead  the  people  in  the  ways  of  the  gospel 
as  any  men  belonging  to  any  church  in 
any  part  of  the  world.    There  are  others 
most  distinguished  for  talent,  others  who 
have  furnished  an  example  for  the  piety  and 
purity  of  life  to  the  parishioners  amongst 
whom   they  reside.     [  do  hope  that  the 
time  is  not  past — that  it  will  not  be  past 
after  this  vote  has  been  given— to  render 
it  impossible  to  adopt  some  measure  which 
may  yet,  in  a  great  degree,  preserve  the 
unity  of  the  church.     I  own  too,  that  so 
strongly  was  I  impressed  with  this  feeling, 
that  I  suggested  to  some  of  my  friends,  to 
whom  I  was  speaking  a  few  dayA  ago,  that 
|ierhape  it  might  be  right  (o  propose,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  motion  of  my  right  hoD. 
Friend,  that  an  humble  address  should  be 
presented  to  the  Crown,  suggestini;  that 
some  endeavour,  even  at  this  time,  should 
be  made  to  avert  the  destruction  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.     I  may  add  that,  on 
reflection,   I   did  not  think  it  would  be 
right  in  me  to  take  that  course.     I  know 
not  what  difficulties  the  Government  may 
have  found  in  its  way.     This  I  am  aware 
<if,  that  when  I  was  in  office  I  found  very 
great  difficulties,  and  there  never  was  a 
time  which  1  could  consider  favourable  to 
propose  a  settlement  to  Parliament  of  this 
question,  that  could   be  satisfactory.      1 
cannot  say,  therefore,  now  that  others  are 
in  power,  what  their  information  on  the 
subject  may  be,  and  therefore  I  wouM  not 
take  it  upon  me  to  do  that  which  might 
embarrass  them  in  their  course,  by  pro|)OS- 
ing  anything,  even  though  I  conceived  it 
to  be  funded  on  just  prifici|Ylev.    They,  1 


c6tioeired)  night  hafi»  iuch  diffleultiM  in 
their  way,  there  might  be  such  reasons 
operating  on  the  mind  of  the  Govemtiiettt, 
that  though  they  night  affree  with  ne  \n 
the  general  sentiment  on  wis  aabjeet>  yet 
they  might  fed,  bjr  my  interflsrence,  their 
course  made  more  impracticable  and  didi« 
cult  than  it  was  befoie.    I  mention  now» 
however,  the  intention  entertained  by  ne, 
because  it    manifests    the    feelings  with 
which  I  approached  this  subject.    I  really 
think,  that  of  the  various  questions  that 
have  come  before  us  for  many  years»  this 
is  one  in  which  the  evils  are  most  preseiiig^ 
and  the  remedies  for  these  evils  most  dim- 
cult.     Let  me  say,  however,  that  for  my 
part  I  do  not  deftpair>  and  I  trust  that 
when  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  does  to*-night  address 
the  House  on  this  tubject,  that  whatever 
arguments  he  may  use,  in  opposition  to 
my  right  hon.  rriend^I  do  trust  that 
nothing  will  fall  from  bin  to  prevent  the 
House,  or  a  great  part  of  tnig  House. 
from  entertaining  the  hope  that  the  cnla^ 
mity  which  we  all  fear,  nay  be  nverHdv 
and  that  a  chureh,  which  isiand  wMeb  has 
been,  so  eminent*^whieh  has  performed  iti 
duty  so  well  to  the  people  of  Scotland-^^nd 
of  which  the  talent  and  the  morality  of  the 
people  of  Scotland  are  the  best  and  the 
most  enduring  proof<^will  be  preserred, 
as  heretofore  it  has  been  preserved,  fmr  the 
use,  and  as  an  example  in  tines  to  oom«. 
Mr.  Campbell  stated  that  he  should  be 
sorry  that  anything  that  fUl  frott  him 
could  be  calculated  to  disturb  the  harmony 
cf  the  debate;  but  on  referring  tu  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  ht  Bridporti 
he  could  not  but  say  that  it  waa  unworthy 
of  notice.    As  to  what  the  hon.  Menber 
said  of  the  church  which  he  praised  so 
much  in  its  origin,  it  was  to  be  regretted 
that  a  child  of  so  much  protnise  in  the  be^ 
ginning*  should  have  grown  up  to  be  an 
arrogant  and   contemntible  hypocrite  aa 
the  hon.  Member  satd.    He  nust  refer 
to  what  had  fallen  fron  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Newcastle-under-Lvne.  *^  Dur* 
ing  his  short  sitting  in   Parlianent  be 
had  observed  that  nothing  was  so  valaaMe 
to  nembers,  but  nothing  so  difficult  to 
maintain,  as  consistency.    The  lion.  Mem- 
ber last  night  nade  it  a  chaife  against  the 
churdi  that  they  should  claim  to  have  the 
will  of  the  congregation  set  up  ai  a  l^r- 
rier  against  a  presentee,  and  in  his  pam« 
phlet,  entiHed  ''  Hiniion  the  Church  Qmes^ 
lion''  the  hon.  Member  bad  put  forth  simi^. 
lar  sentimenis.    Mow,  what  said  the  hon. 
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Member  at  the  election  for  Kilfnamock  last 
year  ?  Why,  he  said  there  he  would  gladly 
support  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  bill,  which 
was  based  on  the  principle  of  dissent,  and 
dissent  alone,  when  free  from  factious  mo- 
tives. The  hon.  Member,  speaking  at 
Kilmarnock,  and  referring  to  a  charge 
made  against  him  of  being  favourable  to 
patronage,  added, 

**  And  what  did  this  monstrous  anomaly, 
(alluding  to  an  epithet  applied  to  his  conduct), 
and  what  did  this  monstrous  anomaly  do? 
Why,  he  supported  Sir  G.  Sinclair's  motion 
for  the  abolition  of  patronage,  even  at  a  time 
when  the  people  of  Scotland  did  not  wish  it.'\ 

He  had  only  quoted  the  hon.  Member's 
own  description  of  himself,  and  he  must 
say  he  had  fully  earned  his  title,  to  be 
called  a  roost  monstrous  anomaly.     When 
his  boast  to  the  electors  of  Kilmarnock 
was  contrasted  with   his    speech   of  last 
night,  he  was,  indeed,  a  monstrous  ano- 
maly, and  his  anomalous  conduct  was  of 
such  a  character,  that  he  would  not,  he 
might  rest  assured,  be  able  from  this  day 
forth  to  cast  off  the  imputation.     He  left 
the  hon.  Member  to  his  own  principles  if 
he  could  find  them.     He  would  now  apply 
himself  to  the  grave  question  before  the 
House.     He  thought  that  no  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  had  spoken  had  answered  the  ar- 
guments of  the  hon.  Member  for  Leith. 
They  had  heard  much  with  respect    to 
the  meaning  of   spiritual  independence, 
and    hon.  Members  seemed   very  much 
piizaled   to  arrive  at  the  true  meaning 
of  the  term.     But  let  them  look  at  the 
views  entertained  last  century  upon  the 
subject,  by  the  legal  authorities  who  had 

Eronounced  upon  it,  and  it  would  not  be 
e  difficult  for  hon.  Members  to  6nd  out 
where  spiritual  stopped  and  civil  began. 
The  judges  of  the  last  century  had  settled 
this  matter  when  they  laid  it  down  that 
the  civil  courts  could  adjudicate  the  right 
to  the  stipend,  but  could  not  order 
admission  to  the  spiritual  office.  Lord 
Moncrieff  too,  had  decided,  that  the  pla- 
cing of  a  presentee  in  a  church,  by  the 
civil  powers,  was  an  infringement  upon 
the  spiritual  independence  of  the  church, 
inasmuch  as  the  necessary  ceremony  of  in- 
duction—equivalent to  ordination  in  the 
episcopal  church,  was  of  a  spiritual  nature. 
It  had  been  said  repeatedly  during  the 
debate,  that  non- intrusion  was  a  novel 
principle  in  the  constitution  of  the  church 
of  Scotland.  And  that  the  heads  of  fami- 
lies had  no  right  to  object  before  the  Veto 


Act.    mw,  the  Second  Book  of  Duciplme 
laid  it  down  as 

^  An  essential  principle  of  the  church  that 
no  minister  shall  be  intnided  on  any  congrega- 
tlon  either  by  prince  or  any  other  person  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  the  people.'' 

To  show,  too,  that  the  principle  was 
not  a   mere  dead  letter,  be  would  lay 
before  the  House  the  mode  by  whidi  it 
was  given  effect  to  from  the  time  of  the 
Act  of  Settlement  passed  at  the  period  of 
the  Revolution.     An  hon.  Member  had 
stated  that  the  heads  of  families  were  never 
acknowledged  as  having  a  voice  io  the 
selection  of  a  minister  until  the  time  of 
the  veto.    He  begged  to  state  that  the 
principle  was  acknowledged  by  the  act  of 
1690,  and  had   been   in  use  ever  since. 
The    form   of   the    "  Call/'  ran  in    the 
names    of    the    '*  heritors,     elders,   and 
heads  of  families  in   the  parish."      But 
what  was  the  opinion  of  an  Episcopalian 
upon  the  point ;  of  an  Episcopalian  Bishop 
ot  the  time  of  Charles  H.,  when  Episcopacy 
was  dominant  in  Scotland?    What  he  was 
about   to  state  would  show  how  deeply, 
rooted  was  the  non-intrusion  feeling  in  the 
Scotch  heart.    Bishop  Leighton  in  a  letter 
to  the  parishioners  of  Stretton,  said,  that 
he  being  informed  that  he  had  the  right 
of  (u-esentation  to  the  parish,  had  selected 
an  individual  for  the  ntuation  whom  he 
believed  to  be  every  way  auali6ed  to  fill  it ; 
but,  he  was  so  far  from  obtruding  himself 
on  the  parishioners,  and   he  the  Bishop 
was,  so  hr  from  obtruding  him,  that,  un- 
less they  assented   to    his   appointment, 
they  might  rest  secure  from  having  any 
more  trouble  about  him.     Could  any  one 
now  deny  that  the  non-intrusion  principle 
had  been  long  an  essential  principle  of  the 
church?     He  would  next  refer  to  some 
expressions  of  the   noble  Lord  who  had 
preceded    him,   which    seemed    rather  to 
require  explanation  than  call  for  contra- 
diction.    The  noble  Lord  laboured  under 
a  misapprehension  with  respect  to  the  con. 
duct  of  the  General  Assembly  in  proceed- 
ing   against   the   Strathbogie    ministers. 
With  respect  to  this  matter  the  old  story 
had  been  rung   in   their   ears  about  the 
Strathbogie  ministers  having  been  deposed 
for  obeying  the  law  of  the  land.     Now, 
they  were  deposed,  because  they  insisted 
on  obejring  the  law  in  anticipation,  when 
their  own  superior  courts  had  told  then 
that  they  must  stand  still,  until  they  were 
actually  compelled  to  proceed.    Were  not 
hon.  Members  aware  of  the  solemn  vow  of 
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of  ordination  which  liound  Ministers  to 
conform  to  the  orders  of  their  spiritual  su- 
periors?    Some  hon.  Members,  who  had 
spoken,  expressed  themselves  content  with 
Lord  Aberdeen's  bill,  others  held  it  to  be 
quite  insuflicient;   but  he  would  say,  as  a 
friend  to  the  right  hon.   Baronet  at  the 
head  of  the  Government — as  a  friend  to 
the  Scotch  Church,  and  the  country,  that 
the  ambiguous,  doubtful,  indirect  course 
of  legislation  which  had   been  of  late  re- 
commended would  never  settle  the  question. 
They   stood  by  a  principle,   which    they 
contended  to  be  inherent  in  the  church — a 
principle  as  old  as  the  church,  and  one  by 
which  it  would  stand  or  fall.     He  would 
implore  the  right  hon.  Baronet  near  him 
to  endeavour  to  settle  the  question.      A 
serious    responsibility    rested    upon    any 
Government  which  had  the  power  of  set- 
tling the  question,  but  neglected  to  put 
that    power   in    operation.      The    Scotch 
Church,  and   the  friends    of  the    Scotch 
Church,    did  not    insist    upon    dictating 
what  should  be  the  law,  nor  did  they  per- 
sist in  saying  that  they  would  disobey  the 
law.     They  asked  the  Government  to  de- 
clare what  should  be  the  law.     They  told 
Government  that  it  had  a  right  to  say  on 
what   conditions    the    Scotch   Clergymen 
should    receive  their  stipends  and   other 
temporalities.     They  never  denied  that; 
but  they  did  deny  that  the  civil  courts  had 
any  right  to  decide  upon  what  would  be 
the  resolution  of  the  Legislature.      The 
friends  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  could  not 
sin  against  God  by  disobepng  the  law  of 
the  land ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  could 
not  sin  against  God  by  disobeying  his  own 
law.     It  had  been  said  last  night  that  the 
pretensions  of  the  church  were  utterly  un- 
reasonable—that they  ought  to  be  extin- 
guished.    He  did  not  think  them  quite  so 
absurd;   and  they  could  not   now — they 
never  could — extinguish  the  principle  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  in  Scotland.  He 
would  conclude  with  remarking  that  the 
people  of  Scotland,    notwithstanding  the 
evils  in   which    they  were    likely  to  be 
shortly  plunged,  had  at  least  this  consola- 
tion, that  Scotland  was  to  be  honoured  as 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty 
of  bearing  witness  to  the  truth,  and  of 
experiencing  martyrdom  for  its  sake.     It 
was  not  for  the  first  time  that  such  had 
been  the  case,  and  he  would  implore  the 
Ministers  to  obviate  the  evils  which  were 
so  fast  approaching,  by  a  full  and  satisfac- 
tory settlement  of  the  claims  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland. 

VOL.LXVII.    {3JS} 


The  SoUcUoT'general  said,  that  he  en- 
tirely concurred  in   the  view  which  had 
been  taken  of  this  important  question  by 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  city  of 
London.    His  object  in  rising  was  to  make 
some  observations   with   reference  to   the 
remarks    of  several  hon.    Members,    and 
especially,  with  respect  to  the  statements 
which  had  been  made  last  night  by  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Perth.     He  could 
not  consider  the  resolution  proposed  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  without  some  refe« 
rence  to  the  circumstances  and  the  transac- 
tions which  had  led  to  the  present  unfor- 
tunate and    unhappy   state  of  things  in 
Scotland.     It  was  impossible  to  regard  ab- 
stractedly the  principle  which  had  been 
put  forward  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
and   by  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  Leith.     He  could  not  con- 
sider this  question,  how  far  it  was  politic 
to  pass  a  declaratory  or  legislative  law  as 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  spiritual  and  civil 
courts  of  Scotland,   without  referring  to 
the  circumstances  which  had  rendered  ne- 
cessary an  appeal  for  the  interference  of  the 
House.     What,  then,  were  these  circum- 
stances ?     He  asked  the  indulgence  of  the 
House  while  he  save  a  brief  outline  of  the 
transactions  which  had  led  to  the  present 
state  of  things ;  and  he  hoped  that,  in  any 
observations  he  might  make,  it  would  not 
for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  he  intended 
to  utter  one  disrespectful  word  with  regard 
either  to  the  church  or  to  the  ministers  of 
Scotland.     He  entirely  agreed  with   the 
observations  of  an  hon.  Friend  of  his  on 
the  opposite  side  as  to  the  learning,  the 
piety,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland;  and  he  had 
most  sincerely  hoped,  that  the  ruling  partv 
in  the   Assembly  of  that   church   would 
have  listened  to  and  acted  upon  the  advice 
or  the  opinion  of  so  sincere  a  friend  to  their 
interests  as  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Leith.    If  they  had  followed  the  advice 
of  that  hon.  Gentleman,  the  present  state 
of  things  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  would 
never  have  existed, — they  would  not  have 
witnessed  this  contest  between  the  church 
and  the  courts  of  civil  jurisdiction, — they 
would  not  have  heard  of  those  claims  and 
pretensions  which  had  been  put  forth  on 
the  part  of  the  ruling  party  in  the  church, 
and  which  in   his  humble  judgment  the 
House  could  not  sanction,  without  aban- 
doning the  supremacy  of  the  law  and  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  over 
all  individuals  and  bodies,  ecclesiastical  and 
civil.     It  was  his  thorough  conviction,  that 
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the  Home  could  not  adopt  tlie  ictolatSon 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleniiui  without  «dc- 
turning  mch  m  principle;  and  it  wai»  there, 
fore,  hii  intention  to  vote  against  that 
letolution.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  liad 
stated,  that  in  propodng  this  remlutioii,  he 
had  no  intention  of  offering  any  distinct 
measure  to  the  House,  but  that  he  sub- 
mitted it  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
sanction  of  the  House  to  the  claims  set 
forth  in  the  petition  of  the  Commission  of 
the  General  Asiembly.  He  would  now 
proceed  to  inquire  what  were  the  circum- 
stances which  had  led  to  the  present  un- 
happy disputes ;  and  in  so  doing,  he  did  not 
intend  to  follow  the  hon*  Gentlemen  who 
had  spoken  during  the  debate  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  non-intrusion  question.  What- 
ever might  have  been  the  weight  of  the 
authorities  which  had  been  referred  to  by 
the  hon.  Gentlemen,  there  was  enough 
upon  the  Statute  Books—there  was  enough 
in  Acts  of  Parliament-— to  show  that  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  in  the  course  she  had 
pursued,  had  been  attempting  to  act  in 
defiance  of  the  law.  He  would  remind  the 
House  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  on  the 
subject.  The  Act  of  1592,  which  had 
been  referred  to  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Perth,  and  which 
established  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland, 
acknowledged  the  principle  of  patronage  \ 
and  there  was  a  distinct  provisioii  in  that 
act,  when  the  collation  ci  the  minister  was 
given  to  the  presbytery  to  this  effect  :-— 

*'  Provided  that  the  said  presbytery  be  bound 
and  tstricted  to  receive  and  admit  whatsoever 

XaaliAed  minister  msy  be  presented  by  his 
lajesly  or  by  his  patron." 

This  oontinuad  to  be  the  law  until  the 
adoption  of  the  Act  of  1690,  which  for  a 
time  abolished  the  right  oi  patronage.  The 
Act  of  1690  vested  Uie  presentation  to  the 
benefices  in  the  elders  and  heritors,  who 
were  to  propose  a  minister  to  the  congre- 
gation, and  the  conmgation  were  to  ac- 
cept or  reject  him.  That  act  also  provided 
that  the  heritors  and  elders  should  pay  a 
certain  sum  of  money  to  the  lay  patrons 
of  the  parishes.  His  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Renfrewshire  (Mr.  P.  M. 
Stewart,)  who  had  said  that  English  Mem- 
bers were  not  likely  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  this  subject-* must  permit  him  to 
say,  that  his  hon.  Friend  was  entirely 
mistaken  in  supposing  that,  after  the 
passing  of  the  statute  of  Queen  Anne,  the 
patrons  not  only  had  the  patronage  restored 
to  them,  but  that  they  also  retained  the 
money   which   they  had   received  for  its 


iiurveiidir.  Tlie  iMm.  Mamher  waa 
pletely  isistat<n ;  forlhe  statute  of  Qoaas 
Anna,  of  1712*  wfaidi  io  distinct  larva 
repoalad  the  Aat  of  1690,  and  aoaotad 
positively  and  espiaslj  that  the  licht  of 
patrooage  ahould  be  raslorad  to  the  lav 
patrons,  ezoepCed  all  those  henofieas  whiea 
had  been  sold  to  the  barilofa.  He  be- 
lieved that,  in  fact»  only  three  pariabes  in 
Scotland  availed  theosaalvea  in  thia  irspact 
of  the  Act  of  1690,  op  to  the  pasiod  at 
which  the  Act  of  1713  waa  paasad.  The 
Act  of  1712  then,  being  the  law,  waa  it 
necessary  or  pioper,  he  woqld  ask,  that 
they  should  inquire  into  the  hiatoij  of  this 
Act  of  Parliament  ?  Was  it  ri^it  for  any 
body  of  men  in  tbu  country  to  s 


<<  We  wUI  look  into  the  amtives  wUeb  M 
to  the  adoption  of  this  ael,  and  then  we  will 
say  whether  or  not  we  will  obey  it?" 

Was  it  proper  for  theai  to  aay** 

^  This  act  was  passed  by  a  Tory  Govern- 
ment— it  was  passed  by  Laid  Boliogbioke— > 
and  therefore  we  will  not  obey  itf" 

The  hon.  Member  for  Renfrewshire  had 
put  the  question  in  this  way-^ 

**  Is  Scotland  to  be  governed  by  the  Act  of 
Union,  or  by  the  statute  of  Queen  Anne  V 

And  the  hon.  Gentlemaii  then  aaid,  that 
the  statute  of  Amie  waa  paaed  by  a  Tory 
Government ;  that  ita  object  waa  to  in- 
jure the  Preabyterian  Chordi ;  that  it 
had  operated  mischjevoosly  to  tlm  jptcreata 
of  the  ehurebi  and  that,  therefore,  the 
chureh  ou^t  not  to  obey  it.  Ha  waa  not 
acquainted  with  the  hi^ory  of  that  act, 
and  be  did  not  think  the  House  was  Ukdy 
to  obtain  any  very  accunte  infonsation  as 
to  the  motives  which  led  to  its  adoption ; 
but,  as  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Seere- 
tary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
had  justly  said,  if  that  act  were  really 
passed  by  a  Tory  Government  in  hostility 
to  the  Presbyterian  Chureh  of  Seotland,  it 
was  very  extraordinary  that,  during  the 
long  reign  of  succeeding  Whig  Adminia> 
trations,  when  the  Presbyterian  party  must 
have  possessed  great  influence  in  Parlia- 
ment and  in  the  country,  this  act  waa  al- 
lowed to  continue  in  existance.  His  right 
hon.  Friend  had  stated,  that  no  atteaspts 
had  been  made  to  repeal  that  act ;  but  that 
statement  was  contradicted  by  another  hon. 
Member.  If,  however,  any  attempts  were 
made  to  effect  the  ttupoA  of  the  aet  they 
were  unsucccuiful,  for  the  statute  of  Queen 
Anne  had  remained  the  law  from  1719  to 
the  present  time.  In  1834  the  Veto  Act 
wa^  pas^ ;   and  that  meastire  was  ad* 
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miltcsd  on  all  hands  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  law ;  for  it  prevented  the  patrons  from 
exercbing  the  power  vested  in  them  by  the 
statute  m  Anne.  The  Veto  Act  provided 
that,  although  a  patron  presented  a  person 
properly  qualified,  a  majority  of  the  heads 
of  families  might  prevent  the  presentee 
from  coming  into  the  benefice.  What  had 
been  the  consequence  ?  A  patron  presented 
to  a  living  j  the  heads  of  families,  under 
the  Veto  Act,  dissented ;  the  Presbytery 
refused  to  admit ;  an  action  was  brought  in 
the  Court  of  Session  lo  try  the  question, 
and  the  Court  of  Session  decided,  upon  the 
statute  of  Anne,  in  favour  of  the  patron ; 
an  appeal  was  then  made  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  they  also  eave  judgment  in 
favour  of  the  patron.  The  House  of  Lords 
decided  that  the  statute  of  1712  was  the 
law*  that  it  was  to  be  obeyed,  and  that  the 
Veto  Act  was  inconsistent  with  it.  He 
would  put  it  to  the  House,  what  ought 
the  Church  of  Scotland— what  ought  the 
General  Assembly  to  have  done  upon  that 
decision?  He  might  appeal  to  the  high 
authority  of  Uie  hon.  Member  for  Leith, 
who  said  that  in  his  judgment  they  ought 
to  have  repealed  the  Veto  Act.  The 
church  ought  to  have  paid  allegiance  to 
the  decree  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  he 
could  not  understand  how  any  body  of 
men,  be  they  never  so  respectablOi  could 
set  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  law  de- 
clared by  the  highest  appellate  tribunal  of 
the  country.  But,  instead  of  repealing  the 
Veto  Act,  the  church  went  on,  and  an- 
other action  was  brought  against  the  same 
Presbytery  for  refusing  to  obey  a  decree  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  Court  oif  Ses- 
sion gave  judgment  against  the  Presby- 
teryi  and  the  question  was  again  brought 
before  the  House  of  Lords  fur  decision^ 
who  also  gave  judgment  against  them. 
After  that  came  the  Strathbogie  case,  to 
which  tlie  noble  Lord  had  refemd.  Now, 
what  was  that  Strathbogie  case  ?  He 
should  endeavour  to  state  it  clearly,  and 
the  noble  Lord  would  pardon  him,  if  he 
added  a  little  to  the  noble  Lord's  statement 
of  it.  The  presbytery  of  Strathbogie  wer^ 
originally  prepared  to  act  on  the  Veto  Act 
of  1834.  That  was  before  the  House  of 
Lords  had  come  to  a  decision  on  the  matter ; 
but  when  the  House  of  Lords  decided  that 
the  Veto  Act  was  illegal*  the  presbytery  pf 
Strathbogie  preferred  to  obey  the  decree  of 
the  Hoiise  of  Lords.  What  then  did  the 
Gen«>ral  ABt^tMy  ?  So  far  from  following 
the  ci)ur8e  which  his  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Leith  (Mr.  Rother" 


ford)  said  they  ought  to  have  followed-* 
so  far  from  repealing  their  acX,  they  sus- 
pended the  presbytery  of  Strathbogie  far 
obeying  the  decree  of  the  House  of  Lord& 
The  hon.  Member  for  Argyleshire  had  said 
that  evening  that  the  fact  was  not  so ;  but 
he  contended  that  such  was  literally  t^ 
fact ;  for  tlie  first  suspension  of  the  presby- 
tery was  for  obeying  the  decree  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  But  that  was  not  al}. 
The  Ministers  of  the  Strathbogie  presby- 
ter)' said,  ^'  The  effect  of  this  suspension 
is  to  injure  us  in  our  civil  rights ;"  they^ 
therefbre^  said,  *'  We  will  appeal  to  the 
civil  courts  ;'*  apd  they  did  iq[)peal  to  the 
Court  of  Session  for  redress.  What  did 
the  General  Assembly  do  upon  that  ?  The 
General  Assembly  dispossessed  the  minis- 
ters; they  passed  sentence  of  deprivatipn 
upon  theuL  For  what?  because  thoy 
had  appealed  to  a  civil  tribunal ;  an^  his 
right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  MemW 
for  Leith  had  explained  this  conduct  l^ 
reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  matters  ii  privilege,  aud 
said  that  because  the  House  of  Commons 
would  not  allow  their  servants  to  fippear 
and  plead  in  the  courts  of  law  here  in 
matters  of  privilege^  so  the  Generic  ^^- 
semUv  had  the  right  to  punjsh  their  minis- 
ters for  appealing  to  the  dvil  courts  |n 
Scotland,  Now,  he  would  not  go  into  ^e 
question  of  the  privileges  of  the  House  pf 
Commons;  but|  he  would  ai^,  w^s  ther^ 
any  any  analogy  between  th^  privileges  pf 
the  House  of  Mommons^  and  th^  right  set 
up  by  the  General  Assembly  r  T^e  privi- 
leges of  the  House  of  Coqimons  were  un- 
detined;  that  w^is  one  rea^n  whv  the 
House  of  Commons  8^4  ^^  ^^st  be  jndg^s 
of  our  own  privileges.  Thope  privileges 
were  not  unalteraple;  they  varied  ifrqm 
time  to  time;  the  privileges  whifih  they 
did  not  want  centuries  ago,  might  npw 
have  become  necessary  to  the  due  disdiarge 
of  their  functions  as  the  representatives  of 
the  people.  That  was  one  reason  why  the 
House  of  Commons  had  the  right  of  being 
judges  of  their  own  privileges.  But  the 
rights  of  the  churcli  courts  in  Septland 
depended  wholly  on  statutes ;  they  sumdy 
therefore  could  not  vary  from  time  tQ  time; 
they  must  be  as  immutable  as  the  statute 
law  on  which  they  rested,  and  consequently 
there  could  be  no  analogy  between  them 
and  the  privil^es  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons»  to  wliich  it  bad  been  attsmpied  lo 
compare  them*  He  confessed,  therefore, 
that  he  could  not  undeiBtand  the  analogy 
which  his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
R3 
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had  attempted  to  apply  to  the  course  which 
the  General  Assembly  took  on  that  occa- 
sion.    A\'hat  then,  was  the  House  called 
upon  to  do  ?   What  the  right  hon.  Gentlc- 
manded  was,  that  they  should  give  their 
sanction  to  the  course  taken  by  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly.     But  the  General  Assembly 
had  refused  to  repeal  the  Veto  Act,  and 
ha^ine  done  that,  they  had  taken  these 
steps  since.  The  Strathbiogie  ministers,  con- 
sidering ihemselves  injured  in  their  civil 
rights,  had  appealed  to   the  civil  courts. 
The  civil  courts  had  issued  interdicts  in 
consequence.      Now  he  believed  that  he 
was  justified  in  saying,  that  there  had  been 
no  interdict  issued  by  the  civil  courts  which 
had  not  arisen  out  of  these  Stralhbogie 
cases.     The  whole  arose  out  of  the  decree 
of  the  House  of  Lords.     There  were  no 
other  interdicts ;  and  they  were  all  baaed 
on  the  principle,  that  the  ministers  must 
not  refuse  obedience  to  the  decree  of  the 
highest  court  in  the  realm.     What  then 
was  the  House  of  Commons  called  upon  to 
do  ?    If  he  understood  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  F.  Maule)  he  said,  *' I  ask 
you  to  define  the  jurisdiction — to  put  an 
end  to  these  contests  between   the  two 
courts  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdic:- 
tion.*'     But  let  him  ask  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  F.  Maule,)  whether  he 
considered  it  ^xMsible  for  any  legislature  to 
define  the  limits  between  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical riehts  ?     He  did  not  think  it  was 
possible.     He  would  refer  to  the  paper 
which  accompanied  these  petitions,  and  he 
found  there,  at  page  13,  that  they  put  for- 
ward this  claim  of  right,  that  they 

"  Protest  that  all  and  whatsoever  acts  of  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  made  wiihout  the 
consent  of  this  church  and  nation,  in  alteration 
of,  or  derogation  to,  the  aforesaid  govern- 
ment, discipline,  rights,  and  privileges  of  this 
Church,  and  also  all  and  whatsoever  sentences 
of  courts  in  contravention  of  the  same  govern- 
ment, discipline,  rights  and  privileges  are  and 
shall  be  in  themselves  void  and  null,  and  of  no 
legal  force  or  effect.** 

What  was  this,  but  to  set  aside  all  au- 
thority but  their  own.  No  doubt  the 
General  Assembly  had  acted  on  this  po- 
sition, and  had  considered  the  decree  of  the 
House  of  Lords  absolutely  void  ;  but  could 
the  I  iouse  of  Commons  act  on  that  prin- 
ciple, and  agree  with  the  right  hon.  Gen. 
tleman  in  sanctioning  the  proceedings  which 
had  arisen  out  of  it  ?  Surely  not.  But 
then  it  was  said,  that  this  was  not  stated 
in  answer  to  the  letter  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet'  (Sir  J.  Graham).    If,  however, 


he  turned  to  page  24  of  the  same  paper, 
where  there  was  an  answer  to  the  ngfat 
hon.  Baronet,  he  found  a  refaenoe  to  uat 
page  (the  13ch),  and  a  re-asiertion,  not  in 
terms,  but  a  le^aasertion  of  what  was  there 
laid  down  :— 

"  Tlie  object  of  the  claim  of  right  (it  was 
said)  was  to  seek  protection  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  civil  coarts  on  the  spiritual 
jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  power  of  defending  her  con- 
gregations from  the  intrusion  of  presentees  in 
opposition  to  their  will ;  and  this,  while  it  was 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  continued  co-ex- 
istence of  patronage,  was  represented  as  ab- 
solutely essential,  to  enable  the  Church  to 
carry  on  the  government  of  Christ's  House  in 
accordance  with  what  we  believed  to  be  his 
laws ;  aod  it  was  cleariy  indicated,  that  a  re- 
fusal to  give  the  protection  and  redress  desired, 
would  compel  the  Church  to  an  abandonment 
of  the  benefits  and  privileges  of  the  eitabUsb- 
ment." 

But,  however  this  mieht  be,  be  owned 
he  could  not  bring  himsdf  to  consider  that 
the  law  of  Scotland  was  at  stated  by  his 
right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member 
for  Leith.  What  was  die  claim  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  the  claim  as  modified  by 
the  various  hon.  Members  who  had  spoken 
in  the  debate,  not  as  laid  down  in  the 
papers  on  the  table?  It  was  thit:  the 
Church  said'— 

"  We  have  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  in 
matters  spiritual  ;"-^ 

So  far  he  went  along  with  them ;  bat 
then  they  said, 

"  We  are  the  exclusive  judges  of  what  are 
ecclesiastical  matters ;  we  do  not  deny  that 
there  is  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  the  courts 
of  law ;  we  allow  them  the  risht  of  deter- 
mining what  are  civil  matters;  bat  we  claim 
exclusive  authority  in  all  ecdesiutical  mat* 
ters." 

And  was  it  supposed  that  courts  to 
constituted  could  act  harmoniously  toge- 
ther ?  He  could  not  believe  that  such  was 
the  law  of  Scotland;  he  coold  not  con- 
ceive how  courts  with  such  a  species  of 
concurrent  jurisdiction  oould  go  on  toge- 
ther, each  being  independent  of  the  oUmr, 
and  both  without  appeal  to  any  higher 
tribunal.  An  hon.  Friend  of  his  bad 
spoken  of  the  conflict  of  laws,  end  aaid 
that  it  was  a  term  familiar  to  Englisli 
lawyers.  Now,  it  was  true  that  lawyeri 
in  this  country  were  accustomed  to  the  nm 
of  that  phrase,  but  what  they  undenlood 
bv  it  vrta,  the  omflict  of  the  laws  of  dif- 
ferent  Sutes  and  countries.  It  waa  new  to 
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him  to  hear  of  the  conflicts  of  courts  of  the 
same  State  administering  the  same  law; 
and  he  could  not  think  that  this  was  the 
law  of  Scotland.     On  his  own  authority, 
he  should  not  have  ventured  to  state  an 
opinion  on  the  matter;  hut  he  had  the 
highest  authority  in  Scotland  to  support 
him,  and  he  believed^  therefore,  that  he 
was  justified  in  saying,  that  such  was  not 
the  law  of  that  country^  and  that  there  was 
a  controlling  power,  which  had  the  right  to 
supersede*  if  need  were^  the  decisions  of 
the  courts  there.     The  papers  on  the  Table 
stated  that  no  analogy  prevailed  in  Scot- 
land with  the  law  in  England,  and  no  in- 
ference could  be  drawn  from   one  to  the 
other;  because  the  king  was  the  head  of 
the  Church  of  England,  while  the  Church 
of   Scotland   acknowledged    no   temporal 
head ;    and   therefore,   they  thought  that 
because    the    king    is    the    head   of    the 
Church  here,   the  temporal  courts  exer- 
cise the  jurisdiction  of  controlling  any  ex- 
cess into  which  the  ecclesiastical  courts  may 
fall.  But  he  would  ask  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Devonport  (Sir  G.  Grey)  how  could 
the  temporal  courts  have  exercised  for  so 
long  the  power  of  restraining  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts  when  they  exceeded  their  au- 
thority, with  the  desire  that  had  always 
existed  in    those   courts    to    extend  that 
authority,  if  there  had  not  been  some  con- 
trolling power  vested  somewhere?     The 
fact   was,  that  it  was  not  only  since  the 
King   had    been  made  the   head  of  the 
Church  here,  that  this  power  had   been 
exercised  by  the  temporal  courts,  for  before 
the  Reformation,  when  the  Pope  was  the 
head  of  the  Church,  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
were,  nevertheless,  subject  to  be  controlled 
by  prohibitions  from  the  temporal  courts. 
Be  it  remarked,  too,  that  if  the  civil  courts 
in  Scotland  decided  that  they  had  no  power 
to  issue  an  interdict,  there  was  an  appeal  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  he  owned  that  he 
could  not  doubt,  but  that  if  the  appeal 
were  made  to  the  House  of  Lords  they 
would  decide  according  to  law  and  to  the 
justice  of  the  case  before  them.     The  com- 
plaint, as  he  understood  it,  was,  that  the 
questions  at  issue  did  not  come  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts.     Why,  in 
that   case>  if  the    complaint   were    well 
grounded,  and  if  the  civil  courts  issued 
their  interdicts,  the  proper  course  would  be 
to  try  before  a  competent  tribunal  whether 
or  not  they  were  warranted  in  doing  so, 
and  not  to  assume  the  question  that  the 
interdicts  were  issued  unwarrantably.    The 
question  with  regard  to  interdicts  applied 


peculiarly  to  the  Auchterarder  case,  and  ha 
must  say,  that  he  could  not  find  in  them 
more  than  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
authorized.  If  there  were  more  than  that 
—if  more  was  done  than  was  necessary  or 
authorised,  why  then  the  proper  course 
would  be  by  an  appeal.  The  observations 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Member 
for  Leith,  had  no  reference  to  the  intrusion 
question,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
object  appeared  to  be  to  induce  the  Legis- 
lature to  define  the  boundaries  between  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  To 
this  he  would  answer,  first,  see  what  the 
House  of  Lords  would  do  in  the  case  of  an 
appeal ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  if  he  were 
told  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  what  was 
the  spiritual  and  what  the  civil  jurisdiction, 
and  how  were  the  boundaries  to  be  defined, 
he  would  answer  that  he  did  not  see  how 
that  House  could  by  any  decision  settle  the 
question.  If  the  civil  courts  complained, 
that  they  were  deprived  of  a  jurisdiction 
which  properly  belonged  to  them,  and  not 
to  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  con- 
tended that  the  matter  in  dispute  came  pro- 
perly within  their  cognizance,  and  that  the 
civil  courts  in  issuing  their  decrees  trenched 
upon  the  prerogative  of  the  former,  and 
exceeded  their  jurisdiction,  the  question 
was  one  which  ought  to  so  before  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  whole  question  in- 
volved in  the  present  discussion  arose 
out  of  the  Auchterarder  case.  It  was 
the  result  of  the  decree  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  that  case,  and  the  refusal  of  the 
majority  of  the  assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  to  concur  in  that  decree.  This 
was  the  cause  of  the  present  contention, 
and  he  could  not  see  in  what  way  the 
motion  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Perth 
was  calculated  to  restore  the  hamtony 
which  had  been  thus  interrupted.  There 
was  another  great  and  very  important 
question  involved  in  the  motion  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  which,  as  he  under- 
stood it,  went  to  the  extent  of  asking  the 
House  to  abolish  patronage  alto^her. 
This  furnished  another  reason  why  he 
could  not  support  the  motion  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  The  question,  as  he 
could  collect  it,  was,  that  in  Scotland  the 
people  claimed  an  inherent  right  in  the 
parishioners  to  see  that  no  clergyman  to 
whom  they  had  an  objection  should  be  in- 
truded upon  them.  Taking  it  thus,  he,  fat 
his  part,  did  not  despair  of  devising  some 
mode  by  which  the  diflference  could  be 
settled,  without  detriment  to  the  rights  of 
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toe  Biioi&ters  of  the  Crown  felt  it  ibeir 
duty  to  object  to,  in  my  opioion  we  should 
oot  have  been  juKtiSed  in  giving  the  coo- 
leiit  of  the  Crown  to  the  introduction  of 
such  a  OMasore,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
cBaUiog  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
have  it  discosaed.  The  Ministers  of  the 
Crown,  in  giving  the  consent  of  the  Crown 
to  the  introduction  of  a  measure,  imply 
their  approhatioo  of  its  principle,  and  ML 
•istera  osght  not  to  give  a  mere  con- 
Ufuctive  consent,  with  the  intention  of 
afterwards  opposing  the  measure,  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  permitting  it  to  be  dis- 
cussed. 1  apprehend  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  object  in  submitting  this 
motion  is  to  submit  to  the  consideration 
of  the  House  the  claims  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  That  was  the  construction  put 
upon  the  motion  by  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Morayshire,  and  in  that  con- 
struction the  right  hon.  Gentleman  en- 
tirely acquiesced.  My  hon.  Friend  told 
the  Home  that  unless  they  were  prepared 
to  assent  to  the  principle  of  the  claims  put 
forward  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  they 
ought  not  to  accede  to  the  motion  for  a 
committee.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
assented  to  the  proposition  thus  advanced 
by  my  hon.  Friend.  I  tell  the  House  that 
to  go  into  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
making  some  proposal  either  at  variance 
with  the  claims  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
or  falling  infinitely  short  of  them,  would 
be  practising  a  delusion,  and  would  not 
relieve  us  from  any  of  our  embarrassments. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  moved  for  the 
printing  of  certain  papers,  and  presented 
the  petition  from  the  commission  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  he  founded  his 
motion  upon  those  documents.  That  I 
understood  to  be  the  case  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  himselfi  from  the  late 
Lord  Advocate*  and  from  the  hon.  Member 
for  Renfrewshire,  all  of  whom  adopted  the 
opinions  of  the  Church,  and  declared  that 
the  motion  was  brought  forward  in  con- 
formity with  them.  1  am  not  wrong  in 
putting  that  construction  on  the  motion. 
I  am  sure  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
is  above  the  paltry  course  which  is  some- 
times pursued  in  a  case  of  great  difficulty 
and  admitted  embarrassment,  of  proposing 
to  go  into  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
consideration,  in  the  vain  hope  that  the 
committee  may  be  able  to  devise  some 
means  of  extricating  aa  from  the  difficuU 
ties  of  our  position.  [Mr.  F.  Mauk: 
Hear.]  The  right  hon.  Geatkmuin  taysy 


that  he  is  above  having  recourse  to  that 
espedieot.  The  House  of  Commons, 
therefore,  leaves  the  admission  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  me.  He  tells  me,  now 
that  I  am  speaking— and  no  one,  there- 
fore, can  be  deceived — that  he  does  not 
intend  to  be  a  party  to  what  1  have  justly 
called  a  paltry  course  of  proceeding,  and 
will  call  upoD  the  House  to  go  into  com- 
mittee merely  in  compliment  to  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  The  questmn  before  us  to- 
night is  simply  this — is  the  claim  put  for- 
ward bytheChurchofScotlandsuchaclaim 
in  principleas  the  House  of  Commons  ought 
to  recognise  ?  It  b  on  that  ground,  and  on 
that  only,  that  I  refuse  my  assent  to  the 
proposal  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  I 
refuse  my  assent  to  the  proposal  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  not  because  I  would 
refuse  to  legislate  if  I  saw  an  immediate 
and  satisfoctory  solution  of  our  difficul- 
ties. I  reserve  to  myself  the  entire  power 
of  legislating  on  the  principles  that  I  think 
consistent  with  the  constitution,  and  on 
the  principles  of  English  jurisprudence, 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  must  not 
infer,  because  I  refuse  my  assent  to  the 
appointment  of  a  committee,  on  the 
grounds  proposed  by  him,  that  therefore  I 
mean  to  imply  a  refusal  to  legislate  at  all 
upon  the  subject.  The  question  the  House 
has  to  determine  is,  whether  it  can  g^ve 
its  assent  to  the  principle  for  which  the 
Church  of  Scotland  contends.  I,  for  my 
part,  cannot  do  so.  1  find  in  the  papers 
before  us  two  proposals  made  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  One  is  for  the  abo- 
lition of  patronage ;  the  other  is  for  the 
definition  of  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual 
power  and  authority  to  be  given  to  the 
Church  in  ecclesiastical  matters;  to  de- 
termine the  construction  of  statutes,  and 
in  cases  of  doubt,  as  to  whether  the  mat- 
ter in  dispute  be  ecclesiastical  or  civil ;  to 
determine,  according  to  the  expression  of 
the  right  hon.  mover,  within  its  own 
sphere,  whether  it  have  authority  to  deckle 
or  not.  I  see  that  the  claim,  in  respect  to 
patronage,  according  to  the  explanation  of 
the  Church,  rests  on  different  grounds 
from  the  claim  for  authority  to  decide  in 
spiritual  cases.  In  their  answer  to  the 
letter  of  my  rig^t  hon.  Friend,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Home  Department,  the  Church 
states  ^that  the  abolition  of  patronage  is 
not  an  essential  condition  to  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Church*8  connection  with  the 
State.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
Church  itrges  the  abolition  of  patronage 
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on  very  strong  grounds,  not  only  of  policy, 
but  of  right.    It  is  stated  to  be  opposed  to 
the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
as  set   forward  in  the  earliest  statutes; 
that  it  was  abolished  by  the  Scotch  Par. 
liament  in   1649,  and  1690,  and  was  re- 
stored by  the  act  of  the  British  Legislature 
in    1712,  and  that  such  restoration  was 
opposed  to,  and  was  a  breach  of,  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  the  Act 
of  Conformity,  and  the  Act  of  Security. 
I  wish  to  speak  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
with  the  greatest  deference  and  respect ; 
and  if  in  examining  any  of  the  positions 
which  the  Church  has  taken  up^  I  should 
speak  with  the  freedom  which  is  necessary 
in  conducting  my  argument,  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  considered  inconsistent  with  the 
feelings  by  which  I  declare  myself  to  be 
actuated  towards  the  Church.  I  must  say, 
that  if  I  have  ever  seen  any  prospect  of  a 
satisfactory  settlement  of  this  most  difficult 
and  embarrassing  question,  such  a  glim- 
mering of  hope  has  arisen  out  of  the  spirit 
and   temper  which   have    pervaded    this 
discussion.     I  think  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land  must  be  convinced,   that   there   is 
no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  deprive   it  of  any  pri- 
vilege which  is  essentially  necessary  to 
its  efficacy  as  an  establishment.     It  must 
be  evident  that  we  are  not  influenced  by 
temper.     There  has  been  no  reference  to 
angry  expressions  which  may  have  been 
used  in  the  course  of  this  long-continued 
contest.     There  has  been  an  oblivion  of 
all  party  feeling;  an  abstinence  from  all 
exasperation.    Whatever  may  be  the  issue 
of  this  motion,  the  discussion  has  been 
conducted  on  both  sides  of  the  House  in 
the  temper  and  spirit  be6tting  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  and  its  great  importance. 
I  am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  dissent  alto- 
gether from    the   position  taken  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  with  respect  to  the 
abolition  of  patronage.    Respecting  the 
abolition  of  patronage  there  is  a  question 
of  right  a/id  a  question  of  policy.     First, 
on  the  question  of  right,  the  Church  as- 
serts that  '*  patronage  in  the  appointment 
of  Ministers  is  opposed  to  the  discipline 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  set  forth  in 
her    earliest    constitutional     standards." 
Now,  there  is  no  foundation  for  that  as- 
sertion.    The    statutes  passed    in   early 
times  for  establishing  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land did  not  recognise  as  essential  to  the 
existence  of  the  Church  the  abolition  of 
p%troDag«.     Patronage  was   co^xisteni 


with  the  Presbyterian  establishment  from 
a  very  early  period.  What  says  Lord 
Moncrieff— a  man  who  from  bis  hereditary 
connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
is  entitled  to  the  highest  deference  on  a 
question  of  (his  nature  ?  Lord  MoncrieflT, 
who  was  the  author  of  the  Veto  Act  in  the 
General  Assembly,  said, 

^One  thing  is  certain,  that  patronage  hu 
existed  consistently  with  the  constitution  of 
the  Presbytery  in  the  Churdi  of  Scotland  for 
the  long  period  of  whidi  we  have  been  speak- 
ing, and  consistently  with  the  constitution  of 
the  Church  in  any  other  respect." 

That  was  the  opinion  of  Lord  Moocrieff 
with  respect  to  patronage.  I  need  not 
refer  to  statutes.  The  statute  pasted  io 
1567,  which  was  acquiesced  in  by  the 
Church,  expressly  recognised  the  preser- 
vation of  patronage  **  in  the  hands  of  the 
just  and  ancient  faith."  The  Church  nay 
say,  that  it  does  not  attach  mtich  weight 
to  statutes  after  its  public  declaration  on 
that  subject ;  but  I  will  defer  to  the  pablic 
declaration  of  the  Church — a  declaration 
made  previous  to  the  first  statute  of  1567. 

<«The  views  of  the  Church,"  (savs  Lord 
Meadowbank)  **  were  fully  developed  in  the 
answer  of  the  General  Assembly  to  a  messase 
from  the  Queen  io  the  year  1565,  read  by  the 
Lord  Justice-Clerk;  but  to  which,  as  the 
foundation  of  the  statute  of  1567, 1  beg  again 
to  direct  the  attention  of  your  Lordships  :*-> 
'Our  mind  is  not  that  her  Majesty,  or  any 
other  patron,  should  be  deprived  of  their  just 
patronages,  but  we  mean,  whensoever  her 
Majesty,  or  any  other  patron,  do  present  any 
person  into  a  benefice,  that  the  person  pre- 
sented should  be  tried  and  examined  by  the 
judgment  of  learned  men  of  the  Church,  such 
as  are  the  present  superintendaots,  and  as  the 
presentation  unto  the  benefice  appertains  unto 
the  patrons,  so  the  collation  by  law  and  rea- 
son oelongs  unto  the  Church  ;  and  the  Church 
should  not  be  defrauded  of  the  collation  no 
more  than  the  patrons  of  tlieir  presentation ; 
for  otherwise,  if  it  be  lawful  to  tne  patrons  U> 
present  whom  they  pleased,  without  trial  or 
examination,  what  can  abide  in  the  Church  of 
God  but  mere  ignorance  ?'" 

That  is  the  opinion  of  the  Church  in 
1565  with  respect  to  it.  They  slate  thai 
they  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  patronage,  but  they  pray  for  the 
right  of  examination  and  collation  as  be«> 
longing  to  the  Church.  The  General 
Assembly  next  states  that  patronage  was 
abolished  in  1649  and  in  1690.  It  was 
not  abolished  in  1649  or  1690,  for  in  the 
one  case  the  patronage  was  given  to  Iba 
Kirk  SssiioOi  and  in  the  othv  insiaoot  il 
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was  conferred  upon  the  heritors  and  elders 
of  the  parish.    The  right  of  a  congrega- 
tion to  elect  a  minister  was  never  ad- 
mitted by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  either 
by  statute  or  by  any  recognised  act  of  the 
Church.    With  respect  to  its  being  an 
infringement  of  the  Act  of  Security  or  of 
the  Act  of  Union,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
discuss  that  point ;  but,  if  insisted  npon 
by  the  Church,  repeal  the  act  of  Anne, 
and  if  the  claim  was  then  made  valid, 
they  would  be  obliged  to  act  upon  it.    1 
have  as  yet  heard  nobody  insist  in  the 
course  of  this  debate  upon  the  abolition  of 
the  act  of  Anne  as  being  inconsistent  with 
the  privileges  of  the  Church.     Now,  with 
respect  to  the  policy  of  abolishing  the  law 
of  patronage,  I  cannot  acquiesce  in  it 
upon  that  ground.  Lord  Moncrieff  thought 
the  actual  abolition  of  the  law  of  patron- 
age would  involve  a  serious  detriment  to 
the  Church   of  Scotland— -that   learned 
Person  was  decidedly  opposed  to  its  abo- 
lition, and  he  discussed  the  various  autho- 
rities who  might  be  called  upon  to  exercise 
right  of  presentation    if  patronage  was 
abolished.     Lord  Moncrieff  took  the  case 
of  the  Kirk  Session,  and  pointed  out  cir- 
cnmstances  so  objectionable,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  transfer  the    right  to 
them.    He  discussed  the  point  as  to  the 
transfer  of  the  right  to  the  heritors  and 
elders  of  the  parish,  and  he  after  consider- 
ation thought  them  unable  to  exercise  the 
right;  and,  next,  he  discussed  the  mWe 
important    proposal,    namely,    that   this 
right  should  be  transferred  to  the  people, 
and  he  urged  the  strongest    objections 
against  making  the  choice  of  a  minister 
depend  upon  popular  election.    I  never 
could    assent  to    the  proposal  that  the 
communicants,    or    heads    of   families, 
or    any    description    of    people    should 
have  the  absolute  right,  by  a  majority, 
of  electing  the  ministers  of  the  Church. 
There  is  no  analogy  between  the  elec- 
tion to  civil  offices  and  the  election  to 
the  performance    of  spiritual    functions 
vested  in  a  minister  of  the  Church.    It  is 
perfectly  proper,  that  with  respect  to  civil 
rights,  and  where  the  person  chosen  is  to 
be  the  protector  and  guardian  of  civil  in- 
terests, the  people  should  enjoy  the  irre- 
sponsible power  of  electing  whom  they 
pleased ;  but  the  analogy  does  not  apply 
to  the  choice  of  a  minister.    The  duty  of 
a  minister  is  to  teach,  to  admonish,  and 
frequently  to  perform  unpopular  functions, 
ana  to  establish  that  relation  between  a 


minister  and  his  flock  which  would  be 
tablished  if  you    make  him  dependent 
upon  the  popular  voice,  would  be  to  de- 
grade the  office  of  the  minister,  and  to 
deprive  him  of  all  chance  of  being  useful 
in  his  sacred  calling.  Therefore,  upon  the 
double  ground  of  there  being  no  denial 
of  the  right  to  appeal,  and  with  the  gravest 
doubts  as  to  the  policv  of  abolishing  pa^ 
tronage  and  making  the  appointments  of 
ministers  depend  upon  popular  election, 
I  cannot  assent  to  the  proposition  of  the 
Church,  that  patronage  is  a  grievance, 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Parliament  to 
remove  that  grievance  by  the  repeal  of  the 
statute  of  Anne.    To  the  other  propowls 
of  the  Church,  namely,  that  the  Chnrch 
should  have  the  power  of  placing  its  own 
construction  on  the  statutes  of  the  realm, 
and  that  Parliament  should  define  the 
bounds  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion, that  claim  I  am  not  disposed  to 
grant.   I  hold  it  to  be  impoarible  to  define 
beforehand  the  bounds  of  ecclesiastksal 
and  civil  jurisdicUon.    There  is  no  sndi 
definite   demarcation   between   them  as 
makes  it  possible  to  draw  the  line.    If  it 
were  attempted  it  would  dissatisfy  both 
the  Church  and  the  civil  courts.    How 
impossible  would  *t  be  to  say  where  the 
line  should  end— how  much  must  be  left 
to  the  varying  accidents  of  fnturitv ;  and 
hence,  having  failed  to  draw  the  Ime,  the 
same  questions  must  arise.  We  all  admit, 
that  to  the  Church  belongs  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  matters.     I 
admit  it,  and  I  admit  that  in  all  quiet 
times  questk>ns  of  dispute  will  not  arise* 
They  have  however,  arisen,  unfortunately 
arisen,  in  consequence  of  the  perseverance 
of  the  Church,  after  the  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  supporting  what  is 
called  the  Veto  Act  of  1834,  and  still 
more  bv  the  violent  and  tyrannical  act  bj 
which  the  Church  deposed  those  ministers, 
who,  having  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
considered  it  to  be  their  duty  to  obey  thie 
laws  of  the  country,  and  proceeded  with 
great  forbearance  to  yield  obedience  to 
the  supreme  civil  tribunal  of  die  land* 
Upon  those  mmtsters  there  had  been  no 
imputatkm  cast.    Iliey  objected  to  Mr* 
Edfwards,  the  presentee^  and  it  was  not 
until  the  Honte  of  Lordi  bad  decided  that 
the  Veto  Act  was  an  illegal  assumption  of 
authority,  that  these  men  determined  to 
obey  the  law  as  laid  down  by  the  supreme 
tritmnaL'    I  have  read  the  judnnent  of 
Iknd  Cottanhanu  tken  ii|  I  braevoi  no 
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impaittioD  upon  that  judgmeoty  either  on 
account  of  intemperance  of  laugua^  or 
the  extent  of  the  principle  adverse  to  the 
Church  ;  and  after  reading  that  judginenty 
i  muat  say,  that  if  any  authority  in  this 
country  is  at  liberty  to  say»  that  the  deci- 
sions of  the  House  of  Lords  are  not  to  be 
obeyed,  and  that  the  principle  laid  down 
is  not  to  be  obeyed,  than  there  is  an  end 
to  the  connexion  between  Church  and 
State,  and  if  it  be  carried  to  the  full  ex- 
tent, there  will  be  no  security  for  the  civil 
power  itself.  Having  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance — having  yielded  obedience  to 
the  Church,  then  when  the  act  of  the 
Church  is  declared  to  be  an  illegal  as- 
sumption of  authority,  these  depoised  mi* 
nisters  had  yielded  obedience  to  the  law 
of  the  land,  as  pronounced  by  the  highest 
tribunal,  aod  thus  became  liable  to  be  vi- 
sited with  the  severest  penalties.  •  They 
are  pronounced  contumacious  by  tlie  Bc« 
clesiastical  Court—  they  lose  their  station 
in  the  State — they  are  deprived  of  their 
civil  rights,  and  thus,  in  return  for  their 
allegiance  to  the  Crown,  the  Crown  can 
give  no  protection  to  its  subjects.  Look 
at  the  situation  in  which  these  men  so  de» 

Kied  by  the  Church  have  been  placed, 
ey  are  men  educated  for  the  ministry 
— their  whole  prospects  in  life  depend 
upon  their  continuance  in  the  position  in 
which  their  talents  and  virtues  have  placed 
them.  The  Church  court  determines,  that 
in  consequence  of  their  deference  to  the 
kw  they  shall  be  deprived  of  the  right  of 
officiating,  and  other  ministers  are  sent 
into  their  respective  parbhes.  I  believe 
the  Church  prevents  them  admmistering 
baptism;  and,  under  all  these  circum> 
stances,  have  they  a  right  to  the  stipend  ? 
The  civil  court  hu  the  rieht  to  leave  the 
stipend  to  themt  the  Ecclesiastical  Court 
has  the  right  to  prescribe  the  duty  to  be 
performed.  Under  the  one  authority  the 
late  minister  may  remain  in  the  Manse, 
and  enjoy  all  those  advantages,  and  under 
the  other  authority  another  minister  comes 
in  and  performs  all  the  spiritual  func- 
tions t  but  is  it  clear  be  can  maintain  bia 
right  to  the  stipend  ?  This  is  not  a  mere 
claim  to  the  stipend;  bis  office  it  one 
with  which  the  moat  important  dntiea  are 
connected,  and  if  he  is  not  allowed  to  per- 
form those  duties,  what,  I  ask  again,  is  to 
become  of  the  stipend  t  But  that  it  not 
the  only  question,  nor  the  most  important. 
It  is  the  degradation  of  character  to  which 
these  IMO  tie  antgected  that  moat  afiocta 


me,  and  for  what  offence  is  this  penalty 
to  be  inflicted  apon  them  ?  Merely  for 
having  yielded  to  the  laws  of  their  country 
that  obedience  which  it  was  their  duty  lo 
yield  to  them.  This  is  not  now  a  mere 
speculative  position.  At  this  very  hour  the 
Veto  Act  ia  maintained  in  full  force,  and 
the  men  who  obey  the  deciaioo  of  the 
House  of  Lords  render  theoMelves,  by  so 
doing;  liable  to  the  severest  persecution. 
Contemplate  the  casa  of  a  man  in  snch  a 
situation,  with  the  popular  feeling  running 
against  him,  and  in  doubt  whether  he 
ought  to  obey  the  courts  of  law  or  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church,  and  I 
do  maintain,  that  even  in  the  times  thai 
preceded  the  Reformation,  tha  Church  of 
Rome  never  laid  claim  to  a  greater  power 
than  that  involved  in  the  claima  now  set 
up.  1  draw  a  complete  distinction  baiwean 
the  Veto  Ad  as  passed  by  the  Assembly 
of  the  Church  before  and  after  tha  judg- 
ment of  the  House  of  Lords.  I  should  be 
the  last  to  question  it,  becaoae,  ia  ISSd* 
I,  being  then  the  mtniater,  propoaed  a  voia 
for  church  extension  in  Scotland,  not- 
withstanding the  passing  of  the  Veto  AcC 
I  viewed  the  passing  of  that  bill  with  no 
undue  prejudice.  1  saw  that  great  exer* 
tions  were  making  by  the  Church  to  aop- 
ply  the  spiritual  wanta  of  the  people  of 
Scotland — tbe  necessity  was  very  great, 
and  the  ministers  of  the  Church  zaaloasiy 
applied  themselves  to  provide  incieased 
means  of  spiritual  instruction  for  the  in* 
creased  population  of  the  country.  1  have 
always  admired  the  characterof  the  Scottish 
clergy;  they  are  not  merely  learned  men,  but 
the  extent  towhich  they  combine  great  theo« 
logical  acquirements  with  the  most  active 
aiid  assiduous  discharge  of  parodbiai 
duties — the  manner  in  which  they  visit 
the  poor,  and  perform  all  the  mioistrationa 
of  tneir  sacred  office,  impresaed  me  with 
the  greatest  respect  for  them  individually^ 
and  as  an  eataUishmenL  I  did  not  heai* 
tate,  therefore,  in  1835,  notwithstanding 
the  paasing  of  the  Veto  Act,  in  conjunc* 
tk>n  with  the  Government  of  that  day,  to 
recommend  to  Parliament  a  grant  of 
public  money  for  the  extension  of  the 
Church  in  Scotland.  But  the  moment 
the  House  of  Lords,  after  great  delibera* 
tion,  determined  that  the  Veto  Act  was 
illegal,  the  question,  in  my  opinion,  aa- 
sumed  an  entirely  new  character,  and  not 
only  did  I  think  that  tbe  Church,  by  the 
repeal  of  that  act,  would  have  nude  a 
becoming  conoession,  but  I  was  of  oplnioa 
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that,  by  taking  tbat  siep»  they  woald 
enM%  ParluuMot  to  take  the  measures 
thai  would  be  mast  coosbtent  with  the 
rights  of  the  Churoh  aod  the  civil  liberties 
of  the  people*  The  opinion  of  the  right 
boa.  and  learned  Geotleoiao»  the  kte 
Lord  Advocate,  was  stated  fiUly  on  this 
sabjeet  i  bat  I  beg  yoa  to  remember  thai 
when  you  are  dliacossiog  this  claim  of 
right  on  the  part  of  the  Churefa^  it  is  not 
a  aMTS  apeculative  asmrtion  of  abstract 
right ;  but  at  this  moment  the  Veto  Act 
is  IB  ft^roe,  and  the  miobters  who  observe 
the  law  are  suffisring  the  penalties  of  their 
obedience.  Therefore^  I  apprehend  that, 
it  is  the  best  friends  of  the  Church  who 
must  most  of  all  lament  this  decision.  1 
think  there  is  in  this  House  a  very  unani- 
mous feeling— I  must  except  the  hon. 
Member  for  Renfrewshire— -but  there  is  a 
vary  general  imprassmn  that  the  beat 
course  the  Churoh  could  have  adopted 
wouM  have  been  to  suffer  the  Hoase  of 
Lords  to  determine  the  queatiooy  aod  to 
defer  to  tbair  decisioa.  I  cannot  think 
that  the  Church  was  justified  in  referring 
to  the  dicta  of  other  churches ;  the  qaes* 
tioa  0,  what  was  the  judgment  of  the 
authorised  f  ribunalt  the  sentence  of  the 
court  appointed  by  the  public  to  entertain 
aod  decide  questions  of  that  natnre  ?  In 
that  judgment,  I  must  think  that  then 
was  aotbing  inconsistent  with  the  rights 
of  the  Church;  it  was  merely  to  this 
efiJNtt  that  the  eivil  rights  of  a  subject  of 
the  Crown  had  been  prejudioed  by  the 
aot»  tbat  the  court  had  a  right  to  take 
oogniianca  of  his  complaint,  and  that 
in  a  matter  where  a  right  was  at  ataka, 
they  had  the  power  of  radreasing  a  griev* 
asee  sustained  by  a  subject  of  the  lealoL 
1  cannot,  therefore,  admit  the  justwe  of 
the  darni  urged  by  the  Cburdii  or  the 
policy  of  attempting  to  define  civil  and 
eodesiastieal  jurisdktioa.  Read  the  uaN 
liar  statutes,  when  Catholicism  was  the 
eetablished  religion  of  the  StatOi  before 
the  Reformation.  Look  at  the  statute  of 
Westminster,  and  the  long  series  of  acts 
psased  from  the  reiga  of  William  the  Con* 
qoeror  to  that  of  Henry  the  8th,  and  yoa 
will  find  these  conflicts  between  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  authority  arising  in  tUa 
country.  Ihey  have  arisen  in  every  ooun* 
try  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  it  baa 
been  found  utterly  impossible  for  the 
lejpslative  authoritv  to  define  beforehand 
what  is  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
eivU  lad  eedesiaatical  authoritj.    Thi 


Church  asks  permissmn,  if  I  uoderstaod 
the  matter  rightly,  in  cases  of  sj^itual 
authority,  first,  to  put  its  construction  on 
the  statute,  and  then  to  determine  within 
ita  own  apbere  whether  the  matter  be 
ecclesiastkml  or  civil.  What  was  the  ex- 
presskm  of  the  right  hon*  Gentlenmo  op«. 
posite? 

^Tlugr  claim  independent  and  ettlasive 
jurisdietiOB  wiihin  their  awn  aphers.'' 

Why,  Sir,  we  are  all  r^y  to  admit 
the  righu  of  the  Church  to  this ;  butp  tf 
their  sphere  be  doubtfol;  iftheboandaiiaB 
be  uncertain;  who  shall  dateraiiiie  tha 
sphere — who  shaU  ascertain  thoae  boon- 
disries  t  There  is  no  difficulty  aa  to  tha 
purely  eocleMastical  question.  I  will  van* 
ture  to  say,  if  tha  civil  tribuoaia  attamplad 
10  control  the  Chnrch  in  a  aMttar  pninly 
spiritual,  there  would  at  oooe  be  an  iotar» 
ventioo  on  tha  part  of  Parliament  to  oon- 
trol  the  tribunafak  Theie  canaot  be  n 
question  as  to  that;  \M  a  doubt  ariasa 
where  the  bonadariaa  are  imperfoctly  lie* 
fined.  With  wbnm,  then,  ahaU  rest  the 
deciskm?  Can  there  be  a  doubt  thai  it 
must  rest  with  the  tribunal  appointed  fay 
the  Lsgislature  to  deckle  tha  question- 
the  court  of  law  }  The  right  hon.  Gen* 
tleman  says  there  may  &  oo-ordinata 
jurisdictions.  I  think  the  noUe  Lord  haa 
shown  what  would  be  the  conse^aenoe  of 
co*ordiiiate  couna  enforcing  their  deeieea 
with  respect  to  the  institution  of  roinifters. 
The  dvil  conrt  might  give  the  stipend, 
while  the  ecdensatical  courts  reftised  to 
grant  the  power  of  administering  the 
sacramenta;  aod  he  has  clearly  ahowa 
that  it  would  amount  to  a  aeverance  of 
Chnreb  and  State,  and  end  in  something 
approaching  to  anarchy.  Such  a  aystaa 
coaU  not  esiat.  There  ia  a  complete  die* 
tinction  between  a  Church  that  ia  volnn- 
tary  and  independent  and  one  that  ia 
established  by  the  Sute.  Tbke  the  eaaa 
of  tha  Roman  Catholics^  or  aay  of  tha 
j  Protestant  BMentera  in  thia  country,  who 
are  not  connected  with  the  State  bf  wnj! 
of  establiahmenta ;  tbeir  lights,  aolur  aa 
voLontary  juriadictmn  is  concerned,  b 
quite  anpreme,  and  wa  do  not  atta^tpi  tn 
interfere  with  iL  Thoee  w1m>  cboaaa  to 
submit  to  it,  m  consaqnence  of  thmr  can* 
naotkm  with  any  sndi  danonunatwn|  bavo 
a  perfect  risht  to  do  aa ;  but  if  a  chnrdi 
ehooaea  to  have  the  advantage  of  an  ea« 
tablishment,  and  to  hold  thoae  privihgai 
whieh  tha  law  oonfon  "that  cbaichi 
nhaiber  it  ba  tha  Chnidi  of  Bottie,  or  th^ 
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Church  of  EnglandyOr  the  Preibyterian 
Church  of  Scotland,  must  conform  to  the 
law.      It  is  a  perfect  anomaly  and  absur- 
dity that  a  church  should  have   all  the 
privileges  of  an  establishment — I  do  not 
speak  merely  of  the  stipends,  but  of  all 
the  privileges  which  a  connection  with  the 
Slate  bestows,  and  yet  claim  an  exemption 
from   those  obligations  which,  wherever 
there  is  an  establishment — must  exist  on 
its  side  with  reference  to   the  supreme 
tribunals  of  the  country.     No  doubt  can 
exist  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  law, 
in  the  case  of  a  dispute  arising  between  a 
church  established  by  the  law  and  some 
other  party  or  body ;  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  the  termination  of  that  dis- 
pute should  be  transferred  to  any  other 
authority     than    the    chief   tribunal    of 
the  country   in  which  it    should   arise, 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  House  of 
Lords.     I     shall    say   no   more  on   this 
subject ;     I    have    attempted    to   show 
why  I  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  demands 
of  the  Church,  either  that  the  spiritual 
and  civil  jurisdiction  should  be  defined 
beforehand,  or  that  in  case  of  a  conflict 
arising,  the  determination  of  the  dispute 
by   the  construction  put  on  the  statute 
should  rest  with  the  Church.    The  noble 
Lord  appealed   to  me ;    there  are  many 
reasons  for  refusing  to  assent  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.     He 
has  a  right  to  make  this  proposal ;  the 
Church  has  a  right  to  make  an  appeal  and 
ascertain  whether  the  House  of  Commons 
is  inclined  to  acquiesce  in  its  own  con- 
struction of  its  powers.  I  cannot  acquiesce 
in  that  construction.     I  consider  that  a 
g^eat  principle  is  involved  in  this  discus- 
sion.    If  I  thought  that  peace  could  be 
maintained— if  I  thought  that  the  rights 
of  the  subject  could  be  maintained  by  ac- 
quiescence in  the  demands  of  the  Church 
— such  is  my  sense  of  the  pressing  evils  I 
see,  that  1  should  be  tempted  to  make  the 
experiment ;   but  my  firm  belief  is  that 
these  claims,  if  admitted  on  the  part  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  cannot   be  li- 
mited to  their  present   extent,  or  con- 
fined to  that  Church.    Principles  are  in- 
volved ill  the  question  which,   if   relin- 
quished  by  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  present  occasion,  they  roust  be  pre- 
pared  to  carry  further.     I  must,    there- 
fore, refuse  my  assent  to  the  motion  of 
the  light  hon.    Gentleman.    The  noble 
Lord  says,  he  hopes  I  will  make  no  dechi- 
rationi  on  the  present  occasiooi   which  | 


shall  preclude  the  Government  from  at- 
tempting to  make  an  amicable  and  satis- 
factory adjustment  of  this  most  difficult 
question  by  legislation,  when  a  proper  op- 
portunity shall  arise.  I  shall  most  cer- 
tainly avoid  any  such  declaration.  1  trust 
I  have  discussed  the  question  with  temper, 
and  I  shall  avoid  making  any  statement,  or 
giving  any  pledge  which  may  tie  up  the 
hands  of  the  Government,  and  prevent  them 
from  availing  themselves  of  any  opportunity 
of  settling  this  question  when  the  opportu- 
nity shall  present  itself.  My  firm  belief 
is  that,  consistently  with  Presbyteriaoism, 
consistently  with  the  ancient  claims  of  the 
Church,  consistently  with  the  just  rights 
of  the  Church,  a  settlement  may  be  ef- 
fected— I  do  not  say,  consistently  with  the 
present  claims  of  the  Church,  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  present  temper  and  feel- 
ings of  men*s  mind  in  Scotlanid  is  favour- 
able to  the  attempt — but  of  this  I  am  sure, 
that,  looking  at  the  original  statutes — 
looking  at  the  original  claims  of  the 
Church,  I  greatly  doubt  whether  there  is 
any  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  law ;  and  if  there  should  be,  if  a  de- 
claratory act  should  be  required,  in  my 
opinion  it  might  be  passed  by  Parliament, 
and  the  rights  and  discipline  of  the  Church 
may  be  most  strictly  maintained.  I  with 
to  confine  myself,  on  the  present  occasion, 
to  the  discussion  of  the  resolutions.  I 
know  there  is  nothing  so  unwise  as  a  pie- 
mature  exposition  of  the  measures  of  le- 
gislation which  may  be  thought  necessary. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  has  declared  the 
principles  on  which  the  Government  are 
ready  to  attempt  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  will  not  be  betrayed  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  into  any  further  ex- 
planation on  this  subject.  The  noble  Lord 
has  stated,  that  in  his  opinion  it  would 
not  be  consistent  with  the  original  claimn 
of  the  Church,  or  with  sound  policy, 
to  give  to  the  parishioners,  or  to  any  por- 
tion of  the  people,  the  right  to  urge  merely 
unfounded  and  capricious  objections  to 
the  settlement  of  ministers.  At  the  same 
time,  with  regard  to  what  power  might  be 
given  to  the  parishioners  to  state  the  va- 
rious grounds  of  objections  which  might 
fairly  be  urged  concerning  the  upfitness  of 
a  particular  minister  to  be  settled  in  a 
particular  parish,  I  should  be  acting  con- 
trary to  my  present  intention  were  I  to 
enter  into  the  minute  examination  of  a 
question  of  so  much  interest.  My  object 
is  merely  to  declare  that,  by  lefoaiof  to 
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enter  into  lliii  committee,  T  refuse  on  the 
exprett  ground  that  ]  see  no  prospect  of 
being  able  lo  acquiesce  in  ibe  views  of  ihe 
righl  hon.  Gentleman,  or  the  measures  he 
might  propose.  But  I  do  not,  therefore, 
mean  lo  imply  that  the  Govecnroeat  would 
refuse  to  legislate  in  ihis  matter,  if  they 
observed  aprospect  of  a  satisfactory  setrle- 
menl.  1  wish  most  earnestly  that  the 
Veto  Act  and  all  the  impedimenls  arising 
out  of  it  were  removed;  but  at  the  same 
time  I  do  not  tiiink  it  would  conduce  to 
an  amicable  settlement  to  absolutely  insist 
upon  their  removal.  I  think  iL  belter  to 
nay,  that  if  an  opportunity  should  arise, 
her  Majesty's  Governmeut  would  avail 
themselves  of  ii,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
deavouring to  effect  an  adjustment.  I 
hope  that  no  Members  of  thii  House  will 
vote  for  entering  into  this  committee 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  them- 
selves from  personal  reBpoosibilty.  I  trust 
they  will  consider  the  issue  put  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  which  issue  is, 
whether  the  claims  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land shall  be  acquiesced  in  or  not,  and 
that  he  has  made  a  motion  founded  on 
those  claims.  My  belief  is  that  there  is 
abroad  in  this  country,  in  Scotland,  and 
in  many  other  countries— and  T  rejoice  to 
observe  it — after  a  long  series  of  religious 
indilfereuce,  a  full  conviction  of  the  evils 
ibat  have  arisen  from  a  neglect  of  religious 
du  ties,  and  that  there  isBBpiritaiive  founded 
upon  that  conviction.  But  I  earnestly 
hope  that  there  will  not  be  combined  with 
that  spirit  a  desire  to  establish  a  spiritual 
supremacy  above  the  civil  tribunals  of  ibii 
country,  but  that  on  the  contrary,  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  reconcile  an  in- 
creased religious  activity,  an. increased  at- 
tention to  religious  duties,  with  due  de- 
ference to  the  established  law  of  the  land, 
Bui,  of  this.  Sir,  I  am  confident,  that  if 
the  House  of  Commons  is  prepared  to  de- 
part, either  in  Scotland  or  in  England, 
from  the  principles  upon  which  the  Re- 
formation was  founded — principles  which 
are  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  t' 
civil  liberties  of  this  country — whether 
know  ihe  claim  he  preferred  on  ihe  pi 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  or  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church — nothing  but  evil  could 
arise  from  the  establishment  of  an  eccle- 
siastical domination  in  defiance  of  law  ; 
although  those  who  advocated  such  a 
system  miglit  allege  divine  authority  for 
mission,  and  might  close   thei 
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power  with  a  conscientiona  religioui  leal 

~a  religious  zeal  which  could  not,  how- 

:ver,  be  tolerated,  if  it  went  to  the  arro- 

^aiion  of  a  power  to  be  relieved  from  civil 

itbority — such  an  assumption,  and  luch 

claim,  1  say,  could  not  be  acceded  lo 

iihout  the  utmost  ultimate  danger,  both 

the  religious  liberties  and  civil  rigbii 

uf  the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Fox  Maule,  in  rising  to  reply,  said 
that,  considering  the  poidtion  in  which  be 
-tood,  and  the  responsihtlit;  that  bad  de- 
volved upon  him  of  replying  to  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Govein- 
)Dent,  and  to  those  right  hon.  and  hon. 
Members  who  had  spoken  aeainit  the 
motion,  he  had  offered  to  the  House,  he 
trusted  he  should  be  allowed  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  that  he  should  not  be  inter- 
rupted by  hon.  Members  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  crying  "  Divide,  divide."  In 
allusion  to  what  had  been  said  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  that  he  trusted  he  (Mr.  Fux 
Maule),  would  absolve  hon.  Members  from 
voting  for  the  committee  upon  nanow 
grounds,  be  had  simply  to  say,  in  reply, 
(hat,  in  brin^g  this  motion  before  the 
House,  he  sought  not  to  bind  any  man  to 
a  particular  vote-  He  did  not  presume  to 
dictate  to  Members  of  that  Hviise  the 
course  tbey  ought  to  adiipL  He  brought 
the  question  before  the  House  from  a  deep 
sense  of  its  great  importance.  He  had 
brought  forward  the  question  in  order 
that  the  claims  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
which  had  been  misunderstood,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  little  understood,  in  that  House, 
should  be  fully  and  fairly  discussed.  It 
appeared  clearly  upon  the  case  what  the 
claims  of  that  body  were.  He  left  every 
Member  of  the  House  to  judge  for  himself, 
and  all  he  wished  was  to  ascertain  the 
decided  opinion  of  the  House,  as  to  tho 
nature  and  principles  of  the  claima  them- 
selves. He  had  heard  with  deep  regret 
the  determination  expressed  by  her  Majes- 
ty's Government  with  respect  to  those 
claims — he  said  their  determination,  be- 
cause he  knew  that  theirs  was  the  powar 
ilenance  of  the  to  lead  thai  House  to  any  conclusion  they 
might  think  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country.  He  regretted  to  think  that  no 
dawn  of  hope  was  to  rise  upon  the  minda 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  people,  that  those 
claims  which  they  considered  esKntial  to 
their  co-existence  with  the  State  as  an 
establishment  would  be  recognised  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  first  claim  they 
had  made  had  been  generallv  alluded  to  in 
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times  been  iind  whioh  he  would  nther  not 
have  heard.  The  Chnrdi  did  not  ask  the 
House  to  give  them  any  Jurisdiction  which 
thej  did  not  maintain  they  possessed  under 
the  statutes  of  their  oountiy .  They  main- 
tained that  that  juriadiotion  was  so  granted 
to  them  within  their  own  sphere,  and  he 
again  used  that  term  advisedly,  meaning 
that  within  their  own  church  courts  they 
should  determine  independently,  and  for 
themselves,  what  were  the  limits  of  the 
civil  and  the  religious  boundaries  of  a  ques- 
tion. They  daimed  the  right  to  say,  un- 
oontroUed  by  any  other  court,  how  far  a 
matter  went  in  a  spiritual  view,  and  where 
the  civil  jurisdiction,  as  decided  by  other 
courts,  commenced.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Solicitor-general  had  said,  it  would  be  a 
monstrous  thing  that  there  should  be  a 
collision  between  the  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  courts;  and  tlie  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  said,  that  the  allowance  of  the  claims 
must  terminate  in  a  separadon  oe^ween 
Church  and  State ;  but  if  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  consulted  the  pre- 
cedents and  dedsions  in  the  Scotch  Church, 
referring  only  to  the  papers  that  had  been 
laid  upon  the  Table,  he  would  find  that 
cases  of  die  kind  to  which  he  had  alluded 
had  actually  happened.  In  1735,  in  the 
Anchtermuchty  esse,  the  court  found  that 
the  right  to  stipend  was  a  civil  right,  and 
that  the  court  had  power  to  determine  the 
l^ality  of  admission  into  tha  ministry, 
whether  Uie  person  admitted  had  a  ri^t  to 
stipend  or  not  That  was  the  decision  as 
it  stood  upon  the  records,  and  without 
taking  upon  himself  to  say  whether  that 
dednon  were  right  or  wrong,  that  was  the 
statute  law  of  the  country.  If  that  were 
the  statute  law,  and  he  maintained  that  it 
was,  what  the  Church  of  Scotland  said  was 
this,— 

<'  Let  not  the  sUkate  law  be  frittered  away 
by  a  coart  winch  has  only  oo-ordioata  juris- 
diction with  oursflves*** 

If  Parliament  chose  to  take  away  the 
power  of  the  Church,  let  Parliament  do  so 
if  it  pleased ;  but  he  maintained  and  in- 
sisted that  it  would  be  an  infraction  of  the 
constitution  of  Scotland  if  Parliament  al- 
lowed the  Court  of  Session  to  assume  the 
Sowers  of  Parliament,  and  to  over-ride  the 
edsion  of  other  courts  which  were  wholly 
and  entirdy  independent  of  it*  This  was 
not  a  solitary  instance ;  he  might  quote  a 
great  many  others,  all  to  the  ssme  effect, 
which  proved  that  the  judges  of  old  days 
differed  very  materially  from  those  of  the 


present  time.    He  agreed  with  the  So- 
Hdtor-general  as  to  the  interpretatkm  to 
be  put  npon  the  words  of  the  act  of  1592; 
but  he  maintained  that  those  words  were 
onlv  applicable  under  circumstanees  totally 
difierent  ftom  those  whieh  existed  in  the 
present  case.    He  came  to  that  oondtision 
from  the  words  of  a  subsequent  aet,  whioh 
provided  that  if  the  patron's  nominee  were 
wrongfully    rejected,   the   fruits   of   the 
living  should  remain  in  the  patron's  own 
haii&    He  contended,  thereme^  that  the 
church  was  justified  in  the  daim  which  it 
now  prefeired.    When  diffierenoes  of  this 
nature  arose,  it  was  the  duty  of  IVIianient 
to  step  in  and  settle  them.    It   wu  not 
prudent  in  the  Legislature  to  allow  suob  a 
schism  as  was  now  going  on  betwen  the 
ecclesiastical  and  dvif  courts  of  Sootland  to 
proceed  without    its  interfecence.    With 
respect  to  the  question  of  patronage,  it  was 
quite  true  that  the  chuith  courts  would 
prefer  the  aboUtbn  of  patronage  altogether 
as  the  best  means  or  proosoting  tM  re- 
Uffious  feding  of  the  people  of  Sootfand. 
They  insisted,  and  he  (Mr.  F.  Maak) 
thought  rightly,  that  the  prindnle  of  non- 
intrusion was  an  inherent  right  of  thdr 
churdu    They    insisted    that  no    pastor 
should   be   intruded  on   a    purish    con- 
trary to  the  will  of  the  partdiioBers.    It 
was  to  carry  this  urindple  of  non-intrusion 
that  they  passed  tne  Veto  law,  which  they 
were  now  so  strongly  condemned  for  re- 
tainbff  upon  tfaefar  statute-book.    But,  al. 
thoagn  It  still  remafaied  upon  their  statute- 
book.  It  had  m  ftct,  since  the  deetskm  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  become  a  mere  dead 
letter.    The  Strathbog^  case  was  tiie  only 
one  that  had  occurred  under  the  Veto  Act 
since  the  dedsion  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Great  stress  had  been  laid  upon  that  case, 
and  great  efforts  had  been  made  to  enlist 
the  sympathies  of  the  Hoosa  for  the  sof- 
ferings  of  the  ministers  of  the  Strathbogie 
presbyter^.     He  (Mr.  Maule)  hunented 
what  those  Gentleman  had  underme ;  hot 
at  the  same  time,  be  eould  not  but  think 
that  they  had  brought  their  troublea  upon 
their  own  heads,  and  that  their  sufferings 
were  not  wholly  undeserved,  seeing  that 
thrjr  resulted  entirdy  from  thdr  disobe- 
dience to  the  superior  church  courts,  whose 
dednons  th^  were  bound  to  obey.    It  was 
owing  to  thdr  obstinacy  m  appealing  from 
the  eoclesiastieal  to  the  dvil  courts,  upon  a 
matter  purely  spiritual,  that  dl  these  diC- 
colties  had  arisen.     Therefore,  much  sa  he 
lamented  their  offerings  as  men,  he  eosld 
not  excuse  them  as  ministers  ibr  having  so 
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far  forgotten  thnr  wlemn  ordinatian  yow  of 
obedience  to  the  superior  churcli  courts. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  had 
stated  one  looewhat  remarkable  fact.  He 
said  that  ii  was  impossible  to  admit  tueh 
principle*  as  were  contended  foT  in  the 
claim  of  the  General  A&sembl;,  becaiue,  if 
they  were  granted  to  the  Church  of  Soot- 
taod  they  could  not  fail  to  be  carried  further 
iir  in  otherwwdi  as  he  interpreted  that  ex- 
pression, that  a  fear  of  what  might  be 
claimed  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed  prevented 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  doing  justice  to 
those  on  the  other.  If  that  were  bo,  he 
mutt  say  that  that  fear  would  rather  tend  to 
raise  the  feoling  of  irritation  that  at  {m- 
sent  existed  in  Scotland,  than  do  anything 
to  allay  it.  He  feared  that  the  dediion  to 
which  the  House  would  come  would  not 
be  one  which  would  give  satisfaction  to 
those  whose  petition  lie  had  invited  the 
House  to  consider.  He  had  invited  them 
to  consider  that  petition  not  as  an  atntract 
speculation  of  some  individual,  who  io  bis 
closet,  had  thought  on  the  subject,  but  ai  a 
petition  coming  from  the  great  majority  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  in  which  they  were  supported  by  a 
vast  majority  of  the  people  of  that  Church. 
Tbey  were  supported  by  a  vast  number 
who  looked  upon  it  as  their  last  appeal  to 
tbejusticeoftheHouseofCommons.  Tbey 
had  beard  from  her  Majesty's  Ministers 
that  they  were  determined  to  stand  exclu- 
sively upon  the  Uw  a^  laid  down  at  present 
by  the  ciril  courts,  and  upon  the  rights  of 
patronage  as  laid  down  by  the  act  of  Queen 
Anne.  Me  had  a  right  to  assume  first, 
from  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Sir  R.  Peel),  and  secondly,  he  hod 
to  assume  from  the  distinct  declaration  of 
the  right  bon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  that  if  it 
were  thought  or  intended  to  Isgislate  so  u 
to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  Crown, 
or  with  the  vested  right  of  the  patron,  they 
would  feel  it  their  imperative  duty  to  re- 
fuse the  assent  of  the  Crown  to  any  such 
measure.  These  were  the  opinions  of  the 
right  bon.  Gentleman,  and  they  were  the 
opinions  of  the  Government  to  which  the; 
belonged.  They  were  also  the  opinions  of 
the  most  influential  Members  on  hia  own 
side  of  the  House  i  and  taking  them  alto- 
gether, he  might  truly  regard  them  as  the 
opinions  of  the  British  House  of  Commons. 
He  was  therefore  sorry  to  conclude  that 
the  answer   which  these  petitioners  would 

aa  all  their  wants  were  concerned,  and 


which  frustrated  the  last  hojie  they  enter- 
tained of  a  settlement  of  this  question. 
Whilst,  therefore,  the  House  profiMwd  the 
greatest  sorrow  and  the  deepest  tt^tet  tar 
the  aepuadon  of  a  vast  body  of  the  jMni^ 
H  and  pec^  from  the  Cbsrdi  of  SoM- 
id,  and  yet  reftiBed  to  bold  out  a  hdpiag 
band  Sn  the  hour  of  danger,  he  feared  that 
the  decimon  of  this  night  would  not  onlj 
dose  the  door  against  uU  further  appUca- 
ion,  but  that  it  would  convince  the  Chiudi 
of  Scotlandj  at  leaat  those  who  a 


the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  thai  Cfaiirck, 
the  fruiclessneoi  of  waiting  any  loBger 
the  hope  of  remedy  which  haA  been  de- 
layed from  year  to  year,  and  from  (lay  to 
day,  tmtn  that  Church,  which  hod  been 
long  standing  on  the  very  brink  of  the  pre- 
ripjce,  must  now  fall  to  the  ground. 
The   House  divided  —  Ayes  76      Noea 
:i:  Msjority  135. 
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TELLSES. 

Fremantle,  Sir  T. 
Baring,  H. 


The  House  adjourned  at  two  o'clock. 
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PsTiTtoiit  Prkskmtbo.  B<  tht  Earl  of  Wanriek  and 
the  Blihop  of  Hereford,  Aom  Cofrentry.  Novthumbcr- 
laDd,  HuntingdoQ,  Norwich,  BIrmiiigliMn,  ami  Maid- 
itaae.  afiOiMt  Uie  Uakm  oC  the  Seas  of  St.  Aaph  aad 
Baagor^—By  Uie  Bishop  of  Hereford,  ftom  Corentry. 
AbdoQ,  and  Roa^  for  Chureh  Eateneion.— By  the  Mar- 
qoeai  orClaDricarde,  from  a  Mlwiniiary  SockCy  in  I  widnii 
i^iiiMt  the  li^iirkMtt  eAeH  of  Lord  KUeahoro««h'a 
Pmriamarion. — FVam  BInnlafhani,  far  apiwhirim  Chap- 
Uine  to  Coknial  Sees. 

Treaty  with  Portugal.]  The 
Earl  of  Clarendon  begged  to  pot  a  quet- 
tioD  to  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Afifairs  with  respect  to  the  con* 
mercial  treaty  between  this  country  aod 
Portugal,  which  had  been  so  long  under 
negotiation,  and  which,  for  no  fMult,  he 
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was  sort,  of  the  noble  Lord,  had  been  so  j  under  all  circumstances,  it  could  not  be 
unaccountably    delayed.      The  delay  in  '  otherwise  than  painful  to  ask  their  Lord - 


the  alteraiion  of  ihe  duties  on  nine  had  '  ships  to  pronoum 


been  very  prejudicial  to  (he  trade 
country.  He  had  heard  that  the  noble 
Lord  had  sent  new  proposals  to  the  Court 
or  Portugal,  and  given  directions  to  the 
English  Minister  at  Lisbon,  if  they  were 
rejected,  to  apprise  the  authorities  there 
that  all  negotiations  must  cease.  A  suffi- 
cient lime  bad  now  elapsed  for  ibe  ques- 
tion to  be  settled,  and  as  it  was  a  subject 
of  great  importance,  he  hoped  the  noble 
Lord  would  not  find  it  inconsistent  with 
his  sense  of  public  duly  to  inform  bim  if 
any  answer  had  been  received,  and,  if  so, 
nbether    that     answer    was    satisfactory 


V  censure,  however 


The  Eail  of  Aberdeen  said,  that  the 
treaty  of  commerce,  properly  so  called, 
between  this  country  and  Portugal,  was 
signed  so  long  ago  as  tbe  month  of  July 
last.  The  two  Governments  had  agreed 
to  revise  their  tariffs,  with  the  object  o{ 
making  them  mutually  beneticial.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  did  consider  it  ne- 
cessary to  put  an  end  to  a  negotiation  so 
delayed,  and  a  month  ago  instructions 
were  sent  to  her  Majesty's  Minister  at  Lis- 
bon, with  the  new  propositions,  to  slate 
that  those  terms  must  either  be  adopted  at 
once,  or  the  negotiittion  must  be  put  an 
end  to.  Fresh  proposals  had  now  been 
made  by  tbe  Portuguese  government,  cer- 
tainly going  considerably  in  advance  lo- 
wardsthe  views  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 

rnent,  but  to  what  extent  he  was  unable  at    thMc  dKuments'had 
this  moment   to  decide;    the  despatches 
had  only  arrived  yesterday,  and  until  he 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  consuliing  with 

his  noble    Frii     ■     ■      " 

Board  of  Trade,  to  whose  department  thi 
matter  peculiarly  belonged,  he  should  not 
feel  justified  in  giving  a  decided  answer. 
The  negotiations  would  be  terminated 
as  speedily  as  possible,  either  by  being 
brought  to  a  satisfactnry  conclusion,  or 
being  put  an  end  to  altogether. 


slight,  upon  the  noble  Lord  who  was  the 
present  Governor-general  of  India,  with 
whom  he  (the  Marquess  of  CJanricarde) 
had  bad  the  honour  to  sit  in  that  House 
for  not  a  few  years,  to  whose  elo- 
quence he  had  oftenlisteued  with  pleasure, 
whose  ability  he  readily  admitted,  and 
from  whom,  on  all  occasions,  he  had  always 
received  the  utmost  courtesy.  At  the  same 
time,  when  he  hud  tbe  misfortune  to  think 
that  that  noble  Lord,  by  an  act  of  indis- 
cretion— he  would  not  use  any  harsh 
terms,  and  therefore  he  said  only  indiscre- 
lioD — the  noble  Lord  had  done  that  which 
might  produce  grave  consequences  to  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow- subjects  in  India,  which 
might  probably  disturb  the  tranquillity  of 
our  rule  over  that,  the  most  glorious  do- 
minion this  or  any  other  couutiy  bad  ever 
possessed,  it  became  his  duty  to  set  aside 
all  personal  feeling  of  that  kind,  and  tn 
invoke  the  aid  of  their  Lordships  to  pre- 
vent tbe  possible  recurrence,  either  by  the 
noble  Lord,  or  by  any  other  person,  of 
similar  indiscretion.  If  their  Lordships 
should  agree  with  him,  that  the  publica- 
tion of  these  proclamations  was  unwise  and 
imprudent— that  they  had  a  tendency  to 
derogate  from  that  character  for  wisdom, 
consistency,  and  dignity,  which  it  waa 
most  essential  that  the  Government  in 
India,  Du  matter  by  whom  administered, 
should  ever  maintain — if  their  Lordships 
thought  with  him,  that  tbe  publication  of 
ments  had  a  tendency  to  excite 
passions  which  it  was  our  duty,  as  well  as 
interest,  to  stifle  and  extinguish,  he 
that    case   their  Lordships 


Lord  Ellenborovgh's  Psoclai 
— SoMNAiiTH.]  The  Marquess  of  Clanri- 
carde  said,  it  was  now  his  duty  to  make 
that  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice 
to  their  Lordships,  and  he  assured  them 
he   had  undertaken  a  most  painful  task, 


President  of  the  r„ould  also  set  aside  all  personal  and  party 
■"■  -I""-""'-"'  '*"■  I  feelings,  and  would  not  hesitate  to  do  their 
duty,  by  recording  a  temporary,  but  severe 
expression  of  their  opinions.  He  should 
not  have  occasion  to  refer  to  any  large  and 
comprehensive  questions;  the  observations 
he  wished  to  address  to  their  Lordships 
should  be  confined  to  the  strict  subject 
matter  of  the  motion,  and  the  acts  of  the 
Administration  as  regarded  the  publication 
of  these  particular  proclamations  of  them- 
selves, and  by  themselves  only.  If  he  were 
told  that  the  policy  with  which  those  pro- 
clamations were  connected  wss  the  wisest 
possible  which  the  Governor-general  could 


because  to  canvass  the  conduct  of  a  Mem-  I  adopt,  into  that  question  he  should  not 
ber  of  that  House  in  his  absence  must  at  think  it  necessary  in  any  way  to  enter.  If 
all  times  be  most  disagreeable.  Further,  it  ^ould  be  attempted  to  institute  a  com- 
he  could  state  truly  that  at  that  time,  and  |  parison  between  tbe  conduct  of  Lord  E)- 
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lenborougfa  and  that  of  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors, immediate  or  remote^  into  that 
argument  he  would  not  go;    unless  it 
could  be  shown — which  he  believed  he 
could  defy  any  of  their  Lordships  to  show — 
that  in  circumstances  at  all  similar  or  ana- 
logous, or  indeed,  under  any  circumstances 
whatsoeTer,    there   ever    had    proceeded 
from  the  hand  or  head  of  any  Goyemor- 
genend  of  India  a  proclamation  at  all 
Hke  that  which  was  the  first  paper  to 
which  he  was  about  to  refer  their  Lord- 
ships— which  is  the  proclamation  dated 
the  l8t  of  October,  1842.     Those  who 
had  read  that  document  would   obserre 
that  two-thirds  of  the  contents  conreyed  a 
direct  censure  unon  the  prenous  acts  and 
policy  of  the  Inaian  GoTemment  immedi- 
ately before  Lord  EUenborough  assumed 
the  office  of  Govemor-seneral.    That  was 
what  he  called  upon  their  Lordships  par- 
ticularly to  observe.     Upon  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  accusations  were  true, 
and  the  censure  just,  he  was  not  ^ing  to 
enter.    For  his  argument  of  this  night,  he 
was  willing  to  confess  that  every  accu- 
sation was  well  founded,  that  every  insi- 
nuation was  just.    He  was  willing,  so  far 
as  the  business  of  this  night  was  concerned, 
to  admit  that  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances and  upon  another  occasion,  he  cer- 
tainly should  not  admit,  namely,  that  Lord 
Auckland  in  his  views  was  entirely  wrong, 
and  Lord  EUenborough  entirely  right — 
that  Lord  Auckland,  if  they  pleased,  had 
he  remained  Govemor-ffenend,  was  always 
wrong ;  and  that  Lord  EUenborough  was 
always  right;  or  that  there  was  no  dif- 
fSerence  at  all   between  them ;    or  that 
either  was  right,  or  either  wrong.     Upon 
all    those    heads,    however,    he   had    at 
present  nothing  whatever  to  say.     But 
what    he    stood   there    to   contend  was, 
that  in  no  one  possible  of  these  cases,  and 
under  no  circumstances  whatsoever,  had 
the  Governor-general  of  India  a  right  to 
address  to  the  people  of  that  country  such 
a  proclamation  as  that  to  which  he  now 
rerorred.    He  asserted  that  the  Governor- 
general  had  no  right  publicly  to  canvass 
and  criticise  the  acts  of  his  predecessor. 
He  said  that  the  representative  of  the 
East- India  Company  had  no  right  to  say 
to  the  people  or  India  that  prior  to  his 
arrival  the  acts  and  policy  of  the  East- 
India  Company  were  unwise.     He  sup- 
posed no  one  would  be  so  disingenuous  as 
to  denv  that  the  proclamation  he  now  held 
in  his  nand  bore  such  a  character.    That 
document  set  forth  that  previous  to  the 


of  Loid  Bllenboraiigh  the  lodiaD 
Govemnent  had  undertaken  an  esqwditioB 
into  AfTghanislaa  in  gross  ignoniiee  of  the 
state  of  the  ooantry,  on  an  erroiieoiis  view 
of  the  policT  which  te  British  aulhoritiea 
ou^t  to  feUow;  that  they  had  phoed 
their  army  in  a  lUae  military  pontion ; 
that  they  had  ezhausled  the  reaomeea  of 
the  country  by  ill-advieed  eapenditare. 
That  he  apprehended,  was  a  statement 
which  no  GovenMr-goMral  oogfat  to  have 
made.  He  cared  not  whether  those  state- 
ments were  true  or  &lae ;  it  waste  pub- 
lication of  which  he  now  oonplaiaed,  and 
not  to  the  matter  or  sentiment  ooBtained 
in  it.  He  had,  indeed,  hettd  a  nranmr 
that  even  the  hmguage  of  the  prodaosatioB 
was  in  a  great  measure  taken  from  a  pri« 
vate  letter  written  hj  te  Boble  Dnke 
o|»posite  (the  Duke  of  WeUiagtoo).  That 
might  be  the  case  or  it  mi^t  not.  If  the 
noUe  Duke  entertained  such  opinions  it 
was  of  course  perfectly  finee  to  him  to 
express  them.  But  of  Uiis  he  was  eertaio, 
that  sooner  than  hata  iaaued  audi  a  pro. 
damation  from  the  sunrense  govemmtnt 
at  Calcutta  to  the  people  of  India,  had  he 
been  at  the  head  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, the  noble  and  gallant  Duke  woold 
have  cut  off  his  right  hand.  Their  Lord- 
ships would  remember  thai  it  was  the 
government    of    the    Eaat-India    Cdm- 

ELuy  which  had  been  entrusted  to  Lord 
llenborouffh,  and  which  that  noble 
Lord  had  thought  fit  to  repudiate.  Tbrir 
Lordships  would  look  at  these  Pipcn 
uninfluenced  by  the  feelings  which  bad 
carried  away  Lord  EUenborough,  un- 
affected by  the  "  delusion**  or  to  nee  tenne 
more  unhappily  in  too  common  employ- 
ment, the  '*  partial  insanity,"  the  **  mono- 
mania," which  appeared  to  have  influenced 
the  Governor-general,  and  produced  on  his 
mind  an  impression  that  tne  government 
of  India  was  a  pure  despotism  or  auto- 
cracy, to  be  handed  from  one  party  to  an- 
other, to  be  exercised  for  personal  pride 
and  pleasure  ;  whereas,  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Governor-general,  under  the  East- 
India  Company,  not  to  look  to  his  own  im- 
mediategratimration^hb  peculiar  renown, 
but  the  permanent  character  of  the  British 
administration  in  the  East,  and  endeavour 
to  uphold  its  dignity,  and  preserve  its  re- 

Kutation  for  consistency  and  wisdom.  Even 
ad  there  been  precedents  for  sudi  a  pro- 
clamation, he  snould  not  have  deeoMd  it 
less  unwise  and  imprudent ;  but  the  feet 
was,  that  though  the  history  of  India  af- 
forded examples  of  circumstances  not  alto* 
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gtilMrdMiiiiiilar  from  those  iq  which  Lord 
£Ut«bofough  had  piiblithed  this  proda- 
nuilioiii  though  it  had  frequentl  j  happened 
thai  the  iuprene  GoTtroment  had  found 
it  tspedieiit  fron  ehaiiM  of  policy  or  oitw 
ctniialaiioes  to  alter  their  proceedioga, 
there  had  neTcr  ooeurred  such  a  publica- 
tien  beibra.  As  affording  an  iilustratioo 
of  this,  he  oeuld  not  atoid  calling  their 
Lordahipi'  attention  to  an  example.  In 
deiog  ao,  he  should  have  to  mention  two 
great  names-^the  fir^t  of  them,  that  of  one 
who  had  become  illustrious  all  over  the 
worlds— he  meant  Lord  Comwallis — the 
other  was  that  of  the  late  Marquess  Wei- 
Icaieyy  whom  he  could  ncFer  allude  to 
without  the  highest  esteem  and  admira- 
tioD.  It  was  a  matter  of  history  that  Lord 
Cornwallis  was  sent  out  to  India  to  super* 
sede  the  late  Marquess  Wellesley  with  ge* 
oeral  instructions  to  put  an  end  to  hostili^ 
ties-^to  narrow,  or  at  least  to  restrain 
from  adTancing  the  limits  of  our  eastern 
eaipire*-Hand  to  restore  our  reseurces,  by 
ratrenching  our  expenditure  ;  and  Lord 
OorawaUis*s  sentiments  as  to  the  war  in 
which  we  were  then  engaged  were  very 
similar  to  those  which  had  been  expressed 
by  Lord  Ellen  borough  in  the  proclamation. 
Lord  Comwallis  arrived  at  Calcutta  on 
the  30th  of  July,  and  early  in  August  he 
wroteasMlowsi-— 

« ]^Qdiog  we  are  ititl  at  war  with  Holkar^ 
and  hardly  at  peace  with  Scindia*  I  am  de|er« 
mined  to  proceed  to  the  upper  provinces,  and 
to  avail  myself  of  the  interval  of  the  rainy 
seaton  to  prepare  for  military  operations,  and 
to  endeavonr— Mf  it  can  be  done  without  fieri* 
fiee  of  honour — to  terminate,  by  negotiation, 
a  eontest,  in  whieb  the  most  brilliant  •uecesses 
cas  afford  no  lolid  beoe6t,  and  wbiah  I  fear 
BBusi  involve  ui  in  pecuniary  difficuUiei,  we 
shall  be  incapable  of  sustaining.'* 

And,  after  alluding  to  the  state  of 
the  finances^  Lord  Cornwallis  went  on 
to  add : — 

**l  have  already  represented  the  extreme  pe* 
cvniary  embannssments  in  which  I  found  the 
Govenimcnt  involved,  every  part  of  the  army, 
every  department  of  the  public  service,  suffer* 
ing  the  most  severe  distress  from  the  accamu- 
lation  of  arrears,  &c/' 

It  was  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a 
greater  condemnation  of  a  former  policy, 
than  that  view  taken  of  his  predecessors  if 
Lord  Cornwallis.  But  to  whom  were  these 
communications  made?  It  never  entered 
the  mind  of  Lord  Cornwallis  to  make  them 
kttowQ  throughout  Asia,  or  to  the  whole 


world.  The  noble  and  galUnt  Lord  ad- 
dressed  them  to  the  secret  committee  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  East-India 
Company.  They  certainly  became  known 
to  die  jpublie  by  means  of  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commooa,  but  oo  men- 
tion was  made  of  them  until  long  after 
the  transactions  had  been  finished.  It 
might  be  answered  that  the  transac- 
tions were  then  pending,  and  the  noUe 
and  gallant  Lord  would  not  publish 
them  while  matters  were  in  that  state; 
but  the  noble  and  gallant  Lord,  having 
died  in  India,  was  succeeded  by  Sir  G. 
Barlow,  who  entirely  approved  of  the 
policy  of  Lord  Comwallis,  and  although 
he  was  opposed  by  the  commander<*in« 
chief,  Lora  Lake,  he  carried  out  the  viewa 
of  his  predecessor  and  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Soinde ;  but  no  soch  proclamation  aa 
that  issued  by  Lord  EUenborough  ever 
emanated  from  him.  He  never  thought 
of  instituting  a  comparison  between  the 
policy  of  his  Government  and  that  of  hia 
predecessor.  He  never  addieased  a  proda* 
mation  to  the  princes  and  people  of  India 
condemning  the  policy  of  the  Govermneat 
preceding  that  which  he  had  been  oaUed 
upon  to  carry  on.  He  said  the  pro^* 
damation  was  wholly  without  precedent ; 
and  so  much  so  was  it,  that  it  by  no  raeana 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the 
Governor-general  of  India  waa  changed 
upon  every  diange  of  admlniatration  ai 
home#  If  rule  there  waa,  it  waa  the  other 
way,  because  the  Govemor^general  of  India 
was  not  the  officer  of  the  Government  at 
home,  but  he  was  the  officer  of  the  East- 
India  Company ;  he  was  not  the  offioer  ef 
either  one  party  or  of  another.  India  had 
given  rise  to  more  party  struggles  in  thia 
country  than  any  other  of  our  foieigii  pos« 
sessions ,  but  never  since  the  time  of  our 
conqueriug  the  country,  at  least  never 
since  the  time  of  Warren  Hastings,  who  ia 
supposed  to  have  left  many  personal  par* 
tizans  in  India,  no  great  authoritiea  or 
great  men,  whatever  dbey  might  have  done 
in  England  when  engagsd  in  the  discus- 
sion of  India  poliey,  had,  when  placed  in 
the  mtuatioo  of  Govemor-genevil,  acted 
aa  Lord  Ellenborongh  had  done.  On  the 
contrary,  all  of  them,  when  they  arrived 
in  India,  had  seemed  with  one  acoord  to 
have  come  to  the  decisieD  that  all  peraonal 
rivalry  and  political  aquabUes  sliould  be 
banished  from  the  soil  of  India.  He  had 
heard  it  advanced  in  favour  of  our  ane* 
malouB  modes  of  governing  Indian  that  if 
at  any  time  party  S|Hrit  or  pereonai  feeling 
S2 
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shoultl  erer  become  too  active,  which  he  paci6c.  did  he  Dot  lead  to  the 
did  not  believe  ever  had  been  the  case  at  condosion  and  inference,  that  the  gofcnT- 
the  Board  of  Control,  the  East-India*  roent  under  which  they  lived  was  oncer. 
house  would  act  as  a  non-conductor,  and    tain,  and  changeable,  and  iuseciue?  that 

Erevent  ill  consequences  from  arising.  Sure  their  prosperity  depended  upon  him  indi- 
e  was  that  neither  at  the  present  nor  at  vidually,  and  that  if  he  were,  nnfoito- 
any  ft)rmer  time  had  the  publication  of  two  nately  for  them,  to  be  removed  fronn  the 
such  papers  as  those  to  which  he  was  call-  management  of  afiairs,  they  would,  cov- 
ing their  Lordships'  attention,  or  of  any  seouently.  fall  back  upon  a  govenimeiit  of 
documents  at  all  similar  to  them  in  ex-  imbecility  ?  Did  he  not,  in  a  word,  ascribe 
pressioii  or  tenor,  been  8anction«*d  by  any  to  himself  a  wisdom  in  contra-distiDCtioB 
board  ofControl  or  by  the  India-house.  He  to  his  predecessor  ?  With  regiird  to  the 
spoke  perhaps  in  ignorance,  but  with  full  other  paper  he  was  about  to  sobmit  to  the 
confidence  in  the  truth  of  what  be  asserted  ;  notice  of  the  House,  it  mi^ht  be  taken  up 
and  he  should  be  indeed  surprised  if  his  in  a  ludicrous  point  of  view,  hot  many 
noble  Friend  who  presided  over  the  de-  serious  considerations  attadied  to  it.  Upon 
partment,  or  any  other  noble  Lord,  were  to  its  first  arrival  and  piiUicatioD  in  thia 
contradict  that  assertion,  or  say  that  any  country,  it  was  r^arded  as  an  extremely 
chairman  or  deputy  chairman  of  the  East-  humorous  production,  and,  considered  in 
India  Company  had  ever  sanctioned  the  that  light  only,  they  ought  to  thank  tlie 
publication  of  such  a  document.  U^hat  Governor-general  for  giving  them  m  frir  a 
could  have  been  the  object  of  such  a  pub-  subject  for  mirth.  But  when  it  was  Bat 
lication,  and  what  might  be  the  effect  of  published,  the  majority  of  the  people  did 
it,  either  upon  our  own  subjects  or  upon  not  believe  that  it  was  a  real  proclamation 
neighbouring  states }  For  what  purpose  of  the  Governor-general, — the  prevailing 
could  the  Gk)vernor-general  have  pm-  idea  was,  that  it  was  one  of  those  strokes  of 
claimed  that  the  Go%'emroent  of  India  had  humour  vulgarly  called  hoaxes.  And,  in- 
undertaken  an  unwise  and  unnecessary  ex-  deed,  it  had  the  appearance  of  having  been 
pedition  ;  and  for  what  purpose  could  the  founded  upon  the  model  of  those  inflated 
Governor-general  proclaim  that,  having  effusions,  which  used  to  proceed  in  former 
undertaken  this  unwise  expedition,  our  times  from  the  French  army,  for  the  bom- 
resources  were  exhausted,  and  that  we  bast  was  kept  up  from  the  beginning  to 
were  obliged  to  stop  every  measure  for  the  the  end  most  admirably.  If  he  had  Seen 
improvement  of  the  country  ?  Was  such  ;  rightly  informed,  the  Governor-general  was 
a  proclamation  calculated  to  encourage  the  so  proud  of  his  production  that  be  had  sent 
industry  of  the  country,  or  to  fix  the  !  translated  copies  to  Paris,  that  they  might 
friendship  of  our  allies  -,  was  it  not  rather  \  be  properly  distributed  throughout  Europe 
calculated  to  stimulate  the  activity  of  our  '  as  well  as  Asia.  He  would  read  to  tne 
enemies.^  Again,  what  effect  must  such  !  House  one  passage,  which,  he  presnmed, 
a  proclamation  have  had  upon  the  minds  I  contained  some  co%'ert  humour,  but  which 
of  the  servants  of  the  company  ?  Their  j  he  confessed  he  could  not  understand. 
Lordships  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  \  The  paragraph  was  the  sixth,  and  ran  at 
the  relaxation  of  military  discipline,  of  |  follows : — 
observations  and  remarks  in   which   the 


oflicers  had  chosen  to  indulge  upon  the 
conduct  of  their  superiors.  Was  it  liicely 
to  improve  them  by  a  better  example  to 
see  one   Governor-general    finding    fault 


^  My  brothers  and  my  friends— I  have  ever 
relied,  with  confidence,  upon  your  attacbmeot 
to  the  British  (vovernmeot.  Yon  tee  how 
worthy  it  proves  itself  of  your  love,  when,  re- 
garding your  honour  as  its  own,  it  exerts 


with  another,  depreciating  his  conduct,  .  '^e  po^^*'  of  its  arms  to  restore  to  yoa 
and  instituting  comparisons,  for  the  sake  .  *»»«  »?*«*  ""^  the  temple  of  Somnaetb.  so 
of  lauding  himself.  To  no  other  design  ;  ^?l^^^^^  memorial  of  your  sobjectioo  to  the 
could  he  attribute  the  tone  of  Lord  Ellen-  .      ^  '"'* 

borough's  proclamation.  It  was  said  that  \  He  could  not  underntand  that  passage, 
this  proclamation  was  to  be  taken  as  an  because  he  knew  [jord  Ellenborough  could 
indication  of  his  pacific  and  conservative  [  not  attach  his  hand  to  a  statement  that 
policy,  but  the  question  was  not  about  his  was  not  the  truth,  and  the  allegation  it 
conwrvative  and  pacific  policy,  but  the  contained  was  not  the  fart.  The  common 
policy  of  the  East- India  Company ;  and  sense  construction  of  the  passage  would 
when  the  noble  Lord  told  the  people  of ,  be.  that  the  British  Government  had  sent 
India  that  his  policy  was  conservative  and  I  an  expedition  into  Aifgbanistan  fer  the 
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exist  upwards  of  400  years  ago,  and 
was  then  razed  to  the  ground.  An- 
other Hindoo  temple,  which  became  a 
place  of  resort,  was  afterwards  built  on 
the  same  spot ;  but  even  that  had  disap- 
peared. At  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  a  frigate  was  sent  to 
surprise  a  horde  of  pirates  on  that  coast, 
who,  he  understood,  had  made  their  prin- 
cipal nest  in  what  were  the  ruins  of  the 
second  Hindoo  temple.  This  was  nearly 
forty  years  ago,  in  1805  or  1806,  when  a 
Britisb  force  found  it  necessary  to  attack 
these  pirates,  and,  by  bombarding  them, 
to  drive  them  out  of  tneir  stronghold.  He 
had  made  inquiry  into  the  whole  subject, 
and,  though  he  had  found  it  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  exact  state  of  the  case  in 
every  point,  there  was  no  reason  whatever 
to  doubt  that  the  whole  of  the  territory  in 
which  the  temple  of  Somnauth  stood  was 
now  inhabited  by  Mahometans  -,  that  the 
authorities  of  the  place  and  the  chiefs  of 
the  people  were  Mahometans ;  and  that 
the  conveying  the  gates  to  that  place  was 
the  most  j^ratuitous  insult  to  them,  and 
the  most  gratuitous  offering  to  the  Hindoo 
religion  that  could  be  imagined.  It  ap- 
peared as  if  the  soldiers  named  in  the 
general  order,  had  been  sent  out  by  the 
Governor-general  to  find  a  proper  temple 
of  Siva,  wherein  to  hang  the  gates.  The 
first  impression  this  proceeding  was  cal- 
culated to  raise  in  the  mind  was  roost 
melancholy  and  serious.  It  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  this,  that  a  Christian 
governor,  appointed  by  a  Christian  people, 
had  gone  quite  out  of  his  way  to  make  a 
gratuitous  experiment  of  doing  homage  to 
Hindoo  superstitions.  He  would  not  say 
what  the  intention  of  the  Governor-gene- 
ral was,  but  to  the  common  sense  and  plain 
understanding  of  men,  this  act  appeared  to 
be  a  direct  encouragement  of  a  gross  and 
horrible  idolatry.  But  more  than  this, 
the  particular  temple  to  which  the  Go- 
vernor-general had  directed  these  gates  to 
be  restored*  was  one  which  had  had  the 
most  detestable  and  horrible  reputation  of 
all  the  establishments  of  idolatry  and  su- 
perstition that  had  ever  existed  in  the 
world.  Unfortunately,  this  was  not  all ; 
there  were  two  subjects  of  a  very  delicate 
nature,  of  which  all  Indian  authorities 
had  always  spoken  as  being  the  most  diffi- 
cult for  the  British  Government  and  Bri- 
tish magistrates  to  deal  with,  he  meant 
the  nature  of  their  duty  acting  for  a 
Christian  people,  towards  the  misguided 
heathens  whom   Prondenoe  had  placed 


express  purpose  of  restoring  those  gates, 
which  had  been  so  long  a  memorial  of  the 
subjection  of  the  Hindoos  to  the  Mahome- 
tans. That  not  being  the  fact,  he  could 
only  suppose  that  Lord  Ellenborough  meant 
the  words  as  a  humorous  and  playful  stroke 
of  satire.  He  could  not  understand  what 
was  meant  by  addressing  to  the  princes  of 
India  a  statement  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment exerted  its  arms  for  the  sake  of  re- 
storing the  gates  of  Somnauth  to  that 
country.  But,  unfortunately,  there  was 
mixed  up  with  this  proclamation  a  matter 
which  it  was  impossible  to  contemplate 
without  feelings  of  the  most  profound 
concern— any  reference  to  which  must 
generally  be  ill-placed  in  connection  with 
affairs  of  a  similar  description,  but  never 
could  be  more  ill-placed  than  in  the  docu- 
ment to  which  he  was  alluding,  and  which, 
therefore,  he  must  call  on  their  Lordships, 
as  a  high  and  sacred  duty,  to  mark  with 
their  especial  censure.  Those  gates  were 
not  described  in  the  proclamation  as  they 
were  in  the  order  which  accompanied  it, 
and  in  which  they  were  styled  the  trophies 
of  victory.  If  they  had  been  meant  to  be 
viewed  as  a  trophy  of  war,  undoubtedly 
they  would  have  been  destined  to  a  use, 
or  placed  in  a  situation  proper  for  such  a 
purpose.  If  they  were  to  be  regarded  as 
a  trophy  of  the  prowess  and  force  of  the 
Indian  Government,  they  would  naturally 
enough  have  been  placed  in  the  large 
square  before  the  palace  of  the  Governor- 
general  at  Calcutta.  There  a  triumphal 
arch,  with  a  statue  on  the  top,  might  have 
been  erected,  and  the  gates  might  have 
been  placed  underneath,  which  would  have 
been  an  ornament  appropriate  enough 
before  the  palace  of  the  Governor-general. 
If  they  had  been  to  be  considered  a  trophy 
of  the  valour  of  the  Hindoos,  he  could 
understand  their  having  been  sent  to 
Benares,  the  greatest  centre  of  Hindoo- 
ism,  perhaps,  in  India ;  or,  if  of  British 
valour,  they  might  have  been  sent  here  to 
adorn  the  front  of  the  Horse  Guards.  But 
the  Governor-general  had  directed  them 
to  be  taken  to  a  temple,  from  which  they 
were  removed  by  Sultan  Mahmoud,  in  the 
year  1024.  That  was  a  pure  homage  paid 
to  that  temple,  and  to  the  Pagan  super- 
stition to  which  it  was  consecrated,  by 
order  of  the  Governor-general  of  India. 
Most  happily,  that  temple,  he  believed, 
had  quite  ceased  to  exist.  It  was  very 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  truth  on 
this  point,  but  he  believed  the  history  of 
that  temple  to  be  this*    It  had  ceased  to 
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uader  oar  cue,  doing  notbing  ob  tbe 
Iliad  toiiTitiUetbeir|v«jadioef,aaddouig 
nothing  OB  tno  tribtr,  uiBiffAijr  to  tlie  raii- 
gions  Kftl  and  fcrmnr  of  the  Bnglkh 
people.  The  other  laUect  he  alluded  to 
waSy  the  dureieueeif  duKaaioBi^  and  Jea^ 
lomies  which  were  lihely  to  be  raieedefoo 
among  the  popohtion  of  India  by  thia 
nnibrtanale  voefaunatian.  He  had  dread  j 
notieed  the  Brat  topic,  and  bto  it  he  had 
no  viah  to  enter  at  leagth— he  BMant  oar 
dotiea  as  Chriadant  towards  the  Hindooo 
and  Mahonetana,  who  km  the  hoik  of 
the  people  of  Indk.  It  was  not  a  sobject 
which  he  felt  himself  oompetent  todisoisB, 
especially  in  the  presence  of  the  right  rer. 
Prelates  whom  he  saw  there  to»a^t.  It 
was  one  of  a  very  difBenlt  nature,  with 
which  he  was  not  ^oaHlied  to  deal,  nor 
would  he  say  what  line  we  ought  to 
pursue  in  tempering  the  seal  and  fervour 
of  the  religious  communities  of  this  ooun* 
try,  who  Mt  so  strongly  in  relation  to  this 
Bolnect.  He  would  mve  that  part  of  the 
sabiect,  only  remarking  that  he  thoucht— 
and  he  did  not  see  how  their  Lorchhips 
could  disagree  with  hinH— that  the  Go. 
vemor-genml  of  India  was  most  ioipru- 
dent  in  issuing  a  document  which  he  must 
bare  known  would  awaken  the  feelings  of 
tbe  religious  world  of  this  country,  as  well 
as  stir  up  jealousies  in  India.  With  refer- 
ence to  tbe  danger  likely  to  arise  from 
girin^  cause  of  o&noe  to  the  Members  of 
the  nral  religions  in  Hindostan,  be  would 
quote,  with  their  Lordships*  permisdkm, 
the  words  of  a  high  authority  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Indian  pSicy,  whose  opinion  Imd 
also  been  cited  by  the  East-Indb  Company 
for  the  direction  of  their  senranta. 

**  In  evf  Fy  oouotrpr,"  said  Sir  T.  Monroe, 
^  but  especially  io  U119,  where  tbe  rulers  art  to 
few,  and  of  a  different  race  from  the  people,  it 
is  most  daogerooB  of  all  things  to  tamper  with 
their  religioos  feefiogt.  Tbey  may  be  appa* 
reotly  dormant,  sod  whsa  we  are  ia  nasns* 
ptcted  sccnrity  they  amy  bant  fcrth  in  the 
most  tresMadoos  manoer,  as  at  Vallom:  they 
auy  be  iti  ia  motioa  by  the  sHg hiesi  easaaU 
tiei^  aad  do  mora  miscfaisf  ia  an  boar  than  all 
the  Ubourt  of  mittiooary  collrcton  would  re- 
pair in  a  huodred  years.  Slio«|ki  they  produce 
only  a  partial  distarbaoce,  whicb  it  qoiekly 
pot  dowB,  even  io  this  esse  tbe  evil  would  be 
issiing  ;  dittnitt  would  be  raissd  betwssa  tbe 
people  and  the  gaaemmant  which  woaM  neter 
eoltrcly  feate»  aad  the  district  in  whicb  ii  h^ 
peaed  would  ae? er  be  so  safe  as  heismi.*' 

It  was  In  a  country  thua  described  by 
oBe  of  tbe  greatest  anthoritiea  who  had 
writleB  regiirdiBg  h,  aad  who  was  qiaolad 
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no  longer  wp  thna  la  18S7,  ia  a 

traelieaaia  the 
fteai  thin  coaatrr*  that  Lard 
EDsaboian^  had  takmi  a  mapmhich  aa* 
eesasrUy  anakmad  te  fmium  aad  tha 
aealofcmr  mhaioaary  aaeiaty  m  ■agu 

of  etery  iadiridanl  an. 


m  etesT  an 
aa  wall  as 


ia 

to  timHiadaaa  far  the 
tarn^  mrWag  the  JealsaBy  of 
heaMtna  prseiaeBy  ana  every  . 
soMoer,  aad  every  MaMaMtaa  priest  ia 
that  eaoatry.  It  wna  to  thb  piopli,  aa 
described,  that  the  lettsr  whidi 
Lordships  had  befere  them  wa 
it  was  tnumhted  into  HiadaoL 
circaiatBd  thieagh  all  porta  or  tha 
Why,  if  the  Ouswmg  jtuamri  had 
to 


f 


m  every  qi 
did  Bot  think  that  that 


eriaiB|,ha 


have  bit  upon  a 

or  isaued  an  edict  mere  osmplalaly  to  tha 


purpose  than  this 

part  of  the  eoaatiT  to  which  he  had 
to  aeud  thia  Hindoo  trophy 
tan.  Everr  Mahometan  ia  his  araqr  wha 
read  or  onasrsteod  this 
if  the  people  ooald  aot  leader 
it,  what  was  the  ase  of  issamg  it?- 
feel  lumself  inaalled,  as  hathngbeaa 
the  instruBsent  of  ehtaiaiagaMcsaiiaytag 
this  odbring  to  a  reilgloa  which  he  was, 
and  always  had  bean,  apposed.  Ha  did 
not  wish  to  trsable  their  imdshiaa  at  a*, 
necessary  length,  and  thafewe  he  waaia 
now  draw  to  a  deaoi  fearing  his  awtiaa  hs 
their  Lordships  haads.  He  waaM  ealy 
say,  if  ever  there  was  a  tiam  wilea  It  was 
the  boondea  daty  of  the  IWIiameat  of 
Great  Britahi  to  walch,  as  fer  as  thqr 
ought,  and  as  fer  as  their  intoHbreaes 
wouM  oe  legnnaaie  or  pieaaeitve  or  gooa 
results,  over  their  ladiaa  posssssloasb  hi 
order  that  no  iateraal  taawrits,  disordtoa« 
or  onaaectioB,  profeeaiaig  fttMB  real  griev* 
ancBs,  might  be  gtnmatiM  ia  them,  n  was 
the  preseatthae.  TWt  ooaatry  was  amr 
secure  from  all  fefeiga  daa^i  whatever. 
Whatever  might  be  said  of  the  feUjr  er 
wisdom  of  the  kte  eipatftlaa  hrtoAijlhaa- 
islaa,  this  at  leant  ao  ama  eoahi  deay,  that 
fertheftrsttimewehadseoitetideer 
coaqaest  roiled  hack  from  the  south  fast  to 
the  aorth-west :  fer  te  tret  tha^  wa  iai 
attmted  to  the  armim  of  ladia  tha 
ter of  invindbilityover their 
and  oppteasom.  We  had  pat 
Bseat  aad  our  empire  oa  a 
from  ail  fereiga  aggrsssmai 
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could  pttstrve  it  from  iDteroal  dutur- 
baiicM,  from  disloyalty  and  disaffectloat  we 
■night  reaaonably  hope  that  it  would  be  a 
dominion  ai  luting,  and  as  firmly  rooted, 
aa  it  was  ever  giran  to  any  power  to  estab> 
iiah.  For  tlieae  reaaona,  he  called  on  their 
Lordahipa  to  mark  with  their  reprobation 
this  particular  act  of  a  Goreraor^nenl. 
who  had  introduced  a  new  lioe  of  action 
into  the  policy  of  the  lupreme  gorernment 
of  Calcutta;  who  had  dwelt  on  perioiuil 
and  party  topics,  and  had,  without  provo- 
cation, without  reaaoD,  aod  for  no  good 
•nd  whatevpr,  gireo  occasion  for  religious 
diatuihances  among  those  who  were  Eub> 
ject  to  his  sway.  Almost  imperceptibly, 
but  still  ptogressiTcly,  the  East-India 
Company  had  made  considerable  progresa 
towards  introducing  the  principles,  pre- 
cepts,  and   practice  of  Christianity,   and 
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pared  the  way  for  the  eialtadon  of  the 
craaa  of  our  holy  religion.  One  spark 
cooreyed  into  India,  such  as  the  decree  of 


which  he  bad  been  speaking,  might  put 
a  stop  to  the  further  progress  of  good,  and 
raise  in  the  inflammable  passions  of  the 
natires,  a  barrier  to  it,  which  it  might 
take  a  long  time  to  rcmorc,  and  which 
might  chect  that  great  work,  which  ought 
always  to  be  before  their  eyes.  "  If  their 
Lradships  thought  it  right  to  temper  the 
seal  of  the  missionaries,  and  check  the  en- 
thusiasm of  those  who  are  perhaps  too  ar- 
dent io  a  good  cause,  ss  experience  taught, 
at  least  let  them  take  care  that  a  servant  of 
the  Crown,  over  whose  actions  they  had  a. 
right  to  keep  watch,  did  not  undo  the 
good  which  so  much  yaiaa  bad  been  taken 
to  effect,  and  of  which  the  consequences 
might  be  more  glorious  to  our  Crown  and 
to  our  sway  than  the  estension  of  our  em- 
[nre,  or  than  the  renown  acquired  by  deeds 
of  arms."  The  noble  Marquee  concluded 
by  moving  :■ 

"Tbtt  this  House  fats  seen  with  regret  and 
disappfobatwn  the  prodamaiion  of  tbs  Govern 
Bo^fCBcral  o(  India,  dated  tfaa  1st  of  Oember 
last,  and  bii  letter  to  the  princBa,  chiefs,  and 
people  of  India,  of  the  16tii  of  Hovembei,  be- 
eaust  those  papers  may  lead  to  mislead  the 
native  population  with  respect  to  the  motives 
and  conduct  of  the  British  Government  in 
India,  may  eicite  relifioni  distensiona,  may  be 
CMiitned  iato  a  direct  coBnteoance  of  groe.^ 
mperstitioD,  and  are  calculated  to  iottodoce 
tbe  practice,  hitheno  ooknowB  to  our  Indian 
idmuaistralion,  of  publicly  comineDting  and  re- 
Bectiag  upon  the  previoos  acts  and  policy  of 
tbe  ^vemment,  tnereby  interferiDR  with  thai 
Gonnetion  of  permanence  and  stability,  whidi 
'  '  o  th«  iatamtf  of  tbe  Biitish  em- 


TheDubeof  H'eIfMjr(onBsid,Ilistetied 
«itb  atlenlion  to  the  sentiments  eipressed 
by  ih«  noble  Marquess  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  speech,  with  respect  to  tbe 
feelings  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Govaraor- 
l^eral  of  India,  who  is  now  absent,  and 
'mployed  on  the  service  of  bis  country ; 

id  I  confess,  that  I  should  bava  beea 
more  satisfied  with  those  sentiments  if 
[he  noble  Lord,  in  framing  bis  resolution 
had  not  thought  proper  Io  make  it  of  a 
cumulative  kind — bringing  under  your 
[^rd ship's  consideration  two  documeoU 
ohich  relate  to  subjects  totally  and  en- 
itrely  distinct  from  one  another.  My 
Lords,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  last  of 
ifaese  paper*,  the  letter  addressed  to  the 
Hindoo  princes,  contains  any  attack  upon 
ihe  Government  which  preceded  him. 
The  noble  Lord  thought  fit  to  give  that 
character  to  tbe  paper  to  which  be  first 
directed  your  Lordships  attention,  but  he 
had  not  said  one  word  to  prove  thattbateha- 
racler  attaches  to  tbe  other  paper ;  and  I, 
Lberefore,  say,  that  his  resolatioo  is  a  sort 
of  improper  connlation  of  the  conteDta 
of  both  pspers,  with  a  view  to  make  out 
a  case,  against  the  present  GovertMr^e- 
neral  not  to  prove  (bat  be  had  made  an  at- 
tack on  his  predecessor.  I  will  advert  to 
these  papers  in  the  order  in  which  they  have 
been  introduced  to  yoar  Lordship's  conn- 
deration  by  the  noble  Marquess  opposite, 
and  I  will  firvt  Uke  the  pcoclamatiou  of 
tbe  1st  October  1842.  Tbe  ooUe  Lord 
states  (hat  such  a  ptoclamalion  is  entirely 
without  precedent.  I  certainly  am  not 
aware  of  any  precedent  of  ttw  kind ;  tbe 
precedent  to  which  the  noble  Lord  ad- 
verted— that  of  Lord  Comwallia.  a  re- 
spected nobleman,  who  stKceeded  my 
noMe  nlation  in  tbe  OoTemor-generalship 
of  India,  is  not  at  all  in  point  to  Ihe  pre- 
MDt  case.  Tbe  facts  are  totally  difierent: 
War,  DO  deubt,  existed  in  both  case*. 
At  tbe  time  referred  to  by  tbe  noble  Hai- 
qoeas,  tbete  wn  more  than  one  iovasiou 
of  tbeCompaay'stcfrilorief,  LordCom- 
wallis  ihottght  proper  to  write  deepaiches 
on  the  former  occasion  —  very  proper 
deapatcbee,  I  hate  no  doubt,  bat  the  case 
ia  not  at  all  in  poiuL  Did  not  Lord  El- 
leaboroogh's  predecessor  iune  a  pnbHc 
dedaration  stating  thecircoraatances  under 
which  be  had  commenced  certain  opera- 
lionsT  I  have  always  been  desirous  in 
addressing  your  LordiUpa  on  this  subject, 
to  avoid  adverting  to  uteeedeat  oceor- 
mcwnadtiiDnetiOBK    TbRnghftU  the 
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discussions  we  have  had,   I  have  never 
adverted  to  these  transactions  further  than 
vras  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  elu- 
cidate the  case,  which  it  was  my  duty,  on 
the  part  of  her  Majesty's  servants,  and 
in  defence  of  a  noble  Lord   employed  in 
the  public  service  abroad,  to  state  to  your 
Lordships  ;  I  have  stated  nothing  except 
what  was  brought  in  writing  before  your 
Lordships,  and  on  this  occasion  I  will  not 
do  more.     I  want  to  accuse  nobody,  and 
I  desire  to  do  no  more  than  defend  a  noble 
Lord  who  is  absent.     And,  first,  I  must 
remind  your  Lordships  of  the  proclama- 
tion  issued  by  the  noble  Lord  the   late 
Governor-general,  setting  forth,  not  for 
the  information  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
of  the  East-India  Company  alone,  but  for 
the  information  of    East-Indian  society 
and  the  world,  the  circumstances  attending 
the  commencement  of    those  operations 
which  Lord  Ellenborough   found   in   the 
course  of  execution   when  he  arrived  in 
India.     In   that  document  dated  Simla, 
1st  October  1838,  the  noble  Lord  declares 
his  intention  to  enter  Afghanistan.     The 
arrangements  for  his  entrance  into  that 
country  are  also  stated,  and  it  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Lord  Ellenborough  to  be  under  the 
necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  those  ar- 
rangements and  that  policy,  and  to  close 
the  scenes  which  had  continued  for  some 
years,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  which  a 
terrible    military  disaster   had   occurred. 
I  say  that  it  was  reasonable  and  right  in 
Lord  Ellenborough  to  make  known  to  the 
world  the  existing  state  of  affairs  in  Aff. 
ghanistan,  and  the  measures  he  intended 
to  take  with  reference  to  that  country. 
Your  Lordships  will   recollect   that   the 
Company's  government  and   the  Affghans 
were  not  the  only  parties  to  this  arrange- 
ment.    The  Sikhs  were  also  parties  to  the 
arrangements  fur  the  invasion,  and  must 
be  made  parties  to  the  final  arrangements 
for  terminating  the  war  ;  they  must  at  all 
events,  be  informed  of  those  arrangements. 
There   was  another  point  to   which   the 
noble  Lord  adverted,  that  is,  the  necessity 
of  thereafter  providing  for  the  defence  of 
the  vast  dominions  placed  under  his  go- 
vernment, and  for  whose  security  it  was 
his  duty  to  take  precautions.     Now,  my 
Lords,  I   cannot  help   thinking  that  he 
could  not  well  have  done  otherwise  than 
have  stated  publicly  to  his  allies  and  the 
world  the  situation   in   which   he   found 
himself  placed  after  the  disaster,  and  after 
he  had  retired  with  hia  army  iiom  Aff* 


ghanistan,  and  the  position  in  which  be 
was  likely  thereafter  to  stand.    Now,  on 
that   ground  I  say  that  the  iitaatioa  of 
Lord  Ellenborough  was  totally  different 
from   that  of   I^rd   Comwallis,  or  any 
other  Governor- general,  and  that  the  ne- 
cessity for  these  proclamations  followed 
from  the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed. 
The  noble  Lord  saya  he  is  ready  to  admit 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  proclamation  bat 
what  is  true,  and  it  must  be  evident  that 
it  contains  nothing  that  is  not  strictly  fact* 
It  is  the  fact  that  the  treaties  alloded  to, 
were  made,  that  the  sovereign  was  placed 
on  the  throne,  that  he  was  afterwards 
suspected  of  treachery,  that  he  was  asset* 
sinated,  and    that  this  terrible   disaster 
happened.    The  disasters  are  described  as 
having  been  **  unparalleled  in  their  ex- 
tent"—  I    believe    nobody    denies  that 
*'  unless  by  the  errors  in  which  they  origi- 
nated, and  by  the  treachery  with  which 
they  were  completed.**      My   Lords,  the 
noble  Lord  has  referred  to  me — bat  I  have 
given  no  authority  for  any  sach  report*- 
as  the  person  who  gave  advice  to  the  Go- 
vernor-general on  this  subject.    I  certainly 
have  given  my  opinions  to  the  Gk>vemor. 
general — many  more  than  1  am  afraid  will 
be  useful  to  him — but  certainly  none  which 
could  have  given  foundation  for  anything^ 
that  appears  in  these  papers.   At  the  same 
lime,  I  must  say,  that  I  entirely  concur  in 
the  propriety  of  every  word  contained  in 
that  proclamation.     As  I  said  before,  1 
impute  no  blame  to  any  body.    1  do  not 
rise   to  blame  the  noUe  Lord  opposite, 
whom   I  see  in  his  place  (the  Earl  of 
Auckland)  ;  I  cannot  help,  however,  hav- 
ing read   the  history  of  these  transactions 
as  it  is  given  in  these  volumes,  1  cannot 
help  seeing  the  enormous  errors  which 
have    been    committed.     I   cannot  help 
seeing  that  from  the  commencement  of 
these  transactions,  down  to  the  moment  of 
the  retreat  from  Cabal,  the  greatest  errors 
were  committed.    The  first  error  of  all  1 
attribute,  not  to  the  noble  Lord,  but  to  the 
unfortunate  gentleman  who  afterwards  fell 
a  victim,  I  believe,  very  much  to  his  own 
error.     My  opinion  is,  that  the  first  error 
of  all  was  in  forming  an  army  for  the 
sovereign  who  was  to  be  restored  to  Aff- 
ghanistan,  composed  of  English  and  Hin- 
doos, and   not  of  Affghans.    Now,  ny 
Lords,  what  was  the  conseqoence  of  this  T 
The  whole  system  of  administration,  the 
collection  of    the  revenue,  and  all  the 
operations  of  government,  weit  cnniid  w 
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by  English  and  HindooB.    They  were  in- 
volved in  all  the  details  of  government, 
including  the  collection  of  the  revenue. 
My  Lords,  this  appears  in  these  volumes. 
I  could  show  the  passages  by  which  it  is 
established ;  and,  in  fact,  great-  part  of 
the  loss  sustained  previous  to  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Cabul,  and  during  the  insurrection 
throughout  the  country,  was  owing  to  the 
necessity  of  supporting  by  the  Company's 
troops  this  body  of  English  troops  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  Shah,  and 
engaged  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue. 
My  Lords,  the  gentleman  I  have  alluded 
to  ought  to  have  known,  or  if  he  forgot 
it,  he  ought  to  have  been  reminded  of  it, 
that  throughout  the  whole  of  India,  and 
during  all  the  period  in  which  subsidiary 
alliances  have  been  formed  with  native 
powers,  one  uniform  rule  has  prevailed, 
and  that  is,  that  the  Gompsn/s  troops, 
and  above  all  the  Europeans,  were  not  to 
be  employed  in  the  collection  of  the  rere- 
nue  from  India.    That  is  a  distinct  and 
clear  rule  invariably  observed.   The  Com- 
pany's troops  are  brought  into  the  6eld  to 
give  their  countenance  and  support  to  the 
measures  taken  for  the  collection  of  the 
revenue,  but  are  never  actually  employed 
in  that  duty.    That  is  one  of  the  errors  to 
which  the  noble  Lord  the  Oovemor^ge- 
neral  adverts  In  his  proclamation;   but 
there  are  other  errors,  I  say,  and  I  can 
prove  it|  that  the  country  was  never  occu- 
pied as  a  country  occupied  by  an  army 
ought  to  be.    The  northern  communica- 
tion, which  was  the  shortest  and  easiest, 
was  never  made  use  of«-never  occupied 
at  all— I  may  say  never  conquered  at  all. 
Some  troops,  light  infantry  in  the  Com- 
pany's service,  and,  I  believe,  a  battalion 
of  the  Shah's  force,  moved  from  Peshawar 
toCabul;  they  never  arrived  at  Cabul; 
and,  in  fact,  Cabul  was  taken  possession 
of  by  the  troops  that  advanced  from  Shi- 
karpore,  Candahar,  and  Ghuznee.    And 
then  that  communication,  which  was  es- 
sential, and  without  which  it  was  pure 
madness  to  leave  a  body  of  troops  sta- 
tioned at  Cabul,  never  was  commanded  or 
kept  in  any  way  whatever,  excepting  by 
means  of  the  payments  made  to  the  ban- 
ditti who  occupied  the  different  passes. 
Why,  my  Lords,  I  do  not  blame  the'uoble 
Lord  for  thb,  but  the  gentleman  whom 
the  noUe  Lord  employed  to  command  his 
army.    If  he  had  ever  looked  upon  what 
had  been  done  under  similar  circomstanoes 
by  any  officer  comaaiidiBg  an  armji  if  a 


gentleman  had  been  selected  for  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  possessing  common 
experience  and  common  reflection  in  bis 
profession,  he  would  not  have  omitted  to 
provide  for  the  security  of  that  communi- 
cation which  was  the  shortest  and  easiest 
with  his  resources,  and  the  disaster  which 
ensued  would  never  have  happened. 
Now,  my  Lords,  here  is  one  of  the  errors 
which  were  committed^  and  I  must  remind 
your  Lordships,  that  the  present  Governor- 
general  had  no  more  to  do  than  I  had 
with  the  selection  of  that  gentleman. 
There  was  not  only  that  communkation, 
but  there  was  another  with  Shikarpore, 
Candahar,  and  Ghuznee,  from  Cabul. 
Was  that  occupied?  My  Lords,  it 4 was 
never  in  the  possession  of  our  troops; 
they  dki  not  hold  it  even  when  the  whole 
army  had  arrived  at  Candahar.  In  point 
of  met  the  Bombay  army -was  the' last 
that  went  up  the  Bolam  pan;  it  had 
moved  from  it  before  Candahar  was  occu- 
pied, and  after  that  the  armv  stationed  at 
Candahar  remained  there  without  a  com- 
munication by  the  north,  and,  as  it  turned 
out,  with  not  even  any  communksation  by 
the  south.  It  was  anerwards  attempted 
by  General  England,  in  the  month  of 
Mardi,to  penetrate  by  the  Bolam  and 
Kojak  Passes  to  Candahar  with  a  brigade 
of  troops,-  but  he  was  unsuccessful.  It 
has  been  asked  very  truly,  my  Lords, 
whether  that  can  be  called  a  military  com- 
monicatmn  which  requires  such  a  number 
of  troops  to  maintain  it  ?  Yet  you  must 
be  aware  that  such  was  the  real  state  of 
things,  and  I  ask  was  not  this  another 
error,  another  gross  error,  to  which  my 
noUe  Friend  may  be  supposed  to  have  al- 
luded ?  Here  we  have  another  error,  with 
whkh  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (the  Earl 
of  Auckland)  had  no  more  to  do  than  I 
had.  The  gentleman  who  unfortunately 
perished  in  the  oonrse  of  these  events  (the 
noUe  Duke  was  understood  to  sJlude  to 
General  Elphinstone),  had  he  been  aa 
officer  at  all,  must  have  read  the  history 
of  the  war  in  Spain,  In  which  case  he 
must  have  seen  how  the  Frendi  condoeted 
themaelvei  when  carrying  on  hostilities 
under  Tery  similar  eircuasttanees.  Thej 
took  care  on  every  oceaskm  to  seoore  their 
communicatbns  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another.  But  the  gentleman 
upon  whom  fell  a  large  shave  of  military 
responsibility  at  this  tiase  was  uofbrtu- 
nately  no  offioer  at  all;  and  here  I  say  is 
anotMr^enoTy  and  tlMO-art  the  «rron  m 
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which  the  Dobla  Lord  must  have  aeen  that 
mj  noble  Friend  intended  to  refer«  if  the 
noble  Lord  had  not  been  bent  on  making 
out  an  acctuanlative  oaie  against  my  noble 
Friend.  It  ia  perfectly  true  that  the  resi- 
dent at  the  court  of  a  foreign  sovereign 
under  circumstanoes  such  as  those  in 
which  that  gentleman  was  placed  must 
have  certain  relations  with  the  military 
movements  of  the  troops;  but,  my  Lordst 
1  have  stood  in  that  situation  myself.  I 
have  been  in  relation  with  gentlemen  who 
acted  as  residents  at  a  foreign  court.  Vtu 
der  such  circumstances  the  troops  cannot 
move  at  all  without  the  orders  of  the  Go- 
veramenty  but  the  foreign  government 
cannot  apply  to  the  commanding  officer 
exoapt  through  the  residents  and  then^ 
when  the  commanding  officer  receives  snch 
an  ap^ication»  he  takes  care  to  see  that 
the  Government  has  secured  for  his  troops 
whatever  may  be  necessary  to  their  safety 
and  efficiency.  My  Lords,  not  only  have 
I  been  in  such  a  situation  myself,  but  1 
was  so  up  to  the  last  moment  of  my  ser* 
vices  in  Europe.  In  Paris  I  bad,  not  one 
mmister  only  to  deal  with,  but  a  whole 
congress  of  ministers*  and  I  should  like  to 
have  seen  a  minister,  aye,  or  a  congress 
•f  ministers,  oome  to  give  me  orders. 
What  1  did  was  lo  oommnnicale  with 
them  in  such  a  manner  that  1  might  be 
sure  the  facts  staled  to  me,  and  on  which 
it  would  become  my  duty  to  frame  my 
decisions,  should  be  the  whole  of  the 
facts,  and  not  a  partial  statement.  Bat 
never  did  I  hear  of  a  resident  ministtr 
who  had  the  direction  of  the  troops*  par* 
licolarly  at  a  time  when  great  operations 
of  war  vrere  carrying  on.  I  was  tmjpkijtd 
on  such  operations,  and  not  only  I  was 
not  then  under  the  orders  of  the  residents^ 
but  they  were  under  mine.  They  were 
under  my  direction.  I  was  reaponsibte^ 
accordingly  hi  the  safety,  of  all  the  troops 
undet  my  comomnd ;  no  error  of  thie  kind 
ever  occurred  to  me,  and  I  think  it  is  esly 
fair  to  mv  noble  Friend  now  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world-^I  say  it  is  only  tmt  to 
give  him  credit  for  these  errora  heinf  the 
enon  to  which  he  adverts*  and  not  le 
snppose  that  be  intended  to  attack  the 
noUe  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Auckland)  oppm. 
site,  respecting  the  ongtn  of  theee  tiansae 
tione.  The  errora  lo  which  I  have  leCsrred 
are  obviously  thoea  to  which  say  noUe 
Friend  adverts  aa  having  been  the  ocen* 
eia«  of  Iheso  disaatsta.  I  may  have  say 
Mft  opiiiM  ii  l»  Um  odgMn  <d 


transactmns,  and  otbera  are  iree  to  enter* 
tain  opinions  on  them ;  but  I  do  not  want 
to  bring  my  opinkMia  on  theee  matters  for* 
ward  now.  I  have  no  wish  at  present  In 
provoke  a  discussion  on  these  traneae- 
tions.  I  only  want  to  defend  my  noble 
Friend,  but  I  am  quite  clear  there  is  no 
difference  now  between  the  two  noble 
Lords  with  respect  to  the  leenlt*  The 
noble  Earl  opposite,  before  he  quitlsd  the 
ooontrv,  annonnoed  his  intention,  very 
properly,  not  to  renew  the  oocopatioo  of 
Affghanistan,  and  my  noble  Frt«sd  osekee 
the  same  announoement.  We  all  agvee 
thet  it  waa  quite  right  to  disoontiane  owr 
military  operationa  in  that  oonntrTf  and 
they  have  been  discontinued,  and  in  a 
manner  that  has  merilad  the  appsobnliew 
of  your  Loffdshipa^in  a  manner  thai  hae 
led  you  to  vote  an  expression  of 
thanks  to  the  offloem  and  Hoops 
there.  The  noble  Marquess,  in 
should  have  oonsidered  the  hislary  ef 
these  operations,  and  should  trnvn  m* 
fleeted  what  the  enors  were  lo  which  asy 
noble  Friend  refomd,  and  not  have 
broi4;ht  theas  forward  thna  lo  nmkeonl  a 
cumulative  case  agninal  my  noble  Friend. 
I  come  now  lo  another  pnper  to  wUoh 
referenoe  has  been  m«K  Ml  which,  ia* 
steed  of  being  directed  egainsi  my  noble 
Friend's  predeceesor,  is  aotUag  lasa  than 
a  song  of  triumph.  I  call  k  a  eeag  of 
triumph;  and  my  Lorde^  I  aaaat  beg  lo 
remind  yon  here  of  aense  very  wnplennnt 
circumstanoee  attending  the  ateto  of  foel* 
ing  asaong  our  troops  in  India,  rsepeoling 
which  your  Iiordshi^ie  will  obtain  fall  in^ 
formation  by  rsfomng  te  the  despeiahna 
of  March  and  BIay»  noea  which  yon  wM 
see  that  the  spirit  prevailing  in  anew  pes^ 
tions  of  the  army  waa  by  no  means  ealin» 
faclory,  and  of  a  kind  very  deeimUe  ia 
remsdy.  I  know  that  when  I  hensd  of 
these  tranaaotionaf  this  waa  the  point  thai 
gave  me  the  most  n 

nss^asai^w^^B^p      ^vww       a       mn^ma^a      nan  ^r 

should  be  free  to  use  ell  the 
power  10  get  rid  of  this  fooling 

ammig  thamhabiteof  subordinntion;  and 
that  he  ahouU  he  aUa  m  reamre 
of  mutual  oonMenoe  bet 
and  the  tioope.  Yonr  Lsedehipe  wil 
from  these  pnpera,  and  from  thie 
triumph,  that  the  spirit  to  which  I 
alluded  ao  hmger  ezisss,  and  yow  wil 
there  reed  ci  hononra  and  rewarda  d 

the 
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of  which  hmre  already  been  approved  of 
by  oar  most  gracious  Sovereign.  Let  ui 
now  refer  to  the  letter  on  which  is  grounded 
this  song  of  triumph.  In  his  despatch  of 
the  4th  of  July  to  Major-general  Nott, 
my  noble  Friend  expresses  himself  thus : — 

''You  will  bring  away  fVom  the  tomb  of 
Mahmoud  of  Ghuanee  his  club,  which  hsogs 
over  it ;  and  you  will  bring  away  the  gates  of 
his  tomb,  which  are  the  gates  of  the  temple  of 
Somnautb.  These  will  be  the  just  trophies  of 
your  successful  march." 

There  my  Lords,  you  have  the  origin  of 
this  business,  to  which  it  has  been  my 
wish  to  draw  your  attention ;  and  then, 
my  Lords,  there  is  another  order  among 
these  papers  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  your 
attentioo,  that  of  the  16th  of  November, 
in  which  my  noble  Friend  orders  a  de- 
tachment to  be  formed  to  convey  these 
gates  to  India.  Oh,  says  the  noble  Lord, 
the  taking  away  of  these  gates,  and  these 
dispositions  for  tlieir  conveyance,  are  cal- 
culated to  excite  religious  feelings  among 
the  Moslem  and  Christian  population. 
Nowy  1  ask,  is  there  any  hint  given  by 
my  noble  Friend's  order,  that  the  convey- 
ance of  these  gates  is  not  to  be  entrnsted 
to  Moslem,  Christian,  or  Jewish  soldiers  ? 
For  there  are  some  of  all  three  in  our 
Indian  army  ?  No  such  thing.  The  order 
is  a  common  order,  by  which  the  army  is 
commanded  to  take  charge  of  these  gates, 
without  any  preference  to  Christian,  Jew, 
Hindoo,  or  Mahometan.  They  are  ordered 
to  convey  away  these  gates,  as  the  **  just 
trophies  of  their  successful  march/'  and 
as  matlu  of  their  distineoished  services  at 
Glhoiate.  My  Lords,  I  know  something 
of  that  army.  I  have  served  in  its 
ranks,  and  I  know  pretty  well  what  its 
feelings  are ;  and  though  there  are  dti^ 
feeeot  castes  and  religk)ne  composing  it, 
the  discipline  of  that  army^  and  the  mili- 
tary spirit  by  which  it  is  actuated,  totally 
do  away  whh  all  such  distinctions.  You 
will  never  hear  in  India  of  any  dififinr- 
ence  of  casle  or  religion  in  that  army,  any 
more  than  yon  wonld  in  the  ranks  of  the 
British  army.  All  do  their  dnty,  all  are 
animated  by  the  true  feeKoge  of  soMieiei 
and  all  mast  havafelt  and  enjoyed  this 
trtumph  after  the  hardships  they  had  on* 
dergono^all  mnst  have  exulted  in  bear- 
lag  these  trophies  of  a  soccesslul  match 
\mk  to  India.  I  do  not  mean  to  say, 
thera  may  not  be  a  Moslem  feeling  m 
aoesa  parts  of  India  on  this  svbjecl.  I 
wW  wA  answer  for  aoAvidaal  feelioga  a»y 


where,  and  I  know  very  well  that  such 
feelings  may  be  spoken  op,  and  I  know 
very  well  that  such  feelings  may  be  writ- 
ten up ;  and  then  the  feelings,  so  spoken 
up  and  written  up,  may  produce  all  thcet 
mischiefs  which  the  noble  Lord  repre- 
sented to  your  Lordships  are  so  much  to 
be  apprehended.  The  state  of  things  in 
that  country  is  one  of  much  greater  diflSi- 
culty  now  than  it  was  when  I  was  there, 
because  there  is  now  establbhed  in  India 
what  is  called  a  free  press,  but  what  1 
shall  make  free  to  call  a  most  licentious 
press,  and  by  referring  to  these  papers 
your  Lordships  will  see  that  the  mischia* 
vous  influence  of  that  press  is  repeatedly 
complained  of.  For  my  own  part,  I  must 
own,  J  do  not  see  how  the  operations  of 
war  can  be  carried  on  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  in  India,  with  such  a  press  coq- 
stantly  exercising*  its  influence,  and  oo»<* 
neoted  through  its  correspondents  with 
every  cantonment  of  the  army*  Not  only 
this  press  may  stir  up  the  feeling  to  whfen 
reference  has  been  made,  but  the  very  na- 
ture  of  our  successes  in  ASghanistan  is 
cakulated  to  csll  it  forth.  I  am  very  glad 
that  the  noble  Lord  has  drawn  yoar  Loid- 
ships'  attention  to  these  papers,  becaisa 
it  is  necessary  that  yon  shoold  attend  to 
these  different  parts  of  the  social  order  m 
India.  I  happen  to  know  that  the  whale 
British  population  in  India,  including  soma 
25,000  troops,  does  not  exceed  50,000, 
I  come  now,  my  Lords,  to  address  myself 
to  the  last  part  of  the  subject  adverted  to 
by  the  noble  Lord,  namely,  the  encou- 
ragement which  this  pajper  is  supposed 
to  give  to  idolatry  in  India.  Now  rWly, 
if  the  noble  Lord  had  looked  into  btsr 
tory,  he  would  have  seen  that  this  temple 
is  not  a  heathen  temple  at  all,  and  never 
was  a  heathen  temple.  At  all  events,  it 
is  not  a  heathen  temple  at  this  time.  No- 
body koowa  exactly  what  it  is.  It  is 
sttoated  in  the  dominions  of  one  of  the 
Mahratta  ohiafe,  and  the  popnktioa  of 
the  coaotry  aie  soppoeed  to  be  Maboosa* 
tans.  This  may  be  the  oase,  but  cerlauily 
the  state  of  Qoicowar  is  a  Hindoo  stated 
and  the  restoration  of  these  gatea  to  the 
territoey  of  €hiserat  wonld  not»  as  fer  aa  I 
can  see,  teadinanyway  tothatocouiago* 
menlf  oif  idolatry,  if  tkefa  are  none  aosr 
remainiog  in  that  part  of  India  ^of  the 
idolatrous  class  by  whom  tho  templa  was 
originally  erected.  Really,  my  Loids^ 
when  tho  noUo  Lord  charged  nsf  ooUi 

SB  •W^^B^^        WvfljBWB        ^H^^M^WwV^^^B^aa^H        9w^V^^^a^VT#       W^V 
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ought  to  ban  mora  conectly  informed 
himtelf  of  the  fncii  connected  with  these 
pipen,  particularly  when  we  conider 
that  a  ihort  time  prerioualj  my  noble 
Friend  had  addreated  to  the  chaplains  in 
the  upper  provinces  of  India  a  letier  which 
I  will  DOW  talie  the  liberty  of  reading  to 
your  Lordihipi :  — 

"Simla,,  October  \,  AMI. 
"Rev. Sir — The  leasODable  supply  of  rain, 
foUowiDg  our  prayers  receatiy  offered  to  God 
for  that  btessiog,  whereby  tlie  people  of  the 
north-western  province)  nave  Men  relieved 
fram  ibe  fear  of  impending  famine,  and  the 
great  succcBiei  recenllj  obtained  b;  the  Bi^ 
tiib  arms  in  Affghanistan,  whereby  (he  hope 

nf  honourable  and  secure  peace  is  held  out  to     ^i,„„i„  ^f  ^^yj^   p,i„^   ft^    ^^ 

India,  impoie  upon  us  all  thedutv  of  bumble      ,  r      I       ■    .  l-        r  l  - 


I  have  ihowD  that  the  eiron  re- 
ferred to  by  my  noble  Friend  most  ban 
been  totally  different  from  Ihoae  raferred 
to  by  the  noble  Lord,  and  no  raferencc 
WBB  in  any  way  made  by  my  noUe  Friend 
to  the  noble  Lord  (the  Earl  of  Auckland) 
now  in  his  place  on  the  oppocite  tide  of 
ibe  House.  I  bare  endearonred  to  show 
yonr  Lordships  that  ihe  dangen  appn* 
bended  from  this  song  of  triunf^,  exist 
only  in  the  imigination  of  the  nobis 
Lord  (Ihe  Marquess  of  Clanricarde),  tiD- 
less  realised  by  the  course  he  has  thought 
proper  to  talce,  or  by  the  ioftanma- 
tory  writings  of  a  licentious  prase  bera 
and  abroad.     I  trust   I  have  rescued  the 


thankigiving  to  AtmiRhty  God,  Ihrougli  whose 

Cmat  goodness  alone  these  events  have 
I  brought  to  pau.  Nor  have  we  less  in. 
curred  tbe  duty  of  eameat  supplication  that 
we  may  not  be  ted  to  abuse  tbeae  best  giAs  of 
God's  bounty,  or  to  attribute  to  ourselves  that 
which  is  due  to  Him  alone;  but  that  we  may 
have  granted  to  us  grace  so  to  improve  these 
gifts  as  to  show  ourselves  worthy  of  His  love, 
■nd  fit  instruments  in  His  hand  for  the  Go- 
veramenl  of  tbe  great  nation  His  wisdom  has  . 

placed  under  British  rule.  In  the  sbsence  of  j  I  feel  that  this  question  is  in  aome  meawra 
any  superior  eoclesiasUcal  authority  in  these  one  between  nte  and  my  atiocossor,  and  1 
•ipper  provinces.  I  request  that  you  will  lake    fee)  there   ii  no  other  courae  for  me  than 


charge  preferred  against  him,  of  b 
encouragcr  of  idolatry,  and  I  hope  I  bam 
said  enough  to  prarail  npon  yoar  Lord- 
ships 10  reject  the  proposition  now  bofase 
you. 

TheEarlof^HcUuid:  IriaetoaddrtM 
a  very  few  worda  to  your  Lordshipa,  and 
it  was  my  hope,  when  1  entered  the  Houae, 
that  I  should  not  hare  had  any  occasioa 
to  intrude  on  your  ^.ordihtpa  at  all.    Bnt 


these  matters  into  your  serious  consideration, 
and  that  you  will,  on  the  16th  of  Octnbei. 
offer  to  Almighty  God  such  piajers  and  thanks- 


to  hold  myself  ready,  in  any  discussion  01 
ihject,  to  give  in  my  place  ii 


„..._„,  _.  the  lime  of  Divine  service  in  your  [  House  such  ezplanaiioni  as  I  may  feel  to 
chureh,  as  rosy  seem  to  you  best  suited  to  be  necescary.  There  is  one  passaga  in 
impress  upon  jour  congregation  the  greatness    tbe  speech  of  the  noble  Duke  on  which    I 

of  the  bleisings  which  tbe  British  nation  ii         '  '  '    ' 


.  jh  toaay  a  word,  because  I  am  aware 
IS,  and  Ihe  whole  people  of  India,  have  I  my  gjignce  might.operale  lajariotnly  10 
■nil,  received  ;a,.d  the  high  moral  resp.  a„' officer  to  wWibe  noble  Duke  baa 
l.ly  under  which  God  ha,  placed  alUhose     ^fc,^_,  „„„  jur.  Willi.™  M-N.rf.i«. 


who  have  committed  to  ibem  any  pact 
government  of  this  empire. 
"  1  remain,  rev.  Sir,  your  affeciionaie  friend, 
"  EtLiHaoBOfu." 

Was  the  noble  Lord  who  wrote  that 
letier  likely  lo  he  an  entMiurager  of  idol- 
atry? No,  be  looked  npon  these  gates 
merely  as  B  symbol  of  triumph.  Charity 
rejoices  in  the  difl'usion  of  truth  :  but  we, 
it  seems,  are  to  look  to  fancy  for  out 
charity.  The  truth  of  my  noble  Friend's 
seotimeoti  you  have  in  the  letter  I  have 
just  read  to  you,  and  I  hope  that,  in  pass- 
ing a  negative  on  the  motion  of  the  noble 
Lord,  your  Lordshipa  will  be  joined  by 
the  right  rev.  Prelates,  whose  duty  and 
office  it  w  to  promote  charily  among  man- 
kind. I  have  endeavoured  to  show  to 
your  Lordihipa,  that  these  papers  have 
been  enlirelj  miMnderitood  by  tbe  doUc 


referred — I  mean  %r,  WUIiam  H'Nagblen. 
The  noble  Duke  spoke  of  errors,  and  tbe 
noble  Duke  appears  to  bave  been  himielf 
under  tbe  erroneous  apprehensioo  that  the 
army  had  been  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  William  H'Nagbten.  Now, 
that  officer,  aceordii^  to  my  nndentand- 
ing,  exercised  no  oiber  power  than  haa 
been  always  given  in  India  to  political 
residents.  He  bad  no  power  to  commaad 
military  movement*— no  power  lo  oioea  a 
single  regiment  from  one  place  to  another. 
He  bad  tbe  power  of  pointing  out  to  ibo 
military  commander  the  course  which  ha 
might  deem  it  politic  for  the  army  to  lake 
but  it  remained  with  tbe  military  com- 
mander to  decide  whether  that  coersa 
should  be  carried  out.  Whatever  errors 
may  have  been  committed.  Sir  WilUam 
M'Naghtcn  is  not  individually  reapooaible 
for  then.    With  nguA  to  a  few  poiaU 
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in  the  condact  of  Sir  William  M*Naerhten,  i  question  hin  fidelity  to  the  Goyeniment  by 
an  erroneous  imprpssion  appears  to  have  ;  which  he  was  restored,  he  lost,  by  the  hands 
been  produced.     My  Lords,  I  can  assure  '■  ''^  ??  ^^^'^^>  ^^  throne  he  had  only  held 

..^..  •k«»  *u^  r«^»<.*»^«.«f  ;«  f»j:«  — ^-  i  amidst  insurrections,  and  his  death  was  pre- 
you  that  the  Government  m  India  was,   ^^  ^„j  f^„^^^  ^  „„,  ^^,5     ^^±,. 

from   the    begmning,    anxious    that  the  «  / 

greatest  discouragement  should  be  given  Nov,  the  previous  Governor-general 
to  the  employment  of  British  troops  in  the  !  had  made  use  of  nearly  the  same  words  in 
collection  of  the  Shah's  revenue.  In  the  i  speaking  of  the  same  subject.  How,  then, 
beginning,  it  is  true,  such  assistance  was  could  it  be  contended  that  the  adoption  of 
given,  but  it  became  less  frequent  after-  almost  his  very  words  was  an  unjustifiable 
wards.  With  regard  to  the  duty  of  keeping  atUck  upon  the  late  Governor-general, 
open  the  military  communications  of  the  ]  L«nl  Ellenborough's  proclamation  was  no- 
army  that  duty  rested  more  with  the  !  thing  but  a  clear  statement  of  &ct8,  and  its 
military  commander  than  with  Sir  WiU  I  «>l>j«:t  was  to  make  the  people  of  India  well 
liam  M'Naehten,  who  held  frequent '  acquainted  with  the  causes  of  our  retreat 
correspondence  on  that  very  subject,  1 ''«""  Affghanistan.  Now,  with  respect  to 
and  urged  on  the  military  commander  the  '  *•»«  proclamation  about  the  gates  of  the 
necessity  of  keeping  a  body  of  troops  at  j  temple  of  Somnauth,  the  noble  Marquess 
Gundamuck  for  that  purpose.  If  on  this  i  <«'*•  t''"*' «'  <>"''  •*  w"  generally  believed 
point  there  is  blame  anywhere,  it  does  not  I  !"»*  *"«  Proclamation  was  a  hoax,  because 
fall  exclusively  on  Sir  William  M'Naghten,  «t  was  not  written  in  the  style  in  which 
but  ought  at  all  events  to  be  divided  be-  !!?''•  documents  were  usually  composed, 
tweeo  him  and  those  in  whose  hands  was  "*  """'l  •">*  *?*  •»"».««"  ?P  ***  »  «"*•« 
placed  the  more  immediate  military  com-  <"•  style,  but  he  begged  to  observe  that  the 
L,     J  '  proclamation  was  not  addressed  to  Eng- 

Lo^  Colchester  denied,  that  his  noble  "^''"l*"  or  Frenchmen,  or  Europeans  of 
relative  (Lord  Ellenborough )  was  ob-  «ny  de8cnp|>on.  but  to  Hindoos  and  Ma- 
noxious  to  the  charges  which  the  noble   ho»etan  princes  of  India,  who  were  accus- 

Marquess  had  brought  against  him.  The  *""*^  *°  "/^It  T^^'^l"^^  'f?"  2?^ 
noble  Marquess  had  accused  Lord  Ellen-    ''''«=^  ^»"'f  «»'*  *«  English  public.  The 

borough,  ii  the  first  place,  of  indiscretion  W'*        I        uH,^,  !!^'"^T^    ***/ 

in  introducing  into  his  proclamation  of  the  }»«•';«»'"'  hyperbolical  style,  and  in  speak- 

1st  of  Octoter.  words  which  wei«  calcu-  ««»g  to  a  nation  it  wm  necesmry  to  adopt 

lated  to  bring  his  predecessor  in  the  office  *  '?»«"««<»  ''»"«>'  ,^^7^?^^f^'  "«» 

of  the  Governor-g^neralship  of  India  into  ^''"5  Z"  «»1§f°'f'  *»  their  feehngs.     It 

disrepute.    The  noble  MaVess,  in  the  ^V'"^  be  as  ndioalous  to  address  tlem  in 

second  place,  charged  his  noble  relative  f'""  """ferted  language  as  it  would  be 

with  having,  by  iwuing  the  proclamation  *»  «P!!*  *»  Enghshinen  in  the  phraseoloflr 

respecting  the  ^tes  of  Somnauth.  uken  a  J?  *•"*='',  ^^  ^""*«»  Z^^  accustomed, 

ste^which  was  calculated  to  foment  reli-  ^te  noble  Marquess  said,  he  could  not 

gious  jealousies  in  India,  and  to  encourage  "»«if»tand  what  was  «n«Dt  by  «,«  words 

ihe  votaries  of  a  degrading  superstition.  '^  *•■«  P'lS''?"?*""';^   I^  **'*  "''"*  ^T 

Now,  he  ventured  to  deny Ihat  Lord  El-  J^fTi  ^  *?  i  ?  Governor-general-s 

lenborough's  proclamation  of  the   1st  of  letter  of  the  4th  of  July,  to  General  Nott, 

October,  contained  any  accusations  or  re-  'n  which  he  authorises  the  general,  if  he 

criminations  against  his  noble  predecessor.  J^!"'"'  \  *»  ."•"*  S°"    Can<Uh«r  to 

The   proclamation    was.  indeid.  a  mer«  Ghuznef.  he  willsee  that  certain  advau- 

statement  of  facts.    The  first  paragraph  *«««»  ^*'*  P~P««i  to  be  gained  by  that 

of  the  proclamation  was  couched  i5  tiie  J?"'*"?,!"*-    £^*.  "^*'l*u 'J'?*"  ."^Kn 

following  words  :_  *^  ""'l*»ry  .<^'*  ^JU**  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

^  toe  capitalation ;  aDother  was  the  reoofery 

''The  Government  of  India  directed    its  of  such  prisoners  as  might  be  foaod. in  the 

army  to  pass  the  Indus,  in  order  to  expel  from  neighbourhood  ;    aud  the  third  was  -  the 

Affghanistan  a  chief  belie?ed  to  be  hostile  to  bringing  away  of  oertain  military  trophies 

British  interests,  and    to  replace  upon  his  amongst  which  were  the  gates  of  the  tern- 

throne  a  sovereign  represented  to  be  friendly  ,^  of  Somnauth,  which  \fahmoud  had  car- 

to  those  interests,  and  popular  with  his  former  '^.  j  '.,..        .       i     *    ^T   !• 

subjects.    The  chief,  believed  to  be  hostile,  "f^  »^?y  «?  »  "»'"*«7  ^l^^Vf^^J^^^ 

became  a  prisoner,  and  the  sovereign,  repre-  -^"^  ®°'y  ^^J^^^  ^^  "^  bnngiog  back  of 

sented  to  be  popular,  was  replaced  upon  his  the  gates  was  to  restore  to  the  Hindoo^  a 

throne ;  but,  after  erents  which  brought  into  military  trophy  which,  whilst  it  remained 


attached  to  tbeie  galea.    It 
Iowa: 

*<  Pnipoalkm  of  ^Manjfah  Bfojeei  Sbm^  ia 

Ammvi  (igfftf  0^  Ael  mHjftk  <M»I  afiiuJI|) 
1831. 

^  PaopoeinoK  IL— Tbai  the  pMi^  aMde 
of  laDdal,  which  bate  baeti  carnad  mmwif  ta 
Ghaxnta  from  tha  temple  of  Jugbaroaal.  ahatt 
be  deliTered  to  the  llahani^h  wbea  Iha  Sh9k*t 
gOTernment  it  well  etUbliftbed." 
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in  AflMiaiiiataD,  waa  eonaideied  a  mene- 
rlal  or  their  sabjectioo.  There  were  aome 
hlatoriod  poiota  coDDected  with  the  gates 
of  die  temple  ijt  Somoauthi  with  which 
the  Doble  Marquess  did  not  appear  to  be 
fhaii'fff  The  noble  Marquees  spoke  of 
the  temple  aa  if  it  ware  a  oommoD  place 
of  worship.  [The  Marqaem  of  Cianri* 
cmrde:  No,  I  sidd  that  the  moat  abominable 
aeeoea  were  enacted  there/]  The  noble 
Maimieas  mlaanderstood  mm.  Be  the 
aboimnations  rei^nred  to  what  they  might, 
the  noble  Marquem  had  spoken  of  the 
temple  aa  a  place  open  to  anyone  who 
mignt  choose  to  enter  it.  If  the  noble 
Maraoess'had  read  the  history  of  the 
temj^e  he  would  hare  found  that  it  waa 
not  only  a  place  of  worahip,  but  a  stronghr 
fortified  post  Mahmoud,  with  his  Air- 
ghan  forosa,  assailed  the  temple  unsoc^ 
osssAiUy  during  two  succemive  days,  and 
it  waa  not  until  after  he  had  fought  a 
sefcte  battle  with  an  army  that  was  com- 
ing to  its  relief,  that  he  gained  possession 
ai  the  building.  Under  such  circum- 
staneea,  anything  which  the  oonquerer 
carried  away  from  the  temple  must  fairly 
be  considered  a  trophy  of  military  success. 
As  regarded  the  gates  of  the  temple,  there 
could  be  no  douU  that  Mahmoud  consi- 
dered them  as  a  military  trophy,  because 
a  portion  of  an  idol  wnieh  he  also  took 
away  from  the  temple  he  gave  to  a  raoaque, 
hot  the  gates  he  placed  over  his  own  tomb, 
as  a  trmifay  tii  his  repeated  successes  in 
Indfa.  It  waa  commonly  said  that  Mah- 
moud waa  a  great  Ugot,  aod  that  his  wars 
in  India  were  undertaken  f^om  a  desire  to 
spread  his  reHtion  ;  hut  It  was  made  ap- 
parent, by  Mr.  Elphinstone's  work  on 
India,  that  Mahmoud  was  influenced  more 
by  the  spirit  of  plunder  and  robber?  than 
by  motives  of  a  religious  nature.  If  Mah* 
moud's  object  had  been  to  spread  his 
religion,  he  would  better  have  eflected  it 
by  tne  permanent  occupation  of  a  single 
province  of  India,  than  by  his  repeated 
incursions  into  that  countrr.  No  doubt 
coold  be  entertained  aa  to  the  celebrity  of 
the  Somnauth  gatea  throughout  India. 
From  the  time  of  Mahmoud  they  had 
never  ceased  to  be  regarded,  throughout 
all  the  East,  as  a  great  military  trophy,  and 
the  power  which  possessed  them  seemed 
thereby  to  acquire  a  sort  of  superiorltyln 
the  ryes  of  the  people  of  India.     The 

Cpers  laid  befbre  tne  House  in  1840  con- 
ioed  an  account  of  the  correspondence 
between  Runjeet  Sing  and  Shah  Soojah, 
whkh  showed  the  importance  which  was 


R^  (f  Skah  Soqfdk  io  Prtpomikm  IL 

^  17.  Regarding  the  demand  of  the  portsls 
of  tandal  at  Ghazaee,  a  compliance  with  it  is 
ioadmisrible  in  two  ways — liittly.  a  reaHriaad 
it  ha  who  is  interetud  in  the  goad  name  af  haa 
friaod.  The  Maban^b,  beiag  my  fristtd*  how 
can  be  find  satisfaction  in  my  etemaldllfnce. 
To  desire  the  disgrace  of  one's  friend,  is  not 
consistent  with  the  dictates  of  wisdom. 

**  Secondly,  there  is  a  tradition  among  all 
classes  of  tha  people,  that  the  fbrslilheis  of 
the  Sikhs  hare  said  that  their  nation  sball,  in 
their  attempt  to  bring  away  the  pormis  ef 
sandal,  adTance  to  Ohusaee  ;  but  Imving  aiw 
rived  there,  the  foondation  of  their  empire 
shall  be  orerthrowD.  I  am  not  desiroos  of 
that  event ;  I  wish  for  the  permanence  of  his 
Highness's  dominion.*' 

As  to  the  supposition  that  his  noUa  sa« 
lative  would  do  anything  which  be  thoodht 
could  tend  to  retaro  the  un^grsasof  Chna. 
tianity,  or  encourage  idolatry  in  India. 
the  letter  which  the  noUe  Dokn  had  read 
to  the  Houae,  addressed  br  the  Govmwer^ 
general  to  the  deri^of  toe  north  weslma 
provinces,  waa  in  itaalf  aofidant  to  antialV 
any  one  of  hia  noble  lelatave'a  deep  ink* 
gioua  feelings.  That  letter  waa  dated  the 
1st  of  Octdbry  and  waa  written  iauB»> 
diately  after  the  Govemor-fleneval  haA 
received  the  infiNvatioo  (tf  all  the  aoo- 
ceases  of  our  gallant  troopa.  The  man 
who,  in  such  a  moment  of  triumph,  attri- 
buted in  a  publjc  document  all  our  aoc« 
cesa,  not  to  the  arm  of  man,  hot  to  the 
wiadom  of  Divine  Providence,  waa  not 
likely  to  do  anything  to  Aeooange  trae 
religion,  or  to  promote  idolatij.  Tba 
nobb  Marquees  ssemed  to  think  that  tha 
restoration  of  the  Somnanth  galea  we«ld 
be  likely  to  engender  feelinga  of  animoaity 
between  the  Mahometan  and  the  Hindoo 
pqmlation ;  but  he  would  read  a  quota, 
tion  from  Mr.  Elphinstone*a  Histarw  ^ 
India,  which  ahowed  thet  the  Inolan 
population,  whether  Hindoo  or  Maho* 
metan,  were  actuated  by  one 
feeling  of  hoatility  againat  any 
whidi  threatened  them  from  beyesid  the 
Indue;  and  that,  thercfbee,  thejr  ire«M» 
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in  all  probability,  unite  in  rfgarding  tbe 
Somnauth  gates  a«  a  glorious  military 
trophy.  Tbe  passage  refrrred  to  ibc 
conduct  of  Baji  Rao  on  the  iuTaaioa  of 
India  by  Nadir  Shah  :— 

"His  tint  thought  was  to  suspend  all  his 
pUiu  of  aggrandisement,  and  to  form  a  gena. 
ral  league  for  the  defence  of  India.  'Our 
domcttic  quarrels  (he  writes),  are  now  insigni- 
ficant ;  there  ii  but  one  enemy  in  Hindoetan  ; 
Hindoos  and  Mussulmans,  the  whole  power  of 
tbe  Deckao,  must  unite.'  When  he  was  re- 
liered  from  the  fear  of  Nadir  Shah  he  lelurned 
to  bis  old  designs." 

That  passage  allowed  that  tbe  Hiodoos 
and  Muionietana  were  ready  to  unite 
BgaiDst  a  foreign  invader,  and  would  feel 
an  equal  interest  in  any  Iropbv  brought 
away  from  the  invaders  of  their  country 
by  an  army  which,  it  must  be  remembered, 
was  com[Kwed  of  Mahometans  as  well  as 
Hindoos.  He  now  begged  leave  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  letter 
written  by  his  noble  relative,  and  dated 
December  17,  1842,  little  more  than  three 
weeks  after  his  proclamation  to  the  natire 
princes,  and  when,  of  course,  he  could  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  effect  which  that  do- 
cuneDt  would  produce  in  this  country. 
The  letter,  which  was  addressed  to  a 
gentleman  wbo  had  long  twen  resident  in 
India,  and  had  been  our  envoy  to  Persia. 
Sir  Gore  Oaseley  contained  the  following 
passage  respecting  the  restoration  of  the 
gates  of  tbe  temple  of  Somaanth,  with 
which  be  would  conclude  :~ 

"I  have  managed  to  make  the  restoration 
of  the  gates  of  the  temple  a  national  and  not 
a  religious  triumph.     It  goes  to  the  hearts 
a  hnndrsd  and  thirty  millions  of  people,  a 
really   it  an   eitraordinsry  e><nt   in  biilory, 
connBcled,  loo,  with  much  popular  prophecy ." 

The  Bishop  of  Llandaff  wished  to  offer 
a  few  words  upon  that  part  of  the  motion 
which  raised  a  question  of  a  religions  cha- 
racter. Prom  the  6rBt  moment  when  be 
heard  of  the  proclamation  about  the  gates 
of  tbe  temple  of  Somnauth,  be  was  con- 
vinced that  the  motives  which  were  attri- 
bulad  to  the  Governor-general  respecting 
it  were  erroneous.  If  he  could  have  con- 
curred in  the  view  which  some  of  his  right 
re*,  brethrea  took  of  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Ellenborougb  on  a  former  evening 
with  reference  to  the  proclamation,  he 
would  have  gone  further  than  they  did, 
and  refused  to  concur  in  the  vote  of 
thanks  passed  by  that  House.  From  an 
examination  of  the  materials  before  the 
House,  he  was  convinced   that  the  Oo- 
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remor-general  had  no  intention  to  cut 
any  slight  on  Christianity,  or  to  afford 
encouragement  lo  idolatry,  and  hi*  con< 
viction  on  that  point  was  strengthened  by 
what  be  knew  of  the  noble  Lord  bimsetr. 
Nothing  could  be  more  foreign  from  the 
noble  Lord's  character  than  such  a  course. 
The  act  for  which  Lord  Ellenborougb  was 
blamed,  appeared  lo  hitn  to  be  paraltel  to 
one,  which  had  occurred  in  the  hiitory  of 
the  noble  Duke  who  had  that  evening 
addressed  the  House.  When  the  noble 
Duke,  with  his  brother  liberators  of 
Europe,  occupied  the  city  of  Paris,  the 
French  were  compelled  to  restore  to  the 


several  nations  they  bad  invaded  the  spoils 
'       ■  id  ll 

'    '    lings 
people,  whom  the  French  bad  held  in 


of  unjust  war,  and  thus  some  reparation 
was  made  to  the  outraged    feeling 


cordially  give  bis  vote  against  his  proposi- 
tion. 

The  Bishop  of  Norwich  said,  he  rose 
with  considerable  faesttation  to  address 
their  Lordships,  and  he  would  not  have 
presented  himself  to  theii  nolice  on  this 
occasion,  had  it  not  been  for  an  expression 
which  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Puke. 
It  was  impossible  not  to  be  deeply  im- 
pressed with  everything  which  fall  from 
that  illustrious  individual,  and  it  was  with 
pain  he  ventured  to  difiei  from  him,  Tbe 
noble  Duke  appealed  to  the  right  rev, 
bench  on  a  point  of  Christianity  and 
charity.  God  forbid  that  be  abould  ever 
give  a  vote  on  any  aubject  which  did  not 
admit  of  the  greatest  latituda  which  was 
consistent  with  tbe  most  elevated  spirit  of 
Christianity.  He  did  not  attribute  to  the 
Governor- general  the  lightest  intention 
to  do  any  anything  to  promote  idoUlry^ 
that  was  entirely  out  of  the  question ;  bot 
when  the  character  of  the  temple  of  Som- 
nauth was  known  all  over  India,  wa*  it  not 
something  like  encouraginga  superstitions 
spirit  to  restore  those  gates  to  tbe  popula- 
tion, from  whom  they  had  been  Ukeii  in 
time  of  war  ?  llie  noble  Duka  said  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  uncertainty  what  Uia 
templeof  Somnauth  was — whether  it  were 
connected  with  the  religion  of  the  Hindooa 
or  not.  He  was  som  to  be  obliged  to 
differ  from  the  noble  Duke  on  that  point. 
He  believed  that  the  temple  had  aJwaya 
been  considered  a  Hindoo  temple.  Tbe 
Hindoo  religion  consisted  in  the  belief  of 
one  omnipotent  mighty  spiiit,  who  dele- 
gated bis  power  to  three  otbera — namdy. 
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Braoiah,  VMiou,  tnd  Siva.  The  temple 
of  Somnaatb  was  dedicated  to  Siira,  the 
Bott  crael  of  ibe  Hiodoo  dehies,  and 
koown  bf  the  name  of  the  Defitroyer. 
SareU  m'heo  we,  Cbristiaos,  restored  the 
^tet  of  such  a  place  as  that,  the  Hindoos 
most  be,  in  some  de^ee,  ioclioed  to  con- 
aider  that,  at  all  event*,  if  we  were  not 
attached  to  their  religion,  at  least  we  were 
not  diBCOoragers  of  it.  Might  it  not  be 
aaid,  that  if  the  course  taken  by  the  Gro- 
vemor-genersl  did  not  amount  lo  a  direct 
encourngement  of  idolatry,  still  it  did  not 
fall  far  short  of  a  dificou raiment  of  the 
troe  religion  ?  Might  not  Chiistianity  be 
in  some  degree  afaAsbed  and  kept  back, 
and  the  country  in  some  deg^-ee  shaii»ed, 
when  the  head  of  the  Government  of 
India  acted  in  such  an  equivocal  manner  ? 
On  these  grounds,  if  he  were  called  upon 
to  give  a  vote  that  night,  actuated  by  no 
uncharitable  spirit  towards  the  Goveruor- 
geueral,  but  feeling  that  it  was  liis  duty 
as  a  Christian  Prelate  to  encourage  Chris- 
tianity by  every  meanii  in  his  power,  he 
would  vote  in  favour  of  the  motion. 

The  Bishop  of  Chichester^  whilst  enter- 
tain tog  anything  but  a  favourable  opinion 
of  the  proclamation,  was,  nevertheless, 
very  far  from  imputing  to  I^rd  Ellen- 
borough  any  intention  to  encourage  idol- 
atry. He  was  sure  that  no  person  would 
be  selected  by  the  East-India  Company, 
or  appointed  by  the  Govemaient,  of  whom 
it  could  be  for  a  moment  supposed  that  he 
could  be  capable  of  such  an  intention. 
But,  nevertheless,  he  felt  that  this  motion 
placed  him  in  a  somewhat  difficult  posi- 
tion. He  felt  that  evil  might  arise  to  the 
Christian  missionaries  and  to  religious 
interests  generally  in  India  from  such  a 
proclamation  as  that  which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  debate.  He  thought,  too,  that  the 
procUmation  was  in  itself  wholly  unne- 
cessary. The  gates  of  Somnautb  might 
have  been  left  where  theGovernor-geoeral 
found  them,  or,  if  he  needs  most  remove 
them,  be  might  have  done  anything  with 
them  rather  than  have  selected  them  to  be 
the  objects  of  a  triumph.  Comrinced, 
however,  that  there  was  no  intention  on 
the  putt  of  Lord  Ellenborough  to  elevate 
idolatry  at  the  eipeose  of  Christianity — s 
conviction  in  which  the  document  read  bv 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Colchester)  fully  con- 
Grmed  him — convinced,  he  said, of  this,  he 
ftbould  act  on  that  conviction,  and  treat  the 
issueof  this  prorlaniaiiousserely  as  an  error 
of  jodgmeoL  With  that  impreisioB  be  felt 


that  to  concur  in  this  vote  of 
would  be  in  some  sort  nnjoat  to  the  Go- 
vernor-general, whom  be  abonld  in  eAct 
be  condemning  on  two  gromida,  wliilit  m 
reality  he  only  thought  him  culpable  oo 
one;  and  under  such  circumitaDoeB  he 
should  adopt  the  safer  coutk,  and  give 
his  vote  in  opposition  to  the  motion. 

The  Earl  of  ClarendaiL,  I  was  anzioos  to 
address  the  House  after  the  ipeedi  of  llie 
nofale  Duke,  in  order  to  prevent  aov  uns- 
apiirehenEAon  with  respect  to  the  vote  vbidi 
I  intend  to  give,  and  for  that  purpoK  afciv 
words  will  suffice.  I  will  not  attwnpf  to 
follow  the  noble  Duke  into  ail  those  inte- 
resting and  important  military  details  on 
which  he  has  spoken  with  the  high  antifao- 
ritr  which  1>elongs  to  him,  and  I  anoerehr 
regret  that  the  noble  Duke  has  failed  to 
convince  me  that  I  have  not  a  painful  duty 
to  perform  in  supporting  the  moticm  of  unr 
noble  Friend ;  but  to  my  mind,  the  noUr 
Duke  has  not  succeeded  in  proving,  that  die 
Governor-general  is  undeserving  nf  oeranne 
for  the  particular  matters  referred  to  in  tiie 
resolutions.  The  noble  Duke  ^'npH**d  to 
the  approbation  of  her  Majesty,  and  tiie 
thanks  of  Parliament,  which  has  been  given 
to  tlie  Governor-general ;  and  that  is  one 
of  the  topics  to  which  I  wish  to 
The  House  having  a  few  days  ago 
ferred  the  highest  honour  whidi  it 
their  power  to  bestow  upon  the  Governor- 
general  and  the  army,  and  noUe  Leeds  cm 
this  fdde  of  the  House  having  waived  all 
difference  of  opinion,  in  order  that  tiie 
vote  might  be  unanimous,  it  is  the  more 
incumbent  on  their  Lcedships  not  to  idiiink 
now  from  recording  our  opinions  with  re- 
spect to  conduct  which  men  of  all  paities 
and  the  public  press  generally  have  united 
in  oondeniiiing.  I  think  we  should  ahiink 
from  our  duty — we  rhould  not  he  doing  jus- 
tice to  this  JlouK',  or  to  that  dignity  w\aAk 
attaches  to  it — or»uld  we  bestow  pndse  few 
what  is  wctfihv  and  honourable  in  cme 
branch  of  I^ifd  Mllenborough's  adminittra- 
tion,  yet  Khrink  from  condemning  what  is 
bad  and  bUmeiibk'  in  another.  If  that  were 
so,  we  sliould  sliow  ourselves  willing  to 
listen  wily  Ui  appeals  in  favour  of 
ing  public  *ervsiifik,  but  should  turn  a 
ear  to  ail  cwnplaints  against  their 
We  c»we  this,  iriy  Iy»rds,  to  the  people  of 
LngUuid,  and,  above  all,  to  the  millinns  of 
our  fellow-subiects  of  that  country, 
interests,  foeltngx,  and  even  peni 
sh<»uld  be  the  r>bje(*ts  of  our  watdinil 
It  is  of  the  utiiifjftt  importance  that  tlie 
people  U*  India  should  be  under  no 
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prehension,  or  the  possihilily  of  mi^ppre-  no  douht  they  had  in  many  cases  forgotten) 
hension,  as  to  the  opinions  of  the  Home  had  heen  kept  for  800  years  as  memorials 
Government ;  and  on  that  account  it  is  of  Mahometan  conquest ;  and  that  the  ob-  ^ 
incumbent  on  you  to  modify  your  late  vote  ject  of  their  recovery  was  to  take  ven- 
of  thanks,  and  thus  mark  your  sense  of  the  geance  for  this  insult ;  and  when  he  added 
error  which  the  Governor-general  has  com-  that  England  had  exerted  all  the  power  of 
mitted  in  this  proclamation.  That  procla-  her  arms  in  order  to  return  these  gates,  ( 
mation  has  been  translated  into  the  difier-  think  it  high  time  that  your  Lordships 
ent  languages  and  published  in  every  comer  should  draw  some  line  of  distinciion  be- 
of  India,  and  it  is  therefore  your  bounden  tween  the  real  object  of  the  recent  cam- 
duty  not  to  be  instrumental  in  confirming  paign  of  Afghanistan,  and  the  supposed 
the  miapprehension  to  which  this  letter  of  one  by  the  Governor-general ;  and  that 
Lord  EUenborough  must  have  given  rise.  |  when  you  voted  thanks  to  the  army  for  its 
I  think  we  are  bound  to  show  that  we  in-  bravery,  and  to  the  Governor- general  for 
tended  to  secure,  by  this  expedition,  no  the  energy  with  which  he  used  the  re- 
signal  triumph  of  Hindooism,  or  contem-  '  sources  at  his  command^  you  should  not  be 
plated  any  humiliation  on  the  part  of  those  |  supposed  to  include  in  that  vote  the  praise 
belonging  to  the  Mahometan  sect.  It  is  of  the  restoration  of  a  Pagan  faith.  I  think 
incumbent  on  us  to  satisfy  the  people  of  i  the  resolution  of  my  noble  Friend  effects 
India  that,  though  Lord  EUenborough  '  that  object.  I  think  we  owe  this  repara- 
may  think  it  judicious  to  take  part  with  |  tion  to  the  people  of  Mahometan  faith^  and 
the  princes  of  Rajwarra,  Malwa,  and  Gu- ;  I  am  sure  we  shall  thus  best  inform  the 


zerat,  we,  at  least,  have  no  desire  to  outrage 
the  feelings  of  the  Mahometan  fraternity 
numbering  10,000,000  of  the  most  active, 
dangerous,  and  exciteable  people  of  all  India. 


whole  people  of  India  that  we  view  with 
abhorrence  whatever  tends  to  promote  ido- 
latry of  any  kind,  and  most  especially  that 
idolatry  of  all  known  forms,  even  in  India, 


My  Lords,  I  further  think  it  our  bounden  the  most  filthy  and  degrading.  But  here 
duty  to  condemn  the  determination  upon  I  must  say,  that  to  deduce  from  that  pro- 
which   Lord  EUenborough  seems  to  have    clamation  an  indifierence,  on  Lord  Ellen- 


acted,  to  reject  the  experience  and  to  de- 
spise the  example  of  all  his  predecessors  in 
office,  in  uniformly  promoting  a  spirit  of 
good\nll   and    consideration   amongst    the 


borough's  part,  to  the  principles  and  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity,  would  be  most  un- 
just. I  do  not  think  that  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough's  faith  stands  in  any  need  of  the  proof 


different  creeds  in  India.  We  incur  the  which  has  been  adduced  of  its  orthodoxy, 
risk  of  those  religious  animosities  being  in  the  shape  of  a  pastoral  letter — in  which 
revived  and  continued  with  tenfold  bitter-  I  I  must  say  the  noble  Lord  was  guilty  of  a 
ness,  unless  we  repudiate  the  insults  to  the  ;  somewhat  unnecessary  interference  with 
Mahometan  religion  overflowing  in  this  |  the  functions  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta— 
document.  The  noble  Baron  (Lord  Col«  |  and  I  do  not  think  I  am  uncharitable  in 
Chester)  says  that  these  gates  were  merely  I  assuming  that  this  letter,  when  coupled 
military  trophies.  So  they  were.  I  do  with  other  language  of  his,  goes  far  to  prove 
not  deny  that ;  and  if  the  Governor-gene-  |  that  Lord  EUenborough  was  convinced  that 
ral  had  confined  himself  to  tranferring !  Providence  made  him  the  peculiar  instru- 
them  from  Ghuznee  to  Somnauth,  it  would  ment  of  Its  wise  ends,  and  that  on  that 
not  possibly  do  much  harm,  although  I  i  account  he  was  bound  to  usurp  the  func- 
must  say  that  the  wisdom  and  policy  of  |  tions  of  the  church,  and  issue  a  letter  of 
such  a  course  would  be  extremely  proble-  !  public  thanksgiving.  But  whatever  were 
matical ;  but  the  present  proclamation  i  the  motives  of  Lord  EUenborough,  he 
must  be  felt  as  an  insult  to  every  Mussnl- 1  certainly  took  upon  him  the  duty  of  the 
man  in  India,  and  inflame  that  animosity  ;  bishop,  thought  that  rev.  prelate  could 
with  which  Affghan  rule  was  always  re-  not  certainly  feel  much  flattered  when  he 
garded.  The  question  is  not  whether  he  heard  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
was  right  or  wrong  in  removing  these  !  proceeding  was  to  do  homage  to  Siva, 
gates ;  but  whether  it  was  a  proper  use  to  I  know  nothing  of  Lord  EUenbo* 
make  of  them  to  excite  jealousies  and  reli-  rough's  Christian  feelings  or  opinions, 
gious  discord  between  the  Hindoos  and  but  I  do  not  know  anything  which  could 
Mussulmen.  When  it  was  stated  in  the  induce  me  to  cast  a  doubt  on  either  of 
proclamation,  not  only  transmitted  to  the  them.  My  belief  is,  that  when  he  found 
chiefs,  but  published  in  every  part  of  the  '  himself  appointed  to  the  situation,  his  head 
empire,  that  these  gates  (a  fact  of  which  ;  (to  use  a  familiar  phrase)  was  turned ;  and 
VOL.  LXVII.    {gj^}  T 
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that  when  he  found  himself  on  the  dixxy 
heights  of  colonial  grandeur,  he  was  so 
elated  with  a  degree  of  success  which  he 
did  not  expect,  that  he  did  not  foresee  the 
consequences  of  a  prodamation  which  has 
had  no  parallel  since  the  days  of  Nebu. 
chadneszar.  Speaking  of  proclamations  in 
the  plural  reminds  me  that  that  under  dis- 
cussion is  not  the  only  proclamation  of  the 
noble  Lord.  All  these  documents,  as  I  am 
informed,  have  been  issued  without  the 
adiice  of  the  ordinary  councillors  of  the 
Government.  That  such  is  the  case,  in- 
deed, is  proved  by  the  extraordinary  blun- 
ders which  appear  upon  the  face  of  them. 
If  the  Governor-general  had  only  consulted 
those  who  knew  something  of  the  country, 
he  would  probably  not  have  fallen  into  the 
error  of  believing,  that  the  temple  of  Siva 
still  remained  in  existence ;  and  this  brings 
me  to  a  point  upon  which  I  should,  in 
passing,  like  to  have  some  information.  If 
the  Government  intend  to  act  upon  the 
proclamation — if  the  gates  of  Samnauth 
are  to  be  applied  as  the  Governor-general 
had  proposed,  of  course  the  temple  must  be 
rebuilt — a  body  of  Brahmins  must  be  es- 
tablished therein — a  corps  of  priests  and 
priestesses  must  be  forthwith  engaged,  and 
an  idol  must,  with  all  due  diligence,  be 
manufactured.  Your  Lordships,  of  course, 
know  what  will  be  the  character  of  the 
idol.  What  I,  as  an  economist,  should 
like  to  be  informed  of  is,  whether  the  Go- 
vernment intend  to  advertise  for  designs 
and  estimates,  for,  in  that  case,  I  think  I 
may  propheinr  to  the  House,  that  there  will 
speedily  be  laid  on  the  Table  one  of  the 
most  curious  documents  that  have  ever  been 
presented  to  Parliament  by  a  Government. 
I  am  sure,  that  nothing  but  a  feeling  that 
the  interference  of  Parliament  is  necessary, 
could  induce  me  to  animadvert  as  I  have 
done  on  the  conduct  of  Lord  EUenborough 
in  his  absence.  Nobody  admires  more  than 
I  do  the  eminent  talents  and  liberality  of 
opinion  which  that  noble  Lord  exhibited 
in  this  house ;  and  I  do  most  strongly  feel 
the  hardship  imposed  by  public  strictures 
on  absent  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  I  feel 
it  the  more  as  I  have  been  on  foreign  ser- 
vice myself,  though  in  a  situation  subordi- 
nate to  that  held  by  Lord  Kllcnborough  ; 
and  I  can  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  the 
noble  Duke's  assertion  as  to  the  anxiety 
with  which  any  public  exprcs.sion  of  Par- 
liament as  to  their  conduct,  is  watched  for 
by  them,  and  how  much  it  influences  their 
success  with  foreign  powers.  But,  my 
Lords,  if  ever  there  was  a  man  who  la- 


boured hard  to  deprive  himnlf  cf  all  for- 
bearance and  kindliiiesB  oo  the  pact  of  Ua 
opponentiy  it  was  Lord  EDenboRMigh ;  aad 
that  after  issuing  a  procJamarioo  wliidi« 
thouffh  the  noUe  Duke  says  it  eootainad 
nothing  but  the  truth,  I  am  ooovineed  ka 
could  not  regard  without  sorrow  and  ragret. 
Why  do  I  say  this?  Because  die  nohle 
Duke  has  himself  taught  us  all  what  the 
tone  and  style  and  import  of  the  despatches 
of  an  officer  of  this  country  should  he.  And 
why  do  I  think  Lord  EUenborough  cannot 
claim  the  consideration  due  to  men  simi- 
larly circumstanced  t  Because,  for  no  oon- 
ceivaUe  reason,  he  took  on  himself  to  mia- 
represent  the  acts  and  policy  of  his  prede- 
cessor—of that  predeceaor  of  whose  policy 
he  professed  himself  before  he  left  Eni^and 
a  warm  and  sincere  admirer,  and  to  whose 
zeal  and  earnest  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
his  country  the  noble  Duke  bore  the  other 
night  such  distinct  testimony.  What  can 
be  more  mischievous,  what  can  tend  more 
to  undermine  the  power  by  which  we  hold 
that  empire,  than  to  lead  that  people  Co  be- 
lieve, that  the  principles  of  the  British 
Government  in  India  vary  with  the  persons 
by  whom  we  are  there  represented  }  Are 
governors  to  be  the  mere  puppets  of  our 
factions  at  home,  and  is  it  to  be  borne,  that 
the  first  act  of  one  should  consist  in  de- 
faming the  acts  of  his  predecessor?  The 
Governor- general  sajrs,  that  the  object  of 
the  war  was  to  remove  from  AfTghanistan 
.  nrnnarch  «ipp<»ed  ta  be  holid&Td» 
British  interest,  and  to  place  on  the  throne 
one  who  was  thought  fkvoarable  to  it. 
Now,  my  Lords,  the  Govenor-genend  most 
have  known,  not  only  from  the  paners  be- 
fore you,  but  from  the  debates  in  which  he 
himself  took  a  part,  that  such  was  not  the 
objects  of  that  war.  I  am  not  goba  to 
enter  into  the  objects  of  that  war,  nor  uisJl 
I  say  a  word  against  the  opinions  of  the 
Governor-general.  He  may  have  considered 
the  war  unjust  and  unnecessary,  and  I  do 
not  blame  him  for  declaring  that  opinion 
in  this  House  ;  but  I  do  accuse  him  of  ad- 
dressing a  people  ignorant  of  the  causes  of 
the  war,  and  telling  them,  **  We  proceeded 
to  depose  one  chief  and  set  up  another,  on 
the  mere  suspicion  of  hostility,"  thus  prov- 
ing that  no  confidence  could  be  placed  in 
our  sense  of  justice.  Such  a  doctiment  as 
that,  displaying  such  rashness  and  impru- 
denco,  made  the  noble  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  I  have  no  doubt,  tremble, 
when  he  heard  of  it.  [Lord  Fiitgerald : 
'*  No,  no.*']  Why,  if  I  am  not  misinformed, 
the  Government  has  already  conveyed  iu 
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aenae  of  those  acts.  It  is  not  regular  to  al- 
lude to  what  passes  elsewhere^  but  I  see  by 
the  reports  of  the  newspapers^  that  a  right 
hon.  Member  of  the  Government  con- 
demned the  acts  of  the  Governor-general. 
Now,  we  have  not  that  despatch  before  us. 
We  are  not  able  to  judge  whether  tlie  terms 
are  such  as  the  people  of  England  and  India 
should  approve  of.  If  the  despatch  con- 
tained that  condemnation  which  all  reason- 
able men  must  anticipate,  my  noble  Friend 
now  callS)  by  his  resolution,  for  a  confirma- 
tion by  the  Government  of  an  opinion  pre- 
viously expressed.  But  if  ihey  object  to 
the  very  moderate  terms  of  that  resolution, 
let  them  produce  their  despatch,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  my  noble  Friend  will  modify  his 
resolution  by  it.  I  do  not  see  there  is  any 
difference  between  the  opinions  of  both 
sides  of  the  House,  and  I  think  there  should 
be  a  coincidence  in  their  language.  At  all 
events,  I  think  we  ought  to  endeavour  to 
co-operate  with  the  Government  in  the 
performance  of  this  public  duty;  and  if  we 
mean  to  do  so,  I  am  persuaded  we  shall 
not  do  wisely  in  rejecting  this  resolution. 

Lord  Fitxget'ald  and  Lord  Brougham 
rose  together,  but  the  latter  resumed  his 
aeat,  and  the  former  said,  he  should  most 
willingly  and  anxiously  have  given  way  to 
hia  noble  and  learned  Friend,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  concluding  passages  of  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Earl  who  had  Just  sac 
down.  It  was  hardly  possible  for  him — 
and  in  this  he  was  sure  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  would  agree,to  remain  silent 
a  moment  after  the  observations  of  the 
noble  Earl.  They  (the  Ministers)  could 
not  co-operate  with  the  noble  Earl,  Thev 
would  not  accept  that  co-operation  which 
he  offered.  They  did  not  require  it  for 
the  Justification  of  the  Government,  and 
did  not  think  it  called  for  by  any  act  of 
the  Governor- general  of  India.  The  noble 
Earl  had  no  right  to  assume  what  was  the 
character  or  language  of  a  confidential  com- 
munication addressed  by  the  Government 
of  the  country,  or  rather  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Government  of  this  country, 
by  the  secret  committee  of  the  Board  of 
Control  of  the  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company  to  the  Governor-general  of  India. 
He  denied  that  in  that  place  to  which  his 
noble  Friend  had  referred,  and  to  which  he 
might  without  irregularity  allude ;  he  de- 
nied that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  in 
any  respect  imply  that  which  the  noble 
Earl  assumed.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
did  not  say  that  a  reproof  had  been  admin- 
istered to  the  Governor-general    by  the 


secret  committee  under  the  authority  of  the 
Board  of  Control.  He  stated,  that  the  dis- 
tinct opinion  of  her  Majesty's  Government 
had  been  expressed,  but  he  was  quite  sure 
that  the  noble  Lord  who  had  appealed  to 
him  would  feel  as  much  as  any  man,  and 
as  strongly,  that  the  expression  of  that 
opinion  ought  not  to  be  communicated  to 
Parliament  and  the  public ;  and,  upon  be- 
ing again  questioned,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman distinctly  denied  that  it  was  a  cen- 
sure upon  Lo^  Ellenborough,  and  the 
noble  Lord  who  had  appealed  to  him  ad- 
mitted that  it  ought  not  to  be  communi- 
cated, and  that  the  correspondence  of  the 
secret  committee  with  the  Governor  of 
India,  it  would  be  most  unwise  and  im- 
proper to  produce.  Yet  this  waa  the 
despatch  which  the  noble  Earl  challenged 
him  to  produce,  or  to  join  with  the  noble 
Marquess  in  framing  a  resolution  of  censure 
after  the  noble  Duke  near  him  (the  Duke 
of  Wellington)  had  declared  hia  opinion, 
as  the  representative  of  her  Majesty's  Go- 
Government  in  that  House,  and  hia  Col- 
leagues, that  not  only  did  he  not  consider 
Lord  Ellenborough  liable  to  censure  for 
the  course  he  had  taken,  but  the  noble 
Duke  defended  his  noble  Friend  upon 
every  point,  and,  moreover,  declared  that 
his  conduct  called  for  no  such  animadver- 
sion, not  even  with  regard  to  the  procla- 
mation concerning  the  gates  of  Somnauth, 
or  any  other  part  of  his  conduct.  He 
thought  the  vindications  of  the  Governor- 
general  of  India  which  had  already  been 
offered  by  other  Members  of  their  Lordahipa 
House  waa  complete,  and  though  the 
treble  reaolution  of  the  noble  Marquess 
had  not  been  unatudiously  framed  with  a 
view,  perhaps,  to  obtain  certain  votes,  he 
had  lost  them  by  that  very  cumulation. 
With  a  view  to  obtain  the  support  of  the 
right  rev.  Bench,  the  noble  Marquess  had 
not  confined  his  reaolution  to  political  mat- 
ters, but  had  gone  into  religious  topics; 
and  he  congratulated  his  noble  Friend  upon 
the  success  of  his  studiously  framed  motion. 
He  gave  his  noble  Friend  full  credit  for  a 
disposition  to  do  justice  to  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough ;  he  had  not  accused  that  noble  Lord 
of  idolatry  or  of  an  intention  to  promote 
idolatry ;  he  had  exclaimed, ''  God  forbid 
that  he  should  do  so  !" 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon :  I  said,  any  de- 
liberate intention  of  promoting  idolatry  ; 
though  such  has  been  the  result  of  his 
proclamation,  I  have  no  doubt. 

Lord  Fitzgerald  did  not  think  the  ex- 
planation of  his  noble  Friend  xftta  called  for. 
T2 
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He  had  not  murepresented  his  noble  Friend,  pany.  His  noble  Friend  bad  referred  to 
for  he  had  done  him  full  justice  for  acquit-  the  oorrespondence  between  Runjeet  Singh 
ting  Lord  Ellenborough  of  any  intention  to  and  Schab  Soqjah,  with  regard  to  the  gates 
promote  idolatry.  He  gave  him  all  the  of  Somnauth,  and  had  pointedly  aaid,  that 
credit  of  saving  it  was  easy  to  acquit  a  they  could  not  be  considered  as  religioiis» 
Christian  Governor  of  idolatry  against  bat  as  military  trophies.  In  one  of  the  most 
whom  it  was  said,  at  the  same  time,  by  authentic  works  extant  upon  the  subject 
the  noble  Earl,  that  he  had  not  the  honour  of  India,  the  gates  were  described  as  haT* 
of  knowing  enough  of  him  to  know  his  ing  no  Hindoo  symbols  about  them,  no  re- 
Christian  feelings  and  sentiments.  The  no.  '  ligious  or  distinctive  marks,  no  bas-relief 
ble  Earl  acquitted  the  Governor- general  of  or  emblem  of  idols  or  superstitious  wor« 
India  of  any  intention  to  promote  idolatry,  i  ship  which  could  give  even  to  perscms  dia- 
Why,  no  such  disclaimer  was  necessary.  |  }xised  to  misconceive  the  character  of  the 
Yet  the  noble  Earl  had  no  doubt  that  the  '  transaction  a  religious  idea  or  imprestdoo. 
result  of  his  conduct  would  be  to  counte.  It  was  said  the  restoration  of  the  gates  in 
nance  idolatry.  But  upon  that  subject  much  ^  the  manner  proposed  by  the  Govemor..ge* 
that  it  was  necessary  to  observe  had  been  |  neral  was  calculated  to  excite  a  strong  and 
stated  by  noble  Lords  who  had  already  '  improper  feeling  amongst  the  Mahometan 
spoken  ;  and  there  were  some  points  in  the    population.     If  so,  that  was  a  result  to  be 


speech  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Colchester) 
who  was  connected  with  the  GoveJTior-ge- 
neral  of  India,  that  ought  to  have  been  no- 
ticed by  tho%  who  followed  in  the  debate. 
His  noble  and  gallant  Friend — if  he  would 
permit  him  so  to  call  him,  for  he  united 
with  him  in  the  defence  of  his  noble  rela- 
tive's conduct,  with  other  feelings  than 
that  of  a  mere  official  character, — had  at- 
tended not  only  to  the  letter  addressed  to 
the  princes  of  India«  but  to  the  letter  to 
General  Nott,  in  which  he  described  the 
recovery  of  the  gates  as  a  just  trophy  of 
a  successful  war.  In  the  whole  of  Lord 
EUenborough's  letter  there  was  not  one 
word  which  implied  even  that  he  consi- 
dered them  in  any  other  light  than  as  a 
trophy  of  war.     They  were  so  described 


lamented,  and  none  would  rmret  it  more 
than  Lord  Ellenborough  himself;  nor  could 
anything  be  more  opposed  to  the  princi- 
ples on  which  he  wished  to  administer  tlie 
government  of  India.  But  it  was  not  true 
that  the  gates  were  trophies  of  Hindooism. 
Mr.  Elphinstone,  in  his  History  of  India, 
speaking  of  the  invasions  of  Mahmoud  800 
years  ago,  said — 

'*  Mahmoud  carried  on  war  with  the  infideb 
because  it  was  a  source  of  gain,  and  in  his  day 
the  greatest  source  of  glory.  He  professed, 
and  probably  felt,  like  other  Mussulmans,  an 
ardent  wish  for  the  propagation  of  bis  faith  ; 
but  he  never  sacrificed  tlie  least  of  his  interests 
for  the  accomplishment  of  that  object ;  and  be 
even  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  indifferent 
to  it,  when  be  might  have  attained  it  without 
loss.    Even    where   be    bad    possession    he 


in  the  original  letter  to  the  princes  of  |  .^owed  but  little  xeal.  Uis  onlylTly  was  an 
India,  and  afterwards  in  the  last  words  of.  unconverted  Hindoo,  the  Rajah  of  Kanoi^. 
the  orders.  His  noble  Friend  had  quoted  j  His  transactions  with  Lahore  were  guided  by 
a  private  letter  from  Lord  Ellenborough  i  policy,  without  reference  to  religion ;  and  when 
on  the  subject.  It  was  right  that  he  should  |  he  placed  a  Hindoo  devotee  on  the  throne  of 
say  that  no  public  despatch  acaimpanied  \  Guierai,  his  thoughu  must  have  been  other- 
that  proclamation;  but  in  a  private  letter  '  7;»«  ^>^c^«*^*>»n«^^«™«^»«^P">PK*^"» 
addressed  to  him,  Lord  Ellenborough  in-  [  I«'«™»"- 

formed  him  that  he  had  three  times  re-  I  Mahmoud  then  was  not  considered  a 
written  the  letter,  in  order  to  guard  agaiust  very  orthodox  Mussulman,  and  his  memory 
any  misconception  or  misrepresentation  of  was  not  so  dear  to  the  Mahometans  as  was 
his  proceedings  ;  and  in  a  letter  to  a  right  supposed  by  some.  But  it  might  be  said^ 
hon.  Member  of  her  Majesty's  Govern-  that  was  going  back  too  far.  Had  there 
ment,  he  expressed  his  hope,  that  having  not  been  more  recent  instances  in  which 
so  studiously  and  so  anxiously  written  it,  Afighan  invasions  were  directed  against 
even  two  persons  who  took  a  very  active  the  Hindoos,  or  against  Mahometans  as 
part  in  discussions,  relating  to  religion  in  well  as  Hindoos,  and  not  only  by  the 
India  would  not  be  able  to  find  fault  with  AflTghan  nation,  but  by  the  very  princes 
it.  llie  two  persons  alluded  to  were,  he  be.  attempted  to  be  restored  to  Affghan  power? 
lieved,  a  representative  of  the  L^niversity  The  history  of  the  period  from  1750  to 
of  Oxford,  and  a  gentleman  who  spoke  much  17G0  showed  that  the  Hindoos  had  not  to 
upon  the  subject  of  idolatry  in  the  Court  go  back  so  far  as  800  years  for  recollections 
ot   Proprietors  of  the   East- India   Com-    of  the  invasions  of  the  Affghans.     He  did 
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not  entertain   the  same  apprehensions  as 
other  noble  Lords,  that  the  removal  of  the 
gates  of  Somnauth  would  be  regarded  as  an 
insult  to  the  Mahometan  faith.    The  noble 
Lord  had  said,  that  it  was  quite  unneces- 
sary to  quote  the  letter  of  the  Governor- 
general,  for  the  public  thanksgiving  for  a 
bountiful  harvest  at  a  period  when  scarcity 
was  dreaded,  as  a  proof  of  the  Governor- 
generals  attachment  to   the  principles  of 
Christianity.     But  that  was  not  the  sense 
in  which  it  had  been  quoted.     It  had  been 
quoted  by  the  noble  Duke  in  this  manner, 
— that  weeks  before  this  letter  was  written, 
the   Governor-general   had   called  on  the 
ministers  of  religion  to  offer  up  thanks  in 
the  temple  of  God  to  the  Great  Power  that 
had  vouchsafed  His  blessings  to  us.     Was 
it  charitable  or  becoming  to  impute  to  him 
that    he   willingly    gave  countenance   to 
idolatry.^    If  the  noble  Karl  opposite  had 
read  what  the  papers  which  had  been  issued 
in  the  last  few  weeks  said  on  the  subject — 
and  some,  it  was  perceptible  from  his  ob- 
servations he  had  read  —he  would  have  seen 
that  amongst  those  publications  indifference 
to  the  faith  of  his  country  and  his  fathers 
had  been  unwarrantably  imputed  to  Lord 
Ellenborough.     He  rejoiced  to  think,  that 
owing  to  the  fairness  and  spirit  of  justice 
which    animated  some   of  the   right  rev. 
Prelates,  they  had  not  given  countenance 
to  an  imputation  so  unjust,  nor  had  believed 
that  one  whose  whole  family,  in  different 
branches  of  it,  had  reflected  the  highest 
honour  on  that  venerable  bench,  could  be 
capable  of  what  was  ascribed  to  him,— of 
indifference  to  the  religion  of  that  country 
from  which  he  sprung,  and  of  that  Church 
from  whom  he  might  be  said  emphatically 
to'have  descended.     He  had  really  little  to 
say,  after  the  speeches  which  their  Lord- 
ships had  listened  to,  and  he  would  not  have 
wished  to  have  obtruded  himself  at  all  upon 
their  Lordships'  notice,  had  he  not  felt  it 
unbecoming  in  him^-considering  the  office 
which  he  held,  considering  how  constantly 
he  was  in  communication  with  his  noble 
Friend  the  Governor-general,  knowing,  as 
he  did,  the  principles  which  actuated  him, 
appreciating  the  high  motives  with  which 
he  went  forth,  and  which  had  directed  him 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties — he  felt  that 
it  would  be  unbecoming  in  him  were  he  not 
to  state,  that  so  far  from  trembling  for  the 
arrival  of  every  monthly  despatch,  he  should 
feel  himself  dishonoured  if  he  did  not  stand 
forward  and  take  on  himself  a  share  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  defence  of  his  noble 
Friend.    There  was  another  point  which 


had  been  insisted  upon  by  the  noble  Earl 
opposite — the    proclamation    dated    from 
Simla,  a  document  which  had  called  forth 
his  strongest  animadversion.      If  he  had 
felt  any  difficulty  in  speaking  of  the  paper 
recently  under  discussion—- difficulty  arising 
from  any  apprehension  that  they  could  be 
considered   as  indifferent  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  those  great  interests  of  religion 
alleged  to  have  been  affected  by  that  docu- 
ment— he  had  at  least  no  difficulty  in  deal- 
ing with  the  branch  of  the  subject  which 
he  was  to  lay  before  them.     In  claiming 
for  the  noble  Lord  the  Governor-general  of 
India,  not  only  an  immunity  from  censure 
— not  merely  their  Lordships'  dissent  from 
the  resolution  before  them — a  resolution 
made  up  of  different  and  discordant  ele- 
ments, with  the  intention  of  catching  a 
vote  from  this  side  or  from  that — in  claim- 
ing their  Lordships'  dissent  from  that  reso. 
lution,  he  went  further,  and  he  also  claimed 
for  his  noble  Friend  the  approbation   of 
their  Lordships  for  the  policy  which  he  had 
pursued,  and  the  manliness  and  candour 
with  which  he  had  proclaimed  that  policy. 
Let  it  not  be  said  that  those  on  his  side  of 
the   House  had  promoted  this  discussion. 
Thev  had  not.     On  a  former  occasion  he 
had  risen  as  representing  the  Government 
upon  this  subject,  and  discouraged  its  dis- 
cussion.    What  had  been  the  course  pur- 
sued in  another  place?     What  had  been 
the  course  pursued  last  Session  in   Parlia- 
ment ? — what  had  been  the  course  pursued 
within  the  last  few  days  ?     Had  they  (the 
Ministers)  shown  any  desire  to  rip  up  this 
transaction,  or  to  go  into  the  general  ques- 
tion of  Eastern  policy  ?     No ;  it  was  re- 
served for  the  noble  Marquess  to  make  a 
motion,  from  the  consideration  of  which  the 
consideration  of  late  oriental  policy  was  in- 
separable.  [The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde  : 
**  No,  no.'*]    It  was  all  very  well  for  noble 
Lords  who  professed  to  believe  in  the  or- 
thodoxy of  I^rd  Ellenborough,  to  say,  that 
in  considering  the  question  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  refer  to  the  policy  of  by-gone 
transactions,  but  he  wished  to  know  how 
he  could  defend  his  noble  Friend  from  the 
attacks  made  upon  him  without  reference 
to  the  question  of  policy  }     The  policy  of 
the  Governor-general  was  not  the  policy  of 
Lord  Ellenborough  alone.  His  noble  Friend 
opposite  (the  Earl  of  Auckland)  was  as 
responsible  for  the  determination  not  only 
to  withdraw  the  forces  from  Affghanistan, 
but  to  give  up  the  idea  of  attempting  to  re- 
gain possession  of,  and  establish  new  rela- 
tions with  that  country«  as  was  the  present 
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Goyernor*ffeneraL  Did  he  blame  his  noUe 
Friend  ?  By  no  means.  He  did  not  think, 
under  the  perilous  state  of  the  army  which 
existed,  and  under  the  then  state  of  the  re- 
sources, that  the  Governor-general  was  to 
blame.  The  noble  Marquess  seemed  to 
think  this  was  a  secret  which  the  people  of 
India  were  to  learn  fnmi  the  debates  in 
that  House,  and  that  they  did  not  know  of 


was  usual  lo  issue  a  publie  {irocltimtiM  M 
the  withdrawal  of  an  army*  although  ila 
advance  taiight  hate  been  hendd6d  by  m 
declaration  of  the  policy  of  ike  GoyemttettI 
which  employed  it.  But  why  was  it  uii« 
necessary  in  general  to  make  a  dedactlkMl 
upon  the  withdrawal  of  an  army?  B^i 
cause  it  was  supposed  that  the  fact  indi* 
cated  a  termination  of  the  policy  whidi  bad 


the  failure  of  the  revenue,  of  the  deficiency  i  originally  sent  it ;  but  in  the  e3res  of  At 
of  2,000,000/.  or  3,000,000/.,  and  that  we  •  Indian  people— in  the  eyes  of  Asia,  it  wii 
were  borrowing  money  from  the  native ;  necessary  that  after  the  first  proclamaMMI 
powers  to  carry  on  our  military  operations,  i  which  had  been  issiled  at  Simla,  and  in 
But  there  was  another  circumstance,  even  consequence  of  that  proclamation,  another 
beyond  those  which  had  been  so  powerfully  '  declaration  should  be  made  of  British  pdiicy» 
alluded  to  by  the  noble  Duke,  which  made  .  with  respect  to  that  expeditioa  which  bid 
it  the  absolute  duty  of  Lord  Ellenbonnigh  ,  begun  with  success  so  brilliant,  but  as  d6«. 
to  proclaim  the  motives  and  policy  of  the  lusive  as  it  was  brilliant,  aild  terminated  hf^ 
Gioyemment  which  he  represented,  and  for  '  the  most  awful  tragedy,  the  most  fearftil 
the  very  reason  for  which  the  noble  Mar-    losses,  which  had  ever  been  experiemled  b|^ 

?ue8s  had  condemned  him  for  acting  upon.  >  British  forces*     Was  it  unbecoming  in  the 
ie  was  obliged  distinctly  to  proclaim  the    Govemor-getieral,     under    these    drcum- 
policy  of  his  Government,  because  a  difter- !  stances,  to  state  that  the  views  and  policy 
ent  policy  had  been  proclaimed  and  main-    of    the    British    Government    had    bam 
tain^  by  the  preceding  Government.  When    changed — that  they  no  longer  Widwd  to 
it  became  necessary  to  withdraw  the  forces    raise  a  certain  sovereign  to  the  thfoiii— 
from  Affghanistan,  it  was  also  necessary  to    that   they    no   longer    wished    to    inter- 
show  that  the  retreat  was  not  a  compelled  ,  fere  in  the  erection  of  a  djmaity — that  Um 
one.     It  was  the  absolute  duty  of  the  Go-    motives  for    the  late   policy    had  passed 
vernor-general  to  make  this  known  to  our    away — for  they  would  all  admit  that  they 
Indian  subjects.      He  would  not   shelter    had  passed  away,  because  it  wduld  not  bB  de* 
Lord  Ellenboruugh  by  saying,  that  his  pro-    nied ;  he  was  sore  his  noble  Friend  opperito 
clamation  was  merely  a  prudent  one — that    would  admit,  that,  with  respect  to    the 
they  believed  that  it  had  not   done  any   popularity  of  Shah  Soojah  the  late  Govem- 
harm  ;  he  roaintaincdt  that  the  issuing  of  ment  had  formed  the  most  erroneous  notions, 
the  proclamation  was  his  duty.    What  was    No  man  oould  read  the  acdmnt  of  Schah 
the  language  of   a  late   Minister  of  the    Somah's  reception  at  Cabul  and  oorapatv  it 
Crown  upon  a  recent  occasion  ? — these  de-    with  the  statements  in  the  dedarttion  of 
bates>  he  would  remind  their  Lordships,    Simla,  by  Lord  Auckland,  as  to  hirt  sup- 
went  forth  to  the  public  of  India.     What    posed  popularity,  without  perceiving  thii 
had  been  the  language  of  a  late  Minister  of   the  alleged  motive  for  our  policy  was  gbntf. 
the  Crown  last  Session  ?     Wliy,  that  he    He  would,  then,  ask^  was  Lord  Ell^ibo- 
should  like  to  see  a  Gotemment  which    rough  wrong  iti  saying,  that  the  Sovereign 
would  dare  to  withdraw  from  the  posses-    represented  to  be  popular  had  proved  not 
sion  of  Affghanistan.     He  found  another    to  be  the  fi^  and  aedepted  choioe  of  hif 
noUe  Lord  stating,  that  the  late  Govern-  |  subjects  P   This  was  quoted  from  Dr.  Ken- 
ment  took  credit  for  the  whole  of  the  expc-   nedy*s  work,  who  lud  witnesaed  hii  eii* 
dition  into  Afi*ghani8tan,   and  that    they    traiice  into  that  city  (*« 
trusted  that  our  possessions  there  would       u  j  ^^j  n^^  present  on  the  octfasldll  t)f 
never  be  abandoned.     Thcsd  were  some  of ,  his  Majesty's  entering  Candahar,  and  cafindt 
the  views  of  our  policy  which  went  forth  to  ,  testify  to  the  accuracy  or  th«  reverse  df  M 
India^  and  which  rendered  it  neither  incon-- 1  statement  that  appeared  of  the  eatbtislaiiu 
▼cnient  nor  unjust,  that  the  motives  of  the  j  with  which  his  Miyesty  was  received  as  the 
ruling  Ministry  should  be  fully  devdoped. »  ^^  of  Timour  Schah,  atfd  chief  of  the  Bamek- 
The  noble  Eari  knew  well,  that  an  im- :  »>;«•    If  the  Candaharoes  cast  loaves  of  bread 

pression  had  gone  abroad,  that  it  was  not   ^"^  .^.^J'^.*?!^*!!,!^  5  ?*•?••  "^I^J^^ 
•  A     A  I  .         r       .1.  •  .•  £         :  say  that  the  Canuiees  did  not  flina  him  either 

intended  to  confine  the  operations  "f  our ,  ^  '^^^^  ^,  ^  „^^       „^,  ,,,^^  J^  ^  ,.,„^^ 

army  to  the  westward  of  the  Indus  after    welcome  that  reached  my  hearing.    A  snileo, 


what  had  already  taken  place.     He  (Lord 
Fitagerald)  did  not,  indaed,  know  that  it 


suriy  submission  to  what  eouhl  not  be  MpCd. 
and  au  taget  dttetmioatioi  to  iMke  tht  Mel 
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that  could  be  made  of  existing  circumstances, 
and  turn  them  to  account, appeared  to  be  the  ge- 
neral feeling  entertained,  without  much  attempt 
at  disguise^  by  the  good  citizens  of  Cabul." 

Now,  was  not  the  Governor- general  of 
India  justified  in  believing,  from  all  that 
passed  after  Shah  Soojah  entered  the  Bala 
Hissar  of  Cabul,  until  he  was  assassinated 
by  his  loving  subjects,  that  he  was  not  the 
free  choice  of  the  peoplo  ?    Then  what  was 
the  fault  found  with  him  ?     Why,  that  he 
had  published  the  fact  to  the  nations  of 
India.  The  late  expedition  was  undertaken 
for  a  certain  object,  which  was  for  a  cer- 
tain  reason  abandoned;   a  sovereign  was 
found  to  be  unpopular  who  had  been  before 
represented  as  the  reverse,  and  he  could 
hardly  see  how  the  Governor-general   of 
India,   after   the   first   proclamation   from 
Simla,  could  avoid  alluding  to  those  sub- 
jects, and  making  them  public  to  the  peo- 
ple of  India.     There  was  another  circum- 
stance to  be  taken  into  account.      Were 
there  no  apprehensions  to  quiet,  no  fears  to 
tranquillisc  among  many  of  the  states  in 
India,  objects  which  it  was  expressly  Lord 
Ellenborough's  duty  to  accomplish  ?   Were 
there  no  appreliensions  upon  the  part  of 
the  Sikhs,  no  appearance  upon  the  part  of 
the  government  of  Lahore  ?     There  was 
not  a  single  individual  who  had  read  the 
papers  published  in  India,  and  even  the 
papers  published  in  this  country,  who  was 
not  aware,  that  they  were  full  of  specula- 
tion as  to  what  was  to  be  ejected  by  the 
army  of  reserve  at   Peshawur.     Serious 
fears  were  entertained  by  the  Durbar  of 
Lahore  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  govern, 
ment;  and  indeed,  to  such  an  extent  was 
this  the  case,  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  write  to  the  British  resident  at  that 
court,  to  assure  the  sovereign  that  no  in- 
tention was  entertained  of  doing  anything 
in  any  degree  prejudicial  to  his  power  or 
dominions.     Mr.  Maddock,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Governor-general,  had  thus  written, 
to  Mr.  Clerk,  on  the  23d  of  May,  1842  :— 

''The  Governor-general  has  learned  with 
surprise,  that,  in  your  opinion,  '  the  cause  of 
the  SikU  army  being  so  numerous  at  Pesha- 
wur is  to  be  found  in  the  irregular  longings  so 
t)fteti  manifested  by  our  authorities  to  obtain 
possession  of  Peshawur.'  You  are  expn&ssly 
iiiithorised  to  give  to  the  Maharajah  the  assu- 
rances of  the  Governor- general  that  his  go- 
vernment entertains  no  wish  to  possess  or 
occupy  axky  portion  whatever  of  his  Higbness's 
dominions,  and  is  desirous  only  that  his  High- 
ness should  long  retain  them  all  in  honour 
and  prosperity,  the  faithful  ally  of  the  British 


Other  states  also  had  entertained  appre- 
hensions of  the  intentions  and  motives  of 
the  Indian  government  With  respect  then 
to  the  proclamation  from  Simla  itself,  he 
was  yet  to  learn  that  it  threw  any  reflec- 
tion upon  the  policy  of  the  late  Governor- 
general  of  India,     The  clauses  complained 
of  had  reference  only   to  the  campaign 
itself ;  and  he  was  also  yet  to  learn,  that 
it  was  a  fault  upon  the  part  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  to  proclaim  the  principles  of  his 
government— principles  which  were  calcu- 
lated to  allay  rising  apprehensions  in  neigh- 
bouring states ',  to  restore  confidence  to  our 
Indian  subjects,  and  to  reflect  honour  on 
the    army    which    had   accomplished    the 
triumph  which  had  closed  the  war.     On 
the  contrary,  after  the  declaration  of  the 
noble  Lord  who  had  preceded  Lord  £1- 
lenborough  in  office,  it  became  the  duty 
of  the  latter   to  make  the  proclamation 
which  he  had  set  forth.     He  should  be 
forgiven  for  alluding  to  the  particular  pas- 
sages in  the  proclamation,  which  had  been 
so  much  complained  of,   as  conveying   a 
censure  upon  the  policy  of  the  late  Governor- 
general.     With  reference  to  the  first  pas- 
sages of  that  declaration,  he  thought  that 
he  had  dwelt  Icmg  enough  upon  them  to 
show,  that  Lord  Ellenborough  was  justi- 
fied in  penning  them.     One  of  the  pas- 
sages which  had  given  so  much,  he 
sure  unintentional  offence,  ran  thus  :— - 


^'  Disasters  unparalleled    in    their  extent^ 
unless  by  the  errors  in  which  they  originated.*' 

Now,  he  really  felt  that  the  noble  duke 
had  already  established  that  the  words  had 
reference  and  only  referoice  to  the  calami- 
ties of  the  waiv— to  the  mismanagement  of 
the  operations  of  the  war — to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  which  had  been  so  well  de- 
scribed by  the  gallant  and  noble  duke.  He 
asked  any  fair  and  candid  man  to  attend  to 
the  exact  words  of  the  passage,  and  he  was 
sure  he  would  come  to  the  oonclusion— 
indeed,  he  hoped  that  the  noble  Marquess 
himself  would  come  to  the  oonclusion,  that 
they  only  referred  to  the  operations  of  the 
war: — 

^  Disasters  unparalleled  in  extent,  unless 
by  the  errors  in  ^ich  they  originated,  and  the 
treachery  by  which  they  have  been  completed. 

Could  any  words  show  more  plainly  that 
the  expression  of  censure  had  reference  to 
the  disasters  of  the  war  ?  for  he  would  ask 
how,  upon  any  other  supposition,  could  the 
**  errors  "  in  which  they  ^originated    be 


Government,  as  his  great  predecessor,  the  Ma-   coupled  with  the  treachery  by  which  they 
hamjah  Rui^t  Siogi  ^as  for  many  years*"*    I  haye  been  completed  ?**    Setting  aside  {ot 
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a  moment  the  question  of  the  policy  of  the 
declaration,  surely  no  candid  man  could 
read  these  words,  and  yet  think  that  Lord 
Ellenborough  intended  to  refer  to  the 
"  errors"  as  having  been  committed  by  the 
late  Governor-general — [The  Earl  of  C/a- 
rendon :  "  Hear."] — He  was  glad  to  have 
the  noble  EarFs  confirmation  upon  that 
point — QThe  Earl  of  Clarendon  had  par- 
ticularly alluded  to  the  two  first  paragraphs 
in  the  proclamation.] — He  was  glad  that 
his  noble  Friend  had  concurred  with  him 
with  respect  to  the  passage  which  he  had 
read;  for  he  had  frequently  heard  that 
passage  spoken  of  as  stating  the  "  errors" 
to  which  it  alluded  as  the  "  errors"  of  the 
late  Governor-general  of  India.  But  no 
man  who  knew  the  present  Governor-gene- 
ral would  say  for  a  moment,  that  he  was  a 
man  to  cloak  under  an  insinuation  a  charge 
against  another.  A  more  manly,  fair,  and 
candid  opponent  than  that  noble  Lord 
never  existed.  But  what  was  the  first 
paragraph  which  was  now  complained  of  .^ 
It  was  this : — 

''  The  government  of  India  directed  its  anny 
to  pass  the  Indus,  in  order  to  expel  from  Aff- 
gbanistan  a  chief  believed  to  be  hostile  to 
British  interests,  and  to  replace  upon  his 
throne  a  sovereign  represented  to  be  friendly 
to  those  interests,  and  popular  with  his  former 
subjects." 

Was  there  anything  in  thai  of  which 
noble  Lords  disapproved.  He  '*  paused  for 
a  reply."  Was  there  anything  in  the  pas- 
sage disputed  by  the  nublc  Man^ucss  ?  Did 
he  re-assert  the  universal  popularity  of 
Shah  Soojah,  who  was  introduced  by  a 
British  army  into  the  territories  of  his 
loving  subjects,  and  supported  there  by 
that  army,  and  by  British  treasure,  and 
who  expired  a  victim  when  that  army  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  supplies  of  that  trea- 
sure stopped?  He  did  not  for  one  wish 
to  prolong  this  discussion ;  but  if  he  was 
called  upon  to  defend  the  propriety  of  the 
paragraph  in  question,  he  should  always  be 
ready  to  meet  its  assailants.  The  noUe 
.Marquess  very  well  knew  that  into  the 
question  of  the  treachery  of  Akhbor  Khan 
he  could  not  entcr^  without  opening  un  a 
discussion  which  he  was  sure  that  ho  (the 
noble  Marqucsfi)  did  not  desire  to  enter 
upon. — [The  Marquess  of  CUtnricardc  : 
Arc  those  subjects  mentioned  in  the  (lo- 
vemor-generai's  proclamation  ?"] — He  had 
stated  what  he  lonsidered  to  be  the  causes 
which  not  only  justified  their  mention, 
but  had  absolutely  com|)elled  it.  Hie 
Govemor-geneml   uf   India  had  a  duty 


to  perfcnrm  of  a  higher  order  than  that 
of  a  mere  party  man.  It  would  be  a 
great  error — indeed,  it  would  be  a  great 
crime,  if  he  went  out  to  India  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  party,  and  exercise  his  hich 
duties  in  the  spirit  of  party.  But  £e 
Governor-general,  without  reference  to 
party  connderations,  was  called  npon  to 
state  what  were  the  permanent  and  fixed 
views  of  Indian  policy  of  his  government. 
Was  it  an  action  in  the  spirit  of  party  to 
proclaim  the  fixed  policy  of  his  govern- 
ment.^  So  far  from  saying  that  he  had 
acted  as  a  party  man,  he  maintained  that 
he  had  acted  as  a  man  of  no  party.  There 
were  other  portions  of  these  transactions 
to  which  he  would  wish  to  refer.  He 
would  wish  to  aUude  to  the  statements 
made  in  the  proclamation  with  reference  to 
Indian  finance  and  revenue,  and  the  re- 
sumption of  public  works.  His  noUe 
Friend  knew  that  the  late  Governor-gene- 
ral  of  India  was  interrupted  in  his  laudable 
efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  ootmtiy 
and  the  development  of  its  resources  1^ 
the  then  falling  state  of  the  revenue  It 
was  natural  and  proper,  therefore,  that  the 

f>resent  Governor-general  should  congratu- 
ate  himself  and  the  country  that  the  war 
in  Afi*ghanistan  being  at  an  end,  it  was  in 
his  power,  as  it  was  in  his  inclination,  to 
apply  the  resources  of  the  country  towards 
its  improvements,  by  completing  the  great 
works  which  had  previously  been  under- 
taken. Yet  this  had  been  made  a  matter 
of  blame,  as  if  it  was  wrong  to  publish  to 
the  world  the  financial  difficulties  of  India 
— the  interruption  of  the  public  works 
had  already  published  it.  The  necessity  of 
retrenchment  had  long  been  an  object  of 
public  notoriety  and  public  lamentation. 
The  desperate  state  of  the  revenue  had 
been  sufficiently  proclaimed;  and  yet  his 
noble  Friend  had  been  blamed  for  stating 
his  pleasure  that  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try were  now  in  some  measure  applicable 
to  their  legitimate  purposes.  There  were 
other  points  to  which,  however,  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  allude.  He  could 
only  say  that  he  concurred  in  what  had 
fallen  from  his  noble  Friend  near  him  ( the 
Duke  of  Wellington),  that  the  present  mo- 
tion ought  not  to  be  agreed  to,  not  alone 
from  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  Gover- 
nor-general, but  from  regard  to  the  inte- 
rests over  which  he  presided.  They  had 
hcanl  the  description  given  by  the  noble 
Duke  of  the  state  of  the  press  of  that 
country.  He  had  told  them  that  evefj 
subject  of  any  interest  to  India  was  tnoi- 
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lated  into  the  native  languages,  and^  so  far 
from  agreeing  with  his  Friend^  the  noble 
Earl,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  present  motion^ 
he  deprecated  more  than  anything  its 
adoption,  anxious  as  he  was  for  the  charac- 
ter of  the  noble  Earl  and  his  Goverment — 
more  anxious  for  the  honour  and  fame  of 
the  gallant  army  that  had  retrieved  the 
character  of  the  British  arms.  He  could 
not  accept  of  the  vote  of  thanks  if  it  was 
to  be  followed  and  neutralized,  and  made 
more  pregnant  and  fatal,  than  a  vital  stab 
by  a  motion  similar  to  that  proposed.  For 
those  reasons,  he  trusted  their  Lordships 
would  reject  the  motion,  as  unjust  to  the 
motives  by  which  the  Governor-general 
of  India  had  been  actuated. 

Lord  Brougham  stated  that  he  should 
feel  bound  to  apologise  to  their  Lordships 
for  rising  to  address  them  at  all,  after  the 
able,  the  eloquent,  and  the  powerful  speeches 
which  had  been  delivered  from  that  Bench 
(the  Bishops')  and  in  the  House ;  and  par- 
ticularly after  the  speech  of  very  extraor- 
dinary power  which  had  just  been  addressed 
to  them  by  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Fitz- 
gerald) ;  but  he  stood  in  some  measure 
pledged  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  present 
motion,  as  it  might  be  in  the  recollection  of 
the  House  that,  upon  the  last  occasion  on 
which  the  subject  of  India  had  been  before 
their  Lordships,  and  when  some  right 
rev.  Prelates,  as  well  as  others,  had  launched 
charges  against  the  Governor-general ; 
charges  which  from  their  own  nature,  and 
considering  the  quarters  from  whence  they 
had  proceeded,  produced  an  extraordi- 
nary effect  there,  and  a  still  greater  sen- 
sation out-of-doors — he  then  took  upon 
himself  to  state,  that  whenever  that  ques- 
tion should  be  brought  forward,  or  any 
part  of  it  should  be  submitted  to  them,  he 
would  stand  up  there  in  his  place,  and 
then  and  there  present  himself  to  them, 
confident  in  his  expectation  of  being  able 
at  once  to  dispose  of  and  to  refute  the 
accusation.  He  had  listened  with  very 
great  pleasure,  as  he  always  did,  to  every 
statement  that  came  from  the  noble  Earl 
near  him,  finding,  as  he  always  did,  that 
everything  coming  from  that  noble  Earl 
was  marked  with  great  distinctness,  great 
propriety,  and  great  calmness,  as  well 
as  great  moderation,  and  with  a  can- 
dour, too,  that  pervaded  all  his  statements 
— thus,  too,  on  the  present  occasion,  as  on 
all  others,  he  had  listened  with  a  propor- 
tionate satisfaction  to  the  noble  Earl. 
There  were,  however,  one  or  two  parts  of 
that  speech  in  which  he  thought  the  noble 


Earl  had  fallen  into  some  error:  there 
was  one  part  where  he  had  especially 
done  so>  when,  towards  the  conclusion  of 
his  observations,  he  took  it  upon  himself 
to  assert,  that  all  men  of  all  parties— he 
thought  the  noble  Earl  said,  in,  but  cer- 
tainly out  of  Parliament — and  this  he  had 
not  lost  sight  of — this  he  had  not  let  slip 
from  his  recollection,  that  the  press — the 
press,  it  was  said  by  his  noble  Friend^ as 
well  as  all  parties  of  men,  were  unanimous 
in  raising  a  cry  of  disapprobation  with 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Governor-general  of  India.  No  doubt 
his  noble  Friend  had  exaggerated  greatly  ; 
and  he  did  so  from  the  ordinary  paternity 
that  existed  between  the  wish  and  the 
thought ;  his  exaggeration  was  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  instincts  which  animated  a 
filiation  of  that  description.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  that  the  exaggeration  had  been 
great —it  did  prevail  to  a  great  extent,  it 
had  prevailed  to  a  much  greater  extent, 
before  any  discussion  had  taken  place  in 
that  House,  and  before  that  marvellous 
discrepancy  was  discovered  between  the 
modes  of  attack  adopted  by  the  friends  and 
by  the  party  of  Lord  EUenborough's  oppo- 
nents out  of  doors,  and  the  attacks  of 
those  who  assailed  him  in  that  House. 
There,  in  that  House,  it  was  a  most  covert 
attack ;  it  was  so  mild  that  it  scarcely  be- 
trayed any  hostility ; — it  was  a  true  sample 
of  war'  in  disguise.  Such  was  the  nature 
of  the  operations  within  doors ;  but  out  of 
doors  the  charges  against  him  amounted 
to  an  accusation  of  impiety — of  gross  indis- 
cretion—almost amounting  to  a  deprivation 
of  reason — to  an  abandonment  of  his  post 
— to  vacillation — to  irresolution — and  cow- 
ardice was  even  imputed  to  him  by  his 
slanderers  out  of  doors — and  imputed  again 
and  again  in  naked  and  unqualified  terms. 
Within  doors,  the  assailants  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  could  only  screw  up  their  courage 
to  suggest ''  a  somewhat  long  time  taken  m 
deliberation."  For  into  that  *'  thin  air"  did 
all  the  blast,  which  so  violently  had  blown 
unbroken  for  months  out  of  doors,  vanish 
within  doors.  No  doubt  the  public  saw 
this — noticed  these  two  modes  of  attack,  and 
that  then  occurred,  which  he  had  always 
observed  to  follow  from  a  parliamentary 
discussion — on  a  disputed  question.  Oil 
was  poured  on  the  waves,  and  a  very  differ- 
ent feeling  prevailed  out  of  doors  since  the 
discussion  had  taken  place  within.  This 
had  been  the  effect  of  discussion,  and  still 
he  complained,  bitterly  complsuned,  of  the 
attacks  that  had  been  made  upon  an  absent 
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OoTemor..geneT«l.  There  had  been  a  con- 
8tant-^a  studied  misrepresentation  of  that 
Oo?emor«general>  in  erery  variety  of  form 
that  falsehood  could  assume ;  in  every  shape 
and  guise  in  which  malignity  could  clothe 
itself;  not  very  powerful  perhaps^  not  very 
successful  in  reaching  its  obJect>  yet  abun- 
dantly venomous  had  the  creatures  been 
who  assailed  him  —  the  superannuated 
vipers  retained  iheir  bags  of  venom,  though 
they  no  longer  had  the  perforated  tooth  to 
squirt  it  through ;  and  yet  when  they  came  to 
examine  all  that  falsehood  and  malignity  had 
sought  to  accomplish,  they  found  that  charges 
like  thoseof  vacillation,  imbecility,  and  cow- 
ardice Vanished  into  the  same  *'  thin  air." 
He  was  there  to  deny  those  charges— he 
was  there  at  direct  issue  with  those  who 
made  diarges  against  Lord  Ellenborough^ 
and  he  said  that  so  far  from  his  noble  Friend 
fbrgeiting  what  was  due  to  his  station— «o 
far  from  foigetting  what  was  due  to  his 
Sovereign  and  the  great  country  from  which 
he  sprunK'— io  far  fhxn  ^getting  his  duty 
as  m  British  Statesman  sent  to  administer  a 
British  go¥emment>  not  upon  party  prin- 
ci(4eS|  but  upon  sound  E^^ish  principles 
-^-4hat  it  was,  he  saidi  upon  such  princi- 
ple8>  that  Lord  EUenbmueh  did  administer 
the  govemmenty  and  not  in  ffiving  to  the 
elaims  df  party  that  which  bdongdl  to  the 
State^  and  poisoning  in  its  source  the  purity 
of  his  administration  at  a  British  Governor 
in  India.  He  did  not  make  himself  a  party 
chiefs  he  Was  Govemoi>gencral  of  India, 
idd  in  saying  this,  he  did  not  overlook 
that  which  he  supposed  was  the  crowning 
ohatge  against  his  noble  Friend— that  he 
had  taken  the  opportunity  of  attacking  his 
predecessor,  and  inveighing  egainst  the 
policy  of  a  former  government  in  the  pRK 
clamation,  which  his  noble  Friend  had 
issued,  to  disdose  the  projects  and  policy 
of  his  own.  He  was  there  to  take  issue 
upon  that  chanrc,  and  at  once  and  entirely 
tt>  deny  it.  His  noble  Friend  vras  then 
olMirMd  with  istuing  a  proclamation  touch- 
ing the  gates  of  the  Somnauth  temple,  and 
which  it  had  been  said  had  a  direct  tendency, 
first,  to  alienate  by  the  act  itsdf,  and  then 
by  the  expressions  that  accompamed  it, 
10,000,000  of  their  Mahometan  subjects 
fhwi  the  government  of  India.  Seoondly, 
he  was  charged  by  that  act,  and  by  the  issu- 
ing of  that  {Sodamation,  with  giving  enoou^ 
Itgettent  to  m  superstition  as  de^grading  as 
It  was  revolting,  and  which,  if  it  iiad  been 

CiUy  painted  by  his  noble  Friend  behind 
m^  was  alibi  disgusting  and  unreason^ 
iMib    He  im  ilMn  id  deny  tho«i  Augm 


which  had  been  that  night  reiterated  by  a 
right  rev.  Prelate.  Hb  took  issue  upoa 
these  chargeaj  and  if  he  did  not  convinca 
every  candid  man  that  there  never  was  an 
accusation  brought  forward  against  a  pubUo 
man  more  utterly  devoid  of  all  foundation, 
and  more  utterly  the  reverse  of  the  truth* 
then  he  oouldonly  say  that  he  should  su&r 
one  oi  the  matest  disappointmoita  that  it 
had  ever,  In  any  controversy,  in  whieh 
candid,  and  truth-lovingi  and  diaritable 
adversaries  were  opposed  to  himi  been  hia 
lot  tu  meet*  Did  Lmrd  Ellenborough  Uame 
the  policy  of  his  predecessor  ?  His  apology 
was  due  to  that  House,  for  touching  on  m 
subject  which  had  been  eahausted  by  the 
noble  Duke,  and  his  noble  Friend  who  had 
just  sat  down.  He  could  not  help  feeling 
astonishment,  when  he  saw  his  noble 
Friends  behind  him»  in  the  eiigencjr  of 
their  condition,  driven  from  paragva|4i  ta 
paragraph.  They  first  relied«  as  they  wen 
bouiul  to  do,  on  the  third  paragraph,  far 
that  was  the  only  one  oontainins  an  «k- 
pression  that  oould  give  eficct  to  toediaige 
thus  made;  but  then,  when  they  were 
driven  from  that  by  the  exposition  given 
to  it  by  the  noble  EKike^  and  which  had 
been  most  ably  followed  up  by  his  nobk 
Friend  opposit^->when  they  y/rme  driven 
from  that,  they  said  offence  was  not  taken 
at  the  third  paragraph.  Ood  forbid!  they 
should  impeach  that>-'Oed  forbid !  they 
should  rely  on  the  lerma  to  be  found 
in  the  third  paragraph.  No;  it  was  not 
on  the  third  para^nph  that  they  gronaded 
their  charg&^or  a  mora  innocent,  a  mord 
harmless  paragraph  than  that  was  not  to 
be  found  in  any  public  document  of  any 
deecription!  The  third  paragraph  only 
said  thb  :«— 

**  Disasters  unparalleled  in  their  ettent,  un> 
less  by  the  errors  in  which  they  originated.** 

And  yet  it  was  upon  these  very  words 
that  all  those  charges  had  been  rung,  with* 
ont  cessation  and  without  intemiptioa  out 
of  doors,  against  Lord  EUenbetoush  ever 
since  the  prodanation  had  been  knowm 
If  they  were  to  poll  every  man — if  they 
were  to  undertake  the  nauseous  task  oif 
pcdling  every  man^^if  they  were  to  go 
tluvugh  the  aailaeous,  the  disgusting  tsdk 
of  canvassing  every  man  who  hisd  joined  in 
the  slanderous  clamour,  if,  he  said,  wey  wera 
to  poll  every  man  who  blames  i^oid  Eilesi- 
borough,  for  drawing  a  contrast  between  the 
one  government  and  the  other,  they  wmild 
find  that  all  would  turn  upon  these  veiy 
wnidi^  the  Bare  easily 
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eiiignmmBtic  turn  with  which  the  sentence 
wait  barhed;    and  as  the  barb  made  the 
atrow  rankle  and  stick  in  the  wound^  so^ 
the  epigrarathatic  turn  of  ""  disasters  being 
unparalleled  unless  by  the  errors  in  which 
they  briginated,"   their   Lordships  would 
find,   was  the  ground  of  all  the  charges 
thftt  had  been  made  against  Lord  Ellen- 
btfrough.     He  VSntiirea  to  say^  that  not 
one  of  all   tho^e  who  hate  accused  the 
absent  Ooventor-general  of  everything  their 
malignant  imagination  could  conjure  up — 
everything   fn)m  cowardicid   to   treason — 
not  one  would  fail  to  iix  on  the  line  he 
had  read  ds  the  one  on  which  they  relied. 
Now,  to  advert  to  this  longer  were  im- 
possible, afler  having  heard  the  admirable, 
the  Unanswerable  address  of    the    noble 
Duke— a  speech  he   did  not  hesitate  to 
chaif^cterise  as  truly  metnorable — a  speech 
it  was  a  pleasure  and  a  great  fortune  to 
have   had    the    opportunity    of   hearing, 
in  which  art  illustrious  Commander,  Witii 
a  precision  and  clearness  no  one  so  strikingly 
di^lays  as  himself,  and  unequalled  ambng 
the  professed  masters  of  the  art  of  oratory 
—United  with  a  wisdom  giving  weight 
and  authority  to  all  he  says — he  said,  aftet 
hearing   the  speech  in  which  that  noble 
Duke  discussed  the  mingled  militaxy  and 
political  questions  involved  in  this  subject, 
connected  as  it  is,  too,  with  a  country  in 
which  he  himself  began  his  course,  not  only 
as  a  soldier,  but  as  a  statesman^  as  must  be 
known  to  any  one  who  has  read  hi^  won- 
derful despatches — founding  as  they  do  a 
fame  far  loflier  even  than  the  triumphs  of 
the  Warrior — afler  hearing  that  speech.  It 
tVere  impossible  even  for  ignorande  and 
inexperience  to  be  incompetent  to  see  ih6 
truth  on  this  matter  with  a  clearness  which 
subtlety  and  sophistry  could  not  obscure. 
But  if  the  noble  Lords  here  have  not  had 
enough— i-if  revelling  in  defeat>  surfeited 
with  discomfiture,  intoxicated  i^ith  failure 
— if  the  noble  Lords  behind  ktiow  not 
when  they  have  had  enough,  and  de^re  a 
cont^t  upon  some  other  issue,  let  them  give 
notice  of  their  intention  to  have  another  day 
of  it ;   and  whatever  field  they  select  for 
their  third  attack — Untotisfied    with   the 
two    former  —  he    would    wartant   they 
would  retire  with  heavier  discouragement 
than  even  has  now  overwhelmed  them. 
His  noble  friends  after  hearing  what  had 
be^  said  by   the  hbhle   Duk^  and   his 
nbble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the   India 
Board,  proving  that  the  "error"  referred 
to  in  Lord  EUehborpugh'^  proclamation 
tVas  iiot  a  chai'ge  oU  the  poUcy  of  the  for- 


mer government,  but  that  it  applied  to  th^ 
military  operations,  then  said  that  they 
did  not  rely  on  the  third  paragraph — they 
exclaimed  "  do  not  touch  that,  for  it  is  a 
disagreeable  subject."    Then,  what  were 
the  paragraphs  that  they  did  rely  Upon  ? 
It  was  said  the  first  and  second.  Why,  thd 
first  Was  more  harmless  than  the  third. 
The  first  paragraph  merely  stated  that  the 
army  had  crossed  the  Indus,  agaiUM  a  chief 
believed  to  be  hostile  to  British  iiiterellt8« 
and  to  replace  upon  his  throne  a  sovereign 
represented  to  be  popular  with  his  former 
subjects.  Why,  no  one  could  suppose  that  to 
be  a  charge  against  a  former  government.  A 
more  innocent  statement  of  an  undoubted 
fact  there  could  not  be.   Accordingly,  when 
the  first  paragraph  had  been  read  and  com- 
mented upon,  he  heard  his  noble  Friettdtt 
behind  him  say,  that  it  was  not  upmi  the 
first  paragraph  thcv  relied.    PThe  Mar- 
quess of  ClanricartU :  No,  no. J    Then  it 
is  the  first  paragraph  that  is  i^lied  upidh. 
[The  Marquess  of  Clanricatde :  What  t 
deny  is  this,  that  any  one  on  this  hench 
used  the  words  which  the  noble  Lord  has  as* 
cribed  to  them.]]    Then  it  is  the  6At  ^ra- 
graph  that  is  relied  on.   He  krieilV  not  trooi 
the    noble  Lords    speeches    lind    denials, 
from  the  extreme  disorder  now  prevail- 
ing   in    their    Mnks,  whether    the   fiM 
paragraph   Were  relinquished  or  adopted. 
The  first   paragraph  amounted  to  this— • 
if  it  contained  a  charge — that  Lord  Auck- 
land had  directed  the  army  to   cross  the 
Indus  to  expel  a  sovereign  who  Vvas  be- 
lieved to  be  hostile,  and  to  place  a  chief 
believed    to    be  friendly  on  the  throne^ 
was  it  not  believed  that  Dost  Mahommed 
was  hostile  to  British  interests.^     Was  it 
not  believed  that  a  frieUd  was  to  be  found 
in  Shah  Sooiah  P     The  ternis  of  the  first 
paragraph  objected  to  only  stated  a  fact 
ejkactly  as  it  was.     He  then  came  to  the 
second  paragraph,  and  what  did  it  say  ? 

''The  chief  believed  to  be  hoitilt  becftoM  i 
prisoner.*' 

That  was  A  JIact 

''  And  thii  s6vefeign  represented  to  be  po- 
pular was  replaced  on  his  thh)ne.^ 

Tliat  was  a  fact  alsok    tt  w^t  on  to 

say, 

''But,  after  events^  which  bn>ti|fat  into 
question  his  fidelity  te  the  QovehimeDt  liy 
which  he  was  restored,  he  lost  by  the  handft  ot 
an  assassin,  the  throne  he  had  only  held 
amidst  insurrections,  and  his  death  was  pre- 
cedied  &nd  followed  by  still  exisHng  aaarcny.^ 

Here  th€re  were  n6  teftns  of  dispraise 
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mBomt  L4»d  Auckluid.  It  was  not  a 
cMp  against  him  that  he  did  not  know 
eveats,  which  were  stated  to  be  ''after 
ereots."  He  displaced  one  sorereigii,  and 
placed  another,  and  it  was  no  charge 
•gain^i:  Lord  Aocklaod  to  say  that  he  had 
not  foresight,  not  fordmowledge,  and  was 
not  infallible.  That  was  the  sum  of  the 
chaige.  He  would  go  a  little  further,  and 
oome  to  the  third  paragraph.  The  diarge 
was  not  one  of  error  against  the  Indian 
Government.  Now,  he  contended  for  it, 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Indian  GoTem- 
ment,  it  was  necessary  for  it  in  its  position, 
to  give  a  reason  for  the  entire  change  in  its 
pc&y  about  to  be  made.  It  was  to  be  re* 
membered  that  Lord  Auckland,  when  he 
had  determined  upon  crossing  the  Indus, 
had  issued  a  Tcry  remarkable  proclama- 
tion, and  he  mig^t  sute,  without  a  breach 
of  confidence,  what  was  the  opinion  of  the 
noUe  Duke  opposite,  when  he  heard  that 
eipedition  was  about  to  be  undertaken.  It 
happened  by  accident  that  he  was  the  first 
penon  who  had  informed  the  noble  Duke 
of  that  circumstance,  which,  having  read 
it  in  the  newspaper,  he  had  communicated 
to  the  noble  Duke  upon  visiting  him  at 
Walmer  Castle.  With  that  usual  faculty 
which  the  noble  Duke  possessed  of  taking 
the  shortest  road  to  his  object — for,  though 
the  noble  Duke  might  not  be  distinguished 
as  a  mathematician,  there  was  no  one 
who  showed  a  more  constant  knowledge  of 
one  proposition,    that   between  any  two 

a'ren  points,  the  straight  line  is  the 
ortest,  hb  noble  Friend  uptm  hearing  that 
intelligence  said,  that  it  was  imposiiible,  and 
his  noble  Friend  told  him,  in  a  few  words, 
his  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible  the  account  could  be  true.  The 
same  had  been  the  remark  of  the  vener- 
able and  beloved  brother  of  the  noble  Duke, 
even  before  he  knew  what  the  noble 
Duke  had  said  on  the  same  subject.  You 
may  succeed  at  fintt,  said  he,  and  all  your 
difficulties  will  then  begin.  He  had  also 
had  a  communication  on  the  subject 
with  a  very  high  authority  on  Indian 
affiurs,  Mr.  Mounstuart  Elphinstone,  who 
had  expressed  a  similar  opinion.  Hear- 
ing those  opinions,  he  thought  it  right  to 
pauie  before  he  amid  venture  to  approve 
of  a  policy  against  which  the  authorities 
on  the  other  side  were  so  great.  The  pub- 
lication of  the  first  proclamation  of  Simla 
had  accompanied  the  crossing  of  the  Indus. 
He  never  remembered  any  dovemraent,  in 
all  his  experience,  giving  so  fully  its  reasons 
for  undertaking  a  great  militaiy  operation. 


as  the  late  .Govemment  did  on  that 
sion.     He  thought  that  it  might  be  all 
right,  but  it  was  nevertheless  going  out 
of  the  ordinary  course.     It  was  not  the 
usual    oourae;    but,    by    it,  all 
were  made  acquainted  with  the 
for  that  movement.    The  secret  sprinn  of 
the  policy,  or  impolicy  as  it  mi^t  be  auled, 
that  actuated  the  Indian  cabinet,  and  that 
was  participated  in  by  those  at  home^ 
the  secret  springs  that  actuated  that  policy 
were  unfolded  by  the  hands  of  the  Gover- 
nor-general, and  promulgated  at  the  time 
that  the  military  operations  were  begun. 
Those  operations  had  been  sucoeHful ;  but 
then,  as  they  had  been  told  by  thoK  great 
authorities,  they  would  succeed  at  first ;  and 
when  they  had  succeeded,  then  it  was  that 
the  difficulties  would  b^in.     The  Mic- 
cess  was  to  be  expected — the  result  was  to 
be   feared.     Accordingly  so  it  had  hap- 
pened ;  the  difficulties  were  found  to  begm 
m  success,  and  they  all  knew  the  painful 
result.     The  calamity  had  been  aggravated 
by  treachery,  which  perhaps  they  had  no 
right  to  expect,  and  it  was  accompanied  by 
accidents  which  they  could  not  have  ex* 
pected,  but  for  which  neither  soldier  nor 
statesman  could  be  held  responsible.     But 
then  he  came  to  the  next  objection — the 
declaration  against  the  policy  of  the  former 
Govemment.    That  was  no  secret  in  India. 
The  Govemment  had  sent  out  to  India  an 
individual  who  had  already  expressed  him- 
self publicly  against  the  policy  that  had 
been  pursued.     They  sent  out  Lord  EUen- 
borough,  who  in  this  very  place  had  ex- 
plicitly declared  himself  against  that  policy, 
and    who    even    said    that   he    h^tated 
whether  the  word  crime  or  folly  should 
be  applied  to  it.     Then  it  was  no  secret 
thai   Lord   EUcnborough   would   not  act 
according  to  the  policy  of  his  predecessor— 
that  he  objected  to  that  policy  in  act  and 
deed.     Was  it,  then,  to  be  wondert>d  at, 
that  he  should  take  advantage  of  the  first 
opportunity  for  declaring  that  he  would 
only  keep  possession  of  the  country  until 
the  stain  that  had  tarnished  our  military 
glory  had  been  wiped  ofi*,  and  the  prisoners 
had  been  restored,  whether  ransomed  or  un- 
ransomcd  ;  and  then,  when  he  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, which  bore  the  same  date  in  place 
with  that  published  four  years  before,  and 
seeing  the  position  in  which  his  noble  Friend 
had  been  placed,  could  be,  he  asked,  have 
avoided  saying  that  a  new  policy  was  about 
to  be  adopted,  and  that  they  were  going  to 
retrace  their  steps .^  What  nosnble  use  oould 
there  be  in  ooncealiog  it }  Was  it  not 
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known  what  Lord  EUenborough's  opinions 
were — was  the  censure  not  known  that  he 
had  pronounced — was  not  every  one  aware 
of  the  steps  that  were  about  to  be  adopted  ? 
What  would  have  been  the  use  of  mystery, 
or  of  Lord  Ellenborough  sayings  that  he 
highly  approved  of  all  that  had  been  done, 
while,  in  act  and  in  deed,  he  disavowed  it, 
as  in  speech  he  had  before  condemned  it  ? 
It  would  have  been  the  most  unworthy,  as 
well  as  the  most  unnatural,  piece  of  mys- 
tery that  ever  a  governor  or  a  statesman 
could  have  embroiled  himself  with  or  em- 
barked in.  He  had  heard  it  said,  that  on 
a  change  of  government,  or  governors,  it 
was  totally  unheard  of  to  make  a  reference 
to  a  change  of  policy,  or  to  publish  a  dis- 
approval of  what  had  been  done  by  their 
predecessors.  He  did  not  find  any  such 
principle  acted  upon.  In  looking  to  two  of 
the  most  recent  occasions  on  which  great 
changes  of  party  and  of  policy  had  occurred, 
he  found  an  opposite  course  pursued.  At 
the  time  of  the  coalition  Ministry,  when 
Mr.  Pitt  removed  the  Whig  coalition  in 
that  case,  which  was  a  stronger  one  than 
the  present,  the  Sovereign  was  made  to 
express  his  disapproval  of  the  course  that 
had  been  pursued  by  himself  acting  under 
the  advice  of  his  former  Ministers.  New  Mi- 
nisters put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Sovereign, 
the  expression  of  his  discontent  and  disap- 
proval of  his  former  Ministers,  and  declared 
that  the  change  that  occurred  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  salvation  of  the 
constitution  of  the  country,  and  this  was 
uttered  by  the  same  royal  lips  which  had 
recommended  the  India  Bill.  So  it  was  in 
1807,  which  he  remembered  himself,  and 
when  it  was  said  that  the  Church  was  in 
danger  by  the  acts  of  the  King's  late  Mi- 
nisters ;  the  King's  Ministers  were  removed, 
and  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Royal  Speech, 
upon  the  new  elections  having  taken  place, 
and  secured  other  Ministers  in  their  office, 
was  to  felicitate  the  nation  on  the  result  of 
a  new  election,  because  it  had  saved  the 
Church  from  the  danger  of  attack,  which 
the  royal  lips,  through  the  King's  Ministers, 
declared  had  been  impending  from  the 
same  King's  former  advisers.  Now,  Lord 
EUenborough's  proclamation  told  the  people 
of  India  no  more  than  they  knew  before.  His 
speeches  in  Parliament  had  been  published, 
expressing  his  dissent  from  Lord  Auckland's 
policy ;  and  why  should  he  not  have  de- 
clared it  in  India  .^  If  Lord  Auckland  had 
read  the  right  leaf,  wherefore  should  Lord 
Ellenborough  be  turning  over  a  fresh  one  ? 
If  Lord  Auckland's  steps  had  been  in  the 


right  direction,  wherefore  should  his  suc- 
cessor retrace  them?  But  it  was  because 
everything  had  been  done  wrong,  therefore 
it  was  necessary  to  avow  an  intention  of 
taking  a  different  course ;  and  when  the 
noble  Marquess  alluded  to  the  case  of  Lord 
Cornwallis's  very  secret  letter,  condemn- 
ing his  predecessor's  policy,  let  this  be 
known,  that  hardly  six  months  had  elapsed 
ere  it  was  published  in  England,  being  laid 
before  our  Parliament ;  and  he  saw  no  rea- 
son why  I^rd  Ellenborough  was  to  be  de- 
nied the  liberty  of  moderately  and  temper- 
ately  expounding  his  own  policy,  and  merely 
stating  that  it  v;as  not  that  of  his  pre- 
decessor. But  now,  for  the  Somnauth 
gates.  The  proclamation  it  was  pretended 
was  such  an  insult  to  Mussulmans,  such  an 
offence  to  Christians — supposed  to  have 
been  an  appeal  to  religious  or  anti-religious 
feelings— but  he  was  at  issue  with  the 
noble  and  right  rev.  accusers  on  this  point. 
It  should  be  known  to  your  Lordships, 
that  these  gates  originally  belonged  not  to 
Hindoos  or  Brahmins — though  they  were 
attached  to  a  Brahminical  temple,  they  be- 
longed really  to  the  Jains,  who  were  Budd- 
hists, not  Brahmins, — so  that  the  restora- 
tion of  the  building  could  never  have  given* 
in  a  religious  point  of  view,  umbrage  to 
Mussulmans,  nor  satisfaction  to  Hindoos. 
But  then,  it  had  everything  to  do  with 
national  spirit.  The  building  was  a  great 
memorial  of  the  defeat  of  the  natives  of 
India — Hindoos,  Mussulmans,  Sikhs,  Brah- 
mins, and  all — by  a  cruel  and  rapacious 
conqueror,  the  Sultan  Mahmoud  of  Ghus- 
nee,  and  such  was  the  value  of  the  trophies, 
in  a  national  point  of  view,  that  Runjeet 
Singh,  the  "  Lion  of  the  Punjaub,"  en- 
deavoured to  get  hold  of  them,  and  offered 
Schah  Soojah  great  sums  for  the  purpose, 
which,  however,  the  Schah  refused.  Now, 
Runjeet,  was  not  a  Hindoo— but  one  of  the 
Sikhs — a  sect  of  which  the  Hindoos  have 
the  utmost  abhorrence,  as  living  in  what 
they  esteem  abominable  pollution — the 
consuming  of  animal  food.  Yet  this  Run- 
jeet Singh  desired  the  restoration  of  the 
gates,  not  on  account  of  the  Hindoo  claim, 
but  because  he  was  an  Indian,  and  they 
were  a  memorial  of  the  conquest  of  his 
country.  There  were  many  recollections 
connected  with  the  gates,  and  all  of  them 
were  recollections  not  of  sect,  but  of  nation. 
His  attention  had  been  called  to,  and  he  had 
attentively  read  extracts  from  a  book  of  good 
authority  in  India,  called  The  Temple,  or 
the  Garden  of  Truth,  and  from  them  it  ap- 
peared, and  there  was  no  authority  against 
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it,  thai  in  1,200  Mihmimd  of  Ghmnae  took 
ihe  then  Sdiah  priiooer,  he  hong  not  a 
Hindoo  hot  a  Mmnhmm.  TheSdahwat 
ao  horrified  at  falUnc  into  the  hands  of  the 
ramooelesi  tfiant  Mahmoud,  that  he  took 
poison  and  kUled  himsdf  in  order  to  escape 
the  firte  he  dreaded.  That  Sultan  made  no 
less  than  twelve  inTasions  of  India,  sod  in 
his  crueities  he  BMde  no  distinction  between 
seet  or  religion.  He  tv«s  as  nuich  detested 
faj  Mahometans  as  Hindnos.  It  was  a 
fittce,  therefore,  to  say,  that  the  Hindoos 
alone  cared  for  the  restoration  of  the  gates. 
It  was  not  a  oonsideration  of  Hindooism  or 
of  Blahometanism ;  the  people  of  India 
oared  for  these  gates  as  Indian  men,  and  it 
was  in  thet  ugfat  they  considered  the 
honour  of  their  countrj  repaired  bj  the 
lestontion  of  these  gates;  He  was  told, 
indeed,  that  men  generallj  eared  moch 
more  for  sects  and  creeds  than  for  tro- 
phies of  natinnal  honour.  Profound  ig- 
noranoe  of  human  nature  I  Profound  igno> 
ranoe,  ahore  all,  of  national  spirit,  of  na- 
tional animosities,  of  national  enmities, 
and  of  all  those  things  which  diride 
aaople  from  peojde,  or  which  knit  the 
inhabitants  of  the  same  country  in  oon- 
OQvd  together  1  He  mudi  feared  that 
in  no  part  of  the  world,  and  at  no  age 
of  its  existeocey  could  there  he  erer 
tnoed  so  great  a  fervour  of  religious  zeal, 
or  so  strong  a  feeling  of  sectarian  fanatic- 
ism (if  he  mieht  use  the  expression)  over 
the  action  of  national  spirit,  of  national 
Wve,  and  of  national  hate,  as  to  make  men 
diflegard  the  ties  which  bound  them  toge- 
thtr  in  amity,  or  which  made  them  hate 
one  another,  «nd  fisht  against  one  another 
as  bdooging  to  different  countries ;  and  to 
looe  all  such  human  and  secular  feelin«  in 
their  concern  about  religious  mattersi  If  he 
miffht  be  allowed  a  technical  expression 
belonging  to  his  professbn,  he  would  my 
that  men  cared  less,  far  less,  for  the  reversion 
than  for  the  particular  estate ;  and  that  the 
thoughts  of  another  world  exercised  but  a 
very  slight  influence  over  their  principles, 
their  propensities,  their  feelings,  or  their 
prejudices— compared  with  that  exerted  by 
the  actual  woridly  feeling  of  their  belonging 
to  the  same  nation,  being  of  the  mme  blood, 
and  which  coupled  them  together  in  the 
bonds  of  amity,  on  the  one  hand,  or  those 
feelings  of  animosity  on  the  other  which  di- 
vided them  and  separated  them  from  one  an- 
other. The  right  rev.  Prelate  (the  Bishop 
of  Uandafi)  had  referred  justly  to  one 
instance.  What  did  we  do  when  the  allies 
entered  Puis  ?    Did  we  refrain  from  send- 
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the  acarlet  individual?  Did  we 
from  sending  bade  the  pietoraa  of 
saints?  Dm  we  refeain  fiom 
back  to  Rome  the  alter  pieoea  of 
dinrehes  ?  He  pot  it  to  any  man, 
ever  antt-Catholic  he  mig^  be; 
ever  bigotted  in  his  Protestant 
nay,  he  would  pot  it  to  the  most  prqndiead 
man  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  or  to  dmae 
prejudiced  Presbyterians  who  abonnded  afl 
over  Scotland,  neither  of  whom,  he  anp- 
posed,  could  be  suspected  of  lading  aeal 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  soperstitkms, 
whether  they  or  any  of  them  woold  disap- 
prove of  sending  bade  those  pietnrca  and 
works  of  art  to  adorn  the  veiy  altera  where 
Romish  priests  were  to  raise  the  Host? 
There  was  another  illnstration  at  hand. 
A  great  many  years  ago  a  valnahle  and 
unique  book,  the  **  Codex  Argenteus^  * 
a  Gothic  MS.  of  the  Bible^  or,  as  it  was 
called,  «'The  Gothic  Oo^  of  CJlpUas 
at  Upsal,**  was  taken  in  war  from  the  Ca- 
tholics by  Gostavus  Adolphos  at  the  head 
of  an  invading  Protestant  army,  while  he 
was  the  great  diampion  of  the  Pkoceoiant 
cause.  Observe,  this  ww  a  Calholie 
biUe,  containing  all  dioae  which  we  call 
Roman  errors,  ao  that  no  Protestant  could 
regard  it,  except  as  a  cnriosi^,  otherwise 
than  with  sentiments  at  least  of  disapprov al. 
But  that  is  immaterial;  it  wna  taken 
from  Catholios  by  Prolestanta.  Suppooe, 
then,  that  the  illuatrions  biother  of  hianehle 
Friend  cmosite,  then  at  tfie  Pore^  oAee 
(Lord  Wellesley)  had  not  amde  a  sodden 
political  movement  of  the  greatest  holdnem 
and  celerity,  and  vrith  the  most  complale 
soccessi  in  all  probability  Sweden  woold 
have  fallen,  and  Upsal  would  have 
(alien  into  the  power  of  France,  instead  of 
joining  the  rest  of  Europe  in  a  contest 
against  Bonaparte.  But  it  that  movement 
had  not  been  made,  and  the  French  arms 
had  triumphed  over  Sweden,  can  any  one 
doubt  that  Napoleon  would  have  carried 
from  Sweden  that  '*  Codex  Argenteos  as  a 
trophy  of  war?  It  would  have  been  acting 
oontrary  to  his  usual  practice  if  he  would 
not  have  done  so.  Well,  that  book  was  the 
most  valuable  possession  of  Sweden,  for 
they  had  no  pictures  or  other  work  of  art 
Suppose  it  had  been  taken  and  carried  aa  a 
matter  of  course  to  Paria-^then  came  hu gal- 
lant Friend  the  noble  Duke  with  the  aloes, 
and  he  would  «y  "  This  shall  not  remain 
here;"  he  would  send  it  back  to  Upsal  as  a 
matter  of  course:  then  what  wouU  the 
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right  rev.  Prelate  have  said?  Would  he 
have  exclaimed  that  the  noble  Duke  had 
tarnished  his  Protestant  fame  because  he 
had  taken  upon  himself  to  send  back  the 
Catholic  Bible?  But  it  might  be  said 
it  went  back  to  a  Protestant  country^ 
and  the  parallel  did  not,  therefore,  hold. 
But  suppose  the  King  of  Bavaria,  or  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  or  whatsoever  Catho- 
lic power  it  had  been  taken  from,  had  in- 
sisted upon  having  it  back.  In  that  case 
would  his  noble  Friend's  Protestantism 
have  prevented  him  from  sending  it  to 
Munich  or  to  Vienna?  Why  he  believed 
that  no  man  in  France— 4n  Germany— nay, 
in  the  world,  would  have  raised  his  voice, 
so  as  to  be  audible,  against  the  conduct  of 
his  noble  Friend ;  and  least  of  all  would 
they  have  attributed  it  to  irreligious  motives. 
He  contended,  then,  that  the  restoration  of 
the  gates  of  Somnauth  was  connected  with 
the  national  feeling— was  gratifying  to  that 
spirit  of  honour  and  that  spirit  of  party 
which  pervaded  Mahometans  as  well  as  Hin- 
doos— Indians  as  well  as  Europeans.  More- 
over, the  restoration  of  these  gates  was 
connected  with  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy 
among  the  people  that  the  welfare  and 
general  prosperity  of  India  never  could  be 
secured  till  the  gates  were  restored  to  Som- 
nauth. No  man  could  feel  more  strongly 
than  he  did  the  impropriety  of  making  any, 
the  slightest  allusion  which  might  wound 
the  religious  feelings  of  another.  But 
the  fact  was,  that  you  could  not  avoid 
giving  pain  if  you  did  not  happen  to 
agree  with  the  opinions  of  their  sect.  If 
he  wanted  an  instance  to  this,  he  would 
go  to  the  speech  of  his  noble  Friend  him- 
self (Lord  Clarendon)  who  talked  of  the  irri- 
tation which  the  proclamation  would  occa- 
sion among  ten  millions  of  Musselmans. 
But  how  had  his  noble  Friend  consulted 
the  feelings  of  120,000,000  of  Hindoos— 
that  people  who  regarded  the  ceremonies  of 
their  faith  with  the  most  profound  veneration 
whose  lives  were  passed  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave  in  that  unbroken  veneration,  who 
regarded  those  ceremonies  as  sanctity  itself 
— when  he  had  characterized  some  of  those 
ceremonies  as  vile  abominations  of  the 
grossest  description,  horrible  to  think  of, 
and  too  disgusting  to  describe  ?  He  blamed 
not  his  noble  Friend  for  that,  but  let  him 
not  reserve  all  ^his  indignation  for  Lord 
Ellenborough,  while  he  himself  used  such 
expressions  without  thinking  he  could  ^ve 
pain  to  120,000,000  of  Hindoos,  and  with- 
out caring  whether  he  cave  it  or  not.  They 
had  been  told  that  the  language  of  the  pro* 


ebmation,  critically  speaking  was  inflated. 
He  (Lord  Brougham)  did  not  stand  there 
in  an  assembly  of  critics,  but  among  states- 
men and  lawyersr  Why  they  hs^  heard 
many  allusions  to  the  exaggerated  style  of 
the  bulletins  of  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary characters  of  modem  times.  It 
was  known  that  that  great  man,  al- 
though not  a  native  Frenchman,  was  yet 
renowned,  among  the  best  composert  of 
that  people  so  delicately  sensitive,  in  re- 
gard to  their  language,  as  one  of  the  most 
original  composers  of  French,  andas  havinga 
style  peculiarly  and  remarkably  his  own.  In 
penning  those  bulletins,  he  well  knew  he  was 
not  wnting  the  language  as  he  would  have 
written  it  for  thedrawing-rooms  of  Paris,  or 
for  the  critics  of  a  literary  coterie,  but  for 
the  multitude — for  the  mob— for  the  rabble, 
military  and  civil,  to  whom  his  proclama- 
tions were  addressed.  Those  proclamatioiiB 
produced  their  effect.  He  had  tact  enough 
to  know-«-he  could  not  have  failed  to  (w» 
serve,  as  a  man,  as  a  soldier,  aye,  and  as  an 
author  too,  if,  and  if  so  when,  those  pro- 
clamations  were  unsuccessful  in  their  efiect. 
Had  the  style  ever  changed,  it  would  have 
been  apparent,  that  he  had  perceived  the 
failure  of  his  addresses  in  producing  the  ef- 
fect he  desired  to  make.  But  he  persisted  in 
that  style  to  the  end,  and  no  man  denied  its 
great  success.  Many  of  us  accused  the  state- 
ments of  falsehood ;  none  of  us  ever  thought 
of  quarrelling  with  the  language  in  wmoh 
they  were  couched.  The  answer  tooritical 
cavilling  at  the  style  of  these  addresses,  was 
simply  that  the  writer  knew  those  whom 
he  was  addresdnff .  And  why  should  not  the 
same  argument  be  applied  to  Lord  EUen* 
borough?  He  (Lord  Brougham)  had  a 
right  to  say  that  he  knew  £>rd  Ellenbo- 
rough  as  amongst  the  most  eloquent  who 
sat  in  that  House,  and  amongst  the  moat 
correct  of  men  both  in  writing  and  speak- 
ing. Why,  might  not  Lord  EUenborough 
be  supposed  to  know  what  he  was  about,  and 
to  have  adapted  his  style  to  those  whom  he 
addressed  ?  The  intentions  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  had  been  acquitted  in  express  terms 
by  the  admission  of  his  (Lord  Brougham's) 
noble  Friend.  He  relied  upon  the  ten- 
dency of  the  proclamation,  but  it  was  not 
so  elsewhere.  Out  of  doors  it  was  all 
about  ^'  intentions,"  in  doors  it  was  all 
about  **  tendency."  Out  of  doors  Lord 
EUenborough  was  charged  in  direct  terms 
with  intentional  impiety.  Now  it  would 
not  do  to  say  in  that  House  that  no  one 
there  chained  him  with  impiety.  Out  of 
doors  he  (Lord  Brougham)  repeated  that 
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the  bulk  of  Lord  Ellenborough's  accusers  to  tbe  infloence  of  slanderom  imputitioDt 
charged  him  with  imiuety — '' impiety"  and  that  we  do  not  sufier  our  minds  to  be 
''  intentional  impiety^  were  the  words  ap-  |  invaded  and  overcome  bj  oonstantlj  re- 
plied to  him.  Much  too  had  been  said  ,  peated  falsehood,  by  constantly  recurring 
about  the  misapprehension  with  which  the  misrepresentation  and  insinuation,  by  the 
proclamation  would  be  received  in  India.  I  glosses  of  a  malevolent  spirit,  or  1^  the 
He  had  no  fear  of  that.  People  in  India  •  slanders  of  a  malignant  construction ;  but 
were  accustomed  to  the  style,  and  they  |  that  then,  above  all  other  times  we  should 
knew  the  facts.  l*he  people  of  India ;  take  for  our  aid  Hope,  Faith,  and,  above 
were  a  sagacious  and  far  seeing  people.  |  all.  Charity — charity*  that  ''  beareth  all 
Faults  they  had,  but  tliey  were  not  gene-  I  things,  endureth  all  things,  hopetb  all 
rally  of  the  understanding.  There  was  no  '  things,  and  believeth  all  things;**  and  that 
equivocal  expression  in  the  proclamation  I  we  should  strain  and  stretch  our  minds 
which  might  mislead  men  as  to  Lord  £1-  rather  to  hope  that  the  absent  accused  maj 
lenborough's  intention.  My  Lords  (con-  ,  have  been  in  the  right — to  believe  that  the 
tinued  the  noble  and  learned  Lord)  I  have  ,  absent  attacked  might,  if  present,  be  aUe 
now  discharged  a  duty  which  has  been  onlj  successfully  to  defend  himself  rather  than 
painful,  because  it  has  caused  me  to  tres-  to  give  easy  credence  to  every  report  dr- 
rass  so  long  upon  your  Lordships'  attention,  culated  for  i  he  purpose  of  slandering  awaj 
but  it  is  a  duty  which  has  given  me  the  the  character  of  that  absent  man,  and  awaid 
most  heartfelt  satisfaction,  to  join  with  my  our  venlict  or  vote — a  vote  which  will  be 
noble  Friends  opposite, on  this  occasion  in  construed  into  a  verdict  of  "guilty**  against 
defending  the  noble  person  who  has  been  '  one  in  station  so  exalted,  but  in  distance 
so  vehemently  assailed.  The  characters  of  so  removed.  Mj  Lords,  it  is  resting  cm 
public  men,  it  has  been  observed,  until  these  grounds,  and  inspired  with  these 
the  expression  has  passed  almost  into  a  pro-  !  feelings,  that  I  ask,  and  that  I  expect  for 
verbial  aphorism,  is  public  property  to  all ;  my  absent  Friend,  at  the  hands  of  jour 
time,  and  public  property  of  inestimable  Lordships  a  verdict  of  immediate  and  an 
value.  It  becomes  then,  the  duty  of  honourable  acquittaL 
other  public  men,  and  tbe  public  whom  |  The  Marquess  of  Lansdontne  rose  for 
they  counsel,  and  whom  they  represent,  to  the  purpose  of  referring  to  an  observatkm 
protect  the  characters  of  their  fellow  states-  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate  opposite,  who  had 
men  when  assailed.  But,  my  Lords,  if  at  said  that  the  late  Government  did  tolerate 
all  times  this  is  an  imperative  duty  upon  other  proceedings  calculated  to  encourase 
you,  and  if  the  highest  interests  of  the  superstition  and  idolatry;  but  the  right 
country  are  best  consulted  by  a  manful  dis-  rev.  Prelate  must  have  been  ignorant  of 
charge  of  that  duty  upon  ordinary  occa-  the  facts;  and  he  begged  to  remind  the 
rions,  when  the  men  assailed  are  present  House  that  Parliament  had  pronounced 
to  defend  themselves,  when  those  who  are  its  opinion  upon  the  question  of  anj  con- 
assailed  are  here  to  ioin  their  defenders  in  tact  between  the  Government  and  the 
repelling  that  attack,  and  when  you  per-  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Hindoos.  |n 
form  that  duty  upon  easy  terms,  having  consequence  of  the  repeated  and  earnest 
those  who  are  attacked  as  coadjutors  in  the  representations  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate, 
defence,  and  when  all  the  dark  passages  in  who  he  lamented  was  not  now  in  his 
their  conduct  can  by  themselves  be  cleared  place,  the  whole  of  the  subject  had  been 
up,  all  doubtful  things  settled,  and  all  most  fully  and  carefully  inquired  into, 
mysteries  requiring  explanation  thrown  &nd  investigated  with  a  decree  of  minute- 
open  by  their  own  statements,  how  much  ness  of  which  the  noble  Duke  opposite  was 
more  imperative,  and  cxiscnt,  and  sacred,  quite  aware.  The  results  of  that  inquiry 
becomes  that  duty  of  defending  the  pub-  filled  tbe  whole  of  a  blue  book,  and  it  was 
lie  character  and  conduct  of  those  whom  hoped  that  one  consequence  of  it,  at  least* 
half  the  globe  divides  from  the  scene  would  be  to  place  upon  a  permanent  footing 
of  the  assault ;  when  they  are  not  here  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  Go- 
to defend  themselves ;  when  they  are  vemment  of  India  and  the  religious  sects 
not   with    us   to  explain   their   motives;    of   that    country.     Instructions    had 


when  they  are  not  present  to  illustrate  cordingly  been  given  to  prevent  the  Govem- 
tlie  dark  passages  of  tlieir  conduct,  to  settle  ment  from  coming  at  any  point  into  con- 
doubtful  things,  and  expound  mysterious  tact  with  any  inrt  of  the  idolatrous  cere- 
— then,  then,  it  becomes  of  all  duties  monies  of  the  Hindoos  ;  and  a  letter  of  the 
the  most  sacred,  that  we  do  not  give  waj  Board  of  Directors,  sanctioned  bj  the  Board 
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of  Control,  and  approved  by  Parliament, 
had  been  sent  to  the  late  Governor-general, 
thanking  him  for  the  zeal,  ability,  and 
above  all,  the  discretion  with  which  he  had 
put  an  end  to  the  connection  between  the 
Government  and  the  Hindoo  temples.  It 
was  most  important,  that  when  a  new  Go- 
vernor-general had  arrived,  almost  imme- 
diately after  the  new  arrangement  had  been 
effected,  nothing  should  be  done  in  any  way 
calculated,  even  apparently,  to  renew  that 
contract ;  and  was  it  not  in  itself  a  condem- 
nation of  Lord  Ellenborough's  proclama- 
tion, that  such  an  imputation,  unjust 
though  it  be,  should,  in  consequence  of  it, 
have  become  so  general  ?  The  noble  Duke 
had  called  it  a  song  of  triumph.  If  the  noble 
Duke  had  been  there  he  would  not  have  sung 
at  all ;  but,  at  all  events,  his  song  would 
not  have  been  made  a  sacred  song.  The 
Governor-general,  too,  had  written  his  pro- 
clamation m  ignorance  of  the  facts.  From 
the  Governor-general  they  had  —  The 
Temple  of  Somnauth,  first  edition ;  the 
Temple  Somnauth,  second  edition ;  the 
Temple  of  Somnauth,  third  edition ;  and 
then  came  the  noble  Duke  and  said  there 
was  no  temple  at  all.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  (Lord  Brougham)  with  pro- 
phetic eye,  could  see  all  the  various  classes 
of  Hindoos  and  Mahometans  delighted  at 
the  restoration  of  those  gates ;  but  he  could 
not  enter  into  the  rapturous  anticipations 
of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord ;  who  he 
thought  had  treated  the  subject  rather  un- 
fairly in  attempting  to  institute  a  compa- 
rison between  the  rrotestants  and  Catholics 
in  the  different  kingdoms  of  Europe,  and 
the  Hindoo  and  Mahometan  in  India,  both 
placed  under  our  Government.  He  con- 
tended that  there  was  no  parallel  between 
the  restoration  of  Catholic  pictures  and 
relics.  The  noble  Duke  had  stated  with 
all  the  weight  and  authority  that  belonged 
to  him,  how  happy  it  was  that  Mahome- 
tans and  Hindoos  were  brought  together 
to  fight  in  the  ranks  of  the  same  army.  But 
it  was  because  it  was  so  important  that 
this  should  take  place,  and  above  all 
because  it  was  so  important  to  our  In- 
dian empire — it  was  on  this  account  that 
the  Government  of  India  should  cautiously 
avoid  doing  anything  calculated  to  create 
a  suspicion  of  partiality  towards  one  over 
the  other,  or  a  suspicion  that  it  was  the  in- 
tion  of  our  Government  to  rest  for  support 
on  the  affections  and  honour  of  one  class 
in  preference  to  the  affections  and  honour  of 
the  other.  He  would  not  now  enter  into  the 
question  how  far  it  was  true  that  the  temple 
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of  Somnauth  was  in  existence  or  not.  His 
version  of  the  story  was,  that  the  ancient 
temple  had  been  destroyed^  and  that  a 
similar  but  a  smaller  one  had  been  erected 
in  its  place^  and  that  it  was  a  Hindoo  temple. 
Now,  he  (the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne) 
would  not  do  the  Governor-general  of  India 
the  injustice  to  suppose  that  it  was  his  in« 
ten  tion  to  restore  the  gates  to  this  temple, 
although  he  stated  in  his  proclamation  that 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  war  in  Affghanistan 
was  to  restore  those  gates  to  the  temple  of 
Somnauth.  With  respect  to  this  procla- 
mation, he  was  not  inclined  to  look  upon  it 
as  anything  more  than  an  indiscretion  on 
the  part  of  the  noble  Lord.  He  was  sure 
that,  to  some  extent^  the  noble  Lords  op« 
posite  agreed  with  him  in  the  view  which 
he  took  of  Lord  Ellenborough's  conduct. 
They  would  seem  to  say  something  about 
it  that  was  not  exactly  censure,  nor  was. it 
disapprobation,  but  a  good  deal  of  surprise* 
As  to  the  people  of  England,  they  certainly 
did  not  approve  of  the  proclamation.  He 
would  defy  any  one  to  deny  that  the  whole 
of  the  proceedings  with  respect  to  the 
gates  of  Somnauth  was  regarded  as  an  in- 
stance of  indiscretion  ;  and  that,  certainly, 
there  never  had  been  any  thing '  like  a  pre- 
cedent to  justify  a  proceeding.  He  believed 
that  it  was  written  in  a  moment  of  exulta- 
tion at  the  triumphant  termination  of  the 
war,  and  in  connection  with  the  triumphs 
of  war  he  wished  to  show  that  there  was 
also  the  triumph  of  the  Hindoo  religion. 
He  would  merely  say  that  he  looked  upon 
that  proclamation  as  an  indiscretion.  Wih 
respect  to  the  other  proclamation,  he  did 
not  think  that  the  noble  Lord  ought  to  have 
entered  upon  a  review  of  the  policy  of  his 
predecessor  in  the  Government  of  India,  or 
if  he  thought  proper  to  have  entered  upon  it, 
he  ought  to  have  placed  all  the  parts  of  that 
policy  fully  under  observation.  He  thought 
the  rule  of  Lord  Comwallis  referred  to  by 
his  noble  Friend  was  perfectly  applicable, 
and  he  believed  that  it  was  altogether 
without  precedent  to  issue  such  a  procla- 
mation as  the  present  Governor-general  had 
issued.  If  the  noble  Lord  thoueht  it  ne- 
cessary to  allude  to  the  policy  of  his  prede- 
cessor, he  should  have  included  a  com- 
plete view  of  that  policy.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  strong  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  public  at  large  with 
respect  to  these  proclamations,  and  he 
thought  that  his  noble  Friend  was  per- 
fectly justified  in  calling  their  Lordships 
attention  to  this  subject,  and  making  those 
proclamations  the  subject  of  comment  in 
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CSooBty  of  FBiC* 


Gilbert  Unioiis.]  Capttio  PeckeU 
begged  to  call  the  atleotion  of  IIm 
Home    Secretary    to    a   cofnnifiDicaiioo 
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which  he  had  that  day  received  from 
ihe  master  of  the  Preiton  union,  id 
ilie  county  of  Suuei,  in  which  be  was 
infoniied  that  a  few  days  since,  at  tan 
o*cIoclc  in  the  morning,  a  gentleman  of 
that  diilrict,  accompanied  by  the  auiatant 
Poor-law  commiisioner,  came  to  the  work- 
house, went  through  the  whole  of  it,  exa- 
mined the  governor  upon  oath,  and,  al- 
though the  visitor  of  the  union  lived  within 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  worlchouse,  look 
DO  notice  of  him  aod  held  no  communica- 
tion with  him.  Ail  this  was  done  for  the 
purpose  of  mskiog  a  report  to  the  Poor- 
law  commissioners  upon  Ihe  coodact  of 
the  Gilbert  unions.  He  wished  to  know 
whether  the  Poor-law  commissiooers  had 
Ihe  sanction  of  the  Home  Secretary  for 
luch  a  proceeding,  which  had  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  very  irregular.  Was  it 
the  intention  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to 
get  evidence  hj  these  indirect  means,  in 
order  to  prejudice  the  country  against  the 
Oilbert  nnions? 

Sir  Jamei  Graham  observed,  that  as 
the  gallant  officer  had  not  been  so  oblig- 
ing as  to  give  him  notice  of  his  intention 
lo  ask  a  question  upon  this  subject,  he 
was  not  prepared  to  give  him  a  direct 
answer.  He  was  not  in  any  way  informed 
oF  the  parlicn tar  facts  to  which  the  gallsnt 
officer  referred.  He  might  state,  however, 
that  he  had  given  general  instructions  to 
the  Poor-law  cummissioners  to  make  in- 
ijairies  into  the  conduct  of  the  Gilbert 
unions.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  parti- 
cular case  to  which  the  gallant  officer 
alluded  :  but  since  his  attention  had  been 
called  lo  it,  he  would  caose  an  inquiry  to 
be  made,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
what  the  facts  really  were. 
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Lord  Ellekbo rough's  PRocLiMAnon 
— 8oHH4nTH.]  Mr.  Vertuut  Smtih  rose 
to  bring  forvrard  the  motion  of  which  he 
had  given  notice.  He  was  perfectly  aware 
of  the  difficulty  that  always  eiisted  in  the 
way  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  any  subject  concerning  our  do- 
minion in  India.  All  that  passed  in  that 
distant  region  seemed  to  be  beyond  the 
sphere  of  the  House — seldom  became  the 
aolyect  of  its  discusnons,  and  hardly  ever 
rivetted  its  attention.  If  upon  a  previous 
ooeation  he  had  trespasBed  upon  the  indul- 
eenee  of  the  House,  and  had  secured  its 
kind  attention  when  adverting  to  the 
subject  which  he  was  now  about  to  bring 
more  fully  under  its  notice,  he  hoped  he 


should  not  be  deemed  too  great  a  tres- 
passer, if  he  spoke  again  at  some  length  on 
the  present  occasion,  because  the  vote, 
which  he  should  conclude  by  putting  in 
the  hands  of  the  Speaker,  was  one  whicli 
necessarily  involved  a  preliminary  dis- 
cussion. He  hoped  that  to  whatever 
other  imputations  he  might  subject  himself 
by  bringmgforward  this  motion,  he  should 
not  be  accused  of  pursuing  any  ungenerous 
course  towards  the  noble  Loid,  the  object 
of  the  present  charge.  Upon  the  previous 
occasion,  when  he  asked  the  House  to  listen 
to  the  statement,  into  which  he  entered, 
when  calling  for  the  production  of  papers, 
he  felt  it  only  becoming  in  him  to  pre- 
face his  motion  with  some  ohaeirations. 
He  felt  this  obligation  infinitely  more  im- 
perative upon  him  on  the  present  occasioD, 
because,  upon  his  motion  for  the  productloa 
of  papers,  he  was  met  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  Robert  Pe^)  with  this  re- 
mark: that  it  was  not  fair  to  consider  an 
act  like  that  to  which  he  wished  to  invite 
the  attention  of  the  House,  without  con- 
sidering the  whole  conduct  of  the  Govemor- 
generaf  of  India ;  and  the  ri^ht  hon.  Ba- 
ronet at  the  same  time  told  the  House 
that  he  was  about  to  produce  such  a  man 
of  matter  as  would  show  how  invidious  it 
would  be  to  separata  any  one  act  of  Lord 
Ellenhorough'a  conduct  from  the  real. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  promised  to  pro- 
duce such  a  mass  of  matter  as  should  show 
the  Governor-general  in  such  coloun  ai 
to  make  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  con> 
demn  him  upon  any  one  single  subject, 
lo  great  was  his  fiuoe  upon  all  othera. 
The  promised  testimony  to  Lord  Ellen- 
borou^'s  conduct  was  now  upon  the  Table 
of  the  House.  It  was  contained  in  a 
ponderous  Blue  Book;  and  he  confessed 
that  it  appeared  to  him,  that  in  that  Blue 
Book  there  was  nothing  that  could  en^ge 
any  body  to  vote  agaijist  his  present  motioii, 
who  would  have  been  in  any  way  inclined 
to  support  the  motion  he  made  upou  the 
previous  occasion.  Upon  many  pmnta, 
indeed,  the  contents  a  it  confirmed  and 
strengthened  his  first  opinion  of  the  pro- 
clamation to  which  the  present  motion 
would  refer.  One  novelty,  indeed,  for 
which  he  was  thankful  in  a  second  ^wech, 
had  been  introduced,  and  placed  in  his 
hands.  He  should  he  ezbcmely  uiiwill« 
ing  to  use  any  such  strong  language  as 
bad  been  used  fay  the  hon,  and  leuned 
Member  for  Bath  upon  a  recent  occa- 
non,  hut  he  must  say  that  the  produc- 
ofthe  Blue  Book  ^wed  the  pTUclama- 
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tion  in  question  in  a  new  light  in  this 
reelect,  that  it  exhibited  to  India,  to 
Europe,  and  to  mankind  in  general,  a 
complete  misrepresentation,  by  the  Gover- 
nor-general of  India,  of  the  objects  and 
intentions  of  the  war;  and  not  only  so, 
but  it  showed  a  decided  misrepresentation 
on  the  part  of  the  Governor-general  of  his 
own  objects  in  the  war.  He  had  marked 
a  great  number  of  passages,  as  many,  he 
bebeved,  as  seventeen,  in  the  Blue  Book, 
which  exhibited  a  decided  intention,  on 
the  part  of  the  Governor-general,  to  with- 
draw the  troops  from  Afighanistan.  He 
should  be  loath  to  trouble  the  House  by 
reading  these  passages — they  must  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  every  one  who 
had  read  the  volume  in  which  they  were 
contained:  he  would,  therefore^  abstain 
from  quoting  them,  unless  he  were  chal- 
lenged to  do  so  by  a  denial  of  the  intention 
of  the  Governor-general  to  withdraw  the 
troops.  That  such  was  the  intention  of 
the  Governor-general  was  indicated  upon 
many  occasions,  and  in  many  instances. 
It  was  indicated  in  his  very  first  despatch 
to  the  secret  committee— in  his  letter  to 
Sir  Jasper  Nichols,  upon  different  occasions 
before  and  af^er  General  Pollock  had 
passed  the  Khyber — before  and  after  the 
raising  of  the  siege  of  Jellalabod ;  in  short, 
up  to  the  end  of  June,  1842,  every  indica- 
tion that  was  made  of  the  Governor- 
general's  intentions  would  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  designed  to  withdraw  the 
troops  from  Afighanistan.  As  he  heard 
no  denial  of  this  from  the  Ministerial 
Bench,  he  should  take  it  for  granted  that 
such  was  the  intention  of  the  Governor- 
general,  and,  therefore,  would  spare  the 
House  the  quotations  which  he  should 
otherwise  feel  it  necessarv  to  make  from 
the  Blue  Book,  to  show  the  accuracy  and 
incontrovertibility  of  the  conclusion  to 
which  he  was  led  by  the  evidence  con- 
tained in  that  volume.  He  was  not  going 
to  enter  into  the  question  of  whether  the 
withdrawal  of  the  troops  was  or  was  not 
the  proper  policy  for  the  Governor-general 
to  pursue.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  better 
for  his  argument,  to  assume  that  the  with- 
drawal of  the  troops  would  have  been  the 
right  and  proper  course;  but  whether  that 
were  or  were  not  the  original  intention  of 
the  Gofemor-general,  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible  for  any  one  to  read  the  letters 
and  despatches,  written  by  the  Governor- 
general  upon  his  first  assuming  the  go- 
vernment, and  to  compare  them  with  the 
proclamation    afterwards   made,    without 


being  deeply  struck  by  their  ooDtndictaij 
chaiwter.  He  said  that  up  to  the  end  oif 
June,  1842,  it  was  manifestly  the  intentiaii 
of  the  Governor-general  to  withdraw  the 
troops  from  Afighuiistan.  He  would  now 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  letter 
written  by  the  Governor-general  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1842.  It  was  in  that  letter 
that  the  first  mention  was  made  of  the 
subject  of  the  subsequent  pmHinwtion. 
If  the  House  would  favour  him  with  itt 
attention,  he  would  point  out  to  it  how 
this  measure  of  the  Govemor-geneial's 
"policy,**  as  it  was  called  by  the  ri^t 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  the  o£er 
evening,  had  first  been  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  India.  In  his  letter  to  Genend 
Nott,  of  the  4th  of  July,  1842,  the  Gou 
vemor-general  pointed  out  two  eourtea 
that  might  be  pursued  by  Gcnerd 
Nott  in  his  retreat  from  Afi|;;hanistan,  the 
one  was,  to  take  the  course  by  Quetta  and 
Sukkur,  the  other  the  course  by  Ghumee* 
Cabul,  and  Jellalabad.  He  argued  as  to 
the  consequence  of  taking  either  of  those 
courses ;  and  it  appeared  to  him,  that  the 
Governor-general  indicated  his  inclination 
to  be  in  favour  of  Quetta  and  Sukkur ; 
were  that  so  or  not,  the  object  was  to 
efiect  a  retreat ;  and  he  snd,  that  if  be  re* 
treated  by  Ghuznee  and  Jellallabad,  there 
would  certainly  be  much  risk  incurred,  tant 
there  would  at  the  same  time  be  some  ^ocj 
to  be  gained ;  and  it  was  upon  that  oeea- 
sion  that  the  Governor-general,  for  the 
first  time,  mentioned  the  subject  whidi  in 
his  proclamation^  is  the  chief  and  only  ob- 
jcct  of  the  expedition  into  Afghanistan. 

**  Yea  will  recollect  (said  the  Governors 
general),  that  what  you  have  to  make  is  a  suc- 
cessful march;  that  that  march  must  not  be 
delayed  by  any  hazardous  operations  against 
Gbuznee  or  Cabul.** 

So  there  again  he  deprecated  any  ha- 
sardous  operations  against  Ghiumee  ;  and 
yet  he  would  ask  the  House  whether  iffhcec 
had  never  taken  place,  should  they  have 
ever  heard  of  the  subject  which  had  sinee 
been  declared  to  have  been  the  whole  ob- 
ject of  the  war,  namely,  the  rccofery  of  the 
gates  of  Somnauth  ?  The  Govexnor-[ 
ral  went  on  to  say. 


''If  you  should  be  enabled  by  a 
Main  to  get  possession  of  Ghuzoee  and  Cabal, 
you  mill  act  as  you  see  fit,  and  leave  deci- 
sive proofs  of  the  power  of  the  British  army 
without  impeaching  its  humaoity." 

So  far  nothing  could  be  better  than  ndi 
instructions ;  but  it  was  here  for  the  first 
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time  that  he  introduced  the  main  object  of 
the  war ;  and  it  was  introduced  in  a  merely 
incidental  manner^  not  as  specific  instruc- 
tions, but  as  a  sort  of  postcript  from  one 
who  had  just  remembered,  to  one  who 
might  possibly  have  forgotten  something. 
For  Lord  Ellenborough,  just  in  half  a 
sentence,  told  General  Nott, 

**  You  will  bring  away  from  the  tomb  of 
Mahrooud  of  Ghuznee,  his  club  which  hangs 
over  it ;  and  you  will  bring  away  the  gates  of 
his  tomb,  which  are  the  gates  of  the  Temple  of 
Somnauth.  These  will  be  the  just  trophies  of 
your  successful  march/' 

The  proclamation  made  no  mention  of 
the  club ;  perhaps,  the  next  mail  would 
bring  a  proclamation  upon  that  subject 
also.  Nothing  could  be  put  in  so  strong  a 
contrast  as  the  casual  and  incidental  man- 
ner in  which  General  Nott  was  instructed 
to  obtain  the  gates  of  Somnauth,  which  he 
might  or  might  not  have  got  possession  of, 
according  to  the  course  of  retreat  he  might 
have  taken — with  the  language  of  the  pro- 
clamation, in  which  the  getting  possession 
of  those  gates  was  put  forth  as  the  great 
object  of  the  war,  and  now  we  had  got 
them,  that  the  tomb  of  Sultan  Mahmoud 
now  looked  down  upon  the  ruins  of 
Ghuznee.  The  whole  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernor-general, as  exhibited  by  these  papers, 
was  such  as  to  demonstrate  that  he  had  no 
right  to  attempt  such  a  political  fraud  upon 
the  people  of  India,  as  was  contained  in 
the  terms  of  his  proclamation.  The  pro- 
duction of  these  papers,  therefore,  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  as  a  vindication,  had 
added  mockery  to  the  insult  that  was 
conveyed  by  a  document  which  had  been 
treated  throughout  Europe  with  ridicule, 
and  had  excited  feelings  of  anxiety  and 
alarm  throughout  the  whole  of  India. 
What,  he  would  ask,  could  possibly  have 
been  the  object  of  the  Governor-general  in 
issuing  this  proclamation  ?  Had  there  ex- 
isted any  discontent  among  the  Hindoo 
population?  What  feelings  of  irritation 
was  it  meant  to  allay  ?  Could  it  be  sup- 
posed, that  any  feeling  connected  with  the 
gates  of  Somnauth  could  by  possibility 
have  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  Guze- 
rat  itself?  On  a  former  occasion,  he  read 
to  the  House  an  extract  from  the  histo- 
rian Gibbon,  showing  that  the  invasion  of 
Guzerat  by  Sultan  Mahmoud,  was  the 
result  of  a  religious  war,  undertaken  to 
promote  the  Mahometan  religion  as  against 
the  religion  of  the  Hindoos.  That  state- 
ment was  at  the  time  denied,  but,  in  his 
ofttnioDy  upon  no  competent  authority.  He 


believed  that  the  best  living  authority  upon 
the  subject  was  that  of  Mr.  Mountsteuart 
Elphin stone  ;  and  how  was  it  that  he  spoke 
of  this  invasion?  He  said  that  Sultan 
Mahmoud  determined  to  make  a  final  effort, 
to  transmit  his  name  to  posterity  as  the 
greatest  scourger  of  idolatry,  and  the  great- 
est friend  to  the  cause  of  the  true  Mahome- 
tan faith.  This  was  his  object;  and  he 
knew  of  no  words  in  the  English  language 
that  could  show  more  strongly  the  feelings 
which  actuated  Sultan  Mahmoud,  than 
those  used  by  Mr.  Elphinstone,  or  that 
could  more  distinctly  prove  that  the  inva  • 
sion  of  Guzerat  was  a  religious  invasion. 
To  that  argument  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  answered,  t£at  Sultan  Mah« 
moud  was  not  strictly  a  religious  man. 
When  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Inglis) 
threw  out  some  imputation  upon  the  re- 
ligious motives  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  said — 

"  If  Lord  Ellenborough  was  not  a  religious 
man,  so  neither  was  Sultan  Mahmoud.^' 

It  was  not  a  good  answer ;  but  looking 
at  it  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  he  con- 
fessed it  appeared  to  him  to  matter  very 
little  what  the  motives  of  the  Governor- 
general  were.  Ood  forbid  he  should  say  of 
any  man  unadvisedly  that  his  motives  were 
not  religious.  But  whether  the  feelings 
of  Lord  Ellenborough  were  religious  or 
not,  it  was  quite  clear,  that  the  tendency 
or  the  proclamation  was  to  act  in  favour 
of  the  progress  of  the  Hindoo  religion 
in  the  East,  just  as  the  tendency  of  the 
invasion  of  Sultan  Mahmoud  was  to  put 
an  end  to  idolatry,  and  promote  Mahome- 
tanism  in  Guzerat.  If  the  intention 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  in  producing 
this  Blue  Book,  was  to  set  up  Lord  Ellen- 
borough in  that  high  position,  in  which  he 
spoke  of  that  noble  Lord  on  a  former  occa- 
sion when  this  question  was  under  discus- . 
sion,  then  the  House  ought  not  to  have  bee^. 
contented  with  those  meagre  and  scanty 
thanks  which  they  had  given  to  the  Grover- 
nor-general.  Never  was  public  gratitude  so 
limited  or  expressed  in  words — so  narrowly 
clipped  down  to  the  slightest  meaning,  ag 
on  the  occasion  of  voting  thanks  to  Lord: 
Ellenborough.  Look  at  the  thanks  that 
were  voted  to  Lord  Wellesley  after  the 
capture  of  Seringapatam,  and  compare  them 
with  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough ;  and  he  then  thought  the  House 
would  at  once  assent  to  the  justice  of  the 
observation  made  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
in  1840,  that  it  was  unadvisable  to  mix  up 
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a  vote  of  tbanks  to  a  civil  officer  with 
thanks  to  general  officers.  Although  from 
amidst  the  blaxe  of  military  glorj  which 
surrounded  the  heroic  achievements  of 
Nott  and  of  Pollock,  it  might  have  been 
invidious  to  drag  my  Lord  Ellenborough, 
yet  he  did  not  tee  why  the  House  should 
allow  the  Governor-general  to  escape  cen- 
sure, under  the  bursts  of  laughter  with 
which  his  proclamation  had  been  received 
in  every  quarter.  The  object  of  Lord 
Ellenborough  might  have  been  to  gratify 
the  Hindoos;  but  there  was  another  popu- 
lation in  India,  the  good  feelings  of  which 
it  was,  if  not  more  important,  at  least  as 
important,  to  cultivate  as  the  Indian  popu- 
lation itself — and  that  was  the  Mahome- 
tan population.  According  to  the  best 
statistical  authority  the  proportion  of  Ma- 
hometans to  Hindoos  was  as  one  to  seven ; 
but  the  Mahometans  were  a  concentrated 
race,  and  were  bound  together  by  one  com- 
mon religion,  whereas  the  Hindoos  were 
not,  for,  various  as  were  the  people,  so 
various  also  were  their  faiths  and  creeds. 
What  had  always  been  the  notion  of  the 
best  Governors-general  of  India,  as  regarded 
their  treatment  and  feelings  towards  the 
Mahometan  population  P  Referring  to  that 
rich  source  of  wisdom  which  was  alwajrs 
present  to  the  mind  of  every  one  who  was 
anxious  to  know  how  India  should  be  go- 
verned-—the  despatches  of  the  Marquess 
Wollesley— he  found  that  in  1802  that 
eminent  man,  when  speaking  of  his  having 
accepted  the  Order  of  die  Crescent  from 
the  Grand  Sultan,  said  that  hu  object  in 
pursuing  that  course  was  to  avail  himself 
of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the 
circumstance  of  being  considered  liy  the 
Mahometans  of  India  to  be  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  head  of  the  Mussulman 
faith,  and  that  the  fact  of  the  order  being 
presented  to  him  was  calculated  to  show 
the  estimation  in  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  army  in  India  were  held  by  the 
Ottoman  Porte.  Such  was  the  opinion  of 
the  Marquess  Wellesley  regarding  the  pro- 
per attention  to  be  shown  by  the  British 
Government  in  India  to  the  Mahometan 
population.  But  what  was  the  course  which 
the  present  Governor-general  had  pursued  ? 
Ixnrd  Ellenborough  could  not  for  a  moment 
bat  suppose  that  his  proclamation  must  be 
oonsiderod  oflfensive  to  the  Mahometan  po- 
pulation of  India ;  but,  above  all,  there  was 
a  port  of  the  population  which  it  was  his 
duty  to  attend  to  more  than  any  other,  and 
that  was  the  population  which  compoied 
our  Sqwj  ngimcnts  in  India.    It 


periiapsi  one  of  the  most  carious  anA 
malous  histories  in  the  whole  world.  Yoa 
possessed  a  whole  army  composed  of  men 
raised  out  of  states  you  have  conquered 
not  raised  as  the  recruits  of  your  own  amy 
are  raised,  but  selected  out  of  the  higher 
and  better  castes  of  India — Mahon^ma 
and  Hindoos.  These  were  the  Sepo^ 
on  all  occasions  found  faithfuL  Fnxn  the 
battle  of  Plassey  to  the  late  dettraelion 
of  Ghuznee  they  had  fou^t  side  by  ode 
and  given  blow  for  blow  with  the  Bri* 
tish  force.  Whether  led  on  by  a  dive 
or  a  Wellesley  they  had  always  taken  • 
prominent  part  in  proraotine  the  prosperity 
of  our  Indian  empire.  The  defence  oir 
Aroot  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  thej 
much  distinguished  themselves;  and  Iw 
mentioned  it  to  show  how  deqdy  intei^ 
woven  with  their  military  feelingi  were 
their  religious  prejudices.  It  was  on  that 
occasion  said  by  one  of  themselves,  fhat 
though  the  Sepoys  were  not  so  acthv, 
yet  they  could  submit  to  crcater  privn* 
tions  than  the  British  soldieri  and  tbal 
they  had  this  advantage  over  the  Bog* 
lish,  that  while  the  Sepoys  might  ninS- 
ter  food  to  the  English,  the  English  eoold 
not  be  allowed,  hy  the  religions  costomf 
of  the  Sepoys,  to  cook  for  them.  The  rion 
being  deficient  in  quantity,  it  wai  ptopewd 
by  the  Sepoys  that  the  British  troops  sooold 
live  upon  the  grain  itself,  while  they  woold 
live  upon  the  water  in  whidi  it  was  boiled. 
There  was  a  mutiny  at  Vellore  in  1806» 
which,  according  to  Sir  Thomas  Monro, 
arose  in  consequence  of  an  attempt  to  anni* 
hilate  the  distinctions  of  caste  among  the 
Hindoos.  By  whom  was  that  insubordi- 
nation put  down  and  punished?  Mainly 
by  the  Sepoys  themselves.  On  sobaeqnent 
occasions,  mutiny  and  insabordination  had 
occurred  among  the  native  troops,  aoldy 
arising  from  their  religious  feelings  being 
outraged.  How  greatly^  then,  wi  it  h^ 
hove  those  who  had  to  sovem  soch  a  p^onle, 
to  consult  their  religious  feelings.  Thia 
was  no  fiincied  dream  of  his.  By  p«pm 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  Honae 
of  Lords  it  appesiied  that  a  eoort-martial 
was  held  upon  a  Mahometan  soldier  for 
refusing  to  aocoopany  a  Dnshn  proceMion 
It  appwed  in  evidence  that  so  strong  wae 
the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Mahonetaas 
aoainst  attending  those  Hindoo  pruieMJoni 
tbt  a  Mahometan  holding  a  oomaisM 


declared  that  if  he  were  oniered  to  go  nd 
throw  himself  into  the  sea  he  woald  do  io^ 
but  as  for  going  to  fire  before  an  idol  h§ 
would  nther  finrfeii  faii 
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was  the  result  of  that  court-martial  ?  Why^ 
thej  were  obliged  to  acquit  the  man,  and 
issue  an  order  preventing  the  attendance  at 
such  processions  again.  This  was  one  of 
many  instances  which  ought  to  have  been 
consulted  by  every  man  who  took  upon 
himself  the  authority  of  directing  military 
matters  as  Governor- general  of  India.  If  the 
issuing  of  the  proclamation  by  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  was  not  to  gratify  the  Hindoos,  or 
to  satisfy  the  Mussulman  populatiou,  it 
was  difficult  to  say  what  could  be  the 
meaning  of  it.  There  was  nothing  very 
attractive  in  the  object  itself.  He  did  not 
care  whether  the  gates  were  actually  the 
gates  of  the  temple  of  Somnauth,  or  whe- 
ther they  belonged  to  any  other  temple. 
One  of  the  most  eminent  authorities  on 
the  subject,  Mr.  Masson,  who  had  travelled 
in  Afghanistan,  said  that  there  were  but 
the  fragments  left  of  any  gates,  but  that 
in  fact  they  were  no  such  thing  as  the  real 
gates  of  the  temple.  The  tomb^  also,  of  Sul- 
tan Mahmoud,  which  is  ''  now  looking/' 
they  were  told,  '*  down  on  the  ruins  of 
Ghuznee/'  was  not  the  original  tomb ;  it 
having  been  over  and  over  again  constructed 
and  reconstructed.  All  these  things  added 
much  to  the  ridicule  of  the  transaction.  It 
was  not  his  object,  however,  to  treat  it  with 
ridicule  ;  but  let  him  warn  the  House  that 
ridicule  itself  was  not  to  be  overlooked  by 
a  Governor-general  of  India.  It  was  not 
as  in  this  oountrv>  where  things  of  this  sort 
passed  over  their  headslike  a  summer's  cloud, 
and  nothing  more  was  said  about  them. 
In  India,  the  British  dominion  existed  in 
the  conviction  which  the  natives  entertained 
of  our  discretion,  judgment,  and  prudence; 
It  was  that  feeling  which  induced  them  to 
submit  to  our  sway  \  and  if  therefore  we 
sent  out  a  man  to  govern  India  who  made 
himself  ridiculous  to  the  native  popu- 
lation, then  were  we  predjudidng  our 
possession,  and  our  empire,  in  that  vast 
portion  of  the  globe.  He  would  not  enter 
into  the  subject  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
worship  carried  on  in  the  temple  of  Sonu 
nauth.  He  could  not  sufifer  himself  to  ad- 
vert to  those  foul  and  filthy  details  which 
history  gave  of  that  worship.  He  must 
say  that  an3rthing  more  repulsive  than  the 
worship  of  Uie  monster  deified  in  that  temple 
could  not  have  been  chosen  as  an  object  of 
protection  by  any  Oovemor-genend.  The 
monster  was  represented  as  going  about 
the  world  in  the  form  of  a  ghost ;  as  being 
inebriated,  and  disgusting  in  his  form,  ana 
aa  doing  the  most  revoltiug  acts;  that 
hating  cot  off  tbe  head  of  a  diildi  becauia 


he  did  not  think  him  to  be  one  of  his  sons, 
he  substituted  that  of  an  elephant,  and  that 
monster  was  also  said  to  have  committed  the 
most  Btrocbus  acts.  There  was  nothing  of  an 
alluring  nature  to  be  found  in  the  attributes 
of  such  an  idol,  which  might  sometimes  be 
conceived  to  exist  in  the  object  of  heathen 
worship.  But)  beyond  all  this,  Siva,  which 
was  the  idol's  name,  was  not  even  a  popular 
deity.  He  was  supported  exclusively  by 
the  Brahmins.  He  might  quote  Mr.  £1- 
phinstone  to  show  that  the  idols  Ejrishna 
and  Vishnu  were  infinitely  more  popular. 
But  it  might  be  objected  to  his  present 
motion,  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  agi- 
tate such  matters  as  these.  From  such  an 
opinion  he  decidedly  dissented.  It  was 
very  well  for  those  who  patroniaed  an 
erring  Governor-general  to  cry,  ^'  Hush  I 
the  proclamation  will  do  less  harm  by 
letting  it  alone."  What  he  wanted  was  to 
rescue  the  British  name  from  the  reproach 
which  ought  to  rest  upon  one  individual. 
He  had  invited  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  this  subject  in  order  to  show  that  the 
British  Parliament  and  the  British  people 
would  not  sanction  the  conduct  of  the  6o- 
vemor-ffeneral.  He  did  not  know  whether 
or  not  £e  Honse  was  aware  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company  with  reference  to  this  sub*' 
jeot.  He  had  on  a  former  oocaaion  quoted 
certain  expressions  from  the  famous  de- 
spatch of  Lord  Glenelg  with  reference  to 
the  pilgrim-tax,  which,  though  they  might 
be  new  to  hon.  Members,  could  not  ml, 
he  conceived,  of  producing  some  efiect 
upon  their  minds.  He  fearod  that  many 
matters  respecting  India  were  new  to  the 
House,  with  which  Members  ought  to  be 
familiar.  Since  the  promulgation  of  Lord 
Glenelg's  de^tdi»  another  despatch  had 
been  issued  by  the  Court  of  Directory,  to 
which  he  entreated  the  attention  of  the 
House.  The  despatch  relating  to  the  pil- 
grim-tax was  issued  in  1^8,  and  in  August 
1840,  Lord  Auckland^  the  then  Govenuas 
general  of  India»  wrote  to  the  government 
of  Madras,  expressing  a  hope  that  they 
would  without  delay  carry  into  oompleta 
execution  the  measures  which  had  been 
recommended  by  the  honourable  Court 
of  Directory  in  order  that  the  important 
change,  which  had  been  commenced  with 
such  &ir  promise  of  suooetf,  mi|^t  ere  long 
be  safely  and  ooni^etely  intrwiuoed  into 
every  part  of  the  British  Indian  dominions* 
This  proceeding  was  amnoved  of  by  the 
Court  of  Directors^  aad  oa  the  M  of 
Maicbi  1641>  a  do^aldi  ««i  MOt  out  Iff 
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the  honourable  Court,  in  which  ther  stated 
that  the  measures  of  the  GoTemor-geoeraly 
as  far  as  ther  went,  were  wiffartorr,  and 
that  thej  trusted  that  the  suggestion  which 
had  been  made  for  the  final  and  complete 
separation  of  the  GcTemment  from  all  af- 
fairs relating  to  the  management  of  native 
temples  would  be  carried  oot.  But  the 
Court  was  not  latisfied  with  this.  The 
piign'm-tax  in  India  had  been  abolished, 
and  the  sabseqaent  instructions  recom- 
mended the  discontinuance  of  all  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  Goremment  with 
matters  relating  to  the  temples.  On  the 
1  ^th  of  Mar.  the  directors,  in  a  proclama- 
tion issued  bj  them,  adverting  to  the  at- 
tendance of  the  troops  and  of  mOitarT  bands 
at  native  festivals  or  ceremonies,  and  to  the 
firing  of  salutes  by  the  soldiers  on  such  oc- 
casioa%  recommended  that  these  matters 
should  be  dealt  with  in  such  a  wav  a<t  to 
promote  the  object  of  seperating  the  Go- 
vernment and  Government  officers  as  far 
as  possible,  from  all  interference  with 
ceremonies  connected  with  the  Hindoo 
and  Mahometan  religions;  and  the  di. 
rectors  further  required,  that  no  troops 
should  be  called  out  to  fire  salutes,  and 
that  no  military  bands  should  be  allowed 
to  attend,  at  such  festivals  and  ceremonies. 
In  what  light,  he  asked,  could  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  have  viewed'  these  despatches? 
How  had  he  construed  them  ?  This  dis- 
pfttch  was  signed  by  the  usual  number 
(thirteen  members)  of  the  Court  of  Di- 
rcctfifs;  but  he  would  oniy  trouble  the 
Houm;  U)  notice  three  of  those  signatures. 
He  would  like  to  know  what  was  the 
opinion  now  entertained  by  those  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen who  had,  in  May,  1841,  signed 
this  dispatch  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  of 
the  proclamation  of  Lord  Ellenborough  ? 
The  three  names  to  which  he  would  refer 
the  House  were  those  of  George  Lyall,  the 
Member  for  the  city  of  London  ;  William 
Astell,  the  Member  for  Bedfordshire ;  and 
James  Weir  Hogg,  the  Member  for  Bever- 
ley, lie  should  be  guilty  of  im|x;rtincnce 
if  he  even  supposed  that  those  hon.  Gentle- 
men would  not  vote  for  the  motion  he  had 
now  lirought  before  the  House,  for  those 
hon.  Gentlemen  had  attached  their  names 
to  the  orders  to  which  he  had  just  al- 
luded, and  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  Go- 
vernor-general had  so  completely  evaded. 
He  did  not  wish  to  detain  the  House 
by  dwelling  at  any  length  upon  the  lan- 
guage of  this  iiroclamation  of  Lord  LI- 
lenljorough,  for  he  was  anxious  to  avoid 
exciting  any  ridicule  ou  a  subject  of  this 


nature.     He  was  perfectly  wdl  m 

this  pcodamation  coald  not  fini  to 

ridicnk,  and  he  did  not  bdieve  that 

hon.  Gentleman  in  the  House 

a  oontruT  opinion.     The  right  boo. 

net  at  the  head  of  her  Ma^i^a 

ment 


laughs  too,  no  doabt; 


"  The  only  diffmoce  is,  1  daze  laagh  osL" 

Hon.  Members  who  were  dispowd  to  de- 
fend this  pnKlamation  might  mj  that  in 
the  dubs  Aod  in  the  circles  of  toattf  m 
which  they  moved*  it  had  pradnoed  no  ef- 
fect, and  that  its  consequenoes  in  the  dia* 
tant  country  of  India  ought  not  to  be  re- 
garded. He  was  willing  to  appeal  to  anj 
one  who  had  quitted  India  since  the  ian- 
ing  of  this  proclamation,  as  to  the  ^p"**** 
which  was  entertained  df  it  in  that  ooob- 
try.  He  considered  the  dose  of  the  pio- 
clamation  to  be  remarkably  cuiioos^  He 
alluded  to  that  paragraph  which  the  Go- 
vemor.general  invoked  "  that  good  Pkovu 
dence  which  had  hitherto  m  manificrtlj 
protected  him."  He  most  he  allowed  to 
say,  that  he  thought  the  debt  the  Govemoc^ 
general  owed  to  Providence  was  not  lor 
having  protected  him  alone,  but  for  having 
raised  up  for  him,  and  for  this  country ,  in 
the  hour  of  need,  men  like  the  gdlant 
Nott  and  the  resolute  Pollock,  who  refuted 
to  obey  the  Govemor-generaI*s  orden*  or 
to  foUow  implicitly  his  directions,  hot  who, 
following  the  dictates  of  their  own  discre- 
tion, chose  rather  to  conquer  than  to  obey 
his  instructions.  The  country  was,  indeed, 
deeply  indebted  to  those  gallant  oflkers, 
and  to  the  troops  who  had  acted  under 
their  command.  And  by  whose  means* 
again  he  said,  were  these  victories  woo? 
Look  at  the  spirited  boast  of  General 
Nott,  contained  in  that  celebrated  letter  of 
his,  which  ought  to  be  read  and  learned  by 
heart  by  every  soldier  in  this  country—  " 
will  go  out  to  face  5,000  Afighans  with 
1,000  Sepoys  at  any  time.**  What  enabled 
that  gallant  Officer  to  make  this  boast,  and 
to  place,  as  Lord  Ellenborough  nid,  ''our 
triumphant  standard  upon  the  fortreai  of 
Ghuznee?"  It  was  the  conviction  enter- 
tained by  the  Sepoys*  that  under  our  rule 
they  would  enjoy  superior  comforts,  and 
happiness,  and  safety,  to  that  which  they 
could  possess  under  any  other  soveieignty. 
under  the  bigotry  of  .Aurungiebe,  or  the 
difference  of  the  Emperor  Akhhar  it 
was  the  conviction,  that  after  that  standard 
had  waved  in  triumph  over  their  ^■*f— '^ 
abroad,  it  would  float  over  the  ncuniiy  of 
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their  religious  liberties  at  home.  *  It  was 
this  conviction  which  enabled  the  troops  of 
the  gallant  Nott  to  achieve  those  victories 
of  which  this  country  was  so  justly  proud^ 
and  of  whidi  the  Governor-general  haid  been 
so  unjustly  boastful.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
opposite  had  stated  the  other  night,  when 
speaking  upon  the  motion  introduced  by 
the  hon.  Member  for   Bath,  that  if  he 
wished  to  retaliate,  he  would  have  voted 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Bath,  because  a 
proposition  was  subsequently  to  be  made 
for  oensurinff  the  conduct  of  Lord  Ellen* 
borough.     He  was  surprised  to  hear  from 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  an  acknowledgement 
of  the  principle  of  retaliation  in  political 
matters ;  but  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
two  cases  were  so  entirely  separate  and 
distinct,  that  even  if  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  been  disposed  to  retaliate,  he  could  not 
have  justly  taken  that  course.    He  be- 
lieved that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  woulii 
be  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  the  system 
which  had  been  pursued  by  the  Governor, 
aeneral  of  India.    But  how  was  this  to  be 
done  ?     He  might  be  asked  what  was  the 
object  of  his  motion ;  he  misht  be  told  that 
he  ought  to  move  directly  m  the  recall  of 
Lord  Ellenborough.   He  believed  that  even 
if  he  were  disposed  to  pursue  such  a  coarse, 
it  would  be  informal  and  open  to  oUection. 
He  understood  that  some  doubt  existed  as 
to  the  power  of  the  Gh>vemment  to  recall 
the  Governor-general.    [An  hon.  Member 
expressed  his  dissent.]    Doubts  had  cer- 
tainly been  expressed  in  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors as  to  Uie  power  of  the  Crown  to 
recall  a  Governor-general  who  was   ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Directors.    But  a 
stronger  reason  induced  him  not  to  propose 
the  recall  of  the  Grovemor-general,  and  he 
thought  it  was  one  in  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  would  coincide— it  was  a  convic- 
tion that  the  executive  branch  of  the  Go- 
vernment were  the  proper  parties  to  make 
representations  to  the  Sovereign  on  such  a 
subject.    He  had  not  on  a  former  occasion 
shrunk  from  stating  what  course  he  thought 
theGovemment  ought  topursue,and  he  was 
prepared  to  do  so  aealn.  He  had  not,  there- 
fore, the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
he  consideied  that  the  Govemor-geDeral 
ought  to  be  recalled;  and  this,  he  believed, 
was  not  only  his  own  individual  opinion,  but 
the  opinion  of  most  men  who  were  ac- 
miainted  with  Indian  afiairs.    He  had  not 
dwelt  upon  any  vague  reports;  but  reports 
were  rife  in  particular  ordes  in  London, 
reports  proceeding  from  authoritative  and 
wdlpinramied  quartsn^  tlwt  tIi&Gofei]ifl&> 


general  had  interfered^  throughout  India, 
and  in  every  possible  way,  with  all  branches 
of  the  services,  civil  and  military.  He 
would  put  it  to  the  House  whether  the 
proceedings  of  the  Govemor-genenI  in 
India  had  been  such  as  to  render  it  a  matter 
of  importance  to  retab  him  there?  If  Ae 
Government  thought  Lord  EUenborouffh 
a  valuable  acquisition,  let  them  nlace  hun 
in  their  oouncQs  at  home.  Let  them  place 
him  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  he  had 
distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence,  and 
where-— under  their  moderation— he  would 
doubtless  prove  a  useful  auxiliary ;  for  to 
the  great  talents  and  eloquence  of  the  noble 
Governor-general,  no  one  would  pay  a 
more  willing  and  ancere  tribute  than  he 
would  do.  But  why,  becanse  aman  pos- 
sessed ready  and  powerful  eloquence^  smd 
him  to  a  country  where^  the  great  quaBfi- 
cation  required  was  discretion?  If  they 
wanted  a  substitute  for  the  noble  Lord, 
they  miffht  take  the  djoiOest  dog  now  pros- 
ins  in  the  Conservative  cudes.  Any  sudi 
inuvidual  mi^t  possess  a  much  larner 
share  of  discretion  uan  was  onjqyed  bf  ue 
present  Governor-general.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  at  the  head  of  her  Majesty^s  Go- 
vernment had,  the  other  evening,  told  him 
(Mr.  V.  Smith)  that  he  was  a  warm  poli-  . 
tical^  onponent  of  the  Government.  A 
political  opponent  of  the  Government  he 
certainly  was^  and  as  a  man  was  not  the 
best  joto  of  his  own  calmness,  he  might 
possibly  be  a  warm  cmponent ;  but  hecould 
not  thmfc  that  his  jumnent  was  oompktdy 
warped  as  to  the  ooii£ict  and  intentMms  of 
the  right  hon.  Banmet ;  and  be  was  as  weU 
convinced  as  any  of  the  supporteis  of  that 
r^t  hon.  Baronet  could  be,  that  he  had 
mainly  at  heart  the  mabtenanoe  of  the 
credit  of  the  British  name  throudiout  the 
worid.  He  would,  then,  ask  tiie  risAit 
hon.  Baronet,  in  the  words  of  the  rescua- 
tion  he  was  now  proposing  to  the  House, 
whether  he  thought tus a decocoosprocla- 
madon  as  emanating  from  the  Govenior^ 
general— whether  he  oonsidered  it  a  do« 
cument  fiuriv  and  properly  lefjcesenttng  the 
feelings  of  the  British  people  in  India  or  in 
Rngjland?  He  eoold  not  fer.  a-  a^oment 
suppose  that  the  ri^t  ]ion..BaiQnet  «Ptar-. 
tamed  such  an  opinion;  for  the  snmsitionj 
would  imply  an  in^presnon  that  uM'  li^t, 
hon.  Baronet  was  as  ignotant  oC  the  fteiiB|Pt 
and  sentiments  of  the  British  pnhikasitbe 
Govemor-genetBl  appealed  tO:  have  been*. 
Bat  it  was  said,  ''Don't  takis  a  sfn^tet 
isolated  aot  o£  this  gfeat  man;:. them  tsar 

halo  of  awl^wAf*  aluMifciliia.  afltOTW  Ifhlfll 
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ooght  to  olMcore  jour  Tinon  in  looking  at 
80  trifling  •  raljecl  at  this  jprodamation." 
That    wai  a  iingle    act  of  indiscretion. 
He  contended*  however,  that  this  was  not 
a  single  or  isolated  act ;  for,  as  he  had  in- 
formed the  House,  rumours  were  abroad 
with  respect  to  other  acts  of  the  noble 
Oovemor-genetal.    It  was  possible  for  the 
most  rising  man  of  the  day>  one  of  the 
future  tenants  of  power  and  future  leaders 
of  the  Conservative  party,  to  write  an  ar- 
ticle in  a  magasine,  betri3riDg  principles 
entertained  by  his  party  which  they  wiwed 
to  keep  secret,  that  might  be  called  a 
simple  act  of  indiscretion.    Upon  such  a 
subject  no  man  would  bring  forward  a 
motion  in  that  House.     But  these  pro* 
damations  of  Lord  EUenborough  were  de- 
liberately penned  and  issued  to  show  to  the 
people  of  Hindostan  the  course  he  proposed 
to  pursue,  and  the  manner  in  whidi  he 
intended  to  act  towards  them.    The  parti- 
cular proclamation  to  which  he  had  directed 
the  attention  of  the  House  was  certainly 
not  the  only  one  from  which  they  might 
form  an  opinion  of  the  Oovcmor-gencrars 
conduct  I  but  he  had  confined  his  r^olution 
to  this  one  proclamation,  because  he  thought 
It  that  wliich   might   most  properly  be 
btmight  under  the.consideratioa  of  Parlia- 
ment.   It  was  a  document  which,  although 
its  consideration  might  be  proposed  by  a 
warm  political  opponent  of  the  Guvem- 
menty  had  been  regarded  with  disntisfac- 
tion,  not  only  by  their  political  opponents, 
but  by  their  political  supporters,  as  might 
have  been  seen  by  any  hon.  Member  who 
was  present  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  even- 
ing, during  the  presentation  of  petitionSi 
The  representative  of  one  of  Uie  most 
populous  counties  in  England«-a  Gentle- 
man who  sat  on  the  opposite  side— had 
presented  a  petition  condemning  this  pro- 
clamation; and  that  hon.  Member  would 
be  able  to  inform  the  House  of  the  feeling 
which  prevailed  amonff  the  petitioners  as 
to  this  subiect    He  (Mr.  V.  Smith)  might 
have  dwelt  upon  the  proclamation  of  the 
Govemorwgcneral  dated  from  Simla,  on  the 
Ist  of  October;  for  he  believed  any  indi- 
vidaal  acquaint^  with  Indian  affain  would 
concur  with  him  in  the  opinion  that  that 
document  was  strongly  objectionable.     He 
considered  it  most  improper  and  objection- 
able  for  one  Governor-general  to  comment 
publicly  upon  the  acts  and  proceedings  of 
his  predecessor.     He  considered  it   most 
absurd  for  any  Govemor^gencral  to  declare 
publicly  that  oor  Indian  empire  bad  reaohed 
A0  UiDils  which  nature  bad  Mrigned  to  it 


Why,  what  %vere  the  limita  wUch  natova 
had  aswgned  to  our  Indian  eaqpire?   In 
early  days  the  Mahratta  ditch  was  srid  to 
be  its  natural  limit;    and  why  was  thn 
Sutlej  or  the  Indus  to  be  more  the  boon- 
dary  of  our  empire  than  the  Hinabyai  I 
He  would,  however,  take  thia  f^Hilar 
proclamation,  to  which  he  bad  in  the  flnt 
instance  called  their  attention—^  pffodn* 
mation  which  had  cidted  sudi  a  eon* 
demnation  in  England,  such  agitation  in 
India,  such  mockery  in  Eiuope ;  and  ha 
did  contend  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
House  to  mark  its  disapprobation  of  the 
document    It  was  the  mote  incombent  on 
this  House  to  talse  notice  of  the  mafttei^ 
because  the  East  India  Company  had  mani- 
fested tardiness  in  eipressiiiff  an  opinion  on 
the  subject ;  they  liad  exhibiled  a  shyneM 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Govemor-genenl 
which  seemed  to  him  to  indicate  gnat  die- 
satisfaction  with  hia  proeaedings.    He  be* 
lievod  the  course  had  uniformly  been,  tlmt 
when  thanln  were  voted  to  a  Oovemor- 
general  by  the  Board  of  Directoiib  thojr 
were  alwajrs  voted  by  that  body  bdbra  n 
similar  vote  was  adopted  by  the  represanta. 
tives  of  the  British  people.      [An  hon. 
Members    The  right  hon.  Gentleman  ia 
mistake.]    He  had  been  bforaed  tliai 
this  ooone  had  always  been  punued ;  and 
the  books  to  which  he  had  reifened  on  the 
subject   confirmed  the   statement.     TMa 
course  was  adopted  in  the  cases  of  Lord 
Wellesley  and  Lord  Auckland;  in  both 
those  instances  the  thanks  of  tlio  Coiut  of 
Directors  preceded  thoae  of  the  Pkriianient. 
But  in  the  present  case  the  thanks  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  were  not  voted  to  the 
Govemor-fleneral  until  after  the  fete  of 
thanks  had  been  proposed  and  passed  in 
this  House.    He  wished  to  speak  with  aD 
possible  respect  of  the  Court  of  Direetosap 
but  he  must  say,  that  if  on  this  occasion 
they  lent  themselves  to  a  party  defence  of 
the  Governor-general  of  India— if  tliey 
flinched   from  their  position   before   tlie 
power  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  thia  coon- 
try,  he  saw  no  reason  (brtheoontinuaneeof 
that  divided  system  of  government  wliidi, 
instead  of  producing  gM)d  eftds,  seemed 
only  to  render  the  Owrt  of  Direelon  sub- 
servient to  the  Ministry  of  this  oointiy. 
He  had  now  to  thank  the  House  for  the 
kindness  with  which  they  had  listened  to 
his  observations,  for  he  waa  wdl  aware  ef 
the  difficulty  of  arresting  or  encaging  at- 
tention upon   Indian  affain.     If  he  bed 
posK»ssed  the  powers  of  ridicule  with  winch 
tlie  light  hflPr  Beronet  wfiriitft  wia  sUlidL 
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he  might  IiBve  been  inolined  to  treat  tUa 
subject  with  ridicule,  and  he  vrisbed  he 
could  have  heard  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
■peak  from  his  side  of  the  House  on  this 
queation.  He  had,  on  »  former  occadon, 
stated  Ilia  intention  of  bringing  this  subject 
before  the  House,  and  he  had  availed  Mm- 
self  of  the  earliest  opportunity  of  doing  n. 
He  might  have  WEUIed  forj  perhaps,  more 
fresh  and  excitiog  topics.  He  might  have 
waited  for  the  arrivtd  of  that  mul  which 
was  novr,  in  all  probability,  nearing  our 
Ehores,  and  which  might  bring  some  other 
proclamation  which  would  supplant  that 
to  which  he  had  alluded  in  public  at- 
tention and  interest.  He  would  like  to 
know  from  the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite 
— as  a  test  of  Ms  opinion  of  the  capabilitiea 
of  Lord  EHenborough  for  hu  present  posi- 
tion in  India,  whether  he  did  not  wait  the 
arrival  of  the  next  mail  with  the  utmost 
anxiety  i  And  he  would  ask  the  Court  of 
Directors  if  they  did  not  await  the  same 
event  in  a  state  of  nervous  suspense  ?  They 
were,  perhaps,  not  so  horrified  at  what  had 
been  done,  as  by  what  might  be  expected. 
"What  next?"  was  the  universal  inquiry; 
"what  nextP"  was  the  exclamation,  not 
only  at  home,  but  in  India;  and  he  would 
much  like  to  hear  from  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet "  what  next"  he  expected.  He  hoped 
that  no  hon.  Member  would  be  led  away 
by  the  eloquence  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
who  might  talk  of  the  unfairness  of  this 
attack,  and  having  exalted  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  to  the  rank  of  some  great  militaiy 
hero,  another  Charles  the  Twelfth  of 
Sweden,  or  Alexander  the  Great,  might 
contend  that  their  mighty  minds  were  not 
to  be  measured  by  the  paltry  details  from 
which  lesser  souls  gained  reputation,  or 
sustained  defeat.  He  presum^  that  hon. 
Members  would  not  imagine  it  might  be 
said  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  as  it  was  on 
the  medals  of  Alexander—"  Cam  nulh 
kosle  amgratia  est  quern  non  vicerat,  nut- 
lam  gentem  adiit  mtam  non  cahaveral," 
If  any  hon.  Gentleman  thus  regarded 
the  Governor-general,  such  an  one  he 
would  not  ask  to  vote  in  favour  of  his 
motion.  If  he  could  be  satisfied  that 
every  hon.  Member  present  had  come  down 
to  the  House  determined  to  consider  care- 
fully and  maturely  this  vital  sulject  as 
afiecting  the  empire  of  India— if  he  could 
think  that  hon.  Members  would  bring  thdr 
attention  to  bear  as  closely  upon  this  ques- 
tion, as  they  would  upon  any  matter  aflbct- 
iflg  the  adjoining  oountiT  of  Scotland,  ta 
ite  no^hbinring  om  of  lielsncl*  or  the 


of  any  city,  town,  or  bonmgfa  they 
might  represent— then  he  should  entertain 
nodoubt  of  the  success  of  his  motion.  But, 
whatever  might  be  the  issue,  be  could  not 
for  a  moment  reffret  having  hroDght  the 
question  under  Hie  conEideratkm  of  tho 
House;  for  he  solemnly  and  firmly  bs* 
lieved,  that  this  motion  was  calouUted  to 
benefit  the  people  of  India,  and.  In  to 
doing,  to  promote  the  permancut  advwi' 
tage  of  above  100A)00,000  of  our  fellow- 
subjects.  In  that  confidence  he  pUoed  the 
question  in  the  hands  of  Hm  Speaker.  It 
was — 

"  That  this  House,  having  regard  to  the  h^ 
and  ioiporlBDt  fanctioni  of  the  Oovemo^ 
general  of  India,  the  mixed  character  ef  tba 

the  Court  of  Directors  for  discon  tinning  any 
geemiog  sanction  to  idolatiy  in  India,  is  m 
opinion,  that  the  conduct  of  Lord  EIIen> 
borough,  in  issuing  the  geDend  orders  'of  tlw 
leth  November,  1S4S,  and  in  addressing  tha 
letter  or  the  same  data  toall  the  chiefs,  prioess, 
and  people  of  lodis,  respectiog  tba  restoralioo 
of  the  gates  of  a  temple  to  Somnauth,  is  noirise, 
indecorous,  and  reprehensible." 

Mr.  E,  Tennent  said,  that  without  ran- 
turing  to  address  himself  to  the  oalumoiH 
which  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  tbo 
character  of  the  Gavernor-gaDeralofliuli^ 
and  without  alteropting  to  avert  the  thrMl- 
ened  displeasure  of  the  right  hon,  Oentl>- 
man  who  had  just  sat  down,  he  would 
endeavour  to  address  the  few  obserratioM 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  on  this  ooctsioa 
to  the  specific  points  presented  bj  tho 
Speech  of  the  tight  hon.  GentlamaD.  So 
far  as  he  could  collect  from  the  Speoch 
and  the  motion  of  the  right  hon.  Qentlemaa 
the  Member  for  Northampton  ( Mr.  Vernon 
Smith),  the  chargea  which  had  been 
brought  against  tba  Govemor-ganeral  of 
India,  in  reference  to  this  proclamaliDD, 
and  the  testoraiion  of  these  trophies  io 
India,  were  these.  It  has  been  impntod 
to  him  that  he  had  invested  with  unduo 
importanea  the  restoration  to  India  of  tb« 
gates  of  Somnauth,  the  very  existence  of 
which  WW  unknown  to  the  great  mass  of 
the  population ;  that  he  bad,  in  bringiog 
than  back  within  the  Indus,  miuisteted 
rather  to  the  religiona  prejudices  than  to 
the  national  sympathies  of  the  people ;  that 
he  had  announced  his  intentiona  and  ob- 
jects in  a  proclamation,  the  style  and  die- 
tioa  of  whicli  were  ioconwitent  with  th« 
sobriety  of  the  ^igliib  dtaracter,  aod 
unbecoming  the  digaitj  of  hie  own  enlud 
poaitioo  I  tod  thaallMioai  in  irUch  MM 
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calculated  to  wound  tho  feeliagi  of  the 
HoMulman  populkiioD  of  India,  and  pro- 
TOke  rivalriea  and  jealouaj  between  them 
and  the  other  inhabitanta  of  Hindostan, 
At  to  the  firit  of  these  aiaerlioni,  that  the 
very  eiiiteoce  of  theae  {;Btea,  and  their 
removal  to  Obaznee,  800  yean  ago,  wai 
utterly  unknown  to  the  people  of  India; 
he  (Hr.  EmenonTennenl)  took  leave  to 
queilion  its  accuracy.  It  ia  true  that  other 
•poila  of  Somnauth  have  been  authenti- 
cated and  identified;  and  it  ii  also  true 
that  no  gpecific  mention  haa  been  made 
of  those  gales  by  any  native  historian  ;  nor 
U  their  deportation  recorded  by  the  poeii 
or  annalists  of  the  Mahometan  conque- 
ror of  India  ;  but  it  is  likewise  true  that, 
notwithstanding  this,  their  recollection  has 
been  preserved  in  a  record  mocb  more 
widely  difTused  than  a  page  in  an  historian 
or  a  couplet  in  a  puet,  namely,  in  the  oral 
traditions  and  papular  legends  of  the 
country  ;  and  the  importance  which  at- 
tached to  them  in  the  sympathies  of  the 
nation  is  abundantly  attested  by  their 
having  been  made  s  subject  of  grave  nego- 
tiation between  Runjeel  Singh  and  Shah 
Soojah,  and  their  restoration  importuned 
in  the  same  document  in  which  the  ambi- 
tious chief  of  the  Sikhs  treats  for  the 
exchange  of  provinces,  the  surrender  of 
cities,  and  the  maintenance  of  armies. 
The  bare  mention  of  these  gates  in  a  state 
Paper  of  so  mncb  importance,  at  once 
bespeaks  them  to  have  been  an  object  of 
high  interest  to  the  people  of  India.  And 
a  still  more  striking  proof  of  their  import- 
ance in  popular  estimation  is  the  fact,  that 
of  all  toe  important  demands  made  by 
Runjeet  Singh  the  only  one  which  was 
resisted  and  refused  by  Shah  Socjah,  was 
his  request  for  the  restoration  of  these 
very  gates.  These  two  incidents,  tsken 
in  conjunction,  the  demand  and  the  refu- 
sal, at  once  dispose  of  the  gratuitous  asser- 
tion that  the  very  existence  of  these  gates 
was  unknown  or  indifferent  to  the  people 
of  India ;  and  if  any  doubt  remained  upon 
that  point,  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  had  efiec- 
tually  removed  it  by  the  weight  of  his 
authority.  In  his  first  work  upon  Aff- 
ghanistan,  in  speaking  of  Ghuznee,  he 
says 

"  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  mtcr  of 
the  Punjaub,  in  a  negotiation  which  he  Islcly 
carried  on  with  tlie  ea-King  of  Cabul,  Soojsb- 
ool-Moolk  stipulated,  as  ode  of  the  conditions 
«f  hi*  restoration  to  tha  throne  of  his  ancestors, 
that  ha  should  delivai  up  the  saodaUwood 
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at  the  sbrioe  of  tha  Emparor  Mahmood, 
beiog  the  same  which  were  brought  from 
Somnauth,  in    India,    when    that    dsstroyat 

■  the  Idol,  and  the  precious  sioikes  nil 

hit  body.  Upwards  of  eight  handrad 
yesra  have  elapsed  since  the  spoliatioa,  bat 
the  Hindoo  still  remembers  il,tboagh  tkaoa 

have  so  long  adonied  the  tosao  of  Iha 
linttBD  Mahmood." 

He  (Mr.  Emeraon  Tenoeni)  m^t  bm 
mention  that  in  the  letter  of  RpDJeet 
Singh,  to  which  he  had  before  alluded,  aa 
lirinted  by  the  House  of  Commons,  ihart 
occurs  an  obvious  mistake,  whether  of  the 
transcriber  or  trantUtor,  to  which  may  ba 
traced  much  of  the  excited  feeling  and 
misrepresentation  which  prevails  out  of 
doors  upon  this  subject.  Runjeet  Singh 
is  there  made  to  require  of  Shah  Soojah 
[hat- 

The  portals  of  Sandal,  which  hare  boon 
carried  away  to  Ohninee  from  Jaggenaat, 
should  ba  delir ered  up  to  the  Hobanjah." 

The  very  name  of  Joggeraaut  ia  asso- 
ciated in  this  country  with  wmethiag 
odious  and  repulsive ;  but  its  ii»ertioa 
here  is  a  manifest  error.  Hie  temple  of 
Somnauth  had  no  connection  whatsoever 
with  the  worship  of  Jugsemaut.  Jug- 
gernaut is  another  name  ror  Krishna,  to 
whom  the  celebrated  temple  is  dedicated 
Cattack,  whilst  that  of  Somoanth  was 
lacred  to  Siva.  The  error  bad  obvioasly 
arisen  from  substituting,  in  the  inaacrip* 
lion,  the  name  of  Juggernaut  for  Jooa- 
ghnr,  which  is  the  district  in  which  Som- 
nauth is  situated,  and  has  occasionallj 
given  its  name  to  the  temple.    This  error 

itself  immaterial,  and  trivial  as  affiicts 
the  question  at  issue ;  hut  its  correction 
disposes  of  one  populsr  means  of  attack- 
ing the  Govern  or- genera  I  by  saying  that 
he  bad  stepped  out  of  his  way  to  pay  a 

Sratuitous  complintent  to  the  sbrioe  of 
nggernaut.  It  does  more.  It  shows  that 
Runjeet  Singh,  in  designating  these  gates, 
not  by  the  name  of  an  idol  or  a  temple, 
but  by  that  of  a  province  of  Hindostan, 
was  eager  to  procure  their  restoration,  nitt 
as  a  religious,  but  as  a  purely  national 
trophy.  In  fact,  if  one  areumcnt  miwe 
convincing  than  another  could  be  addnced 
to  divest  the  restoration  of  ihese  gates  of 
the  remotest  relation  to  a  superatitious  or 
devotional  object,  it  would  be  the  ainpla 
fact  of  their  being  demanded  so  earnestly 
by  Runjeet  Singh,  by  the  chief  of  the 
Sikhs,  a  people  who,  though  Hindoo*  fav 
d«K«ntf  profesi  a  national  laligim  ^aCB 
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more  closely  allied  to  Mahometanism  than 
to  Hindooism,  and  equally  detested  by 
both — a  people  who,  within  the  last  three 
centuries,  have  invented  a  religion  for 
themselves,  not  merely  ridiculing  and  re- 
jecting the  polytheism  and  idolatry  of  the 
Hindoos,  but  abolishing  that  which  is  the 
stay  and  the  perpetuation  of  Brahminism, 
the  distinctions  of  castes.  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm, in  his  able  narrative  of  this  remark- 
able race,  who,  from  an  unimportant 
sect  of  Dissenters,  have  gradually  grown 
into  a  powerful  nation,  thus  forcibly  pro- 
nounces their  entire  want  of  sympathy 
and  absence  of  all  identity  with  the  super- 
stitions of  the  Hindoos : — 

"  It  is  impossible,'^  he  says,  "  to  reconcile 
the  religion  and  usages  of  the  Sikhs  with  the 
belief  of  the  Hindoos ;  it  proceeds  at  once  to 
subvert  the  foundation  of  the  whole  system  ; 
wherever  it  prevails  the  institutions  of  Bramah 
must  fall.  The  admission  of  proselytes — the 
abolitions  of  tlie  distinctions  of  caste — the 
eating  of  all  kinds  of  iiesh,  except  cows — the 
forms  of  religious  worship— and  the  indis- 
criminate devotion  of  Sikhs  to  arms — are 
ordinances  altogether  irreconcileable  with  the 
Hindoo  mythology,  and  have  rendered  the 
religion  of  the  Sikhs  as  obnoxious  to  the 
Brahmins  and  higher  tribes  of  the  Hindoos  as 
it  is  popular  with  the  lower  orders  of  that 
numerous  class  of  mankind." — Sir  /•  MaL 
colm*t  Sikhs,  p.  151. 

Now  could  anythingbe  moreobvioustban 
the  fact,  that  the  head  of  a  religion  such 
as  this  must  have  sought  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  gates  of  Somnauth,  exclusively 
as  a  national  trophy,  and  entirely  irrespec- 
tive of  that  superstitious  feeling  with  which 
it  is  now  sought  to  connect  them,  and  of 
which  his  own  nation  were  the  most  pro- 
minent and  remarkable  opponents — a  na- 
tion which  had  waged  successful  war 
against  the  very  worship  of  Siva  and 
Somnauth  itself?  In  fact,  as  a  religious 
relic,  the  gates  of  Somnauth  are  utterly 
valueless  and  insignificant ;  but  their  me- 
mory is  still  preserved  by  the  Hindoos  as  a 
painful  memorial  of  the  most  devastating 
invasion  that  ever  desolated  Hindostan. 
The  twelfth  expedition  of  Mahmoud,  the 
Ghuznevide,  into  India,  which  occupied 
from  two  to  three  years  of  incessant  plun- 
der and  warfare,  has  for  eight  centuries 
been  referred  to  as  the  most  fearful  event 
in  her  annals.  It  was  celebrated  in  the 
poem  of  Ferdousi,  the  Homer  of  the  East, 
who  himself  lived  at  the  court  of  the  con- 
queror: it  was  sung  in  the  verses  of  Sadi, 
the  most  popular  poet  of  Persia ;  it  was 


narrated,  in  all  its  details,  by  Ferishta,  the 
historian  of  the  Mussulman  princes  of 
India.  It  was  absurd,  therefore,  to  talk 
of  these  trophies  being  unknown  and  un- 
interesting to  the  people  of  India;  and  it 
was  the  knowledge  of  the  contrary,  con- 
firmed by  the  recent  application  of  Run- 
jeet  Singh,  that  suggested  to  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportu- 
nity presented  to  him  of  performing  an  act 
which  would  be  at  once  soothing  to  the 
national  vanity,  and  grateful  to  the  national 
sympathies  of  the  Hindoo  population,  by 
returning  to  them  this  memorial  of  an 
ancient,  and  now,  for  the  first  time, avenged 
aggression  on  their  country.  But  Lord 
Ellenborough  did  more— he  made  their 
removal  subservient  to  another  and  an 
equally  important  purpose— it  enabled  him 
to  leave  behind,  in  Afghanistan,  a  record 
of  the  victorious  presence  of  an  English 
army,  without,  at  the  same  time,  leaving  a 
stain  on  the  reputation  of  British  hu<' 
manity — by  depriving  the  Affghans  of  that 
which  for  eight  centuries  had  been  their 
proudest  trophy  of  their  national  ascen- 
dency ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  explicit, 
both  as  to  this  specific  intention,  and 
likewise  as  to  the  absence  of  the  remotest 
religious  allusion,  than  the  terms  in  which 
Lord  Ellenborough  directed  the  restoration 
of  these  gates  to  India  in  the  orders  to 
General  Nott,  of  July  4,  in  which  he 
directs  his  advance  from  Candahar  to 
Ghuznee. 

'^  If,"  he  says,  '^  you  should  be  enabled  by 
a  coup^dt-mam  to  ^et  possession  of  Ghuznee 
and  Cabul,  you  will  act  as  you  see  fit,  and 
leave  behind  decisive  proofs  of  the  power  of 
the  British  arms  without  impeaching  its  hu- 
manity. You  will  bring  away  from  &e  tomb 
of  Mahmoud  of  Ghuinee  his  club  which  hangs 
over  it." 

Surely  the  club  of  Mahmoud,  the 
Ghuznevide,  was  not  possibly  selected  aa 
any  object  of  religious  veneration  by  the 
Hindoos;  but  Lord  Ellenborough  con* 
tinues,— 

^  And  you  will  bring  away  the  gates  of  his 
tomb,  which  were  the  gates  of  the  templls  of 
Somnauth.'^ 

But  were  even  these  to  be  taken  as  ireli- 
gious  trophies  ?    Far  from  it* 

**  These,"  said  Lord  Ellenborough,  **  these 
will  be  the  just  trophies  of  your  successful 
marches.'' 

And  the  certainty  that  it  was  as  trophies 
of  war,  and  of  war  alonoitbat  Lord  Ellen- 
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boroagh  reg;arded  them,  is  confirmed  not 
by  this  despatch  alone,  but  by  the  terms 
of  the  order  to  the  army  of  the  16th  No- 
Tember,  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
asked  the  House  to  censure,  directing 
their  transmission  to  Guzerat  by  miliury 
escort,  composed  of  Sepoys  with  their 
native  Subadars  and  Jemadars,  com- 
manded by  an  European  officer,  who  was 
to  be  selected  from  his  having  been  ac- 
tually present  at  the  assault  on  Ghuznee, 
a  military  parade  which  would  have  been 
actually  illegal  under  the  existing  regula- 
tions in  India,  had  the  occasion  of  its 
exhibition  been  one  in  any  degree  con- 
nected with  the  religious  observances  of 
the  people.  But  a  very  brief  time  has 
elapsed  since  the  iisuing  of  these  orders, 
to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
alluded,  for  discontinuing  in  every  instance 
the  attendance  of  the  military  in  India 
at  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  na- 
tives. Tliese  orders  were  rederated  and 
confirmed  by  Lord  Ellenborough  him- 
self, whilst  latelv  at  the  head  of  the 
Board  of  Control  ^  and  had  the  march, 
therefore,  directed  by  Lord  Ellenborough, 
been  in  the  remotest  degree  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  religious  procession — had  it 
not  been  in  the  strictest  sense  a  military 
movement,  the  regulations  of  the  Indian 
army  would  have  precluded  the  possibility 
of  its  being  attended  by  the  military  de- 
monstrations directed  by  him  in  his  order 
of  the  16th  November.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has,  upon  conjectural  premises, 
arrived  at  a  definite  conclusion  in  its  own 
mind ;  but  the  converse  of  his  own  propo- 
sition would  lead  legitimately  to  a  totally 
different  result*  On  the  assumption  that 
it  was  a  matter  connected  with  the  reli- 
giotts  superstitions  of  the  people  of  India, 
he  concludes  that  the  order  directing  the 
attendance  of  the  military  was  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  regulations  of  the  Government 
of  India,  with  reference  to  the  Indian  army. 
But  it  was  equally  open  to  him  to  infer 
from  the  ascertain^  presence  of  the  sepoys 
and  their  ofiScers,  an  attendance  which 
woald  have  been  irregolar  had  any  reli- 
gious ceremony  been  in  contemplation, 
that  none  sucn  was  intended,  and  that 
none  such  actually  took  place.  And  the 
very  wording  of  the  proclamation  itself, 
which  had  called  forth  such  storms  of  de- 
clamation, attested  the  anxiety  with  which 
Lord  Ellenborough  had  studied  to  make 
it  clear  and  intelligible  that  the  whole  pa- 
geant was  hot  an  offering  to  an  idolaifous 


temple,  but  a  triumph  over  a  vanquished 
enemy.  If  we  were  to  believe  thoee  who 
impugned  the  motives  of  that  proclamatioii 
they  wouM  persuade  the  House  that  tha 
restoration  of  these  gates  was  a  tribute  to 
the  national  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  bat 
the  proclamation  itself  expressly  declared 
that  they  were  restored  as  ''  the  poodest 
record  of  their  national  glory  and  a  proof 
of  their  superiority  in  arms  over  the  aatioiia 
of  the  Indus  ;**  it  announces  their  approach 
as  a  *'  glorious  trophy^of  aieligioosstnig* 
gle  ?  No,  but  <'  of  successful  war,**  and 
Lord  Ellenborough  claimed  the  confidence 
of  the  Princes  of  India  towards  the  Britiah 
Government  for  having  exerted  the  power 
of  its  arms  "  to  restore  to  India  the  gates 
of  the  Temple  of  Somnauth,  to  long  the 
memorial  of  their  subjection  to  tbeAff- 
^hans."  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Northampton  had  cooleiidad 
that,  as  these  gates  were  unvalued  and 
unimportant  to  the  people  of  India,  their 
restoration  was  **  unwise,"  and  oo  the 
presumption  that  their  restoration  wu  a 
religious  proceeding,  andconsaqnentlj  the 
order  for  the  attemiance  of  the  soldiera  a 
breach  of  the  regalationa  of  the  Indian 
army,  he  had  called  upon  the  Houeo  to 
pronounoe  it  *<  reprehensible.'*  Bat  aa  he 
had  shown  that  it  wu  a  matlir  of  hii;li 
national  interest  to  the  people  of  India,' 
the  first  accusation  at  once  fell  lo  the 
ground,  and  as  eteiy  allusion  to  valigioae 
considerationa  was  stndioosly  wroided  by 
Lord  Ellenborough,  and  disproved  by  tha 
very  words  of  his  orders  and  prodaaM^ 
tions,  the  second  charge  of  course  became 
equally  untenable.  But  the  gravamen  of 
the  charge  against  Lord  ^enboroogh 
seemed  to  attach  less  to  the  matur  than 
to  the  style  of  the  proolamatkw,  in  whidi 
it  was  contended  he  bad  compromised  tba 
decorum  and  purity  of  the  Bngliah  eha* 
racter,  and  the  dinity  of  a  Governor- 
general  of  India.  Without  criticising  par* 
ticular  phrasee.  or  defending  particular 
passages,  he  did  not  hesiuto  to  dodara 
that  the  entire  style  and  phraseotogr  of 
that  proclamation  was  not  confermabfe  to 
his  ideas  of  taste  and  propriety  in  audi 
documenta.  But  when  he  made  that 
avowd,  and  when  hon.  Members  on  the 
other  side  made  similar  declaratiooa,  the 
justification  of  Lord  Ellenborough  might 
be  made  in  the  simple  reply,  that  it  was 
not  to  please  their  preferences,  or  his  (Mr. 
E.  Tcnnent's  tastes,  nor  in  eooforasity  to 
any  European  standard,  that  that  prada* 
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maUon  had  been  issued.  That  proclama- 
tioQ  was  not  issued  in  English,  nor  ad- 
dressed to  the  British  population  of  India, 
but  was  promulgated  in  Hindoo,  and 
couched  in  such  terms  and  phraseology  as 
was  conformable  to  the  Oriental  tastes  and 
the  usage  of  the  native  population  of 
India,  on  whose  minds  alone  it  was  de- 
signed to  make  a  favourable  impression. 
In  judging,  therefore,  of  that  proclamation 
it  was  absurd  to  think  of  testing  it  by  the 
standard  of  English  taste  or  of  European 
composition;  it  should  be  compared  solely 
with  those  similar  documents  in  use  among 
those  to  whom  it  was  addressed, documents 
which  were  conformable  to  Oriental  man- 
ners; and  which  accurately  follow  Oriental 
models,  and,  compared  with  the  extrava- 
gance of  these,  the  proclamation  of  Lord  El- 
lenborough  will  be  found  to  present  scarcely 
a  passage  to  censure.  The  House  would 
perhaps  permit  him  (Mr.  E.  Tennent)  to 
quote  one  or  two  illustrations  of  this  pre- 
vailing Oriental  style  of  state  documents, 
and  he  would  select  them  from  no  distant 
period  or  antiquated  dates.  In  1836 
Dost  Mahomed,  in  writing  from  Cabul  to 
congratulate  Lord  Auckland  on  his  arrival 
in  India,  thus  speaks,  in  a  letter  on  or- 
dinary public  business,  in  apostrophising 
his  Lordship's  advent : — 

^AMEIB  DOST  MAHOMBD  KHAV  TO  LORD 
▲UCKLAKD. 

<'  Cabul,  May  31j  1836. 

(After  compliments)— -''As  I  have  been 
long  attached  to  the  British  Government  by 
the  ties  of  friendship  and  afTectioQ,  the  late  in- 
telligence of  your  Lordship's  arrival,  enlight- 
ening with  your  presence  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  diffusing  over  Ilindostan  the  bright- 
ness of  your  countenance,  has  afforded  me 
extreme  gratification.  And  the  field  of  my 
hopes  (which  had  before  been  chilled  by  the 
cold  blast  of  the  times)  has  by  the  happy 
tidings  of  your  Lordship's  arrival  become  the 
envy  of  the  garden  of  Paradise.  I  hope  your 
Lordship  will  regard  me  and  my  country  as 
your  own.  Whatever  directions  your  Lord- 
ship may  be  pleased  to  issue  for  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country,  I  will  act  accordingly." 

He  would  offer  them  but  one  other 
specimen,  written  by  one  of  these  very 
princes  of  India  to  whom  Lord  EUenbo- 
rough's  proclamation  was  addressed,  and 
of  course  in  the  very  style  and  diction  in 
which  such  a  potentate  would  expect  to 
be  addressed  in  return.  Runjeet  Singh, 
in  1831,  in  returning  thanks  to  the  British 
Minister  for  the  present  of  horses  for- 
warded to  him,  under  the  charge  of  Sir 


Alexander  Burnes,  expresses  his  gratitude 
in  the  following  style — a  style  very  disso* 
nant  to  our  ideas  of  beauty  and  taste,  but, 
no  doubt,  perfectly  familiar  and  conform- 
able to  his  own : — 

^At  a  happy  moment,  when  the  balmy 
zephyrs  of  spring  were  blowing  from  the  gaiw 
den  of  friendship,  and  wafting  to  my  senses 
the  grateful  perfume  of  its  flowers,  your  Ex- 
cellency's epistle,  every  letter  of  which  is  a 
new  blown  rose  on  the  branch  of  regard,  and 
every  word  a  blooming  fruit  on  the  tree  of 
esteem,  was  delivered  to  me  by  Mr.  Bumes 
and  Mr«  John  Leckie,  who  were  appointed  to 
convey  to  me  some  horses  of  superior  quality, 
of  singular  beauty,  of  Alpine  form,  and  ele- 
phantine stature,  admirable  even  in  their  own 
country,  which  has  been  sent  as  a  present  to 
me  by  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
together  with  a  large  and  elegant  carriage. 
These  presents,  owing  to  the  care  of  the  above 
gentlemen,  have  arrived  by  way  of  the  river 
Scinde,  in  perfect  safety,  and  have  been  de- 
livered to  me,  together  with  your  Excelleney's 
letter,  which  breathes  the  spirit  of  friendship, 
by  that  nightingale  of  the  garden  of  eloquence, 
that  bird  of  the  winged  words  of  sweet  dis- 
course, Mr.  Bumes,  and  the  receipt  of  them 
has  caused  a  thousand  emotions  of  pleasure 
and  delight  to  arise  in  my  breast.  By  the 
favour  of  Sri  Akal  Poorukh  Jeeg,  there  are  in 
my  stables  valuable  and  high*bred  horses  from 
the  different  districts  of  Hindoostan  from  Turk- 
istan,  and  Persia;  but  none  of  them  will  bear 
comparison  with  those  presented  to  me  by  the 
king  through  your  excellency :  fbr  these  ani- 
mals, in  beauty,  stature,  and  disposition,  sur- 
pass the  horses  of  every  city  and  every  country 
m  the  world.  On  beholding  their  shoes,  the 
new  moon  turned  pale  with  envy,  and  nearly 
disappeared  from  the  sky.  Such  horses  the 
eye  of  the  sun  has  never  before  beheld  in  his 
course  through  the  universe.  Unable  to  be- 
stow upon  them  in  writing  the  praises  that 
they  merit,  I  am  compelled  to  throw  the  reins 
on  the  neck  of  the  steed  of  description  and 
relinquish  the  pursuit.'' 

Now  he  would  put  it  to  the  sense  of  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  House  and  the  country 
whether  it  be  fair  to  Lord  Ellenborough, 
when  discussing  his  papers  in  communica- 
tion with  a  people  accustomed  to  such  a 
style  as  this,  to  judge  of  them  by  the  cold 
rules  of  English  propriety,  and  to  contrast 
them  with  the  rigid  models  of  Engliah 
style.  But  although  he  (Mr.  E.  Tennent) 
could  not,  as  he  had  stated,  profess  to  ad- 
mire the  style  and  composition  of  Lord 
Ellenborough's  proclamation^  still,  he  was 
equally  far  from  concurring  in  the  censure 
cast  upon  it.  He  could  not  bot  think 
that  it  was  one  of  those  events  in  which 
Lord  Ellenborough  was  called  upon  to 
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express  himself  in  terms  somewhat  more 
elevated  than  would  l>e  called  for  on  or- 
dinary occasions.  He  could  not  imagine 
even  a  Governor-general  dilating  on  a 
subject  which  has  been  for  800  years  the 
theme  of  the  poets  of  Persia,  and  ihe  his- 
torians of  Delhi,  and  delivering  himself 
in  the  same  cold  and  cautious  phraseology 
in  which  he  would  make  an  indent  for 
stationery,  or  announce  an  official  ap- 
pointment in  the  Gazette.  It  would 
scarcely  be  contended  that  it  would  have 
been  befitting  such  an  occasion  to  send 
the  ancient  gates  of  Somnauth  to  the 
Guicowar  of  Guzerat  "  with  the  compli- 
ments of  the  Governor-general  ;*'  nor 
would  even  the  proverbial  sobriety  and 
gravity  of  the  English  deportment  have 
constrained  him  to  forward  them  down 
the  Indus  with  a  bill  of  lading,  '*  shipped 
in  good  condition,  and  to  be  delivered  to 
the  custom-house  officers  of  Pattaw  Som- 
nauth.*' A  proclamation  was  to  be  issued, 
not  in  English,  or  for  the  European  popu- 
lation of  India,  but  in  Persian  and  Hin- 
dostanee,  and  although  he  (Mr.  E.  Ten- 
nent)  did  not  pretend  to  such  a  critical 
knowledge  of  Oriental  literature,  as  to  pro- 
nounce upon  the  suitability  and  propriety 
of  every  letter  and  line  of  its  composition, 
he  had  seen  enough  of  Oriental  manners 
and  habits,  to  be  well  aware  that  they 
managed  these  matters  differently  from 
the  people  of  England,  and  that  the  suc- 
cess of  every  demonstration,  such  as  that 
contemplated  by  the  Govemor-general, 
was  entirely  dependent  on  its  conformity 
to,  or  departure  from,  the  established 
usages  and  modes  of  expresssion  of  those 
whom  it  was  designed  to  gratify  or  com- 
pliment. As  to  the  act  itself  of  bringing 
back  these  ancient  trophies  from  Gbuznee 
to  Guzerat,  he  (Mr.  E.  Tennent)  had 
heard  no  other  condemnation  of  it  than 
that  which  sprung  out  of  the  apprehen- 
sions of  those  who  looked  on  them  as  the 
gatt-s  of  a  temple,  but  who  would  have 
found  no  fault  had  they  belonged  to  a 
secular  building.  But  he  had  never  heard 
Lord  Liverpool  condemned  as  an  abettor 
of  Catholicism  l>ecause,  on  the  dispersion 
of  the  Louvre,  he  had  sanctioned  the 
restoration  of  the  Madonnas  and  Virgins 
to  the  cathedrals  and  churches  of  Italy — 
and  he  firmly  believed  that  the  act  of 
Lord  Ellenborough  was  equally  uncon- 
nected with  a  single  feeling  of  partiality 
or  of  difference  for  the  superstitions  of 
the    Hindoos.     And    in  restoring  those 


gates,  after  a  captivity  of  eight  cantariet, 
not  to  the  devotees  of  a  temple,  bot  to  the 
universal  people  of  India,  he  considered' 
that  he  would  have  neutralised  the  im- 
pression likely  to  l>e  created  by  so  extra- 
ordinary an  event  had  he  notified  its  oc- 
currence to  an  Oriental  people  in  terms 
less  impressive  than  were  called  for  by  so 
remarkable  an  occasion.  But  then,  the 
last  and  most  important  of  all  the  objec- 
tions adduced  against  Lord  Elleoborough's 
restoration  of  these  trophies  to  the  Hin- 
doos is  that  which  springs  from  an  appre- 
hension that  this  act  may  be  regarded  as 
an  insult  or  a  slight  to  the  Mossulinao  in- 
habitants of  India,  who  will  resent  it  ts 
an  indignity  thus  offered  to  the  memory 
of  Mahmoud,  the  Guznevite,  and  a  tri- 
umph over  their  co-religionists,  the  Aff- 
ghans.  Was  there  any  validity  in  this 
objection  ?  Was  there  anything  in  Loitl 
Ellenborough's  act,  or  in  his  prodamatioD, 
calculated  to  excite  religious  jealousy,  or 
disturb  the  religious  repose  of  India,  he 
(Mr.  E.  Tennent)  would  be  the  first  to 
claim  for  it  the  gravest  consideration  of 
the  Government  and  the  House.  But  be 
thought  those  who  urged  this  objection, 
and  who  argued  upon  the  grounds  of  an 
assumed  veneration  for  Mahmoiid,of  Ghoz- 
nee,  or  any  supposed  sympathv  with  the 
Afigbans,  on  the  part  of  the  Mussulmans 
of  India,  spoke  with  a  very  imperfect  recol- 
lection of  the  events  of  Aflfghan  history — 
and  from  a  fanciful  rather  than  an  ex- 
perimental apprehension  of  excitement  on 
the.  part  of  the  Mahometans.  Not  only 
was  Mahmood  himself,  in  his  Indian  ex- 
peditions perfectly  impartial  in  his  attacks 
upon  Hindoos  and  Mahometans— having 
laid  waste,  amongst  others,  the  territories 
of  the  Mussulman  ruler  of  Moultan,  but 
bis  successors  in  the  dynasty  of  Affgfaanis- 
tan  have  been,  for  a  succession  of  ages, 
the  scourge  and  the  terror  of  the  Mussul- 
man sovereigns  and  Mussulman  people  of 
India.  Every  invasion  that  ever  swept 
over  Hindostan  has  been  poured  forth 
from  the  mountains  and  gorges  of  the 
Affghans— -between  the  eleventh  and  the 
seventeenth  centuries  not  fewer  than 
thirty  desolating  wars  which  have  burst 
upon  India,  destroying  indifferently  Hin- 
doo and  Mussulman,  have  all  issued  from 
the  passes  of  the  Khyber,  the  Bolan ;  and 
even  so  late  m  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  the  grandfather  of  Shah  Soojah 
himself,  emulous  of  the  feme  of  his  pre- 
decesiorsy  planned  and  execnted  a  descent 
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upon  Delhi,  directed  against  the  Mussul- 
man Emperor,  whose  capital  he  sacked, 
and  whose  subjects  he  carried  off  in  cap- 
tivity to  Candahar.  If,  after  eight  cen- 
turies 'of  ravages  and  wrongs,  the  Mus- 
suhnans  of  India  evince  such  a  sympa- 
thy for  the  punishment  inflicted  on  the 
Affghans,  as  to  create  an  alarm  lest  they 
should  exhibit  some  dissatisfaction  at  the 
spoliation  of  Ghuznee,  or  that  their  revolt 
might  be  anticipated  in  revenge  for  the 
restoration  of  the  gates  of  Somnauth, 
surely  it  must  have  occurred  to  those  who 
now  feel  those  lively  anxieties  and  appre- 
hensions to  inquire  what  must  have  been 
the  indignant  feelings  of  these  same 
Mussulmans  of  India,  when  during  the 
course  of  1839  and  1840  they  saw  the 
British  army  carrying  6re  and  devastation 
into  Affghanistan,  and  bearing  back,  not 
the  gates  of  a  Hindoo  temple  from  Ghuz- 
nee, but  a  despoiled  and  deposed  Mussul- 
man sovereign  from  Cabul.  The  Mussul- 
mans of  India  during  all  these  events,  so 
much  more  calculated  than  any  act  of 
Lord  EUenborough,  to  arouse  their  dor- 
mant sympathies  for  the  Affghans,  if  any 
such  existed,  had  exhibited,  at  the  utmost, 
an  indifference  to  their  progress,  and  from 
all  that  he  could  learn,  if  their  feelings 
were  roused,  on  the  present  occasion  at 
all,  it  would  be  in  a  manifestation  of 
their  sympathy  with  their  Hindoo  fellow- 
countrymen  over  the  humiliation  of  their 
common  oppressors.  But  the  object  and 
the  animus  of  this  motion  cannot  be  mis- 
taken by  the  House,  and  would  not  be 
misunderstood  by  the  country.  The  dis- 
astrous policy  of  the  late  Governor-general 
of  India  required  some  palliation,  and  it 
had  been  sought  for  in  vain  attempts  to 
impugn  the  policy  of  his  successor.  Before 
the  close  of  the  last  Session  of  Parliament, 
and  for  months  before  the  present  Session 
had  commenced,  the  country  rang  with 
denunciations  of  the  disgraceful  and  dis- 
honouring proceeding  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough.  Even  the  noble  Lord  opposite, 
the  Member  for  Tiverton  (Lord  Palmers- 
ton)  protested  in  his  place,  whilst  speak- 
ing under  the  delusion  that  those  were 
the  acts  of  Lord  EUenborough  which  now 
turn  out  to  have  been  the  acts  of  Lord 
Auckland,  that — 

"  He  could  not  conceive  a  fouler  dishonour, 
an  act  that  would  dye  the  cheek  of  every  Kng- 
lishroan  with  a  deeper  blush,  or  strike  a  more 
fatal  blow  at  our  empire  in  India/' 

than  the  acts  which  he  groiindlessly  as- 
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cribed  to  the  present  Governor-general  of 
India.  Echoing  his  denunciations,  the 
whole  Liberal  press  of  England  strove  to 
cover  the  retreat  of  Lord  Auckland  by 
reiterating  the  most  violent  and  founda- 
tionless  accusations  against  Lord  Ellen- 
borough.  It  was  imputed  to  him  that, 
in  issuing  the  order  of  the  19th  of  April 
for  the  evacuation  of  Affghanistan,  he  ex- 
hibited inhuman  neglect  as  to  the  fate  of 
the  prisoners  at  Cabul,  a  wanton  abandon- 
ment of  the  troops  in  garrison  in  Affghan- 
istan, and  a  culpable  indifference  to  British 
honour,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  re- 
nown and  reputation  of  the  British  army. 
And  in  support  of  these  baseless  assump- 
tions,  it  has  been  insidiously  asserted  that 
the  resolution  to  withdraw  within  the 
Indus  was  taken  upon  his  indivi- 
dual responsibility,  without  the  con- 
cert of  those  military  chiefs,  on  whose 
counsel  he  was  bound  to  rely,  and 
that  he  has  been  constrained  by  their  in- 
dignant remonstrances  to  revoke  his  rash 
determination,  and  direct  an  onward  move« 
ment  to  Cabul.  One  by  one  these  gratu^ 
itous  and  false  accusations  found  ample 
refutation^  and  the  final  publication  of  the 
despatches  abundantly  attested  that,  so  far 
from  exhibiting  indifference  to  the  fate  of 
the  prisoners,  the  order  for  retiring  was 
accompanied  by  the  most  effectual  instruc- 
tions for  their  enlargement.  So  far  from 
an  abandonment  of  the  garrisons  in  Aff- 
ghanistan, that  order  was  not  issued  till 
Ghuznee  had  fallen,  and  was  not  to  be 
executed  until  Jellalabad  should  have  been 
relieved — and  so  far  from  exhibiting  an 
indifference  to  the  jeopardised  honour  of 
the  British  army,  Lord  EUenborough  ex- 
pressly states,  in  his  instructions  to  the 
Commander-in-chief,  his  anxious  hopes 
that  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from 
Jellalabad  will  be  effected  '^  only  after  the 
infliction  of  a  severe  blow  on  the  army  of 
Affghanistan."  And  so  far  from  his  reso- 
lution having  been  taken  without  the  co- 
operation of  his  military  advisers,  it  is  not 
only  conclusive  as  to  his  prudence  and 
discretion,  to  find  abundant  proofs  that 
his  order  was  founded  on  their  information 
and  advices,  but  it  is  infinitely  honourable 
to  his  sagacity  and  foresight  that  it  was 
likewise  issued  in  anticipation  of  their 
wishes  and  conclusions.  Thus  foiled  (said 
the  hon.  Member  in  conclusion,  addressing 
the  Opposition)  in  every  attempt  to  assail 
the  material  policy  of  the  Governor- 
general,  but  not  to  be  baffled  in  the  search 
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for  some  one  point  of  detail,  however  un- 
important— some  trivial  oversight  to  which 
censure  might  be  attempted  with  success, 
you  now  fasten  (pursued  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man) upon  the  somewhat  unusual  style  of 
a  proclamation — you  profess  to  discover 
that  its  promulgation  is  unwise,  that  its 
diction  is  indecorous,  and  its  allusions 
reprehensible,  and  forthwith  you  pounce 
down  upon  this  one  happily  discovered 
point,  in  order  to  assail  in  his  absence  the 
well-earned  reputation  of  the  Governor- 
general  of  India.     You  would  deny  all 
merit  to  the  Governor-general  in  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  achievements,  because  you 
discover,  or  fancy  you  discover,  something 
distasteful  in  the    details.      You  6nd  it 
convenient  to  forget  his  months  of  anxiety 
at  the  seat  of  Government — sustaining  and 
inspiriting  the  counsels  of  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  have  been  his  supporters, 
but  whom   he  found  prostrate  and  pa- 
ralyzed   by  the  intelligence  of  your  dis- 
asters— you  forget  his  months  of  vigilance 
and  toil  in  the  vicinity  of  the  seat  of  war, 
consulting  for  the  rescue  of  your  invested 
garrisons,  and  providing  for  the  safety  of 
your  panic-struck  and  half-equipped  forces. 
You  forget  hit  prodigious  exertions  in  col- 
lecting from  the  distant  regions  of  India 
the  remnants  of  the  almost  annihilated 
race  of  camels  to  furnish  the  means  either 
of  advance  or  retreat  for  your  army*  You 
forget   the    consummate   judgment  and 
ability  with  which  he  planned  the  last 
movement  upon  Affghanistan,  in  which, 
during  the  brief  space  of  a  single  month 
his  generals  re-enacted  all  the  events  of 
your  protracted  campaigns,  including  a 
conquest  of  Ghuznee  and  a  second  cap- 
ture of  Cabul.     You  forget  how,  having 
accomplished  all  this,  he  has  brought  back 
your    armies   in    safety    to    the    Sutlej, 
crowned  with  honours,  and  laden  with  tro- 
phies, to  receive  the   congratulations  of 
their  delighted  fellow-countrymen  within 
the  frontiers  of  your  own  dominions.     All 
this  you    find   it  convenient  to  forget; 
but  you  would  withhold   from  him  the 
honours,  and  deny  him  the  honours  and 
the    enjoyment    of  his    laboriously    ac- 
quired   reputation,     because     you    have 
alighted  by  chance  upon  one  of  his  nu- 
merous state  papers,  the  style  and  the 
imagery  of  which  are  not  commensurate 
with  the  standard  of  your  taste,  which  it 
was  never  designed   to  please.     But  the 
House  is  neither  no  oblivions  of  his  actions 
nor  so  ungratefully  insensible  to  his  de- 


serts, aa  to  tarnish  the  honoan  which  it 
has  so  recently  accorded  to  himi  coneiir- 
ring  in  your  vote  of  insulated  censure ; 
and  this  country  will  not  fail  to  coofirm 
by  its  approval  the  vote  of  this  night,  by 
which  the  House  will  reject  the  motioo  of 
the  right  hon.  Member. 

Mr.  Macaulay :  If,  Sir,  the  practice  of 
the  hon.  Member  had   agreea  with  hit 
precepts — if  he  had  confined  hit  obtervt- 
tions  in  this  House  to  the  particular  subfect 
under  discussion— I  should  have  ttrtctly 
followed  his  example,  conceiving  that  there 
is  abundance,  indeed,  to  be  said  both  at 
to  the  matter  and  the  manner  of  this  pio- 
clamation  ;  nor,  Sir,  will  I  suffer  myaelf^ 
by  the  peroration  he  has  made,  to  be  kd 
away  to  any  great  distance,   or  for  eoy. 
long  time,  from  the  important  quettioa 
which  is  now  before  us.    Yet  I  cannot 
regret  that  the  hon.  Gentleman,  who  hat 
this  night  exhibited,  as  be  has  done  on 
former  occasions,  proofs  of  no  small  stock 
of  abilitv  and  acuteness,  should  have  com- 
plained    that    this  charge   was  brought 
against  his  right  hon.  Friend,  the  Oorer* 
nor-general  in  his  absence.  Is  this  Hoeae, 
Sir,  interdicted  from  considering  the  con- 
duct of  a  Governor-general  who  is  abaeot? 
Why,  Sir,  how  are  we  to  attempt  to  critic) 
cise  his  conduct,  if  we  may  not  do  it  in 
his  absence.    For  my  own  part^  I  may 
say  for  myself,  and  I  may  truly  say  tm  my 
right  hon.  Friend  near  me,  that  we  both 
would  have  Wished  with  our  whole  aonb 
that  we  could  have  discussed  this  qoeatioQ 
in  the  presence  of  the  Governor- general. 
And  permit  me  to  say,  that  if  there  be  any 
public  man — if  there  be  any  Governor- 
general,  who  has  no  right  to  complain  of 
any  remarks  in  his  absence,  it  is  that  Go* 
vernor-general,  the  first  Governor-general 
who  has  borne  that  high  station,  who  has 
employed   his  power  to   place  a  stigma 
upon  the  character,  and  to  bring  a  charge 
against   his  predecessor  in   his  abaenee; 
that  Governor-general  who  has  been  the 
first  to  forget  all  official  decency — ^wbo 
was  the  first  to  forget  that  rule  of  unity 
in  the  state  which  should  have  prevented 
him  from  placing  a  stigma  upon  the  con- 
duct of  that  Governor-general*  of  whoa  I 
will  say  this — and  this  only,  that  whatever 
may  have  been  his  faults  in  other  respects, 
he  was  faultless  with  respect  to  Lord  Ellen- 
borough.     I  am  sure,  Sir,  that  no  bon* 
Gemloman  will  rise  on  the  other  aide  of 
lilt*  House  and  will  deny  my  assertion  that 
I  DO  Governor- geueral  ever  exerted 
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more  itrenuously  or  more  efTectually  to 
leave  to  the  Governor-general  who  should 
come  after  him  all  the  facilities  in  his 
power,  or  to  contribute  more  earnestly  to 
his  success.  If  his  successor  had  been  his 
own  brother,  it  was  impossible  that  my 
Lord  Auckland  could  have  laboured  more 
to  give  him  every  advantage.  And  what 
was  bis  requital  ?  A  proclamation  from 
that  successor,  published  in  his  absence, 
stigmatizing  the  whole  of  his  predecessor's 
conduct.  But  since  our  attention  has  been 
called  by  the  hon.  Qentleman  from  the 
proclamation  now  under  discussion — since 
it  has  been  said  that  it  was  a  mere  calumny 
to  say  that  the  orders  for  the  withdrawal 
of  the  troops  was  given  before  the  fate  of 
the  prisoners  was  known,  or  to  assert  that 
the  Governor-general  was  indifferent  to 
the  fate  of  the  prisoners — permit  me  to 
ask  the  hon.  Gentleman,  or  the  hon.  Di- 
rector who  sits  behind  him,  to  explain  one 
point  which  it  appears  to  me  most  import- 
ant to  resolve.  I  promise  them  I  will  be 
very  concise  in  the  question  I  will  put. 
When  my  Lord  Ellenborough  put  his  hand 
to  the  proclamation  of  the  1st  October, 
1842,  did  he,  or  did  he  not  know  that  the 
prisoners  were  then  in  safety  ?  That  on  the 
1st  of  October  the  Governor-general  did 
not  know  that  the  prisoners  were  safe  I 
am  certain.  What  defence,  then,  is  offered 
for  this  proclamation  ?  Even  this,  that  the 
proclamation  itself  bears  a  false  date — that 
It  was  not  framed  on  the  1st  of  October. 
That  the  date  of  the  1st  of  October  was 
inserted  I  believe,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  it  contradicted,  though  I  doubt  whe- 
ther any  hon.  Gentleman  will  venture,  on 
his  own  knowledge,  to  contradict  the  state- 
ment. I  believe  that  my  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough placed  to  that  proclamation  the  false 
date  of  the  1st  of  October,  because  noiv 
Lord  Auckland's  manifesto  against  Aff^ 
ghanistan  was  dated  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1 838.  The  false  day  was  put  for  the  sake 
of  so  paltry  and  so  contemptible  a  triumph. 
That  act,  I  say,  indicates  an  intemperate 
mind,  unfit  for  so  high  a  trust;  ror  the 
sake  of  a  paltry  triumph  over  his  prede- 
cessor, a  date  is  put  to  the  proclamation 
which  makes  it  appear  that  he  and  the 
English  Government  were  perfectly  indif- 
ferent to  the  fate  of  the  prisoners.  For 
the  effect  of  such  a  proclamation  among 
the  natives  of  India  must  be — the  general 
impression  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  with 
respect  to  tliat  order,  must  be — that  he, 
and    the  Government  which    appointed 


him,  were  utterly  regardless  of  the  fate  of 
the  prisoners — and,  Sir,  I  believe  that  my 
Lord  Ellenborough  rendered  himself  liable 
to  this  imputation  by  inserting  a  date 
which  might  appear  as  an  attack  upon  my 
Lord  Auckland.  That,  Sir,  is  not  the 
only  subject  on  which  I  might  touch,  if  I 
chose  to  follow  the  hon.  Gentleman  into  a 
debate  on  larger  matters,  and  unconnected 
with  the  subject  more  immediately  before 
us.  I  might  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  conduct  of  the  Grovernor-general 
towards  the  Civil  Service  in  India,  the  spirit 
of  which  I  fear  may  be  broken  by  his  treat- 
ment. I  might  talk  to  the  House  of  the 
financial  commission  issued  by  the  noble 
Lord  to  6nd  out  the  blunders  of  his  prede- 
cessor, and  which  ended  only  in  finding 
out  blunders  of  his  own.  But,  Sir,  I 
conceive  that  the  present  subject,  both  on 
the  serious  and    ludicrous  side  of  the 

Iuestion,  ought  to  occupy  all  our  attention, 
nd  first  as  to  the  serious  aide.  I  abjure 
at  once  all  intention,  and  every  wish,  to 
raise  any  fanatical  outcry,  or  lend  my  aid 
to  any  fanatical  progress.  I  solemnly  de- 
clare that  I  would  at  any  time  rather  be 
the  victim  than  the  tool  of  fanaticism ; 
and  that  if  the  conduct  of  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough were  called  in  question  for  using 
strict  toleration  towards  all  religions,  or 
for  any  reprobation  of  the  miagnided  sseal 
of  Christian  missionaries,  I  would,  not- 
withstanding any  political  difference  be- 
tween us,  be  the  first  to  stand  forward  in 
his  defence.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
case.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  hon. 
Gentleman  to  say  that  we  look  at  small 
and  trivial  errors.  This  I  deny.  This  is 
no  light  thing.  We  are  the  governors  of 
a  larger  heathen  population  than  (with 
one  exception)  I  believe  the  world  ever 
knew  collected  under  one  sceptre  sioee 
the  first  Christian  epoch.  It  is.  Sir,  no 
light  matter  to  say  what  the  policy  of  a 
Christian  Government  should  be  in  such 
circumstances.  It  is  a  serious  and  a  grave 
question  in  morals  and  in  government. 
However  weak  we  might  have  been  when 
we  first  went  to  India,  we  now  find  subjeet 
to  our  sway  there  100,000,000  of  souls  not 
professing  the  Christian  faith,  a  large  por- 
tion of  wnom  are  Mussulmans — they  are 
a  minority,  but  a  minority  reckonea  by 
tens  of  millions ;  they  are  &  more  united, 
but  they  are  also  a  more  faqatical  body 
than  the  majority ;  they  are  accustomed 
to  unite,  they  are  used  to  war,  they  show 
a  higlier  spirit  than  the  majority,  but  in 
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general  they  are  more  untractable  and 
more  fierce.  Mingled  with  them  are 
many,  many  millions  of  idolators.  Many 
are  inordinately  influenced  by  the  forms 
of  their  superstition, of  which  it  s  impos- 
sible for  any  person  who  values  even  their 
temporal  interest  to  speak  without  the 
deepest  and  most  serious  consideration.  I 
believe,  Sir,  that  in  no  part  of  the  world 
is  there  a  superstition  more  unfavourable 
to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  of 
civilization.  There  are  many  fables,  the 
very  believing  of  which  produces  the  ut- 
most degradation  of  the  mind,  bound  up 
with  these  false  notions  ;  many  errors  and 
prejudices  in  reference  to  physical  subjects 
are  connected  with  their  distinct  and 
odious  belief,  raising  great  and  almost 
insuperable  obstacles  to  the  advance  of  sci- 
ence. There  are  symbolical  badges  teach- 
ing them  a  kind  of  worship  which  1  will 
not  mention  :  their  very  forms  of  worship 
are  connected  with  the  worst  forms  of 
prostitution.  There  is  a  great  and  deplo- 
rable degradation  of  the  female  races. 
And,  Sir,  when  we  have  said  all  ihi),  we 
have  not  said  the  worst.  The  most  fatal 
crimes  against  religion  and  against  pro. 
perty  are  closely  allied  to  the  religion  they 
uphold  :  they  offer  up  human  sacrifices  to 
their  deities;  they  have  still  their  inhu- 
man Suttee,  by  which  the  widow  is  sacri- 
ficed by  her  own  children.  Even  the 
atrocious  practice  of  the  Thugs  is  carried 
on  notoriously  under  the  apparent  direc- 
tion of  their  divinities.  During  my  stay 
in  India  1  read  the  examination  of  two 
Thugs,  where  one  reprimanded  his  brother 
for  letting  off  with  his  life  a  traveller  who 
had  fallen  into  their  power  saying ; — 

'<  How  can  you  expect  our  goddess  to  pro- 
tect us,  if  you  thus  spare  the  life  of  the 
traveller  you  have  taken  r  *' 

Where,  Sir,  we  find  a  religion  of  this 
sort,  it  is  an  extremely  difficult  problem  to 
be  solved  in  what  way  a  Christian  Govern- 
ment should  deal  with  a  people  holding 
such  a  religion  or  such  a  faith.  We 
might  have  attempted  the  policy  which 
was  of  old  adopted  by  Spain  :  we  might 
have  attempted  to  convert  this  heathen 
people  to  our  own  faith.  We  might  have 
attempted  a  large  scheme  of  proselytism  ; 
but,  in  my  opinion,  the  English  Qovem- 
roent  have  acted  more  wisely  :  they  have 
not  adopted  any  system  of  proselytism  ; 
at  the  same  time  we  have  not  imposed  any 
civil  disabilities  on  any  native  of  India, 


let  him  hold  whatever  faith  he  may ;  and 
the  very  last  act  concerning  the  charter 
of  the  East  India  Company  declares  that 
no  native,  let  his  religious  opinion  be 
what  it  may,  shall  be  incapable  of  holdiog 
any  situation  under  GovemmenL  Al- 
though we  have  not  done  anything  to  pot 
down  their  religion,  and,  although  in  this 
we  have  acted  most  wisely,  yet,  Sir^  I  am 
not  sure  that  for  some  time  a  most  daoger* 
ous  and  pernicious  leaning  has  not  been 
exhibited  the  other  way — I  believe  that  we 
have  done  much  to  make  the  idolatrous 
practices  a  matter  of  national  reference. 
We  long  looked  with  jealousy  on  the  !•» 
hours  of  the  Christian  missionaries  who 
went  to  India,  we  long  looked  too  severely 
on  the  conduct  of  those  whose  labours 
were  of  no  slight  value ;  we  tolerated  too 
long  the  human  sacrifice,  we  allowed  too 
long  the  degrading  practice  of  the  Suttee, 
which  might  have  been  put  down  long 
ago  were  it  not  for  our  toleration.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  made  no  attempt  to  protect 
the  persons  or  property  of  oar  fellow-crea- 
tures and  our  subjects  ag^nst  the  de* 
mands  of  superstition.  As  far,  too,  as 
related  to  a  great  part  of  their  idolatroas 
processions,  and  to  the  decoration  of  their 
temples,  we  lent  our  aid  ;  we  sent,  under 
our  escort,  the  native  chiefs  on  their  wajr 
to  worship  at  those  temples ;  and  we  thus 
marked  our  support  of  an  idolatrous  wor- 
ship. We  might  have  had  an  object  in 
all  this.  I  think  it  undignified,  even  if  it 
were  not,  under  all  considerations,  most 
inexpedient  in  a  temporal  point  of  view, 
and  as  a  temporal  matter  alone  will  I  be 
tempted  to  discuss  it.  The  inevitable  ef- 
fect on  the  people  of  India  was  to  mske 
them  believe  that  we  attached  no  import- 
ance to  the  vast  distinction  between  that 
religion,  every  work  of  which  has  always 
been  beyond  all  other  religioos,  to  ad- 
vance knowledge  and  learning,  to  widen 
the  field  of  domestic  happiness,  to  pro- 
mote and  secure  public  and  personal  li* 
berty,  which  in  the  old  world  has  strvck 
off  the  chairs  of  slavery,  which  has  every- 
where raised  the  condition  of  woman,  and 
assuagfd  the  horrors  of  war;  and  that 
other  religion,  which  we  cannot  sanction 
or  support  without  committing  an  act  of 
treason  against  civilisation  and  against 
humanity.  Gradually,  however,  a  system 
has  been  introduced  which  every  one  who 
is  aware  of  the  state  of  India  will  admit 
to  be  of  considerable  importance,  and 
without  meaning  to  say  it  MKMnla  to 
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absolute  perfection,  I  am  not  aware  that 
at  the  present  moment  the  rules  laid  down 
by  the  Home  Government  for  the  conduct 
of  our  Indian   authorities  admit  of  any 
considerable  improvement.    I  think  it  was 
my  Lord  Wellesley  who  led  the  way  and 
abolished  the  immolation  of  female  chil- 
dren, and  great  as  is  the  title  of  that  emi- 
nent statesman  to  the  gratitude  of  his 
country,   this  was  one  of  the   proudest 
of  the  claims  which  his  friends  and  those 
who  regret  his  loss  will  rejoice  to  acknow- 
ledge.    In  the  year  1813  the  restriction 
on  the  admission  of  missionaries  was  abol- 
ished :  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  charter 
which  defeated  that  restriction.  At  a  later 
period.  Sir,  Lord  W.  Bentinck  abolished 
the  Suttee.     An  order  was  also  sent  out 
by  the  Government  at  home  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  pilgrim-tax.     Lord  Glenelg — I 
was  in   office  at  the  time,  and    I  know 
the   fact — Lord   Glenelg,  with  his  own 
hand,  wrote  that  most  important  and  va- 
luable despatch   of  February,    1833,    to 
which  such  frequent  reference  has  been 
made.     In  that  despatch — and  I  recollect 
it  so  well,  that  I  can  almost  state  with 
precision  the   paragraph,  and    quote   its 
substance,  almost  its  exact  words — in  the 
62nd  paragraph  of  that  despatch  will  be 
found  a  complete  system — I  might  call  it 
of  legislation — but  a  code  of  conduct  for 
the  Indian  authorities.     It  directed,  that 
all  matters  whatever,  relating  to  temples 
and  to  idols,  are  to  be  left  entirely  to  the 
natives  themselves  to  act.    This  order  was 
to  be  acted  upon  by  the  Indian  authori- 
ties, who  were  to  use  their  best  discretion 
in  introducing  it.    Its  operation  was  left, 
as  it  necessarily  must  be,  to  the  Indian 
authorities.     Again,  there  was  in  the  year 
1838  another  despatch,  which  recognised 
the  62nd  paragraph  of  the  despatch  of 
1833,  which  pointed  out  its  importance, 
and  the  intention  of  the  directors  to  carry 
it  out.     Again,  in  the  year  1841  orders 
upon   this  subject  were  sent  out,  which 
were  so  framed  that  I  am  almost  led  to 
believe  that  my  Lord  Ellenborough  had 
read  them  carefully  through  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  disobeying  them  as  far 
as  he  could.     Orders  positive  and  distinct 
were  given  to  the  Indian  authorities  by 
this  despatch  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  national  temples  of  the  idols ;  posi- 
tive and  distinct  orders  to  make  no  pre- 
sents to  these  temples  ;  positive  and  dis- 
tinct orders  to   give  no  decorations  to 
those  temples,  positive  and  distinct  orders 


to  employ  no  troops  to  do  honour  to  the 
worship  of  these  idols.     This  despatch^ 
was  sent  out  by  the  Court  of  Directors  in 
the  year  1841,  and  I  think  while  that  des- 
patch is  acted  upon,  our  own  religion  is  held' 
sacred,  whilst  all  possible  toleration  is  given 
to  the  professors  of  different  religions.  To* 
attempt  to  convert  that  toleration  into  a' 
direct  approval  appears  to  me  to  be' a' 
crime,  and  directly  opposed  to  the  rea-- 
sonings  and  the  intentions  of  individuals 
of  the  best  information  with  respect  to 
India,  and  far  better  qualiBed  than  the 
Governor-general  to  form  a  correct  opin- 
ion.    It  was  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment rigidly  to  preserve  wise  neutrality. 
I  come,  then,  to  the  charge  against  Lord 
Ellenborough  :  it  is,  that  he  has'^xieparted 
from  that  neutrality;  it  is,  that  he  has 
disobeyed  the  orders  of  those  from  whom 
his  power  is  derived,  and  to  whom  his  obe- 
dience is  due.     That  is  the  Brst  part  of 
the  charge,  but  it  is  not  the  greatest  or 
the  heaviest.     Is  it  denied  that  my  Lord' 
Ellenborough  assisted  in  the  decorations 
of  these  idolatrous  temples  }     Is  it  denied' 
that  he  interfered  with  their  concerns  ?   Is 
it  denied  that  he  made  them  gifts?     Why, 
the  only  argument  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  is,  that  as  my  Lord  Ellenborough 
sent  the  troops  to  escort  the  gates,  he  had 
not  interfered  in  any  religious  way,  be- 
cause the  directors  had  ordered  him  not 
to   give  any  encouragement  to  idolatry. 
That  was  a  strange  mode  of  proving,  that 
Lord  Ellenborough  had  not  disobeyed  the 
orders  of  the  directors*     Undoubiedly,  if 
the  first  principle  of  our  reasoning  is  to 
be,  that  my  Lord  Ellenborough  is  a  perfect 
man — if  the  first  principle  is  to  be,  that 
he  cannot  possibly  do  any  wrong — why 
then  I  fully  admit  the  force  of  the  hon 
Gentleman's  argument.     But,  Sir,  can  it' 
be  seriously  denied,  that  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough did  send  the  troops  to  carry  these 
gates  from  a  Mahometan  mosque  to  a ' 
Hindoo  temple,  and  place  them  on  the 
restored  temple  of  Somnauth?     [Cheers.] 
Aye,    the    restored    temple !     [Renewed ' 
cheers,']    Let   us  understand  that  word« 
restored.     We  all  know  that  the  temple  is 
in  ruins.     How  is  it  possible  to  doubt  that ' 
my  Lord  Ellenborough,  before  he  deter- 
mined to  issue  that  important  proclama- 
tion, did  not  know  that  the  temple  was  in 
ruins,  or  that  he  did  not  ask  of  those  about 
him,  and  who  knew  the  state  of  that  tem- 
ple ?   If  the  hon.  Gentleman  will  seriously 
stand  up  and  say  he  believes  that  my  Lord ' 
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EUenborougb  wrote  that  despatch  without 
Mking  a  question  of  those  around  him— -if 
•ucb  were  really  his  conduct,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  by  stating  it»  would  pronounce 
upon  it  the  severest  condemnation.  It  is 
clear.  Sir,  that  his  Lordship,  if  he  did  not 
know  the  fact,  did  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  temple,  and  that  he  was  told  that  it 
was  in  ruins.  And  what  did  his  Lordship 
say  ?  He  calls  it  the  restored  temple.  It 
is  impossible  to  doubt  that  he  intended  its 
restoration  before  he  should  set  up  the 
gates  in  it.  I  defy  the  hon.  Gentleman — 
I  defy  all  human  ingenuity — to  get  ofTone 
of  the  two  horns  of  the  dilemma.  Cither 
way  it  will  settle  this  question.  Either  his 
Lordship  did  publish  his  proclamation 
without  making  inquiry  or  knowing  of 
himself  that  the  temple  was  in  ruins;  or, 
having  been  told  that  ic  was,  he  deter- 
mmed  that  it  should  be  restored.  Turn 
and  twist  it  which  way  you  will,  you  can 
make  nothing  else  of  it.  It  is  like  the 
stain  on  the  key,  in  the  story  of  ''  Blue- 
beard ; ''  if  you  can  clean  it  on  one  side, 
the  spot  springs  up  on  the  other.  Here, 
then,  is  direct  disobedience  to  the  crders  of 
the  Court  of  Directors,  and  that  is  the  Brst 
charge  which  I  bring  against  my  Lord  EU 
lenborough.  It  is  not,  however,  the  chief 
or  the  most  important.  I  come  now  to 
the  duty  of  an  English  governor,  supposing 
that  the  Court  of  Directors  should  not  have 
given  him  any  directions,  and  supposing 
that  he  nad  not  violated  any  such  instruc- 
tions. Lord  EUenborougb  has  not  a  mind 
so  contracted  as  not  to  know  the  differ- 
ence between  the  temporal  effects— for  1 
mean  to  speak  only  of  these — and  the  civil 
effects  of  a  religion  like  that  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  a  religion  like  that  which  ex- 
ists among  the  idolators  of  India.  It  was 
clearly  his  duty  to  pay  no  homage  to  any 
native  religion  in  that  country,  and  to 
offer  no  insult  to  any.  But,  Sir,  he  has 
paid  that  homage,  and  he  has  offered  that 
insult,  and  more  than  that.  Not  only 
has  this  homage  been  paid  and  this  insult 
offered,  but  it  has  been  done  in  the  worst 
possible  manner.  We  might  have  looked 
with  some  sort  of  favour  on  his  Lordship's 
acts  and  intentions,  it  might  have  been 
some  mitigation  if  those  ts  ;hey  had 
been  offered  to  the       sc  ng  and 

roost  corrupting  of  an  lor  vi  worship, 
and  if  the  homage  had  been  i  to  some 
reasonable  and  salutary  doctni  But  the 
fact  was  just  the  re       e.  p 

took  th«  worst  p      Jie 


from  the  required  oeotrality  in  the  Ofdtfa 
which  he  issued.  He  deviated  from  his 
proper  course  in  the  wrong  direction  |  be 
offered  an  insult  to  truth;  and  he  paid 
homage  to  the  most  vtcious  falsehood,  b 
it  not  an  insult  to  truth  ?  To  what  religioo 
is  it  that  the  offering  was  made?  It  was 
to  Lingamism — to  a  religion  which  is  po* 
lytheism  in  its  worst  form,  which  io  ilt 
nature  presents  the  most  degradiugi  Iba 
most  odious,  the  most  polluted  reprasen* 
tation  of  the  Supreme  Being.  It  is  to 
that  doctrine,  which  more  than  any  other 
is  fundamental  to  everything  in  the  Hin- 
doo religion,  and  it  is  in  violation  of  all 
those  principles  which  we  are  taught  to 
consider  as  the  mainspring  of  Christianity. 
And  what  is  this  temple  which  ny  Lord 
Ellenborough  means  to  restore  ?  The  boo* 
Gentleman  who  last  spoke  seemed  to  think 
that  he  had  achieved  a  great  victory  when 
he  made  out  that  the  offering  was  not 
made  to  Siva,  but  to  Krbhna.  Krisbom 
is  the  preserving  deity,  and  Sivm  the  des- 
troying deity,  and,  as  far  as  one  can  ven- 
ture to  eipress  any  preference  for  these 
false  gods,  I  confess  that  my  own  tastes 
would  lead  me  to  admire  rather  the  pre- 
serving than  the  destroying  power.  But 
the  temple  was  consecrated  to  Siva,  not 
to  Krishna,  and  the  hon.  Gentleman 
must  know  what  were  the  rite^^what 
were  the  emblems  of  the  worship  of  Siva 
— what  were  the  dreadful  scenes  enacted 
in  this  very  temple  of  Somnauth.  Why, 
in  speaking  in  this  House  of  thoee  scenes, 
we  are  ashamed  to  describe  things  which 
the  Governor-general  is  not  ashamed  by 
his  proclamation  to  promote.  Now  this, 
I  must  say,  is  a  great  and  seiioos  wrong. 
Lord  Ellenborough  proposes  the  restora- 
tion of  this  temple,  and  I  defy  any  one  to 
put  any  other  meaning  on  his  words. 
Well,  I  have  spoken  of  the  moral  conse- 
quences of  this  proclamation,  and  I  will 
now  come  to  the  question  of  its  political 
effects.  On  that  point  I  agree  in  every 
syllable  which  has  fallen  from  mT  right 
hon.  Friend.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
6rst  effect  of  this  will  be,  and  I  have 
strong  reason  to  believe  that  that  effect 
has  already  in  some  degree  ariseoi  that 
amongst  the  Mahometans  the  moet  vfeleot 
feelings  of  indignation  will  be  eieited* 
We  km  V  their  feelings,  and  we  kaov 
that  *  Mah<      tans  this  will  be 

thi  the  K       »*  ootf^^    ^ 
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stronger  authority  than  that  of  Mr.  £1- 
phinstone.  We  know  what  have  been  the 
consequences,  and  what  serious  internal 
perils  have  arisen  from  former  supposed 
outrages  on  the  Mahometan  religion.  We 
need  only  remember  the  occurrences  at 
Vellore  and  at  Bangalore.  In  the  first 
case  outrages  of  an  extraordinary  descrip- 
tioa  arose  from  a  supposed  disrespect 
being  shown  to  the  Mussulman  turban ; 
in  the  latter,  similar  scenes  were  enacted 
from  some  alleged  disrespect  to  a  Mussul- 
man mosque.  It  is  no  light  thing  to  com- 
mit such  acts  as  this.  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  and  the  House  will  agree  with  me 
that  my  belief  is  not  without  foundation 
— that  there  is  a  party  of  the  Hindoos  who 
look  with  great  and  eager  joy  at  this  pro- 
clamation, and  the  consequences  which 
may  be  anticipated  from  it.  They  are 
elated  with  delight  at  this  event,  and  they 
look  upon  it  as  a  certain  proof  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  English  Government  to 
take  them  and  their  religion  under  its 
protection,  and  that  some  great  victory  of 
Brahma  is  about  to  be  achieved.  But 
does  the  Government  mean  to  answer 
these  expectations  ?  Does  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  opposite  mean  to  adopt  Brahmi- 
nical  principles  in  the  government  of  In- 
dia ?  If  not,  I  say  that  these  great  hopes 
must  be  disappointed,  and  the  disappoint- 
ment, consequent  upon  the  continuance  of 
those  principles  by  which  the  Government 
is  now  actuated,  must  inevitably  be  fol- 
lowed by  resentment  and  anger.  And  I 
do  not  know  whether,  I  could  apply  to  the 
question  a  fairer  test  than  this ;  and  I  beg 
to  call  on  the  members  of  her  Majesty's 
Government  just  to  state  to  us  what  they 
mean  to  do  about  this  part  of  the  case. 
Do  they  mean  to  carry  into  effect  the  pro- 
mises held  out  in  the  proclamation  ?  Do 
they  mean  to  authorize  the  Governor-ge- 
neral to  restore  the  temple  of  Somnauth  ? 
Is  the  public  revenue  to  be  expended  in 
creating  a  new  place  for  the  worship  of 
the  idols  of  the  Hindoos— in  erecting  a 
new  shrine  for  the  exhibition  of  the  re- 
volting spectacles  which  have  in  former 
ages  disgpraced  the  locality  of  this  temple 
— in  hiring  fresh  hordes  of  dancing  girls 
to  do  honour  to  the  gods  of  idolatry.  I 
have  no  possible  doubt  that  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough  will  receive,  in  some  form  or  an- 
other, such  an  admonition  as  will  prevent 
bis  incurring  the  odium  consequent  upon 
the  adoption  of  such  steps.  What  then 
win  occur  ?   The  whole  tide  of  popularity 


which  has  been  gained  by  this  proclama** 
tion  among  the  Hindoos  will  be  stopped — 
the  Hindoo  population,  which  will  have 
been  looking  forward  to  this  consumma- 
tion of  their  hopes,  will  find  that  those 
hopes  have  been  raised  only  to  be  disap« 
pointed.  But,  even  if  this  be  not  so  — if 
these  effects  be  not  produced — is  it  no- 
thing I  ask,  to  have  this  continual  turning 
and  wavering  in  a  government  like  that  of 
India.  This  is  not  the  only  proclamatioa 
which  Lord  Ellenborough  has  put  forth. 
He  put  forth  another,  which  contained  an 
announcement  that  Dost  Mohammed  was 
coming  to  his  Durbar,  and  then,  in  an- 
other, he  contradicted  this  statement.  And 
to  this  is  to  be  added  this  new  proclamatioa 
put  forth  with  great  pomp,  promising  the 
chiefs  and  princes  of  India,  that  something 
is  to  be  done  which  cannot  be  done,  be- 
cause the  Governor-general  is  opposed  by 
the  Government  at  home.  By  force  of 
their  superior  authority  he  will  be  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  the  humiliating  necet • 
sity  of  abandoning  his  promise.  This,  I 
say,  is  no  light  matter.  It  is  a  most  serious 
thing  to  contemplate  the  feelings  with 
which,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  native  po- 
pulation of  India  will  be  led  to  regard  the 
noble  Lord.  We  have  had  Governors- 
general  of  India  of  various  stamps.  Some 
Governors-general  there  have  been  who 
have  been  guilty  of  faults ;  some  who  have 
even  committed  crimes;  the  natives  in 
some  cases  have  hated  the  Governor-ge- 
neral, but  now,  for  the  first  time,  thev 
have  a  Governor-general  whom  they  laugh 
at.  And  how  are  we  to  blame  the  natives 
of  India  laughing  at  what  is  occurring 
under  their  own  immediate  observation: 
when  all  Europe,  and  all  America  are 
laughing  too  ?  Was  there  ever  anything 
which  more  justly  excited  ridicule?  And 
what  is  the  defence  which  is  set  up  ?  The 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  produces  some 
turgid  eastern  papers,  full  of  brilliant  tropes 
and  flowing  figures,  to  show  that  this  pro- 
clamation is  couched  in  the  terms  in 
which  documents  in  former  times  were 
sometimes  couched  by  native  princes.  But 
is  that  a  parallel  case  ?  May  it  not  as  well 
be  said  that  it  was  fit  that  the  noble  Lord 
should  allow  his  beard  to  grow  down  to 
his  waist — that  he  should  attire  himself  in 
the  Eastern  costume-^that  he  should  hang 
about  his  person  jewels  and  glittering 
ornaments,  aad  that  he  should  ride  through 
the  streets  of  Calcutta  upon  a  horse  ^ly 
caparisoned,  and  ornamented  with  jing* 
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ling  bells  and  glass  beads,  and  all  Ibesbowy 
parapberoalia  of  tbe  natife  princes  ?  When 
tbe  natives  see  a  nabob  or  a  rajah  indulge 
himself  in  these  luxuries,  they  bow  to  him, 
and  take  the  splendour  of  his  appearance 
to  be  indicative,  as  it  is,  of  his  rank,  his 
power,  and  his  wealth ;  but  if  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  had  so  bedizened  himself,  1  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  would  have  been 
concluded,  and  not  without  reason,  that 
he  was  out  of  his  wits.  Depend  upon  it 
the  natives  are  not  such  fools  as  they  are 
taken  for.  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that 
they  do  not  understand  the  respect  which 
is  due  to  the  peculiar  simplicity  and  solem- 
nity of  our  habits  and  manners.  The 
conviction  exists  in  their  minds  between 
our  appearance  and  oar  character,  as  be- 
tween our  white  colour  of  skin  and  our 
superior  education  and  powers  of  mind. 
And  if  this  species  of  feeling  were  not  sus- 
tained, to  what  ridiculous  lengths  we  must 
go.  Why,  you  do  not  suppose  that  the 
Governor-general  should  paint  himself 
black  surely*  but  even  to  this  extent  might 
the  principle  contended  for  be  argued  to 
extend.  Why,  it  is  by  the  association  of 
ideas  that  their  opinions  of  our  great 
mental  superiority,  of  our  high  morality, 
of  the  commanding  powers  of  our  minds, 
and  of  all  those  qualities  which  from  the 
time  of  Lord  Clive  have  made  the  English 
dominant  over  the  country,  are  maintained. 
How  is  it  that  Lord  Ellenborough  seeks  to 
maintain  this  high  character  which  we  have 
so  long  enjoyed  ?  His  plan  of  governing 
with  success  seems  to  have  been  that  of 
turjsing  himself  as  fast  as  he  can  into  the 
Tarious  characters  of  Hindoo,  Rajah,  Mus- 
sulman, and  omnipotent  governor,  and 
that  alone  supplies  ample  reason  for 
bis  recall.  But  to  turn  to  the  words  of 
this  foolish  proclamation.  I  say  that  it  is 
neither  English  nor  oriental.  It  bears 
no  resemblance  whatever  to  anything  I 
have  ever  read  of,  which  professed  to  be  of 
the  same  character,  nor  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  models  to  be  found  in  tbe 
archives  of  the  East  India  Company.  It 
is  not  original  either,  and  I  will  tell  the 
House  whence  Lord  Ellenborough  bor- 
rowed it.  It  is  an  imitation  of  those 
trashy  rants  which  proceeded  from  the 
proconsuls  of  France,  in  the  time  of  tbe 
Directory  during  the  French  Revolution, 
and  more  especially  of  that  address  which 
was  put  forth  at  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  the  Po.  It  is  exactly  in  the  style  of 
these  productions,  and  my  Lord  Ellen- 


borough could  hardly  be  ignorant  of  them, 
or  their  terms.  There  are,  besides,  some 
lines  of  Mr.  Canning  upon  them,  which 
that  noble  Lord  could  hardly  fail  to  know 
when  he  speaks  of  the  invasion  of  Italy 
and  the  Justice  of  the  agents  of  the  Revo* 
lution.     Mr.  Canning  says — 

^  Not  she  in  British  Courts  that  takes  her  stand. 
The  dawdhng  balance  daneliDg  in  her  hand. 
Adjusting  punishmeDts  to  Fraod  and  Vice, 
With  scrupulous  quirks,  and  disquisition  nice ; 
But  firm,  erect,  with  keen  reverted  glance. 
The  avenging  Angel  of  regenerate  France— 
Wlio  visits  aacient  sios  on  modem  times, 
And  punishes  the  Pope  for  Caesar's  crimes.** 

In  the  papen  of  Revolutionary  France, 
the  noble  Lord  formed  his  models.  Bat 
they  had  an  excuse  which  was  wantiorto 
the  proclamation  of  the  noble  Lord.  The 
French  Revolution  had  thrown  down  all 
good  taste  and  judgment  in  writing,  and 
all  diplomatic  and  official  places  were  filled 
by  persons  new  to  public  affairs,  who  had 
scrambled  into  high  situatioos— aoroe  of 
them  possessing  mere  smatterings  of  col- 
lege learning,  others  devoid  of  educatioo, 
except  such  as  they  might  have  obtained 
by  chance,  and  from  seeing  Talma  at  the 
theatres.  But  was  it,  for  the  noble  Lord 
to  adopt  these  documents  as  precedents, 
he  a  Conservative  Governor-general  of 
India?  If  the  noble  Lord  plead  them, 
I  think  we  may  fairly  say  that  he  haa 
found  it  difficult  to  find  any  other.  I  do 
think  then,  that  in  this  proclamatioo  we 
find  matter  for  serious  condemnation.  If 
we  go  over  all  the  statesmen  who  have 
governed  India,  we  find  none  who  have 
not  committed  very  serious  errors,  and  we 
find  occasions  on  which,  the  most  import- 
ant, and  most  grievous  mistakes  were  made. 
True  it  is  that  no  statesman  ever  existed 
who  did  not  commit  some  miscalculation. 
Lord  Somers,  Mr.  Walpole,  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  Lord  Chatham  had.  Nobody  would 
now  deny  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  miscal- 
culated when  he  sent  the  expedition  to 
Quiberon,  bnt  even  then  he  had  been 
guilty  of  no  error  like  this ;  and  all  that 
conld  be  said  was,  that  though  the  miscaU 
eolations  of  those  great  men  had  been 
most  serious  and  pemiciotisto  the  country, 
still  they  were  not  such  as  to  unfit  them  for 
the  conduct  of  the  greatest  affairs.  This 
proceedingof  the  Governor-general  of  India 
reminds  me  of  the  triumph  of  Caligula,  who 
took  his  soldiers  to  tbe  beach,  and  bid 
them  fill  their  helmeU  with  cockle  ahaili» 
and  then  marched  them  and  diporilid 
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the  shells  ia  the  Capitol  as  trophies  of  his 
triumph  over  the  ocean.  That  was  a  proof 
that  Caligala  was  unfit  to  govern.  So  it 
is  related  of  the  Emperor  Paul  of  Russia, 
who  once  ordered  that  men  should  not 
wear  pantaloons;  that  they  should  not 
wear  their  hair  combed  over  their  fore- 
heads; and  that,  finally,  having  ordered 
that  no  man  should  wear  a  round  hat, 
an  Englishman  thought  to  outwit  him  by 
going  into  the  streets  in  a  hunting  cap, 
when  the  emperor,  unable  to  define  the 
new  covering  tor  the  head,  issued  an  order 
that  no  man  should  appear  in  public  with  a 
round  thing  on  his  head,  such  as  the  Eng« 
lish  merchant  wore.  It  might  be  well  said 
that  a  man  who  put  forth  such  a  ukase  as 
this  was  not  a  man  capable  of  managing 
great  affairs.  With  regard  to  this  procla- 
mation, I  do  not  say  that  the  noble  Lord 
is  not  entitled  to  employ  a  new  style.  Did 
it  never  occur  to  him,  however,  to  consider 
that  it  was  probable  that  if  this  sort  of 
style  had  any  peculiar  advantage,  Warreo 
Hastings,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  and  other 
Governors-general,  men  who  were  as  fa* 
miliar  with  the  languages  and  the  manners 
and  the  habits  of  India,  as  many  hon. 
Members  of  this  House  are  with  the  lan- 
guage and  habits  of  France,  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  employed  it ;  did  it  never 
occur  to  him  I  say — independently  of  his 
own  high  merit — that  this  original  and 
striking  mode  of  speaking  to  the  people  of 
India  would  have  been  just  as  likely,  if 
not  more  so,  to  have  been  adopted  by  men 
of  such  attainments  as  I  have  described, 
if  they  thought  it  could  be  attended  with 
any  good  results.  But  there  is  another 
reason  why  this  proclamation  is  to  be 
viewed  with  regret,  because  it  afibrds  a 
serious  indication  of  the  terms  on  which 
Lord  Ellenborough  stands  with  the  officers 
of  the  civil  service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany— and  especially  with  that  eminent 
individual,  with  whom  I  have  the  pleasure 
to  be  acquainted,  whose  name  is  attached 
to  this  notification.  I  will  pawn  my  life,  that 
Lord  Ellenborough  never  asked  that  gen- 
tleman his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  this 
proclamation,  or  that,  if  he  did,  he  gave  an 
opinion  adverse  to  it.  No  one  in  the  Indian 
service  will  believe  that  the  noble  Lord 
ever  applied  to  Mr.  Maddocks.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  no  Governor-general  who  stood 
on  the  terms  with  the  civil  servants  of  the 
East  India  Company,  on  which  Lord  Wil- 
liam Bentinck  or  Lord  Auckland  stood, 
wouhl  hare  looked  to  them  in  rain  for  iid. 


r  am  confident  that  if  either  of  those  noble 
Lords,  in  an  unlucky  moment— their 
minds  enveloped  in  some  mist— had  pro- 
posed to  publish  such  a  proclamation,  the 
gentleman  to  whom  I  have  referred  would 
have  advised  them  not  to  issue  it.  The 
only  possible  explanation  which  can  be 
given  of  the  issuing  of  this  proclamation, 
therefore,  is,  that  the  terms  on  which 
Lord  Ellenborough  stands  with  the  Com- 
pany's servants  are  such,  that  even  the 
most  eminent  of  those  servants  did  not 
venture,  even  on  the  most  important  occa- 
sions, to  offer  him  advice,  however  greatly 
he  should  be  in  want  of  it.  I  will  now 
for  one  moment  consider  in  what  position 
it  is  that  Lord-  Ellenboroogh  is  placed. 
Is  the  House  aware,  that  even  when  die 
Governor-general  is  at  Calcutta,  sur- 
rounded by  his  council,  his  single  voiea 
can  overbear  that  of  the  whole  conocil 
in  any  case  on  which  any  executive  mea- 
sure is  to  be  determined  on  ?  All  that  the 
other  members  of  the  council  can  do  is  to 
give  him  their  opinions  in  writine,  and  to 
call  upon  him  to  write  down  his  reasons 
for  any  adverse  opinion  at  which  he  may 
arrive ;  and  then,  if  he  chooses,  his  smgie 
voice,  whether  the  question  involve  the 
important  consideratkins  of  war,  peace,  or 
finance,  overbears  all.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  opposite  is  a  powerful  Minister— 
a  Minister  more  powerful  than  any  we  have 
have  had  for  many  years— but  I  ventnre 
to  say,  that  his  power  over  the  people  of 
this  country,  great  as  it  is,  and  extensively 
as  it  is  exercised,  is  as  nothing  when  com- 
pared with  the  extraordinary  ioflaence 
which  a  Governor-general  can  pot  in  fbree 
over  90,000,000  or  100,000,000  of  sob- 
jects  of  Britain.  And  this  is  hn  power 
when  controlled  by  the  presence  of  hw 
couneiL  But  where  is  he  now  ?  He  has 
given  his  council  the  slip— he  is  alone- 
he  has  not  a  sin^e  person  with  him  who 
is  entitled  to  advise  hioi.  If  he  had,  there 
might  be  some  hopes  entertained  that  no- 
thing like  this  would  have  happened.  Bat, 
no ;  he  is  by  himsdf.  He  isinveetad  widi 
the  whole  of  the  ooonciL  Of  thii'  von . 
may  be  sore,  that  no  Oovenor-fsnenu  nr 
this  situation  will  ever  hate  one  word  of 
advice,  unless  he  so  oondnct  hfanadf  as  to 
show  that  he  iswilling  to  receifo  it ;  there* 
fore,  the  danger  and  the  lisk-of  l»vinf  n 
person  in  the  position  of  Governor-general,' 
who  is  disposed  topbee  hfanself  hi  n  altn* 
ation  of  solitode,  at  n  diilaoee  np  the 
ooontryi  tcobeyoDd  iU'dMiiplion*   llio 
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intereiU  constant! J  arising,  and  dependent 
on  his  sole  command  are  so  fasi^  that 
words  which  would  only  soberly  describe 
them,  would  sound  like  a  gross  exaggera- 
tion, and  those  powers  are  all  vested  in  one 
man  who  has  only  been  a  few  months  in 
India,  and  1  can  hardly  think  that  my 
Lord  £lienborough  can  be  said  to  have 
acted  wisely,  considering  his  short  expe- 
rience in  India,  in  separating  from  all  those 
who  possessed  knowledge  and  abilities, 
and  had  a  right  to  advise  him.  We  iind 
other  Governors*general  who  have  had 
long  acquaintance  with  that  part  of  the 
British  dominion,  carefully  abstaining  from 
adopting  a  course  calculated  to  remove 
from  them  the  means  of  obtaining  advice. 
t  cannot  sit  down  without  addreuing  my- 
self to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  I  must  express  my 
sincere  hope  that  considering  the  heavy 
responsibility  which  rests  on  them,  they 
will  not  hesitate  to  recal  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough  from  his  government.  I  do  hope 
that  they  will  take  the  advice  in  this  respect 
pf  one  who  was  an  attached  servant  of  the 
Company ;  who  still  possesses  the  greatest 
desire  for  their  good,  and  would  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  see  them  nlaced  in  a 
safe  and  honourable  position,  but  if  they 
are  placed  in  that  position  that  they  can- 
not or  will  not  recal  the  noble  Lord,  then 
I  trust  that  they  will  not  hesitate  to  give 
him  immediate  instructions  to  return  to 
his  council.  He  has  now  no  adviser  who 
can  raise  his  voice  to  secure  him  from  the 
creation  of  new  evils.  I  am  sure  that  the 
next  despatches  to  be  received  from  India 
will  be  looked  for  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors as  well  as  by  the  Oovernment  with 
the  greatest  anxiety,  I  say,  send  back  the 
noble  Lord  to  Calcutta.  There,  at  least, 
will  be  those  who  will  be  entitled  to  speak 
to  him  with  authority,  and  who,  if  I  know 
anything  of  the  members  of  council,  will 
do  so.  It  is  something  even  to  ba  required 
to  record  your  reasons  for  everything  vou 
do— it  b  something  to  interpose  a  delay, 
though  onl^  of  twenty-four  noors,  which 
is  required  m  this  case,  between  the  con- 
ception of  a  project  and  the  carrying  of  it 
out.  I  know  that  these  checks  are  not 
sufficient  in  some  cases,  but  they  are 
something,  and  I  do  most  earnestly  im- 
plore the  Directors  to  consider  gravely 
the  position  in  which  they  will  stand,  if 
they  |ive  ujp  this  most  faithful  and  sincere 
council.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
vImk  t  body  snob  u  the  oouucil  eziita— 


a  body  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of 
checking  4he  Governor-general  in  proceed- 
ings inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  the 
empire  of  Great  Britain  in  India,  the 
powers  of  such  a  body  ought  not  to  be  pot 
m  abeyance  in  the  case  of  a  man  who, 
above  all  who  have  ever  been  sent  to  India 
in  the  capacity  of  Governer-general,  moel 
stands  in  need  of  such  assistance  and  re- 
straint as  the  council  are  able  and  bound 
to  afford. 

Mr.  Hogg  begged  to  assure  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down, 
that  melancholy  experience  induced  him 
to  coincide  in  the  sentiment  with  which 
he  had  concluded  his  speech.  He  en* 
tirely  agreed  with  him  in  opinion^  that  a 
Grovemor-general  ought  to  have  the  salu- 
tary advice  and  controlling  influence  of 
his  counsel  before  he  undertook  any  large 
enterprize,  or  determined  upon  anv  im- 
portant measure.  He  rememberea  too 
well  that  the  calamitous  proclamatioo 
which  had  been  issuaed  by  Lord  Auck- 
land from  Simla,  was  issued  by  hb  oocott- 
trolled  authority,  without  the  presence  of 
a  single  councillor.  The  result  of  that 
proclamation,  was  the  invasion  of  Affghan- 
istan,  which  under  hb  guidance,  occa- 
sioned a  loss  of  life,  a  waste  of  treasure, 
and  a  mass  of  disasters  that  had  never 
before  marked  our  career  in  India.  He 
would  venture  to  tell  the  right  boa.  Gen- 
tleman, that  they  would  not  carry  with 
them  the  votes  of  the  House,  or  the  feel- 
ing of  the  country  in  thb  reiterated  at- 
tempt to  hunt  down  an  absent  and 


tingubhed  public  servant,  and  that  they 
had  in  vain  exhausted  their  pious  seal 
and  virtuous  indignation.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down,  in  hb 
attack  upon  the  proclamation  issued  by 
Lord  Elleoborough  from  Simla,  had  used 
words  and  expressions  more  offensive 
than  those  which  had  been  so  severely 
commented  upon  some  evenings  ago^  wbeo 
used  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  ft>r 
Bath,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
stated  (and  had  appeared  personally  to 
him  Mr.  Hc^  to  corroborate  the  state- 
ment) that  Lord  Ellenborough  did  not 
know  of  the  safety  of  the  prisoners,  on 
the  1st  October;  and  that  tne  proclama- 
tion, in  that  roipect  was  false  —  [Mr* 
Ifocaic/ciy— that  it  had  a  false  date.]  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  says  that  Lord 
Hlenborough  had  deliberatetv  given  lo 
the  proclamation  a  date  which  he  kaesr 
to  bi  Gris^  and  he  had  cbaradtdaail  the 
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coodoct  of  the  noble  Lord  m  cODtemptible. 
In  reply  to  the  appeal  made  to  bim,  he 
begged  to  etatOi  that  to  the  best  of  bia 
recoilectioD,  Lord  Ellenboroogh  received 
official  ioformation  as  to  the  safety  of  the 

f^risooeis  on  the  4th  October,  but  he  be- 
ieved  that  he  was  aware  of  their  safety 
on  the  1st  from  private  communications^ 
fiut  why  did  the  bon.  Gentleman  apply  to 
him  for  information  ?  He  presumed,  and 
he  hoped,  for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
own  sake,  that  he  was  fully  informed  as 
to  his  facts,  before  he  ventured  to  make 
such  an  imputation  or  to  use  such  harsh 
language.  The  violence  of  the  attack  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman— had  exhibited 
this  question  to  the  House  in  its  proper 
colour.  This  was  eminently  a  party  mo- 
tion, brought  forward  for  party  purposes, 
and  to  gratify  party  feelings,  though 
cloaked  under  the  garb  of  sanctity  and 
decorum.  He  (Mr.  Hogg)  had  been 
taunted  by  the  two  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue.  He 
stated  without  hesitation,  that  he  had  not 
risen  to  defend  the  proclamation  from  the 
charge  of  indiscretion.  He  read  it  with 
regret  and  admitted  it  was  indiscreet. 
But  did  it|  therefore,  follow  that  he  was 
to  join  in  a  resolution  of  this  House  to 
denounce  the  noble  Lord  who  was  the 
author  of  it*  Did  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man  mean  to  say,  that  there  was  no  i\U 
ference  between  admitting  an  indiscretion, 
and  thundering  forth  a  parliamentary  cen- 
sure. The  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  h^ 
of  the  Government  had  made,  he  believedv 
during  the  last  discussioni  a  similar  ad- 
mission. He  went  further,  he  stated  can- 
didly and  without  reserve,  that  he  bad 
considered  it  his  duty,  to  make  a  commu- 
cation  to  Lord  EUenborough  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Northampton,  then  got  the 
paper  that  he  moved  for — he  obtained 
that  admission  from  the  first  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  and  he  embraced  the  opportu- 
nity to  make  a  speech,  well  calculated  to 
prejudice  the  House,  against  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  at  a  time  when  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  that  noble  Lord  was  about  to  be  moved. 
One  would  have  thought  that  this  would 
have  satisfied  the  right  boo.  Gentleman's 
zeal  for  the  public  good^-one  would  ima* 
gine  that  this  would  have  satisfied  the 
ordinary  asperity  of  party  animosity,  but 
not  so— the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
again,  dragged  this  sntject  before  tbe 
Hoisep  fttlemptiog  to  magnify  the  iaipoN 


tance  and  exaggerate  the  effects  of  thb 
marvelloos  dooument,  that  seems  to  haunt 
his  peace  and  disquiet  his  conscienee«  He 
would  tell  the  right  hon.  Oentleraan  that 
he  would  not  succeed  in  this  attempt  la 
oast  a  stigma  on  the  character  of  Lord 
EUenborough.    He  would  tell  him,  that 
the  very  course  he  had  adopted,  was  caU 
culaied  to  defeat  that  generous  objeot« 
was  calculated  even  to  produce  a  reactioii 
in  the  niinds  of  those  who  were  disposed 
to  admit  the  indiscretion  of  this  noble 
Lord.    There  was  in  that  House  such  an 
English  love  of  fair  play,  a  spirit  thai  so 
rebelled  against  an  attack  so  ungeneiona 
and  so  ungrateful,  that  he  believed  in  his 
consciencei  that  Uie  motion  of  the  rif^l 
hon.  Gentleman  would  produce  an  im« 
pression,.  in  favour  of  Lord  Elleobofoogh. 
He  already  felt  his  own  impressions  un- 
dergoing a  gradual  chanM  under  the  au- 
spices of  his  right  hon.  Friend*    He  be- 
gan to  Ihbk  dial  he  bad  judged  and 
spoken  too  severely  of  this  doeumenty  and 
if  the  right  hon*  Gentleman  would  only 
give  a  U&ird  notice  and  naake  a  third 
speech   be  would  probably  succeed    in 
satisfying  him,  that  tne  proclamation  migbl 
defy  Uie  most  rigid  criticism.    But  what 
was  the  crime,  what  the  high  nsiede- 
meanour  that  was  to  oall  for  anqb  aa 
expression  of  opinion  firom  the  House*  la 
a  moment  of  exciteni^t»  when  elated  by 
the  splendkl  sucoem  that  bad  attended 
our   arms,   when    filled  with    gratitude 
towards  our  native  troope»  who  bad'  so 
nobly  sustained  their  character  for  gal- 
lantry and  fidelitjf.    Lord  EUenborough 
issues  apioclamattoui  which  he  thinks  inU 
be  gratl^ing  to  the  people  of  India, ,  as 
exhibiting  their  triumph  over  a  power, 
that  had  so  often  invaded  and  devastated 
their  country.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  introduced  tiM  raotioo,  and  aleo 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  inet 
sat  down,  had,  throughout  their  speeeliee, 
assumed,  timt  the  pioelamatioii  had   a 
religious  ehaneter,  and  was  addrsseed  to 
a  particular  eeot*    Now,  the  proelama* 
tion  was  not  addressed  to  any  sect*    It 
was  addressed  not  to  Hindoos  or  Make* 
metaas,  not  to  anv  particidai;  Mrsuasfam 
or  oaste,  but  to  the  prinoee,  onieft,  aad 
people  of  India*    Look  al  the  osdier  to 
General  Nott,  to  bring  awav  these  militan^ 
trophies,  and  to  the  ptociaasatkm  itselk 
Was  there  in  the  spirit  of  these  doonmaate 
anything  of  a  rdyioae  charactar,  van 
ihma  a  W(te  Mitwiaal  thik  M « liiU 
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gious  bearing  or  a  religious  application  ? 
So  conscioQS  of  this  was  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  Member  for  Northampton, 
that  he  had  called  on  the  House  to  found 
its  judgment,   not  upon  reference  to  the 
proclamation  itself,  or  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  issued,  but  upon  the 
result  of  bis  historical  researches  in  Gibbon 
and  Ferishta.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
contended,  that  Sultan  Mahmoud,  when 
ravaging  the  fair  regions  of  Hindostan, 
was  influenced,  not  by  ambition,  or  desire 
for  plunder,  but  by  a  love  of  the  prophet, 
and  a  desire  to  propagate  his  faith  ;  and 
thence  he  attempts  to  argue,   that  the 
proclamation  of  Lord  Ellenborough  must 
necessarily  have  a  religious  tendency.  His 
hon.  Friend,  the    Member    for  Belfast, 
had  forcibly  described  the  characters  of 
the  numerous  invasions  of  Sultan  Mah- 
moud, and  that  so  far  from  being  religious, 
two  of  the  twelve  invasions  were  against 
the  ruler  of  MouUan,  himself  a  Maho- 
metan.   The  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
introduced  the  motion,  had  told  the  House 
thai  he  would  endeavour  to  vary  his  ad- 
dress, from  a  speech  he  had  made  on  a 
former  night,  and  to  invest  it  with  the 
character  of  novelty.     He  certainly  had 
succeeded  in  doing  so,  for  be  had  gone  at 
length  into  the  contents  of  the  Blue  Book, 
and  had  favoured  the  House,  with  a  speech 
which  he  must  have  intended  to  make, 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  vote  of  thanks  to 
Lord  Ellenborough.     It  had  been  stated, 
and  he  believed  correctly,  that  the  temple 
of  Soinnauth  was  now  a  desecrated  ruin, 
and  that  the  surrounding  population  were 
chiefly  Mahometan,  and  the  ignorance  of 
Lord  Ellenborough  as  to  these  facts,  had 
been  most  severely  commented  upon.    He 
(Mr.  Hogg)  admitted,  that  it  might  be 
fairly  presumed  that  Lord  Ellenborough, 
when  be  issued  his  proclamation,  was  not 
aware  of  the  present  state  of  the  temple, 
and  this,  he  thought,  amounted  almost  to 
demonstration,   that  Lord   Ellenborough 
regarded  the  gates  solely  as  a  military 
trophy,  to  be  restored  to  the  province  from 
whence  they  had  been  taken.    Can  it  be 
supposed  that  a  man  of   his  admitted 
ability,  with«uch  ample  means  of  informa- 
tion,  could  have  been  unacquainted  with 
the  state  and  condition  of  the  temple,  if 
his  intention  had  been  to  minister  to  the 
religious  prejudices  of  the  Hindoos.    Lord 
Ellenborough's  desire  was  to  gratify  the 
people  of  India,  by  the  restoration  of  the 
gitea  M  a  military  trophy,  and  he  never 


troubled  himself  about  the  state  of  the 
temple  from  which  they  were  supposed  to 
have  been  taken.    At  the  very  moment 
when  this  proclamation  was  issioed  Lord 
Ellenborough  ¥ra8  surrounded  by  a  body 
guard,    composed    chiefly  of    Mahome- 
tans, and  was  attended  by  a  Mahometan 
A.  D.  C.    One  of  his  first  acta  upon  hia 
arrival  in  India  was  to  appoint   as   his 
A.  D.  C,  a  native  non -commissioned  Ma- 
hometan oflBcer,  who  had  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  in  one  of  the  aiflfairs  of 
Aflghanistan.     So  anxious  was  the  noble 
Lord  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  confer  such 
a  distinction  upon  meritorious  native  offi- 
cers, that  he  proposed,  in  consequence* 
to  forego  one  of  his  European  A.  D.  C. 
But  the  frequent  allusion  to  Affghanittan, 
made  by  the  right  hon.  (jentleman,  showed 
the  spirit  in  which  this  motion  had  ori- 
ginated.   The  gravamen]  was,  that  Lord 
Ellenborough,   within   ten   months   from 
the  period  of  his  arrival,  had  extricated 
India  from  the  dangers,  and  had  repaired 
the  disasters  and  disgrace  occasioned  by 
the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  those  who 
preceded  him.  Surely  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman cannot  imagine  that  the  House  is 
doll  enough  to  suppose,  that  this  discus- 
sion is  brought  forward  oserely  to  pass  an 
opinion  upon  the  terms  of  this  proclama* 
tion.    No  such  thing.    It  was  intended  as 
an  attack  upon  the  whole  Indian  policy 
of  Lord  Ellenborough — upon   himaelf— - 
and  his  government;  and  was  brought 
forward  with   the  hope  of  inducing  his 
resignation  or  recal.    It  would  also  be  a 
censure  on   her    Majesty's  Government, 
and  on  the  Court  of  Directors,  whose  duty 
it  would  have  been  to  recal  Lord  Ellen- 
borough, if  his  conduct  had  been  such  aa 
to  call  upon  this  House  to  stigmatize  it  as 
indecorous  and  reprekensible.    The  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  the  Member  for  North- 
ampton, had  intimated  that  the  Court  of 
Directors  was  under  the  influence  of  the 
first  Minister  of  the  Crown.    It  was  true, 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  in  common  with  the  great  aaa- 
jority  of  the  House,  and  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  entertained  political  opinions 
in  accordance  with  those  of  the  right  hon 
Baronet*    But  he  averred,  that  the  Courtt 
in  the  discharge  of  their  public  duty,  bad* 
never   permitted    themselves    to  be    in* 
fluenced  by  political  feelings.    They  were 
fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  selectinf 
a  competent  person  to  fill  the  hich  office 
of  Govemor-geneial,  and  ba  calad  tbt* 
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right  hon.  Gentleman  himself  as  a  witness 
to  the  competence  and  6tness  of  Lord 
Ellenborougby  when  selected  for  that  great 
trust.    Upon  a  former  occasion,  be  spoke 
of  having  succeeded  Lord  Ellenborougb  at 
the  Board  of  Control,  and  he  had  borne 
testimony  to  the  great  talents,  ttie  great 
knowledge  of  India,  and  the  unwearied 
assiduitj    of    that    noble     Lord.      The 
Court  of  Directors  also  felt  the  impor- 
tance  of   the  power    with   which    they 
were    entrusted,   to   recal    a    Governor- 
general;    and    if   the    occasion    should 
arise,  they  would  not  hesitate  to  exercise  it 
uninfluenced  by  any  consideration,  but  a 
sense  of  the   public  welfare.     But  they 
would  be  unworthy  of  the  power  entrusted 
to  them,  if  they  dealt  with  their  responsi- 
bilities in  the  flippant  and  off-hand  man- 
ner of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  who 
seemed  to  attach  no  more  importance  to 
the  recal' or  censure  of  a  Governor-gene- 
ral, than  to  the  pronouncing  of  a  party 
speech  in  this  House.    It  was  difficult  to 
avoid  instituting   a  comparison   between 
the  present  proceeding,  and  the  course 
pursued  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and 
the  great  part  of  his  supporters  upon  a 
recent  occasion,  when  the  policy  of  Lord 
Auckland  had  been  so  severely  assailed. 
He  believed  there  was  not  a  smgle  Gen- 
tleman on  his  (Mr.  Hogg*s)  side  of  the 
House,  who  did  not  entertain  the  strongest 
opinion  as  to  the  impolicy  and  injustice 
of  the  invasion  of  Affghanistan.      But 
they  refused  to  accede  to  a  motion  that 
might   prove  injurious  to  the  public  in- 
terests, or  tend  to  disturb  our  relations 
with  any  foreign  power.     He  hoped  the 
day  would  never  arrive,  when  the  Conser- 
vative party,  would  seek  to  gratify  their 
feelings  of  party  animosity,  by  any  pro- 
ceeding, that  could  prove  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  their  country.    He  asked  the 
House  to  reflect  on    the    consequences 
which  would  ensue,  if  this  motion   were 
carried,  or  even  received  any  general  sup- 
port.   Could  it  be  expected  that  the  Go- 
vernment of   India  would  possess    any 
moral  weight  or  influence  with  the  public 
servants  in  that  country,  or  with  the  na- 
tive population,  after  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  bead  of  the  Government  had  been 
stigmatized  by  the  censure  of  the  House 
of  Commons.      He  was  sorry  that  the 
right  hon.    Gentleman    had    thought   it 
right  to  infuse  into  this  debate  so  much 
religious  feeling  which    he  (Mr.   Hogg) 
thought  ill  suitwl  to  party  discussions.    It 


was  with  reluctance  that  he  adverted  to 
this  part  of  the  subject,  as  it  was  difficult 
to  deal  with    it,  without  incurring  the 
wish  of  being  misunderstood.     He  be* 
lieved  that  the  number  of  those  who  ob- 
jected to  the  proclamation  as  offensive  to 
the  Christian  feelings  of  this  country  wis 
very  limited ;  but  however  few  they  might 
be,  he  felt  assured,  that  it  would  be  a.sub« 
ject  of  deep  regret  to  Lord  Ellenborougb 
if  he  had  unconscientiously  offended  the 
religious  feelings  of  any  persons  either  in 
India  or  in  this  country.     He  begged  to 
impress  upon  the  House  that  this  present 
motion  was  one  of  incalculable  importance. 
That  it  did  not  merely  affect  the  character 
and  honour  of  Lord  Ellenborougb,  that  it 
equally  affected  the  character,  the  honour, 
and  the  influence  of  the  House.    It  had 
been  said  a  few  evenings  ago  that  the 
thanks  of  the  House  was  the  greatest  ho- 
nour that  could  be  conferred  on  a  public 
servant,  and  that  they  would  lose  their 
value,  if  lightly  bestowed.    He  entinriy 
acquiesced  in  the  truth  of  that  sentiment. 
But  he  would  add,  that  the  censure  of 
the  House  was  the  most  ruinous  instni« 
ment  wherewith  to  blast  the  reputatioD  of 
a  public  man,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  re- 
served for  adequate  cases  of  publm  in- 
{competence  or  delinquenev.    If  inflicted 
lightly  or  rashly,  it  would  be  rendeiid 
innocuous.    He  had  no  doubt  as  to  Ibd 
result  of  the  present  motXMi^  but  be  wo«M 
earnestly  entreat  hon.  Measbefs  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  to   repudiate  in  a 
marked  manner  this  most  unworthy  aod 
ungenerous  attempt  to  hunt  dowo»  and 
crush  a  distinguished  public  servant. 

Mr.  MangUt  said,  that  he  would  not  be 
deterred  by  the  insinuation  of  the  boo. 
Member  as  to  the  motives  of  those  wlio 
supported  this  motion,  and  who,  he  stated, 
took  part  in  it  for  the  purposes  of  party 
and  faction.  He  should  not  be  detentd 
by  such  imputations  from  doing  what  be 
considered  to  be  his  duty,  both  to  India 
and  to  this  country,  and  he  would  add, 
on  this  point,  that  with  his  good-will  India 
never  should  be  made  the  tool  in  that 
House  for  party  discussion.  The  lodiuQ 
empire  was  not  a  mere  questioii  of  Con- 
servatism, of  Whig  or  of  Radfeal  politics, 
but  it  was  the  trophy  of  the  Britidi  eai- 
pire,  and  what  he  eomplaiiied  of  was— 
one  of  the  grave  faults  of  tho  DoUe  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  govemmeiit  off  India— 
that  in  the  proclamatioii  of  t)ia  Ist  of 
October,  that  noble  Lord  nuwdU  (be  mat- 
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ten  of  lodiao  policy  the  arena  for  political 
strife.    When    Lord    Ellenborougb    was 
first  appointed  to  the  government  of  India 
he  bailed  the   appointment,  because  he 
bad  beard  much   of  that    noble   Lord's 
profound  and  almost  unequalled  acquaint- 
ance with  all  matters  appertaining  to  our 
Indian  empire^  as  well  as  of  bis  great 
industry  and  judgment,  and  thai  it  was 
after  the  most  mature  consideration  tbe 
right  bon.  Gentleman  selected  him  for  the 
post.     He  knew  too  that  his  appointment 
was  bailed  with  joy  bv  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors.    He  should  have  most  sincerely 
rejoiced  for  tbe  sake  of  India,  if  tbe  noble 
Lord,  by  his  conduct,  had  fulfilled  all  tbe 
expectations   that  bad  been  formed   re- 
specting him.     In  all  the  letters  which  be 
(Mr.  Mangles)  bad  sent  to  India,  be  had 
congratulated  his    friends  there  on   the 
appointment  of  tbe  noble  Lord,  as  that  of 
a  man  well  worthy  of  tbe  high  station  to 
which  be  bad  been  nominated ;  he  there- 
fore disclaimed  being  actuated  by  either 
party  or  personal  feeling  in  the  matter. 
He  did  not  intend  to  dwell  at  any  length 
on  tbe  supposed  slur  cast  on  Christianity 
bv  tbe  proclamation  which  was  the  subject 
of  tbe  present  motion,  or  assert  that  by  it 
tbe  noble  Lord  bad  done  injury  to  tbe 
cause  of  Christianity  in  India.    Indeed, 
he  did  not  believe  that  any  great  injury 
bad  been  done  to  Christianity  oy  tbe  pro- 
clamation; for  this    reason— which  cer- 
tainly was  not  one  very  complimentary  to 
(be  noble  Lord — namely,  because  it  was 
so  extremely  absurd,  could  anything  sur- 
pass the  absurdity  of  a  plan  of  sending 
gates  to  a  temple^  which  temple  did  not 
exist?    Tbe  proposition   was  so  absurd 
and  ludicrous,  that  evils  which  otherwise 
might  have  resulted  from  it  would  be  ob- 
viated.    He  did  not   believe,  also,  that 
Lord  Ellenborougb  had  anv  intention  to 
disparage  or  insult  Christianitv  by  bis 
proclamation.    Admitting  tbe  judgment 
and  good  sense,  in  other  matters,  of  tbe 
man  placed  in  this  high  situation,  it  was 
certamly  clear,  in  this  instance,  that  he 
did  not  see  what  the  tendencv  of  bis  pro- 
ceedings was.    Was  it  not  a  /act,  that  tbe 
tendency  of  the  proceedings,  as  regarded 
this  procUmation,  had  been  condemned 
by  every  religious  publication  throughout 
tne  world  ?    He  would  now  say  one  word 
as  to  what  bad  been  asserted  by  the  whole 
of  the  Indian  press  in  condemnation  of 
this  proclamation,  for  they  bad  been  told 
that  tbe  unanimity  of  tbe  Indian  press 


on  the  matter  against  him,  must  be  im- 
puted to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  civil 
servants,  whom  he  had  unfortunately 
oflTended,  and  at  whose  disposal  the  preii 
of  India  was.  It  was  a  gross  mistake  to 
sqppose  that  the  press  of  India  was  under 
tbe  control  of  the  civil  servants ;  bat  if 
this  were  the  case,  tbe  civil  servants  had 
bribed  the  press  of  India.  On  the  same 
ground,  then,  he  might  assert  that  they 
nad  bribed  tbe  Tmei  in  this  country  and 
tbe  leading  papers  in  Germany,  as  well. 
Indeed,  as  all  the  most  able  and  important 
portion  of  tbe  press  throughout  Europe. 
Tbe  civil  servants  must  have  Imbed  almost 
every  intelligent  man  in  the  British  Em* 
pire,  and,  mdeed,  throughout  Europe; 
and  he  might  add,  that  the  civil  servants 
bad  succeeded  In  bribinr  many  Gentle- 
men opposite,  for  he  hardiv  haa  seen  one 
Gentleman  sitting  opposite  out  of  the 
House,  to  whom  be  had  spoken  on  tbe 
subject,  who  had  not  dwelt  on  the  utter 
absurdity  of  this  paper.  He  would  now 
proceed  to  what  he  considered  the  miva- 
men  of  the  charge  against  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  namely,  the  insult  which  thb 
K reclamation  offered  to  the  whole  of  the 
fabomedan  population  of  India.  Iliis 
was  a  point  which  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Beverley  bad  touched  npon 
in  the  lightest  possible  degree,  bat  as  n 
question  of  Indian  policy  It  most  be  re- 
nrded  as  a  matter  of  the  highest  iotere^. 
He  hoped  the  House  would  bear  with  him 
while  ne  proceeded  to  show  what  was  the 
state  of  feeling  amongst  that  important 

Krtion  of  our  Indian  population.  He 
lieved  that  it  was  not  goinc  much  too 
far  when  he  said  that  the  Hahonsedan 
population  of  India,  including  that  of  tbe 
tributary  and  subsidiary  states,  was 
20,000,000.  Taking  tbe  whole  of  the 
Mahomedan  population  of  India  togetheTf 
they  hated  us  with  a  very  intense  hatred ; 
tbey  hated  us  as  the  subverters  of  their 
dominbn  of  those  fair  provinces  whidi 
were  now  under  our  rule ;  tbey  hated  oa 
still  more  as  the  conqnerors  of  tbe  de- 
scendants of  tbe  last  true  prophet.  This 
was  the  situation  in  which  we  were 
placed,  and  we  could  not  alter  that  feeU 
ing  towards  us,  or  remove  tbe  feeling  of 
antipathy  which  tbey  entertain  towards 
us;  and  when  he  said  this  he  believed 
that  he  did  not  use  too  strong  a  teres 
when  he  said  that  they  entertained  a 
(eeling  of  loathing  towards  us.  It  was 
our  duty  to  show  our  saperiority  to  socH 
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Udioff,  aud,  abore  all,  baing  in  the  titai 

tioa  10  which  we  were,  b;  ibowing  to 

them  eveiT  kiBtlani,  and  bj  BbiiaiaiDg 

from  anythia^  which  waa  calcultted  to 

irritate  or  excita  them.     He  did  not  with 

the  Hoiue  to  take  thia  od  hia  mere  ipte 

dixit,  but  he  could  refer  to  tbe  bigheit 

aulhoritiea  in  corroboration  of  the  opinion 

which   be    had    expreaaed.    The    paper 

which  be  held  in  hii  hand  coolained  an 

eitrsct  from  a  valuable  work  written  by  a 

KDtleman  extremely  well  auqoainted  with 
diat  and  with  the  character  of  the  native 
Eopulation.  He  beliered  that  thia  work 
ad  never  been  published;  but  it  had 
been  prepared  and  printed  privately  for 
the  uie  of  the  Indian  {overament  by 
Colonel  Sutherland.  It  waa  entitled, 
fetches  of  the  Jteiatiotu  wfiniftM  b»- 
ttoMK  the  Britith  Owtnmnt  w  /itdja 
and  the  diffvU  Native  States.  Colons 
Sutherland  in  ihit  work  thua  apeakt  of 
the  Mahomedan  population  of  lodia  ;— 

**  The  ladjtD  Mahometan,  whether  in  oar 
ranlUiia  aitias,or  in  villaxet  under  oar  govtrn- 
nent,  or  the  vilUgu  of  foreipi  ttatet,  will 
everywbera  be  raand  nearly  ibe  saae.  He 
betoDgt  to  a  great  lanily,  haviog  a  uoiled 
religion  and  united  ioteregts.  He  will  every, 
where  be  ready  to  lupport  wiih  hit  lervicei  or 
with  bia  pvTM,  hii  natiooal  caue  agaimt  all 
ollieri.  Raligion  and  govtrnnent  with  If  s> 
hoeaatua  ara  aavar  leparMed,  and  it  ia  naver 
ftn»oUan,  that  the  lupremacy  of  the  M^o- 
m^tms  in  India  baa  been  finally  orerthrowi^ 
b7  ui.  Tbe  erai  of  (he  whole  Mahometao 
popnlatien  of  India  will  be  turned  lowaidt 
biB  who  thaJl  ■uecetafully  pnelaim  a  eroMd* 

3aiiiM  iofidal  govimoient  and  ioBdel  pao^a. 
I  in  the  mott  remote  village  of  tbe  Daeoann 
will  turn  towards  inch  a  proapeot  whb  the 
same  auuoni  attention  at  he  of  Calcutta 
Delhi." 

In  ■  paaiage  *er^  near  to  thia  in  the 
work,  a  compariioQ  is  drawn  between  the 
different  troops  constituting;  the  native 
army,  and  Colonel  Sutherland  tbnaapeaki 
of  the  character  of  the  Hindoo  aoldiert. 
He  quoted  this  to  show  bow  miitaken  the 
bon.  Member  for  Belfast(Hr.  £.  TenDeot) 
was  as  to  the  character  of  the  people  of 
India,  when  be  ulked  of  tbe  reatpralioin 
of  these  gales,  and  tho  icsuiag  thia  pn>- 
damaiioo  flattering  the  vanity  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people  of  India.  A«j 
ono  well  acqaaiated  with  India  would  be 
well  aware  that  there  was  nothiug  like 
national  vanity,  unleti  perhaps,  it  migbt 
be  so  traced,  amongst  tbe  Hahoneaui 
population.  Colonel  Sutherland  thw 
speaks  of  the  Hindoo  soldiera  :— 


"Tlie  Hindoos,  of  whom  the  gnu  n^oritj, 
of  our  army  consisti,  have  oo  naiiontl  awaa 
of  their  own  to  snpport,  nor  is  diere  any 
period  in  their  Uslaty  to  whidi  ibey  en' 
revait  as  fttmUiiiif  them  with  anytUai  i»a> 
tunBL" 

The  only  thing,  thay  were  told,  wbieb 
induced  tbe  GovamorienenI  to  isaw 
this  proclaaation  waa  to  mtify  tbe 
national  vanity  of  the  paopb  of  liidh, 
and  thay  were  here  told  by  t 

whom    no   one    waa  better    *.-. 

with  tho  native  popvlation,  that  no  aueh 
thing  extaled  in  India.  Now  look  to  tbe 
other  fide.  Coaaider  the  IJaalings  oT  tbe 
Hahoaied«D  pt^luioD  and  iroopa,  aa  to 
(he  inaalt  wbiidi  theyconid  pot  help  ihinh- 
ing  BBint  be  affixed  to  then  In  tbit  pro- 
dimalion.  Colonel  8t)tbarland  thaa  de- 
aeribea  the  feeling  of  the  HahonedM 
troop*  and  populatioD  in  1632,  wImii  coo^ 
aiderable  eicttemant  prcnibd  in  nwin 
qneoce  of  a  at^ier  beviag  abot  hie  oOew 
owing  to  ioiiw  rcligiOBa  faeUng.    He  eaid, 

"In  1S39,  tbe  trooper  wbo  ihot  his  con- 
mandiog  offieer,  H^or  Wallace,  waa  tried, 

Icted,  and  hanted  In  cbaioa  en  a  UD 

tbe  teginental  maa,  and  abont  rix  mile* 
I  lb*  ai^  of  Hydenbal.  Pnatrty  It 
given  out  tliat  tusa  wbo  vititad  tbe  body 
were  cored  of  disaaae,  with  otbar  •toiw, 
whidi  the  fiikira  and  prlesu  know  ao  liSi 
bow  to  propagalo  for  thib  own  beneBt  Tho«i« 
lands  of  Mahonetant  ponied  Awn  the  eltr  c( 
Hydenbad  and  all  parte  of  the  eoasAiy  Is  Oe 
•{Mt  Is  teach  the  bady,  and  to  eMtk  ibo  difav 
pings  that  fall  hom  It  in  its  pmgMti  towMis 
daaav.  It  wai  tba  florpae  of  a  Ifihnraefcn 
lAobad  anilarad  by  iha  haada  of  inSdela  it  t 
eansa  wbicb,  it  is  to  be  faaied,  too  nMny  ^ 
that  sect  vronid  coosidar  meritortons,  A  gnwd 
»u  placed  over  the  body  to  prevent  tbe  crowd 
Inm  epproaeblng,  bat  penens  lingerad  nmt 
tba  spetipriDefpaUydnrmff  tbe  nigh^  a^  u 
last  it  waa  tboi«fat  right  (e  nBova  tba  body." 

Again,  thia  oSeer  Uioa  daietibnd  wbft 
oeenired  when,  in  18S7,  CoIodbI  DivIm 
was  murdered  by  tbe  eeMlera  of  1^  <»» 

3iawBt,  Mid  Colonel  Sotberiaad  wu 
led  apOB  to  MiBne  the  eoomuiBJ  of 
biin  '      - 


Tbe 

-ofca  „., 

bean  drvwo 


— f  ehaigad  fejr  a  HHd- 
ton  of  cavnhy,  tbeir  own  «oml»ile^  wMeliM 


drvwB  up 
whbdiefr 


ipo^  a 


Ctdoicl  Sytbtriud,  vIM  doira  Umi 
Delhi  to  usaiM  twmnund  of  tbs  brigidn, 
rmnd  ifae  tomb  of  tbe  mgUMJH  deconiM) 
ffiih  tb«  inaigoia  of  tbs  gnra  of  »  Ht> 
honeua  mubi, 

"  And  at  btsl,  daring  Ac  HtAnrmn,  U^ 
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vrere  placed  at  the  tomb,  and  tlie  green  flag 
vras  raised  over  it.^ 

If  such  were  the  feelings  of  the  people 
towards  us  under  other  circumstances, 
how  must  they  feel  when  they  believed 
that  Lord  Ellenborough  had  offered  an 
insult  to  them  and  their  religion^  when  he 
took  the  gates  from  the  tomb  of  the  great 
Mahometan  warrior  and  saint,  and  trans- 
ferred them  to  the  possession  of  those 
whom  they  despised,  and  whose  ancestors 
he  had  conquered  ?  He  might  be  asked, 
how  could  you  hoj^e  to  maintain  your 
power  in  India  where  you  were  always 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  such  feelings  if 
you  exasperated  them  ?  In  the  first  place, 
he  would  say,  that  you  could  do  much  to 
command  their  respect  by  the  constant 
manifestation  of  fairness,  justice,  and  im- 
partiality ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the 
Mahometan  uniformly  entertained  a 
strong  feeling  of  attachment  to  those 
whom  he  served,  and  they  were  uniformly 
faithful  in  a  remakable  degree  to  those— 
as  they  termed  it  themselves — whose  salt 
they  ate.  Now^  he  believed  that  both 
these  feelings  had  been  outraged  by  the 
act  of  the  Governor-general ;  and  as  for 
the  excuse  that  was  offered,  no  notion  of 
national  law  or  national  feeling  existed 
amongst  the  population  of  India,  such  as 
existed  in  France,  or  Germany,  or  other 
European  states.  The  feelings  of  the 
Mahometans  were  most  acute  in  a  matter 
which  concerned  their  honour;  and  re- 
garding Mahomet,  as  they  did,  as  some- 
thing more  than  a  great  warrior,  they 
considered  the  bringing  back  the  gates 
placed  at  his  tomb  at  an  insult  of  the 
bitterest  kind  offered  to  themselves.  He 
repeated,  that  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
Mahometan  soldiers  looked  at  it  as  an  in- 
sult offered  to  them  as  faithful  servants  of 
the  company.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Beverley  deprecated  any  reference  to  the 
Blue  Book.  He  should  refer  to  it,  not 
with  the  view  of  finding  any  matter  to 
disparage  the  general  policy  of  L  \i 
land,  but  to  see,  in  the  terms  of  eun  so 
often  and  so  justly  bestowed  on  the  i  ive 
troops,  what  was  the  opinion  en  amed 
of  the  conduct  of  these  tro<  i  >se 
feelings  had  thus  been  out  ilie 

right    hon.    Member    for   Noibui      ton, 
alluded  to  what  had  taken  place  ai 
dras,  when  a  soldier  refused  to  obey  i 
oflScer  and  came  forward  and  asked 
mission  to  abandon  the  service  rati 
attend  a  Hindoo  procession;  I 


striking  instance,  but  many  similar  cases 
might  be  referred  to.  He  would  say, 
that  this  proceeding  was  not  merely  as 
act  of  impolicy,  but  of  ingratitude  to  those 
Mahometan  soldiers  who  had  fought  for 
us — and  he  did  not  wish  to  say  this  offen- 
sively— better  and  more  zealously  than 
the  Hindoo  soldiers.  Many  instances  of 
their  superior  conduct  to  the  other  troope 
were  to  be  met  with  in  the  Blue  Book,  and 
he  would  refer  to  one  or  two  cases  as  an 
illustration  of  what  he  meant.  One  of 
the  native  Mahometan  oflBcers,  Hyder 
Ali,  was  repeatedly  mentioned  in  terms  of 
praise,  and  Captain  Gerrard,  in  the  des- 
patch No.  99,  spoke  of  him  in  the  highest 
terms.  In  General  Pollock's  despatch 
describing  the  battle  of  Tezeen,  he  said, 

"^  I  must  not  omit  the  expression  of  my  re- 
gret for  the  ^te  of  Hyder  Ali,  the  native  com- 
mandant of  the  Jezailchees,  a  most  eallant  and 
enterprising  soldier,  who  was  killed  while  at- 
tempting to  seize  one  of  the  enemy's  stand- 
ards." 

Lieutenant  Eyre  spoke  of  several  native 
Mahometan  oflBcers  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  Affghanistan,  and  in  a  note 
of  the  date  of  the  fatal  23rd  of  November 
mentions,  that  out  of  the  six  or  seven  offi- 
cers who  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
vain  endeavour  to  lead  their  men  to  their 
duty,  three  or  four  were  Mahometan  na« 
tive  officers.  Againi  Captain  OldSeld, 
who  was  commanding  the  cavalry  at  Jei« 
lalabad  with  Sir  R.  Sale,  said, 

"  The  whole  of  the  troops  under  my  eom- 
mand  behaved  most  gallantly ;  and  I  received 
the  greatest  assisuoce  from  Lieutenanu  Mayne 
and  Plowden,  and  Subadar  Sheikh  Myhhan, 
of  the  2nd  troop  5th  Light  Cavalry." 

These  were  the  men  whom  Lord  Ellen* 
borough  took  the  opportunity  of  insnlt- 
ing.  The  feeling,  perhaps,  would  not 
occur  to  an  Englishman,  but  to  a  Maho* 
metan  the  case  was  very  different.  It 
was  stated  by  all  the  officers,  that  at  Jel- 
lalabad  the  Mahometan  troops  behaved 
with  singular  fidelity;  and  the  whole  of 
the  observations  of  the  Brigadier-general 
showed  how  superior  their  conduct  had 
been  to  that  of  the  Hindoo  troops.  Gene- 
ral Pollock,  in  his  despatch  to  the  Adjo- 
tant-general,  dated  Kowulsar,  March  3, 
1842,  speaking  of  the  conduct  of  the  na- 
tive troops  between  Peshawur  and  Jellal- 
abad,  mi  c  ully  separates  the  Maho- 
I       dan  fn  Hindoo  troops.  He 

oi  the  Hini       >^  as  be  ig  anwi 

toad*  II  wocheipraa* 
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sio'i    with    regard    to    the    Mahometan 
troops : — 

**  It  16  tome  most  painful  that,  notwithstaoditig 
all  my  hopes  about  the  state  of  the  men,  I  am 


coiild  give  his  assurance  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber that  the  matter  of  fact  was  entirely 
different  to  what  he  had  supposed.  There 
was  the  strongest  Mahometan  excitement 


sorry  to  say  there  have  been  several  desertions    throughout  India  when  the  Affghan   war 
of  late,  and  there  is  a  feeling  among  many  of   commenced,  and  the  attention  of  the  nitive 


Mahometan  population  was  perfectly  alive 
to  the  matter,  and  was  directed  towards 
Affghanistan,  and    there  was    a    strong 


the  Hindoos  of  four  regiments  of  Brigadier 
Wild's  force,  which  is  most  lamentable." 

Again,  Major  Hoggan,  in  a  despatch  to 
Captain  Ponsonby,  the  assistant  adjutant- j  Mahometan  feeling,  that  the  glories  ot 
general,  stated :  —  j  Islamism  were  about  to  be  restored.  There 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  state,  for  the  inform-  I  '^ere  strong  expressions  to  this  effect  in  a 
ation  of  Major-general  Pollock,  C.  B.,  com- |  Persian  newspaper,  printed  at  Calcutta, 
roanding,  that  all  those  Hindoo  sepoys  of  the  '  and  which  was  well  known  to  express  the 
53rd  regiment  Native  Infantry,  who  had  a  few  ]  feelings  of  the  Mahometans.  It  was  a 
days  ago,  allowed  themselves,  in  an  unguarded  ^ost  erroneous  feeling  to  suppose  that  the 
moment,  to  evmce  feelings  so  immediately  op.  Mahometans  in  India  were  indifferent  to 
posed  to  those  of  soldiers,  have  now  unani-       ,,  ..         u*.l 

mously  expressed  their  contrition,  and  have  ,  ^^^^  ^^^  ??*»»"&  «f^"?d  ^^«™^  ^"^  ^^ey 
given  the  most  satisfactory  assurances,  through  ^ere   sensitive    to   a  degree   m    matters 

their  respective  commanding  officers,  that  I  which  we,  in  happier  circumstances,  could 
shall  never  again  have  occasion  to  be  dis-  |  not  feel.  Colonel  Sutherland  mentions 
pleased  with  them,  and  that  they  will  strive  in  j  the  murder  of  an  officer  by  his  troops, 
future  to  deserve  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  i  merely  for  ordering  their  beards  to  be 
major-general.  j  triromed  in  a  certain  manner.     If  these 

He  had  listened  very  attentively  to  the  j  men  entertained  such  feelings  respecting 
very  eloquent  speech  of  the  right  hon.  |  merely  a  few  hairs  on  their  beards,  what 
Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 1  would  be  their  feelings  on  such  a  subject 
ment,  when  he  moved  the  thanks  of  the  j  as  the  gates  of  Somnauth,  touching  these 
House  to  the  army  in  India,  and  could  |  religious  prejudices  so  strongly  as  they 
sympathise  with  him  when  he  deprecated  .  did.  He  had  spoken  hitherto  of  the  feel, 
the  use  of  any  language  derogatory  to  the  i  ings  of  the  Mahometan  population  in  India 
merits  of  our  native  troops  when  in  Aff-  j  — men  of  warlike  habits,  and  of  firm  re- 
ghanistan,  considering  the  difficulties  they  !  sentments,  and  ill  affected  to  the  British 
had  to  contend  with  in  a  climate  so  differ- 1  Government.  It  was  a  great  mistake  to 
ent  from  any  they  had  been  accustomed  <  suppose  that  these  Mahometans  regarded 
to,  and  alluded  to  the  feelings  of  dismay  '  the  Affghans  as  a  robber  tribe.  A  feeling 
which  operated  on  the  veteran  legions  of  to  the  contrary  of  this  was  shown  by  what 
Alexander,  when  they  passed  through  the  took  place  at  the  battle  fought  at  Manipat 
same  country.  He  deprecated  any  attempt  in  1760,  against  the  empire  of  Delhi,wbich 
to  lessen  the  merits  of  the  Hindoo  soldiers;  lasted  two  days.  The  hon.  Member  for 
but  if  this  was  to  be  used  as  an  argument  Beverley  seemed  to  dissent ;  but  although 
for  the  Hindoo  troops,  how  much  stronger  Delhi  was  a  Mahometan  state,  yet  prac- 
was  the  case  in  favour  of  the  Mahometan  tically  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Mah- 
troops.  These  were  the  men,  then,  whom  rattas.  If  the  matter  was  looked  into,  it 
Lord  Ellenborough  had  insulted  —  and  would  be  found,  that  there  was  hardly  a 
grievously  insulted — by  his  proclamation.  Mahometan  of  any  rank,  who  had  not  got 
He  could  assure  the  boo.  Secretary  for  the  Affghan  blood  in  his  veins.  In  several 
Board  of  Control,  that  he  never  was  more  states  of  India  the  rulers  notoriously  were 
mistaken  on  any  point  than  he  was  as  to  descended  from  the  Affghans.  This  was 
the  feelings  of  the  Mahometan  population  particularly  the  case  with  the  heads  of  the 
on  the  invasion  of  Affghanistan.  The  Rohilla  tribe,  and  some  of  the  rulers  of 
hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  the  Mahometans  Guzerat.  It  was  notorious  to  every  one 
of  India  had  manifested  the  utmost  indif-  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
ference  on  the  subject,  and  he  drew  the  people  of  India  that  many  of  the  Maho- 
inference  from  this  assumption  that  they  metan  princes  prided  themselves  on  their 
would  be  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  return  descent  from  the  Affghans.  On  this 
of  this  trophy  to  India.  Now,  he  was  in  point,  he  would  read  an  extract  from  Sir 
India  at  that  time,  and  he  easily  could  be  John  Malcolm's  valuable  work  on  Central 
corrected  if  he  spoke  erroneously  ;  but  he    India.     He  was  speaking  of  one  of  the 
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■Oft  celebmted  military  eiploits  ever 
performed  in  India — he  meant  General 
Ooddard's  march  across  the  country— and 
he  said-*- 

<<  That  the  remaining  part  of  the  march  of 
the  Bengal  detachment,  after  it  passed  the 
Nerbudda,  was  unobstnictedy  may,  in  some 
degree  he  ascribed  to  the  line  taken  by  the 
Patans  of  Bhopa1«  whose  conduct  on  this  me- 
morable occasion^  established  a  -claim  upon 
the  British  Gorernment,  that  merited  all  the 
notice  which  it  has  since  received.  In  an  offi- 
eial  abstract,  made  from  the  correspondence  of 
General  Goddard,  it  is  stated  that  erery  effort 
was  made  to  render  the  Nabob  of  Bhopal 
hostile  to  the  English,  bat  in  rain ;  he  re- 
mained true  to  his  first  promise  of  friendship, 
though  many  of  his  fields  and  vills^es  were, 
in  consequence  of  his  fidelity  to  his  engage- 
ment, plundered  by  the  Mahrattas.*' 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  work 
be  again  thus  described  the  same  classes : 

^*  They  are,  however,  deserving  both  of  that 
solicitude  and  favour  which  they  have  hitherto 
received,  for  Bhopal  is  at  this  moment,  and 
will  continue  while  well  managed,  an  essen- 
tial point  of  strength  in  Central  India." 

He  would  repeat  it,  there  was  no  person 
of  Affghen  descent  whose  feelings  would 
not  be  outraged  by  these  proceedings  of 
Lord  Ellenborough.  Nor  were  the  native 
firinees  and  soldiera  of  India  alone  con* 
eeroed  in  this  consideration ;  a  rery  large 
portion  of  our  very  best  civil  servants,  and 
four-fifths  of  the  native  judges  of  India, 
were  persons  of  Mahometan  descent,  and 
proud  of  that  descent ;  the  greater  part 
of  them  with  Affghan  blood  in  their  veibs, 
and  all  of  them  very  seusitive  to  any  in- 
sult of  thb  description.  Before  he  con* 
eluded,  in  spite  of  the  denunciations  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Beverley,  and  his 
ascription  of  party  motives  to  gentlemen 
of  a  different  opinion  from  his  own,  he 
(Mr.  Mangles)  would  speak  out  frankly 
end  plainly,  as  to  the  mischief  which  he 
believed  would  result  to  India,  if  Lord 
Ellenborough  were  continued  in  the  go- 
vernment of  that  country ;  and  if  all  the 
gentlemen  connected  with  India  would 
speak  as  frankly  on  the  subject  in  the 
House  as  they  did  out  of  the  House,  there 
would  be  a  marvellously  unanimous  vote 
on  this  motion.  He  hoped,  indeed,  that,  in 
spite  of  all  that  had  been  said,  the  recent 
vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Ellenborough  was 
intended  to  cover  his  retreat  from  India. 
He  hoped  very  soon  to  see  the  return  of 
that  noble  Lord  to  this  country.  If  Lord 
Ellenborougti  was  not  recslled  he  (Mr. 


Mangles)  would  stake  what  ihtle  dkaraoter 
or  reputation  he  might  possess  ia  that 
House  00  the  oonccUMse  of  this  pcedie* 
tion— judging  from  the  spectmeoe  whidi 
they  had  alrokdy  had  of  the  noble  Lord'e 
conduct — judging  from  his  eoodoei  in 
many  other  respects,  than  the  natter 
under  consideration — judging  (Wmi  tbse 
fact,  among  others^  that,  during  the  abort 
time  he  bad  iMen  in  India,  be  bad  na» 
naged  to  set  the  civil  service  and  tbe 
at  extreme  jealousy  the  one  of  the 
that  Lord  EUenborogh  if  be  reouitoed  io 
India,  would  inflict  the  greataat  and  pee- 
manent  mischiefs  on  that  noble  yommifom 
of  Great  Britain  ;  and  shoald  tboee  nia- 
chiefs  ensue,  the  right  boo.  QeotieiBaB 
opposite,  who  had  tbe  power  to  avert 
them,  and  would  not  stretch  forth  bia  IuhmI 
to  do  so,  would  be  responsible  for  tbe  gseat 
and  complicated  calamity t 

Mr.  B.  Eicoit  said,  be  agreed  wttb  tb# 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  staled  that  tbia 
was  a  question  on  which  theyongfat  to 
throw  aside  all  party  prejodicee,  and  oogbt 
to  look  to  the  interesu  of  the  Indian  e»> 
pire  and  to  the  interests  of  this  country*' 
Tbe  Qovemor*general  was  the  aenrant  of 
the  East  India  Ck>mpanyy  and  the  repeo- 
sentative  of  the  Maieaty  of  tbie  great 
nation  io  its  East  Indian  domioiona,  smi 
he  did  not  understand  how  it  could  be  ibr 
the  interest  of  India  and  of  this  eonntrj 
to  endeavour  to  cry  down  Losd  Ellen 
borough  in  this  manner.  Why  bod  not 
right  hon.  and  bon,  Gentlemeo  oppeeito, 
if  they  really  entertained  the  opinion  of 
that  noble  Lord  which  they  eipreseed, 
come  forward  with  a  direct  vote  of  een* 
sure,  and  a  motion  for  his  recall  ?  Who 
was  it  that  right  hon.  aod  bon.  Oentia* 
men  were  thus  calumniating?*  The  fepm» 
sentative  of  our  Queeui  the  repreeentaiivn 
of  the  East  India  Company,  tbe  rupee* 
sentative  of  the  Majesty  of  this  grant 
country  in  our  Indian  doomions.  Againot 
this  distinguished  functionary,  tbougb 
they  dared  not  say  that  he  had  done  nny* 
thing  for  which  be  ought  to  be  reealled, 
yet  they  dsred  to  throw  out  impotatiene 
against  his  religions  character*  iaspotationa 
founded  on  mere  verbal  critictsase  on  hie 
proclamation  ;  in  tbe  hope  of  caetiag  n 
stigma  on  a  man  who  had  been  their  poll* 
tical  opponent  at  home,  and  whom  tbny 
now  regarded  as  a  rival  who  bad  so| 


triumphed  over  them  in  India,  by  tbn  gin* 

Wbnt 


ries  which  he  had  acquired  there. 
waa  the  history  of  this  aMiont 


Tbn 
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right  hon.  Member  for  Northampton  said 
tlmt  had  he  wished  to  oppress  the  Cover* 
iior«general  of  India,  he  might  have  found 
a  much  better  time  for  it  than  the  present. 
Certainly  it  appeared  to  him  (Mr.  Escott), 
that  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
thought  6t  to  make  a  plain  and  intelligible 
statement  to  the  House  of  any  reasons 
be  might  have  to  produce  why  the  House 
should  pass  a  vote  for  the  recall  of  Lord 
Ellenboroughy  he  might  have  found  a 
better.time  for  it  than  that  night.  The 
Parliament  met  on  the  2nd  of  February , 
and  at  that  time  it  was  the  general  ex- 
pectatioQ  that  some  motion  would  be 
made»  not  as  to  the  present,  but  as  to  the 
late  Governor-general  of  India  with  re- 
ference to  the  war  which  that  noble  Lord 
had  nndertaken  in  Afghanistan  ;  but  on 
the  discussion  of  the  Address  to  the 
Throne,  strong  strictures  were  made  on 
the  conduct  of  Lord  Ellenborough :  and 
ID  the  House,  and  out  of  it,  the  common 
observations  which  were  made  on  these 
strictures,  and  on  the  state  of  public 
opinion  with  reference  to  what  had  taken 
place  in  India,  both  under  Lord  Auck- 
land and  under  Lord  Ellenborough,  was, 
'<  What  a  God-send  for  Lord  Auckland 
was  Lord  EUenborough's  proclamation." 
Oo  that  same  day  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bath  gave  notice  that  he  would  move  for 
a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
oonduct,  and  into  the  justice  and  policy 
of  the  war  in  Affghanistan,  and,  of  con* 
sequence,  into  the  conduct  of  Lord  Auck- 
land; but  that  day  also  the  right  hon. 
Mesaber  for  Northampton  moved  for  a 
copy  of  the  despatch  containing  the  pro- 
clamation so  much  talked  about,  fixing  his 
motion  for  the  9th  of  February,  or  the 
17th  of  February.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Bath,  on  the  7th  of  February,  deferred  his 
motion  to  the  21st.  On  the  20th  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Northampton  gave 
notice  of  his  intention  to  move  these  con- 
demnatory resolutions  against  Lord  Ellen- 
boroufch  on  the  28th.  On  the  21st  the 
hon.  Member  for  Bath  deferred  his  motion 
to  the  24th ;  and  on  this  occasion  it  was 
quite  clear,  from  what  passed  between  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  hon.  Member,  that  this 
motion,  fixed  for  the  24th,  was  not  to 
come  on  on  that  day,  but  on  some  later 
occasion.  On  the  23rd  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Northampton  again  deferred 
his  motion  to  the  9th  of  March,  thus 
•taking  especial  care  to  skip  over  the  time 


when  the  motion  would  come  on  as  to  the 
policy  and  justice  of  the  Affghan  war. 
Now  did  any  one  suppose  that  if  Go- 
vernment had  not  thrown  its  shield  over 
the  late  Governor- general,  the  policy  of 
the  noble  Lord  as  to  Affghanistan  would 
not  have  been  condemned  by  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  House  ?  He  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  Government  had  not  had  the 
best  and  most  patriotic  reasons  for  the 
course  it  adopted.  He  could  understand 
that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  countrv 
that  such  a  question  as  the  war  in  Aff- 
ghanistan should  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
peace,  after  peace  itself  had  been  achieved, 
that  no  further  inquiries  should  be  made 
on  the  subject,  that  the  best  should  be 
made  of  a  bad  matter,  and  that  we  should 
abstain  from  all  further  attacks  on  those 
who  had  engaged  in  the  war.  But  in  the 
meantime  what  happened  ?  Both  Houses 
of  Parliament  voted  their  thanks  to  Lord 
Ellenborough  and  the  army  in  India ; 
and  only  yesterday  another  body ,  equall v, 
if  not  in  a  greater  degree,  interested  la 
the  Government  of  India,  the  Court  of 
Proprietors  voted  their  thanks  also  to  the 
Governor-general.  After  this,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  after  having  recorded 
his  vote  in  favour  of  the  vote  of  thanke-^^ 
after  having  received  the  shelter  of  the 
present  Government  for  his  own  party, 
now  came  down  with  this  attack  on  the 
present  Governor-general.  .  They  were 
called  upon  to  vote  the  proclamation  and 
the  act  which  accompanied  it,  *'  unwise, 
indecorous,  and  reprehensible/'  They 
who  last  Session  were  told  that  they  dared 
not  stir  against  Lord  Auckland  in  his  ab» 
senccf  they  who  were  told  they  dared  not 
vote  the  Affghan  expedition  unjust,  bo- 
cause  he  who  had  undertaken  it  waa  not 
present  to  explain  himself,  were  now 
called  upon  to  vote  the  conduct  of  that 
man  reprehensible,  and  heap  on  his  acts 
other  calumnious  epithets,  while  he  was 
not  here  to  give  one  word  of  explanation. 
Ought  not  Lord  Ellenborough  to  have 
some  time  to  explain  whether  he  might 
not  have  thought  some  sacrifice  necessary 
to  the  opinions  of  the  Hindoos  in  coos^ 
quenoe  of  the  influence  of  that  free  press 
which  had  now  been  established  there  f 
He  was  told  they  had  no  right  to  look  to 
what  Lord  Ellenborough  bad  done ;  that, 
according  to  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Edinburgh,  was  not  a  fair  tssiie.  Put,  as 
an  honest  roan,  when  called  upon  to  4e- 
cide  whether  a  Qoveroor«geoeral  waa  to 
T2 
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be  condemned  for  putting  hit  hand  to  a 
papery  he  felt  himself  bound  to  take  into 
consideration  the  acts  he  bad  done.     He 
would    say  more  than  that.     He  would 
tell  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite, 
that  they  took  into  consideration  the  acts 
Lord  Elleoborough  had  achieted.  He  had 
committed  grievous  offences — he  had  done 
things  in  India  by  virtue  of  his  high  office 
which  they  would  neither  forget  nor  for- 
give.    Before  he  went  to  India  he  con- 
demned their  war ;  since  he  had  been  in 
India  he  had  triumphantly  concluded  it. 
If  there  was  one  thing  more  galling  to 
human  nature  than  another,  it  was  to  see 
him  whom  they  hated,  enjoy  the  oppor- 
tunity of  retrieving  the  errors  they  bad 
committed.      Such  was   the   position   of 
Lord    Ellenborough,   and   therefore   they 
decried   him  to-night.     They  dared   not 
do  so  on  the  first  night  of  the  Session ; 
they  dared  not  move  an  amendment  to  the 
address  against  Lord  Ellenborough  ;  they 
waited  till  they  saw  the  result  of  the  mo- 
tion  brought  forward  by   the  hon.   and 
learned  Member  for  Bath,  and  when  they 
saw  that  the  Government  would  screen 
the  delinquency  of  their  friend,  their  gra- 
titude evaporated  in  one  little  week,  and 
down  they  came  with  their  trumpery  story 
about  the  rotten  gates  of  Somnauth,  not 
venturing  to  pronounce  a  plain  and  intel- 
ligible censure  by  naming  the  irecall  of 
Lord  Ellenboroagh.  The  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Edinburgh  was  a  great  critic ;  he 
was  accustomed  to  review  the  works  of 
others,  so  he  reviewed  the  proclamation 
of  Lord   Ellenborough.     He  took  it  to 
pieces  word  by  word,  distorting  all   the 
facts,  and  twisting    everything  into  an 
attack  upon  him  who  he  knew  had  been 
the  successful  vindicator  of  British  honour 
in  India.     Because  he  could  not  find  fault 
with   his  acts,  he  attempted  to  raise  a 
laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  Governor, 
general's  proclamation  not  being,  as  he 
himself  admitted,  a  very  happy  specimen 
of  English.     He  was  not  going  to  defend 
this  proclamation  in  every  particular.    He 
knew  there  were  men  in  the  country,  and 
some  in  that  House,  who  had  the  strongest 
objection  against  this  proclamation  and 
the  act  which  accompanied   it.     He  re* 
ferred  ro  a  class  of  persons  at  whose  head 
stood  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford,  of  whose  principles 
he  most  highly  approved.     He  knew  what 
course  that  hon.  Baronet  had  taken  be- 
fore and  what  conrtt  he  would  take  agatn 


to-nigbt  with  reference  to  this  qoeatioii. 
He  felt  it  would  not  only  be  a  serious  in- 
consistency  on  bis  part,  but  also  that  it 
would  amount  to  a  seriooa  evil,  as  hr  as 
one  vote  could  produce  that  effect,  were 
he  to  support  the  motion  of  the  right  bon. 
Gentleman  ;  and  if  in  doing  so  he  took  a 
course  different  from  that  of  hia  boo. 
Friend,  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford,  not  all  the  respect  he  entertamed 
for  the  character  of  that  hon.  Menber 
would  induce  him  to  refrain  from  telliog 
him  that  he  thought  he  was  in  error.    He 
looked  on  this  motion  as  being  an  attempt 
to  take  advantage  of  the  good  Caeltog  nf 
the  country,  and  to  pervert  that  good 
feeling  to  an  unjust  and    an  improper 
purpose.    There  certainly  was  a  Dseitng 
in  the  country  against  the  proclamatioB« 
but  that  feeling  was  now  weak  indeed 
compared  with  what  it  was  six  weeks  ago» 
and  those  who  supported  this  motion  to- 
nigbt  had  much  indeed  misconceived  tbe 
genius  of  the  people  of  this  country  if  tbay 
thought  they  bad  gained  by  theif  delay  in 
bringing  this  motion  forward.   The  people 
of  England  loved   the  religion  of  tbeir 
country — they  were  disposed  to  show  ro- 
spect  towards  the  religion  of  other  coun* 
tries ;  but  there  was  one  other  thing  they 
loved— plam dealing;  there  was  one  other 
thing  they  hated ^  they  bated  hypocriay 
and  hypocritical  pretences.    The  OentU- 
men  opposite  talked  of  a  religioaa  nsao, 
one  Sultan  Mahasood ;  it  bad  been  aa 
well  if  they  had  left  it  to  soase  religioaa 
man  to  bring  forward  this  question.    As 
it  was,  ha  was  quite  ignorant  how  long 
since  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  taken 
these  notions  of  hyperpiety  into  his  head. 
Did  not  Lord  Ellenborough  disavow  the 
motives  which  bed  been  imputed  to  him  T 
Did  not  all  those  who  spoke  for  him  in 
his  absence,  and  who  knew  him  beat,  ut- 
teriy  disavow  them  on  his  behalf?    Some 
Gentlemen,  perhaps,  remembered  the  feel- 
ing which  waa  expressed  by  the  people  of 
this  country  when  the  Elgin  marbles 
brought  from  Greece;    that  an 
desire  was  expressed  that  these  remnants 
of  ancient  art  should  be  sent  back  to  tbeir 
native  homes.     Suppose  the  Government 
of  that  time  hat  acceded  to  this  wiak, 
and  had  sent  back  those  great  monnmanta 
of  by-gone  times.      What  would    have 
been   thought   of  any    Gentleman  who 
should  have  got  up  in  the  Honst»  and 
argued  that  it  was  an  insult  to  tbe  iwU- 
gioo  of  this  country  to  send  back  Ibeat 
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ooble  relics  to  the  restored  temple  of  touched  one  point,  nor  answered  one 
Miner?a  at  Athens.  Whatever  the  people  argument  which  had  been  urged  by  the 
of  England  might  feel  with  regard  to  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh.  If 
wording  and  to  the  object  of  that  procla-  crimination  and  recrimination  were  ar- 
mation,  they  did  think  it  most  unfair,  guments,  the  hon.  Member  had  done 
most  unjust,  most  contrary  to  the  princi-  enough ;  but  he  would  have  exercised  a 
pies  of  their  own  religion,  to  impute  mo-  sounder  judgment  had  he  met  the  argu- 
tives  to  a  man  which  he  himself  disowned;  ments  by  which  the  motion  was  supported, 
and  Lord  Ellenborough  did  disown  those  The  hon.  Member  had  reproached  those 
motions.  On  this  head  he  would  appeal !  who  brought  forward  the  motion  ^th  at- 
to  the  authority  of  one  who,  to  his  honour,  tacking  Lord  Ellenborough,  and  had  re- 
had  stood  up  to  defend  him  who  was  not  proached  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppo« 
there  to  defend  himself — he  meant  the  site  with  having  defended  the  late  Oo« 
hon.  Member  for  Guildford.  That  hon.  vernment  on  a  former  occasion.  The 
Member  had  declared  his  conviction  from  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  hon.  Member 
the  benches  opposite,  that  Lord  Ellen-  said,  had  thrown  a  shield  over  them  by 
borough  in  penning  the  proclamation,  refusing  the  information  and  the  commit- 
bad  intended  no  insult  to  the  religion  of  tee  for  which  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
his  country.  All  that  the  people  of  Eng-  had  asked.  It  was  true  the  right  hon. 
land  knew  on  the  subject  of  the  proclama-  I  Baronet  had  done  that — the  right  hon. 
tion,  and  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  was  this: ;  Baronet  had  resisted  the  inquiry,  for  which 
— they  knew  that  by  the  noble  Lord's  pre- 1  he  was  sorry.  That  statement  was  oo 
decessor  the  country  had  been  plunged  |  argument  against  him,  for  be  had  sup- 
into  an  unworthy,  and  as  it  resulted,  a  <  ported  that  motion.  He  was  no  party 
disgraceful  war,  from  which  through  Lord  I  man  on  this  question,  but  he  had  a  strong 


Ellenborough,  they  were  delivered.  The 
noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Tiverton  had 
said,  it  was  by  a  miracle  that  the  country 
was  delivered  from  that  war.  The  people 
of  England  did  not  go  so  far  as  the  noble 
Lord  in  attributing  the  successful  result  of 
that  war  to  a  miracle,  but  they  did  attri- 
bute it  to  the  conduct  of  the  Governor- 
general,  and  the  valour  of  the  British 
troops.  Remembering  this  service,  they 
also  saw  that  the  Governor-general  had 
written  a  proclamation,  which  it  was  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  he  had  better  not  have 
written  ;  but  still  they  said — 

*'  Is  it  fair  to  turn  round  on  this  Governor- 
general  and  obliterate  the  memory  of  all  else 
that  he  has  done,  because  he  has  penned  one 
indiscreet  proclamation  V* 

This  he  believed  to  be  the  feeling  of  the 
people  of  England  on  this  question^  and, 
thinking  thus,  he  did  say,  that  adopting 
the  words  of  the  motion  as  applied  to  the 
proclamation,  they  would  apply  those 
words  to  the  motion  itself  and  say,  that 
in  their  belief  it  was  an  unwise,  indeco- 
rous, and  reprehensible  motion. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  the  hon.  Member  who 
had  just  sat  down,  had  given  a  history  of 
the  motion,  with  a  view  of  leading  the 
House  to  believe  that  he  understood  the 
question ;  but  it  would  have  been  much 
better  if  the  hon.  Member  had  answered 
the  arguments. which  had  been  brought 
forward.      The  hon.  Member  had   not 


feeling  on  the  subject.  His  situation  dif- 
fered from  that  of  other  hon.  Membert 
around  him,  and  he  acted  oo  different 
grounds.  He  did  not,  for  example,  con- 
sider this  as  a  religious  question,  and  he 
would  prove  that  it  was  not.  He  certainly 
concurred  in  opinion  with  the  right  boo. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Edinburgh, 
that  experience  proved  that  the  time  was 
come  when  Lord  Ellenborough  should  be 
removed  from  the  government  of  India. 
He  agreed  entirely  in  that  opinion,  and 
he  should  state  on  what  grounds  he  sup- 
ported the  motion.  Almost  every,  act  of 
that  noble  Lord,  by  the  concurring  testis 
mony  of  all  the  letters  from  India-»of 
letters  from  civil,  military,  and  commer- 
cial authorities — created  alarm  in  India, 
and  excited  the  fears  of  the  people.  It 
was  not  the  one  production  only  of  the 
noble  Lord,  though  as  the  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  Escott)  fully  admitted,  the  language 
of  that  production  was  ridiculous  and  ab- 
surd, which  was  the  cause  of  the  alarm 
which  pervaded  all  India.  The  right  boo. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Edmburgh 
had  appealed  to  the  hon.  Director  opposite 
(Mr.  Hogg)  whether  the  noble  Lord  had 
not  acted  without  consulting  his  council, 
and  had  asked  him  whether  this  ought  to 
be  the  case,  and  whether  the  language 
used  by  the  noble  Lord,  and  his  hasty, 
rash,  and  inconsiderate  letters  were  not  all 
like  this  proclamatioQ  ?    The  noble  Lord 
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kept  at  a  distance  of  a  thousand  miles 
from  hit  council,  and  he  was  couf  incea 
that  there  were  not  two  men  in  all  India 
who  would  venture  to  give  the  noble  Lord 
any  advice.     All  hit  proceedings  were 
rash,  and  he  thought  improper.     He  was 
one  of  those  who  approved  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough's  appointment.    He  believed  that 
the  noble  Lord  would  make  a  very  good 
Governor-general,  and  would  be  as  good 
a  friend  to  India  as  it  ever  bad.    The 
noble  Lord  appeared  to  devote  his  whole 
time  to  the  subject,  and  gave  him  the 
most  favourable  impression.     But  he  had 
been  compelled  to  alter  his  opinion,  and 
his  new  opinion  had  been  forced  on  him 
by  circumstances  and  testimony  he  could 
not  refuse.     He  agreed  that  it  was  not  for 
a  single  act  they  ought  to  condemn  Lord 
Ellen  borough ;   but  the  whole  aspect  of 
things  was  improper,  and  for  that  general 
condition,  they  ought  to  withdraw  their 
confidence  from  Lord  Ellenl)orough.     He 
could  assure  the  House  that  all  the  letters 
from  India  for  the  last  three  months  ex* 
pressed  a  total  want  of  confidence  in  the 
noble  Lord.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Edinburgh  had  properly 
asked  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  opposite  if  he  were  not  alarmed  at 
every  mail  which  came  from  India  ?     He 
was  sure  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
wa8>  and  that  not  a  day  passed  in  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman   did  not  feel 
anxiety  as  to  what  the  next  arrivals  from 
India  would  bring.     He  regarded  Lord 
Ellenborough's  separation  of  himself  from 
his  council,  and  his  taking  advice  of  no 
one,  as  decisive  against  him.     He  attri- 
buted the  noble  Lord's  conduct  to  no  bad 
motive.      His    overweening    vanity,    his 
hasty  impulses,  drove  him  to  act  regard- 
less of  other  men,  and  made  him  do  the 
foolish  things  he  did.     It  was  said  that 
Mr.    Maddockt    bad    not    oAered   Lord 
Ellenboroogh  a  single  word  of  advice,  or 
given  a  single  opinion  to  him  for  the  last 
three  months.  In  fact,  no  person  ventured 
to  give  the  noble  Lord  any  advict ;  and 
there  were  few  men  who  had  passed  their 
Jives  in  India,  such  as  the  members  of  bit 
council,  who  would  brook  the  treatment 
to  which  the  noble  Lord  tnbjected  them. 
It  was  on  this  ground,  as  stated  by  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Edinburg^h,  that  he 
supported  the  motion.     Not  one  point  of 
that  right  hon.  Gentleman's  speech  had 
been  answered  by  the  hon.  Director  (Mr* 
Hogg),  and  all  that  he  had  done  wu  to 


recriminate  and  attaek  LonI  Anckfaai. 
But  what  satitfactkin  was  it  to  the  pan^ 
of  India  that  they  were  to  fan  pnt  to  thn 
expense   of    17,000,0001.— fi»r   iho  w 
would  cost  that  before  all  ita 
paid*-what  satisfactk>n  to  thi 
crimination  and  recriininntkm  of  partins 
in  that  House  7    He  wanted,  aM  ihnj 
wanted,  security  for  the  fntnrn.    Thn  na^ 
tion,  he  admitted,  though  not  an  6S| 
was  tantamount   to  rocalling  thn 
Lord.    He  would  rather  that  thn 
had  been  so  worded,  and  had  mthnr 
it  had  been  made  directly  for  hit 
As  the  motion  stood,  ha  dkl  nnt  ai 
hon.  Gentlemen    oppoaitn   conld 
their  assent  to  it,  for  it  asid  nntfainf  ihif 
did  not  agree  to.    Thn  hon.  Mmnbar  vho 
had  just  sat  down  had  called  thn 
of  the  noble  Lord  foolish,  abawd^ 
ridiculous,  he  said,  that  it 
taste— and,  in  short,  not  one  parann  had 
defended  the  noble  Lord'a  pmrlamathin. 
If  the  motion  were  made  for  thn  innll  of 
the  noble  Lord,  he  ahould  anppoft  it  wUk 
pleasure.    Whatever  the  reaolntinn  ONght 
express,  the  speeches  bj  which  it  wnnnn^ 
ported  were  all  directed  to  thn  rannll  of 
the  noble  Lord.    In  bis  opinion,  thn 
lution,  which,  as  now  framed,  waa 
milk  and  water,  should  he  made  to 
form  to  the  speeches.    It  was  not  no  oon 
proclamation  alone  that  he  fonndod  hit 
opinion  ;  he  had  aeen  another  proclaasniinn 
of  the  Governor-general,  in  ton  aamo  atyin 
as  the  one  under  consideration,  which  had 
been  reprinted  at  Bombay,  and  oirenlalad 
all  through  India.    It  was  in  Hindet,  and 
decorated  with  such  a  seal  at  ha  had  nnvnr 
seen  before.     He  had  seen  a  great  nnm- 
ber  of  seals  in  India,  but  be  never  aawnnn 
like  this.    The  iuscriptwn  amund  it  waa 
in  Persian,  and  he  piocnred  a  tmnalnthw 
of  it.     It  ran  thua : — 


"The  cream  of  princes,  high  in  ^--^wn/. 
Privy  CouDcillor  to  (her)  Gracious  Mi^jestj 
the  Sovereign  of  England,  whose  court  resan* 
blet  the  planet  Saturn — most  noble  of  the 
Emirs,  Edward  Lord  EUenborotigh,  Govnvnor- 
geoeral  and  Bahadur,  Supreme  Adminitlfator 
of  the  well-guarded  provinces  baloogiagto  Um 
Enaliih  coropaDy  connected  with  tba  eonntij 
of  India.    Tne  year  of  Jesus,  1842." 

The  proclamation  with  that  sani,  frith  n 
Hindoo  signature,  waa  tent  all  thinngh 
India.  He  (Mr.  Hume)  forgot  what  waa 
the  nature  of  the  Marqnnaa  Wellnalnv^a 
teal,  hot  the  coaiom  was,  that  thn  Go- 
vnnorifeneinb  of  India 
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«rer  tllh  tbc^  piMwd  opon  mtering  upon 
tbcir  office.  The  old  fbroi  w»,  to  appl; 
to  the  kipg  of  Delhi,  «rbo  gave  tbem  wbil 
title  he  pleaied.  But  to  retnni  to  tlie 
SoMneuth  proclamaiion  ha  mail  nj,  ibat 
OB  reading  it  again  he  could  not  tta  that 
it  had  tDjthiBg  to  do  with  religion.    The 

aht  boa.  Hemher  for  Edinbiirgh  (Hr. 
tcanlay)  had  stated,  thxt  it  «ai  an  in* 
nit  to  one  religion  or  the  other — the 
Hindoo  or  the  MoMulmao.  He  did  not 
agree  with  that.  Take  the  fint  llae— 
"  From  the  Qovemor-gtoeral  to  all  priacee 
■od  cbieft,  and  people  of  India."  There 
waa  no  diilioetian  there  between  Hindoo 
Md  Hassalman — not  n  word  to  lead  one 
to  aeppoae  that  the  proclamatioa  waa  ad- 
diewedtoeithM  exclusively—the  lanznags 
fcrbade  one  to  coniider  that  the  procTama- 
tion  waa  an  iosiiU  to  eithar.  It  waa  not, 
paaaitile,  too,  for  the  Hindoos  to  use  those 

Etes  for  any  religious  purposes.  The 
r  forbade  them.  The  GoTemor-geoeral, 
however,  displayed  an  ignoiaace  for  which 
BoboolboTs  would  be  whipped.  The  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Control  showed 
eoMJderable  igooraoce,  too;  but  the  ig- 
norance of  Lord  Ellenborougfa  was  nn- 
psrdooable.  The  Board  of  Control  eonld 
»ot  be  ignorant  of  all  the  circnmatancea 
connected  with  the  temple  of  Somnaath. 
The  Indian  Oovemmentmust  be  perfect!* 
toquainted  with  tbem.  He  found  in  the 
Aiiatie  JourHal  for  October,  183S,  an 
aecoant  of  the  place  from  Lieutenant 
Hoakina,  who  had  been  deputed  to  visit  it. 
He  stated  that  Somaaotb  was  a  seaport 
that  was  overlooked  by  the  promontoTf  ai 
Chattewar;  he  described  the  temple  lobe 
an  oblong  building,  ninetyaia  feet  by 
autty-elgbt  long.  The  whole  popolation 
were  Mussnlmans.  No  aerviee  had  been 
perfermed  of  any  kind;  there  had  aot 
been  for  ages,  as  far  as  histOfy  related, 
any  service  there.  The  noble  Lord.there- 
hn,  no  donbt  wrote  this  ptoolamaiion  in 
■tier  ignorance  of  the  state  of  this  temple. 
He  said— 

"Yon  will  ytrartelTet,  with  all  honoor, 
tiansasit  the  gate*  of  Sandalwood  dtrongb  year 
Mtpeetive  territoiiet  to  iha  rttlond  tampla  of 


Why,  there  was  no  temple.  Wat  is  not 
a  strange  thing  that  the  Oovemor-general 
of  lodia  should  be  so  ignorant  T  But  that 
was  the  consequence  c?  bii  contulting  no 
one,  of  being  absent  from  hit  council— .of 
liki^  ao  advice — and  of  bis  hastily  giviiw 
flfden  to  his  Mcntaiy  to  carry  mt  tui 


own  noticds.  It  b  trMtber*  waa  a  ibriM 
there  at  which  eeremonfei  were  performed 
which  would  not  be  tolerated  now.  But 
tlie  report  of  renewing  that  templo  had 
caused  alarm  in  the  country.  He  waa 
aorry  to  ioe  it,  and  had  himself  savaid 
petiiioDS  to  present  apunt  the  pnwlana- 
ttoo,  which  ware  Annded  oo  the  bellaf 
that  it  was  intended  to  mew  the  wmshlp 
of  Siva,  ta  which  the  temple  had  been  dl- 
dicaled.  The  fact  was  not  so;  Ibeteoipla 
was  Dot  restored,  nor  was  it  intendad  to 
he  retiorad  by  the  nobU  Loid.  If  thart 
was  such  an  intention,  it  was  enough,  b* 
admitted,  to  alarm  a  Cbriuisn  ooamutilty. 
He  attributed  tbe  procUmstion  of  ine 
noble  Lord  10  no  sncb  motive,  but  to  moat 
extraordinarv  ignoranoe,  and  be  believed 
that  the  noble  Lord  never  enlertaiDcd  the 
iDteniion  at  which  tbe  people  were  alarmed. 
He  would  aak  the  Hooaa  this  OHstiOD, 
what  would  beComeoftho gates  vMHtlwy 
arrived  ?  Then  was  90  place  to  pnt  thMi. 
The  Rajah  of  Quioewar  In  whoso  twritofj 
tbe  templa  is  situated,  and  til  tbe  popnlt- 
tioD  in  the  naighbot^ood,  are  Masagl- 
mans.  That  waa  ■  dilaoma.  Tbty  M 
got  the  gates,  hot  they  had  no  plaea  to 
put  them.  Wu  not  that  a  proof  of  gfOM 
Ignorance  in  tbe  aaihor  of  toe  Btedama> 
lion  ?  He  wonid  farther  aay,  tbkt  it  waa 
quite  impossible  that  tiie  gates  sfaonld  be 
apptied  to  a  religions  purpoae.  Vo  Hin- 
doo would  admit  them  to  form  any  pert 
of  a  building  devoted  to  religions  por- 
pos?i.  Ha  wonld  ralln  to  a  letter  which 
he  had  reeeived  from  a  Hlndoo-^a  law 
Vakeel  to  the  Rajah  of  Snttara.  He  had 
made  inqniriea  a«  to  the  rsligioai  fMiigi 
of  the  Hindoos,  and  he  Woald  read  tSa 
letter  he  had  received.  Thehoo.Mombtr 
read  the  Ibllowfaig  letter— 

Dear  Sir— It  appeaia  to  ne  that  Ae  !»• 

aiionof  tbe  gates  of  the  tSD|deeflem> 

nauih  to  India  coeld  have  no  rafcrsase  to  Iha 

support,  or  dagradnlioa  ef  any  religieuarasd. 

The  appropriadoD  of  these  gatea  to  a  Hindoo 


faith,  is  Teodared  nttsriy  Inpraoucable, h 
tenets  of  the  Hindoo  rdigtonj  lAlsbmanT 
prescribes  and  dedarea,  that  whafavtr  mateiw 
that  may  have  bean  nlaeed  over,  OS  mmf  tm* 
been  io  contaet  wlUi  a  dead  (haaaai)  body, 
yvheihet  atomb,  OT  svMi  a  gsMisBlf  u  ibasshr 
polluted  aid  ooMsmiaatad,  so  as  to  be  out 
for  anjF  purpose  whstevar,  eaccpt  that  of  being 
destroyed.  I  am,  dMrswo,  of  opiatoa  Ihst 
the  Govemor^snesal  (deablllwly,  with  msiqr 
iuielllgeDt  adAM^  k  Ha  nriia}  Mm  aa** 
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templated  that  gates,  which  for  ages  had 
formed  ao  important  part  of  the  tomb  of  a 
Mahometan  pnnce,  could  be  subsequently  ap- 
plied to  a  Hindoo  temple ;  and  their  removal 
from  Afghanistan  must  have  been  to  gratify 
the  feelings  of  the  British  Hindoo  army,  by 
recoTering  these  relics  of  degradation,  respect- 
ing which  the  Hindoos  of  VVestem  India  had 
for  ages  been  upbraided ;  and  by  placing  such 
a  token  of  past  humiliation  at  the  disposal  of 
those  sects,  from  which  they  had  been  forcibly 
wrested  by  a  Mahometan  conqueror ;  an  act 
by  which  the  Indian  government  must  have 
conciliated  the  feelings  of  the  British  Hindoo 
army,  on  their  return  from  those  scenes  of 
death  and  sufferings  to  which  thousands  of 
their  countrymen  had  been  sacrificed  by  a 
reckless  enemy. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  cannot  but  encourage  the 
hope  that  the  kind  determination  expressed 
by  Lord  Ellenborough,  to  cultivate  the  good- 
will of  the  princes  and  chiefs  of  India,  in  his 
late  proclamation,  will  also  extend  to  his  in- 
quiry into  the  grievances  of  my  unfortunate 
master  (of  high  and  ancient  lineage),  whose 
only  crime  or  culpability  has  been  fearlessly 
sustaining  the  truth,  by  avowing  his  innocence 
of  alleged  guilt,  emanating  from  a  foul  con- 
spiracy of  his  own  subjects,  and  for  which  he 
has  been  unheard  and  unheeded,  consigned  to 
exile  from  the  government  of  his  people,  and 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great 
esteem,  and  respect,  dear  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant, 

'^RuNGOo  Bapojec, 

**  Vakeel  to  his  highness  the  dethroned  Raja 
of  Sattara. 

«  To  Joseph  Hume,  Esq.  M J>." 

It  was  hit  opiDioD,  too,  that  Lord  £!• 
leDborough  did  notmeaD  to  pay  any  homage 
to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  Hindoos. 
On  the  contrary,  his  only  intention  was  to 
remove  from  the  minds  of  the  Hindoos 
that  feeling;  of  degradation  which  they  yet 
entertained  from  haftng  been  conquered 
by  the  Affgbans.  His  object  was  to  re- 
lieve that  country,  which  had  been  over- 
ran by  the  Mahometan  conqueror,  from 
the  painful  feelings  which  had  been  rank- 
ling amongst  the  people  for  nearly  a 
thousand  years.  The  noble  Lord  con« 
eluded  that  he  should  do  that,  and  that 
he  should  encourage  their  attachment  to 
the  British  Government  by  the  proclama- 
tion. The  noble  Lord,  he  was  sure,  never 
intended  to  do  homage  to  the  Hindoo 
superstition.  He  was  satisfied,  and  he 
thought  the  House  would  be  satisfied  by 
the  letter  he  had  read,  that  the  object  of 
the  noble  Lord  was  merely  to  bring  back 
the  trophy  of  Indian  oppression  which  bad 
long  been  felt  as  an  opprobium  in  India, 


and  not  excite  the  popular  auperatitioo  or 
passions  of  any  diatnct.    That  was  the 
real  object  of  the  noble  Lord's  proclaosaf 
tion.    It  did  not  apply  to  religion  at  aU» 
though  he  knew  that  the  religious  feeUnga 
of  this  country  had  been  unnecessarily 
alarmed,  and  he  hoped  that  they  wooki 
be  appeased  by  this  explanation*    For 
him  it  was  perfectly  satisfactory.      He 
maintained  that  by  the  proclamatioD  being 
addressed  to  all  the  people  of  India,  it  aet 
aside  religious  feelings  altogether*    Thaie 
was  not  a  single  sentence  in  the  prodama- 
tion  which  applied  to  any  sector  rellgioB  m 
particular,  and  there  was  no  one  sect  to 
which  there  was  any  one  sentence  likely  Co 
give  offence.    At  the  same  time,  he  noal 
say  that  such  had  been  the  coedacl  of  Lord 
Ellenborough,  that  he  believed  it  woald 
be  a  wise  and  good  policy  to  remove  bia 
as  soon  as  possible  from  the  Grovemment, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  chance  of  farther 
and  greater  eviL    The  change  could  not 
be  made  too  soon.     He  hoped,  as  be  bad 
heard,  that  it  was  true  that  toe  noble  Lord'a 
successor  was  named.  He  trusted  that  if  ii 
were  not  so,  the  discussion  which  bad  taken 
place  would  hasten  the  noble  Lord'a  recalL 
His  object,  in  making  these  remarks — 
though  he  concurred  in  the  motion,  while 
he  had  different  reasons  for  supporting  it 
from  most  of  the  hon.  Gentlemen  around 
him— was  to  endeavour  to  disaboae  the 
public.     He  wished  Lord  Ellenborough 
removed,  and  therefore  be  supported  the 
motion.  Tbb  act  of  the  noble  Lord  night 
be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  hasty  way  in 
which  he  had  done  so  much  since  he  went 
to  India.     His  proceedings  with  respect 
to  the  rewards  to  the  officers  and  soldiera 
who  had  served  in  the  Affgfaan  campaign, 
though  he  (Mr.  Hume)  admired  the  in* 
ten  tion  of  them,  were  nevertheless  taken 
in  the  most  hasty  manner,  without  con- 
sulting his  council,  and  the  whole  aflEair 
of  the  medals,  and  ribands,  and  what  not, 
had  created  such  surprise,  that  (as  be  had 
heard)  when  the  proclamation  came  down 
to  the  council  at  Calcutta,  they  held  up 
their  hands,  and  asked,  "What  nextr* 
Surely  it  was  too  much  to  see  the  Oover- 
nor-general,  within  a  few  days  after  hia 
arrival  in  India,  leaving  his  council  never 
to  return  up  to  the  last  mail,  and  carrying 
on  all  the  business,  without  check  and 
without  any  consultation  with  anybodf, 
on  his  own  responsibility  solely.    Gonsi* 
dering  the  greatness  of  the  affisica  of  Indiot 
he  certainly  required  a  .dieg.    Hie  mMo 
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Lord  had  formerly  talked  of  placing  some 
one  like  a  tame  elephant  between  two 
wild  ones ;  he  now  required  a  tame  ele- 
phant himself.  The  steadiest  man  re- 
quired ad? ice  in  such  a  situation.  Why 
was  a  council  instituted  at  all  ?  Was  it 
not  that  the  Governor- general  might  have 
access  to  the  best  adyice  ?  T|ien  the  delay 
of  business  at  one  timci  and  the  haste 
with  which  business  was  done  at  another^ 
arising  from  the  absence,  not  only  of  the 
noble  Lord,  but  of  the  other  governors 
from  their  councils,  was  a  serious  griev. 
ance  to  the  people  of  India.  Something 
should  be  done  to  amend  the  Government 
of  India.  The  Governor  of  Bombay,  like 
the  Governor-general,  continued,  for  a 
considerable  period  of  the  year,  away  from 
his  council.  He  was  three-fourths  of  his 
time  amongst  the  hills,  away  from  the 
seat  of  Government,  which  caused  great 
delay  in  the  transaction  of  business.  It 
was  the  same  at  Madras,  where  the  Go- 
vernor was  absent  three  months  in  the 
year.  That  was  a  system  which  required 
a  change.  He  blamed  the  directors,  and 
he  blamed  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  on 
account  of  the  act  for  regulating  the  Go- 
vernment of  India,  which  was  obviously 
defective  and  obviously  erroneous,  for  it 
gave  loo  much  power  to  the  Governor- 
general.  He  thought  that  there  ought  to 
be  a  change.  At  any  rate,  those  to  whom 
the  directors  assigned  the  management  of 
afiairs,  ought  to  make  them  cognizant  of 
what  was  going  on.  Did  the  directors 
know  anything  of  the  origin  of  this  war. 
If  they  bad  known  anything  about  it, 
would  they  not  have  risen  up  as  one  man 
to  protest  against,  it.  He  said,  therefore, 
that  there  was  much  that  required  to  be 
altered,  not  only  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Governor-general  of  India,  but  in  that  of 
the  Board  of  Control.  He  had  thus  stated 
wherein  he  agreed,  and  wherein  he  differed 
from  his  hon.  Friends  near  him.  He  did 
not  assent  to  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
motion  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Northampton  was  founded ;  but  if  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  removing  the  present 
Governor-general  of  India,  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
would  support  it.  He  wanted  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  EUenborough)  to  be  removed 
from  a  sphere  of  action  where  he  might 
do  much  harm.  At  all  events,  if  he  were 
not  removed  we  ought  to  prevent  his 
doing  further  mischief,  to  prevent  bis  fur« 
ther  exposing  himself,  to  be  immediately 
sent  down  to  bis  council  and  be  made  to 


consult  with  them  before  he  commiHed 
himself  to  acts  which  were  aa  ridiculous 
and .  preposterous  in  themselves  as  they 
were  unworthy  of  the  dignity  and  charac- 
ter of  a  representative  of  the  might  and 
power  of  this  country.  It  had  been  asked 
if  Lord  EUenborough  were  removed,  who 
should  be  appointed  to  succeed  him  7  He 
(Mr.  Hume)  would  reply  to  the  question 
by  asking,  could  any  one  be  appointed  to 
the  Government  of  India  whose  acts 
would  exhibit  less  of  wisdom,  prudence, 
or  general  fitness  to  represent  the  dig- 
nity and  character  of  this  country?  It 
was  most  true,  as  had  been  stated  by  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Edin- 
burgh (Mr.  Macaulay)  that  if  thore  were 
one  thing  more  than  another  to  be  ob- 
served, in  India  it  was  this,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Qovemor-general  upon  all 
public  occasions  should  b^  as  direct  and 
simple  as  possible,  and  that  it  should  be 

Serfectlv  free  from  the  pompous  and  io- 
ated  phraseology  of  the  East.  This  was 
necessary  not  only  to  maintain  the  cha- 
racter and  dignity  of  the  representative  of 
British  power  in  India,  but  requisite  also  to 
uphold  the  importance  of  the  individud 
in  the  eves  even  of  the  native  population* 
He  had  seen  letters  firom  EngUshmen, 
complaining  as  much  as  any  firom  natives, 
of  the  sort  of  language  which  Lord  ~Qlen- 
borough  had  addrcwsed  to  them.  Upon 
the  whole,  he  thought  that  the  time  bad 
arrived  when  that  noUe  Lord  should  be 
recalled,  and  with  that  feeling  strongly 
impressed  upon  his  mind,  he  should  vote 
in  support  of  the  motion  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  NortlwttiptOD. 

Mr.  WiUiams  FFymi  attempted  with 
great  difficulty  to  gain  his  feet  The 
Members  who  sat  next  him  assisted  hioi 
in  the  effort ;  but  he  was  unable  to  accom- 
plish it.  There  was  a  general  cry  of  "  Sit, 
sit,''  in  the  midst  of  which. 

The  ChanoeUar  qf  ike  Exekmar  toa^ 
and  moved  that  the  right  hon.  GeotlenaB 
be  allowed  to  ihpeak  sitting. 

Leave  accoraed. 

Mr.  WiUkmii  TTymi,  speaking  from  hie 
seat,  expressed  his  sense  of  thekindoeio 
of  the  House  in  allowing  him  to  address  it 
in  that  manner.  He  had  now  sat  a  great 
many  years  in  Parliament,  and  if,  durinf 
that  time,  he  had  leant  ona  lesson  mora 
than  another,  it  waa  not  to  look,  at  tho 
exact  we«^s  and  terms  of  a  jmotion,  but 
to  the  object  of  it,  and  to.  tlio  ifsolt  lOcely 
to  flow  from  it.  The  <A]acli»t4ie'pieseBt 
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mockm  appetrtd  to  him  to  be  not  to  ob* 
ttin  any  opinion  from  the  Hoasa  as  to 
whether  the  proclamation  in  qoettion  was 
or  wae  not  jadicionti  but  to  pass  such  a 
censure  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Governor- 
general  Off  India  u  should  make  it  neces- 
sary for  him,  as  a  man  of  honour, — al- 
though the  Oofernment  of  her  Majesty 
might  not  think  it  imperative  upon  them 
to  recal  him*— to  resign  his  office.  Upon 
that  poiftt,  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Hume),  who  had  just  spoken  had  ei- 
pressed  himself,  as  he  (Mr.  Wynn) 
thought,  most  correctly.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman stated,  that  the  covert  object  of 
the  motion  would  be  better  and  more 
practically  ensured  by  a  direct  motion  for 
an  address  to  the  Crown  for  the  recal  of 
Lord  Ellenbofough.  And  be  must  say, 
that  if  for  the  object  of  removing  Lord 
Bllenboroogh,  the  hon.  Member  gave  his 
vote  in  support  of  the  motion  of  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Northampton,  the  Mi- 
nisterial tide  of  the  House  had  at  least  had 
the  benefit  of  the  hon.  Member's  speech, 
which,  as  far  as  the  open  and  avowed  ob- 
ject of  the  motion  went,  afforded  a  com- 
plete and  conclusive  answer  to  that  mo. 
tion.  Prom  the  authority  which  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Hume)  had  quoted,  the 
BMUsure  of  Lord  Bllenborough  in  respect 
to  the  gates  of  Somnauth  appeared  to  be 
far  more  justifiable  than  it  had  seemed  to 
be  from  any  other  statement  that  he  (Mr. 
Wynn)  had  yet  heard.  He  would  fairly 
say,  that  the  point  upon  which  the  con- 
duct of  Lord  Ellenborough  appeared  to 
him  originally  to  be  most  vulnerable,  was 
the  doubt  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be 
deemed  ofiensive  to  the  Mahometan  popu- 
lation of  our  possessions  in  India.  He 
could  never  conceive  that  there  was  any 
thing  in  the  proclamation  oflTensive  to  the 
Christian  religion.  The  parallel  case  which 
had  been  stated  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate, of  the  restoration  of  the  pictures  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  churches,  was  a  case, 
in  all  respects,  as  strong  as  the  present, 
and  yet  it  wu  one  against  which  nobody 
ever  breathed  a  word.  He  did  not,  of 
course,  mean  to  say,  that  t  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  the  idol       of  Hb- 


dooism,  were  to  be  viewed  in  i 
light  {  but  still  it  might  be  fairly  i 
that  if  the  English  Government  ^       j 
fled  in  restoring  objects  of  f      rail      lo 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  ror        nb- 
tores  in  Roman  Catholic      ir  to 

a  certain  estenti  obfoeteoi ' 


would  be  equally  JQstified  in  reetoring  an 
object  of  veneration,  soch  as  the  gates  of 
Somnauth,  to  the  Hindoos  of  India.  He  did 
not  think  that  the  manner  of  the  reetoea* 
(ion^the  pomp  and  circumstance  by  wUeh 
it  was  attended— had  anything  to  do  with 
the  religious  part  of  the  qoeetioii.  Sup- 
posing when  the  pkstnree  were  restorad, 
that  Rubens*  *'  Descent  from  the  Close,* 
a  picture  highly  valuable,  and  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  by  those  to  whom  it  origin- 
ally belonged,  had  been  directed  to  be 
carried  ^back  bv  a  guard  of  hoooor,  and 
with  a  parade  of  military  pomp,  men  might 
have  thought  perhaps,  that  thai  wte  not 
the  most  judicious  way  of  restoring  it,  bat 
no  one  would  have  thought  of  snvinff,  that 
it  was  degrading  to  our  natioM  imrae- 
ter,  or  injurious  to  the  Ghristiaii  rdigion. 
He  should  in  this  case  give  his  vole  de- 
cidedly against  the  motion  of  the  r%ht 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  North- 
ampton, not  becanse  he  meent  to  aapport 
the  words  of  the  proclamatioo,  bnt  he- 
cause  the  object  of  the  motion  waa  to  pro- 
cure the  recal  of  Lord  Ellenborough*  Lord 
Ellenborough  arrived  in  India  only  nboot 
a  year  ago.  He  looked  at  what  the  posi- 
tion of  affairs  in  India  then  was,  and  eom- 
pared  it  with  what  it  was  at  the  present 
moment,  and  making  that  oomparieoo,  he 
could  not  feel  it  consistent  witn  hie  duty 
to  follow  up  the  conduct  of  a  Governor- 
general  who  had  effected  so  ^enettcial  a 
change,  by  a  motion  which  must  be  looked 
upon  as  equivalent  to  a  diiect  censure 
leading  to  his  recal.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume)  had  dwelt  very 
much  upon  the  cirenmstanoe  of  Lord  Bl- 
lenborongh's  leaving  his  oooncil,  and  going 
up  the  coontry  alone.  He  perfectly 
agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleasan, 
that  that  was  not  a  thing  to  be  done 
l>gl>tly,  or  upon  common  occasioas ; 
hot  when  the  nature  of  the  eontemplaled 
measures  fbr  the  evacuation  of  Affghanis- 
tan  was  considered,  and  when  it  was  re- 
membered how  important  it  waa  to  have 
some  high  authority  upon  the  spot,  wIki 
might  sanction  such  steps  as  were  aeeea- 
sary,  and  give  orders  fbr  what  was  reirai* 
site  without  delay,  he  should  think  UMit 
this  was  exactly  one  of  the  cases  in  wUch 
it  was  desirable  that  the  Govemoewgene- 
ral  should  place  himself  near  the  eoane  of 

e  issue  his  ordeie,  and 
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rally  I  ind  if  it  thonld  ^fnr  thfti  Lpid 
BltenbofOttgh  had  ttmained  awaj  ftom 
iIm  Mat  of  government  bnger  than  wat 
aeeeasary,  he  sbonld  think  him  blame- 
able  for  to  doing,  and  that  it  would  be 
highly  proper  that  he  ihould  be  ordeied 
to  letnm  to  the  teat  of  gOTtmment  aa 
apeedily  as  poitiUe.  He  did  not  think, 
Mivever,  that  such  a  period  had  elapsed 
in  the  present  instance,  as  would  properly 
Cttll  far  the  adoption  of  such  a  step.  The 
vote  that  he  (Mr.  W.  Wynn)  gate  upon 
the  present  occasion,  would  be  given  upon 
eaactly  the  same  ground  as  that  which  he 
had  given  upon  a  former  evening  in  the 
eoune  of  the  present  session.  If  be  had 
taken  the  motion  of  the  hon*  and  learned 
Member  for  Bath  (Mr.  Roebudi)  abstraot* 
edlyt  or  bad  considered  only  its  words,  he 
certainly  could  not  deny  that  the  com- 
aeneement  of  the  war  in  Afigfaanistafi  was 
Mjost,  impoliiic,  and  inexpedient;  but 
raitotgect  was  to  be  gained  oy  the  House 
maldog  such  a  declaration?  His  right 
hon.  Ftiend  who  sat  near  him  stated  one 
material  reason,  and  one  which  the  House 
iMfht  not  to  pass  by,  why  the  motion  of 
the  boo.  and  learned  Member  for  Bath 
could  not  be  agreed  to :  it  was  this-<«that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  late  govern* 
ment  to  make  a  defence  for  the  measures 
vrbidi  they  had  originated  in  India,  with* 
out  entering  into  an  explaoatioo  of  the 

Cinds  which  they  had,  or  thought  they 
,  for  apprehending  hostile  measures 
from  Russia.  That  was  an  explanation 
that  could  not  be  entered  into  without 
material  inconvenience  to  the  pufaUe  ser- 
vice. He  looked  also  to  the  effect  to  be 
produced  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem^ 
bei^s  motion.  If  the  Govemor-geoeral, 
who  had  originally  sanctioned  the  war, 
had  still  been  in  India-^if  the  administra** 
tion  which  had  directed  the  war  had 
still  been  in  office,  ii  would  have  been 
a  perfectly  legitimate  ground  to  enter 
into  the  inquiry  which  the  hon.  and 
karoed  Member  proposed,  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  oonduct  of 
thoee  who  commenced  and  carried  on  the 
war,  had  been  so  censurable  as  riiould  in* 
duce  the  House  to  address  the  Crown, 
either  for  their  removal,  or  for  a  coocluskm 
of  the  war.  But  the  war  being  concluded, 
and  thoee  who  originated  it  being  no  longer 
in  power,  he  could  not  see  any  desirable 
object  that  could  be  attained  by  voting 
for  die  hon.  and  learned  Member's  motioa. 
Urn  iibe  actnated  by  the  same  view  and 
dm  same  feeUng  ia  the  pmaat  inataooit 


He  not  only  thought  that  nothing  naaiU 
would  rsault  from  the  motion  of  the  rlgbt 
hon.  Member  for  Northampton,  but  thtt 
it  would  inflict  a  great  injustice  upon  a 
noblemen  who,  in  his  opinion,  had  a  h%h 
claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  hie  couatqf. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Montioae  saidt  that 
he  was  prapared  to  vote  for  the  motMNi, 
not  because  he  assented  to  the  granads 
upon  which  it  was  rested,  but  faaMuse  of 
certain  private  communicatione  which  he 
had  received  as  to  the  feeling  of  the  oivil 
service  in  India,  with  reepect  to  Lord  Bl- 
lenborough.  He  was  not  prepand  ta 
support  the  motion  open  such  groondat 
on  the  contrary,  ha  should  conceive  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  give  it  his  decided  oppo* 
sitioo. 

Mr.  Pbtmpire  said^  he  had  givon  bis 
hearty  ooncnrrence  to  the  vote  ot  thanks 
which  was  recently  passed  by  that  Heuee 
to  the  Oovernor^fen^al  of  India  |  hot  he 
considered  that,  in  the  lasuo  of  the  prooln* 
mation  to  which  soeh  Arec|Qent  raiwenee 
had  been  made,  Lord  BUenborough  bad 
been  guilty,  to  use  the  miUesl  tenoy  of  an 
indiscrethm.  It  might  have  bee*  an  fai» 
oonaiderate  aet;  and  though  he  hoped 
that  the  noUe  Lord  might  hmg  live  to 
benefit  the  country  by  Uie  great  takmla 
wbkdi  he  possessed,  yet  he  hoped  that  ha 
would  take  a  lesson  from  what  had  passed 
to-night,  and  exhibit  mora  cantion  ia 
fotura.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  determiae 
whether  this  motkm  wera  brought  forward 
as  a  mera  party  question,  or  fironi  rdigieas 
conskUratknis*  Certainly  the  hon.  Gaa- 
deman  who  had  introduced  the  aab)eet, 
had  not  on  any  fonaer  ooeaskm  roaai* 
feeted  bis  seal  on  behalf  of  Chriadaaity 
and  against  idolatry,  though  many  op* 
portnnities  had  been  aflbided  him  of  ao 
doinf.  It  was  said  that  this  could  not  be 
considerad  aa  a  raligkms  queetioa*  but  be 
diflFered  eodraly  from  hon.  Membera  mko 
made  that  assertioo.  What  wera  the  faala 
ofthecara?  Tha  galea  of  an  idol  teaspia, 
whkh  had  been  oariried  off  by  a  hoidk 
natkm,  irara  reetorcd  by  the  Governor* 
general  of  India,  mid  the  rastoratioa  naa 
accompanied  by  ciraomstanaea  of  aaaeaal 
parade  and  dia^ay.  ThoatiaadOBofthe 
peo^  of  India  and  of  Bnghad  had  biott 
dufeeted  to  the  foot}  and  aevaial  pelltioaa 
had  been  presented  to  tha  Boosa  oa  the 
sttbiact  firom  various  raligioaa  bodlea.  It 
had  been  said  over  and  over  afahit  that 
the  prograra  of  Ohrisdaaity  m  Isdia  had 
been  retarded  by  tha  aoodiat  of  tha  ChiiH 
daaa  IkwMhMi  hi  Ihflfc  oiaiilaf  of  tlii 
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world.  If;  in  'the  present  inttaace,  the 
Governor-general  did  not  trouble  himself 
about  the  religious  part  of  the  question,  it 
was  at  least  his  bounden  dut^  not  to  do 
anything  that  should  be  injurious  to  the 
progress  of  Christianity,  in  the  great  em- 
ire  entrusted  to  his  rule.  A  noble  Lord 
ad  said  in  another  place,  that  a  more 
pious  Christian  than  Lord  Ellenborough 
ne?er  existed.  He  had  not  sufficient 
knowledge  of  Lord  Ellenborough  to  speak 
upon  that  point ;  but  this  he  would  say, 
that  in  proportion  as  a  man  was  a  pious 
Christian,  would  he  be  watchful  and  jealous 
to  uphold  the  interests  of  the  creed  to 
which  he  was  attached.  With  these  feel- 
ings, and  consistently  with  the  TOtes  which 
he  had  ever  given  in  that  House,  he  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  support  the  motion 
of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Northamp- 
tonshire. 

Sir  George  Grey :  After  the  admirable 
speech  of  his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  Edinburgh  (Mr.  Macau- 
lay),  which  had  been  lef^  wholly  unan- 
swered, after  the  exposure  of  this  proclama- 
tion, and  the  severe  condemnation  con- 
tained in  that  speech  of  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Ellenborough  in  issuing  such  a  pro- 
clamation, and  after  the  total  abandon- 
ment of  that  unfortunate  document  which 
had  been  exhibited  in  the  speech  of  every 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  spoken  from  the 
Ministerial  side  of  the  House,  he  should 
have  felt  it  unnecessary  to  present  himself 
at  all  to  theattention  of  the  House,  If  he  had 
not  been  entrusted  with  various  petitions 
from  persons  actuated  by  no  party  or  poli- 
tical feeling,  by  persons  professing  various 
political  opinions,  and  who  entirely  con- 
curred in  the  sentiments  just  expressed 
with  the  sincerity  which  marked  the  whole 
Parliamentary  conduct  of  his  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Plumptre)  who  had  just  sat  down, 
and  who  were  unable,  by  any  process  of 
reason,  to  discover  why  this  question  could 
be  considered  as  one  destitute  of  religious 
interest  and  importance,  and  one  that 
could  not  in  any  wav  aflfect  the  religious 
feeling  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
These  petitioners  had  long  endeavoured  to 
impart  the  blessings  of  Christianity  to  their 
fellow-subjects  in  that  important  part  of 
the  British  empire.  They  concurred  in  the 

1>rinciples  laid  down  by  the  right  hon.  and 
earned  Member  for  Edinburgh  as  to  the 
course  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Go* 
vemment  to  take  in  respect  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  Christianitv  in  India*  Thej 
•sked  for  no  direct  aid-from  tht  Gofim* 


ment  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their 
endeavours  for  the  advancement  of  Chris- 
tianitj  in  that  region  ;  but  asking  no  aid 
from  the  Government,  they  did  at  least 
ask  for  its  neutrality,  did  at  least  uk,  that 
whilst  it  tolerated  the  idolatrous  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  native  popniatioo,  it 
should  not  afford  a  direct  countenance  tod 
encouragement  to  them,  by  acts  which 
could  not  fail  to  lower  at  once  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Government  and  the  interests  of 
Christianity  in  the  eyes  of  India  and  of 
the  world.  In  those  feelings  he  entirely 
concurred ;  and,  therefore,  anxious  as  he 
was  not  to  say  anything  with  regard  to  the 
general  policy  of  Lord  Ellenborough— the 
petitioners  themselves  desiring  to  expreae 
no  opinion  upon  that  policy— he  still  should 
not  do  justice  to  them  if  hedid  not  state,  that 
in  the  absence  of  any  expression  of  disap- 
proval or  condemnatory  of  the  noble  Lord's 
conduct  with  respect  to  the  gates  of  Soaa- 
nauth  upon  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  Minit- 
ters,  the  petitioners  did  look  to  that  Houae 
as  the  only  remaining  organ  through  which 
they  could  express  their  disapprobation  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Governor-general  in 
this  instance,  and  to  separate  this  cooncry 
from  the  guilt  which  they  thought  at- 
tached  to  the  act  he  had  committed.  Ho 
knew  that  he  might  incur  censure  for  in- 
troducing the  subject  of  Christianilr  into 
the  debate.  The  hon.  Menber  for  Bever- 
ley had  particularly  dwelt  upon  the  im- 
propriety and  ineonvenienoe  of  introducing 
that  topic.  He  respected,  as  he  was  bound 
to  do,  any  opinion  coming  from  that  hon. 
Member,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  mutt 
say,  that  he  could  not  consent  to  the  doc- 
trine he  laid  down,  that  Christianity ,  of  all 
the  religions  in  the  world,  was  that  upon 
which  the  House  of  Commons  was  to 
maintain  an  absolute  silence,  and  whilst  he 
was  anxious  to  carry  the  toleration  of  all 
religions  to  the  utmost  possible  extent, 
he  still  felt  that  we  were  bound  to  see  that 
no  obstacle  was  thrown  m  the  way  of  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  India  by 
British  authorities  in  that  part  of  this 
empire.  The  petitioners,  whose  views  he 
was  now  representing,  stated  that  they 
viewed  the  proclamation  of  Lord  EHenbo. 
rough  with  apprehension,  because  they 
conceived  it  would  raise  an  obstacle  to  the 
beneficial  working  of  the  labours  of  the 
missionaries  in  India,  by  inducing  a  belief 
in  the  mind  of  the  native  population,  that 
the  Government  of  the  country  was  indif- 
ferent to  the  religion  which  they  (tte  oria- 
aionariea)  were  aeeUiif 'to  iiflnid^o^    fl« 
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had  DO  desire  whatever  to  impute  to  Lord 
Ellenborough  an  intention  to  outrage  the 
feelings  of  the  Christian  population,  or  to 
commit  the  Government  to  any  of  the 
obscene  and  abominable  rites  and  cere- 
monies observed  in  the  temple  of  Som- 
nauth ;  and  in  acquitting  the  noble  Lord 
of  any  intention  upon  that  point,  he  must 
ssy,  that  the  charge  of  indiscretion  against 
bim  was  fearfully  increased.  Those  who 
came  forward  to  defend  the  conduct  of  the 
Doble  Lord  referred  to  the  circular  letter 
which,  in  the  absence  of  the  Bishop  of 
Calcutta,  he  had  addressed  to  the  clergy 
of  India,  calling  upon  them  to  offer  up 
thanks  for  the  victory  which  had  been 
achieved  by  the  Anglo-Indian  army,  as  a 
proof  that  the  noble  Lord  could  not  have 
been  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  Chris- 
tianity when  he  penned  the  proclamation 
relating  to  the  gates  of  the  temple  of 
Somnauth.  If,  upon  the  present  occasion, 
there  had  been  a  question  as  to  the  ge- 
nuineness or  authenticity  of  the  docu- 
ments, he  (Sir  G.  Grey)  should  certainly 
have  said,  that  the  man  who  penned  the 
circular  letter  to  the  clergy  could  not,  by 
possibility,  have  penned  the  proclamation 
to  the  princes  and  chiefs.  If  there  had 
been  a  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
documents,  he  should  have  said  that  Lord 
Ellenborough  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of 
that  doubt,  because  it  would  appear  to  be 
utterly  impossible  that  any  man  of  ordi« 
nary  sense  could  rise  from  the  penning  the 
one  document,  and  afterwards  sit  down  to 
pen  the  other.  Lord  Ellenborough  did  not 
appear  to  be  insensible  to  the  advantage 
of  observing  a  perfect  impartiality  towards 
the  different  sects  of  religion  in  India;  and 
it  would  seem  that  he  carried  his  impar- 
tiality into  effect  by  patronising  each  sect 
in  its  turn.  The  Indian  press  expressed 
the  apprehensions  which  were  entertained 
in  India  as  well  as  in  this  country  as  to  the 
effect  which  the  noble  Lord's  proclamation 
was  likely  to  have  upon  the  Mahometan 
population;  and  since  it  was  impossible 
that  these  apprehensions  should  not  reach 
the  ear  of  the  Governor-general,  it  led  one 
to  fear  that  he  might  issue  a  Mahometan 
proclamation,  assuring  that  portion  of 
the  Indian  population  of  his  desire  to 
favour  their  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  to 
remove  any  apprehensions  that  might 
exist  in  their  minds  as  to  any  undue  fa« 
vour  being  shown  to  the  followers  of  Hin- 
dooism.  An  assurance  had  been  given 
in  a  very  high  quarter  of  the  noble  Lord's 
impartial  attention  to    the   interests  of 
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Christianity  in  India.  It  appeared  from 
a  letter  which  Lord  Ellenborough  bad  ad- 
dressed to  a  Member  of  her  Majesty's 
Government,  that  he  had  the  religious 
question  distinctly  before  his  eyes  at  the 
time  he  wrote  his  famous  proclamation. 
They  were  told  by  a  very  high  authority 
that  Lord  Ellenborough  penned  the  pro- 
clamation himself  (which  nobody  could 
doubt)  with  the  greatest  care— -that  he 
wrote  it  no  less  than  three  times  over^ 
reducing  it  at  last  (one  would  like  to 
have  seen  the  original  draft)  to  a  shape 
which,  in  his  opinion  (as  he  triumphantly 
states),  would  render  it  impossible  even 
for  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  to 
raise  an  objection  to  it.  What  was  the 
House  of  Commons  to  think  of  the  dis- 
cretion of  a  man  who  wrote  a  general  pro« 
clamation  of  this  sort  under  the  idea  that 
he  was  making  it  in  conformity  with  the 
views  and  opinions  of  a  particular  indivi- 
dual in  this  country.  But  the  noble  Loid 
was  mistaken  in  the  estimate  he  formed 
of  his  own  production,  for  the  hon.  Baro- 
net the  Member  for  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, whose  good  opinion  he  supposed  he 
had  conciliated,  was  the  very  first  to  raise 
his  voice  in  that  House  against  the  spirit 
which  pervaded  the  proclamation,  and  the 
seeming  sanction  which  it  afforded  tp 
idolatrous  rites  of  thc(  most  revolting  cbit- 
racter.  The  country  was  indebted  to  the 
hon.  Baronet  not  only  for  the  condemna- 
tion which  he  had  passed  upon  the  pro- 
clamation after  it  was  written,  but  for  the 
influence  which  it  now  appeared  he  had 
exercised  upon  Lord  Ellenborough  before 
the  proclamation  was  reduced  to  the  form 
in  which  it  was  ultimately  giv^n  to  the 
world.  What  had  been  the  result  of  the 
proclamation?  The  whole  Indian  press, 
divided  as  it  was  upon  questions  of  gene- 
ral policy,  spoke  as  with  one  voice  in  con. 
demnation  of  this  extraordinary  doca- 
ment.  There  was  but  one  feeling  in  lodia 
as  to  the  general  result  of  it.  It  bad  no- 
where been  received  with  approbation; 
but  in  every  quarter  of  the  empire  had 
been  hailed,  on  the  one  hand,  with  Cit- 
ings of  scorn  and  ridicule,  and  on  the 
other  hand  with  a  sense  of  deep  shame 
and  humiliation.  These  feelings  were  en- 
titled to  respect,  and  he  was  not  ashamed 
that  he  so  far  agreed  with  them  at  to  de- 
precate in  the  strongest  manner  any  re- 
trograde step  in  the  courae  which  of  late 
years  had  been  made  towards  a  total ,  se- 
paration of  the  Bntish   Qoveroment  4n 
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Ifidk  ffom  any  otert  act  coaneettd  with 
the  idolatroui  worship  of  the  native  poptt« 
lation.  Bat  thej  waro  told  that  the  cen- 
tore  of  that  House  ought  to  bo  reserved 
for  more  serious  oocasions.  Now  upou 
this  point  he  differed  from  an  hon.  Friend 
of  his  who  had  said  that  this  was  a  mere 
matter  of  taste,  or  distaste,  with  reference, 
as  he  termed  it,  to  the  rules  of  English 
eriticiam.  But  that  was  not  the  test  by 
which  he  judged  of  this  proclamation.  A 
verv  different  feeling  had  been  engendered 
with  regard  to  it,  and  he  should  have  been 
happy,  indeed,  if  the  character  of  this 
country  had  not  been  connected  with  it. 
How  was  the  House  situated  ?  A  motion 
bad  l>een  made  for  the  production  of  this 

Eroclamation,  and  of  any  despatch  from 
ord  Elleaborough  in  eiplanation  of  it. 
What  was  the  answer  of  her  Majesty's 
Government?  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
said  that  a  copy  of  the  proclamation  had 
been  received  (thereby  unhappily  setting 
at  rest  the  doubt  that  was  entertained  as 
to  its  existence),  but  that  no  despatch  had 
accompanied  it,  though  he  had  received 
a  private  letter  from  Lord  Elleaborough. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  himself,  on  a 
former  ocoasioo,  hinted  some  disapproba- 
tion of  that  proclamation,  and  he  led  the 
House  to  believe  that  he  had  written  a 
private  letter  to  Loid  Elleaborough,  ez- 
piessive  of  that  disapprobation  2  but  when 
a  noble  Lord  subsequently  applied  certain 
terms  of  condemnation  to  it«  tboee  tenns 
were  emphatically  rejected  by  the  right 
hon.  Bsronet.  Time  had  since  dspsed, 
and  no  official  disapprobation  had  been 
expressed  of  the  course  taken  by  Lord 
ElMKiboroogh.  It  was  in  the  absence  of 
any  such  public  reprobation  on  the  part  of 
the  Qovemmeot,  of  an  act  which  had  ex« 
poeed  the  office  of  the  Governor-general 
not  only  to  ridicule  and  scorn,  and  which 
had  been  the  langhing-stock  of  India, 
England,  and  all  Europe-«it  was  in  the 
abeence  of  the  expression  of  any  such 
opinion,  that  the  Hoase  was  now  asked 
to  express  some  opinion  as  to  the  charae- 
ter  of  that  document.  They  were  told 
that  thej  ought  to  move  at  once  for  the 
recall  of  Lord  Ellenborough.  He  would 
not  say  that  there  might  not  be  grounds 
for  such  a  proceedins ;  but,  if  it  had  been 
made,  they  would  have  been  asked  on 
what  they  grounded  the  motion,  and  they 
would  have  been  told  that  since  this  pro- 
okmalion  the  House  had  expressed  its 
approbation  of  the  Governor-general  by  a 
vote  of  tbanka  for  hie  shait  in  tba  rocaat 


military  operations  in  India;  and  thaa 
they  ought  at  all  eventa  to  have  asked  tkt 
opinion  of  the  Hoose  as  to  the  cbaiaotar 
of  the  proclamation*  He  knew  not  what 
line  the  right  hun.  Baronet  would  take. 
If  the  right  hon.  Baronet  were  to  oondeoss 
the  style  of  the  proclamation,  that  would 
not  be  enough.  There  ought  to  be  a  de* 
cided  opinion  expressed  to  disoonnect  tho 
Government  and  the  country  fraas  thai 
document;  and  not  to  allow  the  inCnr* 
ence  to  be  drawn  that  it  had  reoeivod 
the  silent  acquiescence  of  the  oataow* 
There  ought  to  be  an  oflBcisl  ooodaesnn* 
tion  of  the  proclamation,  and  in  deftok 
of  having  it  from  the  Government^  thqp 
ought  to  have  it  from  the  Houso  of  Com« 
mons. 

Lord  Stanley  said,  his  motita  for  risisf 
was,  that  he  believed  be  saw  a  flsan  who 
deserved  well  of  his  country,  and  who 
had  performed  great  services  by  haviof 
converted  a  vast  disaster  into  a  migiity 
triumph,  about  to  have  a  trifling  ehnrfe 
made  against  him,  founded  upon  an 
isolstcd  act,  and  a  single  doonmeni; 
a  man  who  merited  the  approbation  waa 
brought  before  them  to  raoetre  the  can* 
sure  of  the  House,  which  had  indeed  re« 
oently  beetowed  ita  approbation  on  him 
for  his  great  desids;  a  man  who  bad  beeo 
subjected  to  everjf  aninsadveiaioA  which 
all  possible  combmationa  and  forieliea  of 
opinion  collected  together  eoidd  bring  to 
bear  against  him  in  order  to  make  a  poll* 
tical  and  partisan  attack  upon  him,  bo* 
lieving  that  he  saw  a  oombinatkm  of  thoeo 
who  usuallv  differ,  to  assail  who  was  not 
there  to  defend  himself;  he  cooM  neitbar 
reconcile  it  to  his  private  feelinga  of  jnat* 
ice  towards  an  absent  man,  nor  to  his 
political  duty  as  a  Minuter  of  the  Crown, 
to  abstain  from  standing  up  in  his  piaoa^ 
and  expretssing  the  confident  hope  whaeli 
he  entertained  that  the  Hoose  would  not 
inflict  upon  itself  the  stigma  of  censuring 
the  conduct  of  one  to  whom  the  oonnlrj 
owed  eo  much.  There  was  no  man  who 
wu  more  deeply  sensible  than  he  was  of 
the  firm  rehgious  belief  and  eotira  ra» 
ligious  sincerity  of  the  right  hon.  Cienilo* 
man  who  bad  just  sat  down ;  and  if  npos 
this  occasion  he  said  there  were  mnatmd 
a  variety  of  opinions  all  veifing  into  one 
point,  and  calling  into  question  a  ainglo 
act  of  the  Governor-general,  be  did  aoi 
mean  to  east  upon  the  right  hon.  Gon» 
tleman  the  alighiest  impntation  aa  lo  the 
sincerity  and  firm  eonviotion  of  hia  mind 
that  for  the  liberation  of  hia 
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science,  and  for  the  expretiion  of  hit  own 
opioioos  he  was  bound  Co  express  his  dis- 
seotf  upon  religious  grounds,  from  the 
proclamation  issued  by  the  Governor- 
general.  If,  in  saying  this  of  a  political 
opponent,  he  could  not  by  possibility  be 
suspected  of  insincerity,  in  making  the 
same  declaration  with  regard  to  his  hon. 
Friend  behind  him  (Mr.  Plumptre),  no 
man  could  doubt  that  he  highly  respected 
his  hon.  Friend's  motives,  and  he  trusted, 
therefore,  that  the  House  of  Commons 
would  do  him  the  justice  to  believe,  that 
though  taking  a  different  view  of  the  ques- 
tion from  his  hon.  Friend  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  be  was  not  the  less  sensi«- 
ble  to  the  truth  and  importance  of  Christ- 
ianity, and  to  the  consummation  and 
strength  which  was  given  to  the  British 
power  in  India  by  a  firm  adherence  to  the 
Christian  religion.  .He  trusted  he  should 
never  see  the  day  when  that  House,  either 
by  act  or  expression,  could  indicate  indif- 
ference to  the  maintenance  of  Christianity, 
or  sanction  in  the  public  servants,  any  more 
than  in  the  private  lives  of  its  members, 
any  dissent  from,  or  disregard  of,  the  doc- 
trines and  discipline  of  Christianity,  and 
of  Christian  morality.  But  it  was  because 
ha  could  not  see  that  attack  upon  Christ- 
ianity, or  that  indifference  and  want  of 
zeal  for  the  Christian  religion  in  connection 
with  the  proclamation  of  the  Governor- 
general  of  India,  that  he  deprecated  this 
censure  of  well-meaning  persons,  whose 
warm  interest  in  the  cause  of  Christianity 
he  fully  admitted,  and  who  were  most 
anxious  that  its  interests  should  not  be 
compromised,  but  who  he  feared  were 
blindly  following  in  the  wake  of  those  who, 
for  political  purposes,  were  agitating  this 
question.  It  might  be  a  justifiable  politi- 
cal artifice;  but  he  must  say,  after  the 
speeches  he  bad  heard  to-night,  and  look- 
ing at  the  muster  which  he  saw  on  the 
Opposition  Benches,  be  could  not  but  be- 
lieve, that  there  was  somewhat  more  than 
a  seal  for  the  maintenance  of  Christianity 
in  the  present  motion.  He  could  not  but 
think,  that  a  strong  political  feeling  was 
mixed  up  with  this  attack  upon  the  Go- 
vernor.general  of  India.  He  never  recol- 
lected in  his  Parliamentary  experience, 
which  extended  over  a  period  of  more  than 
twenty  years,  in  which  such  great  events 
had  occurred  in  India,  as  under  the  late 
ami  present  Government,  and  been  submit- 
ted for  consideration,  and,  if  be  might  so 
aay,  for  the  decision  of  Parliament,  as  had 
beiiB  presented  to  the  House  during  the 


last  three  or  four  years.  In  that  timt  they 
had  lived  quite  an  age  with  respect  to  the 
annals  of  India*  He  never  recollected  a 
time,  too,  in  which  two  great  partiet,  be- 
ing opposed  to  each  other  upon  political 
principle,  that  the  party  in  opposition  aL 
lowed  tbemselvea  so  determinedly  and 
carefully  to  abstain  from  all  the  great  fee* 
tures  of  the  case,  and  fix  upon  aome  email, 
individual,  and  isolated  point,  in  order  to 
inflict,  if  they  could  lead  the  House  to  do 
it,  that  censure  upon  a  political  opponent 
for  that  small  and  isolated  case  which  they 
would  gladly  see,  but  despaired  to  see, 
inflicted  by  the  House  upon  the  general 
conduct  and  policy  of  the  Govemor-gene- 
ral.  What  had  they  seen  within  the  last  few 
years?  They  had  seen  the  British  power  in 
India  shaken  to  its  foundation,  as  was  ac- 
knowledged by  Lord  Auckland«  He  de- 
clared, that  the  British  arms  in  Affghanistan 
had  suffered  an  irretrievable  disaster.  The 
House  now  heard  nothing  from  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton  to  gainsay 
that.  Last  year  they  heard  from  that  oobia 
Lord,  that  any  Government  would  be  de« 
serving  of  impeachment  who  would  ven- 
ture to  withdraw  from  that  scene  of  iri- 
umph  which  hb  policy  had  achieved  for 
the  country ;  from  that  vast  inUt  which 
he  bad  secured  to  onr  oommeroe,  from 
that  stable  and  advanced  positkm  in  which 
he  had  placed  the  arms  and  power  of  this 
nation.  «<Why,"  said  the  noble  Lord, 
"don't  you  raise  that  question  now?'* 
We  have  risked  the  impeachment;  w# 
have  withdrawn  from  the  noble  Lord's  ad*> 
vanced  position ;  we  have  sacrificed  the 
immense  advantages  which  the  noble  Lord 
achieved;  we  have  retired  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Indus;  we  have  restricted 
those  wild  day-dreams  of  universal  domin* 
ion  and  universal  power  which  seemed  to 
possess  the  fancy  of  the  noble  Lord;  and 
I  now  ask  the  noble  Lord  and  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen to  come  forward  and  tell  me  whe- 
ther they  intend  to  impeach  us  for  the 
course  we  have  pursued,  and  censure  that 
condemnation  which  onr  policy  has  in« 
fiicted  upon  the  policy  of  tnoeo  who  pre- 
ceded ns?  You  seek,  you  uy,  the  recal 
of  the  Governor-general  of  India?  I)e- 
mand  it  boldly.  Impeach  the  policy  of 
the  Governor-general,  and  togatber  with 
his  policy  impeach  the  Government  who 
support  him,  and  the  Court  of  Directors, 
by  whom  he  has  not  been  racalled. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mipiber 
for  Edinburgh  told  us,  tbat  Lord.  El* 
lenboiougb   ought  to  be  nmUed:   he 
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Mid  it  was  bis  opinion,  that  he  oaght 
to  be  recalled.  Ask  the  Hoase  of  Com- 
mons to  recal  him.  Ask  for  a  TOte  of 
censure  upon  the  Government  that  does 
not  recal  him.  We  challenge  you.  We 
ask  you  to  set  up  your  policy  of  invasion 
against  our  policy  of  withdrawal.  We 
tell  you  we  have  abandoned  the  advan- 
tages you  thought  you  had  secured,  and 
if  you  intend  to  maintain  your  own  con- 
duct impeach  ours.  On  that  ground  we 
are  ready  to  meet  you  :  on  that  we  take 
our  stand.  No;  you  take  care  not  to 
assume  that  position.  You  come  down, 
and  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  skill,  and 
judgment,  and  energy  with  which  the 
Qovernor-general  ["no,  no'*] — the  wisdom 
and  ability-^ [*'  No,  no,]  the  ability  and  the 
judgment."  Well,  I  make  you  a  present 
of  the  differences  you  have  already  thanked 
the  Qovemor-general  of  India  for  the 
ability  and  judgment  with  which  the  re- 
sources of  tne  British  empire  in  India  have 
been  applied  in  support  of  the  military 
operations.*'  Oh  I  when  you  come  to  praise 
a  political  opponent,  you  are  mighty  chary 
of  the  terms  you  use.  You  weigh  your 
words,  you  calculate  your  expressions,  so 
that  a  breath  should  not  turn  the  balance 
beyond  that  which,  in  the  most  niggardly 
application  of  the  phrase,  you  are  com- 
pelled to  say;  but,  shrinkmg  from  the 
discussion  of  the  whole  policy  of  India — 
refusing  discussion  when  the  thanks  of  the 
House  to  the  Governor-general,  for  the 
ability  and  judgment  with  which  he  ap- 
plied the  resources  of  India  in  promoting 
our  military  operations  were  voted, 
shrinking  from  this  you  say,  "  We  cannot 
dispute  your  policy— we  cannot  contro- 
vert the  wisdom  of  that  course  which  up- 
set the  system  we  advocated,  we  cannot 
deny  the  ability  with  which  the  resources 
of  India  were  applied."  Applied  for  what 
purpose  ?  To  retrieve  the  disasters  brought 
on  by  you;  to  rescue  the  captives  left 
behind  by  you  ;  to  retrieve  the  honour  of 
the  Britisn  arms,  which  had  been  tarnished 
by  you ;  to  restore  the  courage  of  your 
Sepoy  troops,  which  had  l)een  damped  by 
the  disasters  sustained  under  you ;  to 
withdraw  from  an  offensive  war,  feebly 
supported,  and  disastrously  left  unter- 
minated  by  yon.  Into  these  topics  you 
will  not  enter.  The  ability  and  judgment 
with  which  these  operations  were  con- 
ducted, you  do  not  deny ;  the  policy  you 
will  not  contest ;  but  you  find  a  procla- 
mation, you  find  that  in  the  hour  of  victoi| 
in  the  moment  of  sucoesa,  langoage  ^"^ 


addressed  to  those  who  had  been  dis- 
spirited  by  disaster,  somewhat  too  boisl- 
ful,  somewhat  too  pompons  for  you ;  and 
you  gladly  pitch  upon  this  isolated  point 
in  the  policy  of  the  Governor-general,  be- 
cause it  will'aid  a  political  attack  which  yoo 
are  afraid  to  make  upon  his  general  policy, 
and  because,  also,  you  hope  to  interest  the 
no  doubt  hooest^--but  I  must  be  permitted 
to  call  them  still,  the  prejudiced  feelings 
of  the  religious  portion  of  the  Britbh  com- 
munity on  your  side.  Such  is  the  history 
of  this  motion,  of  this  second  diseowioB 
upon  this  comparatively  insignificant  por- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  India«  You  tell  oa 
you  think  the  Governor-general  ought  to 
be  recalled  ;  but  you  will  not  move  for  his 
recall.  No :  you  propose  to  pass  a  cen- 
sure upon  him ;  you  express  the  hope  of 
seeing  him  again  assisting  in  the  councils 
of  his  Sovereign,  and  exertbg  his  eb- 
quence  in  the  House  of  Lords^  But  how 
can  you  hope  that  he  will  either  jemain  in 
India,  administering  the  affairs  of  that  great 
continent,  the  magnitude  of  which  chaife 
has  not  been  exaggerated  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  how  can  you  hope  he  will  re- 
main there,  or  return  and  take  his  place 
in  the  council  of  his  Sovereign,  or  aid  in 
the  council  of  the  country  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  under  the  stigma  of  that  censnra 
which  you  propose  shouM  be  paaeed  upon 
him  by  the  very  House  of  Comownt  which 
recently  voted  to  him  their  thanks  for 
those  military  operationa  by  which,  nodor 
his  influence  and  direction,  the  British 
power  in  India  had  been  saved.  I  do  not 
stand  here  to  advocate  the  taste  or  style 
of  the  proclamation  which  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  discussion.  I  do  not  con- 
cur with  my  hon.  Friend  who  has  ad- 
dressed the  House  iu  a  most  able  and 
merited  vindication  of  the  Governor-ge- 
neral, that  in  point  of  taste  and  of  siyle» 
it  is  a  sufficient  vindication  for  the  lan- 
guage to  say  that  it  is  in  the  style  which 
is  addressed  to  eastern  nations,  and  that 
the  proclamation  is  couched  more  in 
eastern  than  in  English  phraseology.  I 
agree  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Macaulay)  that  a  great  portion  of  the 
influence  which  we  possess  in  India  arises 
from  the  opinion  there  entertained  of  onr 
superior  knowledge,  ability  and  power.  I 
do  not  think  it  judicious  for  a  public  man 
in  India  or  elsewhere  to  endeavour  to  de- 
part from  that  tone  of  open,  plain,  aioiple, 
frank  dealing  which  is  the  diaraeieriitic 
of  an  Englisb  stales«an  in  the  cooqMei- 
^tteof  itaf  <•••»%  tfdiA  endenvnw  to 
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accommodate  his  language  to  the  tone 
and  habits  of  the  people  whom  he  is  ad- 
dressing. I  think  the  contrast  would  be 
more  likely  to  produce  a  beneficial  effect 
than  an  attempt  at  imitation.  I  think  he 
who  abandons  his  own  style,  either  in 
speaking  or  writing,  and  endeavours  to 
adapt  it  to  the  tastes  and  habits  of  others, 
loses  all  the  advantages  and  merit  of  his 
own  frank  mode  of  expression,  and  yet 
does  not  acquire  those  artificial  ornaments 
which  distinguish  the  style  he  proposes  to 
imitate.  Therefore,  speaking  frankly,  I 
do  not  approve  of  the  language  of  the  pro- 
clamation, but  1  do  say,  that  to  pass  over 
the  great  merits  of  Lord  Ellenborough, 
and  to  fix  upon  the  style  and  language  of 
a  single  document  as  a  ground  for  calling 
upon  the  House  to  pass  a  vote  of  censure, 
is  a  piece  of  great  injustice  and  ingrati- 
tude. There  is  however,  a  still  greater 
question  remainining  behind.  Did  Lord 
Ellenborough,  in  this  proclamation  in 
any  manner,  express  or  imply  indi- 
ference  to  the  promotion  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  ?  Did  the  noble  Lord  intro- 
duce the  question  of  Christianity  at  all, 
or  use  language  calculated  to  promote 
animosities  between  the  Mahometans  and 
Hindoos,  which,  it  is  most  desirable  the 
Governors-general  in  India  should  studi- 
ously abstain  from  raising;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  should  endeavour  to  put  them 
down.  After  the  most  critical  examina- 
tion of  this  proclamation  I  will  say  that 
there  is  not  one  expression  in  it  (although 
there  are  undoubtedly  some  words  which 
are  capable  of  being  perverted  and  misin- 
terpreted by  men  having  strong  pre-con- 
ceived  opinions  upon  the  question)  but 
there  is  not  one  word  which  shows  any  in- 
difference to  Christianity,  and  least  of  all, 
any,  the  remotest  disposition  to  counte- ' 
nance  the  atrocious  and  indecent  rites  of 
the  Hindoo  idolatry,  or  to  create  any  ani- 
mosities between  the  professors  of  the 
different  religions  which  prevail  in  India. 
Not  only,  therefore,  is  it  made  clear  that 
the  Governor- general  was  not  indifferent 
to  religious  feeling,  but,  further  than  this, 
it  is  I  think  evident  that  he  steadily  and 
carefully  endeavoured  to  avoid  anything 
which  ingenuity  could  pervert  into  indif- 
ference to  it.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  told  us  that  he  has  received,  to-day,  a 
copy  of  the  orders  of  the  Governor-general, 
who  speaks  of  *'  the  trophies  of  successful 
war,  BO  long  the  memorial  of  humiliation, 
now  become  the  proudest  record  of  oa- 
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tionU|;Iory.  In  every  single  instance.  Sir, 
the  Governor-general  speaks  of  this  trophy 
as  the  trophy,  not  of  a  religious,  but  of  a 
military,  triumph.  He  tells  the  princes  of 
India —not  the  Hindoo  princes — but  the 
princes  and  chiefs,  Mussulman  or  Hindop, 
Budhists  or  Sikhs — he  tells  them  not  of 
trophies  to  be  presented  to  them  as  a  reli- 
gious relic,  but  as  '*  a  memorial  of  ho- 
nour" — as  **  a  trophy  of  successful  war"— 
as  a  memorial  of  the  subjection,  not  of  the 
*'  Mussulmans,"  but  of  the  ''  Affghaos;" 
the  Affghan  conqueror  being  one  whose 
memory  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans  have  for 
the  last  800  years  regarded  with  pretty  si- 
milar feelings  [**0h,  oh !"] — yes,  regarded, 
I  say,  with  similar  feelings,  for  if  you  knew 
his  history  you  could  not  fail  to  know  this 
— that  two  at  least  of  the  invasions  of  that 
mighty  conqueror  were  invasions  of  the 
great  Mussulman  city  of  Delhi.  But  even 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Guild- 
ford has  told  you  to-night,  that  however 
you  may  try  to  pervert  the  meaning  of  this 
proclamation  in  India,  the  idea  of  making 
it  a  religious  question  is  regarded  as  quite 
absurd.  Throughout,  the  whole  affair  has 
been  treated  in  India  merely  as  a  military 
matter.  The  restoration  of  the  gates  of 
Somnauth  has  merely  been  regarded  as 
the  bringing  a  trophy  of  success  from  Af- 
ghanistan— as  restoring  to  its  original  po- 
sition that  which  has  been  regarded  for 
800  years  as  a  pledge  of  conquest  by  the 
now  conquered  enemy.  That  trophy  hat 
been  recovered — it  has  been  brought  back 
to  India  by  an  Indian  army,  acting  under 
British  orders,  and  the  Governor-general 
in  bringing  it  back  proclaims  the  relic  to 
be,  not  a  sacred  relic,  but  a  trophy  of  sue* 
cessful  war.  "  Oh,  but,"  says  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  "  he  sent  it  back  to 
Somnauth !"  Why,  where  should  he  send 
it  ?  To  what  place  should  the  trophy  be 
carried  but  to  the  place  whence  it  was 
taken  ?  But,  says  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Edinburgh,  the  Governor-general  speaks 
of  the  "  restored"  temple  of  Somnauthy 
and  I  can't  acquit  him — the  whole  affair 
is  like  the  blood  on  Blue  Beard's  key, 
when  it  is  rubbed  off  one  place  it  appears 
on  another,  and  when  it  isclearedoffthatyit 
reappears  on  a  third,  and  in  fact  the  key 
can't  be  scoured  atalf— ''  andl  can't,** says 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  '*  I  can't  acquit 
him,  for  he  is  in  this  dilemma— either  he 
didn't  know  what  was  the  decayed  state  of 
the  temple  of  Somnauth,  or  else  be  dkt 
know  it,  and  intended  to  restore  the  tern* 
Z 
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pie  to  all  its  pristine  glory.**    Now,  that 
there  was  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
Governor-general  to  restore  this  temple—- 
there  being,  be  it  remeinbered,  no  worship- 
pers— the  temple  itself  being  despoiled—- 
its  very  gates,  mind  this,  having  formed  a 
part  of  a  tomb,  and  being,  therefore,  so 
defiled  that  no  Hindoo  would  ever  think 
of  taking  part  in    any  religious  worship 
within  its  walls;    that  the  Governor-ge- 
neral ever  intended  to  restore  a   temple 
under  such  circumstances  is  really  suppo- 
sing too  much,  even  foi  a  **  dilemma," 
setting  aside  altogether  that  such  a  sup- 
position is  so  strongly  opposed  to  reason 
and  to  common  sense,     w  hy,  Sir,  the  very 
absurdity  of  the  supposition  that  it  was 
ever  intended  to  restore  a  temple  that  was 
so  defiled  that  no  one  would  enter  it  over- 
throws the  whole  of  this  ridiculous  assump- 
tion, and  makes  it  clear  that  th}  Governor- 
general  acted,  as  I  believe  most  people 
believe  he  acted,  and  as  I  am  sure  all  India 
understands  him  to  have  acted,  from  very 
difierent  motives  than  those  imputed  to 
him  by  the  Gentlemen  on  the  oiher  side. 
Sir,  a  warning  has  been  given  us  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  as  to  the 
danger  of  exciting  feelings  of  animosity 
and  conflicts  on  religious  matters.  I  think 
that    before   the    right  hon.  Gentleman 
brought  forward  this  question  he  ought  to 
have  been  able  to  adduce,  not  merely  the 

prophecies  of  the  press  of  India— the  most 
licentious  press,  be  it  remembered,  almost 

of  any  part  of  the  world— >but  I  think  he 

should  have  been  able  to  show  that  bad 

effects  had  been  produced,  that  there  was 

more  than  jealousy,  that  the  proclamation 

bad  been  considered  an  insult,  and  that  it 

had  been  taken  up  by  the  Hindoos  as  a 

religious  and  not  as  a  merely  military  mat- 
ter.     Sir,  he  has  shown  nothing  of  the 

kind  ;  he  has  told  you  nothing  of  the  sort ; 

but  I  will  not  tell  you,  that  should  this 

House  sanction  such  an  impression,  the 

feeling  will  not  arise,  and  that  too  soon. 

When  you  tell  the  people  of  India  that 

the  proclamation   was  so  meant  by  the 

Governor-general  that  it  is  so  construed 

by  the  House  of  Commons  and  by  the 

people  of  England,  not  on  the  Governor- 
general  but  upon  your  heads  or  on  mine 

will  rest  the  responsibility,  and  I  warn  you, 

that  these  feelings  and  animosities  once  ex- 
cited in  India,  an  internal  discord  will  in- 
evitably enitue,  even  more  dangerous  to  your 

stability  and  power  than  those  di«asters 

from  which  the  courage  and  decision  of  the 


Governor-general  \^*  Oh|  oh  JTi^^^jt  the 

courage  and  decision  of  the  Govemor-ft* 

neralaod  the  valour  of  the  troopa  liav* 

only  so  lately  rescued  you«   Sir,  tie  right 

hon.  Gentleman  tells  na  that  he  looka  at  tht 

style  of  this  document,  and  that  ba  noha* 

sitatingly  declares  any  one  who  coaUl  pttb* 

lish  such  a  proclamation  with  offieial  atoe* 

tion  to  be  unfitted  for  the  cares  of  ampiit. 

It  may  be  so ;  but  there  have  beea  gvaat 

men— men,  too,  pre«>emia6ntlt  fitted  for 

the  rulerahip  of  empiree,  the  style  of  whoat 

composition  would,  perhaps,  acarcel j  ataiid 

the  test  of  the  right  hon.  GeotleoHui'i 

criticism.   I  remember  to  have  aeeD^^avMi 

in  later  times  than  the  French  favolntMNi 

—bulletins  of  a  General  of  Franoe,  tw 

tainly  not  altogether  models  of  stylty  but 

yet  the  bolletms  of  one  adasittad  to  be 

pre-eminently  fitted  for  empire*    Ytm  may 

institute  comparisone— 'jon  may  cast  odU 

ous  reflectione-^yon  may  talk  of  **  stytea** 

— hot  when  I  find  that  even  all  the  nmeour 

of  party  animosity  cannot  fix  od  awythuif 

against  the    Governor-general  of   India 

more  important  than  the  language  of  thia 

proclamation  which    is    taunted    for  itt 

'*  style**— then  I  tell  you  that  the  Honae 

of  Commons  will  be  guilty  of  baae  iogra« 

titttde,  if,  consenting  toexpreae  no  opiakm 

on  his  general  policy,  it  oblitermtoa  all  the 

past  serviees  the  Goveroor*getteral  baa 

performed,  and  rendera  him  incapable  of 

doing  further  service  to  his  country,  by 

loading  him,  in  addition  to  all  the  other 

heavy  cares  which  rest  vpon  his  shoulders, 

with  the  still  heavier  burthen  of  the  cea* 

sure  of  the  British  Parliament. 

Viscount  PalmertUm :  Sir,  The  noble 
Lord,  in  the  course  of  his  speech  found  it 
necessary  to  express  something  burderingoii 
apprehension  at  the  muster  on  thia  aide  of 
the  House.  Bat  if  any  feelings  of  ap» 
prehension  or  dooht  have  crmed  hie 
mind,  I  suspect  they  have  arisen  not  ao 
much  from  what  the  noble  Lord  haa  aeaa 
on  thia  side,  as  from  what  he  haa  reaeoa  to 
think  ia  going  on  on  the  benchea  behfaid 
him.    It  is  not  ao  much,  I  soapect,  our 

«<  Fervida  dicU** 
that  have  frightened  him,  aa  the 
« Uii,  et  Jupiter  hoetis." 

Indeed,  Sir,  I  may  safely  say  thia  that 
I  never  remember  such  unanimity  of  opill* 
ion  in  this  House,  on  any  aobject  that  tver 
rame  before  it  for  discuasion,  aa  I  have  wis- 
netird  to-night  no  this  question  of  Lord 
•  £llenborougn*s   proclanataoo.      Na    oae 


haire  not  tven  ventured  to  ''  damn  it  witb 
Ikliit  praite."  It  has  been  abandoned  franki  j 
and  at  onoe,  and  witbout  a  single  attempt 
to  defend  either  the  prudence  or  the  seem* 
lineaa  of  the  production.    The  noble  Lord, 
it  it  true,  has  gallantly  endeavoured  to 
pnetise  an  old  and  veil- known  maoamvre 
m  military  tactics ;  he  has  tried  to  carry 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp^-to  draw 
away  the  attention  of  the  House  fk'om  the 
iubjeet  of  debate,  and  to  direct  it  to  the 
general  question  of  the  policy  of  one  Go* 
teroment  as  compared  to  that  of  another — 
but  this  tnancBUvre,  Sir,  will  fail.    The 
House  will  consider  the  question  which  is 
really  at  issue.  Upon  those  other  questions 
of  general  policy  we  are  prepared  to  main- 
tain our  ground.     I  am  perfectly  ready  to 
defend  and  justify  the  policy  we  pursued  ; 
and  if  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  will 
only  allow  the  House  to  come  to  a  division 
on  this  question  on  its  own  merits,  we  shall 
be  prepared  to  meet  them  on  any  other 
day,  and  then  to  discuss  those  other  ques« 
tions  which  are  not  properly  the  subject  of 
this  debate*    The  noble  Lord  has  taunted 
me  with  having,  as  he  says,  abandoned  the 
opinions  on  these  Indian  afikirs  which  I  ex- 
jtfessed  last  year.    I  have  abandoned  no 
opinion.    I  said  then  that  the  retreat  or 
flight  which  Lord  Ellenborough  was  said 
tonave  ordered,  and  which  it  is  now  proved 
by  the  papers  on  the  Table  that  he  did 
order,  would  be  disgraceful  and  disastrous. 
I  say  I  stated  last  year  that  if  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  had  issued  that  order,  which  I 
then  inquired  about  of  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, a  flight  under  such  circumstances 
would  be  dismceful  to  the  country.    Was 
I  alone  in  that  opinion?    Why,  it  turns 
out  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Go- 
vernment itself.     They  thought  such  a 
retreat  would  be  disgraceful,  and,  althouf^h 
it  had  actually  been  ordered  by  the  Go- 
vernor.general,  they  sent  out  instructions 
to  countermand  it.    Those  instructions,  it 
is  true,  did  not  reach  the  Governor-gene- 
ral until  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of 
his  Generals  to  retreat  he  had  himself  per- 
mitted them  to  advance ;  but,  nevertheless, 
the  Government  now  pride  themselves  on 
the  success  of  the  policy  which  they  had 
tardily  ordered,  and  which  I  told  them  last 
year  was  the  only  policy  they  could  safely 
adopt ;  and  though  last  year  they  affected 
to  treat  my  advice  as  impracticable,  the 
noble  Lord  has  this  evening  been  lavishing 
praises  on   Lord  Ellenborough  in  conse- 
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Member  has  ventured  to  defend  it»    They  |  by  our  armies  reentering  Affghaniatan. 

With  regard  to  the  policy  of  Lord  Auck- 
land, it  IS  perfectly  true  that,  as  appears 
from  the  papers  before  the  House»  he  did 
not  intend  to  re-enter  Affghaniatan  j  and 
most  properly,  in  my  opinion,  was  his  de- 
cision taken.    What  was  Lord  Auckland's 
position?    He  was  daily  expecting  the  ar- 
rival of  his  successor,  and  he  had  also  reason 
to  think  at  that  time  that  our  reverses 
were  even  more  disastrous  than  they  really 
were.    He  had  grounds  for  believing  that 
we  had  been  driven  out  of  Candahar  as 
well  as  out  of  Cabul.     What,  then,  was 
clearly  Lord  Auckland's  course  ?  Why,  to 
provide  ample  means  to  enable  his  succes- 
sor to  take  whatever  course  he  and  the 
new  Government  at  home  might  decide  to 
adopt ;  and  he  would  have  greatly  violated 
his  duty  if,  on  the  eve  of  his  supercessioo 
by  a  new  Governor-general  of  opposite  po- 
litics to  himself*  he  had  taken  any  step 
which  would  have  fettered  the  hands  of 
that  successor,  or  have  committed  him  to 
any  line  of  policy  which  he  might  not 
spontaneously  have  chosen  to  pursue.  Bui; 
then,  when  we  are  told  of  these  great  ex- 
ploits performed  by  Lord  Ellenborough, 
really  with  that  Blue  Book  in  our  hands^ 
it  is  wonderful  to   me   that  the   noble 
Lord  should  hazard   such  au    assertion. 
The  military  means— I  mean  the  troops 
collected  by  Lord  Auckland  secured  toe 
victory^   and    the  merit   Lord    Ellenbo^ 
rough  has  in  the  matter  is  this-^firat, 
that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  overruled 
by  the  remonstrance  of  his  generals,  who 
would  not  retreat  when  a  retreat  was  or- 
dered, and  next  that  he  made,  what  I  admit 
to  be  very  laudable,  exertions  in  getting 
together  camels  and  other  means  of  trani«> 
port  for  the  army.    But,  for  all  that  Lord 
Ellenborough  has  been  thanked*  The  noble 
Lord  tells  us  that  we  fix  upon  one  objec- 
tionable proclamation,  and  forget  all  tiM 
good  Lord  Ellenborough  has  accomplished. 
Why,  we  have  already  thanked  him  for  the 
good  he  has  done;  and  even-handed  jus* 
tice  requires  that  having  thanked  him  or 
the  little  **  good*'  we  should  now  proceed 
to  express  our  opinion  of  the  very  mat 
amount  of  ''baa,"  which  he   has  done. 
But  I  am  told,  forsooth,  that  it  is  not 
consistent  with  the  honourable  feelings  of 
English  gentlemen  that  we  should  nmke 
this  attach.    He  is  an  absent  man :  we'ars 
to  wait  'till  he  oooHes  back.    Why,  good 
God,  Sir,  if  we  wait  for  hie  rstiiRi-«4f 
we  are  always  to  delay  till  a  Govemor* 


quence  of  successes  and  triumphs  gained  Igeoerml  has  conckUled  Ms  caraer,  we  BHiy 
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ijrfeci  punish  him  for  misdeeds  in  time  past 
mud  therefore  irreparable,  but  we  shall  never 
be  able  to  stop  a  vain^  rash,  and  incoo- 
fiiderate  man  in  pursuing  his  career  of  foil  j 
and  mischief.  That  argument,  then,  goes 
for  nothing.  That  he  is  not  here  to  de- 
fend himself  necessarily  arrises  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  things.  If  we  wish  to  ex- 
press our  opinion  of  Lord  Ellenborough, 
in  order  to  check  his  rashness,  we  must  of 
necessity  do  so  in  his  absence,  for  he  is 
employed  in  a  country  on  the  other  side 
of  the  globe.  Now,  Sir,  we  object  to  the 
proclamation  on  the  ground  that  its  lan- 
guage is  altogether  unworthy  and  unbe- 
coming a  great  public  functionary;  my 
right  hon.  Friend  beside  me  compared 
it  to  some  of  the  bulletins  of  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  French  Revolution— 
in  which  he  slightly  erred,  as  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  has  shown.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  taken  from  the  bulletins 
of  so  early  a  period.  It  is  rather  from  the 
bulletins  of  Bonaparte,  whocertainly  was,a8 
the  noble  Lord  says,  pre-eminently  6tted 
for  the  government  of  empires.  Napoleon, 
says  the  noble  Lord,  was  able  to  command 
large  bodies  of  men,  and  rule  the  destinies 
of  millions ;  and,  therefore,  we  ought  not  to 
blame  Lord  Ellenborough  for  imitating 
his  example.  We  have  heard  of  those  who 
thought  that  by  holding  their  heads  on 
one  side  they  would  be  thought  wise  as  Aris- 
totle, or  tnat  by  stuttering  they  could 
rival  Demosthenes.  If  Lord  Ellenborough 
wished  to  rival  the  genius  of  Napoleon, 
I  think  he  might  have  found  a  better 
subject  for  his  imitation  than  his  bul- 
letins, which  excited  the  ridicule  of  all 
sensible  men.  It  is  said  that  this  procla- 
mation has  nothing  to  do  with  religion. 
That  it  has  had  something  to  do  with 
it,  in  the  opinion  of  religious  men  in  this 
country,  is  a  matter  of  fact  which  no  one 
will  deny ;  but  I  contend  that  it  hud  to  do 
with  religion,  in  this  respect— that  it  was 
a  direct  encouragement  to  those  who  pro- 
fessed one  kind  of  religion  in  India,  and 
that  it  at  the  same  time  tt*nded  to  give 
offence  to  those  who  profess  another  kind, 
namely,  to  the  Mahometan  population  of 
that  country.  The  noble  Lord  lias  argued 
that  the  bringing  away  the  gates  of  Som- 
sauth  it  was  nothing  but  a  military  display; 
but  that  it  had  a  religious  tendency,  we 
have  the  testimony  and  authority  of  I^rd 
Ellenborouffh  himself  to  show ;  for  a  noble 
Friend  of  his  has  this  evening  stated  in 
another  placa  the  substance  of  a  private 
letter  he  reoei? ed  from  Lord  Ellenborouf  h. 


from  which  it  appears  that  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough was  so  conscious  that  the  prodi^ 
mation  was  calculated  to  give  oAaoe 
to  persons  who  felt  seDsibfy  on  idi- 
gious  matters,  that  he  took  the  ptiiu  of 
writing  it  over  three  several  tunea,  u 
order  to  render  it,  as  he  conceived,  in- 
offensive in  that  point  of  view.  How 
far  he  succeeded  we  have  had  ample  proof, 
while  the  very  fact  of  his  having  bestowed 
so  much  labour  to  so  little  purpose  ahowa 
how  little  he  understands  tne  feelings  of 
the  people  of  this  country.  The  noble 
Lord  has  endeavoured  to  oemonatrate  the 
innocence  of  this  proclamation  by  what  is 
mathematically  termed  a  reducHo  odtA* 
surdum.  He  laboured  with  much  inge- 
nuity, and  I  must  say  with  some  degree  of 
success,  to  show  that  this  prodamation 
was,  from  first  to  last,  absolutely  and  in- 
trinsically absurd;  for  that  wbit  it  di- 
rected to  be  done  was  impracticable,  that 
there  was  no  such  temple  now  in  exii^anoe 
as  the  temple  of  Somnauth;  and  that, 
even  if  there  were  such  a  temple,  the  gates 
by  havinip  been  attached  to  a  Mahometan 
tomb  had  undergone  a  desecration  which 
would  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  be 
replaced  in  that  temple.  The  noUe  Lord 
has  therefore  shown  that  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough was  professinff  in  this  proclama- 
tion to  do  things  which  were  absolute- 
ly impossible,  and  he  has  also  shown 
that  nothing  could  exceed  the  complete 
absurdity  of  the  conception  of  the 
whole  anair.  The  noble  Lord  has  shown 
you  that  Lord  Ellenborough  was  perfectly 
ignorant  of  the  condition  of  the  temple, 
and  thut  even  if  there  had  been  an  emort 
made  to  accomplish  his  purpose  as  set  forth 
in  this  proclamation,  it  could  not  have 
succeeded,  in  com»equence  of  the  dese- 
cration of  the  gates.  The  noble  Lord 
has  therefore  shown  you  that  the  proda- 
mation was  wholly  unworthy  of  a  person 
holding  the  situation  of  Go vemw- general 
of  India.  If  Lord  Ellenborough  was  aware, 
as  it  has  been  stated,  that  he  was,  that 
this  measure  of  his  was  likely  to  give 
great  umbrage  to  a  portion  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  he  must  also  have  been  awaiet 
that  any  measure  specifically  tending  to 
give  encouragement  to  Hindoo  superstiticio 
must  be  calculated  to  give  great  offence 
to  the  Mahometan  population  of  India.  In 
his  despatch  to  Sir  J.  Nicholls,  of  the  15th 
of  March,  1841,  he  mentiona,  as  one  of  the 
circumstances  that  rendered  the  stale  of 
Affghanistan  in  his  opinion  hopeless^  that 
the  war  had  assumed  not  only  a  natiooal 
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but  a  religious  character.  It  was  upon 
that  grouud  that  he  said  it  had  become 
hopeless  to  maiotain  any  longer  our  position 
io  Afghanistan  ;  and  yet  the  step  which 
he  himself  took  was  calculated  to  create 
religious  hostility  eastward  of  the  Indus^ 
and  to  excite  amongst  the  Mahometans 
within  our  dominions,  and  who  even  formed 
part  of  our  troops>  feelings  of  dissatisfac- 
tion and  disgust^  which,  if  they  did  not 
immediately  bresdc  out,  would  become  the 
8e6ds  of  a  future  dangerous  disaffection. 
1  say,  then,  that  no  ground  has  been  laid 
why  this  House  should  not  express  that 
opinion  which  appears  to  have  been  unani- 
mously felt — that  this  proclamation  was 
unwise  and  indecorous  ;  and  if  it  were  so, 
it  must,  in  a  Governor-general,  be  repre- 
hensible. It  is  in  vain  to  tell  us  that 
Lord  Ellenborough  has  in  other  respects, 
during  the  short  period  of  his  administra- 
tion, deserved  so  well  of  the  country,  that 
we  ought  to  pass  over  his  faults  and  think 
only  of  his  merits.  I  say,  that  his  services 
have  been  next  to  nothing — that  they  con- 
sist chiefly  in  his  having  employed  those 
military  means  which  his  predecessor  had 
provided — which,  he  had  not  himself  the 
courage  to  employ,  but  which  other  men 
had  the  courage  to  advise  him  to  employ, 
and  which  he  employed  against  his  own  in- 
clination. His  merit  therefore  in  the  tran- 
sactions which  have  taken  place  in  Affghan- 
istan,  is  next  to  nothing,  while  by  this  pro- 
clamation, which  the  noble  Lord  has  cha- 
racterised as  boastful,  he  has  proved  his 
unfitness  for  so  responsible  a  situation.  I 
think  it  is  essential  that  the  House  should 
notice  this.  I  think  that  when  a  procla- 
mation of  this  sort,  proving  the  individual 
who  issued  it  to  be  devoid  of  those  feelings 
which  ought  to  guide  a  person  intrusted 
with  so  important  a  charge,  is  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  House,  it  would 
not  only  show  a  want  of  courage  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  but  an  abandon- 
ment of  our  duty  as  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  if  we  were  to  shrink  from  ex- 
pressing that  opinion  which  all  of  us  en- 
tertain, however  much  some  of  us  may  wish 
that  it  should  not  be  expressed.  It  is  said, 
that  if  this  motion  should  pass.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  must  be  recalled,  and  that  if  that  is 
what  is  meant  by  It,  we  ought  to  vote  at 
once  for  his  recall.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  if 
this  motion  pass,  that  he  will  be  recalled. 
I  suspect,  that  if  he  is  to  be  recalled  at 
all,  he  has  been  recalled  already,  and 
if  he  is  not  recalled  by  this  time,  I  am 
8Qre  that  the  vote  of  this  night  will  not 


tend  to  his  being  so.  I  shall  certainiy  not 
myself  be  deterred,  whatever  opinion  the 
House  may  form  from  the  considerations 
submitted  to  it  of  the  fitness  or  unfitneiB 
of  Lord  Ellenborough  for  the  important 
trust  which  has  b^n  committed  to  bis 
care — I  shall  not  be  deterred  from  joining 
in  this  vote  by  any  apprehension  of  what 
the  result  of  that  vote  may  be  in  regard  to 
the  duration  of  Lord  Ellenborough*8  Go- 
vernment of  India.  That  is  not  a  con- 
sideration which  ought  to  guide  or  in- 
fiuence  the  House.  The  House  is  called 
upon  to  determine  whether  it  is  fitting 
to  pass  unnoticed  and  uncensured  the  con- 
duct of  a  man  holding  the  situation  of 
Governor-general  who  has  shown  such  a 
want  of  discretion  and  such  a  want  of  know- 
ledge,  of  the  feelings,  both  of  India,  and 
of  Europe,  and  who  has  proved  himself  so 
devoid  of  those  proper  considerations  and 
regards  that  ought  to  guide  the  conduct 
of  a  Governor-general.  I  trust  the  House 
will  agree  to  the  vote,  and  by  doing  so  at 
least  prevent  Lord  Ellenborough  for  the 
future,  if  he  is  to  continue  to  rule  over 
our  Indian  empire,  from  again  committing 
such  follies.  But  even  if  that  vote  should 
have  the  efiTect  of  bringing  him  home, 
however  inconvenient  his  return  might  be 
in  some  quarters,  I  think  that  so  far  as  the 
interests  of  India  are  concerned,  they  will 
be  in  less  danger  from  his  speeches  in  Par- 
liament than  from  his  measures  as  Gover- 
nor-general of  India. 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  The  terras  of  the  re- 
solution and  the  character  of  this  debate 
must  have  convinced  the  House  that  the 
insinuations  indulged  in  by  some  hon. 
Gentlemen  the  other  night,  when  I  opposed 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Bath,  that  there  was  some  com- 
promise between  the  Government  and 
Gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House,  are  entirely  unfounded.  I  should 
consider  I  had  acted  most  basely  and 
dishonourably  if  I  had  been  a  party  to 
any  such  compromise.  I  gave  my  vote 
against  that  motion,  because,  after  having 
had  the  opportunity  for  four  years  of 
challenging  the  conduct  of  the  late  Go- 
vernment when  it  was  a  Governmentt  I 
thought  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  prece. 
dent  that  I  should  bring  the  influence  of 
a  new  Government  to  bear  upon  those 
who  no  longer  held  oflBce.  I  thought  also 
that  disclosures  might  take  place  which 
would  not  be  for  the  public  benefit,  and 
on  that  ground  too  I  opposed  the  motion. 
But  I  will  not  claim  from  any  one  Mem- 
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btr  bit  ^ott  OD  the  preMot  occaiion  as 
compeDiittion  for  the  aMiitance,  if  aitisi- 
tBce  it  was*  which  I  gave  id  opposing  the 
Viotion  of  the  hop.  Member  for  Bath. 
Let  the  preaenl  motion  ttaod  upon  dis* 
tinct  grounds^  and  let  hoo.  Gentlemen  at 
tbia  tide  of  the  Houie  belie?e  that  they 
will  ne?er  find  me  disposed  to  enter  into 
any  luch  disgraceful  compact  as  was 
insinuated.    The  noble  Lord  says,-* 

^  Dispose  of  this  motion,  and  then  we  will 
•omt  forward  and  challenge  inquiry  into  the 
gentral  cendoet  and  policy  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough.*' 

I  remember  very  well,  when  in  Ireland 
many  years  ago,  hearing  of  rather  a 
strange  occurrence  which  took  place  in 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  that  coon- 
try.  Daring  the  progress  of  a  case  which 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Court — the 
late  Lord  Norbury  was  on  the  bench — 
two  learned  counsel,  differing  very  much 
from  the  general  character  of  their  country- 
men, which  is  one  of  kindness  and  ur- 
banity, continued  abusing  each  other 
after  a  very  violent  fashion  for  a  consider- 
able time,  evidently  looking  to  and  ex- 
pecting the  interference  of  the  Judge. 
'*  Oentlemen,"  said  Lord  Norbury,  "  take 
care — be  upon  your  guard ;  the  Court 
will  not  interfere  I"  From  that  moment 
the  two  combatants  ceased  to  abuse  each 
other.  I  can  tell  the  noble  Lord,  if  he 
do  not  take  care,  that  I  will  not  interfere 
—I  tell  him,  if  he  complains  of  injustice 
when  his  friends  again  assail  him  for  his 
conduct,  I  will,  when  he  is  called  upon  to 
come  forward  in  vindication  of  his  conduct 
—retire  from  this  House,  and  leave  him 
to  fight  the  battle  for  himself.  The  noble 
Lord  may  depend  upon  it  that  I  will  not 
render  him  any  assistance  more  service- 
able than  that  of  his  friend  Shah  Soojah ; 
but  that  if  he  too  peremptorily  compels 
an  inquiry,  he  shall  not  say  that  I,  by  my 
presence,  have  subjected  him  to  any 
mjosiice  or  any  imputation.  The  noble 
Lord  entered  into  an  elaborate  vindication 
of  Lord  Auckland.  If  he  challenges  in- 
quiry, I  will  tell  him  on  what  terms  I 
require  a  vindication ;  but  the  noble  Lord 
made  a  slight  slip — and  slight  slips  some- 
tiroes  unwittingly  indicate  the  real  work- 
ings of  the  conscience.  The  noble  Lord 
asserted,  that  if  Lord  Auckland  did  con- 
template retiring  from  Afghanistan,  that 
such  a  course  on  the  part  of  the  Governor- 
general  would  have  been  disgraceful  in 
the  extreme ;  and  then  recollecting 


self,  informed  ua  thai  he  meant  «o4  Lairi 
Auckland  but  Lord  EHenboraugh.  Tba 
noble  Lord  defended  hia  Govcmor-gaiiivil. 
and  I  am  abont  to  prove  that  Lord  Anok^ 
land  required  all  bis  defenea.  Tnst,  tht 
noble  Lord  says,  that  Lord  Anckfauid  M 
meditate  a  retirement ;  that  ha  was  abo«t 
to  leave  India;  and  that  he,  tberafer«» 
did  nothing  but  collect  a  laree  ibree  ftr 
his  successor.  What  a  defcnoa  for  a 
Governor-general!  Suspend  bla  opam- 
tions  for  four  months,  in  ao  critioal  a 
position  of  affairs.  What,  on  avch  a 
Question  as  the  relief  of  Jellalabad,  was 
the  Governor-general  to  suspend  all  Mt* 
rations  for  four  months  ?  and  all  thia  that 
he  might  not  embarrasa  his  aoceeaior. 
\yhat  an  imputation  upon  a  Govemoiw 
general.  But  I  can  prove  that  the  defcnoa 
of  Lord  Auckland,  set  fbrth  by  the  noUa 
Lord,  is  utterly  unfounded.  While  the 
noble  Lord,  in  a  boastful  tone,  repeated 
the  question,  '*  Who  was  the  man  who 
meditated  the  retirement  from  Affghania- 
tan  ?"  I  could  have  told  him,  bat  I  aaid 
no  more,  because  I  was  afraid  of  compro- 
mising the  British  troops  and  Britiah  In- 
terests. I  had  then  in  my  possession  a 
letter  from  Lord  Auckland,  his  own  Go* 
vernor-general,  showing  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  retirement.  On  the  3rd  of 
December,  1841,  Lord  Auckland  writeat 
and  compare  this  with  the  speech  made 
by  the  noble  Lord  last  year,  and  abont 
the  close  of  the  Session,  when  in  the  same 
boastful  tone,  which  he  would  now  repm- 
hend,  he  asked  me,  and  in  a  tauntiof 
manner,  **  What  man  first  contemplated 
retreat  from  Afi*ghani8tan  ?**  I  will  lead 
the  passages  of  that  letter,  and  it  will  bt 
proved  that  lx>rd  Auckland  intended  to 
retire  from  Affghanistan,  because  he  knew 
that  our  position  was  no  longer  tenabla. 
The  Governor-general  said  that  it  waa  in 
vain  to  speculate  upon  the  issue  of  tba 
contest.  He  did  not  know  all  our  diaa^ 
tert,  he  only  knew  of  the  murder  of  Sir 
W.  M'Naghten  and  Sir  Alexander  Bamaa. 
He  waa  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  tbn 
calamiues  by  which  17,000  British  sn^ 
jecis  met  an  ignoble  and  a  disgraeafnl 
death.  How  can  the  noble  Lord  chana 
with  disgrace  any  Governor-general  fer 
contemplating  retreat  from  Aflghaniatnn  ? 
He  was  then  in  possession  of  thia  vwj 
letter— from  which  1  will  now  rand  a 
passage— which  will  go  to  show  that  tha 
noble  Lord's  defence  of  hia  Govomor* 
gaoerali  for  contemplating  the 
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order  that  be  might  leave  unfettered  the  «  Qaoi  opimut 

haods  of  his  successor-.— is  without  foun-  Fallere  et  effngere  est  ttiumphus." 

datioo.    Why  did   Lord  Auckland  want       ^o^^  Auckland  had  sent  the  original 

U)  retreat  from  Affghanistan  ?    On  the  direction,  to  Major-general  Pollock  L  to 

3rd  of  December,  1841,  Lord  Auckland  the  situation  of  the  force;  and  then,  on 

"^y*'*^  the  19th  February,  having  since  heard  of 

"  These  accwinls  exhibit  a  roost  unfavour-  ^he  misfortune   at  the  Khyber  Pass,   he 

aUe  state  of  affairs  at  Cabul,  but  they  do  not  ^y^      ^^j^^,  ^^  ^^^     ^  ^^  ^^^^^  j, 
lead  us  to  alter  the  views  and  intentions  which 

were  stated  in  our  yesterday's  despatch."  **  Since  we  have  heard  of  the  misfortunes  in 

V  '11     u       -.  .u  *  *L       ^ui«  I  -»-ri  the  Khyber  Pass,  and  have  become  convinced 

You  will  observe  that  the  noble  Lord  ^j,^^  ^^  ^^^  difficulUes  at  present  opposed  to  - 

bad  an  impression  as  to  the  state  of  things  ^^^  j^^^  i„  j^g  actual  state  of  our  preparations, 

in  Afghanistan.     Lord  Auckland  says, —  we  could  not  expect,  at  least  in  this  year,  to 

"That  it  would  be  vain  to  speculate  upon  "maintain  a  posiUon  in  the  Jellalabad  districts 

the  issue  of  the  contest  at  CabuT;  but  in  the  ^?»'  »'?y  «ff«<^tive  purpose,  we  hate  made  our 

extreme  event  of  the  military  possession  of  directions  in  regard  to  withdrawal  from  Jellt. 

that  city,  and  the  surrounding  territory,  having  ^^^""^  ^^^^  f  "^  positive,  and  we  shall  rejoice 

been  entirely  los^  it  is  not  our  intention  to  ^«  ».«?'«  that  Major^eneral  Pollock  will  have 

diiect  new  and  extensive  operations  for  the  anticipated  these  more  express  orders  by  con- 

it-establishment  of  our  supremacy  throughout  "°»ng  his  efforts  to  the  same  object. 

Affghanistan."  j^^^  1^^^^  ^^^  ^^1^^^  ^^j,i„  ^^^  ^^^ 

Now  mark  the  following  passage,  and  of  the  arrival  of  Lord  Ellenborough  in 

mind  that  the  present  Governor-general  India— that  letter  shows  that  the  relief  of 

has  now  been  taunted  with  cowardice,  for  Jellalabad  was  abandoned  —  that  letter 

what    the    late    Governor-general    here  shows  that  Lord  Auckland  did  not,  during 

deemi  a  public  duty,  the  retirement  from  ihe  year  1842,  contemplate  the  effeetual 

Affghanistan.    In  another  passage  of  that  and  efficient  restoration  of  our  position  in 

letter,  the  late  Governor-general  says :—  Affghanistan.     I  ask  the  House  whether  I 

'^We  can   scarcely   contemplate  in    such  have  not  proved   that  the  noble   Lord's 

case,  that  there  will  be  any  circumstances  or  defence  of  Lord  Auckland  has  not  failed  ? 

political  objects  of  sufficient  weight  to  induce  ^od  if  Lord  Auckland  did  not  contem- 

us  to  desire  to  retain  possession  of  the  re-  pi^j^  ^  return  to  AffghanUtan,  U  it  not  too 

KlTJ  otr  aTaSg  tm  tretursTo'f  --^  ^o  blame  I-rd  Ellenbotougb  for  the 

events,  we  should  wish  our  military  and  po-  retirement?     Lord  Ellenborough,  acting 

liHcal  officers  so  to  shape  their  proceedings  as  "pon    *   *^""   •«»»«  oi   "is   public   duty, 

will  best  promote  the  end  of  retiring  with  the  thought  that  the   safety   of  the   Biitish 

lasst  possible  discredit.    Of  course  it  will  be  arms  required  the  abandonmenl  of  Aff. 

desirable  that  this  retirement  shall  be  delibe-  ghanistan.      The    noble    Lord    opposite 

rate,  and  the  result  of  arrangements  that  will  ^1^^^^,  ^h^t  the  whole  triumph  of  a  Go- 

Uawe  some  P9litical  influence  in  the  country,  ^ernor-general's  policy  is   to  be  set    or 

Such  was  the  state  to  which  the  policy  ought  to  be  set  against  any  individual 

of  the  noble  Lord  had  reduced  us.     And  act.     Have  the  noble  Lords  never  bad  to 

what,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  was  the  deal  with  a  Governor-general  of  whose 

greatest  hope  of  the   Governor-general?  individual  acts  they  have  disproved  ?  Did 

That  he  *'  might  retire  with  the  least  pos-  the  Earl  of  Durham  never  issue  a  procla- 

siblt  discredit ;"  and, ''  of  course^  it  would  mation  of  the  policy  of  which  noble  Lords 

be  desirable  that  this  retirement  should  be  opposite  had  reason  to  doubt  ?    Did  the 

deliberate,  and  the  result  of  arrangements  noble  Lord  think  it  fair  at  that  time  to. 

that  will  leave  some  political  influence  in  wards  Lord  Durham,  whose  general  coo- 

the  country .''    Bnt  the  great  object  of  the  duct  he  approved,  to  select  an  individual 

Governor-general  was  the  retirement,  and  act  in  order  to  condemn  and  degrade  the 

to  bring  back  that  native  army  of  which  Governor-general,  whose  acts,  upon  the 

the  gallant  spirit  of  Nott  said,   that  he  whole,  he  believed  to  be  beneficial  ?     No. 

would  undertake  with  1 ,000  Sepoys  to  The  noble  Lord  then  held  a  different  lao- 

counterbalance  5,000  Affghans.  This  was  gaage — he  then  spoke  in  terms  of  truth 

the  state  to  which  the  policy  of  the  noble  and  justice  with  respect   to  their   own 

Lord  bad  reduced  us.    The  greatest  hope  Governor-general.    See  how  the  position 

of  the  late  Governor-general  was  to  retire  of  a  man  alters  bis  views  ?    The  noble 

witb  the  leaai  possible  discredit :--  Lord  said  ia  Aagoat,  1838| — 
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**  When  the  time  comes^  I  shall  be  prepared 
— not,  indeed,  to  say  that  the  terras  or  words 
of  the  ordinances  passed  hy  the  Earl  of  Durham 
are  altogether  to  be  justified — but  I  shall  be 
prepared  to  say,  that  looking  at  the  conduct  of 
the  Earl  of  Durham  as  a  whole — that,  believ- 
ing him  to  be  animated  by  the  deepest  zeal  for 
the  welfare  of  his  country — believing  this,  I 
shall  be  ready  to  take  part  with  him — I  shall 
be  ready  to  bear  my  share  of  any  responsibility 
which  is  to  be  incurred  iu  these  difficult  cir- 
cumstances.* 

Then  the  coasideratioo  was  not  to  be 
restricted  to  the  particular  act ;  but  when 
acting  under  great  difficulties,  and  with 
the  greatest  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country,  the  general  conduct  was  to  be  set 
off  against  the  particular  act,  and  the 
noble  Lord  remonstrated  against  the  in- 
justice and  iniquity  of  bringing  disgrace 
upon  a  man  for  a  particular  act,  when  his 
general  policy  was  approved.  And  the 
noble  Lord  then  laid  down  this  principle 
— a  principle  applicable  to  all  times  and  to 
all  circumstances — the  noble  Lord  in  the 
same  speech  observed, — 

''  I  do  think  that  no  invective— that  no  so- 
phistry— that  no  accumulation  of  circumstances 
— that  no  bitterness  of  sarcasm,  accompanied 
by  professions  of  friendship,  and  thereby  at- 
tempting to  disguise,  but  not,  in  fact,  disguis- 
ing, the  petty  and  personal  feelings  which  are 
at  the  bottom  of  all  these  attacks,  will  in  the 
least  degree  affect  the  noble  Lord  against 
whom  they  have  been  levelled,  but  that  he  will 
have  deserved  well  of  his  country,  well  of  his 
Sovereign,  and  well  of  posterity." 

Let  these  general  principles  then  pre- 
vail even  among  those  who,  seeing  the 
general  tenour  of  Lord  Eilenborough's 
conduct,  have  held  him  to  be  entitled  to 
the  respect  and  to  the  acknowledgment  of 

Cublic  gratitude  which  you  have  given 
im  for  contributing  to  relieve  this  country 
from  the  disasters  which  had  befallen  it— 
let  the  consideration  of  his  general  con- 
duct prevail  even  amongst  those  who  ques- 
tion the  policy  of  the  individual  act.  The 
noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Palmerston) 
says,  we  ought  to  confine  ourselves  to  the 
views  contained  in  this  particular  procla- 
mation. I  protest  against  being  fettered 
by  any  such  narrow  restrictions.  The 
policy  of  that  proclamation  depends  upon 
the  circumstances  in  which  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  was  placed.  And  what  were  those 
circumstances  ?  The  moment  he  set  foot 
in  Madras  what  intelligence  met  him  till 
the  day  he  arrived  at  Benares,   what  a 
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succession  of  events  took  place,  caleolated 
to  disturb  the  firmest  mind,  aod  to  ioftiae 
apprehensions  into  the  breast  of  the 
boldest  man.  It  has  been  said  the  cry  in 
England  was,  *'  What  next  V  That  waa 
a  question  which  Lord  Elleoborongh  had  to 
put  to  himself  for  four  or  five  days  after  hii 
arrival.  He  lands  at  Madras  on  the  16tli 
of  February,  presuming  at  the  time  that 
his  predecessor  had  secured  the  admirable 
position  so  frequently  spoken  of  in  Aff- 
ghanistan.  He  lands  at  Madras,  after  a 
four  months'  voyage,  in  necessary  igoo* 
ranee  of  all  (hat  had  occurred  in  that 
interval  of  time,  and  to  his  aatonishmeil 
he  hears  of  the  insurrection  at  Cabal. 
He  receives  tidings  that  Sir  William 
M'Naghtenand  Sir  Alexander  Buroea,  the 
envoy  and  representative  of  the  British 
Government,  had  been  murdered ;  that  the 
city  was  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  aod  that 
doubts  were  entertained  as  to  the  secaritj 
of  the  British  army.  What  next?  Be 
arrives  at  Calcutta,  and  there  hears  of  the 
orders  of  his  predecessor  to  hasten  the 
evacuation  of  Affghanistan,  for  the  noble 
reason  of  inflicting  as  little  discredit  aa 
possible  upon  the  British  power.  He  re- 
pairs to  Benares,  and  there  he  hears  the 
tremendous  news  that  not  only  joa  had 
lost  power  in  Affghanistan,  but  that  yoo 
had  so  depressed  the  spirits  and  shaken 
the  confidence  of  the  native  army,  that 
General  Pollock  gives  this  melancholy 
account  in  a  letter  to  Colonel  McGregor:—- 


<€ 


It  must,  no  doubt,  appear  to  jrou  and  Sale 
most  extraordinary  that,  with  the  force  I  have 
here,  I  do  not  at  once  move  on ;  Qod  knows  it 
has  been  my  anxious  wish  to  do  so,  but  I  have 
been  helpless.  I  came  on  a-head  to  Peshawar, 
to  arrange  for  an  advance,  but  was  saluted 
with  a  report  of  1,900  sick,  and  a  bad  feeling 
among  the  sepoys.  I  visited  the  hospitals,  and 
endeavoured  to  encourage  by  talking  to  them  ; 
but  they  had  no  heart.  I  hoped  that  when  the 
time  came  they  would  go.  On  the  1st  instant 
the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  sepoys  broke  out, 
and  I  had  the  mortification  of  knowing  that  the 
Hindoos,  of  four  out  of  dye  native  corps,  ra* 
fused  to  advance.  I  immediately  took  mea- 
sures to  sift  the  evil,  and  gradually  a  reaction 
has  taken  place,  in  the  belief  that  I  will  wait 
for  reinforcements ;  this  has  caused  me  the  ut- 
most anxiety  on  your  account — your  sitaatioD 
is  never  out  of  my  thoughts ;  but  having  told 
you  what  I  have,  you  and  Sale  will  see  at  oooe 
that  necessity  has  kept  me  here.  I  hawt  sent 
five  expresses  to  hurry  on  the  first  division  of 
the  next  brigade ;  it  consists  of  the  third  dra- 
goons, a  troop  of  horse  artillery,  first  light  ca- 
valry, the  33ra  native  infantry,  and  two  coos* 
panies  of  6th  native  infiuitryt  all  ftosh  and 
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right  hoii«  Baronet  then  went ;  but  now 
we  are  told,  that  we  have  thanked  Lord 
Ellenborough  for  the  ability  with  which 
he  carried  on  the  war,  and  retrieved  our 
disasters.  Thus  challenged,  I  must  say, 
that  although  I  am  ready  to  consider  with 
all  fairness  the  orders  issued  by  the  Go- 
vernor-general on  arriving  in  India  in  such 
di£Bcult  circumstances,  and  receiving  in- 
telligence of  such  great  disasters,  and 
would  be  slow  to  blame  him  for  any  parti- 
cular order  which  he  gave  with  respect  to 
the  troops :  yet,  nevertheless,  when  a 
claim  is  made  in  Lord  Ellen  borough's 
behalf,  to  the  merit  of  a  superintending 
direction,  which,  in  fact,  he  did  not  exer- 
cise, I  cannot,  in  justice  to  General  Nott 
and  General  Pollock  consent  to  tear  the 
laurels  from  their  brows,  in  order  to  transfer 
them  to  the  Governor-general.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  issued  what  may  be  a  justifiable, 
but,  at  all  events,  was  a  peremptory  order 
for  the  troops  to  retreat  by  the  straight 
road  without  going  to  Cabul,  without 
going  to  Ghuznee,  and  without  the  recap- 
ture of  the  prisoners.  I  am  not  blaming 
that  order.  I  would  not  remark  upon  it, 
had  not  Lord  Ellenborough's  Friends 
claimed  for  him  credit  to  which  he  is 
not  entitled.  What  if  that  order  had 
been  obeyed?  What  if  Generals  Nott 
and  Pollock  had  immediately  fulfilled  the 
directions  which  they  received,  there 
would  have  been  no  occasion  for  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Lord  Ellenborough  and  our 
gallant  troops.  But  these  Generals  de- 
clined immediate  retreat.  It  seems  there 
were  some  difficulties  in  the  way ;  they 
were  without  camels  and  provisions,  and 
there  was  no  water  in  the  valley  through 
which  General  Pollock  had  to  retreat. 
In  short,  every  kind  of  obstacle  presented 
itself  to  oppose  the  fulfilment  of  Lord 
Ellenborough's  directions.  At  last,  after 
the  Generals'  disobedience  had  continued 
for  a  considerable  time,  Lord  Ellenborough 
gave  them  permission  to  advance,  and 
then,  though  I  admit,  that  Lord  Ellen, 
borough  had  furnished  the  armies  with 
considerable  means  for  that  object,  yet, 
somehow  or  other,  all  obstacles  seem  at 
once  to  be  removed — wonderful  activity 
was  displayed — all  the  departments  were 
actuated  with  zeal,  and  every  difficulty 
vanished  which  opposed  our  brave  troops 
in  the  progress  of  their  successful  opera- 
tions. The  ri^ht  hon.  Baronet  said,  that 
when  Lord  Ellenborough  arrived  and 
issued  his  orders  he  infuaed  new  spirit 
into  the  sepoys ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I 


think  that  the  whole  credit  of  that  circam- 
stance  was  due  to  the  military  command- 
ers. It  was  the  admirable  orders  and 
spirit  of  General  Nott,  at  Candahar,  that 
restored  the  courage  of  the  troops,  and 
re- inspired  them  with  confidence  in  the 
British  power.  I  believe  it  was  General 
Pollock,  and  the  officers  immediately  con* 
nected  with  him,  who  restored  the  spirit 
of  the  troops  uuder  his  command,  and  not 
any  letters  which  the  Governor-general 
may  have  been  pleased  to  write.  And 
what  was  the  nature  of  this  permission  to 
advance  ?  Was  his  order  of  this  nature-— > 
that  the  means  of  advance  had  been  pro- 
vided— that  the  army  had  been  reinforced, 
and  that  ample  stores  had  been  secured,  ao 
that  it  would  be  safe  to  advance?  and  he 
desires,  unless  the  gallant  General  saw 
some  serious  impediments,  that  he  was  to 
proceed  to  Ghuznee  and  Cabul.  Was 
this,  I  ask,  the  spirit  of  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough's permission  to  advance  ?  Far 
from  it.  In  his  letter  of  July  the  4th,  he 
says : — 

"Nothing  has  occurred  to  induce  ma  to 
change  my  first  opinion,  that  the  measure 
commanded  by  considerations  of  political  and 
military  prudence,  is  to  bring  back  the  armies 
now  in  AiTghanistan  at  the  earliest  period  at 
which  their  retirement  can  be  effected,  con- 
sistently widi  the  health  and  efficiency  of  the 
troops,  into  positions  wherein  they  may  have 
easy  and  certain  communication  with  India, 
and  to  this  extent  the  instructions  vou  have  re- 
ceived remained  unaltered.  But  the  improve 
position  of  your  army,  with  sufficient  means  of 
carriage  for  as  large  a  force  as  it  is  necessary 
to  move  in  Affgbanistan,  induces  roe  now  to 
leave  to  your  option  the  line  by  which  you 
shall  withdraw  your  troops  from  that  country. 
I  must  desire,  however,  that,  in  forming  your 
decision  upon  this  important  question,  you 
will  attend  to  the  following  considerations.  In 
the  directions  of  Quetta  and  Sokkur  there  is 
no  enemy  to  oppose  you ;  at  each  place,  occu- 
pied by  detachments,  you  will  find  provisions  $ 
and,  probably,  as  you  descend  the  passes,  you 
will  have  increased  means  of  carriage.  The 
operation  is  one  admitting  of  no  doubt  as  to 
its  succeu." 

Now,  after  reading  these  pastagei,  I 
ask  what  would  be  the  conduct  of  a  cau- 
tious general,  onW  anzions  to  secure  the 
good  opinion  of  his  superiors  ?  I  think 
be' would  have  retired  after  he  had  rtad 
this  communication  of  the  Go¥emor*ge- 
neral,  that  there  was  no  donbt  of  nis 
success.  He  then  passes  on  in  tbia  UUor 
to  the  view  of  the  difficultioi,  and  lh|to 
proceeds : — 

"  If  you  deterasiM  upon  moving  imp 
Ghusnet ,  Cabul,  uA  Mhuiliad,  yon  wVlf* 
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qttim,  for  the  transport  of  prorisionsi  a  much 
larger  amount  of  carriage ;  and  you  ^ill  be 
pnctically  without  communicatioDs,  from  the 
lime  of  your  leaving  Candabar.  Dependent 
entirely  upon  Uie  courage  of  your  army,  and 
upon  your  own  ability  in  directing  it,  I  should 
not  have  anv  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  the 
operation;  oat  whether  you  will  be  able  to 
ontain  provisions  for  your  troops,  during  the 
whole  march,  and  forage  for  your  animals, 
may  be  a  matter  of  reasonable  doubt.  Yet 
upon  this  your  success  will  turn.  You  must 
remember  that  it  was  not  the  superior  courage 
of  the  Afghans,  but  want,  and  the  inclemency 
of  the  season,  which  led  to  the  destruction  of 
the  army  at  Cabul ;  and  you  must  feel  as  I  do, 
that  the  loss  of  another  army,  from  whatever 
eause  it  might  arise,  might  be  fatal  to  our  Go- 
vernment in  India*  I  do  not  undervalue  the 
aid  which  our  Government  in  India  would  re« 
ceive  from  the  successful  execution  by  your 
army  of  a  march  through  Ghuznee  and  Cabul, 
over  the  scenes  of  our  late  disasters.  I  know 
all  the  effect  which  it  would  have  upon  the 
minds  of  our  soldiers,  of  our  allies,  of  our 
enemies  in  Asia,  and  of  our  countrymen,  and 
of  all  foreign  nations  in  Europe.  It  is  an  ob- 
ject of  just  ambition,  which  no  one  more  than 
myself  would  reioice  to  see  effected  ;  but  I  see 
that  failure  in  tne  attempt  is  certain  and  irre- 
trievable ruin ;  and  I  would  endeavour  to  in- 
spire you  with  the  necessary  caution,  and 
make  you  feel  that,  great  as  are  the  objects  to 
be  obtained  by  success,  the  risk  is  great  also." 

The  remaioder  of  the  letter  is  io  the 
seine  temper,  end  the  edvice  of  the  Go« 
feroor-geoeral  io  it  wss  to  the  effect,  that 
the  troops  were  to  retire  by  the  nearest 
roQte,  and  if  the  general  coald  advance 
io  Ghuznee  and  Cabul,  he  had  permisiion 
certainly  to  do  so,  but  if  he  did  so,  and 
aoy  ilUsucoess  attended  him,  and  a  great 
number  of  his  troops  were  lost,  the  con- 
sequences  most  fall  upon  himself.  The 
order  of  the  Governor-general  was  that 
he  miffht  advance  if  he  pleased.  Instead 
of  taking  the  bold  and  decisive  line  which 
General  Nott  took,  he  might  withdraw  at 
once,  but  if  he  pursued  the  former  course, 
which  General  Nott  did,  and  any  calamity 
had  followed,  attended  with  serions  loss, 
the  Governor-general  could  have  pointed 
to  this  order  as  an  order  to  withdraw,  and 
be  could  refer  to  it  to  show  that  he  was 
not  to  be  blamed  for  the  misfortunes  that 
had  followed  the  advance.  If  such  was 
the  meaning  of  this  letter :  and  if  General 
Nott,  without  giving  any  reasons  or  apo- 
logies for  advancing,  did  so,  then  to  Ge-  i 
neral  Nott  and  to  General  Pollock  be  all ' 
the  glory  of  the  proceeding,  and  the  repota> 
tion,  the  satisfaetion  of  feeling  that  it  was 
acknowledged  that  they  bad  retrieved  the  ' 
tooQOOT  of  the  trmy.    Do  not  endeevov 


to  bolster  up  the  mischievoni  end  iai|MO* 
vident  act  m  the  Govemor-gcoeml  at  tte 
expence  of  these  dtstingoished  odlltAfy 
officers.  Soch  is  my  oplokm  it  to  tbt 
difficnltiM  in  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman is  placed  by  the  iots  of  the  Go- 
vernor-general,  that  I  impute  no  Uaioe  16 
him  for  much  that  has  been  said.  I  sty  I 
admit  the  difficulty  of  his  sitnatioft  it 
pointed  out  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet; 
but  I  cannot  allow  that  the  deciskm  of  the 
House  on  this  act  should  be  decided  on 
an  entirely  different  questbn.  Bnt  I  go 
further,  and  say  that  I  do  not  agree  that 
the  present  merits  of  Lord  EllenbonMg:h*8 
Administration  in  India  justifies  and  et- 
cuses  him  for  his  conduct  respecting  these 
gates.  I  still  think,  with  the  impression 
on  my  mind  that  the  other  proelamatioos 
of  Lord  Ellenborough  were  not  soch  te  to 
entitle  him  to  praise,  I  cannot  allow  this 
excuse  to  prevail.  Without  detaining  the 
House  by  reading  an^  of  the  parts  of  the 
proclamation  which  is  the  snbiect  of  the 
present  discussion,  I  cannot  help  leoiirk* 
ing  on  two  passages  of  certainlf  a  very 
remarkable  nature.  It  is  clear  to  ny 
mind  from  the  passages  in  thb  paper,  that 
notwithstanding  the  successes  or  the  armj, 
and  the  great  praise  which  baa  been  be* 
stowed  on  the  Governor-general,  thai  he 
has  entirely  lost  that  balance  of  mind,  and 
that  discretion,  which  a  man  intmsted  with 
the  government  of  India  should  poseees. 
After  the  paragraphs  of  the  proolanaiion 
which  commence  "  My  brothers  and 
friends,^  he  proceeds  towards  the  latter 
part  of  it  to  say, 

"  For  myself,  identified  with  you  in  interest 
and  feeling,  I  regard  with  all  your  own  enthu- 
siasm the  high  achievements  of  that  heroic 
army,  reflecting  alike  immortal  honour  upon 
my  nation  and  upon  my  adopted  country. 
To  preserve  and  improve  the  happy  union  of 
our  two  countries,  necessary  as  it  u  to  the 
welfare  of  both,  is  the  constant  object  of  my 
thoughu." 

I  do  not  know  what  is  the  eense  that 
the  noble  Lord  attached  to  the  expieesion 
*'  adopted  country.''  I  can  understand  t 
person  going  out  to  settle  in  India  or  else- 
where, with  the  intention  of  passing  the  re* 
malnder  of  his  life  there,  making  nse  of 
such  a  term  ;  bnt  I  am  utterly  at  n  losa  to 
understand  what  can  be  the  meaning  of 
such  an  expression  coming  from  a  peiton 
in  the  situation  of  the  Governor-general 
of  India— a  person  undoobtedly  in  a  high 
and  exslted  sitnation,  but  who  the  Gonrt 
of  Dirtctors  can  reeni  tt  nny  linM  ikey 
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please.  It  is  evident  that  Lord  Ellen* 
borough  is  entirely  mistaken  as  to  his 
position  in  India,  for  he  must  imagine 
that  be  is  placed  somewhat  in  the  po* 
sition  of  the  present  Kin^  of  SweotOi 
and  that  he  is  to  remain  m  bis  piesent 
o£Bce  for  the  entire  period  of  his  life. 
The  other  passage  to  which  I  wish  to 
refer  is  the  last  one  in  this  proclamation, 
and  a  most  extraordinary  passage  it  Is  :— 

**  May  that  good  Providence,  which  has 
hitherto  so  manifestly  protected  me,  still  ex- 
tend to  roe  its  favonri  that  I  may  so  use  the 
power  DOW  entrusted  to  my  hands,  so  as  to  ad- 
vance tour  prosperity  and  secure  your  happi<t 
iiess,  by  placiog  the  union  of  our  two  coun« 
tries  upon  foundations  which  may  render  it 
eternal.'' 

Now,  Sir»  I  say  that  a  man  in  the  situa* 
tion  which  Lord  EUenborough  holds,  who 
entertained  a  proper  sense  of  the  natore 
and  importance  of  his  station,  would  con- 
sider this  subject  with  very  different  feel- 
ings from  thoie  I  have  expressed,  t  do 
not  find  any  instances  of  persons  of  the 
highest  rank,  and  who  have  held  the  most 
important  stations  in  this  nation,  resorting 
to  such  expressions.  I  have  never  found 
an  instance  of  a  Sovereign  of  this  country 
having  used  such  language.  It  Is  impos- 
sible not  to  admit  the  singular  blessings 
which  Providence  has  bestowed  on  tbia 
nation.  I  say,  we  must  all  most  do* 
voutly  and  gratefully  admit  this;  we 
also  must  admit  that  both  in  the  East  and 
in  the  West  this  has  been  effected  by  the 
most  singular  revolution  of  afikirs,  and 
that  it  often  happened  that  those  circum- 
stances which  in  their  first  appearance 
foreboded  nothing  but  mischief^  have  bam 
turned,  under  the  blessing  of  Providenoti 
into  the  most  signal  advantages  to  this 
nation.  Nothing  seemed  more  dreadful 
than  the  circumstance  of  sending  from 
Africa,  across  the  Atlantic,  large  numbers 
of  our  fellow-creatures,  crowded  in  slave 
ships,  and  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  horrors 
on  their  voyage,  and  to  the  most  painful 
slavery  afterwards ;  but  by  the  working  of 
wise  and  religious  men,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Providence,  we  find  that 
the  African  race  in  our  West  Indian 
Islands  have  been  advanced  to  a  state  of 
civilization  far  surpassing  anything  to  be 
met  with  in  the  parts  of  Africa  from  which 
they  came ;  and  I  hope  and  believe  that 
these  may  become  the  means  of  advancing 
and  spreading  the  blessings  of  civilisation 
and  religion  over  that  great  portion  of  the 


world  ftom  which  they  originally  «Mt. 
In  looking  to  the  East,  our  career  nat  been 
of  a  singnUv  character.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, the  conqaerors  who  went  out  ftoa 
this  oountry  to  die  East,  were  cruel  tslor^ 
tiooers  and  oppreaaors  of  tba  nativaa ;  astf 
even  this  House  fdt  itself  called  npoa  ia 
a  remarkable  instance  to  mark  ia  a  moat 
serious  manner  the  aense  it  entertained  of 
their  conduct,  but  1  believe  that— -ia  noia 
recent  times,  I  believe  that  such  has  been 
the  government  of  this  country  in  Indiai 
that  the  millions  of  natives  fonaiag  that 
vast  empirei  are  now  under  a  rale,  both  aa 
regards  tha  admmistration  of  juatiea*--" 
as  regards  their  being  in  poaaeaiion  of 
civil  righta— aa  regards  the  aeeority  of 
person  and  property  —  and  as  regaida 
the  progress  of  knowledge ;  and  flasllyi  1 
hope,  of  true  raligton,  whioh  they  oaiar 
could  have  been  ia  before  their  oottqaoat* 
These  two  facta  which  I  have  thus  anotadp 
appear  to  me  to  be  very  remarkaUo  ia* 
stances  of  national  crimes' of  iha  oioat 
serious  dye,  baiag  afterwards  tarnad  ittto 
the  mean!  of  blmiog  thoae  who  weia  ia 
the  first  inatanea  the  t ictiasa  of  thaou 
But  when  I  consider  tha  condnet  of  Ihb 
Oovernor-ganeral,  thua  aasoning  to  hlaa^ 
self  that  he  is  the  person  for  whom  all  this 
was  brought  aboatt  and  takin||^  noon  lihii« 
self  also  to  asanne  the  merit  of  that  to 
himself  which  belonged  to  tha  atatea^  and 
to  the  wisdom  and  blessin|  of  Pnividaiiaet 
I  am  utterly  aatoniahed  at  the  preanmpi* 
tuous  arrogance  and  self-sufficiency  of  tbie 
man.  If  you  ahoold  determine  on  retoOi^ 
Lord  Ellenboroughi  the  country  wonld  be 
relieved  from  sreat  difficulty,  and  India 
from  great  periL  Had  we  naoved  a  gana* 
ral  condemnation,  you  would  huva  naked 
us  to  point  the  finger  at  aome  apeeial  aet 
worthy  of  condemnation.  We  have  pointed 
out  an  act,  not  probabl^f  the  wont,  but 
that  whkh  ia  moat  ofiensive  to  tly  people 
of  this  eonntiy,  and  most  immediataly 
dangerona  to  iDdia.  We  reoahra  yoa  ti 
pronoonee  yoar  opnion  on  tiMt  aet*  If 
you  agree  with  aa,  ^on  mnat  expieaa  year 
cenaore  of  bia  conduct.  If,  on  the  eon* 
trary,  yoa  think  hfan  a  wiae,  prudent,  tad 
humble  adaiiniatrator  of  the  great  povat 
entrusted  to  him,  then  yon  will  aoqail 
him  of  all  aenaara  and  fola  egaiaet  the 
motion. 

The  Hooae  divided:  Ayea  19/;  NoH 
242 :  MajorHy  85. 

Lki  ^  ike  ATta. 

Aldam,  W.  Aiehbctd,  It. 
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Philips,  G.  R. 
Philipps,  Sir  R.  B.  P. 
Philips,  M. 
Phillpotts,  J. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Plumridge,  Capt. 
Ponsonby,hn  .0.  F.AC. 
Ponsonby,  hon.  J.  G. 
Protheroe,  E. 
Ramsbottom,  J. 
Ricardo,  J.  L. 
Rice,  E«  R. 
Rose,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Ross,  D,  R. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  Lord  E. 
Scholefield,  J. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Shelbome,  Earl  of 
Smith,  B. 

Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Sunsfield,>V.R.C. 


SUnton,  W.  H. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Stuart,  W.  V. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Stmtt,  E. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thomely,  T. 
Tollemache,  J. 
Towneley,  J. 
Turner,  £. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 
Walker,  R. 


WaU,  C.  B. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Williams,  W. 
Wilshere,  W. 
Winnington,SirT.£. 
Wood,  B. 
Wood,  C. 
Wood,  G.  W. 
Worsley^  Loid 

TELL£R8. 

Hill,  Lord  M. 
Tufnell,  H. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Acland,  T.  D. 
A'Court,  Capt. 
Acton,  Col. 
Adare,  Visct. 
Alford,  Visct. 
Allix,  J.  P. 
Antrobus,  E. 
Arbuthnott,  hon.  H. 
Arkwriffht,  G. 
Bagot,  hon.  W. 
Bailey,  J. 
Bailey,  J.  jun. 
Baillie,  Col. 
Balfour,  J.  M. 
Bankes,  G. 
Baring,  hon.  W.  B. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Baskenrille,  T.  B.  M. 
Bateson,  R. 
Beckett,  W. 
Bell,  M. 

Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Bernard,  Visct. 
Blakemore,  R. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Borthwick,  P. 
Botfield,  B. 
Boyd,  J. 
Bradshaw,  J. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Broadley,  H. 
Broad  wood,  H. 
Brownrigg,  J.  S. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Bruce,  C.  L.  C 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Bunbury,  T. 
Burroughes,  H.  N. 
Campbell,  Sir  H. 
Castlereagh,  Visct. 
Chelsea,  Visct 
Chetwode,  Sir  J. 
Cholmondeley,  hn.  II. 
Christopher,  R.  A. 
Chute,  W.  L.  W. 
Clayton,  R.  R. 
Cleric,  Sir  G. 
Cliye,  hon.  R,  H. 
Cochrane,  A. 
Codrington,  Sir  W. 
Collett,  W.  R. 


Colquhoun,  J.  C. 
Colvile,  C.  R. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Cresswell,  B. 
Cripps,  W. 
Darner,  hon.  Cd. 
Davies,  D.  A.  S. 
Denison,  E,  B. 
Dick,  Q. 
Disraeli,  B. 
Dodd,  G. 
Douglas,  Sir  H. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Douglas,  J.  D.  S. 
Douro,  Marq.  of 
Dowdeswell,  W. 
Duffield,  T. 
Dugdale,  W.  S. 
Dunconsbe,  bon.  A. 
Duaeombe,  hon.  O. 
East,  J.  B. 
Eastoor,  Visct 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
EiiotyLord 
Emlyn,  Visct 
Escott,  B. 
Estcourt,  T.  G.  B. 
Famham,  E.  B. 
Fielden,  W. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Ferraod,  W.  B. 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 
Fitxmaurice,  bon.  W. 
Fitxroy,  Capt. 
Flower,  Sir  J. 
Forties,  W. 
Fox,  S.  L. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gaskell,  J.  MUoM 
Gladstone,  rtbn.W.K. 
Gladstone,  Capt 
Glynne,  Sir  S.  K. 
Gordon,  hon.  Capt 
Gore,  M. 
Gore,  W.  R.  O. 
Goring,  C. 
Goolb^Lm,  rt  h«.  H. 
Graham,  rt  ho.  Sir  J. 
Graoby,  Marq.  of 
Grant,  Sir  A.  C. 
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Greenall,  P.    . 
Gregory,  W.  H. 
Grimston,  Visct. 
Grogtn,  £• 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Halford,  H. 
HamiltoDf  W.  J. 
HamiltOD,  Lord  C. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 


Morgan,  0. 
Morgan,  C. 
MuDdy,  E.  M. 
Murray,  C.  R.  S. 
Neeld,  J. 
Net ille,  R. 
Newport,  Visct. 
Newry,  Visct. 
Nicholl,  rt.  hon.  J« 


HardiDge,rt.hn.SirH.    Norreys,  Lord 
Heneage,  G.  H.  W.  •     Northland,  Visct. 


Henley,  J.  W. 
Henniker,  Lord 
Hepburn,  Sir  T.  B. 
Herbert,  hon.  S. 
Henrey,  Lord  A- 
Hillsborough,  Rarl  of 
Uiode,  J,  II. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hogg,  J.  W. 
Holmes,  hon.  W.  A, 
Hope,  hon.  C. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Hornby,  J. 
Houldswortli,  T. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Hussey,  T. 
Ingestre,  Visct. 
Irton,  S. 

James,  Sir  W.  C. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
Johnstone,  H. 
JolUffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Kemble,  H. 


Pakington,  J.  8. 
Palmer,  R. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel  J. 

Pemberton,  T. 
Pollingtou,  Visct. 
Powell,  Col. 
Praed,  W.  T. 
Pringle,  A. 
Pusey,  P. 
Rashleigh,  W. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Richards,  R. 
RoUeston,  Col. 
Round,  C.  G. 
Round,  J. 
Rous,  hon.  Capt: 
Rushbrooke,  Col. 
Russell,  C. 
Russell,  J.  D.W. 
Ryder,  hon.  G.  D. 
Sanderson,  R. 
Sandon,  Visct. 
Scarlet^  hn.  R.  C. 


Knatchbnll,rt.bn.Sir£.  Seymour,  Sir  H.  B. 

Knight,  H.  G.  Shirley,  E.  J. 

Knight,  F.  W.  Smith,  A. 

Knightley,  Sir  C.  Smythe,  hon.  G. 

Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S.  Smollett,  A. 


Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Lawson,  A. 
Lennox,  Lord  A. 
Liddell,  hon.  H.  T. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lockhart,  W. 
Lopes,  Sir  R. 
Lowther,  hon.  Col. 
Lyall,  G. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Maclean,  D. 
Mahon,  Visct. 
Mainwaring,  T. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
March,  Earl  of 
Marsham,  Visct. 
Marton,  G. 
Master,  T.  W.  C. 
Masterman,  J. 
Maunsell,  T.  P. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
Meynell,  Capt. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Mordaunt,  Sir  J. 
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Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Sotheron,  T.  H.  S. 
Spry,  Sir  S.  T. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stewart,  J. 
Stuart,  H. 
Sturt,  H.  C. 
Sutton,  hon.  H.  M. 
Tennent,  J.  £• 
Thesiger,  F. 
Thompson,  Mr.  Aid. 
Thomhill,  G. 
ToUemache,  hon.  F.  J. 
Tomline,  G. 
Trench,  Sir  F.  W. 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  BU 
Trollope,SirJ. 
Trotter,  J. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vernon,  G.  H. 
Vivian,  J.  £. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Wellesley,  Lord  C. 
Whitmore,  T.  C. 
WUliami,  T.  P. 
Wodelioaie^  E. 


QM  and  Slvir. 
Young,  J. 
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Wood,  CoL 

Wood,  Col.  T. 

Wortley,  hon.  J.  S.  tbllsrs. 

Wyndham,  Col.  C.         Freemantle,  Sir  T. 

Wynn,rt.hn.C.W.W.     Baring,  H. 

House  adjourned  at  ten  minutes  to  two 
o'clock. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 
Friday,  March  10,  1843.  . 

MmirrM.]    Bills.    PiiMfe.— JbporMd.— Jmtioiiof  Pmm 

PcTiTioifs  PAsnimD.  .  By  Biri  Bnwichimp,  ftpm  Qtmit 
MalvttD,  ftar  Cburch  Eztandaiii^^  Locd  Btau^mmi 
from  Robert  Riehnd  Anti,  ibr  Alterfa^  tteLsirwitli 
N0vd  to  Alkna.— By  Um  MnqiMM  of  LmdomM^  ikqm 
Ritgby»  «g»iDit  Load  ElknbanMighli  PwwJOTMtfcWi^-By 
Lord  BandoOf  ftom'tho  Tnnwhaimm  DbpeoMty  Dl»* 
trict,  i«»iDit  the  Modtal  CbaittiM  (Inland)  BIB.— By 
the  Btabop  of  CtUbMm,  fkom  CbkhMtw  in  Cnoiir  of 
Founding .  a  Bidia|iric  of  MunthMtwi'»  and  fkom,  Ghl- 
diMttf,  BxigiitoB  and  L«i«m»  againit  tlM  UMob  of  tha 
SoM  of  St  Aiaph  and  Ba^aor. 

Returns  of  Gold  avd  SilybRiJ 
Lord  AslUmrioH  having  moved  for  certiia 
papers  connected  wiUi  the  importatkm  of 
the  precious  metals, 

Lord  Monitagle  called  the,attentioD  of 
the  House  to  a  subject  he  thought  ought 
to  be  inquired  into.  In  conseouence  of 
certain  antiquated  prejudices  which  hid 
formerly  existed,  the  Custom*house  au- 
thorities never  furnished  returns  of  th« 
exact  amount  of  gold  andsSver  imporlad. 
There  was  no  ground  for  the  continuanco 
of  this  custom,  and  such  papers  would  be 
valuable  in  a.  statistical  point  of  view. 

Their  Lordships  adjourned. 


■#<IW»»«l»»<**#i 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Saturday,  March  11,  1843. 


IfuiOTU.]  BiLu.  FrtmUf-^*'  MmrtiwHrOoippwrtflit 
W«BcftiRl  HailNNtrt  BmOiidfB  Roadii  l^otdtagm  b- 
donret  PM  Piari  Ola^inir,  Paiday  and 
Raii»ays  HaqfKaivd  and  Laadialli 
Bridftf  Boltao  WalMBUiliH  Bdan 
3*-  Gnat  OianidMi  ladomnt  Cocfcaimnalh  Boiiit 
ClanBee  RaUivayi  CiMpitov  WaUrt  Baraot  and  Ob* 
IbidNavtfBtlonf  BoMonOaL 
BtforUtL-^l  mtmm  and,  Fmliai  JuBetfan  BaOinyi 
Nottingham  LlgiMl^t  WsiviA  and  LaaiagfeQa  UUtai 
Railways  Hntt  and  flifty  BaJIway. 

PRfnom  PnaaonDb  By  Ootonal  Rnttmfe%  Ibaai 
Uapirartli,  i^prinit  any  fkntlMr  Gnat  to  Maywioia  Col- 
i«ii.  By  Sir  O.  SUkUaad.  ftmn  PnrtOB,  abd  ftab 
William Bnrnn, iff  tliaTMnI  and immidiali Bapiri of 
HwOani  and  PiovMn  l4nn<-4tom  Wdb» 


tlM  UUoB  of  A»  Saaicf  8L  Aa^hand 
Wifn,  TMmtan  BtriuBhani,  «d  lOddlairidii 
tlM  Eodariartiaal  Combf  Bm^-Vkom  A» 
Pnrlitt,  nchatH',  Itartan.  fftamaaDd  Gsyt  Ibr 

Laid 


of  tha  U* 

Oa  MlBiiaDd  GoOMniA 

2A 


YV7     Tke  Dmpftt 


{OOMHOXS} 


tfCAL  CocETk]  Sir  /■ 
is  ii»f  tlw  Dropped  Or4a  tor  tW 
»m««  oa  the  tUpgtntaom  of  Voun  Bil 
foi  MouAaj  mau  U^  tint  Kse  expbM- 
fM  vat  dae  to  the  hoB.  iwl  imrmtd 
Mtmher  lor  Cbcoier,  with  repaid  to  tW 
ftot  makiof  a  Home om  the pnwiomere^ 
iof «  at  ilraf  boo.  aod  )eamt&  MoBber  bad, 
at  be  (Sir  J.  Ggabioi)  oadtritood,  al  ooo- 
Mderablo  iacooTeoieaea  lo  hiaitflf,  eoate 
op  trom  tbe  eircoit,  lor  tbe  porpote  of 
takiof  part  m  tbe  ditciiwJDB  oo  ibe  Ecde- 
tiatlical  CoorU  Bill,  obiebbad  beeo  fixed 
fbr  tbe  preetdhif  eotoiBf .  It  voold  be 
foeolleeted,  tbat  tbe  Hooto  bad  been  en- 
faged  to  a  laio  boor  oo  Tocoda?  aod 
Wodncaday,  io  tbo  ditcimieu  of  tbe 
BeoCcb  Cborcfa  ooettioo,  aod  oo  Tbort- 
daj,  alio,  tbe  HoBae  bad  tat  very  late ; 
aoder  tbete  eircooittaocet,  be  beUercdy 
tbat  tbere  vat  a  geaeral  fediBf  aoioog 
boo.  Memberv  oo  all  tidet,  t£a  tbeia 
tboold  be  Bo  Hoote  oo  Friday  Di|;fat« 
[^  Ho,  DO  I*^  He  coold  oot  fix  tbe  le- 
eood  readtof  of  tbe  Eedetiattical  Couru 
Bill  for  Mondaj,  becaote  tbe  boo.  Meoi- 
ber  for  Oxfeid  Uoifeffnty,  vbo  vat  op- 
poted  to  the  aMatortt  aod  vat  very  detir- 
oot  of  takiog  a  oart  io  tbat  diteottioo, 
voold  oot  be  able  to  be  io  bit  place  oo 
that  Day.  He  voold«  therefore,  %%  the 
Refittratioo  of  Votert  Bill  at  the  firtt 
general  ofder  for  Monday. 

Mr.  JtrvU  hoped  tbo  Eccletiattieal 
Coartt  Bill  voold  be  pottpooed  ootil  after 
the  circuitt  vera  over^  at  it  vat  detirable 
Membart  of  tbe  legal  profettion  thould 
be  preteot  during  the  ditcottioo.  He  had 
remained  in  tovo  until  Monday  latt«  at 
great  ioeonvanieoce ;  ho  bad  then  been 
informed  by  the  right  boo.  and  learned 
Member  for  Cardiff  (Mr.  NichoU)  that  the 
tecond  reading  of  the  bill  vat  potitively 
Axed  for  Friday,  tod  be  had  accordingly 
potted  up  from  Montgomerjthirai  io  order 
to  be  pretent.  There  vere,  last  evening, 
opwtrdt  of  thirty  Membert  in  the  library, 
and  many  more  vere  in  the  lobby,  he  vat, 
therefore,  much  tnrprited  to  6nd  tbat 
there  vtt  no  Hoate,  and  that  at  foor 
o'clock  there  vat  only  one  Member  of  the 
Oovernment  pretent.  Had  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  been  in  the  Houte  vetterday 
afternoon,  and  had  he  explained  to  thote 
Oentlfmen  vho  usually  tupported  the 
Government  the  nature  of  the  agreement 
enferetl  into  vith  him  (Mr.  Jenrit),  he  had 
no  doubt  but  that  they  «»ould  at  once  have 


ODDOOe 

of  Votmi  BlU  at  veD  at  tbe 
Ojqiu  BdL  Be  had,  itBcb  at  ht 
rajIroBda,  left  tova  at  railioad 
order  to  attend  ibe 
aod  bad  ifiaiBtd  agaia  by 
tbe  riik  of  bit  Bark,  to  atteod  m  bia 
yetterday  lo  oppaae  bocb 
If  embert  of  tbe  preaenC 
coottaotlyto  be  finding  fooh  vidb  the 
GovemaieBt  for  pottpoaJBg  ateaaBtta  ;  bo 
tboold,  dmefove,  like  tB  kaov  vhy  tl» 
Memben  of  tbo  pretent  GovcrBaai 
not  beoB  in  tbcir  placet  jitimlaj  f 
Hooae  aod  tba  coantry  bad  a  rigk 
knov  vhere  tbey  vere,  in  oeder  la 
tain  vbether  they  bad  not 
their  \sme  io  placea  vhere  it 
for  tncb  GeotleaieB  to  be.  TWy 
tbe  cooatry't  BMacy,  and  tbe  eaaBtrj  bad 
a  right  to  aacertaiB  vhetber  tbat  aHBoy 
vat  tpent  io  an  improper  BMBBar.  m 
believed,  tbat  vitb  regard  to  tbe  DoetonT 
Commoot  job^  it  bad  beeo  tba  iBtOBtioB 
to  take  the  coaatry  eotirely  by  aorpriaa* 
Let  tbe  Honte  have  a  lair^  boBOBraUc, 
and  onditgnited  declaratioo  fton  tba  rifbt 
boo.  Baronet,  aa  to  vben  be  vobU  biuif 
thit  iteatara  forvard.  Ho  bad  foBBd^ 
that  all  partiet  in  tbe  city  of  lioealB  vora 
at  tiroogly  oppoaed  at  be  vat  to  tbit 
greedy,  dirty,  Doctort*  Commona  job, 

Mr.  C.  BuUer  did  not  vitb  to  lay  loo 
much  ttrett  npoo  the  importaBce  of  tba 
attendance  of  Membert  of  tbe  legal  pro* 
fettion  in  that  Hoote ;  hot  there  vaa  a 
clatt  of  billt  in  retpect  to  vbicb  it  vaa 
mott  detirable  that  the  Houte  tboold  bava 
the  atsittance  of  the  Membera  of  tbe  bar ; 
and  he  thooght,  tbat  neither  the  Eccleai- 
attical  Count  Bill,  nor  tuch  a  bill  at  thai 
for  the  regittratkm  of  votert,  tboold  ba 
ditcntted  io  their  abtence  npoo  einniit. 
By  ditcntting  toeh  meaturet  in  tbeir  ab» 
tence,  tbe  Honte  deprived  ittelf  of  a  larsa 
ttore  of  very  valuable  expertenoe*  Ho 
could  not  bat  obterve,  that  the  Govam* 
ment  had  frequentl|  fallen  into  tbit  piao- 
tice,  aad  had  brooght  in  billt  coBnaeiod 
vith  legal  mattert  at  tbe  time  tbai  iho 
circuitt  vere  going  on.  They  allovad, 
U<t  Settion,  three  important  billt  10  lie 
for  ffionlht  upon  tba  Tabtt,  and  Iben 
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brought  them  forward  at  the  end  of  the 
Session,  just  before  the  commeneement  of 
the  sunnier  circuit.  The  two  bills  now 
referred  to  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
James  Graham)  had  been  some  time  upon 
the  Table 9  and  had  been  allowed  to  remain 
there  until  now,  when  the  circuits  bad 
commenced.  He  did  not  say,  that  the 
bills  w^re  put  off  designedly,  in  prder  that 
they  should  be  discussed  in  the  absence 
of  the  Members  of  the  coramoBolaw  bar, 
who  bad  seats  in  that  Hpose ;  but  whilit 
i^  was  easy  to  briag  them  on  before  the 
oifonits,  it  had  been  manaeed  that  they 
should  not  come  on  until  the  circuits  had 
commenced.  The  bills  were  not  such  as 
the  coromon*law  bar  could  ha?e  any  inter- 
eel  ifly  beyond  a  wish  to  give  the  House 
the  assistance  of  their  experience  to  the 
diacnsaion  of  measures  upon  the  working 
of  which  they  had  more  practical  know- 
ledce  than  any  other  set  of  men.  Ha 
oonld  not  well  understand  how  the  Go« 
vemment  could  refuse,  under  the  circunw 
stances,  to  postpone  the  Boclesiastical 
Courts  Bill  till  after  Easter. 

ykip  fyoQti^  being  strpngiy  opposed  to 
the  Ecoieaiastieal  Courts  Bill  could  only 
rMQioe  at  any  cireumstance  thet  had  the 
CMCl  of  poatponiag  its  progress.  Bo  far« 
therefore  from  finding  any  fault  with  the 
Gofemment  for  not  makmg  a  House  on 
the  previous  evening,  he  thought  that  that 
ciicumitao^e  ffhouM  be  regtgxled  by  all 
the  oppopents  of  the  measure  as  a  asalier 
of  eoogvatuiatien.  He  begged  to  join 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  Members  fiif 
Chtstev  and  Liskeard  in  urging  upon  the 
Government  the  propriety  or  deferring 
the  second  reading  of  this  very  objectiop- 
abla  bill  llPtil  after  Eaiter. 

Mr.  JR.  Yorks  must  denounce  both  ibe 
bill  and  ibe  conduct  of  the  Qovernmeot 
in  reference  to  it.  It  wss  impossible  that 
it  could  be  properly  discussed  during  the 
absence  of  the  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession.  He  insisted,  therefore,  upon  the 
necessity  of  postponing  it  until  after 
Easter.  The  Gentlemen  now  upon  the 
Miqipterial  Bench  used  to  charge  the  late 
Gpyeroment  with  preventipg  a  House  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  unpleasant 
questions.  He  now  charged  the  present 
Government  with  the  same  practice.  How 
else  was  it  possible  to  account  for  the  cir- 
cumstance of  there  being  no  House  on 
the  previous  evening? 

Dr.  AichQll  was  not  disposed  to  bandy  ■ 
hard  words ;  neither  would  tie  be  betrayed  j 


by  the  etiMg  and  almost  peiaonal  lan- 
guage of  the  Gentleman  oppoaitCy  into 
any  prelnninary  diseossioo  of  a  raeaanin 
wiMch  was  not  then  under  the  considered 
tion  of  the  House.  He  regretted  the  incon* 
venience  to  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Chester  had  iMeo  pot,  but  It  was  oceaal* 
oned  entirely  by  accident— by  ctrenmstan- 
ces  whk:h  he  could  not  have  foreeen.  Hn 
came  down  lastevening,  fully  expectingto 
take  part  in  the  discussion,  and  little  an- 
ticipating that  there  would  not  be  a  Hooee. 
He  must  say  that  he  ceold  not  underalaMl 
the  demana  now  so  presaingly  made^  fisr 
an  extension  of  time  for  the  further  con* 
sideratmn  of  the  Ecclesiaatical  Conrta' 
Bill,  seeing  that  the  bill  was,  in  iact,  tiin 
very  same  that  had  been  before  Parliament 
now  for  many  years,  and  bad  raeelved  thn 
saoetion  of  no  less  than  tbreo  of  tho 
noble  and  learned  Lorda  who,  sinee  tiw 

?ear  18dt,  bad  sat  npon  the  wooleack, 
be  House  and  the  country  had  had  amnb 
time  to  make  themsdvea  acquainted  wm 
all  the  nrovieiona  of  the  measure ;  and  aa 
the  bill  of  the  F«MBt  Seasbn  had  now 
been  upon  the  TaUe  for  a  ooneideraUe 
length  of  time,  ho  oould  not  rsoomnund 
the  House  to  defer  the  eacond  reading  «f 
of  it  beyond  Friday  neit. 

Mr.  Antnsd  considering  the  otjeetiou* 
able  nature  of  the  bOI  mnat  pretest' 
against  so  early  n  -day  aa  Friday  nest 
being  appointed  for  tns  eecond  reading^ 
as  no  time  woaM  be  a£RNndad  to  tfaecouo* 
try  to  petition  againatit. 

Mr.  Jermi  having  left  Montgomery  ibr 
the  special  pnrpoee  of  being  present  at  thu 
discussion  of  the  bill  on  thepveviouatuen* 
ing,  when  the  Oovemasent,  if  they  pbneed, 
might  easily  have  made  a  House,  .and 
having  |o  return  to  the  aeshMe,  it  vraa  191- 
posfible  that  ha  could  be  preseet  on 
Friday  next  He  should  osove,  tberefbre, 
that  the  eeeond  reading  of  the  bill  be  da* 
ferred  till  Friday  the  7th  of  April, 

Sir  Jamei  Gr^kam  eeid,  that  theobjeo- 
tipn  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  foe. 
Lifkeard  (Mr.  C.  BuUer),  if  oarried  t9 
the  extent  |o  which  he  seemed  aaxiooa  to 
urge  it,  woold  hfve  the  eflfectof  exdeding 
all  discussions  upon  questions  in  wki^ 
changea  of  the  law  were  hiVQlved,'i9eept 
upon  pccaeions  when  it  suited  the  coufu* 
nience  of  the  Memliers  of  the  legel 
profession  to  be  present.  In  thet  case^ 
the  period  for  tne  diaepeskMi  pf  soch 
measures  wpuM  be  eytreasel|  limited^ 
seeing  how  much  of  the*  ala  or  eevun 
2A2 
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months  during  which  Parliament  otoally 
latf  was  occupied  by  the  spring  and  som- 
mer  circoiiK.  With  regard  to  the  Eccle- 
•iastical  Courts'  Bill  he  agreed  with  what 
had  fallen  from  the  Jodge-advocate.  He 
woald  not  then  discuss  the  merits  of  it, 
as  he  thought  it  would  be  inexpedient. 
He  and  e?ery  Member  of  the  Government 
were  equally  responsible  with  the  Judge* 
advocate  for  the  introduction  of  the  bill. 
It  was,  strictly  speaking,  a  Government 
measure.  It  had  met  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  and  of 
many  learned  judges.  The  provision  wiih 
respect  to  wills,  bequeathing  property  of 
small  amount,  had  been  introduced,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendation  of  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It 
was  undoubtedly  desirable  that  the  deci- 
sion of  the  House  should  be  taken  as  soon 
as  possible  upon  the  principle  of  the  bill : 
but  at  the  same  time  he  admitted  that 
upon  a  question  of  this  nature  it  was 
very  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  full 
attendance  of  the  Members  of  the  legal 
profession.  He  would,  therefore,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  make  no  objection  to 
the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Chester,  and 
would  defer  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill,  not  to  Friday,  the  7th  of  April,  but 
to  Monday,  the  10th  of  April.  Whilst 
he  assented  to  this  postponement  in 
deference  to  the  convenience  of  the  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  legal  profession,  and  whilst 
the  bill  remained  undiseuued  in  that 
House,  he  most  protest  against  the  terms 
in  which  it  had  in  many  quarters  been 
spoken  of — terms  which  he  could  only  de- 
signate as  opprobrious,  unfounded,  and 
false. 

Mr.  C  Buller  begged  to  thank  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  for  the  very  handsome 
manner  in  which  he  had  acceded  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Chester. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther the  words  *'  opprobrious,  unfounded, 
and  false,"  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  employed  were  intended  to  apply  to 
anything  that  had  fallen  from  him. 

Sir  James  Oraham  assured  the  gallant 
Member  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
applying  those  words  to  anything  that 
had  fallen  from  him.  They  applied  solely 
to  what  he  had  seen  and  read  of  the  mo* 
lives  of  his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
(Dr,  Nicholl)  in  introducing  the  bill 


Second  readiog  of  the  bill  fixed  for 
April  10th. 

Adjonmed  at  a  quarter  before  six.  « 
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Vote  or  Tuakks  to  thb  Fobcbs 
Employed  in  Cuika.]  The  Lmd 
Chancellor  inforased  the  House  ihet  luiv. 
ing  transmitted  to  Sir  Gordon  BreoMr  the 
resolution  conveying  their  Lofdahipa* 
thanks  to  the  officers  and  men  who  ImkI 
served  in  the  Chinese  expedition,  he  had 
receired  from  Sir  Gordon  Breoser  the  fol* 
lowing  reply : — 

<<  The  Priorm.  Campion,  Plymmik, 
•*  Mmvh  9,  1841. 

^  My  Lord — I  am  honoored  by  your  Lofd- 
ship's  letter  of  the  26th  of  Femair,  tiaas. 
mitting  to  me  the  resoletioo  of  the  uoose  of 
Lords  of  the  14th  alt.,  lespecting  the  late 
naval  and  military  operations  on  the  coast 
of  China. 

''I  request  that  yoar  Lordship  will  he 
pleased  to  convey  to  the  House  of  Lords  the 
expression  of  my  deepest  gratitude  and  ra- 
spect  for  the  great  and  valued  boooor  eoo* 
ferred  on  me  by  the  testimony  of  approbation 
with  which  their  Lordships  have  marked  my 
humble  service. 

*'  With  feelings  of  the  greatest  gratification  I 
shall  immediately  obey  the  comosands  of  iIm 
House  of  Lords,  by  transmitting  to  the  oilcsii 
who  served  under  me  the  rssolutioos  bf  whkk 
their  Lordships  confer  on  them  the  high  and 
distinguished  honour  of  their  approbation. 

**  With  sentiments  of  the  highest  respedt 

*<  I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  mysalL 

"<  Mv  Lord, 
'*  Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  and  hnable 
"Servant, 

**  J.  J.  Goaoov  BaBMBB, 
<«  Laie  Commodort  and  Cn—e adri-  m  CMef, 
of  H.  M.  Sh^  m  China. 

*•  The  right  hon.  the  Lord  High  CbanoaUor." 

On  the  motion  of  the  Dnke  of  Waling^ 
ton.  Sir  Gordon  Bremer's  reply  wna  or- 
dered to  be  entered  upon  tbe  minntet. 

Church  or  Scotlavd.]  ImA  Oawtp* 
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Report  laid,  on  the  TiUe  and  ordeml 
be  prinled. 


baU  fgnt  notice  that  on  Hoaday.  the  30th 
of  March,  he  should  aik  their  Lotdahipt 
to  agree  to  certain  rewlutiont  reipacliog 
the  diiputes  that  at  preteot  agitated  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  with  the  Tiew  either 
of  preventing  the  echitm  that  had  unhap- 
pilj  occurred,  or  of  rendering  it  lesi  ca- 
famitoos  ihan  it  might  otherwiw  be.  He 
refraiDed  at  preKnt  from  making  any  oh< 
■errBtion  upon  the  subject;  but  their 
Lordahipa  need  hardly  be  told  that  it  was 
one  of  vital  importaoce  to  the  peace  and 
well  being  of  Scotland.  Oa  an  early  day 
he  would  lay  on  the  Table  the  resotationi 
which  be  should  feel  it  his  duly  to  move* 

Lord  Brougham  thought  it  highly  inex- 
pedient that  their  Lordships  should  enter 
into  any  discussion  upon  this  su^ect  prior 
to  the  determination  of  the  Stewarton 
case,  which  was  now  pending. 

Lord  Comp&ell  certainly  could  not  think 
of  postponing  his  resoluttoni  until  after 
the  Stewarton  case  was  decided ;  because 
if  he  were  to  do  so,  the  object  that  he  had 
in  view  would  he  utterly  defeated.  He 
very  much  doubted  whether  the  Stewarton 
case  would  be  decided  before  the  meeting 
of  the  General  Asiembly,  which  woald 
be  the  crisis  of  the  Cbnrch  of  Scotland. 
Bat  in  the  resolutions  which  he  proposed 
to  anbroit  to  their  Lordships  he  should 
cautiously  avoid  any  collision  between  the 
judicial  and  legislative  functions  of  that 
House. 

The  New  Hodsbs.;]  Lord  Wharnclifa 
reported  from  the  committee  appointed  la 
ascertain  the  progress  of  the  new  Houses 
of  Parliament,  that,  considering  the  in- 
convenience to  which  their  Lordships  were 
at  present  exposed  would  be  greatly  ag- 
gravated by  the  progresss  of  the  new 
faaildings  in  1844,  it  was  eipedtent  that 
no  delay  should  take  place  in  preparing 
the  new  House  of  Lords  beyond  what  wai 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
work ;  that  the  architect  ahoM  be  directed 
so  to  conduct  the  works  as  to  complete 
the  new  House,  and  fit  it  for  their  Lord- 
ships' reception,  by  the  commencement  of 
theSessionof  1844:  that  if  the  architect 
apprehended  any  injurious  consequence 
to  the  building  from  the  course  thai  re- 
commended) ha  should  report  the  aame  (o 
the  House ;  that  it  did  not  appear  to  the 
committee  to  be  advisable  that  any  ex- 
pense should  be  incurred  by  an  attempt 
to  inprave  the  preieot  Bquatt 


iMBAKm  iND  CuifR.]  The  Lord 
Chancellor:  I  have  felt  anzioui,  mv 
U>rds,  at  the  earliest  poenble  day  to  call 
your  Lordships'  attention  to  the  subject  of 
the  notice,  wnich  I  gave  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, with  reference  to  a  late  trial.  The 
drcumstances  connected  with  that  trial 
have  created  a  detp  aensition  amongst 
your  Lordships,  and  also  io  tbe  pumic 
Inind.  I  am  not  surprised  at  this.  A 
gentleman  in  the  prime  of  life,  of  a  most 
amiable  character,  incapable  of  giving  of- 
Tence  (v  of  injuring  any  individual,  was 
murdered  in  the  streets  of  this  metropolit 
in  open  day.  The  assasdn  waa  secured; 
he  waa  committed  for  trial ;  that  trial  hu 
wkeo  place,  and  he  baa  escaped  wfth  im- 
punt^.  Your  Lordships  will  not  be  sur- 
prised that  these  circumstances  shooU 
have  created  a  deep  fiseliag  in  the  public 
mind,  and  that  mauy  persoos  ahopiMi 
upoD  the  first  tmpressioo,  bo  diapeaed  tr 
think  that  there  is  sdum  greet  amct  ii 
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this  subject  whidi  callo  for  a 


those  laws,  in  m^r  that  t  repetitioa  of 
itrages  may  be  prennte 
Dvdntr, 


greet 

the  laws  of  the  country  with  ni 

a  r 

repetuioii 
ited.  I  have 
lelt  it  my  Bnty,  my  Lnds,  in  couaqnence 
of  some  suggestionB  from  your  Lonuhips, 
to  GonNder(in  oonsultatioa  with  othera) 
this  interesting  and  important  aotgecti 
with  the  view  not  onl^  of  aaoertaining 
correctly  whet  the  lew  u,  vrith  nrference 
to  it,  but  for  the  pucpoae  alao  of  aaoertain- 
ing (if  tbe  law  aboald  turn  out  to  be  de- 
fe^ve)  what  perticuUr  remedy  should  be 
applied,  and  what  tbe  nature  of  that' re- 
medy ^ould  be.  Yoor  Lordships  will  bo 
aware  that  tiiis  is  a  moat  difficidt  and  ddi- 
cate  subject:  becauoe  all  persona  who 
have  directed  their  attention  to  these  in- 
quiriea,  all  peraoos  who  are  best  infiirnied 
upon  it,  concur  in  ataUng  that  the  sulject 
of  insanity  is  but  tmpeiiectly  understood. 
I  amnot  now  »eeking<^  genual  and  com- 
plete mental  ulenation.  I  am  apeekinc  of 
that  description  of  insanity  which  cooaate 
of  a  delurion  directed  to  one  or  moi«  m\h 
jects, «  one  or  more  persons  j  end  those 
who  are  acqueinted  wit^  this  auUect  know 
how  difiooft  it  is  to  dedda  to  what  extent 
the  moral  sense  end  the  monl  ftding  that 


aiooa  of  this  description, 
lawmri 


by  daln- 
We  efl  knew 
that  penooe  who  latoar  nnder  mental  de> 
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odaI  with  respect  to  others.    Tbej  are 
frequently  very  iDtelligent,  frequently  very 
acute.     It  is  often  extremely  difficult  to 
discover  the  existence  of   tnis  concealed 
malady,  and  the  persons  who  labour  under 
it  are  uncommonly  astute  in  defeating  all 
endeavours  to  detect  its  existence.    We 
almost  all  of  us  recollect  and  know  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Erskine,  in  his 
able  and  eloquent  defence  of    Hatfield, 
with  respect  to  the  acuteness  with  which 
persons  who  labour  under  infirmities  of 
this  description  defeat  the  skill  and  saga- 
city, and  over-reach  the  intellect  of  the 
most  experienced  person.     Mr.   Erskine 
tells  us  of  the  instance  of  a  prosecution 
having  been  directed  by  a  person  who  had 
been  copfined  in  a  lunatic  asylum  against 
his  broUier  and  the  keeper  of  tne  asylum  for 
false  imprisonment    and  undue  restraint. 
Mr.  Erskine  was  counsel  for  the  defendant. 
He  says  he  was  informed  in  his  brief  and 
in  his  instructions  that  the  man  was  un- 
doubtedly insane ;  that  the  particular  in- 
firmity existing  in  his  mind  was  not  dis- 
closed lo  him ;  that  the  prosecutor  himself 
appeared  as  a  witness  in  support  of  the 
inaictment;    that  he  was   put  into  the 
witness-box  and  examined,  and   that  his 
evidence  throughout  the  whole  of  his  exa* 
mination  was  clear,  distinct,  collected,  ra- 
tional.   Mr.  Erskine  adds,  that  he  tried 
to   discover  some  lurking  aberration  of 
mind  in  the  course  of  a  cross-examination, 
eonducted,  for  nearly  an  hour,  with  all  the 
dexterity  and  skill  of  which  he  was  capa- 
ble.   All  his  endeavours  were  foiled.   The 
man*8  answers  were  completely  rational, 
betraying  not  the  slightest  appearance  of 
mental  alienation.    At  this  moment  a  gen- 
tleman came  into  court  who  had  been  acci- 
dentally detained  elsewhere,  and  whispered 
Into  Mr.  Erskine's  ear  that  the  witness 
thought  he  was  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 
The  moment  that  Mr.   Erskine  received 
that  hint,  he  made  a  low  bow  to  the  wit- 
ness, addressed  him  in  terms  of  great  re- 
verence, and  respectfully  begged  to  apolo- 
gise for  the    unceremonious   manner  in 
which  he  had  treated  a  person  of  his  sacred 
character.     Mr.  Erskine  called  him  Chris- 
tian, the  effect  of  this  mode  of  address, 
instant  as  the  touch  of  Ithuriers  spear, 
elicited  the  truth,  and  showed  the  real 
infirmity  of  the  man  :  he  immediately  an- 
swered  *'Thon  hast  spoten:   I  am  tlie 
Christ."    The  case  immediately  terminat- 
ed.   A  similar  case  is  statdl  I7  a  Fittich 
writer,  M.  Ptnel,  in  his  vmk  on  insatnty, 
with  respect  to  1  penon  oooiiied  ill  tnd 


Bicetre*  A  commissioD  was  appoiBtid  to 
visit  that  prison  for  the  purpoat  of  liberate 
ing  those  persons  who  were  confined  thara 
as  being  of  unsound  mind,  but  who  wmtm 
not  labouriog  under  that  calamity.  M. 
Pinel  states,  that  he  examined  one  pavtU 
cular  patient  repeatedly  upon  naoy 
oessive  days,  and,  tiiough  be  was  a 
experienced  in  those  inquiries  and  a 
of  considerable  learning  and  sagidtyi  all 
his  endeavours  to  prove  tbe  man  ineaBt 
were  frustrated  and  foiled.  The  rasull 
was,  he  ordered  a  certificate  to  be  prepared 
for  his  liberation.  It  was  necesaary,  be- 
fore the  man  was  libemted,  that  heahettld 
himself  sign  the  certificate.  It  was  placed 
before  him,  and  he  signed  **  Jesus  Cnriat." 
Of  course  the  certificate  was  destrofed« 
and  the  man  was  not  liberated.  I  might 
mention  a  vast  variety  of  instancea  to 
show  the  various  shapes  and  forms  that 
insanity  of  this  description  takes— h- 
stances  collected  from  the  works  uf  the 
mediod  writers  and  jurists  of  this  eountr^, 
of  France,  and  of  Germany,  where  tbia 
subject  has  been  much  and  deeply  investi- 
gated. The  result  would  be,  tnat  jon 
Lordships  would  be  satisfied  that  aar  at- 
tempt  at  a  definition  or  deaeripttOD  or  the 
particular  disease  wouM  be  altogether  fu- 
tile, and  that  the  only  coarse  we  can  par- 
sue  is  to  lay  down  seme  genend  and  eoni* 
prehensive  rule,  and  to  leave  tbeae  wlio 
administer  the  laws  of  tbe  comtiy  to  a|»- 
ply  that  rule  to  the  dififereot  cases  aa  they 
may  arise.  The  first  question  for  our  con- 
sideration ia«  what  is  tlie  actual  few  of  the 
country  with  respect  to  crimes  oooMiiitted 
by  persons  labouriog  under  infirmities  a»d 
disase  of  thb  deecriptioo.  I  appnsheod, 
when  your  Lordships  come  to  ooosidirr  il, 
you  will  find  that  there  is  no  doubt  with 
respea  to  the  law — that  it  is  clear»  dia- 
tinct,  defined  ;  and  I  think  the  result  upon 
your  Lordships'  minds  will  be,  that  it  will 
be  quite  impossible  beneficially  to  alter  the 
law,  or  to  render  it  better  adapted  than  it 
is,  in  the  Am  in  which  it  now  eiist%  tx 
the  purpose  for  which  it  ie  deajgned.  On 
thie  ao^ect  I  wish  to  be  as  deiur  and  per* 
apicuous  as  possible.  It  is  a  sulyect  of 
great  importance,  and  one  in  whicb  tlw 
public  take  a  deep  interest.  Every  thiw, 
therefore,  connected  with  it  onglit  to  he 
laid  before  tbe  public,  throa|h  yoor  Lord- 
ships, with  tlie  utmost  possible  preciaion. 
I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  onole  any 
text  writer  on  this  sutject.  I  mD  gn  at 
once  to  the  fountain  head,  and  qneia  iw 
your  Lordsbipa  wfant  kamA  ]imi§m,  In 
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ipalioabla  to  tfaii  •abjwt)  and  point  to  the 
turn  wbkb  they  luin  laid  down  for  the 
gndiBOe  <^  tb«M  who  iam  to  decide  on 
tfafl  Mimisality  or  innocUM  nf  the  p&rties 
"  [oooiMd  befontboM.  The  first 
V  to  wbicb  I  beg  to  nfer  is  that  of 
a  nOK  Icanwdcod  nott  wjcuratc  judge. 
I  tftak  U  the  |«eoMce  of  my  noble  and 
lotfuad  Frirado  who  recolieai  that  learned 
jndg^  xnd  vho  trill  coacur  with  me  in 
Mfing  that  b«  never  ma  exceeded  by  any 
ponou  KdmiDiatering  juatioe  io  the  accu- 
mcf  of  the  riev  he  took  «rf  the  taw.  1 
vwii  Mr.  Juatioe  I^  fiUnc  I  will  state 
to  yoar  Lordahlpi  how  the  law  was  laid 
down  by  that  learned  judge  in  a  case  that 
vu  tried  before  hiin  at  the  Old  Bailey,  in 
ISia,  alx  months  alW  the  trial  of  Bel- 
linghatn.  The  circumstances  of  the  case, 
U  Tar  H  i*  necesMry  to  mention  them  in 
eider,  to  introduce  the  judgment  to  your 
Lordehtpa,  are  shortly  tnoee;  the  prisoner 
lud  entortained  b  great  antipathy  against 
a  partiouUr  penoa  namea  Burrowee; 
dure  vu  no  foundation  in  fact  for  thai 
WtlFnthy;  the  person  obnoxious  to  the 
fffHooer  had  nerer  given  the  slightest 
MUM  of  oSuce )  the  priaoner,  with  great 
dclibcAtloD,  loaded  a  blunderbus  and  shot 
tfaia  peraoB.  Fortunatt^.  howerer,  the 
■Mn  wka  not  killed.  The  prisooer  was 
tried  BBder  the  act  for  shooting — a  capi- 
tnl  oflencn.  The  defence  that  was  set 
np  VM  "  inaanity/'  The  prisoDer  had 
bad  nn  e[Hleptic  it,  which  not  un- 
fnqnantlr  does  produce  infirmity  of 
■ind.  About  a  month  prauous  to  the 
not  trf  nolence  for  wbieh  he  was  tried,  a 
•ommimioa  of  lunacy  bad  been  issued 
■gUaat  him.  The  jury  empanelled  upon 
that  ocoaiion  returned  a  rerdict  of  i  nsani  ty. 
Mr.  Warburton,  the  keeper  of  a  lunatic 
aaylun,  a  man  of  great  experience  in  these 
mattcni  etated,  that  in  his  opinion  thi 
priMnar  was  insane,  and  that  insatiity  of 
■ni  a  deacriptioD  as  that  under  which 
the  wieoner  was  laboariog  often  led  to 
the  bariworiDg  and  entertaining  of  the 
atrangaat  anlipalhiea,  without  any  ca 
UBiMt  ptftiovlar  Indiridaale.  This  was 
tEeeabotauce  of  the  case  prwented  to  the 
jniT<  The  judge,  with  reepect  to  the 
niaiB  pnnt,  snmmod  up  in  tbese  words. 

"  It  ii  for  yon  (Ihe  jutj)  to  determine  whe- 
dkM  Ihe  prboner,  when  he  comRiitted  the 
offineetritb  which  he  stands  charged,  wa), 
«M  aeii  incapable  of  diilingiiUiing  H^tit  frum 
Wg^S  or  whether  he  was  under  the  influence 
of  HjddniiDBiriUiMipwita  diepRMeentn 


whidi  reaJarsJ  his  mind  atdM  meoeat  tn* 
lensihleoflhanatuaoftbaaelhawaa  abont 
commiit'rioce,  in  that  easi^  he  would  net 
legally  responsible  for  his  condact.  On 
the  other  fatM,  iwortded  yon  A/aM  b«  of 
opinion,  that  wnen  he  ti6nMBnBM  the  wenM 
be  Was  capaUa  «t  distianitUBK  ri^  torn 
wrong,  and  was  net  andar  the  indacMW  «t 
ucli  ft  delnsioD  as  disabled  him  Aem  dia> 
inguisliiDg  that  he  was  domg  a  wrotig  actt  in 
hat  caie  he  is  answerable  to  the  jostice  o( 
lis  country,  and  gnilty  in  Qa  eye  of  Ihe  hnr." 

He  waa  (bund  gnilty  bf  the  joif,  sad 
afterwudi,  1  belieTC«  exeoatMi.  I  appt^ 
heud,  that  that  Is  the  law  of  tht  iMd  •■ 
B  rdates  tn  this  sailgeot.  If  a  maa* 
labouring  nndet  aonN  mental  dalnsiim.nctn 
under  the  iafluenc*  of  that  ddusiont  end 
the  influenoe  of  the  ddnaion  ia  so  MwarfisI 

to  render  him  incapable  of  distlngHlihi   , 
ing  right  finm  wnmg,  in  that  oaaa  Mean- 
not  be  considand  inlaw  ae  relponmhla  Iw 


his  act    I  ipprdmnd,  that  all 

9  will  show  dat  thtt  t«  tba  law  nf  tht 
itry.  Tite  itest  ease  to  fthich  I  itell 
beg  to  call  your  JUidehipa  attantloo  VpO^ 
this  snUeot  is  the  (ana  of  Ballingubi, 
tried  befon  Chief  Jnstke  MaAiOtM.  1 
have  tbought  it  of  importanea  ia  thi*  «a«| 
on  acLwat  of  the  difennt  abaawliOBi 
that  bare  beoa  made  upon  it,  to  rsaneW 
the  solicitis'  lo  the  Treeaary  to  aaanM  to 
«ee  if  then  wero  any  ahert-haad  writw^ 
miuutM  of  the  preoMdinM  at  the  trial. 
The  short-hand  writer*!  minntsn  hara  bbsm 
senttom^  and  this  is  the  substance  of  the 
summing-up  of  the  lennrnd  judge  who  prk 
sided,  as  fir  as  relataa  to  tha  report  nnv 
before  ns.  It  ia  umnoeiasry  for  me  tn  on- 
ter  into  any  of  tb*  lisoU  of  tha  GMt^  b*> 
cause  tbey  moat  be  aoileieatlr  ftwh  (nH- 
withstsndlng  tha  intsrral  of  Umt)  In  jMbr 
Lordships'  ncollectiOD.  Chkf  JdMiea 
MaoB^ra,  after  making  ioma  <4MtVatieM 
upon  the  caaa  at  men  labouring  ante  a 
total  ahsmme  of  reaaon  pfoceeda  dna  :«* 

"  Then  is  a  species  of  insanity,  wBeM  pW> 
pie  take  partleBlarfnclm  late  Ihair  heads  who 
are  peifceilj  taae  and  saand  ef  i^nd  apon  ill 
olhet  taUsclst  bat  that  is  not  aspaeim  ef  tas> 
sanity  wnith  aan  aicase  any  petmi  who  bat 
committed  ■  arime,  aalem  it  so  albots  Ut 
mind  St  ihe  particular  period  when  be  Mm- 
mits  llie  tfiroe,  as  to  disable  him  from  dis- 
tinguishing between  mod  and  etiL  or  lb  Jodge 
of  the  eottseC[a>bce  «  his  heUoo*.* 

And  afkacwaida  Chief  inrtiaa  IfaniAaU 
put  thocaaetothajsry  thiu>— 


Tha  mmUoB  ia  this^  wbtlhW  you  tat 
iflsd  dmt  ha  (the  prfsoMr)  had  a  Mflciw 
tw  •(  asinmlyto  bdagriritbatmaiaod 
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degiMi 
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tnd  evil,  and  to  know  that  he  wat  committing 
a  crime  when  he  committed  this  act ;  in  that 
caae  you  will  find  him  guilty •" 

So  that  although  the  espreseions  iu  some 
tort  vary>  the  two  jugments  of  these  two 
letrned  judges  are,  I  apprehend,  in  sub- 
stance exactly  the  same ;  namely,  that  if 
the  party  at  the  time  that  he  committed 
the  act  was  in  such  a  state  of  mind— in 
such  a  state  of  sanity,  as  to  know  that  he 
was  doing  a  wrong  thing— in  that  case, 
but  not  otherwise,  he  was  amenable  to  the 
law.  There  was  an  earlier  case,  to  which 
I  shall  also  call  your  Lordships'  attention, 
the  case  of  Hatfield.  Mr.  Erskine,  in  his 
most  eloquent  and  powerful  defence  of  the 
prisoner  upon  that  occasion,  stated  what 
ne  conceived  to  be  the  law  in  eases  of  this 
description. 

<<  When  a  maD,**  said  he,  "  is  labouring 
under  a  delusion,  if  you  are  satisfied  that  the 
delusion  existed  at  the  time  of  the  coiomittal 
of  the  offence— that  the  act  was  done  under  its 
influence — then  he  cannot  be  considered  as 
guilty  of  any  crime." 

That  was  stated  in  the  most  eloquent 
terms  by  Mr.  Erskine  to  be  the  law  with 
respect  to  cases  of  this  nature.  The  trial 
of  Hatfield  was  a  trial  at  bar  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  and,  of  course,  all  the 
judges  of  that  court  attended.  Lord 
ICenyon  presided.  Lord  Kenyon  inter- 
rupted the  defence  before  it  was  closed, 
and  made  these  observations :— 

^  Mr.  Attorney-general,  can  you  call  any 
witnesses  to  contradict  these  facts  P — With  re- 
gard to  the  law,  as  it  is  laid  down,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  upon  earth ;  to  be  sure,  if  a  man  is 
in  a  deranged  state  of  mind  at  the  time,  he  is 
not  criminally  answerable  for  his  acts;  but 
the  material  part  of  this  case  is,  whether,  at 
the  very  time  when  the  act  was  committed, 
this  man's  mind  was  sanef" 

He  then  went  on  to  make  some  observa- 
tions on  the  evidence,  and  afterwards 
added:— 

"  His  sanity  must  be  made  out  to  the  satis- 
Action  of  a  moral  man  meeting  the  caae  with 
fortitude  of  mind,  knowing  he  has  an  ardaous 
duty  to  discharge,  yet,  if  the  scales  hang  any- 
thing like  even,  throwing  in  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  mercy  to  the  party.'' 

Your  Lordships,  find,  therefore,  that, 
in  the  case  which  preceded  the  two 
others,  that  I  have  brought  under  your 
notice.  Lord  Kenyon,  and  through  him 
all  the  other  judges  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  were  of  opinion  that  the 
law  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Erskine  was  oor- 
rectf  and  that  if  the  man  wbo  oomnitted  * 


crime  was  insane  at  the  time  lie  eonarittied 
it,  that  is  to  say,  was  labouring  under  aach 
disease  of  the  mind  as  not  to  know  whetlita' 
he  were  doing  nAt  or  wroog,  in  that  case 
he  was  not  a  sumect  for  a  criminal  trU. 
No  departure  has  been  made  from  the  nde 
of  law  thus  laid  down  by  the  three  ieamed 
judges  to  whom  I  have  refened.  The  nile 
of  law  so  laid  down  by  them  waa  not  hid 
down  when  those  learned  jndgea  were  ml- 
ting  alone,  but  when  they  were  sitting  in 
connection  with  the  other  judges  of  weir 
respective  courts,  whose  opinionSt  of 
course,  must  be  taken  as  having  corres* 
ponded  with  theirs.  No  alteratioB  has 
taken  place  in  that  rule  of  law,  or  in  the 
view  of  it  by  any  of  the  learned  judges 
who  have  presided  at  the  late  trials.  In 
Oxford's  case  Lord  Chief  Justice  Denmaot 
laid  down  precisely  the  same  law,  and,  in 
order  that  there  might  be  no  misUke  with 
respect  to  it  (being  a  subject  of  sudi  deep 
interest  and  importance),  he  oonsolted  the 
other  judges,  Mr.  Justice  Patteson  and 
Mr.  Justice  Alderson,  who  were  sitting 
with  him,  and  they  concurred  with  him  in 
a  written  note  as  to  what  was  the  law 
upon  the  subject.  The  note  so  agreed 
upon  was  read  by  the  Chief  Justice  to  the 
jury.  I  take  it,  therefore,  that  the  law  is 
distinctly  settled  and  distinctly  understood 
upon  this  subject  If  it  be  eo»  the  next 
question  for  your  Lordshids*  consideration 
is,  whether  tnere  is  any  reason  to  alter,  or 
I  should  say  any  possibility  of  altering, 
the  law.  Can  your  Lordships  say  that  if 
a  man,  when  he  commits  a  crime,  is  nnder 
the  influence  of  delusion  and  insanity,  m 
as  not  to  know  right  from  wrong,  so  as  not 
to  know  what  he  b  doing — is  it  possible 
that  your  Lordships  can  by  any  legialative 
provision  say,  that  such  a  man  shall  be 
responsible  for  his  act,  and  be  liable  to  km 
his  life  for  the  wrong  he  has  unknowingly 
committed  ?  It  is  impossible.  Your  Lordt 
ships  might  pass  such  a  law;  you  have 
the  power  to  do  so  i  but  when  yon  caaw 
for  the  first  time  to  put  it  into  execntion, 
the  sense  of  all,  the  feeling  of  all  reasoo- 
able  men,  would  revolt  against  it,  and  ymur 
Lordships  would  be  oblised  to  retnoe  ymur 
steps,  and  to  repeal  the  hw  whidi  yon  had 
passed  in  a  moment  of  excited  feeling  in 
consequence  of  recent  painful  im| 
but  which  you  could  not  have 
the  influence  of  sober  and  steady 
Lord  Coke  says,  that  to  execute  an  u 
person  is  contrary  to  all  law,  and 
with  the  greatest  danger.  If  yoor- 
abips  entertain  any  dioobt  ai  la  thi'lMVi 
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abate  a  course  to  pursue  which  is  per- 
f  open  to  you  ;  it  is  this — ^to  suimnoD 
the  judges  of  the  land  before  you^  to  bear 
their  opinion  upon  the  law ;  and  as  the 
flab|ect  is  one  of  great  importanoe  to  the 
country^  to  obtain  from  them  a  rule  laid 
down  by  their  united  authority,  by  which 
to  guide  the  future  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  cases  of  this  description.  A  rule 
kdd^  down  hj  the  united  authority  of  all 
the  judges  might  possibly  have  more  in- 
fluence and  more  force  than  the  opinion  of 
a  single  judge  conveyed  in  a  charge  to  a 
jury.  It  is  for  your  Lordships  to  say, 
whether  you  think  it  necessary  to  resort  to 
such  a  course.  But  your  Lordships  will 
naturally  ask,  and  with  some  anxiety  and 
cariosity,  what  the  law  of  other  countries 
is  upon  this  subject.  The  law  of  other 
countries  corresponds,  and  of  necessity 
must  correspond,  precisely  with  our  own; 
The  law  of  Scotland  is  thus  explained  by 
Mr.  Alison,  a  learned  writer  upon  the  cri- 
minal law  of  that  country : — 

''To  amount  to  a  complete  bar  to  punish- 
nent  the  issanity  at  the  time  of  committing  the 
crime  most  have  been  of  such  a  kind  as  com- 
pletely to  deprive  the  prisoner  of  reason  with 
respect  to  the  act  in  question,  and-  the  know- 
ledge that  he  was  doing  wrong." 

And  if  your  Lordships  refer  to  the  valu- 
aUe  treatise  on  criminal  law  by  Baron 
Hume,  although  the  views  of  thiftt  learned 
writer  are  more  expansively  directed  and 
more  loosely  expressed  upon  this  particular 
point,  your  Loraships  wUl  yet  deduce  from 
him  the  same  conclusion  as  to  the  state  of 
the  law  upon  this  subject  in  Scotland.  I 
will  now  call  the  attention  to  a  particular 
case  cited  by  Mr.  Alison  on  the  suliject.  A 
man  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  another 
by  shooting  him  whilst  he  was  going  across 
a  moor.  The  defence  set  up  was  insanity, 
and  the  delusion  the  prisoner  laboured 
under  was  this.  He  supposed  the  man 
whom  he  had  shot  to  be  an  evil'  spirit, 
whom  he  was  commanded  by  the  Almiffhty 
to  kill.  No  one  doubted  that  if  the  bets 
necessary  to  support  the  defence  had  been 
made  out  to  tne  satisfaction  of  the  jury, 
the  judges  (it  is  clear-from  the  way  in 
whidi  the  case  was  conducted)  would  have 
considered  it  a  substantial  defence ;  but  the 
bets  were  not  made  out,  and  the  man  was 
found  guilty  from  the  defiect  in  the  evi- 
dence, the  jury  being  of  opinion,  under  the 
direction  of  the  court,  that  there  was  not 
sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  at  the  time 
the  man  committed  the  act  he  really  was 
under  that  dehnion.  HyLovii^ 


to  fass  from  Scotland  to  France.  In  the 
Coae  Napoleon  (the  criminal  code  not  less 
of  ancient  than  of  mbdem  France)  'the 
French  law  on  thesulrject  is  thus  laid 
down  :— 

^  With  respect  to  every  crime,  and  evtty 
misdemeanour,  no  man  can  be  made  aocomit- 
able,  who,  at  the  time  he  does  the  act,  is  udder 
alienation  of  mind.'' 

And  though,  my  Lords,  I  have  no  par* 
ticular  text  writer  to  quote  as  to  the  law  of 
Germany  on  the  subject,  I  have  read  nuuiy 
German  treatises  upon  it,  in  which  cases 
are  cited  satisfying  me  that  the  law  of 
Germany  in  this  respec^  ptfi'kesponds  witli 
the  law  of  France,  the  law  of  Scotland,  and 
our  own.  Thequestum  then  is,  whether  we 
can,  under  these  drcnmstances,  attempt  to 
vary  the  law  ?  Is  it  practicable  ?  Is  it 
possible  ?  and,  allowinff  it  to  be  even -prae- 
tiodde,  would  it  be  jucudous  ?  My  Linds, 
some  persons  say,  *'  Define  predsdy  what 
the  law  is.**  I  say,  to  attempt  to  define 
upon  a  subject  witn  whidi  we  are  as  -yet 
only  partially  acquainted  would  be  diffioilt 
ana  dangerous.  Let  us  leave  the  genenl 
law  as  it  stands,  and  let  the  judges,  befbiv 
whom  prisoners  are  arraigned  and  tried, 
apply  the  particular  fiiets  to  the  law  so  laid 
down.  My  Lords,  I  have  heard  it  said  (it 
is  an  argument  Ihave  heard  in  the straets), 
"  The  object  of  punishment  is  the  prevmi- 
tion  of  crime;  thatyoudonotpuniso  a  cri- 
minal by  way  of  retribution ;  not  in  a  q^t 
of  vengeanceupon guilt, but  to  prevent  other 
persons  from  committing  a  similar  error." 
Tlierefbre,  it  may  be  said,  and  it  hat  been 
said,  that  although  a  man  is  under  an  in- 
sane delusion  at  the  tune  he  cmnmits'the 
oflfence,  yet  knows  what  will  be  the  eflfaet 
of  the  act  he  commits-^that  is,  if  he  knows 
that  if  he  fire  a  pistol  it  will  kill  a  mao— 
that  that  is  a  sufficient  fbnndation  *  ibr 
carrying  the  criminal  bw  into  operation 
against  him,  to  prevent  others  from  com* 
mitting  the  same  crime.  My  Locdi,  I 
should  have  dealt  shortly  with  aposition 
oi  this  kind,  if  I  hadnot  fimnd  it  enp^ 
ported  in  the  writings  of  such  high  an  aiH 
thority  as  those  of  a  most  rev.  Pielale 
— not  at  thb  time,  I  believe,  a  membei^  of 
your  Lorddiips*  House,  but  connected  with 
another  part  of  the  United  KinfploaB.  ^  [A 
Peer  intimated  to  the  nobk  udkarded 
Lord  that  he  was  mistaken].  I  qpohto  at 
the  moment  in  uncertainty,  whether  or 
not  the  most  rev.  Frdate  Imtdow  a  mem- 
ber of-  your  LordshinsT  House.  How- 
ever, the  moot  rer.  nehte,  sAer  atet^ 
ing  a  positidtf  jmMy  ik^- 
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that  I  hftre  pot,  illiutntM  bi»  pontioD 
bf  Uw  cuvpla  of  ■  dog  accmtowwl  to 
wOTf  ilMfP-  1^  ■niniu  has  no  nonl 
•■■•e — DO  iont  of  good  aod  cril  i  but  Hill 
you  puDish  that  dog — you  punish  him  to 
correct  and  prerent  htm  from  wormog 
duep.  That  ii  the  illuatratiaa  of  the 
BMMt  nr.  Pntate.  And  bow  with  reqiect 
to  the  ponitioD.  You  puniab  not  la  a 
■pint  of  rengMDcef  but  aa  an  example  to 
«ter  otheia  from  committing  other  aimi- 
lar  offenoaa.  But  what  ia  the  wa^  you  do 
thia?  Do  yon  puniih  pemna  locapahle 
of  oonmitting  tlia  crime  for  whic^  you 
punub  ?  Or  do  yoo  paaiah  a  penoo 
gsiltj  of  an  oSenm  which  U  not  auigect 
to  the  puntahment  yoo  award  t  No,  my 
Iictdi.  The  peiaon  mnat,  in  the  firat 
iiitanoe,  deaerro  the  puoiihment,  and  ;|rou 
than  indict  the  paniiomeot,  not  in  a  nirit 
of  Teogeance,  but  with  the  object  to  which 
the  moat  rev.  Prelate  alludaa.  I  confeia, 
»y  Lorda,  knowing  what  I  do  of  the  Ba< 
gacity  and  profound  learoing  of  that  moat 
fCT.  Prelate,  that  I  am  aurpriied  at  his 
having  Mien  into  what  I  mast)  with  the 
utnoat  deference,  oonaider  to  be  auch  a 
logical  abfurdity.  You  puiiiafa  die  dog; 
granted,  but  not  for  an  example  to  other 
onga.  My  Lords,  if  you  should  he  eatia> 
fled  that  I  have  stated  the  law  oonectly, 
and  that  no  change  can  take  place  in  that 
rule  of  Uw,  the  next  queatEoo'  for  omiside- 
ratlon  is  this,  whether  an  alteration  can 
be  made,  or  ought  to  ba  made,  in  the  form 
and  mode  of  ■dmbiatering  that  law.  My 
Lorda,  aa  1  apprehend,  this  ia  equally  im- 
practicable. A  roan  aocused  of  the  com- 
nlaaion  of  a  cf  iow  has  a  right  to  be  charged 
to  I  jarf ,  and  to  bare  counaal  asngned  to 
him  for  his  defence.  He  haa  a  right  to 
call  auch  wilneaaes  aa  he  may  think  proper, 
fcf  the  porpoaa  of  ertabltshing  that  dafenoe. 
Hia  couBssl  faaa  the  ri^t— indeed,  it  ia 
hie  duty  m  to  do— to  make  such  ohaerra- 
tiona  upon  hia  case,  both  u  to  tha  law  and 
the  heu,  u  he  may  think  most  available 
for  the  intereala  of  hU  client;  and  then 
tha  jury  is  to  decide  upon  the  cjuestion  of 
the  beta.  Over  ibe  whole  of  this  proceed- 
ing, a  leaned  Judge  pnwidee,  wfaoae  duty 
it  is  to  decide  upon  the  admissibility  of 
evidence,  to  ilato  the  law  to  the  jury,  to 
aum  up  the  facta,  and  comment  upon  them 
with  refereoca  to  the  law ;  and  then  to 
leave  the  whole,  aa  a  queation  of  facta,  fbr 
the  oooiideration  and  determinatloa  of  the 
Jut.  Thai,  my  Lorda,  ■•  the  form  and 
Booe  of  prooeediog  in  thii^  aa  in  every 
•titer  oimiBtl  OMB.    CufM  change  it) 
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not  0BI7  the  rule  of  law,  bat  tha 
of  adniniatariog  it  be  li^^  ^Mt 
ia  thwe  far  legulatios  i     loa  ■■* 


say,  tbu  in  a  puiinlar  inatana  the  law 
haa  not  been  wall  ^■iaietcnd— that  thft 


jury  dnw  impnosr  a 

— that  theontiari  aUU 


them,  whidi  were  not  justified  by  acicnoi^ 
and  that,  influeoead  by  tham,  th*  Jory 
arrived  at  an  impropar  coBcluaJon.  ikUt 
ia  a  niafbrtune  to  whidi  we  must  awbiwit, 
becntiae  it  cannot  be  remedied  by  layala 
tion.  The  proaecution  is  the  MWrukr 
ease  whicfa  bai  given  riae  to  thia  aiaeoaMs 
was  cDDdncted  bjr  a  learaed  Fritsd  af 
mine,  filling  a  high  le^  offie^  aid  aa 
dtBtingaiabM  tar  remartahlc  talraM^  m  ft 
lawyer  and  an  advocUe,  ea  any  ana  wk» 
ever  preceded  him  in  the  diacfaarga  tl  tha 
important  dntiee  be  bee  tndcrtahen.  Tkt 
leanted  Judgea  who  preeided  at  the  trial, 
three  in  number,  ware  among  tht  ■«( 
eminent  and  enliditeoed  judgea  «f  ttn 
empire— the  Ixira  Chief  JnatMe  af  lh« 
Common  Plena  and  two  jndgaa  of  tha 
Court  of  Quoen'a  Bench,  men  ef  adnitlad 
learning,  exalted  talent,  and  loog  «oa- 
rience,  men  meat  oOBaeleatioaa  Tn  Aa- 
racter,  these  were  the  penona  wha  pre- 
sided at  the  trial.  What  was  tba  law  aa 
laid  down  bjr  the  Lord  Chirf  Juatian  t 
PFectaely  the  law  I  have  stated.  J  aaat 
f(ff  tba  ahort'hand  writara"  notaa  af  the 
aumming  up.  I  thought  it  pmpar  to  leak 
to  thia  docnaMDt  for  the  pnrpoea  of  beiag 
aure  as  to  the  words  made  use  of  by  the 
learned  Judge ;  and  I  will  read  it  to  yaw 
Loidthipa  the  predae  wovda  repotad  ■— 

"  The  point  which  will  be  at  last  labmitled 
lo  yon  will  be,  whaiher  or  not.  on  the  wh^ 
of  the  avidanec  yon  have  hsaid,  yea  m 
Bad  (bat  at  tha  time  tha  net  wu  coi 
for  the  commisHOQ  of  which  the  priieasr 
iiaadf  charged,  ba  had  net  that  compauat 
lue  of  bii  undeniandiog  u  not  to  know  what 
be  wai  doing,  with  reipsct  lo  ihe  act  ilial(  a 
wicked  »d  a  wrong  thing— wbethtr  be  knew 
it  was  a  wicked  and  s  wron^  thing  be  had  doM 
—or  Ibst  ba  wsa  not  mnsibls  at  (ba  thna  ba 
eonmitted  (hii  act  tliB(  it  wu  coDtntT  ta  the 
lawn  of  Ood  and  maa.  Undaab(ed^,  if  be 
wan  noi  to  Nuitals^  he  is  not  a  pmaaw  ao 
rssponiible.' 

The  learned  Judge,  towards  tha  doaa  af 
his  snmmlng  up,  aays— 

"  If,  upon  btlsRcing  the  evidence  In  year 
mindi,  yoo  should  (hink  (he  priaonor  a  ponaa 
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ihffgidt  ht  ii  than  a  rttpooiibU  ageot,  and 
IkMe  to  the  Deaalties  impofed  upon  ibote 
im  ^mmit  ina  crima  of  which  n«  i|  ao- 
coied.^ 

No  pemm  can  qiumrel  with  Ibat  tUte* 
wmta  the  Uw  by  tha  Lord  Chief  Jue^ 
tke.  The  only  qaeatioii  i^  whether 
the  jory^  when  (he  law  wae  so  laid 
dewn»  wew  a  rif^ht  ooDolualoD  ftom  the 
IhI8  etaled  io  eyidenoe  before  th««ii.  My 
Lad8»  ii  haa  been  saidt  why  did  the 
learned  judge  not  euAr  the  trial  to  take 
ile  ooune  to  the  very  end  ?  I  think*  eon- 
rfdering  all  the  drcumstances  that  hare 
8iaoeeocorrBd>it  would  hare  been  fiu*  better 
if  that  eourae  had  been  taken.  But^atthe 
eaMo  tine»  I  do  not  beliere  for  a  moment 
theva  wonld  have  been  the  tlighteat  altem^ 
tion  in  the  inne  i  and  my  leaaon  for  ao 
tUnkiog  ia  thia :  many  medical  men*  hif^y 
esperienoed  on  the  tfiiyject,  were  exammed 
eft  ^be  partof  the  prieoner,  and  there  were 


Ileal  pentlmnen  of  great  eminenoe 
OB  the  pact  ii  the  Crown*  who  liad  dmm* 
aelfee  enmined  the  priaoBer»  with  a  view 
to  arrifing  at  the  condnaion  whether  he 
wvre  mne  ernot  at  the  time  thia  act  wae 
committed.  Thorn  medical  men  wen  ait* 
ting  in  oeort*  and  they  were  not  called  on 
the  part  of  the  proeecation.  My  Lofdi* 
these  gentlemen  not  being  csaDed  upon  the 
paei  S  the  prosecution*  what  is  the  in* 

ewee?  Whv,  that  inatead  of  opposing  the 
teadmeoy  of  the  other  medical  men*  they 
we«ld  hare  ceincided  with  and  have  cos* 
irmed  it*  I  know  of  my  own  kaowfedfpi 
that  snch  wonld  have  bmi  the  foct    la  it 

C»iMe*  then,  if  the  case  had  gone  to  an 
e  wader  these  drcvaMtaness*  that  the 
veniict  could  hare  been  other  than  that 
which  the  jury  actually  pronounced  ?  In 
Hatfield's  case*  which*  as  I  have  aaid*  waa 
a  trial  at  bar  before  the  Kiag'a  Bendi  of 
that  time,  the  learned  jndgo  int«rpoesd| 
and  ashed  the  Attomey-genml*  ''Can  you 
eonttadfet  theee  focta-^can  you  call  wit- 
nesges  to  answer  or  dfaprofo  them  >*  The 
Attorney-general  hainng  repliod  in  the 
n^gativei  Lord  Kenyon  said  it  waa  then 
Impossible  to  doubt  the  foct  Inthntcaas^ 
therefore*  precisdy  the  stfne  course  waa 
pursued  aa  in  the  present.  And  here*  my 
Lords*  gife  me  leare  to  say*  that  no  perw 
eon,  except  those  preavit  at  the  time*  ani 
who  actually  saw  what  was  going  on*  can 
form  a  correct  eetimate  of  what  was  thi 
lurudept  course  to  jmrsue  ondeir  the  ea^ 
eumfttances.  ]  havu  thought  te.tnyAig^ 
to  msloo  thesis  ooMtitiMtoi  to  yirtw-Lirik 


ships*  For  myself  I  hi^ve  nuly  md  thf 
general  endenoe  aa  mow  in  tlw  newiif 
paperai  and,  theraforsb  I  aionet  «y  if  (ha 
testimony  wiis  of  a  natum  te  juitifir  (pa 
Tordict    I  sajr  nothing  whatrvev.    I  a:- 

Km  no  opioioQ  upon  that  enltfec^  But 
owing  aa  I  do  the  estiaordUiuir  v  U|e|ila 
and  powers  of  the  learned  oonnssl  nfw  the 
pnisecuti<m*  the  eminent  attninmai^tp  m4 
high  character  (^  the  learoni  jwgsf  WW9 
pmided,  I  must  say  tbatt  niffept  wmifi  thf 
strongest  possiblo  testimony  Urn  wmmm 
of  the  most  untmpeaehabie  «diarscter<^- 
persons  who  had  seen  the  whole  prpaoid* 
mgs — I  newer  oopld  bring  myself  ta  the 
supposition  that  justioe  hpd  iKit  km  Wmf 
and  substa^tially  done.  My  liwdsb  wM> 
then  ia  the  oondusion  to  which  wo  niNit 
cume?  That  no  »lteratioii  qm he miid^ 
or  ought  to  be  mada*  in  the  rule  of  l^w  #» 
the  8ttbject-4hat  no  altnmtion  om  bn 
made*  or  on|^t  to  b«  w4^  in  tb«  Misda 
of  adminiatenng  the  lawt  Th#  only  tWng* 
tharsfore*  left  &  u«  to  oonsid^r  Ui  wfciN 
ther*  ia  the  way  of  l^giatetion,  monpHwrf 
precaution  stinager  than  theie  mm  in  est^ 
lateose  oan  be  taken  I  and  to  mmf^JB  thn 
extent  to  which  we  cen  pfoospd  in  tlitl 
dueetkm*  In  a  few  days  I  shall  hi  emdM 

oft 


to  lay  on  the  TaUe  of  the  Howae  » 
mn  wbieb*  I  truet*  may  ha  iAilifii* 
Tskiw  into  eonaidensliopi  tho  sUU  m^ 
hibited  by  parties  labooriaff  wsdar  thflM 
dduaion^  f  cannot  undertaiii  to  asf  thai 
casM  of  this  kind  will  not  ^ocMbiwaDy 
eeonr*  Thqr  haye  opoorred  ftem  tjmn  to 
tioM  ii^this  QDuntry*  in  FiaPO^  iadasd  in 
etery  country  of  drilined  EwroM.  We 
ma^  net  beaUe  effMUmlly  to  gward  pgsiBiSt 
theur  recumnee*  bwt  still  we  mmfe  bf 
legislation  do  the  utmost  in  our  nowsa  tie 
the  nurpnm.  If  y  Lordi^  If  with  asspsot 
to  the  general  law*  your  Lnrdahip  think 
it  nnaessary  to  take  the  ednkw  of  thn 
judM  andfto  hare  their  united  anthorter 
en  die  euUect^  I  will  mqnest  the  attanai 
ance  of  thorn  leemed  peraana.  I  thtak 
sneh  a  eourae  wiUgift  i^eat  aiiilinalif  nni 
great  farce  to  the  proosadingi,  and  amy  be 
attonded  with  paaetasal  mnsunanms  af 
geedy  for  better  than  by  latseM^f  h^ 
tepishtien.  Let  ue  know  foom  th*  ibtak 
autherity*  from  the  roiee  of  dm  iwigmi 
what  the  lasr  is*  let  it  be  Ud  dim  by 

^■w^^^wan  nun  ^^m^^^pa^^m  w^wi  n^w^^p  w^^^^^^^^^^^^r   ^^r^^uiB  ^Vflnm^w 

le  to  be  in  llatOTo  the  admbiatntkB  nf 
that  hw  neoording  to  dmir  aplnien.  Mjr 
Lordly  io  the  eourae  af  Iwn  ea  ikraa  4aa^ 
Iaspeat|Iwffl  hrnam  thalUdeaf  ^ 
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tioe ;  and  if,  in  your  Lordships'  opinion, 
inch  a  course  is  necessary/ 1  will  reouest 
the  attendance  of  her  Majesty's  juages, 
with  a  view  to  the  object  I  have  stated. 

Lord  Brougham  said,  he  had  risen  thus 
early,  as  might  be  expected,  in  consequence 
of  luiving  been  the  first  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the 
Woolsack,  and  also  that  of  his  noble 
Friend's  collemies,  to  the  subject  of  the 
late  trial.  Although  there  was,  strictly 
speaking,  no  question  before  their  Lord- 
^ps,  he  trusted  they  would  bear  with 
him  for  a  while,  as  they  had  borne  with 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend,  whilst  he 
offered  a  few  observations  to  their  attention 
on  a  subject  of  the  greatest  possible  im- 
portance, and  which,  he  entirely  agreed 
with  his  noble  and  learned  Friend,  it  was 
necessary  to  consider  with  the  ffreatest  atten- 
tion. He  cordially  and  entirely  agreed  with 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  in  the  pan^3rric 
he  had  so  eloquently,  as  well  as  justly  pro- 
nouncedy  both  upon  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  the  Solicitor-general,  and  upon 
the  three  learned  judges  who  had  presided 
at  the  trial  in  question,  add  with  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  he  had  every  pos- 
sible confidence  that  everything  haid  been 
done  which  the  exigency  required,  and 
which  the  nature  of  the  case  and  of  the 
proceeding  demanded.  But  without  im- 
puting buime,  he  might  on  this  occasion 
feel  disposed  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the 
subject,  although  without  entering  upon  it 
further  than  one  sinele  sentence.  Although 
he,  for  one,  had  no  doubt  the  cour^  taken 
had  been  most  properly  pursued,  he  was 
bound  to  say  he  should  have  infinitely  pre- 
fered  that  the  case  should  have  been  tried 
to  the  end — that  the  case  should  have 
reached  its  natural  and  appointed  condu- 
si6n»  that  the  other  witnesses  had  been 
caUed,  that  the  reply  of  the  Solicitor-ge- 
neral had  been  heard,  commenting  upon 
the  evidence  and  the  doctrine  laid  down  bv 
the  counsel  for  the  prisoner^  and,  above  all, 
that  the  learned  judge  had  had  the  oppor- 
tunity in  his  summing-up  of  charging  the 
jury  with  the  prisoner,  and  of  statins  ex- 
plicitly the  grounds  upon  which  his  Lord- 
ship might  have  thought  it  was  not  a  case 
for  conviction.  With  the  conduct  of  the 
trial,  any  more  than  with  the  result,  he 
had  no  fault  to  find.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
the  accounts  of  the  trial  which  he  had  read 
1  incorrect,  and  that  some  of  the  evi- 
(  {  allowed  to  be  given,  not  objected  to 
by  I  counsel  for  the  prosecutioD,  and  not 
by  the  leuned  judg^  must  have 


been  inaccurately  reported  in  those  aeeomts 
to  which  he  had  had  access.  And  hii 
reason' for  doubting  their  accuracy  was  tUs 
— ^he  took  upon  himself  to  say,  that  ■§ 
those  accounts  stood,  certain  evidenoe  was 
given  which  ought  not  to  have  been  giveo, 
that  questions  were  put  which  the  law -did 
not  permit  to  be  put :  and  that  statementi 
were  drawn  from  the  witnesses  as  served 
for  evidence  which  by  law  were  not 
competent  or  admissible  as  evidenoe*  It 
was,  therefore,  he  bdieved,  that  the  ac- 
counts he  had  seen  were  extremely  ermie* 
ous  in  those  respects.  If  the  House  would 
look  at  what  was  laid  down  by  Lodl  Hard- 
wicke,  then  sittbg  as  Lord  High  Stewaid 
at  the  trial  of  Earl  Ferrers  in  1760,  wbcQ 
that  very  kind  of  evidenoe  was  teodend, 
when  those  very  questions  were  pot  to  the 
witnesses,  and  when  Lord  Camden,  tken 
Attorney-general  Pratt,  obfeeted  to  that 
evidence  and  those  questions,  they  would 
find  that  Lord  Hardwicke  said,  that  the 
question  must  not  be  put,  that  it  was  not 
legal  evidence ;  and  his  Lordship  said*  you 
must  not  ask  a  witness  whether  the  fiidi 
sworn  to  by  other  witnesses  preceding  them 
amounted  to  a  proof  of  insanity ;  you  shall 
state  the  facts  to  the  witnesses '  men  of 
skill  in  their  profession— 4Uid  you  riiall  adc 
if  such  a  fact  is  an  indication  of  in- 
sanity or  not — ^you  diall  ask  then,  upon 
their  experience,  what  is  an  indication  of 
insanity -*you  shall  draw  from  them  what 
amount  of  symptoms  constitutea  inaaoily ; 
but  you  shaU  not  remove  the  witnem  fiom 
the  witness-box  into  the  jury-box ;  be  he 
a  medical  man  of  the  moat  unquestionable 
skiU — ^the  most  practued  in  that  most  use- 
ful but  most  painful  walk  of  his  vocatian ; 
be  he  the  most  competent  possible  to  give 
us  the  result  of  his  practical  observation 
and  experience,  still  you  shall  not  transfer 
that  witness  from  the  witness-box  into  the 
jury-bex,  but  you  shall  ask  him  what  sjrrap- 
toms  his  experience  indicates  to  him  as  » 
test  of  insanity,  or  sanity,  and  leave  it  to 
the  judge,  or  rather  the  jury,  to  say  whether 
the  man  be  guilty  or  not  guilty,  he  being 
sane  or  insane.  For  these  reas^ms,  there- 
fore, he  had  no  doubt  that  he  had  seen  an 
incorrect  account  of  what  had  passed  on  the 
trial  he  was  now  referring  to.  He  agreed 
with  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  in  that 
luminous  view  of  the  authorities  which  Ids 
noble  Friend  had  taken,  and  whidi  ooold 
not  have  failed  to  make  that  impression  rnxm 
their  Lorddiips  which  it  was  so  wdl  caiea- 
latedtoeftct.  Those  persons  were  giievoas- 
J7  niaiaken  who  supposed  jtlMl  t)i  law  of 
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En^and  required  change  either  as  to  the 
tuhject  matter  or  as  to  the  tnode  of  ad- 
ministmng  it.  With  respect  to  the  point 
of  a  person  being  an  accountable  being, 
that  was  an  accountable  being  to  the  law  of 
the  land,  a  great  confusion  had  pervaded  the 
minds  of  some  persons  whom  he  was  indis- 
posed to  term  reasoners,  who  considered  ac- 
countability in  its  moral  sense,  as  mixing 
itself  up  with  the  only  kind  of  accountaUe- 
ness  with  which  they,  as  human  legislators, 
had  to  do,  and-  of  which  they  could  take 
cognizance.  He  could  conceive  a  case  of 
a  human  being,  of  a  weekly-constituted 
mind,  who  might,  by  long  brooding  over 
real  or  fancied  wrongs,  work  up  so  per« 
verted  a  feeling  of  hatred  against  an  indi- 
vidual* that  danger  might  occur.  He  might 
not  be  deluded  as  to  toe  actual  existence  of 
injuries  he  had  received,  but  he  might 
grievously  and  grossly  exaggerate  them,  and 
they  might  so  operate  upon  a  weakly- 
framed  mind  and  intellect  as  to  pro- 
duce crime.  He  could  conceive  that  the 
Maker  of  that  man,  in  his  infinite  mercy, 
having  r^;ard  to  the  object  of  his  creation, 
mi^t  deem  him  not  an  object  for  punish- 
ment. But  that  man  was  accountable  to 
human  tribunals  in  a  totally  different  sense. 
Man  punished  crime  for  the  purpose  of 
practically  deterring  others  from  offending 
by  committing  a  repetition  of  the  like  act 
It  was  in  .that  sense  only  that  he  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  doctrine  of  accountable 
and  not  accountable.  He  could  conceive  a 
persoa  whom  the  Deity  might  not  deem,  ac- 
countable, but  who  might  be  perfectly  ac- 
countable to  human  laws.  What  was  the 
test  as  laid  down  by  the  learned  judees  ? 
Here  he  might  observe  that  he  could  have 
wished  those  learned  persons. had  always 
used  the  same  language,  and  that  they  had 
been  pleased  to  substitute  for  certain  vague 
indefinite  expressions  a  more  specific  and 
precise  phraseology.  Their  Lordships  had 
sometimes  said  that  a  man  must  be  **  capa- 
ble of  knowing  right  from  wrong."  That 
was  the  most  common  definition;  but  at 
other  times  they  had  said  he  must  be  ''  ca. 
pable  of  distinguishing  good  from  evil"— a 
totally  different  expression  more  vasue  and 
lax.  Why,  a  man  might  doubt  what  was 
ffopd  and  what  was  evil.  A  man  might 
Know  riffht  from  wrong,  and  not  know  good 
from  evil.  Then  there  came  in  a  third  ex- 
pression—''  Capable  of  knowing  what  was 
proper."  Another  expression  used  wast» 
''What  was  wicked."  So  that  there  were 
four  different  tests,  in  four  diflbrent  forms 
of  language  and  expression.    Every  one  of 


them  more  ;yague,  more  uneeft;|Un>  kw 
easily  acted  upon  than  the  c/DJantl  one  of 
rig^t  and  wronff.  Tlieir  Ixirdships  wooU,. 
perhaps,  think  him  e^n  nu^e  thai  hyper-, 
critical,  if  he  avowed  that  heshould  not  nave 
been  satisfied  if  the  expression  of  '*  knowing, 
right  from  wrong,"  and  no  other  expresnom 
had  been  used  throughout,  because,  befine. 
applying  it,  it  would  have  been  incumbent 
upon  him  to  distinctly  ascertain  what  was 
right  and  what  was  wrong.  He  was  not 
sure  that  people  always  judged  aociuatelj 
upon  that  point.  He  was  not  sure  thit 
juries  always  knew  right  from  wrong.  He 
knew,  and  their  Lordships  knew  perfectly 
well,  what  those  learned  judges  meant  by 
*'  right  from  wrong,"  but  he  was  not  sure, 
that  the  public  at  large  did.  Abqve .  all* 
he  was  not  sure  that  men  wh<Me  under- 
standings were  a  little  aflfected  had  a  dis- 
tinct apprehension  of  what  the  judge  meant 
when  he  spoke  of  right  and  wrong,,  and. 
the  capacity  to  disdn^piish  between  these 
beinff  the  test  of.  insanity  or  sanity. .  First 
of  Si,  did  the  unfortunate  person  know, 
what  he  was  about }  Did  he  actually  know, 
he  was  killing  a  man  ?  Or  did  he  tUnk, 
peradventure,  he  was  destroying  some  evil 
spirit,  or  some  bird  or  beast?  If  he  .did 
not  know  he  was  killing  a  human  beini^ 
if  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  dfling.at 
all— if  he  was  so  idiotic  as  ,to  bejattedj 
and  entirely  ignorant  of  what  he  im  ab^ut 
—he  was  no  more  sulject  to  pnnishment, 
no  more  aocduntaUe  to  a  Ifuman  ^'^^^^tp^ 
than  an  animal.  But  die. difficulty  and. 
the  question  arose— after  you  had  ascer- 
tained that  the  man  knew  what  lie  was 
actually  about,  that  he  took  the  usoal  pre- 
cautions whic^  any  rational  man  would 
take  the  better  to  effect  an  oMect,  that  li^ 
was  cognisant  of  a  purpose  named  in  his 
own  mind,  and  talipes  measures  to  bring 
about  its  aoQomplishment,  then  oaae  the 
question  and  the  difficulty,  was,  hp  labour- 
ing under  such  a  dekurion  that  heoould  not 
distinguish  what  the  learned  judges  called 
right  from  wrong?-  If  a  man  was  m 
placed  under  the  influence^  of  a  pecnliar 
notion  of  right. and  wrong  in  the  abstract* 
he  n^igjht  diink  .he  had  a  perfect  rig^  to 
prostrate  to  the  ground  a  man  with  regard 
to  iRrhose  conduct  to  himself  ]|ifin3na)ljrt 
or  to  mankind  at  large,  heh^d  thondbt*  vol 
his  exagserated  and  perverted  wy ,  M  de- 
served  the  fate.  Beilhigham  was  tried  and 
executed  for  the  murder  of  BIr.  P«riqeval« 
and  no  man  had  ever  died  More  deseryejly. 
or  more  justly;  vet  there  were .oianj  per- 
sons who  had  said  tliat  the  irefbsal  of  the 
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latrned  JiidfB  to  give  time  for  the  bringing 
forward  eriaenoe  to  proTe  the  insanity  or 
Mnitj  of  the  aooosed  man  was  most  deeply 
to  be  deplewed  $  and  be  would  go  further, 
and  say,  that  that  learned  Judga  was  most 
niofound^  to  be  blamed.     He  had  never 
known  Lord  Erskine^  with  whom  he  had 
discussed  this  subject— he  had  never  seen 
that  illustrious  advocate  and  great  criminal 
lawyer,  upon  any  one  of  those  many  sub- 
jects which  they  had  so  often  canvassed  to> 
Gher,  more  moved  to  indi|[natian  than  he 
I  been  upon  the  case  of  the  refusal,  on 
the  part  of  the  learned  Judge,  to  postpone 
that  trial.     Affidavits  had  oeen  made  of 
the  prisoner's  fttmily  having  been  tainted 
with  insanity.    Affidavits  nad  been  pro- 
duced firora  those  who  had  known  him  from 
infancy  of  his  having  been  insane.   Affida- 
vits were  offered,  showing  Mjnimd  facie 
case  of  mental  alienation.     But  the  evi- 
dence was  two  hundred  miles  off— at  Liver- 
pool—and the  learned  Judge  thought  fit  to 
leAise  a  fortnight's  ddny,  that  that  evi- 
dence might  be  produced.     In  these  obser- 
vations he  merely  blamed  indiscretion— he 
did  not  wish  to  give  that  case  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  unfairly  tried.     No 
man  doubted  tnat  the  result  of  the  trial 
would  have  been  precisely  the  same  had 
the  evidence  been  adduced*    Happily,  on 
the  present  occasion,  time  had  been  granted, 
and  the  result  was  before  their  Lordshina. 
It  appeared  that  BeUingham's  ideas  of  right 
4nd  wrong  were  so  perverted  that  henever 
could  be  persuaded  by  all  the  pains  that 
were  taken  with  him — although  eonscious 
of  what  he  had  done— 4he  idea  eould  never 
be  opened  in|o  his  mind  that  he  had  not 
done  en  ineTitable  act,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, he  was  guUtlessi     Mr.  Stephens, 
a  friepd  of  his,  and  also  a  meet  intimate 
Mend  of  the  late  Mr.  Perceval— a  friend 
so  attached  that  his  mind  was  for  some 
time  after  the  meUmcholy  event  almost  in 
a  state  of  meptel  alienation— 4nade  it  his 
business,  not  from  vague  curiosity,  but 
from  hi^h  religious  motives^  to  visit  Bel- 
lingham  sever^   times  during  the  short 
time  that  was  left  to  him,  and  that  time 
was  short.    On   Monday,   ilth  May,  he 
committed  the  act.    At  the  same  hour, 
S  o^clock,  in  the  afternoon  of  Monday  18th 
Mayt  bis  body  was  in  the  dissecting-room. 
Such  was  the  haste  of  the  proeaedings. 
The  party  was  eiamined,  committed,  tried, 
convicted,  and  eiecuted,  all  within   the 
space  of  seven  days.    During  that  time, 
however,  Mr.  Stephens  and  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  saw  him  twice.     They  said  Bdling- 
m  had  no  conception  that  he  had  done 


anything  wronc;  he  lamented  the  daaA 
of  Mr.  Pteroevd ;  spdce  of  him  with  the 
greatest  respect,  and  even  esteem  for  Ua 
diaracter^  said  Uiat  no  man  eoold  nova 
lament  that  sodi  a  thing  ahonld  have  be* 
fallen  that  gentleman  Utaa  he  (BeUlog- 
ham)  did;  that  nothing  eouU  be  meie 
hard,  both  to  his  fimiily  and  to  the  poUie 
and  society  at  large;  and  that   il  was 
greatly  to  be  lamented.    Then,  he  wae 
asked,    <^  Why  did  you  do  the  deedr*" 
"  Oh,  do  it,"  he  answered ;  '^  that  was  per- 
fectly inevitable ;  there  was  no  wrang  al 
all  in  doing  it ;  he  eould  not  help  that^" 
Here  was  a  man,  to  whom  the  deftnitloa 
of  sanity,  which  required  the  eapaeity  of 
distinguishing  right  nom  vrrong,  had  only 
a  very  narrow  application;  h^  knew  dm 
learned  Judges  used  the  phrase  witli  le. 
ference   to   the  commands  of  die   law. 
They   eould    know    only    one    khad    of 
right   and  wrong;    the   right   is   when 
you    act    aocording   to    lnw,    and    the 
wrong    is    when    you  break  it.     Then 
why  did  not  the  judge  sav  so  in  so  many 
words  ?    Distinguishmg  r(ght  ftom  wrong, 
meant  a  knowMge  that  the  act  the  peraon 
was  about  to  commit  was  puaiahaUe  bf 
the  law.    That  was  a  test  that  he  (Lord 
Brougham)  understood,  fnd  he  was  pre* 
pared  to  say  that  he  dlflbte^  ioio  oorlo 
from   the  ipost  rev.  Pkekte  when    Ma 
noble  and  learned  Friend  had  eitod.     If 
the    law    were   not   so   already,    wUdh 
he  averred  it   was,   for  H   emdd   haive 
no  other  meaning,  siaee  we  hneir  that 
onlv  to  be  wron^  which  the  law  deebred 
to  be  wrong — which  the  law  ptphiMted— 
if  the  law  were  not  so,  and  he  nnsundersteed 
the  learned  Judges,  if  they  meant  by  right 
and  wrong  whatever  any  man  midit  dmoae, 
upon  any  theory  of  morals,  or  i&»ypcmey 
of  his  own  nature,  to  foncy  to  be  right  9pA 
wrong— if  that  was  thdr  dootrfaie,  whidi 
he  was  sure  it  could  not  be,  then  he  mosi 
cordially  agreed  with  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  that  th^  should  call  the  Judges  to 
their  bar,  in  order  that  they  might  pve  an 
answer,  not  merely  to  the  general  question, 
what  do  you  mean  by  right  and  wfong,  and 
the    capacity    of  distinguishing   between 
them,  but  to  half  a  doien  other  questions 
which  mo|t  sncoeed  it.     He  thought  with 
his  noUe  and  learned  Friend   that  thdir 
assistance  would  be  invaluable,  but  it  wooll 
be  invaluable  on  no  account  more  than 
this,  that  it  would  lead  to  nmre  uniformity 
in  the  language  they  used  on  ftitnre  eoea« 
sions  in  (harping  and  direeting  Juries  en 
this  most  deluaite  and  important  ssbfect. 
They  would  then  no  longer  use  the  wordg 
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wkked,  wrong,  imptoper,  UittenUe,  pio« 
|ier«  figtiti  good,  ef  U;  tliay  would  no  loDger 
iiMKilge  in  that  Yariety  of  phnte  whm 
only  wrred  to  perplex  otlien^  if  it  did  not 
•In  tend  to  bewilder  thenuehre^*  as  lie  sop* 
poaed  it  aonetioiea  did;  but  tbej  wmud 
nae  one  oonatant  phrase,  which  the  puhUo 
and  aU  persons  ooncemed  would  be  able  to 
tmdentflnd.  Now  that  he  had  mentioned 
it,  he  must  say,  in  extenuation,  if  not  in 
justification  of  the  errors  into  which  the 
most  rev.  Prelate  fdl^  in  dealing  with 
a  subject  which  was  perhaps  not  quite  so 
conflenial  to  him  as  to  members  of  the  Iq^ 
pNKssion,  that  the  law  as  it  had  been  Sd* 
ministered,  and  the  opinions  and  language 
which  had  been  used  from  thebendi,  rather 
tended  to  lead  into  errors  of  this  descrip- 
tion. He  thought  that  must^  in  fidmess 
and  candour  towards  the  most  rererend 
[ndate,  be  admitted.  Their  Lordships 
must  observe  that  nothing  oould  be  more 
improper  than  to  hold  that  they  had  a  risht 
to  esecute  a  person  not  strictly  aecountimla 
to  human  laws,  merely  because  doing  so 
might  have  a  tendency  to  deter  anoQier 
ttma  committing  a  like  oflbnce.  But  how 
likely  a  person  unlearned  in  the  law  was 
to  fall  mto  such  an  error  the  most  rer. 
Prelate  was  an  example.  His  noble  and 
learnt  Friend  had  stated  most  Justly  that 
those  unfortunate  lunatic  patients  were 
extremely  acute,  often  on  all  suljects  but 
one  or  two.  They  were  often  also  extremely 
astute  in  dieting  inquiries  into  their  state 
of  mind,  in  protecting  themselves  ftom 
observation,  ana  concealing  their  own  insan« 
ity,  of  which  a  very  remarkable  instance 
or  two  had  been  dted.  But  he  would  ven* 
ture  to  say  that  those  very  persons,  who 
showed  such  acuteness  in  protecting  them^ 
selves  ftom  inquiry,  who  baffled  the  inge- 
nuity of  all  who  questioned  them  on  the 
particular  subject  of  their  insanity^  and 
changed  their  tact  so  as  to  bewilder  their 
interrogators,  if  they  had  been  put  on  their 
own  trial  in  defence,  would  have  been 
ready,  nine  out  of  ten  of  them  at  least,  if 
if  not  all,  to  allow  the  court  to  think  them 
insane.  Those  wretched  persons  had  a 
knowledge  that  they  were  mfe ;  that  they 
were  in  a  predicament  in  which  the  law 
oould  not  touch  them.  He  spoke  not  only 
ftiom  the  experience  he  had  liad  during  a 
period  of  four  years  in  the  court  now  pre- 
sided over  by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
(the  Lord  Chancellor),  during  which  he 
had  had  many  of  tiiose  unhappy  penons 
under  exaaunation  before  Mm,  but  abo 
frem  the  kmg  kmiwledge  he  had  had  ef 
such  cases  at  the  bar,  and  also  as  having 


had,  Uke  most  publie  smu,  eomileraUe 
experienee  of  the  manner  in  whish  they 
threatened  and  beset  pemena  in  oAdd 
situations— almost  alwava  with  a  hint 
thrown  out  (and  he  ibund  that  with  others 
did  ease  was  the  same)  that  thtlaw^not 
take  any  notice  of  iliem,  and  that  in  that 
respeot  they  were  above  the  law.  liey 
were  quite  aware  of  the  state  ef  the  law  on 
diishead.  This  was  the  case  with  a  penen 
whom  he  defonded  on  Ida  trial  for  homing 
Ywk  Minster,  the  lunatic  Martb.  Thai 
unhappy  man  was  quite  aware  that  he  waa 
aafe^  snd  he  was  not  the  onlv  person  fai  the 
same  state  of  mind  aware  of  that  At  an 
asylum  in  the  neu;hboQrhoed  of  York, 
where  the  case  of  Martin  was  much  dia- 
oussed  among  the  inmates,  the  majeri^ 
came  to  the  &tinet  oondusion  that  Martbi 
was  saft;,  because,  said  they,  he  is  like  our- 
selves,  a  person  of  whom  the  kw  tsJbep  no 
notice.  Those  persons  were  in  eoidhe» 
ment,  but  there  were  many  men  geb^ 
about  with  just  the  same  opinions^  ifho 
were  a  nite  aware  that  that  was  the  law. 
AU  tills  made  it  necessary  to  detee  niqtie 
eleariy  what  the  kw  vras,  and  te  ooosidfp, 
an  object  to  whidi,  he  trusted,  the  mea- 
sure announced  by  his  noUe  and  learned 
Friend  would  be  directed,  wh^he?  there 
wuBota  possiUliqr  of  throwing  on  odier 
persons  the  respowafaOity  of  aUovi^  men 
to  go  about  who  ought  not  to  be  aUowsA  to 
be  at  lam,  to  the  daiMer  of  the  q«f»wm- 
nity,  and  the  danger  of  the  nnham  Mr* 
sons  themsdves.  U  enght  tobe  oonsoJlBd, 
also^  whether  somemeans  of detaia&f  them^ 
shorter  and  more  summary  than  the  law  a| 
present  fomisbeds  mUht  not  be  provided, 
tor  the  safety,  first,  of  tiie  communis,  mil 
next  of  tiie  parties  themsehea.  Themoat 
rev.  Pjrelate  had  been   somewJitt  added 

in  the  argmnent  he  bad  hdd  on  thif  sutjeat 
The  moat  rev.  Pfthte  knew  Ihiit  dif» 
6|y|ect  of  all  humaq  law  vras  qotfoMbollmi 
—Hdiat  no  human  law  1ia4  aiyit&Bif  tQ  do 
witb— but  prevention,  mid  doterring  otte^p 
ftxmi  crime  by  eaampile»  The  Piest  sov* 
Prdate  argued  that  the  life  of  a  (malk 
was  of  extremely  Utde  vahie  lo  hjniaslf  or 
to  society,  and  therefeio  ho  adeod,  wl^ 
shoold  not  that  life  be  takep  pww  oqi  Ao 
principle  of  pnnldiment,  aeoing  tSat  nsad^ 
men  m^ht  be  deterred  by  eopuonl^  vabas 
they  were  idiots  er  f^piiops.  QotI 
diis  an  exceedingly  fcdyle 


noble  and  leamefFrimd  |md^ 
it— hot  it  waa  easy  to  see  hi  what  warf  dm 
most  rQv.  ArchU^Pop  bin  been  vd  bitp 
die  afgument.  Ho  (Lord  Broo^mm)  had 
had  oocaafam  to  oonsolt  medicd  audmrities. 
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whose  opinion  was  of  great  value  on  this 
pointy  and  in  particular  one  who  was  a  verj 
old  friend  of  his,  a  man  who  deserved  the. 
greatest  reroect  and  veneration,  as  heing  at 
the  head  of  so  distinguished  a  profession, 
whose  experience  was  very  large,  and  his  ge- 
neral knowledge  and  accomplishments  veiy 
great,  and  who  was  pre-eminently  well  qua- 
ufied  to  form  an  opinion — he  meant  Sir 
H.  Halford.     He  had  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  spealdne  to  that  eminent  man 
on  this  subject,  ana  he  had  put  to  him  the 
question   whether  madmen  generally,  or 
the  greater  number  of  them,  were   not 
aware  of  the  situation  in  which  they  were, 
and  were  not  apt  to  be  deterred  by  the 
motive  of  fear,  even  more,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  persons }  The  answer  was, ''  Most 
decidedly  so — no  doubt  about  it."  He  might 
take  occasion  to  point  out  that  the  law  was 
by  no  means  consistent  in  its  treatment  of 
the  insane.     It  did  not  put  them  to  death, 
it  spared  them  from  capital  punishment; 
but  it  confined  them  for  life,  inflicting  a 
punishment  almost  as  great  as  that  of  death. 
Thus,  these  beings,  incapable  of  distin- 
guishing right  from  wrong,  or  good  from 
evU— who  were  not  to  be  considered  moral 
agents — who  were  not  to  be  held  guilty, 
and  never  committed  any  crime  at  all- 
were  visited  with  the  most  severe  punish- 
ment*   That  was  the  law  as  it  now  stood, 
or  at  least  as  it  was  administered ,-  but  he 
wished  his  noble  and  learned  Friend   to 
turn  his  attention  to  it    Was  it  the  law, 
as  it  was  now  administered,  that  we  had 
a  right  to  shut  them  up  for  life  ?     Sup- 
pose they  were  cured,  and  ceased  to  be 
insane— that  tlieir  reason  grew  clear,  and 
the  clouds  that  obscured  it  passed  away— 
when  they  had  recovered  the  knowledge  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  become  accountable 
agents.     What  was  done  with  them  then  } 
Some  of  them  were  let  out,  some  con- 
tinued to  be  confined ;  the  practice  was  by 
no  means  uniform.     If  it  was  said  that  you 
confined  them  for  life  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  doing  mischief — "  But,"  said 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  ''you  should 
hang  them  up,  not  because  they  have  done 
wrong,   but  because  hangbg  them  will 
prevent  others  from  doing  the  same  thing." 
He  thought  it  but  right  and  candid  towards 
the  most  rev.  Prelate  to  state  the  circum- 
stances he  had  mentioned,  and  also  to  call 
the  attention  of  his  noble  and   learned 
Friend  towards  them.     With  respect   to 
the  test  of  the  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong,  he  wished  to  show  to  their  Lord- 
ships what  was  the  rule  folbwed  in  Lord 


Ferrer's  case,  in  which  it  was  aomeiriiit 
differently  put.    It  was  proved  -that  Im 
was  occasionally   insane,    and    incapable, 
from  his  insanity,  of  knowing  what  ne  did. 
That  was  a  great  deal  more  than    not 
knowing  right  from  wrong,  or  not  judg- 
ing the  consequences  of  the  actioo,  fior  be 
did  not  know  what  he  was  about  occasion- 
ally ;  yet  as  it  was  proved  that  when  he 
committed  the  offence  he  had  capacity  suf- 
ficient to  form  a  design  and  know  the  con- 
sequences, he  was  found  guilty  and  execa- 
ted,  not  because  he  knew  right  from  wrong, 
or  could  distinguish  good  from  ill,  but  be- 
cause he  knew  what  he  was  about  and 
could  form  a  design.    There  was  evidence 
that  his  friends  were  going  to  take  out  a 
commission  of  lunacy  on  Lord  Ferrers,  yet 
he  was  executed.     In  the  present  case,  the 
accused  went  four  or  five  times  to  Sir  R, 
PeeFs  house  for  the  purpose  of  ascertttn- 
ing  who  Sir  R.  Peel  was.    He  formed  his 
conclusion  that  a  certain  individual  was  the 
person  in  quest  of  whom  he  went,  becauie 
he  saw  him  four  or  five  times  come  fiooi 
the  house  and  go  to  what  he  knew  was 
Sir  R.  Peel's  office.    The  man  drew  the 
conclusion  which    any  sane  man  would 
draw,  having  taken  the  steps  which  any 
sane  man  would  do  to  inform  himsdf  on 
the  subject.    The  man,  no  doubt,    was 
mistaken ;  but  so  might  any  sane  man  be 
under  the  circumstances.    The  man,  thent 
being  determined  to  kill  Sir  R.  Peel— - 
[^Several  Peers :  No,  no ;  that  was  not  in 
evidence^— he  understood  it  was  proved 
that  he  went  to  this  place  for  this  purpose 
—  it  was  said  he  meant  to  kill  Sir  R« 
Peel,  there  was  no  doubt  about  that.   The 
man  took  exactly  the  same  steps  to  accom- 
plish his  purpose  of  killing  another  penon 
that  a  sane  man  would  have  taken;  he 
purchased  the  pistols,  and,  to  make  sure, 
he  purchased  two^  he  uwd  powder  and 
ball,  charging  both  the  pistols  as  anybody 
might  do  to  kill  an  animal  he  wanted  to 
dispatch;  he  then  went  and  waylaid  hia 
victim,  firing  one  pistol  so  near  that  it  hit 
or  graced  his  victim.     Not  satisfied  with 
that,  he  did  just  what  any  person  in  the 
possession  of  his  senses  would  have  done 
who  wanted  to  make  sure  of  his  bloody 
work,  and  fired  again.     ['*  No,  no.*^    He 
fired  the  first  time,  and  that  took  effect ; 
he  was  going  to  fire  the  second  pistol  from 
not  being  certain  that  he  had  succeeded  al 
first,  but  it  was  utterly  indifferent  to  his 
argument  whether  the  man  fired  twice  or 
once.    The  man's  arm  was  then  seised  bv 
the  policeman  and  the  man  arrested.    AU 


w 


Una  wJu  w  lilce  the  conduct  of  a  ntumal 
mtn  in  full  possesdon  of  his  senwi,  that 
many  persons  thought,  and  eridentlj  the 
most  rev.  the  Archtnshup  of  Dublin  was 
one  of  them,  that  there  ought  to  be  some 
means  taken  to  deter  from  similar  crimes 
othen  who  labour  under  this  peculiar  ma- 
lady ;  since  the  malady  differed  so  little 
from  reason.  The  most  rev.  Prelate  thought 
it  would  be  a  proper  thing  to  make  it  a 
punishable  ofience.  He  thought  it  his  duty 
to  state  these  matters  in  defence  of  the 
most  rev.  Archbishop,  or  at  least  in  ex- 
tenuation of  the  charge  that  might  be 
brought  against  him  of  having  fallen  into 
very  great  errors.  It  was  perfectly  clear, 
that  what  was  called  partial  insanity,  and 
what  was  called,  very  incorrectly,  mono- 
mania (for  there  might  be  two  points  as 
well  as  one  on  which  a  person  was  de- 
ranged), if  it  existed  at  all  times,  made  a 
person  decidedly  a  lunatic.  Whether  or  not 
the  act  committed  by  a  person  labouring 
under  this  ddusion  was  an  act  of  guilt,  or 
something  indifferent,  the  act  of  a  sane  or 
insane  person,  must  depend  oa  the  state  of 
his  mind  at  the  time  the  act  was  commit-  '  as 
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wrong,  of  knowing  whether  an  act  wm 

rl  or  bad,  ought  to  be  made  accountftU* 
his  actions.  Such  &  man  had  not  that 
within  him  which  formed  the  fbundatioi 
of  BTCOUO  lability,  either  in  a  motsl  or  legal 
point  of  view.  It  had  been  very  forciUy 
stated,  and  it  was  no  doubt  perfectly  tnw, 
that,  alter  the  law  or  not,  you  woiud'  not 
get  any  jur^  who  would  coorict,  sad  hand 
over  to  punishment,  individuals  who,  thtj 


satisfied,  were  in  such  a  state  in 
mind  as  to  be  incapable  of  judging  what 
was  right  and  what  was  wrong.  If  that 
were  so,  it  seemed  to  him  to  get  rid  of  the 
only  argument,  if  argument  it  oould  bs 
lied,  for  letting  the  law  take  ita  o 


the  act,  for  he  thought  that  was  an  inac- 
curate expression.  He  could  hardly  bring 
himself  to  conceive,  that  a  person  having 
all  his  senses  about  him  would  commit  an 
atrocity  so  great  as  bad  been  perpetrated 
in  the  late  case,  but  the  character  of  the 
act  would  depend  on  the  state  of  mind  im- 
mediately before  or  about  the  time  of  ' 


call 

on  persons  in  that  state  of  mind.  It  i 
stud  lunadcs  were  capable  of  being  deterzed 
by  the  fear  of  punishment.  That  a{qiUgd 
only  to  persona  who  were  w>  &r  sabe  as  to 
be  capable  of  distinguishing  between  right 
and  wrong,  and  there  were  many  such, 
although  they  might  have  a  tiatural  in* 
Unnity  of  mind,  or  a  morbid  affection  of 
the  understanding.  You  mnsttakea  per- 
son who  was  so  mt  deprived  of  his  resam 
be  incapable  of  diBtinguishlng  ri^it 
rroog ;  on  such  a  mison,  he  anue- 
bended,  the  motive  alluded  to  would  bare 


no  influence,  or  it  could  only  operate  on 
persons  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  and 
sutgected  to  ita  discipline  which  might 
constrain  them  to  a  certain  d^ree  of  re- 
gularity in  c«iduct;  but  he  thon^t  it 
could  hare  no  effect  on  persons  not  under 
restraint,  and  moving  abont  in  sode^.  It 
oNnroission.  If  the  perpetrator  knew  what  had  been  said,  that  peraons  in  a  louttic 
he  was  doing,  if  he  bad  taken  his  precau-  '  asylum  knew  they  were  safe  from  the  law. 
tions  to  accomplish  bis  purpose,  if  he  kneiv  :  gu^h  instances  mi^t  ban  occumd,  bat 
atthetimeofdoingthedcspeisteact, thatit  .he  believed  they  were  very  ran.  From 
was  forbidden  by  the  law,  that  was  his  test  his  experience,  he  believed  it  wry  nnlf 
of  sanity ;  he  cared  not  what  Judge  gave  ,  happened  that  a  person  deranged  was  at 
another  test,  he  should  go  to  his  grave  in  the  time  aware  of  his  derangement.  Ik 
the  belief  that  it  was  the  real,  sound,  and  I  knew,  and  he  had  been  often  told,  that 
.  ivUnvml  tt,P   "'■1"«  j  persons  in  a  state  of  convalescence,  n — 


consistent  test.     He  believed  the  j 


meant  nothing  else  than  this ;  he  believed,  j  Bering  from  their  inaanity,  were  aware  that 
if  called  before  their  Lordships,  as  he  hoped  they  had  been  deranged;  but,  while  la^ 
and  trusted  tliey  would  be,  that  they  would  bouring  under  the  insanity,  they  had  no 
be  found  to  main  nothing  else.  He  had  j  conception  of  its  ^■itittt™^-  It  appeared 
troubled  their  Lordships  with  these  ob-  <  very  strange  that  any  persons  should  be 
nervations,  because  he  had  thought  it  his    lubouring  under  a  ddusion,  and  yet  be 


bounden  duty  not  to  avoid  a  painful  sub- 
ject, when  it  was  important,  merely  be- 
cause it  was  painful. 

Lord  Collen/wm  thought  it  was  impos- 
sible to  listen  to  any  doctrine  which  pro- 
posed to  punish  persons  labouring  under 
-  insane  delugions.  Their  Lordships  could 
not  mean  to  say,  that  the  man  who  was  in- 
"   '   '  log   bet 

{k:j 


aware  that  it  was  a  delusion ;  in  bct>  if 
they  were  aware  of  their  state,  there  ooiild 
be  no  delusipn.  He  begged  thdr  Leed- 
shipa  to  beware  how  tbey  tbougfat  of 
making  the  law  enlnect  sneh  JpBnons  to 
punishment,  nnlees  tber  could  find  a  Bind 
diseased  senaiUe  of  the  niaiaae  under  i^cb 
it  was  lahourioe.  He  did  not  see  bow  a 
more  accurate  aefinttk»  <rf  ioainity  coold 


TS9 

be  girea  thin  that  wliicfa  wu  st  piMuit' 
Iiid  down  bjr  the  law.  All  that  the  L«- 
gUlature  could  do  wu  to  IcMp  the  law  ia 
a  proptr  itate ;  the  judge  would  esplaio 
ita  dictatei  to  the  jurjr,  and  then  the  jury, 
in  eacb  particular  caae,  muit  apply  them 
according  to  the  circumetancee.  He  could 
not  help  thinking,  that  if  juriei  had  always 
acted  up  to  the  true  apint  of  the  law,  and 
had  adhered  to  the  definition  which  the 
law  fixed,  ginng  their  rerdicis  nccordingljr, 
tho*e  difficultiei  which  were  so  much  the 
■ubject  of  diicuaaion  would  not  have  ariaen. 
He  apprehended,  that  to  the  conduct  of 
jurlea  much  of  the  feeling  eziiting  on  this 
■ubject  waa  to  be  aacribed.  But  this  vaa 
a  miarortuite  liable  to  ariae  in  the  execution 
of  all  lawa,  and  waa  not  a  matter  of  sur- 
prue.  He  entirely  agreed  that  a  comulta- 
tioo  with  the  learned  judges  wouhl  be  rery 
desirablei  not  from  any  doubt  he  enter- 
tained aa  to  what  waa  the  law  or  what 
were  the  ojuniona  of  authorities,  hut  be- 
cause he  thought  such  a  step  would  lead 
to  uniformity  of  practice,  and  would  be  a 


leaaou  to  judges  to  take  the  law  from  the 
highest  possible  authorities,  that  they 
might  know  what  the  law  was  and  fiuth- 
fully  carry  it  into  eflecL  His  noble  and 
learned  Friend  had  not  opened  the  other 
part  of  the  subject.  Anxious  as  he  should 
be  to  take  all  stepa  which  woald  be  for  the 
public  protection,  and  add  to  the  security 
of  the  members  of  the  community,  he  con- 
fessed he  should  riew  with  the  greatest 
jealousy  any  measure  to  facilitate  the  con- 
finement of  individuals  cm  the  ground  of 
insanity.  This  was  a  auligect  of  very 
gieat  difficulty,  and  he  should  be  ready 
to  consider  any  scheme  that  might  he 
proposed,  but  he  hoped  hia  noI&  and 
learned  Friend  would  hear  in  mind 
the  latitude  of  definition  whkh  medical 
men  were  Tcry  apt  to  attribute  to  the 
notion  of  insanity.  There  was  a  well- 
known  story  of  an  eminent  medical  practi- 
tioner who,  on  surprise  being  expreesed  by 
the  examining  counsel  at  the  latitude  of 
his  definition,  answared  him  bv  saying, 
that,  in  truth,  he  did  not  think  there  were 
a  great  many  persons  who  had  a  mind 
altogether  sound.  That  was  the  danger 
which  a  rery  latge  proportioQ  of  medical 
men  were  apt  to  Ml  into.  There  was 
great  danger  in  permitting  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  to  be  infringed  on  the  ground 
of  insanily.  After  sM,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  medical  opinions  would  not 
have  f^rrat  weight  with  a  court.  The  statute 
«f  GporgeSrdseemed  tohimtogire powers  I  the  beneh,  and  a  brigbl  eian 
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Bufficiwt  fbr  tba  restraint  of  daagOMB 
luBaticsj  it  did  not  occur  to  hin  ham 
these  powers  oould  be  extettded  with  da* 
regard  to  the  preaerrstioo  of  the  Ubartr  Of 
the  subject.  fTba  Lord  Chamodlar  i 
They  may  be  nHtflned  during  bar  Mitfai 
ty's  pleasure.3  That  law  autbcrijod  IIm 
restraint  of  persona  labouring  under  de- 
rangement, and  who  there  was  ifsmi  t* 
suppose  tneditated  aoma  uiUaTful  act. 
They  couldnotbereatraimdoiitlMgniud 
of  derangement  solely,  for  datupaeat 
might  tue  a  rery  innocent  shape.  Tlii 
law,  he  apprehended,  already  gar*  Mia. 
cient  power  for  the  confinement  and  on* 
of  such  persons.  Whether  it  prondad 
duly  for  their  detention,  or  for  tMr  dit- 
posal  while  in  confinement,  might  be  nat- 
ter for  conuderation,  but  in  extending  ita 
powers  tbey  would  be  treading  on  nry 
dangerous  ground. 

Lord  CampbtU  thought  ]t  hb  doty  to 
express  shoTlly  the  result  of  a  very  km^ 
experience  on  this  subject,  and  a  very  loag 
attention  to  it.  In  the  first  place,  ba 
should  be  very  sorry,  for  (he  sake  of  iba 
character  of  the  administration  of  iosUoe 
In  this  country,  if  an;  doubt  were  tnrowB 
on  the  verdict  in  a  late  trial  at  the  Cenlnl 
Criminal  Court,  and  he  was  sure  it  waa 
not  St  b11  intended  by  his  noble  aod 
learned  Friend,  who  addressed  their  Lord- 
ships second  on  this  occasion,  to  throw 
any  doubt  upon  it.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  at  all  that  M'Nau^ten  waa  pro- 
perly acquitted ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  ha 
muit  Bgree  with  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend,  that  it  would  have  been  mneb 
more  satisfactory  if  the  trial  had  gone  to 
ita  natural  conclusion — if  there  bad  been 
a  reply  from  the  Solicitor-general,  aod  a 
summing  up  from  the  learned  judge.  Hia 
noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the  Wool- 
sack bad  said  that  the  law  was  very  ac- 
cnralely  laid  down  by  the  learned  judg*. 
But  what  did  that  signify  after  he  bad 
stopped  the  trial,  and  the  prisoner  waa 
subuaniially  acquitted  ?  The  play  «as 
over:  the  judge  asked  the  Solieitor-ga- 
neral  if  he  could  rebut  the  evidoace  that 
had  been  brought  forward,  because,  if  be 
could  not.  it  would  be  vain  lo  proceed 
further.  The  Rolicilor-genersl  said,  b* 
could  not,  and  that  he  thought  it  bis  doty 
not  to  press  the  case  further.  He  did  not 
wisb  to  throw  the  sifghtcst  refiscttou  on 
thst  moll  di<tinguished  judge.  Chief 
Jiisiice  Tiiidut.  who  was  an  ornammi  lo 
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highest  qntlities  that  could  adorn  it;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  did  regret  that 
that  learned  judge  should  have  been 
eo  much  impressed  by  the  evidence 
^ven  by  the  individual  witnesses  that 
he  should  have  thought  it  right  to  take 
that  course  on  the  trial.  The  impression 
on  the  public  mind  was,  that  if  a  certain 
number  of  medical  witnesses,  generally 
called  mad  doctors,  had  come  into  court 
and  said  that  in  their  opinion  the  prisoner 
was  insane  when  he  committed  the  act, 
the  trial  was  to  be  stopped — cadit  questio. 
He  agreed  with  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  who  spoke  second,  that  the  ques- 
tions as  to  the  prisoner's  sanity  ought  not  to 
have  been  put  to  them^that  was  a  ques- 
tion for  the  jury,  and  not  for  the  witnesses. 
It  would  be  most  dangerous  if  it  were  to 
go  abroad  that  the  mere  expression  of  a 
medical  man's  opinion  roust  be  taken  as 
conclusive.  He  knew  a  very  distinguished 
nedical  practitioner,  Dr.  Haslam,  who 
went  a  great  deal  further  than  the  other 
gentleman  referred  to  by  his  noble  and 
iearued  Friend  who  had  spoken  last.  Dr. 
Haslam  said,  '*  not  that  there  were  many 
who  were  more  or  less  insane,  or  that  all 
of  ut  had  been  insane  at  one  period  of  our 
lives,  but  that  we  all  were  insane.  [Lord 
Brcmgham:  **  I  have  heard  him  say  it.**] 
He  bad  heard  him  say  it  repeatedly,  and 
Dr.  Haslam  would  have  been  ready  to 
prove  it.  It  would  be  a  most  dangerous 
latitude  of  construction,  to  allow  any  per- 
son to  call  himself  insane,  and  plead  im- 
punity for  a  murder  committed  in  open 
day.  The  trial  to  which  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  on  the  Woolsack  referred 
was  very  different  indeed  from  that  of 
M'Naughten.  It  was  proved  on  the  former 
occasion  that  Hatfield  had  been  in  the 
army,  had  received  a  severe  wound  on  his 
head,  and  been  discharged  from  a  military 
hospital  for  being  insane.  Within  three 
days  o^  commiuiog  the  act  for  which  he 
was  tried,  he  believed  himself  to  be  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  at  other  times  uttered 
the  most  dreadful  blasphemies.  Within 
a  few  hours  before,  he  made  an  attempt 
CO  the  life  of  his  own  child,  only  eight 
months  old,  whom  he  most  tenderly  loved. 
Lord  Kenyon,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
whole  country,  stopped  the  trial,  and  the 
prisoner  was  from  thenceforth  an  object 
of  compassion,  and  not  of  punishment. 
He  entirely  concurred  in  the  view  taken 
tiy  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  who  spoke 
last.     He  thought  the  law  of  England  on 


this  subject  admitted  of  no  alteration.  Aa 
the  law  now  stood,  partial  insanity  did  not 
give  any  immunity  from  pnnishroent,  and 
as  this  was  a  subject  which  excited  much 
interest,  he  would  beg  ):ermission  to  read 
to  their  Lordships  a  short  extract  from 
the  treaties  of  Hale  on  this  subject : 

''  Partial  insanity  is  no  excuse ;  this  im  the 
coDdition  of  very  many,  especially  melancholy 
persons,  who,  for  the  most  part,  discover  their 
defect  in  excessive  fears  and  griefs,  and  yet 
are  not  wholly  destitute  of  the  use  of  reason  ; 
and  this  partial  insanity  seems  not  to  ezcase 
them  in  the  committing  any  offence^  for  it  is 
matter  capital.  It  is  very  difficult  to  deter*, 
mine  the  mdivisible  line  that  divides  perfect 
and  partial  insanity;  but  it  must  rest  upoa 
circumstances  duly  to  be  weighed  and  con* 
sidered  both  by  judge  and  jury,  lest  on  the 
one  side  there  be  a  kind  of  inhumanity  towards 
the  defects  of  human  nature,  or,  on  the  other 
side,  too  great  an  indulgence  given  to  great 


crimes. 


As  partial  insanity  did  not  excuse  from 
punishment,  it  was  necessary  to  prove  that 
the  person  was  labouring  under  a  delusion 
at  the  time,  which  led  to  the  commission 
of  the  act,  and  that  he  was  not  conscious 
of  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong, 
as  to  observing  the  law  or  violating  it.  He 
agreed  with  what  Lord  Coke  had  said, 
that  to  execute  a  madman  was  a  miserable 
spectacle,  contrary  to  humanity  and  jusr- 
tice,  and,  above  all,  offering  no  example 
to  others ;  it  would  excite  the  horror  of 
mankind,  and  would  only  serve  to  intro- 
duce confusion  of  right  and  wrong,  ao4 
bring  the  administration  of  justice  into  open 
disgrace.  But  then  he  (Lord  Campbell) 
did  heartily  desire  that  the  law  might  be 
laid  down  in  a  more  authoritative  manner, 
and  for  that  reason  he  perfectly  agreed 
with  the  expediency  of  the  suggestion 
made  by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  of 
calling  the  judges  together.  The  public 
mind  was  in  considerable  alarm  on  this 
subject.  The  public  had  been  inundated 
by  medical  books  calculated  very  much 
to  mislead  juries  in  the  case  of  future 
trials  of  a  similar  kind.  Those  books 
spoke  of  what  they  were  pleased  to 
call  a  homicidal  propensity,  and  con- 
tended that  no  man,  under  the  influeoee 
of  such  a  homicidal  propensity,  should 
be  held  liable  for  his  acts.  Dr.  Alison, 
speaking  on  the  subject,  said  :— * 

<<  Few  men  are  mad  about  others,  or  about 

things  in  general,  but  many  are  mad  abotit 

themselves ;  though  a  man  understand  the  dif- 

fierence  between  right  and  wrong  in  the  oaic 
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of  othen,  he  nay  b«  under  a  delndon  with 
respect  to  iiis  own  caie«  and  thm  be  in  a  state 
of  mental  alienation^  which  makes  him  not 
responsible  for  his  own  acts." 

And,  again,  the  aame  writer  said  : — 

^  For  example,  a  mad  person  may  be  aware 
that  murder  is  a  crime,  but  may  believe  that 
a  particular  homicide  is  in  no  way  blameable, 
because  he  may  believe  that  ceruin  persons 
have  entered  into  conspiracies  against  him,  or 
that  some  one  person  may  he  his  mortal 
enemy." 

Now,  if  this  view  of  the  case  were  at 
all  correct,  there  was  no  doubt  that  a 
man,  acting  under  the  influence  of  un* 
founded  jealousy,  might  murder  the  ob- 
ject of  his  suspicion,  and  afterwards  be 
acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  For 
these  reasons  be  wished  that  the  law  might 
be  laid  down  in  an  authoritative  manner 
by  the  judges.  He  bad  looked  into  all 
the  cases  that  had  occurred  since  Arnold's 
case,  and  looking  to  the  directions  of  the 
judges  in  the  eases  of  Arnold,  of  Lord 
Ferrers,  of  Bellingham,  of  Oxford,  of 
Francis,  and  of  M'Nagbteo,  he  must  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  there  was  a  wide 
difference  both  in  meaning  and  in  words 
in  their  description  of  the  law.  He  would 
repeat,  therefore,  that  an  authoritative 
statement  of  the  law  would  be  highly 
desirsUe,  and,  if  Decessaiy,  a  declaratory 
act  should  be  passed.  There  was  the 
case  of  Wood,'  mentioned  by  Lord  Er- 
skine.  The  man  was  supposed  to  be  in- 
sane, and  under  that  belief  was  conflned 
in  a  lunatic  asylum  in  Londoti.  He  in- 
dicted thoee  who  bad  taken  bim  Into  cus- 
tody,  and  at  the  trial  be  was  cross-ex- 
amined for  more  than  an  hour  with  a 
view  of  showing  his  insanity,  but  ao  cau- 
tious was  he  that  be  completely  baffled 
the  counsel  who  conducted  the  cross- 
examination.  At  last  the  right  spring  was 
touched,  and  the  insanity  of  the  prosecu* 
tor  clearly  disclosed.  This  was  at  West- 
minster ;  and  the  prosecutor  then  laid  an 
indictment  at  London.  He  was  now  on 
his  guard,  and  no  cross-examination  was 
able  to  betray  him  into  a  manifestation 
of  insanity.  The  only  mode  of  proving 
the  man  insane  was  to  call  the  short-band 
writer,  who  read  his  notes  on  the  former 
tria^,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
prosecutor  had  said  be  vras  the  redeemer 
of  mankind,  or  aome  other  phrase  which 
implied  a  delusion  of  an  equallv  suiking 
kind  under  which  the  man  was  labouring. 
There  was  only  one  more  subject  to  which 
he- was  desiroos  of  refeniog,  nantly,  thn 


tr  in  which  these  vnhippv'pttpb 
treated  who  were  acquitlad  am  Om 


manner 
were 

plea  of  insanity.  The  prassot  pliA 
most  mischievous.  The  JPSrtoa  so  ao- 
quitted  was  conflned  io  w^^^n^ 
he  became  a  public  ehancter; 
only  an  object  of  curiosity,  hot  eensi  4if 
courtesy  and  respect.  He  beUetedt  that 
these  cases  bad  multi|died  of  lata*  tnm  m 
desire  to  obtain  the  cossfort,  the  noloiiBty« 
and  the  induleenoes  which  wms  sappnad 
to  be  enjoyed  by  individuals  aeqnitlad  oa 
such  grounds.  A  man  aequitlcd  oa  iha 
score  of  insanity  ought  to  be  Nsaoaad 
from  the  public  eye,  and  heard  of  as  litlla 
as  possible  afterwards.  With  these  la- 
marks,  he  would  leave  the  8ttb|eet  tatiialy 
in  tho  bands  of  his  uohla  and  laaraad 
Friend,  with  whose  views  he  aatiral|  aoik 
curred. 

The  Lord  CkatuMar  said,  thara  waald 
be  no  necessity  of  legjUating  as  to  IIm 
disposal  of  persons  acquitted  on  the  graaad 
of  insanity,  as  the  law  already  gave  bar 
Majesty  the  power  of  coofioiog  thaea  ia 
such  a  manner  as  she  might  coasider  asoat 
advisable  for  the  safety  of  the  pablie.  Tha 
subject  had  attracted  the  attentioa  of  bar 
Majesty's  Government,  and  tbey  waia  of 
opinion  that  an  individual  eo  diaaaa* 
stanced  ouriit  not  to  be  made  a  pahUe 
spectacle  of  in  his  confineaienL  As  it  was 
their  Lordships*  wish  that  thejadipshoald 
be  summoned  to  give  their  opwioa,  ha 
would  take  g^t  care  that  they  shaald  ha 
called. — Their  Lordships  adjonraed. 
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M iNum.]  Niw  Warn  OBMnsob— Fior  Blpss  ia  Uw 
room  of  ThonMt  PHDiMrtaB,  Eiqi  Sltawd  of  dw  CMam 
Handrads^rdr  CMBbrUft  Borai«h.  ia  Ite  noHi  if  sa 

Nbw  Mimum  Swosji.- 

Eiq^  ft*  Warwick  CovBty  (NocUmr 

MathMon,  Wtq.,  ftir  AAtartoa. 
aiua.    PaiSg    1>   Mailer  t  ItaiM  M atfay. 

r-  Pa«BbrakanTiadt(IitiMd>. 

PHmU^l*-    Sndaay,  ala.  Dnia^tt 

boart  St  RdMHWalwaarlBt 

Livarpoot  Plia  Piaviaiioa  i 

HoaM  itoiidt  Lm^  Gait  MiUiiriMn  mMMfii 

baigh  «mI  Glamoir  Ualoa  OanL 

f*-  CanaartiMB  Marlwtf  t  OlMfoa  Oif  aai 

Gait   OnAoa   ladowiai   faiyiri   CoaUanw  wg 

CnaafloidMdBtipcrRaadt  I^ady  FhttvaoA 

Uattaayt 
dfla  aaS  Brigliloa  RaUaay . 
Paiiimaa  PaaMnraow     Sy  Mr.  DasMiw  Mi; 
aai  Mr.  Slaart  Wertky*  tnm 


or  tfca  Saai  aff  St  Jm^  aai 
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tm,  and  Liefafldd,  agafaMt  tbe  EwfariMtical  CouittBiO.— 
By  Sir  O.  Stsmitoa.  firom  Havant.  Bath,  Wlnduitv,  and 
the  Sodety  Ibr  the  Prerention  of  Cruelty  to  Anlmab, 
agafaift  Dog  Cartk— By  Sir  D.  Noixeyt,  and  Mr.  F. 
Frendi,  from  Tybohaa,  Elphin  and  Dooeraili,  for  the 
Repeal  of  the  Irish  Poor-law  Act— By  Mr.  S.  Crawft»d» 
from  Fdliqg,  Harwich,  and  Rochdale,  ft>r  the  Total  and 

Immediate  Repeal  of  the  Com  and  Pnnritioa  Lawi. 

By  Mr.  Plumtree,  from  the  Iile  of  Thanet,  Easfaigwold, 
CridKhowell  and  Eait  Ashford,  for  the  Repeal  of  the 
Births.  Deaths,  and  Marriages  Ragtetradoa  Act— Flom 
Artagh,  and  Pohahan,  hi  fliTour  of  the  Medical  Charities 
(Ireland)  BilU-From  Norwich,  agafaist  a  Part  of  the 
Americni  Treaty.— From  Wigtown,  ibr  ReMef  to  School- 
masters in  ScotUmd.— From  Bandon,  Brinny,  and  Desert- 
more  fiir  Inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  New  Poor-law. 
—From  John  B.  Budutooe,  for  the  Repeal  of  an  Act 
concerning  Theatrical  Entertainments.— From  Coventry, 
and  Abdoo,  for  Churdi  Extension.— From  Birmingham, 
for  ProTision  for  Cliaplains  to  Colonial  Bishops. 

Earthquake  in  the  West  Indies,] 
Mr.  Mackinnon^  seeing  the  noble  Lord  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  in  his 
place,  wished  to  ask  him  a  question  which 
deeply  affected  the  West  Indian  interests, 
and  more  especially  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  of  Antigaa.  At  a  large  meeting 
which  took  place  on  Saturday  last,  he  was 
requested  to  put  a  question  to  the  noble 
Lord,  in  consequence  of  the  very  awful 
calamity  which  had  recently  befallen  those 
islands.  The  question  he  wished  to  ask 
the  noble  Lord  was,  whether  or  not  it  were 
the  intention  of  her  Majesty's  Government 
to  make  an  advance  on  a  loan  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  island  of  Antigua  who  had 
suffered  so  severely  by  the  late  earthquake, 
and  also  whether  it  were  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  advance,  not  as  a  loan, 
but  as  a  grant,  a  sum  of  money  for  the 
purpose  of  rebuilding  the  cathedral  and 
all  the  public  buildings  of  Antigua,  which 
had  been  levelled  to  the  dust  by  the  late 
severe  visitation  ? 

Lord  Stanley  said,  that  in  answer  to  the 
question  put  to  him  by  the  bon.  Gentle- 
man, he  begged  to  say  that  on  Thursday 
last  the  Government  for  the  first  time  re- 
ceived information,  and  that  not  in  a  de- 
tailed manner,  of  the  dreadful  visitation 
which  had  come  upon  the  West  India 
colonies.  It  appeared  that  the  event  took 
place  on  the  8th  of  February,  and  the 
last  accounts  which  had  been  received 
from  the  West  Indies  were  dated  the  10th 
and  13th  of  the  same  month  ;  it  must  be, 
therefore  quite  clear  to  the  House,  that 
the  accounts  as  yet  received  must  be  very 
imperfect  as  to  the  eztei^t  of  the  distress 
and  loss  occasioned  by  this  calamity.  At 
the  same  time,  he  had  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  account  which  his  bon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Mackinnon)  had  received  of  the  event 
was  at  all  exaggerated.    By  tbe  interpo* 


|.  sition  of  Providence,  the  lots  of  life  bad 
been  very  small,  but  the  House  must  be 
prepared  to  learn  that  there  bad  been  an 
extremely  large  amount  of  damage  soa- 
tained,  both  of  public  and  private  property. 
It  was  satisfactory  to  know,  that  through- 
out tbe  colonies  of  Antigua,  St.  Kitt*t» 
Montserrat,   and  Nevis,  from  which  ac- 
counts had  been  received,  the  best  pos- 
sible spirit  prevailed  among  all  classes  of 
the    population,   and    that    in    Antigua, 
where  the  distress  had  been  most  sevcYa 
and  tbe  damage  great,  all  classes  were^ 
exerting  themselves  in   the  most  praiae- 
worthy  manner,  and  co-operating,  not  only 
for  the  prevention  of  riot  and  disorder, 
but  in  providin|  such  temporary  remedies 
as  could  be  applied  to  a  calamity  which 
was  peculiarly  aggravated,  because  falling 
on  the  machinery  of  the  colony  when  the 
crops  were  about  to  be  manufactured.  He 
felt  he  ought  not  to  omit  this  opportunity 
of  addini(,  that  in    a  despatch  he  had 
received  from  the  Governor,  Sir  C.  Fitzroy, 
and  which  he  had  the  commands  of  her 
Majesty  to  lay  on  the  Table,  testimony 
was  borne  highly  crediuble  to  the  labour- 
ing  population  of  the  islands,  not.  only, 
with  regard  to  their  abstinence  from  all 
plunder  and  riot,  but,  although  material 
sufferers  themselves,  all  of  the  moat  rea- 
pectable  among  them  had  associated  toge-' 
ther,  and  bound  themselves  by  a  voluntary 
agreement,  notwithstanding  the  extraor- 
dinary demand  for  labour,  not  to  adk  or 
accept  anything  above  the  ordmary  aver- 
age amount  of  wages  in  the  colony.   With 
regard  to  the  questions  which  had  been 
asked,   he  did  not  know  that  he    could 
give  any  definite  answer  at  the  present 
moment.    At  the  same  time,  he  could  feel 
but  little  doubt  that  when  the  details  of. 
the  calamity  should  be  received  in  thia 
country  it  would  be  bis  duty  to  ask  the 
House  for  some  assistance,  in  the  way  of 
loan,    in  order  to  enable  the   colony  to 
sustain  the  heavy  calamity  with  which  it 
had  been  visited.    Of  course,  with  regard 
both  to  the  amount  and  the  conditions  of 
that  loan  it  would  be  premature  in  him, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  now,  to  make 
anv  statement  to  the  House.    He  would 
only  say,  that  if  any  assisUoce  should  be. 
asked,  it  would  be  not  in  the .  riiape  of  a 
grant  bat  of  a  loan,  to  enable  the  colony 
to  sustain  iu  credit  at  the  preaent  eriaia  dT. 
afiaira. 


Law  Of.  NATnAXiiaMiM.]      Mr, 
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be  AoM  kam  tmf 
nrt0  dbt  slate  «f  dbt  hv  aftctiig 


9ir  JoMf  GMkM  Mid,  Afllwilh  pr- 
ftfcsn  to  nw  cspMicBcy  of  son  ao  m* 
qoirj,  bo  etftaioiy  tboold  bote  oo  obfcc 
tioo  to  tbo  oppoiofct  of  a  coaMHUco, 
to  bo  iHBitad  to  a  otrtain  ostcot.  Ho 
«aa  ooi  |ifO|iawd  to  mbont  to  a  Sdect 
Coanoiltao  tbo  oooititotioBal  qontioo 
wbclbor  or  aol  it  wooM  bo  oxpadiaot 
to  foptalio  aMKb  of  tbo  Act  of  Stttlo- 
smt  at  pffododcd  tbo  rigbt  of  aKaat 
Mttiof  10  PafKaaMOt  or  ia  tbo  Prity 
CooaeiL  Uadtr  tbat  liaiitalioo  ho 
bod  ao  otjactiOB  to  sobaMt  to  a  cooinit- 
tto  tbo  qacfltioo  wbotbor  it  was  oxpedieot 
to  gnut  tbo  rifbta  of  aataralnatiooy  bj 
act  of  Parlianwot  or  by  lottert  pateat,  to 
bo  graotcd  by  bar  Mqoatyt  oader  the 
rftpooiSNlity  of  bcr  Majoity'f  Priry 
Coaodh 

CoMMKKCS  WITH  Staiw.]  Mr.  UM' 
bj^  aikod  wbttber  it  woro  tme,  tbat  tbo 
Portafotfo  goftraoMOt  bid  oflRmd  to  •U 
low  tbo  iotmlactioa  of  oor  couoo  aiaaa- 
factarot  at  a  ctrtaiD  ad  valorem  duty,  pio- 
vided  we  admitted  tbeir  wioae  at  the  saoie 
ad  valorem  dutyf  He  aleo  wiebed  to 
bnow  wbetber  tbo  rigbt  boo.  Barooet,  tbo 
Fiftt  Lord  of  the  traaiory,  ooald  bow  give 
aoy  eiplanatioo  at  to  the  state  of  oar 
oomaiercial  oMOtiatioBS  with  Spaio  t 

Sir  JZ.  Peerreplied,  that  comaiooica* 
tioos  bad  passed  betweeo  tbie  Oo?eroateai 
aod  tbe  Spaoisb  sad  Portafoeee  goforn- 
ments,  with  tbe  view  of  prooioliog  the  io- 
crease  of  cooiaiefeisi  iatetcoorte;  bat, 
those  coaioioBications  ooC  havtof  beea 
brooght  6oslly  to  a  cloae,  it  was  not  at  all 
conststent  with  his  doty  to  sute  tbe  ef* 
feet  of  aoy  of  the  propoeals  that  had  beea 
made.  ' 

EmoaATiov— BouvTT  Noras.]  Mr. 
£ioart  wttbed  to  ssk  a  qoestioo  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  Sute  for  tbe 
Ck>lonie8.  It  had  been  the  costooi  of  soaw 
of  the  colonisi  goferameots  to  issoa  boNuoty 
orders  for  the  eocoarsjgeaieot  of  emigra* 
tioo.  These  orders  hacf  bsea  recently  eaa- 
pended,  and  he  wished  to  ask  whether  it 
was  intended,  that  these  orders  shoold  be 
renewed  or  permanently  discontinoed  T 

Lord  Sitmkf  was  aaderstood  te  aay^ 


q» 


icaa  AT  BoLTQV.]  Da. 
eo  tbo  aMtiia  waa  wat  Ibr 
m  n  Mttoa  of  m^ftjt 
bis  i  jasli6eMOT,  to  aet 
with  Hoaaa  aMi  tbo  pMie 
respect  to  soma  steleaMiM 
do  do  ing  tbo  debate  oo  the 
.  lo  tbe  diecwisiaB  oi 
icks  it  waa  slated,  thai  th 
aao  receifod  tba  appiobaliaa 
and  tbal  tbo  Oosaraawt  bai,  so 
eo  reqaested  te  sialio 
I  Di  «cks  b  tbal  locality 
was  eotertaiaedt  ia 
1841,  loe  right  boa.  Baiwal,  tba 
tary  of  tate  for  tba  Hoate 
wrote  te  the  nmyor  of  Boitea  a 
petatei  d  appropriate  lotterupoa  tba  aab» 
ject.  1  lOMgisiratei  of  Boitea,  bowovoTt 
oo  recer  ing  this  commanicatioB,  called 
together  the  principal  rato-payars  of  tba 
town,  and  resolatioas  were  adopted,  which 
showed  that  they  were deddedlyoppoeed 
te  tbe  erection  of  barracks.  Tba  boo. 
M  thea  read  the  reeolntioas.    Tbo 

n      iiM  «  sUted,  tbat  tbe  ooodact  of  Iba 
nts,  under  their  onesampled  nri* 
had  been  each  as  te  show,  twl 
7  force  was  necessary ;  thai  tha 
jers  viewed  in  the  mofMntut  aft 
indication  of  the  mtentioa  of 
nit  tebriag  tbe  country  OMlar  m 
of  milttery  despotism,  bariaf  for 
the  maintenance  of  an  abase; 
inai  they  were  of  opioioa,  tbal  it  waa 
it     Mt  te  assist  in  any  arrangeawate 
r  tbeir  object  tbe  omking  Boitea 
'  stetion.    He  would  aol  iattwdo 
ir  anon  the  Hoom.  «g  he  tboagbl 
d      >ugh  to  s»     rhat  bo  waa 
a  10      uag  wl      he  I    1  dona,  that 
D  1      mftieai^ytP 
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TeDience  to  the  public  senrice.  Some 
commqDicatioD  took  place  between  bim 
(the  Attorney-general)  and  the  hon«  Mem- 
ber for  Satherlandshire  (Mr.  D.  Dnndat), 
who  appeared  for  one  of  the  prisoners ; 
and  he  was  informed  that  as  the  presence 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  required 
in  London,  it  was  intended  by  the  defend- 
ant to  call  in  his  place  a  person  named 
Wilcox,  who,  it  was  supposed,  was  in  at- 
tendance as  a  witness  for  the  prosecution* 
A  communication  was  made  to  him  (the 
Attorney-general)  that  if  it  was  intended 
to  call  Wilcox,  Mr.  Feargos  O'Connor  was 
willing  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
J.  Graham)  should  return  to  London,  as 
he  expected  to  get  from  Wilcox  all  the  in- 
formation he  wished  to  obtain  from  the 
right  hon.  Baronet.  His  (the  Attorney- 
general's)  intention  was,  from  a  regard  to 
the  interests  of  the  country,  to  have  ex- 
amined Wilcox,  irrespective  of  any  such 
arrangement  as  that  to  which  he  had  al- 
luded. The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Sotherlandshire  also  conceived  that  the 
further  attendance  of  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net would  be  unnecessary ;  and  he  (the 
Attorney-general),  therefore,  publicly  in- 
formed the  learned  judge  of  this  arrange- 
ment. He  could  not  recollect,  at  this 
moment)  for  what  precise  object  Wilcox 
was  called  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution ; 
hut  he  did  remember  that  his  evidence 
was  necessary  for  the  identification  of 
some  of  the  defendants  with  certain  trans- 
actions which  occurred  during  the  out- 
break in  Lancashire.  Wilcox  was  ex- 
amined for  the  prosecution,  and  he  was 
then  cross-examined  bv  Mr.  O'Connor 
with  reference  altogether  to  certain  com- 
munications made  by  him  to  the  Home 
Department.  He  had  objected  at  the 
time  to  this  line  of  examination,  stating 
that  although  he  did  not  wish  to  place 
Mr.  O'Connor  in  a  worse  position  than 
he  would  have  been  in  had  his  right  hon. 
Friend  (Sir  J.  Graham)  been  examined, 
he  must  put  it  to  the  Court  whether^  if 
that  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  been  un- 
der examination,  he  could  have  been  called 
upon  to  produce  the  communications  to 
which  reference  was  made;  and  the 
learned  judge  decided  that  if  those  com- 
munications were  made  to  the  right  hon* 
Gentleman  in  his  official  capacity,  he 
could  not  be  required  to  produce  them. 
He  could  assure  the  House  that,  through- 
out the  proceedings,  he  had  objected  to 
all  questions  which  could  tend  to  incDlpftte 


parties  who  were  not  before  the.  Court* 
Any  hon.  Member  who  had  read  the  pro- 
ceedings attentively,  must  have  observed 
that  he  (the  Attorney-general)  bad,  while 
he  endeavoured  to  bnng|  dbtinctly  befort 
the  Court  the  proceedings  of  the  defeid* 
ants  of  which  be  complained,  cautiously 
and  religiously  prevented,  as  far. as  hie 
could,  the  utterance  of  any  reflection  upon 
absent  persons,  and  the  moment  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  elicit  evidence  reflect- 
ing on  absent  persons,  with  regard  to  whom 
such  evidence  would  have  been  a  calumny, 
he  interposed  all  the  authority  which  he 
possessed  in  order  to  confine  the  investi- 
gation to  the  single  judicial  purpose  for. 
which  it  was  instituted. 

Mr.  M.  Oibum  had  not  imputed  to  the . 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney-general,  as  the 
prosecutor  in  the  cases  to  which  he  had 
alluded,  any  desire  to  inculpate  absrat 
parties.  Having  read  the  evidence  dirough* 
out  he  was  wifiingto  admit  that  the  hon 
and  learned  Member  didt  on  many  occa- 
sions, prevent  witnesses  from  making  state- 
ments which  would  have  tended  to  crimi- 
nate persons  who  were  not  present ;  but 
he  adhered  to  his  former  statement,  that 
in  the  course  of  the  trial  attempts  were 
made  of  so  marked  a  character  rcricf  of 
**  order/']  to  drag  m  the  names  of  absent 
individuals  [renewed  ihtmii  of  **  ord^, 
that  the  learned  judge 

The  Speaker  said,  the  hon.  Meoriitr 
must  be  aware  that  he  could  not  again 
address  the  House  on  the  subject  on  wnich 
he  had  befbre  spoken. 

Mr.  T.  DuMcombe  thought  it  right  to 
state  that  he  had  received  several  commu- 
nications with  reference  to  the  trials  to 
which  allusion  had  been  made,  and  he 
was  bound  to  say  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Attorney-general  had  given  universal  satis- . 
faction  to  men  of  all  parties. 

Thb  Halifax  Boak]>  of  Gva&di« 
AKs.]  Mr.  Ferrand  rose  to  move,  u  an 
amendment,  for 

<<  A  lUt  of  the  guardians  of  the  Halifex 
Union  who  assembled  at  the  Board,  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  Ist  day  of  March  instant^  speo* 
fying  the  ex  effido  suardians  lirom  the  eledted 
guardians;  also  a  list  of  the  guardians  who 
were  not  present,  spediying  the  er^^feas  guar* 
dians  firom  the  elected  gmudians;  .also  the 
name  of  the  Assistant  Poor  LaW  Commissioner 
who  attended  the  board;  also  a  .copy  of  their, 
minutes  and  proceedinp  as  widl  as.of .  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  hoard ;  also  acopgr 
ot  au  noaoss  givtii  ai  aaypreeeatig  mesung 
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an  attempt  was  made  to  draw  itatements 
from  him. 

Mr.  B,  Etcott  wished  to  know  whether 
the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester  was  in 
order  in  thus  introducing  a  question  aris- 
ing upon  a  trial  which  took  place  in  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  country  ? 

The  Speaker:  The  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester  is  in  order,  there  being  now  a 
question  before  the  House. 

•Mr.  Milner  Oibson  continued  : — ^The 
Attorney-general  called  as  a  witness  for  the 
prosecution  a  person  named  James  Wilcox, 
who  stated  as  it  appeared  tohin^from  a  peru- 
sal of  the  trial,  some  very  unimportant  facts, 
but  in  the  cross-examination  of  this  wit- 
ness by  Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  draw  from  him  statements 
calculated  to  inculpate  the  Anti-Corn-law 
League.  This  witness  stated  in  the  course 
of  his  examination,  that  previously  to  the 
trial  he  had  been  in  correspondence  with 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  and  he 
(Mr.  Gibson),  wished  to  ask  that  right 
hon.  Gentleman  whether  he  would  object 
to  lay  on  the  Table  of  the  House  any  let- 
lers  or  correspondence  which  had  passed 
between  himself  and  Mr.  James  Wilcox. 
Although  he  had  no  doubt,  that  all  the 
proceedings  connected  with  the  recent 
trials  had  been  perfectly  regular,  he  must 
confess  he  regarded  it  as  extraordinary, 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  James 
Graham),  who  was  subpoenaed  by  Mr. 
Feargus  O'Connor  as  a  witness  for  the 
defence,  should  have  been  allowed  to  leave 
Lancaster  on  condition  that  Mr.  James 
Wilcox,  a  witness  for  the  prosecution, 
should  be  called  in  his  stead.  He  thought 
it  strange  that  one  of  the  defendants 
should  substitute  a  witness  for  the  prose- 
cution for  a  person  whom  he  had  subpoe- 
naed in  his  own  defence.  He  had  derived 
the  information  which  he  possessed  on  this 
subject  from  reading  the  reports  of  the  trial 
in  the  newspapers,  and  if  he  had  mis-stated  j 
any  fact  he  hoped  that  some  hon.  Member 
would  correct  him.  He  had  no  doubt 
the  proceedings  had  been  quite  regular ; 
but  he  wished  to  know  whether  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  would  object  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  whole  correspondence  on  the 
subject  ? 

Sir  J.  Graham  would  endeavour  to  an- 
swer the  question  of  the  hon.  Member  as 
far  as  the  circumstances  to  which  he  had 
referred  came  within  his  own  knowledge^ 
He  had  been  informed  just  before  he  came 


down  to  the  House  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Manchester  intended  to  put  a  qnetlicm 
to  him  as  to  bis  correspondence  with  a 
person  named  Wilcox.  He  did  not  r^ 
member  ever  to  have  beard  the  name  of 
that  person  until  he  was  present  io  the 
Court-house,  at  Lancaster,  opon  a  sub- 
poena which  he  received  from  one  of 
the  defendants,  in  the  recent  trial,  when 
the  Attorney-general  informed  him  that 
his  presence  was  no  longer  necessary,  ae 
an  arrangement  had  been  made  that  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Wilcox  should  be 
called  in  his  place.  His  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  (the  Attorney-general)  would  stato 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  that  ar- 
rangement. Until  the  name  of  Jamea. 
Wilcox  was  mentioned  on  that  oecaMO, 
he  (Sir  J.  Graham)  was  not  aware  that 
he  had  ever  heard  of  that  person,  bat  it 
was  now  stated  that  in  the  course  of  the 
last  autumn  this  individual  addressed  a 
letter  to  him.  He  (Sir  J.  Graham)  had 
searched  the  public  records  of  his  office, 
as  well  as  his  private  correspoodence,  aad 
he  could  discover  no  trace  of  the  receipt 
of  any  such  letter,  or  of  any  answer  hav* 
ing  been  returned.  He  could  assure  the 
hon.  Member  that,  not  only  could  he  find 
no  trace  of  such  correspondence,  but  that 
he  had  not  the  slightest  recollection  of 
the  receipt  of  any  letter  from  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Wilcox.  At  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  he  received  very  numerous  com- 
munications by  letter  from  the  disturbed 
districts,  but  he  was  in  the  habit  of  send- 
ing all  letters  bearing  upon  the  transac 
tions  to  the  solicitor  who  was  employed 
by  the  Government  to  institute  prosecu- 
tions. He  had  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  communicating  with  that  officer  since 
the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester  intimated 
his  intention  of  proposing  this  question  ; 
but  he  would  apply  to  him,  and  perhaps 
he  might  possess  some  knowledge  of  the 
letter  referred  to. 

The  Attorney- general  said,  as  the  hon. 
Member  opposite  had  expressed  sorprisa 
that  a  witness  for  the  prosecution  shonU 
have  been  accepted  by  one  of  the  defend- 
ants in  the  place  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, it  might  be  satisfactory  for  him  to 
state  to  the  House  the  circumstances  wi- 
der which  the  arrangement  was  made. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Grahaa) 
was  subpoenaed  by  one  of  the  defendants 
to  attend  at  Lancaster,  and  he  accordingly 
proceeded  there,  although  his 
ftom  town  was  attended  inth  groal 
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of  Um  board  reUUimf  to  any  prooeediDf  or  rtto^ 
liitiop  adoptad  by  Iba  beard  of  tbe  lal  day  of 
Blaiab." 

Ha  felt  that  in  briogtng  forward  tbb 
motion  he  owed  aotne  apology  to  the  Houie 
and  to  tbe  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  tbe  Rzcheqoer.  He  had »  a 
few  daya  ago,  reqneated  the  production  of 
certain  papera  relative  to  the  proceediogt  of 
tbe  Halifax  Board  of  Ouardiana,  and  if 
tbe  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Jaroea  Graham) 
bad  acceded  to  that  reqyeat  it  would  not 
have  been  neceatary  for  him  to  adopt  hia 
preacnt  coarse.    In  tbe  diacharge  of  hia 

Kliamentary  dntiea  be  (Mr.  Ferrand) 
i  deemed  it  neceaaary  to  allude  to  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Clemanta,  an  Aaaiatant* 
Poor  Law  Commiaaioner.  He  atated  tbat» 
from  information  be  had  received  from 
private  aourcea,  and  from  public  papera, 
he  considered  that  Mr.  Clements  had  con- 
ducted himaelf  in  an  insolent  and  over- 
bearing manner  in  attempting  to  enforce 
the  Poor  Law  in  all  ita  rigour.  Mr.  Cle- 
mentSy  while  acting  at  tbe  Halifax  Board 
of  Guardians  had  thought  proper  to  assist 
in  paaaing  a  vote  of  censure  upon  his  (Mr. 
Ferrand's)  conduct  for  baviog  alluded  to 
him  in  tbe  Houae.  Ha  understood  that 
there  was  reaaon  to  believe  that  that  meet- 
ing, at  which  eighteen  guardiana  attended, 
waa  not  convened  by  a  proper  notice  issued 
by  tbe  clerk  to  tbe  whole  body  of  guar- 
dians. At  that  meeting  the  board  of 
guardians  resolved  that  a  atrong  athletic 
man  ahould  be  appointed,  at  a  weekly 
aalary,  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  taakmaater, 
for  the  purpose  of  applying  a  more  aevere 
teat  to  the  out-door  labourera.  It  would 
be  found  that  the  board  of  guardiana  hav- 
ing, with  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Clementa 
decided  upon  adoping  a  more  severe  teat 
in  respect  of  out*door  labour,  had  abo 
decided  upon  adopting  a  more  aevere  teat 
within  the  workhouse.  Tbe  question  was 
brooffbt  before  the  board  bow  that  teat 
could  be  most  advantageously  enforcedi 
and  different  plana  having  been  propoaed, 
that  of  a  treadwbeel  was  discussed,  and 
bow  many  men  it  would  employ.  This 
treadwbeel  the  board  of  guardiana  directed 
to  be  erected,  and  a  member  of  the  board 
undertook  to  see  it  erected.  He  bad  atated 
that  aome  time  af;o,  when  he  laat  addressed 
tbe  House  on  this  subject.  Tbe  right  boo. 
Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham)  aUted  that  it 
waa  not  ao,  and  that  inatead  of  a  tread- 
wbeel to  be  applied  to  a  rack  machine, 
thoN  WM  only  to  te  tnctod  •  hand««HI 


for  com.  He  next  day  reeeived 
formation  firom  another  peraoo.  The  right 
hon.  Baionet,  however,  ajiain  aaid  that 
the  aaill  waa  only  a  com-miU,  and  that  ho 
waa  told  that  by  the  Poor  Law  Coasnaia- 
aionera.  Tbe  board  of  guardiaM  of  the 
Halifax  Union  had  pasMd  a  itaolotiow 
reflecting  on  worda  used  by  him  in  tho 
discharge  of  his  duty  to  bia  conatitatnta 
and  to  the  country— -n  resolatioQ  which 
had  been  brought  to  the  board  ffoaa  his 
own  bouse  by  one  of  the  ex  ^^Seia  gwar- 
diana,  and  thia  was  passed  by  tbe  board  of 
guardians,  Mr.  Clements,  the  Asaialant 
Poor  Law  (Commissioner,  aasiatio|  at  the 
meeting.  Tbe  aame  day  an  order  waa 
passed  with  the  sanotion  and  appiobatkMi 
of  Mr.  Cleasenta,  for  excluding  the  vapovt* 
era  of  tbe  pnUie  press  from  tbe  bomd* 
room  during  the  meetings  of  tbe  boeid. 
But  what  sort  of  a  corn-mill  had  been 
erected,  did  the  Houae  think  ?  Why,  note 
at  all ;  but,  instead,  a  rag  machine  had 
been  erected,  for  tbe  purpoae  of  grinding 
rags  obtained  from  tbe  poor  of  the  lowwa 
on  the  continent,  and  impregoeted  with 
all  manner  of  contagion  and  utb,  and  he 
was  told  that  the  stanch  waa  ao  great,  and 
the  duat  ariaing  from  the  grinding  ao  op* 
preming,  that  tbey  had  the  greatest  difi- 
culty  in  parts  of  lorkahire,  wbereiaga  of 
thia  kind  were  ground  for  porpoeea  of  fraud 
by  tbe  cloth  mannfacturtra,  to  get  peraona 
to  undertake  the  work.  But,  in  order  to 
make  thia  more  of  an  bfliotioo  on  the  poor 
peuper,  tbe  wheel  waa  to  be  worked  by 
capatana,  which  were  to  be  tamed  by  the 
poor  like  horsea.  Tbeae  capatana  were  lo 
be  worked  at  not  only  by  the  feet,  hot  by 
the  bands  and  breaata.  According  to  the 
opinion  of  a  medical  gentleman  whom  be 
had  seen,  it  waa  highly  injuriona  to  the 
health  to  labour  in  thia  way,  and  wee 
likely  to  end  in  apoplexy.  Thia  was  the 
sort  of  mill  which  was  about  to  be  erected 
in  tbe  Halifax  union  workbooae  for  the 
employment  of  the  poor  there,  either  with 
or  without  tbe  knowledge  of  tbe  Poor  Lav 
(Commissioners ;  if  they  knew  of  it,  thea 
tbey  had  deceived  the  Houae  in  the  atate* 
ment  which  tbey  bad  authoriied  tbe  right 
boo.  Baronet  to  make  in  hia  place ;  if  tbey 
did  not  know  of  it,  then  tbey  bad  aeg* 
lected  their  duty.  But  be  would  eatt 
tbe  attention  of  tbe  Honse  to  a  conMniB 
within  a  atone*s  throw  of  tbe  place  where 
tbey  were  sitting.  In  tbe  Lambeth  nniea 
workbooae  a  corn-mill  bed  been  evadadt 
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tlie  labour  of  the  poor;  and  he  asked  the 
House  10  decide,  that  night,  whether 
such  things  were  to  be  suffered  in  this 
country  or  not.  At  this  corn-roili,  in  the 
Lambeth  union  workhouse,  he  found  it 
was  intended  that  sixty-four  persons  were 
to  work  at  once ;  sixteen  at  indoor  labour, 
and  forty-eight  at  outdoor.  The  mill 
was  worked  by  one  crauk,  which  was  so 
large  that  every  time  these  poor  wretches 
worked  they  must  bend  with  their  hands 
to  the  ground.  The  mill  was  under  a 
shed.  And  what  was  the  object  of  this  con- 
trivance?  Why,  whenever  a  poor  person 
came  to  the  workhouse  to  ask  for  a  loaf  of 
bread,  he  was  to  be  shown  these  poor 
wretches  working  at  the  crank  under  a 
shed.  But  another  exposure  had  taken 
place.  In  a  leading  article  of  the  Times 
newspaper  of  that  day  it  was  stated,  that 
within  the  last  seven  years  9,315  persons 
had  been  committed  to  prison  in  England 
and  Wales  for  offences  against  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  union  workhouses,  and 
that  in  the  year  1842  no  fewer  than  2,299 
persons  had  been  imprisoned  in  her  Ma- 
jesty's gaols  for  breaches  of  those  rules 
and  regulations.  Sir  J.  Graham  had 
insinuated  that  he  had  stated  in  the  House 
what  was  not  true,  and  the  Tight  hon. 
Baronet  called  on  the  House  not  to  place 
too  much  confidence  in  what  he  said. 
Now,  whatever  he  might  think  of  the  right 
boo.  Baronet's  conduct  to  him,  a  sup- 
porter of  her  Majesty's  Government,  as  he 
had  been,  whenever  he  conscientiously 
could  be,  he  had  to  tell  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  that  the  question  was  between 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  and  himself  which 
of  their  statements  coincided  with  troth. 
If  the  right  hon.  Baronet  could  induce  the 
House  to  agree  to  refuse  these  resolutions, 
still  he  (Mr.  Ferrand),  it  must  be  remem- 
bered,  was  courting  every  inquiry.  He 
desired  nothing  more  than  that  the  matter 
should  be  sifted  fully,  and  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  and  himself  should  be  placed 
fairly  before  the  country.  If  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  succeeded  in  refusing  the  papers, 
the  country  would  conclude  that  he  was 
convinced  that  the  production  of  the  pa* 
pers  would  show  not  only  so  much  cruelty, 
and  such  ill-treatment  of  the  poor  that  it 
would  not  be  expedient  to  produce  them, 
but  also  that  if  the  poor  did  not  like  to 
enter  an  union  workhouse,  they  had  no- 
thing left  to  look  forward  to  but  the  right 
hon.  Baronet's  corn-mill. 
Sir  /•  Oraham  hoped  the  House  would 


agree  with  him  that  on  the  present  oeci^ 
sion  it  would  not  be  expedient  that  he 
should  follow  the  hon.  Member  for  Knares- 
boroogh  into  any  of  the  new  matter  that 
he  had  adduced.  The  hon.  Member  had 
raised  the  question  for  the  first  time  of 
the  Lambeth  Union  workhouse.  He  did 
not  intend  to  follow  the  hon.  Member  into 
that  subject.  He  had  had  no  opportunity 
of  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  hon.  Mem« 
bar's  information.  Much  less  dkl  he  fn- 
tend  to  follow  the  hon.  Member  to  the 
leading  article  of  The  Times  newspaper, 
or  into  anything  which  might  have  been 
stated  there  that  morning.  It  would  be 
much  better,  in  bis  opinion,  to  confine 
himself  to  the  motion  before  the  House. 
The  hon.  Member  had  charged  him  with 
saying,  that  he  (Mr.  Ferrand)  had  made 
an  untrue  statement  to  the  House.  His 
respect  for  the  House—he  had  almost 
said  for  himself— would  have  prevented 
him,  he  trusted,  from  doing  ant  such 
thing ;  but  he  did  say,  that  from  the  seal 
of  the  hon.  Member  he  adopted  such  ex- 
aggerated statements,  that  without  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  meaning  it,  if  the  House 
were  to  affix  any  credit  to  those  state* 
ments  they  would  infallibly  be  mistakes. 
The  real  question  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion was,  not  as  to  the  intended  erection 
of  a  ra^-mill  in  the  Halifax  Union  work- 
house ;  It  was  not  whether  the  mill  was  to 
be  turned  by  a  capstan  or  any  other 
power;  but  the  House  would  remember 
that  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Member 
was  that  a  treadmill  was  erected  there^ 
[Mr.  Ferrand :  I  said  a  treadwheel.]  He 
understood  it  to  be  a  treadmill,  according 
to  the  hon.  Member's  statement,  and  the 
hon.  Gentleman  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  workhouses  were  to  be  made  prisons 
of;  and  be,  taking  the  usual  accq>ianoe 
of  the  term  *'  treadmill,^  positively  denied^ 
as  far  as  he  was  informed,  that  any  tread* 
mill  was  to  be  erected  in  the  workhouse 
in  question.  The  hon.  Gentlenmu  had 
that  evening  wandered  away  to  a  rag« 
mill ;  but  this  was  not  much  to  the  p«r> 
pose,  because  he  did  not  say  that  np  mill 
bad  been  erected;  he  did  say  that  the 
mill  in  question  was  to  be  worked  by 
hand.  He  believed  that  it  was  to  be 
applied  to  the  grinding  of  com.  Re  was 
mistaken.  The  mill  was  not  to  be  spplied 
to  grind  com,  but  rags;  with  that  excep- 
tion he  was  satisfied  that  his  first  state- 
ment  to  the  House  was  not  in  the  least 
iueonect.  The  tight  boo.  GeDtlemm  then 
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retd  t  letter  from  Mr.  Clemen ti,  in  which 
he  stated  that  the  guardiani  of  the  Hali- 
fax Union  had  taken  stepi  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  handmill  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  work  to  the  paupers  who  bad  no 
objection  to  remain   in  the   workhouse. 
He  was  glad,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
continued,  to  see  the  hon.  Member  for 
Halifax  (Mr.  C.  Wood)  in  his  piece,  be- 
cause he  (Sir  J.  Graham  had  receifed  a 
letter  from  a  gentleman  who  appeared  to 
be  a  member  of  the   Halifax  board  of 
guardiansi  and  who  referred  him  to  the 
Member  for  Halifax  for  his  respectability. 
The  Gentleman's  name  was  Holslon,  and 
be. said,  that  having  observed  it  stated 
that  the  board  of  guardians  of  the  Halifax 
Union  proposed  to  erect  a  treadwheel  in 
the  workhouse,  and  that  Mr.  Clements 
bad  not  prevented  it,  he  could  only  say 
that  no  such  thing  had  taken  place,  and 
that,  if  there  had,  every  member  of  the 
board  would  have  scouted  it.    It  was  true 
a  rag-mill  had  been  erected.    With  the 
exception,  therefore,  that  the  mill  was  in- 
tended for  grinding  rags  instead  of  corn, 
he  appealed  to  the  House   whether  his 
original  statement  were  not  correct,  and 
whether    the  hon.  Grentleman    had    not 
failed  in  making  out  his  case?     In  fact, 
he  considered  that  this  motion  was  the 
same  substantiallv  as  that  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  brougnt  forward  the  other  day, 
and  which  the  House  rejected  by  so  large 
a  majority;  and,  although,  strictly  speak- 
ing, there  might  have  been  some  breach 
of  privilege  involved  in  the  conduct  of  the 
board  of  guardians  of  the  Halifax  Union, 
he  thought  it  highly  inexpedient  that  they 
should  embark  on  a  voyage  of  discovery 
for  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House 
under  the  auspices  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Knaresborough.     He  repeated,  that, 
although  there  might   have   been  some 
irregularity  in  the  board  of  guardians  en- 
tering into  the  consideration  of  the  speech 
of  a  Member  of  that  House,  the  utmost 
charge  was  that  Mr.  Clements  was  pre- 
sent at  the  board  during  the  discussion, 
though  he  was  no  party  whatever  to  the 
vote ;  and  with  respect  fb  the  charge  that 
Mr.  Clements  had  shown  an  insolent  de- 
meanor and  oppressive  conduct  at  the 
board,  he  did  think,  if  such  a  statement 
fell  from  an  hon.  Member  in  that  House, 
that  should  the  guardians  have  noticed 
the  injustice  and  insccuracy  of  the  state- 
ment, whatever  technical  error  they  had 
committed  bj  naming  it,  tbey  baa  noi 


morally  committed  any  mat  offence  whmi 
they  came  to  a  resolution  negativing  the 
charge.  He  hoped  the  Hoose  wonid  coat 
to  the  same  resolution  as  it  did  on  a  former 
evening.  He  would  be  unwilling  to  meet 
the  motion  by  a  direct  negative ;  but  that 
was  not  necessary ;  the  House  had  only  to 
persist  in  the  motion,  thai  the*  Speaker 
leave  the  Chair,  and  that  would  be  the 
easiest  and  safest  course  to  escape  the 
difficulty  in  which  the  hon.  Member 
sought  to  involve  them. 

Mr.  C  Wood  rose  only  to  state,  that 
Mr.  James  Holston  was  one  of  the  gnar- 
diaos  of  the  Halifax  union,  upon  whoae 
opinion  and  testimony  the  utmost  relimnoe 
could  be  placed.  The  board  of  gmnUaoa 
were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Clements  was  in.no  way 
whatever  liable  to  the  impatations  made 
against  him.  They  were  the  only  persona 
competent  to  judge  of  his  conduct,  and 
this  was  their  opinion* 

Mr.  Ross  had  stated  the  other  night, 
that  Mr.  Clements  attended  the  board 
in  consequence  of  some  sort  of  complamt; 
he  was  in  error,  as  there  had  not  been  a. 
complaint  against  him.  It  was .  his  duty 
to  attend  the  board,  and  when  there  the 
resolution  was  moved,  but  he  was  no  party 
to  it.  When  the  hon.  Member  for 
Knaresborough  had  first  brought  forward 
this  matter,  he  had  stated  he  was  con- 
vinced, that  Mr.  Clements  would  be  anxi- 
ous for  every  inquiry.  He  spoke  ibia  in 
his  zeal  to  preserve  Mr.  Clements' cha- 
racter ;  but  after  the  right  bon.  Baronet 
(Sir  James  Graham)  had  spoken,  he  bad 
felt  he  was  in  error,  and  had  sacrificed  bis 
consistency  to  his  sense  of  propriety  by 
voting  against  the  motion  for  inquiry,  and 
be  reeretted  that  he  had  misled  some  boo. 
Members  into  being  caught  voting  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  Knaresborough.  Mr. 
Clements  was  now  in  town,  and  he  woold 
only  offer  to  the  hon.  Member  to  be  the 
medium  of  introducing  him,  and  then  let 
them  settle  the  matter. 

Mr.  R.  Yorkt  did  not  find  that  there 
had  been  any  positive  contradiction  given 
to  what  the  hon.  Member  for  Knareabo- 
roogh  had  aaserted.  It  seemed  there  had 
been  a  meeting^-a.  packed  meeting  as  he 
called  it,  from  not  having  been  regularly 
summoned,  of  the  board  of  guardiaBa,  at 
which  was  passed  the  resolution  in  q«et* 
tion,  which  the  hon.  Member  said  bad 
been  brought  ready  cut  and  dried  firoaa  Ua 
Owa  honae  .by  one  of  the  as 
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ditni.  Now  this  looked,  he  must  say, 
very  much  as  if  the  resolution  had  been 
preconcerted,  and  if  preconcerted,  it  was 
not  impossible,  that  it  might  proceed  from 
^pettonal  motives ;  and  that  possibility  ap- 
peared the  more  striking,  when  they  found 
that  the  board  of  guardians  had  since  re- 
fused the  reporters  of  the  public  press 
admittance  to  their  proceedings.  Conse* 
quently,  though  on  the  last  occasion  on 
which  this  subject  was  before  the  House, 
he  had  voted  against  the  hon.'  Member 
for  Knaresborough,  and  though  it  was  not 
his  wish  to  give  a  wild  vote,  yet,  acting 
independently,  and  seeing  no  inconveni- 
ence likely  to  arise  from  the  production  of 
these  papers,  he  should  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member. 

Mr.  C  Wood  wished  to  say,  that  he 
considered  the  hon.  Member  for  Knares- 
borough was  mistaken  as  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  B.  Escott  thought  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Knaresborough  could  answer  him- 
self, and  overturn  his  own  argument,  for 
as  related  to  the  useof  thetreadwheel,  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  could  not  be 
sustained  upon  any  substantial  ground. 
As  to  the  exclusion  of  reporters,  the  board 
of  guardians  were  authorised  to  adopt 
that  course  by  the  powers  vested  in  them 
by  Parliament.  He  could  not,  therefore, 
vote  for  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Knaresborough,  after  the  substantial 
ground  of  the  motion  was  taken  away. 

Mr.  Wallace  considered  it  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  that  there  should  be  no 
concealment  in  matters  relating  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  poor  were  treated  in 
the  union  workhouses.  If,  as  it  was  cal- 
culated, 1,500,000  persons  were  subjected 
to  the  regulations  by  which  the  union 
workhouses  were  regulated,' it  was  the  im- 
perative duty  of  English  Gentlemen  to 
look  to  the  regulations  to  which  they  were 
subjected.  He  was  sorry  that  the  ques- 
tion of  privilege  should  be  in  any  way 
mixed  up  with  the  present  motion,  and  he 
would,  therefore,  not  address  himself  to 
that  point,  but  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
a  mill — whether  the  motion  was  upward 
or  downward,  or  backward  or  forward,  it 
did  not  signify — if  labour  in  that  shape 
was  imposed,  the  matter  ought  to  be  in- 
quired into.  If  it  were  a  mill  for  grinding 
rags,  or  for  making  what  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Knaresborough  called  last  year 
*■  the  devil's  dust,**  to  be  used  as  manure, 
or  for  other  purposes,  nothing  coiild  be 


more  unwholesome  or  destroetm  io  tiie 
human  frame.  The  question  was  of  addi- 
tional importance,  inasmuch  as  it  was  hi 
contemplation  to  introduce  Poor-lstwa  into 
Scotland,  and  it  was  desirable  that'  tke 
people  who  were  likely  to  be  subject  toils 
operation,  should  know  the  manner  lii 
which  it  was  intended  to  employ  them. 
He  hoped  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member 
for  Dorsetshire,  who  had  rendered  sodi 
service  to  his  country  by  taking  op  tBe 
questions  of  factories  and  mines,  would 
take  care  to  see  that  the  poor  people  of 
this  country  dioold  not  be  engaged  In 
such  an  unwholesome  employment  km 
grinding  rags  into  dust.  With  this  view 
of  the  case,  he  would  support  the  moti<ki 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Koaresborougb. 

Mr.  John  S.  Wortle^  obieeted  to  tBe 
motion.  If  the  House  wished  to  obtain 
information  respecting  the  machin«rT  usM 
for  the  purposes  of  labour  in  the  HaliAz 
Union,  the  proper  mode  would  be  to  move 
for  any  communications  on  the  tubjeet 
between  the  Poor-law  CommissioMfra  and 
the  board  of  guardians  of  Halifax.  If 
such  a  motion  were  made,  he  was  watt  die 
right  hon.  Baronet,  at  the  head  of  the 
Home  Department,  would  notobjeetto  it. 

Mr.  Ferraiur$  only  object  wis  to  let 
the  House  and  the  country  know  what  hsri 
taken  place.  He  found;  that  there  wtsTa 
treadwheel  ordered  for  the  Halifiut  UnkNi, 
which  was  to  hold  from  four  to  foi^y  pidr* 
sons.  He  did  not  know  what  had'auee 
occurred,  and  he  would  take  no  steps  to 
bring  Mr.  Clements  to  the  Bar  of  the 
House,  if  the  papers  were  produced. 

Mr.  S.  Crawfird  felt  himself  boood  to 
vote  for  the  motion,  with  a  view  *  to 
obtain  information  as  respected  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  poor  were  treated  in' the 
workhouse ;  but,  io  voting  for  the  motion, 
it  was  not  the  wish  to  go  into  the  prifibge 
question. 

Mr.  Hum€  would  support  the  inotite 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Knaresboroogb, 
on  the  ground,  that  when  there  were  nliy 
complaints  as  to  abuses,  with  respeot'  to 
the  labour  done  in  workhooica,noattenkpt 
at  secrecy  should  be  made  Iqp  exeliidin|; 
the  press.  Under  such  cireuinstancw, 
inquiry  became  incumbent,  and,  tfawrefom, 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Orahani) 
ought  not  to  object  to  the  nvodoetion  ittf 
the  papers  asked  for  by  the  non.  Membar 
for  Knaresborough. 

Sir  J.  Graham  woold  ndmit,  that' If 
aboaea  were  allajged  to  exiit  in  the  ptab- 
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tiot  of  ttoy  uokm  workhoofe»  it  iru  fit 
and  proper,  that  the  Houie  shoald  inquire 
into  the  tabjeot ;  and  if  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  Weel  Riding  of  Yorkshire  (Mr. 
Wortlty)  wished  to  move  for  papers  relet* 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  wheel  uied  and 
the  work  done  in  the  Halifax  workhouee, 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  their  pro- 
duction; but  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Knaretborough  referred  to 
the  production  of  the  resolution  of  the 
board  of  guardians,  which  he  before  al- 
leged to  be  a  breach  of  pri? ilege,  and  to 
soch  a  motion  he  would  strenuously 
object. 

Sir  A.  F%tX  said,  that  the  motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Knaresborough 
pointed  to  no  distinct  object.  He  under- 
stood it  as  a  renewal  of  the  question  of 
prif  ilege,  and  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  hon.  Glentleman  to  enforce  the  charge 
against  Mr.  Clements.  Into  that  question 
the  House,  in  his  opinion,  had  better  noten- 
ter.  No  person  had  more  at  heart  the  privi* 
leges  of  the  House  than  he,  but  it  was  be- 
oause  of  bis  regard  for  them  that  he  would 
not  wish  to  enforce  a  debate  on  them  in 
the  present  instance.  It  was  very  natural 
if  a  man's  personal  character  was  injured 
by  an  erroneous  imputation  in  that  House, 
that  he  should  enaeavour  to  free  himself 
from  it,  and  it  wonld  be  very  hard  if  he 
were  not  at  liberty  to  do  so.  The  House 
did  not  enforce  Its  privileges  with  respect 
to  the  publication  of  the  debates,  and  it 
was  natural  if  a  man  were  injured  by 
those  publk:ations,  that  he  should  try  and 
set  himself  right. 

Mr.  7.  DwMxmhB  understood  the  mo- 
tion to  be,  that  if  the  House  were  put  in 
possession  of  certain  official  papers  the 
hon.  Member  for  Knaresborough  would 
exculpate  Mr.  Clements  from  any  charge 
of  breach  of  privilege.  As  the  House  was 
about  to  alter  the  New  Poor-law,  it  was 
desirable  that  it  should  be  put  in  poeees- 
sk>n  of  the  character  and  working  of  one 
of  the  union  workhouses,  which  was  looked 
upon  as  a  pattern  one.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Knaresborough  only  asked  for  the 
proceedings  and  minutes  relating  to  a 
particular  day,  and  those  minutes  were 
refused,  on  the  ground  that  the  motion 
was  mixed  up  with  a  question  of  privi- 
lege. These  papers  had  nothing  to  do 
with  privilege,  and  it  was  proper  that 
the  House  should  know  what  was  done 
bjf  Mr.  Clements  or  by  the  board  uader 
bM  influence.     Why,  he  should  like  to 


know,  were  copies  of  the  proeeedingi  iw» 
fused  ?  The  leaolutioa  did  oot  toBwt  o« 
Mr.  Clements,  it  merely  asked  for  eefftaw 
papers,  that  the  House  might  bo  p«t  m 
possession  of  what  occurred  on  a  partt- 
cular  day.  They  could  not  legislate  fairly 
on  the  amendments  proposed  to  be  oMMle 
in  the  Poor-law  if  the  papen  were  i««- 
fused. 

Lord  J.  Russell  did  not  onderstand  Ike 
question  in  the  way  in  which  It  appeand 
to  be  anderstsod  by  the  hon.  Member  fiir 
Finsbory,  and  he  would  therefore  vote  the 
other  way.  After  what  had  fallen  bom 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Seoratary 
for  the  Home  Department,  he  understood 
that  there  was  no  objection  to  funuik 
every  information  respecting  the  natwrt 
of  the  work  done,  or  themaaaer  of  em- 
ployment in  the  Halifax  Umoo  work- 
house. He  could  not  infer  from  the  ooone 
adopted  by  Government  any  intention  of 
withholding  information  either  as  to  that 
or  any  other  workhouse;  bat  the  bon. 
Member  for  Knaresborough,  amongst  other 
grievances,  complained  of  a  breach  of  pri* 
vilege  on  the  |Mirt  of  Mr.  Clements,  an 
assistant  Poor-law  commiseiooer,  and 
grounded  the  complaint  on  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  board  of  gnardians  at 
Halifax.  The  House  did  not  shut  ont  the 
reporters  from  the  press,  and  whm  it  wax 
stated  in  the  papers  in  the  report  of  a 
speech  that  certain  things  were  dotte  by 
the  Poor-law  guardians,  they  came  to 
some  resolution  to  the  contrary.  He  ob- 
jected then,  to  that  part  of  the  resolution 
which  would  bring  the  House  into  a  con- 
test with  the  guardians  for  honestly  deny- 
ing what  had  been  attributed  to  them. 
He  could  not  see  the  use  of  soch  contests; 
but  as  regarded  the  other  part — namely, 
the  manner  in  which  the  union  was  eon- 
ducted  and  the  work  performed,  he  thought 
that  every  information  should  be  given. 

Mr.  Oally  Knight  said,  he  had  an  ao- 
count  of  the  matter  yesterday  from  Mr. 
Clements's  own  lips,  and  that  Gentleman 
assured  him  that  he  had  used  no  inflo- 
ence  with  the  board  of  guardians  to  in- 
duce them  to  pass  the  resolution,  nor  had 
he  any  hand  whatsoever  in  it.  Mr.  de- 
ments was  present  when  it  paesed,  bot  ke 
did  not  wish  it  to  pass,  nor  had  it  his 
concurrence.  Mr.  Clements  also  told  him 
that  there  was  neither  a  treadmill  nor  a 
treadwheel  in  the  union,  bot  there  wax  a 
handmill,  which  had  oot  then  been  imiw- 
duced  for  the  firu  time,  bnt  bad 
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tbara  for  MTaraJ  ywn.  Tba  ttbonr,  n  it 
wu  by  no  mean*  levue,  and  it  wu  fbaad 
to  b«  ttu  bc«t  mods  trf  employing  ibls- 
bodisd  panpen,  more  «p«eiaJly  u  it  wu 
difficult  to  find  labour  Tor  tbeni  wbicb 
would  not  iutarfere  with  out-door  employ- 
nwot 

Hr.  Fenand  obtainod  Isan  to  with* 
draw  hti  motion. 

Motion  wiibdrawD. 

Home  in  committee  of  Wayi  and 
Haani, 

A  vote  for  8,000,0001.,  payable  ont  of 
the  coQtolidated  fund  wa*  agreed  to,  aod 
tbe  Home  reinmed. 


FdmBta. 


Rboisteatioit  or  Votiai  Bill.]  On 
the  Ordst  of  the  Day  being;  mored  for 
going  into  eommittee  on  thii  Bill, 

Hr.  Liddall  uked  ilie  right  hon.  Baro- 
net, the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  if  he  were  prepared  to  give 
any  pnblie  aaiurance,  that  lome  prorliioD 
wnnid  be  iotrodaced  into  (ht>  bill  against 
the  penooatian  of  foteri?  The  further 
coniideratioD  of  hii  (Mr.  Liddell'i)  hill 
■lood  for  Wednetday  nest :  and  in  the 
event  of  the  right  hoD.  Baronet  being  m 
prepared,  be  would   poitpooe  that  bill 

Sir  J.  Oraham  said,  that  aince  the 
qneition  wai  last  voder  diicuaaioi),  he 
had  given  hii  attention  to  the  inbjeet, 
and  had  framed  some  clansea  to  prevent 
the  penonation  of  voter*.  These  had 
been  seen  by  his  hon.  Friend,  who  had 
deemed  them  satisfactory,  and  welt 
adapted  to  e0ect  the  purpose  which  his 
boD,  Friend  and  the  House  were  desirous 
of  securiDg.  They  would  be  ready  fbr 
publication  to-morrow,  and  he  would 
move  their  insertion  into  the  hill  on  tba 
bringing  op  of  the  report. 

Mr.  ffuflM  thought,  that  tba .  ameod- 
menii  which  had  been  made  in  the  bill 
only  tended  to  increase  and  complicate 
its  machinery.  They  never  could  have  u 
adequate  number  of  voters,  so  long  u 
men  were  liable  to  be  punished  for  the 
conscientious  exercise  of  the  firancbiae. 
This  bill  would  leave  ihe  system  open  to 
all  the  com[dainU  which  were  now  nq;ed 
against  it,  aod  which,  io  hisopinioD,  nuat 
continue  to  be  urged  against  it,  until  the 
system  of  vote  by  ballot  were  subatitatad. 

House  in  Committee. 

On  Ihe  third  clause  (providing  tbiat  tbi 
clerk  of  the  peace  was  to  issue  Ui  pnaapU 


with  tbe  brm  of  •oUcob  Ao^  to  tba  «tci» 
nan  of  tba  poor), 

Hr.  Cirittu  Mggatad.  that  tbam 
iboald  be  more  fiaqoant  v^atntioiu,  ia 
order  to  pravnt  tba  nacaasity  of  peraowt 
who  had  become  qualified  waiting  aueh  a 
length  of  time  balbre  they  could  obtain 
the  franchias.  If,  bt  inatwioe,  a  nan 
becama  qualified  on  tbe  lat  of  Augaat,  be 
could  Mt,  underthiabiU,  bopntnpontbt 
register  until  the  and  of  October,  ia  tba 
•osoiog  yaar,  a  period  of  about  flftaia 
Duntba.  He  thongbt  tbere  oogbt  to  ba 
appointed  a  certain  nnnbar  of  regiatia- 
tioa  jadges.  who  would  conBaa  theiaaalvia 
of  regntration  t  oi,  io  tbe 
iBDty  Contta  Bill  bting  ik- 
traduced,  that  Uie  jo<^ea  nudar  that  bQl, 
who  would  go  loond  the  conatrj  five  or 
six  times  c-year,  and  bold  conrta  in  dif> 
ferent  paru  of  the  conntiy,  abeold  ba  re- 

Suired  to  add  to  tbeir  eonnly  conrt  datiea 
10*0  of  regiatratioa. 

Sir  /.  Ordum  tbeogbt  it  would  bo 
better  not  to  diacaaa  poiata  before  tbej 
arrived  at  tbero  in  tbe  bilL  It  .bad  been 
his  deaire,  in  tba  framing  of  tbia  bill  la 
depart  as  little  aa  poaaiUe  from  tbe  pr»- 
visKw*  of  the  Reform  Act,  and  only  to  do 
BO  wbere  experience  bad  shown  that  aacb 
departure  was  iodiqMnsabU  and  certain 
to  effect  some  pnblJe  good.  Bat  be  totally 
diflwed  from  those  OeatleaMn  wbo  ina- 
gined,  that  reglstratione  more  fiwioent 
than  annoal,  would  efict  aay  poblle  good. 
He,  on  tbe  contrary,  folt  oonnneed,  that 
a  constant  reonrrance  of  tbe  tarmoil  whiA 
attended  regisiratwns  wouU  be  tbe  eaue 
of  noch  pnUio  evil  and  inoonvaaiooca, 
and  ought  to  ba  avoided.  It  wee  pro* 
poaad  ^  the  bill  brought  in  by  tbe  late 
Govemnent,  that  certaia  officer*  dwald 
be  constantly  enfdoyed  thiOB|^oat  the 
year  making  drmiu  in  varieae  paitt  of 
the  kingdom  for  tbe  pnrpeee*  of  regirtia- 
tion;  but  if  thia  were  to  be  the  cue,  iba 
tarmoil  woald  never  anfaaide. 

Hr.  E^lumilmt  thoagbt  it  woaM  be 

we  convenient  that  tba  pteoepte  ibadd 
be  isaaed  in  tbe  firat  inatanceto  the  daAe 
of  tbe  nniosu  than  to  the  ovetaeen  of  Aa 
potn-. 

Sir  J.  Orakam  oonld  not  tfjat  vilh 
tbe  bon,  Oentl«aan.  Tba  derka  of  tte 
osiou  did  not  pn—a  the  reqaieite  kaow- 
led|^  foe  diacbargiac  the  dotj  OQaeaqaaM 
upon  the  aervioe  ot  the  preaepta,  while 
oferaaara,  from  their  gnat  paradwd 
knowledge,  conh)  at  esiea  eeeweiha— e> 
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competent  peraoni.  Tbe  faoii'  Gentle- 
maa  >  ■ug;gestioD  would,  beudea,  impoie 
K  new  duty  ou  a  party  uot  now  Gonvenant 
with  it,  whereat  it  wai  a  duty  qaiie  ger< 
maoe  to  the  geueral  dati«  of  an  orer- 
•eer. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

On  clauie  4  being  propowd, 

Sir  E.  T.  Colebrooke  begged  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  right  hon.  Baionet  to  an 
otgectioii  which  preiented  itaelf  on  this 
clauie.  He  alluded  to  the  necessity  which 
was  impoted  upon  voters  who  changed 
their  residence,  even  though  they  retained 
the  same  qualification,  to  re-establish  :beir 
claim  to  vote.  He  asked  whether  this 
might  not  be  altered. 

Sit  J.  GraAomthoughtthat  no  practical 
difficulty  arose  upon  that  part  of  the 
clauie  to  which  the  boa.  Baronet  alluded. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

On  clauie  5  (overseen  to  prepare  liit  of 
claimants  and  objections), 

Mr.  T,  Dtmcombt  said,  that  he  thought 
there  was  a  material  point  in  which  this 
clauie  wai  defective.  He  thought  that 
the  overseers  should  append  lo  the  name 
of  every  person  objected  to  ibe  cause  of 
such  objection.  He  believed  that,  in 
many  caiei,  objeclioni  were  raited  for 
party  purpoiei  merely,  and  upon  no  real 
or  sufficient  grounds,  and  that,  if  inch  a 
ptoposition  as  that  which  be  made  were 
agreed  to,  much  rexatioa  and  expense 
would  be  ipared. 

Sir  J.  Graham  while  he  concurred  in 
the  object  of  the  hon.  Member,  thought 
that  every  meant  hid  been  taken  in  Ihti 
bill  against  the  bringing  forward  of  frivo- 
loni  objectioni.  He  tbonght,  too,  that 
the  hon.  Member  had  raited  this  objection 
rather  prematurely,  became  it  could 
hardly  be  laid,  he  thought,  that  the  prac- 
ticet  of  which  the  hon.  Memben  com- 
plained prevailed  with  overseen.  Their 
objectioni  were,  in  the  great  majority  of 
caiei,  valid  and  tenable  objections.  At 
the  hon.  gentlemin,  however,  had  raited 
this  point  generally  with  reipect  to  party 
objections,  he  begged  lo  refer  him  to  the 
45th  clauie  of  the  bill,  whereby  power  wai 
given  to  the  reviling  birriiters  to  give 
cotti  in  the  care  of  fnvolooi  claim  or  ob- 
jections. There  was  also  tbii  ioconve- 
nience  in  requiring  the  specific  statement 
of  tbe  ground  of  every  objection— that 
every  possible  objection  whclh  the  utmoit 
legal  ingenuity  could  raise  would  be 
brought  forward. 


Mr.  T.  Dunemnbt  felt  that  the  latt  ob- 
servation of  (he  right  hon.  Baronat'  would 
apply  to  personi  making  objectioni  merriy 
for  tbe  purpoie  of  hsrasiiug  the  voters. 
The  overseen,  however,  could  hardly  be 
suppoeed  lo  be  pertoos  who  would  make 
frivolous  or  vexatious  objectioni.  There 
was  no  reawn,  therefore,  why  (hey,  at  all 
events,  thould  nut  Hate  (he  groundi  of 
their  objection.  The  tame  rule  ihould  be 
adopted  in  cases  of  objectioni  by  the 
agents  of  the  parties,  for  the  purpoie  of 
bringing  them  more  clearly  within  tbe 
45th  clause. 

Mr.  Crippt  at  a  reviling  barritter  of  (an 
years'  eiperience,  could  bear  testimony 
to  the  carefulnesi  of  overseen  in  avoiding 
frivolous  objections.  He  believed  (hat  to 
impoie  upon  them  this  additional  duty 
would  be  lo  throw  them  into  great  diffi- 
culties. 

Mr.  T.  Dtutcombt  laid,  he  would  pco- 
pote  that  in  the  eleventh  line^  after  the 
word  "objected,"  the  words  "and  with 
the  bonajide  ground  of  objection"  be  in- 
tened. 

The  Solidtor'Gaural  obaetved,  that  it 
often  happened  that  the  overaecr  waa  an 
illiterate  roan,  and  they  would  involve  him 
in  all  kinds  of  difficulty  by  caUin^  npon 
him  to  specify  tbe  groaods  of  objection. 

Mr.  £tco(ltaid,  after  what  Itad  hllaa 
from  the  hon.  and  teamed  the  Solicitor- 
general,  he  ihould  not  vote  tot  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  committee  divided  )tHi  thequeition 
that  the  wordt'.propoied  by  Mr.  T.  Dun- 
combe  be  inierted  :^Ayei  47 ;  Noea  57 : 
Majority  10. 


Lift  of  th«  Atbi. 


Aldam,  W. 
Bsraard,  E.  G. 
Bemal,  R. 
Bo  wring.  Dr. 
Brotherton,  J. 
BnrrougliM,  H.  N. 
Buifeild,  W. 
Butter,  hon.  Col. 
Caylejr,  E.  S. 
Cbelwode,  Sir  J. 
Cbriitia,  W.  D. 
Colbrooke,  Sit  T.  E. 
CoUaii,  W.  R. 
DeniiUun,  J. 
Duncan,  Visct. 
Ellii,  W. 
Elpbiaitooe,  H. 
Eruu,  W. 
CibMM,  T.  M. 
Hell,  Sit  B. 


HattoD,  Ctpu  V. 
Hay,  Sir  A.  L. 
Homphery,  Mr.  AM. 
Hall,  W. 
LangilOD,  J.  U. 
LawtoD,  A. 
Mitchell.  T.  A. 
Morris,  D. 
MoriMU,  Gen. 
Norre;!,  Sit  D.  J. 
O'Brien,  J. 
O'Bricp,  W.  S. 
O' Conor,  Don 
Ogle.S.  C.  H. 
Palmer,  G. 
Sdiokfield,  J. 
Smith,  B. 
SiricUand,  Sir  G. 
Strait,  E. 
TiMmd,  H.  W. 
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Wonln,  Ixwd 
Yorke.'H.  R. 


Thonelr.  T. 
Tufael.H. 
ViTiui.  J.  H. 
WilUaiDi,W.  Hame^. 

Wood.  G.  W.  Doncombe,  T. 

List  of  the  NoEB. 

Acl>Dd,T.D. 
Arbuthnotl,  hoD.  II. 
Arkwright,  0. 
Baring,  hon.  W.  B. 
Beotinck,  Laid  G. 


Hodgson,  R. 
Hope,  hoo.  C. 
Hughei,  W.  B. 
Hiusey.X. 
Iiton,  S. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Kemble,  H. 
Enigbi,  H.  G. 
LincDla,  Earl  of 
Mackeoiie,  W.  F. 
HastermoD,  J. 
Meyoell,  Capt. 
Plnmptre,  J.  P. 
Pollock,  Sir  F. 
P«ed,  W.  T. 
RicbaMt,  R. 
Round,  J. 
Rout,  hon.  Capl. 
Rnihbrooke,  Col. 
Siblhorpe,  Col. 
Sutton,  hoo.  H.  M. 
Teiio«Dt,  J.  E. 
Tollemache,  J. 
Treach,  Sir  F. 
Wilbrabaro,  hoo.  R. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 
Young,  J. 

FreBMDtl«,SirT. 
PriDgl«,A. 


Blackstooe,  W,  S. 
Blakemore,  R. 
Boldero,  H.  U. 
Boifield,  B. 
Olive,  bon.  R.  H. 
Crippa,  W. 
Darby,  G. 
Danei.  D.  A.  S. 
Dickinloo,  F,  H. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
E«coti,B. 
Filirojr,  Capl. 
FiUroy,boD.  II. 
Foll«t,  Sir  W.  W. 
Forbe>.W. 
Gaskell,  J.  Milnes 
Gordon,  hoo.  Capt. 
Gore,  W.  O. 
OoTe,W.  R.O. 
Goulbnni,  rt.  hn.  H. 
Gfahani,rt.hn.SirJ. 
Hampdan,  R. 
Hardy,  J. 
Heoley,  J.  W. 
Uepbnm,  Sir  T.  B. 

Oauie  to  itaod  part  of  the  bill. 

On  clauie  7,  anj  person  on  the  list  of 
voters  ma;  object  to  snj  other  peno& 
named  in  the  list  or  not  entitled  to  be 
on  it. 

Mr.  Tujhell  objected  (o  that  pirt  of  tbe 
clause  which  made  it  sufficient  for  notices 
of  objection  to  be  lent  b^  pott,  and  moved, 
at  an  amendmeoi,  that  in  ever;  case  where 
an  objection  was  made,  the  overseen 
should  be  bound  to  tee  that  the  notice 
wai  actually  served  upon  the  party  ob- 
jected to. 

Mr.  Henley  su^sted  that  the  Intter 
part  of  the  clause,  which  enacted  that  no- 
tices sent  byl  post  should  be  sufficient, 
should  be  omitted  altogether,  and  the  mat- 
ter be  left  to  be  settled  in  the  interpreta- 
tion clause. 

Sir  J.  Graham  said,  itjwas  intended  that 
a  personal  notice  should  be  served  on  the 
tenant  in  every  practical  rate. 

The  jIttoniey-Oenerat  laid,  that  the 
serving  of  notice*  by  post,  on  the  most 
important  matters,  was  considered  suffi- 
cient in  courts  of  law,  and  he  tbooght  it 

VOL.LXVII.    {JSa 


would  be  fimnd  to  answer  enry  porpoM 
in  refarenM  to  tbe  service  of  noticM. 

The  committee  divided  on  tba  qneatioti 
that  the  words  proposed  by  Hr.  Ttifnel  ba 
inserted  :  — Ayes  38;  Noes  91 :— Hn- 
jorily  53. 

List  nf  the  Atbs, 


Aldan,  W. 

J.O»,W, 

Barnard,  E.O. 

HitchflU,T.A. 

Bemal,  R. 

MOTiiiiD. 

Bowring,  Dr. 

Ni>n«v.,SuD.J. 
0,1.,  S.  C.  H. 

BrcthertOD,  J. 

Bnsfeild,  W. 

ftkit,  J. 

Cayley,  E.  S. 

ProthuM,E. 

ChrUtie,W.D. 

ScboMilJ.J. 

Colbrooke,SirT.E. 

Stout,  W.V. 

Collel^  W.  R. 

StiicklJUiil,SitO. 

Crawford,  W. 

SUult,  E. 

Duncan,  Viict. 

Tucr.d,H.W. 

•nonidj,  T. 

Evans,  W. 

yilli«,l>oii.c. 

Fonter,  U. 

Wilk.t  H. 

Gibson,  T.M. 

Wiliuu,  W. 

Hall,  Sir  B. 

YorkB.H.B. 

Hatton,  Capt.  V. 

Hay,  Sir  A.  L. 

nLLKU. 

Hindley,  C. 

CoiT).r,bon.W.r. 

Hmne,J. 

Tibial,  H. 

LiittiftkefiQXt. 

AclaDd,T.D. 

Goullwn,rt.lMii.H. 

JUntwortb,  P. 

Onbun,rt.lm.  SiiJ. 

ai«i>U,P. 

AAwiigfat,G. 

anp>,£. 

Barint,  hon.  W.  B. 

HA.  B.  B. 

B>rint,rbha.F.T. 

Hil)>il,B. 

B«ntinck.LNdG. 
Blakemore,  R. 

B^^'a-htAH. 

Boldero,  H.  0. 

HujTJ. 

BetAeld.B. 

Hnlii.J.W. 

Broadley,  H. 

UtpbnnM,  SirT.fi. 

Bnie«,Lord£. 

Hoap<«.B. 

Cav«K&l),bon.ti.U 

Holi>u,lK>i.W.A'C. 

H(ii»,boii.C. 

Ch«wode,SirJ. 
CUve,bon.R.H. 

a,?-/- 

Hi«b«,W.B. 

Hm!^.' 

Davies,D.A.S. 

Ino.i,S. 

D*nitoo,E.a 

issir 

Dogdsle,  W.  S. 

Egerton.W.T. 

Kiii|lmU.O. 

i£»Ti."''- 

l«.pl«.,J.H. 

Land,  A. 

Fwniid.W.B. 

LiDcolmBulof 

UMt<inlt,V.t. 

KU»,.O.pt. 

»Ii«SC.W. 

mm,,lm.B. 
Floinr.SitJ. 

SXSCK. 

PoUm,  Sii  W.  W. 

llkMi,n.l».J. 

Porta.  W. 

Gia.n,J.Hi]i« 

l|<>itUai>l,VIM. 

Ooi<loii,li(iD.C>». 

Pilaar,a. 

Goi^w.a 

P>d,it.bD.SUK. 

ilC 
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Peel,  J. 
Pluraptre,  J.  ?• 
Pollhill,  P. 
Pollock,  Sir  F. 
Praed,  W.  T. 
Priogle,  A. 
Pusey,  P. 
Richards^  R. 
Rose,  n.  hn.  Sir  Q. 
Round,  J. 
Rous,  bon.  CapU  ' 
Rushbrooke,  Col. 

Clause  agreed  to. 


Sevmour,  Lord 
Sibtborp,  Col. 
Sutton,  bon.  H.  M. 
Tollemacbe,  J. 
Trencb,  Sir  F.  W. 
Wilbraham,  bon.  R.B. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 
Wood,  G.  W. 
Young,  J. 

TELLERS. 

Freroautle,  Sir  T. 
Baring,  H. 


passed,  the  Mthois  of  that  bill  wo«ld  havB 
proposed  a  higher  rate  of  qualification  than 
10/.,  were  it  not  that  the  franchiae  they 
did  propose  was  accompanied  by  the  re* 
striction  of  paying  rates.  They  thought 
that  the  payment  of  rates  was  a  test  of  the 
respectability  and  solvency  of  the  partiefy 
and  had  that  condition  been  refused,  the 
authors  of  the  Reform  Bill  would  not 
have  been  satisfied  with  a  franchise  to  low 
as  10/.  In  practice,  however,  a  consider- 
able  relaxation  of   that  restriction  had 


The  clause,   with  verbal  amendments,   already  taken  place;  and,  as  he  was  dit- 


was  agreed  to. 

On  clause  11,  the  overseers  to  give 
public  notice  as  to  the  necessity  of  the 
payment  of  rates  and  taxes  before  the 
20th  day  of  June. 

Mr.  Elphmstone  objected  (o  the  rate- 
paying  clauses  altogether,  of  which  this 
was  a  part.  They  caused  a  great  deal  of 
expense  to  the  candidates,  and  were  a 
great  source  of  bribery.  In  the  city  of 
W^estroinster  the  expense,  he  believed,  of 
paying  the  rates  of  persons  unable  to  pay 
them,  was  not  less  than  600/.  Requiring 
rates  did  not,  as  was  supposed,  ensure  a 
more  respectable  class  of  voters,  but  gave 
rise  to  a  great  deal  of  bribery,  in  order  to 
secure  the  votes  of  the  smaller  voters.  He 
should  propose  that  the  clause  be  omitted. 

Mr.  Fitzroy  thought,  that  the  period  of 
twelve  calendar  months  for  which  a  man 
was  required  to  have  paid  all  his  rates  was 
too  long.  It  involved  a  virtual  disfran- 
chisement  for  fifteen  months,  as  the  rates 
were  never  immediately  paid. 

Sir  James  Chraham  explained,  that  the 
words  "  twelve  calendar  months,"  in  the 
clause,  had  been  introduced  in  order  to 
settle  a  doubt  which  had  been  raised  by 
the  revising  barristers.  Some  of  them 
had  required  proofs  that  the  rates  had 
been  all  paid  up  for  a  longer  period  than 
twelve  months,  for  all  the  time,  in  fact, 
that  a  man  had  been  liable  for  the  rates, 
and  this  part  of  the  clause  was,  in  fad,  a 
relaxation  of  what  they  had  interpreted 
the  law  to  be.  With  res|>ect  to  the  ob- 
servation of  the  hon.  Member  for  Lewes 
(Mr.  Elphinstone),  he  must  observe,  that 
the  house-tax  having  been  abolished,  a 
coniiderable  relaxation  of  the  principle  of 
the  Reform  Bill  had  already  taken  place, 
and  this  clause,  as  he  had  explained,  was 
n  still  further  relaxation  of  the  law,  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  revising  barristers.  He 
nuist  remind  Chf'  House,  as  he  had  before 


posed  to  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  he  could  not  for  one  iBonoBt 
admit  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Menber, 
and  would  divide  the  committee  tgaioat 
him. 

Mr.  Brotherton  would  support  the  hen. 
Member  for  l«wes,  because  the  rate- 
paying  clauses  narrowed  the  franchise  and 
promoted  bribery.  It  was  generally  an- 
derstood,  when  the  Reform  Bill  was  paved, 
that  it  was  intended  to  enfranchiae  all  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  premises  of  101. 
value.  But  it  was  found  in  practice  that 
the  Reform  Bill  did  not  enfranchise  all 
the  10/.  householders,  and  the  disfran- 
chisement was  caused  by  the  rate.paying 
clauses.  In  his  own  borough  the  namber 
of  persons  who  at  any  time  voted  was  very 
much  below  the  namber  of  penoot  who 
occupied  10/.  preoiises.  On  these  grounda 
he  should  vote  against  the  clause. 

Mr.  Hume  objected,  when  the  Reform 
Bill  was  under  discussion,  to  the  rate-pay- 
ing clauses.  He  had  then  staled,  from 
the  experience  of  Westminster,  that  those 
clauses  would  cause  a  great  deal  of  bribery, 
and  what  he  had  foretold  had  come  to 
pass«  The  payment  of  rates  had  led  to 
a  great  deal  of  bribery.  They  had  tended 
also  to  narrow  the  franchise,  as  he  had 
objected  to  them  when  the  bill  was  under 
discussion.  At  present  there  was  not 
1 ,000,000  of  voters,  though  there  were 
5,000,000  of  full  grown  males  who  ought 
to  have  the  franchise.  At  present  five  out 
of  six  of  the  full  grown  males,  who  boie  ell 
the  burdens  of  the  state — who  paid  the 
taxes,  and  were  called  on  to  perform  all 
the  duties  of  subjects  to  the  crown  weie 
denied  the  franchise.  He  thooght  every 
male  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  sboeld 
have  a  vote ;  but  those  who  were  not  pre- 
pared to  go  so  far  as  he  went,  shoold  at 
least  be  rcadv  to  ri'move  this  restriction.  If 
I  hey  withdrew  the  tax)uiying  clauses  ihey 


stated,  that   wlien   the  Reform  Bill  was  |  would  both  lesieii  bribery  and  praelioelly 
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eilend  Iha  fnuicbiM.    Ha  «u  lelootml  to  i  FiiiBHHiiMt,  boot  W.     Mutip.  C.  W, 

oppOH  thii  dauie,  u  it  wai  «ii  uaeliora-    ^""**)''  ^*f%, 

tioDoftbepreMntUwi  butiftbenweKno    n""^'a.j 

better  mode  of  g«ltii)|:  rid  of  the  ratft-p«y- 1  pon,,. 'sir  W.  W 

ing  clwiM*  be  woukl  oppoie  it.  At  the  pre-  I  pQ,b^  w, 

■tot  tine)  irbea  diureM  wu  diafrancbiiinK  I  Fox,  S.  L. 

the  people,  SDd  when  great  ;diiMlisraclioa  |  GasksU,  J.  Milnea 

exiited  aiuongtt  them  on  account  of  being    Gladiiai]e,n,hg.W,B. 

dUrranchised,  he  thought  it  would  be  pro-    Gordon,  hon.  Cipt. 

per  10  abolith  the  rale-paying  c|mH(.       j  ^'"^>  ^"  q 

Mr.  £«»((  did  not  find  it  hii  dutv  to    Orahim,  W.  ha.  Sir  J.    POlagtM.;  J.  8. 
defend  the  prmciplei  of  tba  Keform   oill,    Oreenall,  P.  Pftlraer  O. 

but  he  muit  remind  the  Houte  that  to  in-    Gre/,n^liaii.8ira.    Peel,  rt.  hon,  Kr  H. 
■iitontlie  payneDt  of  ratea  wai  not  an  |  Grogm,  E.  Feal,J. 

innovaliou  introduced    by    the  mtiHnre.    Hale,  B,  B,  Finout,  hon.  Col. 

Under  ibe  old  frnnchiw  the  KOt  and  lot    H»"«d.  H.  Pbilipi,G.R. 

wterawereobliged  top.,  .berate,..  It    KS^";,^-^,.^, h.    ISSfi??/-*^- 


Marlon,  0. 
Mailer,  T-  W.  C. 
Maalennao,  J. 
MaonMlt,T.P. 
Mi^dnaT,  H.Bt.J. 
Milei,  P.  W.  S. 
Morgan,  O. 
Newdigale,  C.  N. 
Newt;,  Viict. 
NichoU,  rt.  hon.  J, 
Northland,  VUct. 


had,  however,  been  atated  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  that  a  higher  rate  of  quali> 
fieatioo  would  have  been  telecied  had  the 
payment  of  ratea  not  been  adopted.  If 
iheiefore,  ihey  were  to  aboliih  the  rate- 
paying  clauwa,  the?  rouit  raiie  the  qnali- 
ficaiiou.  He  wiibea  to  aee  both  aidea  keep 
to  their  bargain, 

Mr.  ffwtM  bad  never  agreed  to  rate- 
paying  clauaet,  and,  therefore,  he  wai  00 
paitt  to  any  bargain. 

Mr.  Ewart  aaid,  the  bon.  Member  (or 
Lawci  (Mr.  Elphinitone)  had  ihown  that 
tbeee  claosea  narroved  tits  franchiie  ud 
promoted  bribery,  Thoie  two  otjaetioMi 
fxiintiiig  out  the  moral  eviJa  oanatd  1^ 
these  cUuaea,  had  been  left  eutinJy  nii> 
anawered.  Waa  it  worth  «hil«  to  rtleio 
auob  clauaei,  on  the  luppowtioD  that  ibej 
iniured  the  respectability  of  the  voteraf 
l\»  thought  it  «aa  not,  and  be  ibould  aup- 
purt  the  bon.  Member  for  Lewei. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  qvettion 
that  the  clauie  atand  part  of  (be  bill  :— 
AjcallSi  N4ea68i  Majority  60. 


liito/theAtM. 


AcUnd.T.D. 
Arkwrighl,  G. 
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Baring,  n,  hon.  F.  T. 
Beresford,  M. 
Blake  more,  H, 
Boldern,  It.  O. 
Boifield,  B. 
Btoadley,  H. 
Broad  wood,  H. 
Bruce,  Lord  £. 
Burroughei,  H.  N. 
Clietwode,  SirJ. 
Chrislopher,  R.  A. 
riiure,  W.  L.  W. 
Olive.luHi.  U.  H. 
CoHftt,  W.  R. 


ComploD,  II.  C. 
Corn,  rl.  hon,  H. 
Crippa,  W. 
Uarbr,  G. 
Daviei,  p.  A.  S. 
Deniion,  E.  8. 
DickiDSOn,  F,  H. 
DoDgtai,  J.  D.  S. 
Dowdeiwel),  W. 
Dngdele,  W.  i^. 
Duncombe,  boei  0. 
EatlDor,  Viici. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
^rlon.  Sir  P. 
Eicotr,B. 
Farahyn.  E.  B. 
Pernod,  W.  B. 


Hardy,  J. 

|)enlaj,J.W. 

H«ptNim,StrT.B. 

Uodgaop,  B. 
Iloinn,  hon.  W.  A. 
Hope,  hon.  C. 
Hope,  0.  W. 
Hornby,  J. 
Hugtiei,  W.  B. 
Hauaj,  T. 
Inon,  S. 
Jaraiyn,  Earl 
JduMone,  H. 
JolIire,StrW.G.H. 
KenUa,  H. 
Knight,  H.O. 
LawBon,  A. 
LamoD,  Sir  C. 
Uaeola,  fieri  of 
UBl(bart.W. 

vgon,  hen.  Uen. 

Fackensie,  W.  F. 
Hackinnon,  W.  A. 
"  ■     I,  Viict. 


Pollock,  Sir  V. 
Praed,W.T. 
FriDf^A. 
Puaey,  P. 
KiGbarditB. 
Round,  J. 


Shtfaoip,  Col. 
SaioUatt,  A. 
SopMnet,  Jxitd  G. 
Snttoa,  hon.  H.  H. 
ToUeaaob«,J. 
Tiwidi,  Sir  B.  W. 
Ttamor,  C. 
Watby,  0.  B. 
WitbnlM^  ho.  R.  B. 
Wood.CoLT. 
YowibJ. 


Xatt  o/lAeNoia. 


Gibaon,T.lf. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Haitia,A, 
Hatlon,  Capt.  V. 
Hay^Bir  A.  L. 


Banard,  B.  O. 
Banal,  B. 
BUwUt,  R,  J. 
BowrinftDr. 

Brotherton,  J. 

Boifcild.  W. 

CaveDdiib,  htm.  G.  H.    Hutt,  W. 

Cavlflj,  E.  S.  "  ~ 

Chriidt,  W.  D. 


flamphery.  Aid, 


Jofauteo,  A. 

Lang 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T-  E.  Mild 
Crawford,  W.  S.  Uonie.  D. 

Dalrymple,  Capt,  Nofvaya,  Sii.D.  J. 

Duncan,  ViacL  (yBtHn,  W.  8. 

I>nnean,0.  0|le,8. 0.B. 

Bllii,  W.  Parker,  J. 

baoLW.  FliiHpe,M. 

3C2 
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Scholefield,  J.  Wakley,  T. 

Stlilisfield,  W.  R.  C.  Walker,  R. 

Stuiirt,  W.  V.  Williams,  W. 

Stock,  Mr.  Serj.  Wilshere,  W. 

Strickland,  Sir  G.  Winnington,  Sir  T.  £. 

Slrutt,  E.  Yorke,  H.  R. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 

Thornely,  T.  tellers. 

Tufnell,  H.  Elphinstone^  H. 

Villiers,  hon.  C.  Ewart,  W. 

Clause  to  stand  part  of  the  bill. 

On  clause  45,  which  empowers  revising 
barristers  to  grant  costs,  to  the  amount  of 
205.,  against  frivolous  claimants  or  ob- 
jectors, being  put, 

Mr.  Charles  Wood  thought  it  of  too 
much  importance  to  allow  it  to  pass  with- 
out remark.  In  its  general  principle  he 
agreed.  It  was  as  objectionable  that  bad 
votes  should  be  retained  on  the  register, 
as  that  good  votes  should  be  struck  oiF;  but 
Gentlemen  practically  versed  with  the  sub- 
ject had  led  him  to  believe  that  the  prac- 
tice of  revising  barristers  being  allowed  to 
award  costs,  would  throw  very  serious 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  up  cor- 
rect registers.  It  was  to  the  probable 
practical  effects,  not  the  principle  of  the 
clause,  that  be  was  opposed.  He  thou{|;ht 
that  if  those  who  lodged  an  objection 
should  be  compelled  to  deposit  some  such 
sum  as  5s.  that  the  precaution  would  be 
quite  sufficient  for  the  prevention  of  frivo- 
lous objections. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  thought  that,  instead 
of  no  costs  being  permitted,  much  larger 
sums  should  be  awarded  at  such.  He  would 
move,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  utmost 
amount  of  costs  to  be  allowed  should  be 
10/.  instead  of  20s. 

Mr.  Christopher  believed,  from  com- 
munications which  he  had  had  with  the 
revising  barristers,  that  if  they  had  a 
power  of  awarding  costs,  many  frivolous 
cases  would  never  have  been  entered  into. 
He  would  move,  as  an  amendment,  that 
51 ,  instead  of  20^.,  be  the  limit  of  costs, 
a  proposition  to  which  he  hoped  that  the 
Committee  would  agree. 

Mr.  Charles  Wood  stated  that  he  was 
principally  opposed  fo  costs  being  awarded 
against  claimants.  He  would  move  that 
the  words  "  claim  or,"  in  the  clause  be 
omitted,  with  the  view  of  limiting  the 
power  of  revising  barristers  in  granting 
costs  in  cases  of  objection. 

Sir  James  Graham  said,  that  he  was  in 
favour  of  granting  costs  against  both  fri- 
volous claimants  and  objectors.  The  re- 
gistration commissioners  bad  come  to  the 


conclusioni  after  a  long  investigttioD,  that 
costs  should  be  so  allowed  by  the  revismg 
barrister.  He  quite  objected  to  the  mo* 
tion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Halifax,  and 
did  not  see  the  justice  of  his  distioctioii 
between  frivolons  claimants  and  objectors 
of  the  same  class. 

Mr.  Charles  Wood  withdrew  bis  mou 
tion. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  also  withdrew  his  mo« 
tion,  but  hoped  that  the  Grovemmeot  would 
consider  its  principle. 

Sir  James  Graham  said,  with  respect  to 
the  matter  before  the  House,  that  when  a 
bill  of  this  nature  was  first  brought  io  by 
the  late  Government,  costs  were  proposed 
to  be  allowed  to  the  extent  of  10/.,  b«t 
within  two  years  the  amount  was  reduced 
to  10s.,  and,  of  the  two  propositions,  be 
certainly  liked  the  latter  best.  He  thought 
that  the  power  of  awarding  costs  to  Ibt 
amount  of  10/.  would  prove  a  serious  bar 
to  the  claims  of  many  persons  to  be  regis* 
tered;  and  that,  upon  the  whole,  costs 
not  exceeding  20s.  would  be  sufficient  to 
answer  the  purpose  they  were  designed  to 
serve. 

Mr.  TVimer  would  divide  the  Commit 
tee  against  the  proposition  with  respect  to 
costs.     He  thought  that  a  greater  sum 
than  20f.  should    be    permitted    to  be 
awarded. 

Mr.  Brothtrtm  thought  that  20i.  were 
sufficient. 

Mr.  CArisfcpAer  would  divide  the  Com* 
mittee  upon  his  proposition  of  substituttng 
51.  for  20f .  in  the  clause. 

The  Committee  divided— the  question 
being  put  as  follows,  Forty-fifth  Clause 
(Power  to  Barrister  to  give  costs  in  certain 
cases  to  parties  claiming  or  objecting),  p. 
19,  1.  14: — Provided  that  the  sum  so  or- 
dered to  be  paid  by  way  of  costs  shall  not 
in  any  case  exceed  the  sum  of  : — 

Proposed  to  fill  the  blank  with  ''  twenty 
shillings  ;*'  afterwards  proposed  to  fill  the 
blank  with  '*  five  pounds;**  subsequently, 
proposed  to  fill  the  blank  with  *' three 
pounds :"— Question  put,  **  That  the  blank 
be  filled  with  « twenty  shillings  :*  "—Ayes 
154;   Noes  34;  Majority  120. 

Litt  of  tlie  Ates. 

Adand,  T.  D.  Battsoo,  R. 

Adare,  Viact.  Beckett,  W. 

Aldam,  W.  Beotiock,  Lord  G. 

Antrobos,  £.  Beruard,  Vtict. 

Archdall,  Capt.  BUke,  Sir  V. 

Baring,  hon.  W.  B.  Boldero,  H.  G. 

Baring,  rt.  boo.  F.  T.  Botfield,  B. 
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BrtmstoD,  T.  W. 
Brothertooy  J. 
Bruce,  Lord  E, 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Campbell,  Sir  H. 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  H. 
Childen,  J.  W. 
CbolmoDdeley,  hn,  H. 
Chute,  W,L.W. 
CUy,  Sir  W. 
CliTe,  E.  B. 
Corry,  rtt  hoD.  H. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Dalryrople,  Capt. 
Darner,  hon.  Col. 
Darby,  G. 
Denison.  E.  B. 
Dickinson.  F.  U. 
Disraeli,  B. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  £. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncan,  Visct. 
Duncombe,  hn.  A. 
Duncombe,  hn.  O. 
Dunda9,  Admiral 
Eastnor,  Visct. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Eliot,  Lord 
Elphinstone,  H. 
Escott,  B. 
Estcourt,  T.  G.  B. 
Evans,  W, 
Famham,  fi.  B. 
Fitzmaurice,  hn.  W. 
Flower,  Sir  J. 
Follett,  Sir  W.  W. 
Forster,  M. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gaskell,J.  Miloes 
Gill,  T. 

Gladstone,rt.hn.W.£. 
Gordon,  hn.  Capt. 
Gore,  M. 

Goulbourn,  rt.  hn.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Grey,  rt.  hn.  Sir  G. 
Grogan,  E. 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Hamilton,  W.  J. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Hardinge,rt.hn.SirH. 
Hardy,  J. 
Hastie,  A. 
Heathcote,  G.  J, 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Herbert  hn.  S. 
Hodgson,  R. 
HoUond,  R. 
Holmes,  hn.  W.  A'C. 
Hope,  A. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Horsman,  E. 
Howard,  bn.C.W.O. 
Hughes,  W.  B, 


Htttt,  W. 
Jermyo,  Etrl 
Johnstone,  Sir  J, 
Langstoo,  I .  H. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lockhart,  W. 
Lygon,  hn.  Gen. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
McGeachy,  F.  A. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
Maijoribanks,  S* 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Master,  T.  W.  C 
Masterman,  J. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
Meynell,  Capt. 
Mildm^,  U.  St.  J. 
Miles,  T.  W.  S. 
MitcheU,T.  A. 
Morgan,  O. 
Morris,  D. 
Napier,  Sir  C. 
Newdigate,  C.  N. 
Nicholl,rt.hn.  J. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J* 
{ionbland,  Visct. 
O'Brien,  W.  S. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  rt.hn.  Sir  R, 

Peel,  J. 

Pennant,  hn.  Col. 
PhiUps,  G.  R. 
Philips,  M. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Pollock,  Sir  F. 
Ponsonby,  hn.  J.  G. 
Pnngle,  A. 
Protheroe,  £. 
Reptoo,  Q.  W.  J. 
Ricardo,  J.L. 
Rose  rt.  hn.  Sir  G. 
Round,  J. 
Rushbrooke,  Col. 
Russell,  Loni  J. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Smythe,  hn.  G. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Stanley,  Lord 
SUnsfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Strutt,  £. 
Sutton,  hn.  H.  M. 
Taylor,  T.  E. 
Tennent,  J.  E. 
Thornley,T. 
Tollemache^  J. 
Towneley,  J. 
Trench,  Sir  F.  W. 
TufneU,  H. 
Wakley,  T. 
Wallace,  R. 
Wakh,  Sir  J.  B. 
WeUesley,  Lord  C. 
WUbraham,  ho,  B.  B. 
WiMiert,  W« 


Y^magy  J. 

TSLLBIS. 

Fremantle,  Sir  T. 
Baring,  H. 

List  of  the  Noes* 
Acton,  Col.  '  HiU,  Lord  M. 


Wood,C. 
Wood,  CoL  T. 
Wood,  G.  W. 
Wortley,  ba.  J.  S. 


Arkwrif^t,  G. 
Blackitone^  W.  S. 
Broadley,  H. 
Broadwood,  H. 
Chetwode,  Sir  J. 
Christie,  W.  D. 
Collett,  W.  R. 
Compton,  H.  C, 
Cripjps,  W, 
DavMS,  D.  A.  S. 
Duncombe,  T. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Ferrand,  W.  B. 
Fitzroy,  hn.  H. 
Forbes,  W. 
Fox,C.  R. 
Glynne,  Sir  S.  R. 
Gore^  W.  R«  O, 


Hornby,  J. 
Lrton,  S. 
Mainwaring,  T. 
Manners,  Lord  J* 
Mnndy,  £.  M. 
Neeld,  J. 
NeTillt,  Ralph 
Newry,  Visct. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Padte,C.W. 
Plnmridge,  Capt. 
«Roes,D.  R. 
Smollett,  A. 
Tomer,  £. 

TELLEE8. 

Chriftopber,  R.  A. 
Sibtborpe;  Cd. 


Glaases  op  to  48  agreed  to. 
Hoate  resumed. 
Committee  to  sit  again.  * 

Municipal  Corporatiovs.]  Lord 
John  RutieU  moved  for  leave  to  bring  io 
a  bill  for  dbsolving  certain  corporalions 
and  amendiog  others.  The  object  was  to 
ioclode  certain  corporations  that  had  been 
omitted  from  the  MoQicipal  Bill.  He  In- 
tended to  dissolve  those  corporaUons,.aiid 
to^place  the  foods  in  the  haods  of  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  for  general  purposes. 
He  had  some  special  ciaoses  to  propose 
with  regard  to  Qoeeoborouffh,  but  he 
should  state  the  provisioos  fully  on  the 
second  readiog.— -Leave  giveo. 

The  House  adjoomed  at  a  quarter  to 
one. 
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S^  and  pondi— Bnl  of  iBlelu'i  Eilite;  CawtVli 
DiMbiltty  Rmnovid. 
P«nnoira  Pamiiitbd.    By  fBtm  Dvkt  of  RMiBOod* 
the  Male  nd  FteMle  Workan  in  ttm  Ckrni  ad 

OoOtariM,  iv  AMiri^r  ttit  MliMi  nd  OoDkriM  Agl>-8jr 
Uw  Enl  IUmvHUmw  ftoni  Laadop.  WayBPHth* 

HuU.  Battiay.  and  StuOMd,  ^riMt  Laid 

PiodamatioB.  —  By  Lent  Wmomliby  IXBmliy* 

ttia  Ratv.Mai  JoadHi,  OanaKvoBuAkannl 

UmMtMAtm»  aad  AifladmaddjiplMt  tha  USIn 

die  Saaa  of  St.  A«|ii  and 

Laiii«feaB»  ad  OninftiaB  ftr  tha  Total  aad 

RapaHofttiaOea 

Voaia^iirGtaiA 
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laid  00  the  Table  the  bill  of  which  he  had 
given  notice  with  respect  to  the  Towns- 
hend  peerage.  Upon  so  grave  a  matter  he 
was  anxious  that  aVnple  time  should  be 
given  to  all  the  parties  interosted  to  bring 
forward  whatever  objections  they  might 
entertain,  either  of  principle  or  of  fUct,  to 
the  measure  as  he  proposed  it.  He  was 
quite  sensiUe  that  it  was  a  measure  that 
ought  only  to  pass  upn  the  gravest  con- 
sideration. He  should  propose,  therefore, 
to  read  the  bill  a  first  time  now,  and  to  fix 
the  second  reading  for  the  first  Tuesday 
after  the  Easter  recess.  In  the  meantime 
he  begged  to  move  that  the  usual  notice 
be  given  to  all  the  parties  mtcrested  in  the 
bill. 
Bill  read  a  first  time. 

Corn-Laws.]  Lord  Monieagle  rose, 
pursuant  to  notice,  to  bring  under  their 
Lordships*  consideration  a  question  of  no 
common  magnitude.  But  before  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  tlie  question  itself,  he  was 
anxious  to  set  himself  right  with  their 
Lordships  with  respect  to  the  time  which 
he  had  fixed  for  the  discussion  of  it. 
He  could  assure  their  Lordships,  with 
perfect  earnestness  and  perfect  sincerity, 
that  he  had  felt  no  want  of  anxiety 
with  respect  to  the  presence  of  his  noble 
Friend  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  (the  Earl  of  Ripon)  ;  and  unless 
he  were  controlled  by  other  circumstances 
which  he  deemed  most  essential  to  the 
beneficial  discussion  of  the  great  question 
he  had  undertaken,  he  should  most  wil- 
linglf  have  postponed  it  to  a  future  day. 
He  had  already  postponed  it  more  than 
once,  at  the  request  or  the  noMe  Lords  op- 
posite, and  of  their  request  be  did  not 
complain  ;  he  wished  it  however  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  if  he  persisted  in 
bringing  it  forward  that  night,  it  was  not 
from  any  motive  of  convenience  either  per- 
sonal to  himself  or  to  his  political  friends, 
but  simply  and  solely  because  he  was  con- 
vinced that  a  further  postponenent  would 
be  injurious  to  the  question  itself^  whieh 
he  was  bound  to  regard  as  of  primary  in- 
portaoce.  Much  as  he  regretted  tme  ab- 
sence of  his  noble  Friend  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  he  yet  could  not  per« 
suade  himself  that  the  questioo,  on  that 
aooonnt,  would  fall  of  being  disciMed 
in  the  manner  which  its  importance  de- 
served; fcr  he  perfectly  recollected  that 
the  Act  of  9  Geo.  4th,  (which  had  been 
the  law  of  the  land,  prior  to  the  passing 
f^  the  set  of  last  yeer)>  was  cai'iied  tnroi^b 


their  Lordships'  House  by  the  noble  Dole 
(Duke  of  Wellingtoli)  himself;  not  oolv 
without  the  assistance  of  the  noble  Lora| 
who  was  now  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  TradC}  but,  to  a  certain  dm-ee,  at  kul 
subject  to  the  opposition  of  that  noble 
Lord.  He  felt,  therefore,  that  upon  the 
present  ocoasion  the  question  would  not 
sufiTer  any  disadvantage ;  but  on  the  ooa* 
trary,  would  derive  the  greatest  beeeflt 
from  being  left  in  the  hands  of  the  noble 
Duke,  the  representative  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  that  House.  If  the  aboenoe  of 
other  noble  Pters  were  referred  to,  be  could 
not  proceed  without  stating  that  be  very 
deeply  felt  the  absence  upon  that  oocaakHi 
of  a  noble  Friend  of  his,  to  whom  Amt 
who  sat  with  him  on  the  Oppoeitioa  benches 
had  been  accustomed  to  look  up  for  eomieel 
and  advice ;  and  if  upon  any  occasion  the 
presence  c»f  that  noble  Lord  were  deemed 
of  importance,  it  could  never  be  more  ao 
than  upon  a  cliacu«ion  like  that  wluch  he 
was  about  to  introduce.  He  night  nen* 
tiun,  however,  that  the  motion  he  meant  to 
submit  to  their  Lordships  had  been  bfoaght 
under  the  notice  of  his  noble  Friend,  and 
had  received  hk  full  concurrence.  In 
asking  their  Lordships  to  embark  in  a  dis- 
cussion upon  the  question  of  the  Corn-laws, 
he  regretted  that  they  were  obliged  to  ap- 
proach it  subject  to  the  disadvantage  to 
which  the  political  events  of  later  years 
had  given  rise.  The  proposition  he  was 
about  to  make  did  not  necessarily  involve 
any  party  consideration.  A  more  sinmie 
propositions-one  more  entirely  connecting 
itself  with  the  principles  of  finandal  ana 
commercial  law,  could  scarcely  be  presented 
to  their  Lordahipa.  It  was  but  a  lew 
nights  since  that  they  had  had  occasion  to 
consider  tlie  question  of  the  Irish  spirit 
duties.  He  believed  that  no  noble  LoH 
who  took  part  in  that  discussion  considered 
it  as  a  question  between  the  two  ndes  of 
the  House.  Hie  only  consideration  that 
governed  them  was,  how  the  object 
sought  for  might  most  readily  be  at. 
tained.  Such,  2ao,  was  the  spirit  in  whidi 
the  Corn-laws  bad  been  discussed  in  feruwc 
times;  but,  unfortunately,  of  late  yeain 
the  question  had  become  mixed  up  with 
the  party  feelings  of  the  country^  and  the 
words,  *'  sliding  scale  "  and  "  fixed  dnty/ 
were  consideriM  by  many  men  to  be  an 
strong  indications  of  purty,  as  whether 
noble  Lrards  sat  on  this  or  on  the 
side  of  the  House.  There  was 
creater  or  more  unfartonate 
m  reference  to  the  great  intefeM  ef  Ike 
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couotry»  tliaD  this  ooDrenioo  of  the  Gmtii- 
laws  inlo  a  party  question.  Tbero  was 
DothiDg  mote  importaot  or  more  necessary 
towards  a  satisfiicCory  adjustment  and  set- 
tlement of  the  question^  than  that  it  should 
be  approadied  in  a  calm  and  dispassionate 
manner.  Looking  back  to  the  tiistory  of 
Corn^kw  discussions,  it  would  appear  that 
they  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  charac- 
terised by  features  of  calmness,  which  he 
should  rejoice  to  recognise  in  the  debates 
on  the  subject  of  the  present  day.  Without 
going  ftirther  back  than  1815,  he  found 
that  in  the  Tehement  discussion  which 
then  took  place  upon  the  Corn-laws,  the 
question  was  considered  in  every  other 
light  rather  than  as  partaking  of  a  party 
clisracter.  The  late  Earl  of  Leicester  and 
several  others  connected  with  the  opposi- 
tion of  that  day  were  iamongst  the  strongest 
supporters  of  the  Government  measure; 
and,  if  his  recollection  did  not  greatly  de- 
ceive him,  one  of  the  individuals  who  took 
a  prominent  part  in  opposing  the  bill  of 
1815  was  the  late  Mr.  George  Rose,  who 
at  that  time  was  treasurer  of  the  navy, 
and  consequently  in  immediate  connecticii 
with  the  Government.  Again,  in  1832, 
when  the  Act  of  1815  was  condemned, 
there  was  a  similar  absence  of  anything 
like  party  feeling  in  the  discussion  which 
then  took  place.  Lord  Londonderry  taking 
one  side  of  the  question,  and  Mr.  Huskis- 
son  moving  a  counter  resolution.  Un- 
doubtedly matters  afterwards  assumed  a 
different  aspect,  when  in  1827  Mr.  Canning 
introduced  his  bill,  and  from  that  time 
might  be  dated  the  unfortunate  state  of 
things  which  had  since  connected  the 
subject  of  the  Com^laws  with  the  great 
party  questions  of  the  day.  This  unfor- 
tunate result  had  been  completed  by  the 
last  change  of  administration,  and  the 
events  of  the  general  election.  His  ob- 
ject in  thus  referring  to  what  the  prac- 
tice in  former  times  had  been,  was  to 
impress  upon  their  Lordships  how  sincerely 
anxious  he  was  to  oonsidar  this  question 
as  wholly  abstracted  from  any  party  eon- 
sideration  whatever;  to  consider  it  as  if 
he  were  discusaing  the  duty  on  any  other 
article — as  if  he  were^discnasingaquestioo 
of  economical  science,  or  of  commercial 
law,  bearing  upon  any  other  branch  of 
industry,  and  as  if  party  strife  and  party 
consistency  were  not  in  any  waj  con- 
nected with  the  proposition.  Beme  he 
proceeded  further,  oe  wished  to  aet  aside 
certain  consideratfens  with  which,  pw- 
hapsi  his  propoattioa  nuight  be  mghl  to 


be  identified  in  the  course  of  the  ddbate. 
but  which  had,  in  feet  no  connection  with 
it  In  the  first  place,  he  protested  alto* 
gether  against  any  attempt  to  connect  the 
motion  mioh  he  suKwld  ooer  to  their  Lord- 
ships with  the  proceedings  of  certain  par- 
ties out  of  doors,  who  wete  called  the  Anti- 
Corn-law  League.  With  those  parties  his 
motion  had  no  earthly  connection.  He 
believed  that  it  would  not  meet  the  views 
of  many  of  them ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  was 
perfectly  distinct  and  separate  firom  the 
Anti-Com-Iaw  League,  and  no  arguBsent 
derif ed  from  the  proeeedings  of  that  body 
could,  or  ought,  in  any  degree,  to  influ- 
ence their  Lwdshipa'  judgment  upon  the 
present  occasion.  But,  pmume,  he  might 
take  the  liberty  of  asUng  in  passing—- 
Was  there  no  apprehension  denved  bom 
the  existence  of  the  Anti-Com-law  Lesffue? 
Did  their  Lordships  disapprove  of  so 
a  confederacy  extending  orer  tlie  t 
country,  collectinjT  money,  disseminating 
information  to  further  its  own  views, 
exercising  a  wide  and  general  influence 
over  the  minds  of  men?  Did  their  Lord- 
ships disapprove  of  this  kind  of  pKweed- 
ing  ?  If  sov  then  lie  (Loxd  Hontea|pe)  nast 
remariL,  that  if  there  were  any  one  step 
that  their  Lordships  could  take  that  wonlc 
more  add  to  tlie  jnflurace  of  these  who 
sought  extrease  measures^  it  would  be  by 
the  rejection  of  pr«q[NMitiona  which  were 
moderate  and  reasooahie  in  themselves.  It 
was  not  ibr  him  to  pronounce  wliether  Uie 
proposition  lie  was  about  to  make  was  mo* 
derate  and  reasonable  j  but  this  he  would 
take  upon  himaelf  to  say,  that  if  in  the 
minds  of  the  mass  of  the  pafalie  it  should 
Mipear  reasonable  and  moderate  to  ask 
their  Lordships  to  oonaider  the  effects  of 
a  bill  which  they  had  reoenlly  passed,  and 
which  afiected  the  interest  of  the  gieat 
bulk  of  the  oommunity— 4f  such  a  prapo^ 
sitfen  were  considered  reaaonabV,  and 
their  Lordships  r^eeled  it,  then  their 
Lordships  would  be  doing  mete  to  eonnte- 
nanoe,  more  to  support  more  to  enoouraye 
extreme  opinioDs,  than  could  possiUr  he 
done  by  any  other  course  that  couln  be 
adopted.  He  prayed  ikm  Lordships  to 
oensider  that  aasodationa  similar  to  that 
of  the  ABti-Cem4aw  League  weie  sot 
pscuHar  to  theprcseot  or  to  any  one  pwti- 
cuhur  tiasoi  The  Ledahtrnm  had  had  to 
cncouBler  them  upon  Smmr  oeoaskma  asMl 
in  reference  to  etW  sidjects;  and,  at  fer 
aa  his  knowledge  went*  the  LMdsbtara  hid 
never  found  any  mode  of  daanng  with  the 
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effectml  far  potting  do«ni  iworiitioM  of 

this  natme  as  tluit  ninmanng  ike  cttDses 
which  had  led  to  them.    He  wished  abo 
to  protect  himself  from  the  snppositioo 
that,  in  dealing  with  this  questioo,  he  was 
giving  enoonragement  to  anj  rtrj  exagge- 
rated expectations  with   respect   to    the 
result  which  an  alteration  of  tae  law  woold 
produce  upon  the  price   of  com.      He 
zecommenoed  their  Lardshins  to  go  into 
committee  to  consider  whether  an  altera- 
tion of  the  law  should  not  take  place ;  bat 
he  should  be  acting  nncandidly  if  be  did 
not  saT  that  heconsidered  that  any  altera- 
tion that  might  be  made  in  the  law  r^u- 
latiog  the  introdoction  of  foreign  com  into 
this  country,  woold  have  but  little  effect 
in  redocing  the  price  of  grain  in  the  Bri- 
tish market,     fiot  thoogh  the  |Hice  of 
grain  were  not  redoced,  a  great  benefit 
to  the  commonity  wooM  nefertheless  be 
obtained ;  because  the  great  benefit  to  be 
sought  for  in  respect  to  this  subject,  was 
not  so  much  the  lowering  of  the  price,  as 
the  ensuring  such  a  steaoiness  of  price  as 
would  do  justice  to  all  parties — the  grower 
of  com,  the  consumer  of  com,  the  British 
merchajit,  his  foreign  correspondent,  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  all  classes  of  the 
community*     It  had  been  said  (thbwas 
an  example  of  the  exaggeration  which  he 
only  referred  to  for  the  purpose  of  disclaim- 
ing) that  a  given  amount  of  duty  placed 
upon  a  commodity  which  was  partly  pro- 
duced abroad  and  partly  produced  at  home, 
would  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  whole 
price  of  the  commodity  in  the  amount  of 
the  duty  which  was  imposed.     A  more 
singidar  mistake,  a  more  totally  incorrect 
application  of  a  scientific  prinaple,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  for  any  one  to  encounter. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  cjaantity  of 
com  annually  consumed  in  thu  country 
amounted  to  12,000,000  of  quarters— that 
of  that  12,000,000,  2,000,000  were  im- 
ported   from    abroad,     that     upon     the 
2,000,000  so  imported   a  duty  of  5s.  a 

auarter  was  levied,  the  gross  amount  of 
ut  v  so  levied  w(»uld  be  500,000/.  "  But," 
said  the  parties  to  whose  views  he  was 
referring,  "  you  must  multiply  the  5i. 
duty,  not  by  the  2,000,000  of  quarters, 
but  by  the  12,000,000  of  quarters,  and 
thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  duty 
imposed  u|)on  the  com  consumed  in  this 
country  not  of  500,000  ?  but  of  3,000,000/. 
sterling."  It  was  utterly  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  any  such  result  could  take  place. 
The  consumer  could  only  pay  this  duty  by 


price  ooqU  mIj  be  prodaeed  by  n  Inula- 
tioa  of  the  sopfly.  If  the  denuMd  m^ 
the  snpply  RBained  onaltered,  the  ptioe 
woold  oooftinae  the  same.  It  waa  a 
cootradictjoo  to  the  asost  ohrioos  §mM 
which  any  nan  who  directed  his  at- 
tention to  the  sohfect  might  eoDect  far 
himsdfL  He  refaned  to  tlmwi  ruigf  ra 
tions  merdy  far  the  purpose  of  lepodntiog 
them.  He  wished  sJso  to  explain  to  their 
Lordships  the  exact  sense  in  which  ke 
should  employ  the  tarn  "  firce-mde'*  in 
the  argomenu  he  was  about  to  advaMBw 
By  what  was  called  fireedoas  of  tiade»  he 
was  not  absurd  or  incoosidecate  enough  la 
suppose  that  a  freedom  firoaa  all  do^  waa 
necessarily  implied*  No  sodi  thing,  uthal 
were  the  case,  no  ooontry  opon  earth  that 
had  a  revenue  to  raise  cooJd 


of  trade.  Tmefiwedom  of  trade  wasperfcclly 
consistent  with  the  payment  of  any  aaMNnit 
of  duty  (properiy  apportioned)  levied  far 
the  purpose  of  revenue.  It  was  also  per- 
fectly consistent  with  any  ooontenrnuag 
duty,  which  was  laid  on  for  the  purpoae 
of  affording  protection  to  any  ooe  daas 
whidi  was  subject  to  borthens  that  did  not 
belong  to  other  classes  of  the  comanonity. 
The  English  maltster,  bring  subject  to  a 
beavv  duty  upon  the  article  he  mano&c- 
tured,  it  was  perfectly  consistent  with  Um 
principles  of  free-trade  that  foreign  malt 
shoula  not  be  admitted,  except  upon  the 
payment  of  a  countervailing  duty.  In  the 
same  manner,  if  it  could  be  shown  that 
the  landed  proprietors  were  subject  to  ex- 
clusive and  peculiar  burthens,  it  was  per- 
fectly conristent  with  freedom  of  trade 
that  a  countervailing  duty,  equal  to  the 
amount  of  these  exclurive  and  peculiar 
burthens,  should  be  imposed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  English  agricultural  produce. 
This,  he  said,  would  be  consistent  with  the 
prindples  of  freedom  of  trade ;  but  he  was 
not  saying  whether  it  would  be  expedient 
or  not.  And  here  he  must  take  the  liberty 
of  obsenring,  that  as  long  as  the  agriculto- 
ral  interests  resisted  all  inquiry  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  peculiar  burtliens  which 
they  said  were  imposed  upon  them,  the 
public  at  large,  and  he,  in  common  with 
the  public,  must  be  forgiven  if  they  enter- 
tained gr^t  doubt  as  to  whether  any 
such  peculiar  burthens  existed  at  all  as 
fairly  entitled  them  to  claim  a  coonter- 
\miling  duty  for  the  protection  of  their 
produce.     Let  it  not  b&  said  that  they 


It 
were  entitled  to  this  countervailing  doty, 
because  the  agriculturist  in  England  waa 
an  increase!,  of  prioe>  add  such  increase  of  Imore  highly  taxed  than  in  other 
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That  was  no  earthly  ground  for  any  oomi- 1 
tenrailing  duty.    It  was  only  saying  that 
one  part  of  the  community  shoula  be  taxed 
twioe  over  for  the  benefit  of  another  part 
which  was  only  taxed  once.     To  be  en« 
titled  to  a  countervailing  doty,  the  party 
claiming  it  must  8how*that  he  is  subject 
to  peculiar  burthens,  bearing  exclusively 
upon  himself,  and  not  in  any  way  shared 
by  the  rest  of  the  community.    Apologis- 
ing for  having  occupied  so  much  of  their 
Lordships'  time  with  these  preliminary 
observations,  he  would  now  proceed  to  the 
proposition  which  he  wished  to  bring  un- 
der iJieir  consideration.    His  motion  was 
this-^that  their  Lordships  should  grant 
him  a  committee  to  consider  the  effects 
and  consequences  of  the  Corn-law  of  the 
last  year.    He  knew  not  how  the  proposi- 
tion would  be  met  by  her  Majestj^'s  Go- 
vernment.   It  was  probable  he  might  be 
told  that  the  bill  of  last  year  had  not  yet 
had  a  sufficient  trial.    ''Wait  awhile,"  it 
might  be  said :  *'  by  re-openmg  the  ques- 
tion you  will  disturb  great  existing  in- 
terests." [The  Dvke  of  Richmond:  Hear.] 
It  was  obvious  that   his  noble    Friend, 
whom  he  always  listened  to  with  pleasure, 
was  likely  to  take  that  ground.    Well, 
then,  what  were  the  great  interests  of  the 
country  that  were  aboat  to  be  disturbed  ? 
He  would  apply  himself  to  the  subject  in 
the  strictest  manner   of  demonstration; 
and  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  great  in- 
terests of  the  country  were  in  a  condition 
of  prosperity,  of  repose,  of  peace— above 
all,  if  the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington) himself  had  such  an  unqualified 
confidence  in  the  permanence  of  the  ex- 
isting state  of  things,  that  he  could  put 
his  hand  upon  the  Corn-law  of  the  last 
Session,  and  say,  ''  It  has  received  the  ap- 
proval of  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons ;  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  Magna  Charta  of  the 
farmer ;  the  permanent  law  that  will  pro- 
perly protect    the  landlord,  and  justly 
secure  the  interests  of  the  tenant."    If 
the   noble   Duke  could   do   that,    then, 
no  doubt,  he  would   be  justified,  1(^- 
cally  and  morally,  in  coming  forward  and 
saying  "  Do  not  disturb  this  state  of  peace, 
repose,  and  happiness-»-waive  these  com- 
mittees of  inquiry — content  are  we  with 
the  present  state  of  things — confident  are 
we  that  the  5th  and  6th  m  Victoria,  unlike 
its  predecessor,  the  9th  of  Greorge  4th, 
will  not  be  conngned  to  an  early  legisla- 
tive gravf  ,  dug  for  it  by  the  very  hands 
which  assisted  at  its  baptism— kIo  not  ask 
for  any  inquiry— we  beliefe  in  die  peN 


maiienoe  of  tiibgaas  thmr  now  exist.*' 
If  the  noble  IHike  coali  say  this,  it 
would  undoubtedly  amount  to  an  answer 
to  his  motion.  But  he  did  not  bdieve 
that  the  state  of  the  country  waa  socb 
that  an  inquiry  into  its  condition  would 
do  any  possible  mischief  to  any-  one  of 
the  great  interests  that  existed  in  it. 
On  the  contrary,  he  believed  that  it 
would  not  be  ''hq»  deferred,"  but  ^de- 
spair created,"  if  without  those  walls  it 
should  be  inferred  that  their  liOidshipa 
were  indifferent  to  the  fedings  and  inter- 
ests of  the  ffreat  bulk  of  the  community. 
This  part  of  the  sul^ect  was  so  matanl 
that  ne  begged  their  Lordships'  pennis- 
sion  to  go  into  it  a  littb  closely  and  accu- 
rately. Was  the  communication  from  the 
Throne,  at  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent Sessbn,  such  as  to  induce  their  Lord- 
ships lo  believe  that  all  was  repose  and 
peace,  tranquillity  and  happiness,  witliin 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land?  No 
such  thing.  This  communication  firom 
the  Throne,  referring  to  the|feilure  that 
had  occurred  in  the  revenue,  stated^  that 
the  cause  of  thatfelling-off  might  be 

'*In  part  attributed  tq  the  redneed  con- 
sumption of  many  articles,  caoEied  by  that  de- 
pression of  the  manufectnring  industry  of  the 
country  which  has  so  long  prevailed,  and 
which  her  Majesty  has  so  de^y  lamented.*^ 

*  The  speech  alluded  to  manufiu^turing 
distress ;  but  were  noble  Lords  prepared  to 
say,  that  the  agriculturista  of  tne  country 
were  in  a  state  of  contentment,  happines6» 
and  prosperity?  If  noble  Lords  were  pre- 
pared to  say,  that,  they  ought  to  rerist  his 
motion,  but  if  they  were  assured,  as  many 
of  them  were,  that  the  distress  of  tlie 
manufecturing  districts  had  extended  itself 
to  the  agriculturists,  he  should  like  to 
know  the  ground  on  whidi  they  would  re- 
vise inquiry  into  the  operation  of  the  act  of 
the  last  Session.  Let  them  examine  the  ma  t- 
ter  a  little  closely,  and  ascertain  whether 
the  condition  of  the  country  was  such  that 
a  parliamentary  inquiry  was  likely  to  pro- 
duce much  mischitf.  First,  there  was  the 
feilure  in  the  revenue.  He  did  not  attri- 
bute blame  to  the  noUe  Lords  opposite 
or  to  die  Government  on  that  aocoont  It 
was  sufficient  fer  him  to  say;  tliat  the  dif. 
ference  between  the  annual  income  and 
expenditure  had  increased  firom  a  deAdeney 
of  1,593,000/:  in  1840  to  no  kea  a  sum 
than  3,977,000L  in  I84S,  shewing  an  in- 
cr»ued  defidencyof  no  less  than  %^flO0L 
l^en  the  amount  of  thfai  deftcfanqr  wew 
amdyied  more  dosdy  U' was  itfll  moM 
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alarming.  In  three  yean  the  falliog  off  in 
the  groes  anumiit  of  Ciutomt'  Duties  had 
amouDtedto  674^0001,  or  deductiog  the 
Corn  Duties,  Ihe  Mliog  off  had  been  from 
1640  to  184a,  1,861,000L,  or  between  1841 
and  1843, 1,748»000^  The  decrease  in  the 
net  duties  of  Excise  had  been  as  follows  :^^ 
In  1840, 14,786,000/.;  1841,13.338,000/.; 
1843>  12|617,000/.;  or  a  decrease  of 
2,368,000/.  between  the  first  and  the  bst 
of  those  years.  He  had  himself  suffered 
so  much  from  the  iiyustiee  which  attri- 
buted results,  infinitely  less  alarming  than 
thesoi  to  the  Finance  Minister  of  the  day, 
that  ho  was  far  from  stating  these  melan* 
chdy  fiu.*ts  as  proving  misconduct  in  the 
Government.  He  maide  the  statement  in 
proof  of  the  distress  of  the  people,  as  eri* 
deace  of  their  want  of  power  to  consume 
eiciseable  artiolesi  and  to  obtain  that  ordi- 
nary remuneration  for  their  labour  which 
the  working  classes  are  entitled  to  expect> 
and  which  they  would  receiye  under  a 
better  system.  The  total  amount  of  Cus- 
toms and  Excise  revenue  stands  as  fol- 
lows :  ^  In  1840,  37,644,000/.  ;  1841, 
36,674,000/.;  1843,  34,115,000/.,  exhi-. 
biting  a  decrease  of  2,559,000/.  since 
1841,  and  of  3,589,000/.  since  1840. 
He  ouly  used  these  fiicts  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  there  was  great,  and, 
indeed,  universal  distress  throughout 
the  laiid,  and  it  behoved  them  to  con- 
sider from  what  cause  that  dbtress  might 
have  originated,  and  whetlier  it  could 
not  be  remedied.  He  must  remind  their 
Lordships,  that  in  the  receipts  for  the 
uresent  year  there  waa  no  less  a  sum  than 
1,113,000/.  derived  from  the  duties  on 
corn.  NoW|  a  noUe  Lurd  connected  with 
Kent,  and  a  noble  Earl,  when  this  matter 
was  previously  discussed,  had  abjured  the 
Corn>Iaw  being  made  a  matter  of  revenue. 
Tlicy  had  seemed  to  consider  that  revenue 
derived  from  corn  was  an  accursed  thinff, 
thai  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
Treasury.  The^  had  called  it  an  odious 
bread-tax.  Yet  it  appeared  now,  that  the 
only  means  of  bringing  the  revenue  and 
the  expenditure  someUiing  nearer  to  an 
equality  was  a  sum  derived  from  that  sery 
source^  the  duties  on  corn.  If  those 
noble  Lords  were  consistent,  ther  would 
now  apply  that  sum  to  some  nobler  pur* 
pose  than  pUcing  it  iu  the  national  purse 
—either  to  the  relief  of  agricultural  er 
manufacturing  distress— after  having  dis* 
daimed  com  as  a  souroe  of  revenue.  If 
thejr  did  not,  persons  might  doubt  either 
thiur  siioerity  or  their  wisdom ;  andaibt 


proferred  bringing  an  intellectual  to  amoiil 
charge  against  them,  he  would  oooslder  it 
as  a  want  of  the  latter  rather  than  ef  the 
former.  What  was  the  state  of  the  foraign 
trade  of  the  country  ?  The  dechtfid  value 
of  Britidi  produce  and  manufiu:turea  ax- 
ported  had  fallen  off  in  1840  hf  the 
amount  of  3,321,000/.,  and  in  1841  bjr  the 
sum  of  4«  1 7 1 ,000L  Cotton  nuuMfactapss 
had  faUen  off  8,657,000/.  since  184a  The 
faUing'^ff  in  woollen  was  less,  hut  atill  to 
an  amount  grsatly  afibeting  the  ialsaseta 
of  those  engaged  in  the  trade;  it  waa» 
fimn  1840,  138/)00/.  |  and  thus  in  the 
two  great  staples  of  cotton  and  woallea 
there  had  been  a  fallbg  off  unexampled  he 
ventured  to  say  in  the  history  of  our  rnaau- 
fiustures.  The  value  of  linens  expsrtei 
has  during  the  same  period^  diasinished 
very  nearly  one»tbird,  or  from  99306,OOQI. 
to  2,360,000/.  It  might  be  asid,  that  this 
was  the  effect  of  foreign  coapetitioo,  of  ad- 
verse tariffs,  and  that  thereiora  it  did  aot 
represent  the  actual  state  of  the  manoiMV 
turing  industxy  of  the  country.  But  he 
would  bring  rorward  another  test  mm% 
accurate  and  mere  severe.  Had  the  raw 
produce  introduced  into  Englaad  for  Ihe 
purposes  of  manufiicture  increaaed  or  di* 
minished?  That  fact  would  nearly  cor* 
recUy  represent  the  progress  of  those  mm* 
nufactures.  Taking  the  years  1840, 1841, 
and  1842,  there  was  a  falling-off  in  the 
cotton  wool  introduced  into  this  country 
of  53,370,000  lbs.  Between  the  years 
1840  and  1842,  the  importatiQa  of 
wool  had  decreased  from  50,000,000 
to  44,611,000  lbs. -—a  falling-off  of 
5,389,000lbs.  There  was  also  a  falUng  off, 
but  in  a  lesser  degree,  in  hemp  and  flax. 
There  had  been  an  increase  in  stik ;  and 
it  was  interesting  to  consider  the  cause  ef 
that  apparent  anomaly.  If  there  was  any 
one  branch  of  our  manufactures  to  which, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Huskissou,  the 
principles  of  a  just  commercial  |x>licy  had 
oeen  wisely  and  early  applied,  it  was  to 
the  silk  trade  of  the  oountry,  and  we  now 
found,  in  the  midst  of  pressure  and  cala- 
mity, the  silk  trade  seemed  to  have  heoa 
less  afiected  tlum  any  other  branch.  The 
increase  in  silk  imported  was  76,000  Iha. 
He  alluded  to  these  questions  not  as  af- 
facting  the  amount  of  the  national  wtalth» 
but  as  bringing  forward  the  question  «f 
the  happiness  of  the  people ;  for  when  he 
named  the  articles  he  had  enumerated,  he 
did  so  as  the  implements,  as  it  #era  of  Ihe 
peqile's  remuneration,  and  as  iadkatHa 
of  the  amount  of  their 
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the  oonforto  and  tnpjmmU  of 
Now,  bad  there  been  a  decreaie  in  the 
coiaforta  and  Decenaries  of  life  aoooia* 
panjing.  the  dimination  in  the  means 
of  employing  the  people?  In  mqied 
of  the  artids  malt,  he  knew  that  the 
adducing  that  as  an  instance  was  open 
to  some  objection ;  still  he  could  not 
see  a  large  reduction,  amounttnff  to 
6,605/X)0  bushels  between  1840  and  1843, 
withoat  fteiing  sure  that  it  indicated  a 
▼erj  large  amount  of  distress.  It  ap» 
peared  by  the  papers  on  the  Table  that 
there  were  other  articles  connected  with 
the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  the  poor 
the  consumption  of  which  had  fiillenoff; 
but  there  was  more  direct  evidence  still 
in  the  letum  of  the  Poor-law.  Comparing 
the  years  1639  and  1842,  he  was  not  aUe 
to  compare  the  amount,  raised  for  the  re^ 
lief  of  the  poor,  because  the  accounts  were 
not  yet  completed ;  but  the  numbef  of 
paupers  had  increased  from  l,136j000to 
l,439/)00,  and  had  Increased  in  a  pnigfsa* 
siFe  rate,  from  1,136,000  to  1,199,000-- 
1,300,000  to  1,429,000,  or  85  per  cent. 
In  Sheffield,  the  increase  of  rate  for  the 
lelief  of  the  poor  between  1840  and  1843 
was  from  31,846/.  to  62.086/.  In  the 
three  months  ending  Januarj^^  1841,  the 
rate  amounted  to  7,571/.,  and  in  the  thiwe 
months  ending  January,  1843,  it  was 
17,925/.  From  Stockport,  the  accounts 
were  yet  more  lamentable.  Three  thou, 
sand  houses  were  untenanted.  Between 
1840  and  1842  the  number  of  paupers 
idiered  has  increased  from  3,481  to 
14,839;  the  rates  have  augmented  one* 
third,  besides  an  expenditure  of  7fiOOL 
raised  by  iroluntary  subscription.  In  Lseds» 
the  number  of  paupers  had  greatjv  aug- 
mented. Let  not  the  agricultural  Gentle* 
men  imagine  that  even  if  distress  were 
confined  to  the  manufiscturing  districts,  it 
could  exist  without  re-acting  on  the  agri* 
cultural.  Not  but  that  he  was  fully  con- 
▼inoed,  even  if  it  could  so  exist,  that  the 
feelingi  of  the  gentry  and  fimners  of  this 
country  would  eaually  sympathise  with 
the  distresses  of  tneir  brethren.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  let  the  agricultural  interest 
see  how  the  distress  operated  upon  thenu 
selFcs.  In  seasons  of  manufacturing  pros* 
perity  the  surplus  agricultural  po^lation 
was  absorbed  into  the  manufaoturing  die- 
tricts,  and  found  employment.  Now,  by 
the  operation  of  the  same  principle,  of 
which  the'  agriculturists  had  no  right  to 
complain,  the  manufiM^tnring  districts  weg% 
sending  Imck  into  the  agricultural  diitrifils 


those  peiaoDa  whose  hhour  thov  did  pfet 
reqnife.  Take  the  apricullttfil  unicn  of 
Settki  In  Yorkshire,  from  wbeQoe«  duvjw 
tba  manu&oturing  proe|ieritVf  niMiy  Mit 
cultural  panpors  were  witbtuiMfii.  Noir, 
in  1841,  tbt  number  of  paupeiv  mliffml 
WW  888.  In  1848  the  numbmr  had  risaii 
to  1,697*  Of  theaa  peiaon^  mwffnrtb 
were  femmred  from  tha  manoftotiiring  die- 
triots.  There  oouM  not  be  anvthing  mopa 
clear  than  that  the  home  mm0t  and  wm* 
nufiieturing  market*  those  gmst  Mfeenf 
industrious  men,  weio  the  eavees  of  an* 
tional  stvsngtb,  aad«  ahove  all«  the  oattjss 
of  our  agricultural  nrosperity.  ItiaiMiiiilj 
to  their  distress  that  la  to  be  atlrihiitad 
the  fell  of  many  artidea  of  afrieidtiual 
produce.  There  is,  indeed,  an  admisiimi 
made  in  her  Mi^feety's  speech.  It  had  bean 
stated  in  PMrliameat,  on  a  fesnser  oemimt 
by  the  head  of  her  Utij^ifB  pmeal  Go* 
fammentt  tlu^  Itt  the  agiiculloiisii  leek 
where  they  m^  far  protaoUfA,  thspa 
was  Doibiiw  lyisletion  could  ^fm  them 
that  was  of  balrthe  importanos  to  Ibem  at 
the  prosperity  of  the  mamiftotam  m4 
commeroe  of  England,  In  that  semimant 
he  cordially  agreed  i  and  if  the  pfaaent 
Corn  Bill  or  any  other  bw  bad  a  lendnocy 
to  etrika  at  the  root  of  the  opnBM<Qial  and 
manufacturing  prosperity  of  the  omatry » 
and  therel^  inflict  a  mora  deadly  and  irra* 
parable  blow  upon  the  agrioultural  praa* 
perity  of  the  country  tmm  any  Uuadar 
that  could  be  commitm  in  diraot  l^gislft* 
tktt  on  the  subjjeGl  of  agricnltuiab  the 
agricultural  Gentlemen,  he  thou^t,  could 
not  refuse  to  coneider  the  queetaon*  He 
would  not  eay  there  was  reaeon  fSur  da» 
spairing  or  doubting  of  the  Aitura  pms* 
perity  ^  a  country  like  thlsb  hot  them  wae 
sufficient  of  enl  abroad  to  make  it  bad 
logic,  and  a  mismrehansten  of  Aidsb  to 
eadaim  against  inquiry,  lest  thf  pfosporam 
state  of  things  wkiA  at  prcasnt  exifled 
should  be  disturbed.  The  moml  ha  diyir 
was  this:  here  wasastataof  thiMswhkk 
mipht  bv  possibiUty  be  improved  by  i»« 
quiry;  but  it  required  mora  iogoMitf 
than  could  be  hrougtit  to  bear  mm  tba 
questkm  to  show  that  the  state  ca  fhJMi 
could  be  injured  by  imniiry.  Ha  ewf 
asked  for  inauiry ;  he  neVedr  thaas  Mi  to 
ooodemn,  aluwugh  be  admifteit»  ii  Inr  aa 
ha  was  OMcemed,  he  wae  Mmeslfcaa  m 
indlviduali  rasdy  to  comlsilin,  Wae  an 
inquiry  of  this  bat  uniMalf  ar,  tfkm  W 
on  the  pws»at  occaefam,  win  ft  likely  to  w 
oensanent  ham?    TMr  LaadahiM  had 
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niltunl  difltreM  wbenenr  they  hid  been 
ulced  M  to  do.  Id  1814,  1820,  1821, 
1822,  1833,  1836,  ud  1837,  they  hid  in- 
paired  into  agricuItDnl  distreM,  sod  not 
only  into  corD-litrs,  but  into  the  currenqr, 
the  poor-laws,  «id  the  whole  general  Sys- 
tran of  genenl  and  local  adrntDiBtratioD 
which  bOTe  at  all  upon  agricultural  inte- 
rests. Now,  if  tbey  had  beeo  williog  to 
grant  inqairy  one  way,  were  tbey  deter- 
mined, or  if  ther  were,  was  it  wise  to 
refnae  it  on  the  other  side  ?  Was  that  just, 
was  it  impartial  ?  Was  it  a  judgment  the 
public  at  large  would  ratify  ?  It  might 
be  said  the  cases  were  not  analt^us,  and 
it  was  also  sud  that  they  did  not  know 
what  arrangements  they  might  disturb  by 
agitating  toe  question,  what  leases  were 
about  to  be  granted,  and  so  forth.  Some 
years  ago  a  committee  was  granted,  which, 
if  erer  there  had  been  one  calculated  to 
disturb  great  existing  iotereati,  that  was 
the  committee.  He  meant  that  upon  im- 
)>ort  duties-  The  present  Government 
had  taken  their  measures  from  the  report 
of  that  committee,  had  founded  their  bills 
opon  the  testimonyof  witnesses  before  that 
committee,  and  surely  that  Government 
could  not  complain  of  a  motion  for  inquir- 
ing into  the  B^t  of  one  act  of  Parliament, 
when  they  not  only  approved,  but  took 
credit  to  themselves  for  founding  measures 
upon  an  inquiry  which  had  extended  into 
1,100  acts  of  Parliament?  It  might 
astonish  bis  noble  Friend  now  sitting  at 
the  Table  (Lord  Asbburton),  who  had  left 
this  country  when  the  tide  was  setting 
strongly  against  the  import  duties  com- 
mittee, to  find  that  the  report  of  that 
committee  had  formed  the  groundwork  of 
legislative  measures.  There  was  a  story 
in  the  writings  of  Washington  Irving, 
wliich  strongly  reminded  him  of  the  po- 
sition of  bis  noble  Friend.  It  was  to  be 
found  in  Uie  history  of  New  York  by 
Knickerbocker,  one  of  whose  heroes.  Rip 
Van  Winkle,  upon  waking,  after  a  souna 
and  protracted  ileep,  was  utterly  asto- 
nished at  the  new  state  of  things  be 
beheld  on  opening  his  eyes.  Now,  from 
the  cross  benches  hu  noble  Friend  bad 
attacked  the  import  duties  committee, 
had  reprobated  the  testimony  of  the 
prindplc  witnesses; — and,  upon  waking 
like  Rip  Van  Winkle,  be  must  hare 
been  wonderfully  surprised  at  finding 
legislative  measures  founded  upon  the 
report  of  that  very  committee  and 
the  eridesce  he  had  so  atroncly  repro- 
bKt«d,      If    that    conunittee    nad    been 


found  so  bamless  tbn  bad  no  right  to 
turn  round  and  refuse  bim  inqairy  into  a 
ungle  act  of  Parliament  But  there  wat 
another  precedent.  Goremment  broo^t 
forwHrd  their  budget  Ust  year,  and  intro- 
duced a  duty  upon  Irish  spirits.  OlgectiM 
was  taken  to  that  duty  in  the  coone  of 
the  Sesaion.  A  committee  of  inqairy  into 
the  operation  of  that  act  was  norad  for 
and  granted.  That  committee  sat  and 
reported ,  and  he  only  asked  tbOD  to  do 
that  in  the  present  Sesmon  in  rdation  to 
one  act  of  Pariisment  whidi  they  had  doao 
last  year.  Bat  would  any  Peer  cootead, 
that  there  was  eo  much  coofidenea  fsh  in 
ihe  permanence  and  stability  of  oar  prb 
sent  Com-liiws,  as  to  render  an  inqidij 
into  their  effect  and  operation,  ilil%liHHli 
and  inexpedient?  What  was  their  exp^ 
rience  on  this  subject  f  Had  the  eondoet 
of  Parliament  been  steady  and  copsisteat, 
in  dealing  with  that  branch  of  Uw?  Why. 
of  all  subjects  of  legisUtion  none  had  exlu- 
bited  such  a  systraa  of  change  and  Tarift- 
tion :  In  what  other  case  had  iiiiaiuna 
been  so  rashly  taken  up  on  one  day,  and  M 
unhedtatiagly  condemned  on  anotlMr,  and 
that  roost  flmiuently  by  the  very  penoM 
who  had  first  propoanded  them.  The  act  of 
1815  had  been  praised  as  loudly  as  tbo 
present  law.  He  went  back  to  1815  be- 
cause it  was  the  commencement  of  evil ;  it 


was  the  introduction  of  a  bad  priodpk,  it 
was  the  foundation  of  the  slidiDg-ocalc, 
which  he  took  upon  himself  to  say  was  the 
root  and  foundation  of  the  evil.  But  the 
populBrity  of  the  act  of  1815  was  not  of 
long  duration.  In  1821  diere  was  more 
com  l^slation,  bat  be  would  not  read  the 
Parliamentary  altercations  of  the  ddy,  bat 
the  authoritative  language  i^  Hr.  Hlia- 
kisson's  report,  which  said— 

"  The  tyitem  is  certainly  tiihle  lo  sudden 
■Iterations,  of  which  tbe  effect  stay  be,  at  aaa 
lime  to  redoce  prices,  Blread]r}low,  lower  ibaa 
thev  would  have  been  under  a  ijrslem  of  ftae 
trade  ;  Bud  at  another  unoscesMriljr  lo  enhance 
pricei  ■Irnidy  bigh.  On  the  one  band,  it  de- 
caites  ihn  grower  will)  a  falie  bope  or  moni^ 
po1]>,  and  by  its  occa*jona]  intemipliaii  vtUf 
lead  to  coDseqaeoces  which  deprive  hios  of 
the  benefit  of  thti  moDopolv  when  most  wanted. 
On  tbe  other  hand,  it  bold)  oat  to  ths  coaatiy 
the  protpect  of  an  occasional  ftee-ti^a^  bu  ao 
ill  regulated  and  detuliory  as  to  baffle  the  cal- 
culations and  unsettle  Ihe  transactions  both  of 
die  grower  and  dealer  it  borne.  Tbe  OCO^ 
lioDiil  prohibition  of  import  bu  a  direct  ua- 
dcnc*  to  contract  the  extent  of  our  rnmmir 
dal  deaUngi  with  other  states,  and  to  eieiW  hi 
the  mien  of  those  states  a  tptiit  of  peiBaaaal 
axdosiMi,'' 
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Mnclt  of  that  miglit  be  anilied  to  tbe 
preMDt  law,  but  heliad  reaa  tiha  extnuA 
to  dww  that  this  pennaoeot  Becurity ,  this 
Palladium  of  1815,  framed  bf  the  ministry, 
and)  with  some  few  honourable  eicepttona, 
fay  almoat  all  the  opporitioo,  and  which 
bad  passed  by  as  great  an  union  of  all  par- 
ties as  could  be  in  the  then  rtate  of  a&in, 
was  condemDed  in  1831.  He  would  pasa 
by  the  occurrences  of  1827,  giving  thereby 
tne  best  proof  of  a  dispoBition  to  conuder 
tbe  subject  calmly  and  without  asperity. 
In  the  year  1828,  however,  a  bill  was  in- 
troduced by  the  GoTCroment  of  the  noble 
Duke  opposite,  and  of  which  bill  the  noble 
Duke  had  the  conduct  in  that  House,  and 
ypOB  inlrodudng  it  the  noble  Duke  ex- 
presied  his  diawpioral  of  the  act  of  1822. 
The  act,  then,  of  1 822  had  been  condemned 

S'tbe  amendment  of  1827,  and  the  noble 
like  was  reported  to  hare  said ; 

"  It  was  undoubtedly  true  that  from  1815 
to  the  present  time  the  system  of  prohibition 
bad  been  fbaod  exceedingly  mcoQTenient. 
Indeed,  on  a  variety  of  occasions  it  had  been 
fonnd  necessary  for  the  Governroent  to  inter* 
fere  to  introduce  com  by  proclamation.  ,  .  . 
Tbe  Tsriooi  inlarruptions  it  bad  been  fonad 
necessary  to  give  to  the  old  system  of  Corn- 
laws  had  been  equally  inconvenieat  to  the  Go- 
vemmeot  and  to  tbe  com  growers.  Iliey 
occasioned  great  cocaplaints  on  tbe  part  of  the 
people  at  large  —  occasioned  great  jealonn 
on  the  part  of  agriculturists,  and  no  smafi 
remonstrances  from  foreign  poweti." 

There  could  be  no  stronger  bill  of  in- 
dictment against  any  measure  than  these 
e^nessiooB  of  the  noble  Duke,  and  a  noble 
Earl  not  now  present,  whose  abaenoe  all 
mustr^ret  (the  Earl  of  Ripon),  not  than 
acting  in  concert  with  the  noble  Duke, 
but  speaking  on  the  occasion  io  coincideDce 
with  nim,  stud— 

"  He  woold  dely  any  one  to  stale  a  case  in 
whicb  there  had  been  such  flnctuatians  as  since 
1815." 

Tbe  lull  of  which  year  had  been  intro- 
duced by  the  noble  Lord  himself— the  noble 
Lord  thus  affoiding  a  very  happy  subject  fiir 
some  one  of  those  artists  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  caricaturing  public  men,  for  a 
study  of  Saturn  devouring  his  children. 
The  noble  Lord,  in  his  capacity  of  a  l^s. 
lator  was  driven  by  duty  to  the  punfiil  act, 
if  not  of  eating  his  own  words,  at  least  of 
devouring  his  own  measures.  But  it 
would  be  far  better  if  their  LordsUpi 
would  give  the  people  something  to  devoor, 
than  to  devour  their  own  blunders  and 
miatakea.    He wujustifiedinsByiiig,tlH( 


there  never  bid  been  s  out  ia  vUck.-lm 
of  permanency  had  boan  shown  thnt:  io 
Corn-law  legislation.  The  act  of  1888^ 
condemning  preceding  acta,  bad  in .  tam 
been  condemned  by  the  present  Gann- 
ment  who  were  its  framen,  and  be  hnmed 
the  Houae  to  dnerve  their  reuona  fiir  ooii- 
demning  it,  and  dedda  whether  thoas  ra^ 
aoDS  did  not  a]^y  with  equal  fiwoe  to  the 
present  law.  But  they  had  other  n—ias 
for  doubting  the  ataUuty  of  the  ptMot 
law.  Measures  bad  been  introdooM,  and 
declarations  made  by  tbe  GovemBaot, 
which  had  left  even  the  most  cradnloua 
without  bitb  in  tbe  permamnoa  of  the 

E resent  Corn-lBsr^  But  other  neastUM 
ad  been  introdoced  and  other  dedantiana 
made.  They  bad  had  decleradona  bt  the 
abolition  <f  all  protective  duties  wbatn- 
e*er.  They  bad  been  told  by  hi^  an- 
thority  that  they  ought  to  buy  m  tbe 
cheapest  and  aell  in  Uie  dearest  marieta. 
That  declaration  mia^t  be  ratbu'  looae 
in  terms,  but  it  could  not  be  nude  1^ 
a  class  maiDtaining  at  the  sanw  tfaae 
the  doctrine  of  permanency.  Nor  wae 
tbatalL  Then  was  a  poblicatioo  t»  iriiieh 
he  had  a  rigbt  to  allude,  inaamiM^  aa  it 
had  been  named  in  the  pwaanoe  of  the 
party  to  whom  the  autbonhip  waa  attri- 
tNited,  and  it  bad  not  been  denied.  It  wta 
a  puUicatioQ  by  a  right  bon.  Gedtlcana,  ■ 
member  of  the  Government  to  which  he 
alluded,  and  be  alluded  to  the  pflMimriBii 
as  a  high  bonour  to  that  Gentleman.  And 
there  cotdd  not  be  a  gnater  proof,  both  cf 
hia  wisdom  and  sincerity,  than  tbe  puhliou 
tiou  alluded  to-^i  publication  tmiverMlly 
aacribed  to  tbe  r^t  bon.  Goitleman,  the 
Vice-Preaident  (/the  Board  of  Trade.  In 
that   paper  were    the  fidlowing  eaprea 


conDiries  is  esseotial  to  England,  and  that  U 
trade  of  England  is  eswntial  to  foreign  eona* 
tries.  We  shall  urge  thai  fbteign  oonntiioa 
neither  have  combioed,  nor  can  "M'Hnti 
against  the  commerce  of  Groat  Britaia  ;  aaa 
we  shall  treat  as  a  calumny  that  tbn  an  di^ 
posed  to  enter  into  tadt  a  eomUnatum.  We 
shall  nrge  that  ibe  indnstiy  of  tUs  ooenby  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  stssdy  and  giMaal 
increase  of  the  importatiOD  of  aU  eomaM^daa 
from  abroad  which  can  be  prodncod  there  at 
a  less  eost  of  laboor  and  eapilal  than  amot^ 
oorsshas ;  bat  that  it  has  ovorytUng  to  faar 
from  the  cessation  or  dedina  <m  that  mi^(y 
coeise   of   operations  wlienby  benaits  are 


It  was  impowble  for  aav  ftea-trader  to 
dedaie  the 'Abebriiw  of -fteedbm  of 'fb. 
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tecotuM  hetwean  staM  utd  itate  mora 
■trong)]'i  or  more  clsftrly.  Then  waa  a 
FMervatioD  in  ngard  to  oartain  articles  of 
Bgiicultunl  produoB )  but  in  what  mode 
was  the  luMUvatioD  nude  ?  He  would  aik 
whether  It  were  dooe  in  a  way  calculated 
to  re-aasura  the  agriculturiata  wilh  reapect 
to  that  pennanent  itate  of  tblnga  which 
hi*  harmlecs,  ioaoeent  motion  waa  cooai- 
dered  bo  likelj  to  endanger.  The  paper 
prooaeded  thus  :-~ 

"  With  respect  to  many  other  arliclei,  such 
at  butter  and  cheeie— indeed,  with  regard  to 
all  artielei  to  which  tha  ilinnle  and  esicntial 
inlerMti  of  iha  revenue  vill  allow  the  rule* 
(of  the  late  tariff)  to  be  applledi  It  hat  been 
dMlared  that  they  Bra  only  temporarily  ex- 
empiad  fram  the  operation  of  ihoK  rulei ;  and 
it  u  well  understood  that  no  time  will  be 
allowed  to  paai,  except  *uch  ai  ii  necewaty, 
before  the  work  la  completed." 

That  appeared  to  be  pretty  good  notice 
Is  the  gentleman  of  Leioeatershlre,  York- 
ahire,  and  Cheihira  of  a  dieiiirbance  in 
that  happy  state  of  thinaa  which  hia  mo- 
tion waa  cooaidered  so  likely  to  diaturb. 
Obaeive,  be  did  not  oomplaia  of  these 
axpreasiona )  oo  the  contrsry,  he  approved 
of  them — he  waa  delighted  with  then. 
He  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  whole  Go- 
retnment  repeat  these  sdaiiraUa  princi- 
ples. After  diacaadDg  tha  iDsppiinbility 
al  protection  to  nanubcttma,  the  right 
hon.  Oentlemao  adda,— 


ou*  as  reprds  agrieuUnral  produce,  There 
the  old  vexed  queiiion  of  burthens  oo  land,  there 
»  (he  admitted  superiority  of  the  soils  In  some 
eoropeting  coantries.  Dot  on  the  other  hand, 
British  agriculture  ia  imperfectly  developei). 
Our  maoufiwturen  have  thriven  under  the 
itimulus  of  competition.  We  Ibiak  i|  can 
hardly  be  said  that  of  lata  years  this  principle 
ba*  beet)  sufGcienily  brought  lo  bear  ou  the 

Eert  of  agricultural  produce.  To  say  that 
require  to  be  stimulated— to  say  that 
s  stimulated  (hey  will  not  oie  their 
ntmosi  efforts  to  econoniiie  and  sell  cheaply, 
and  ibat  the  stimulus  thay  can  afford  lo  one 
another  cannot  be  sufficiani,  ii  but  to  mj 
Ihat  they  art  men,  and  suluect  to  the  inflrml- 
lies  of  men No  man  who  com- 
pares the  progress  of  our  population  and  our 
aupplipi  01  food,  can  deny  but  thai  our  eco> 
nomic  lawi  must  ba  regarded— indeed,  have 
the^  not  been  regarded— as  mutable,  according 
to  time  and  circumstance  ?" 

So  here  wu  a  atimiilus  declared  to  he 
wanting,  a  atimulua  promiaed  lo  he  applied 
to  the  agriculturisis.  How  did  they  re- 
lish  thU   anticipttbn?     His  motion   did 


not  go  quits  lo  qtiickt  or  quite  ao  ftr,  aa 
this  exoetlent  snther.  Hs  did  Mt  sak 
their  Loxd^ipa  to  agras  to  the  appUastiaii 
<tf  this  atimulua,  at  onoa  and  without  lo- 
fMtigsUon.  His  prDpodtioa  was  saen 
modnate  j  be  asked  that  Houae  to  iaquin 
into  the  eSecta  of  the  present  law,  tfaiH  ts 
aaoertalit  whether  the  promiaed  atoBalva 
was  DecGSBBry,  and  how  it  ahosU  be  a^ 
plied.  Nor  were  they  left  in  doobt  wHk 
respect  to  the  natnra  of  this  proaissd,  or 
threatened  stimulus— the  stumilitB  was 
that  of  foreign  cunpetitlon,  the  ttimuluB 
was  the  increaaed  importatioB  of  im  ' 
grain.     He  adopted  Mr.  GladatsM'asI 


ment.  but,  before  ita  adaation  b^  tbs  L0. 
jlialature,  be  entreated  thnr  LordAips  ts 
inquire  into  the  whole  ariject.  H»  was 
far  from  roiatmating  or  diKimininaiaiin 
the  argument,  by  morins  Car  a  eavBHtsik 
Bat  he  must  aay,  that  with  tnfMtt  tonea 
who  had  laid  down  these  enlaced  mteral 
grinciples,  which  prepare  the  puUlc  for 
great  future  chanm,  it  waa  the  greatest 
of  all  inconsiatendea  to  rtfuae  an  inquiry, 
on  the  ground  of  any  poaaihle  dipdnnta|as 
such  inquiry  can  prooiuo. 

lord  marHcUffa  aiked  what  ww  tke 
paper  to  which  the  nobis  Lord  bad  n- 
bired? 

lati  Mimleagte  1  The  atatensant  he  had 
read  wu  from  s  periodical  publkation,  (Me 
Fortign  ami  Colonic  Ra^em,)  and  bad 
been  attributed  to  a  right  bsq.  Gentlcnaa 
in  another  place,  without  any  diaarowal  or 
discbimsr  by  the  party  ooneanad,  or  by 
any  oas  on  hia  behalf. 

Lord  Wharnetigtt  Bat  it  gaw  no 
further  than  tho  ods  indlridoal. 

Lord  MomUagh:  The  right  hoa.  Gen- 
tleman was  a  member  ot  tiM  Gevara- 
ment.  and  if  the  nobte  Lwd  the  hwi. 
dent  of  the  Council  wouM  amw  tbs 
same  prindplea,  he  fought  it  wouhl  be 
highlv  to  his  credit.  Italt  tha  obinat 
would  put  their  hands  to  this  aoonynsOM 
publication  be  did  not  think  they  «ouU  do 
anything  to  raise  then  more  in  tha  «sti> 
msth>n  of  the  public;  or  attaeh  the  pw^lo 
nmrc  to  them.  To  shew  that  they  wwa 
capable  of  holding  such  wise  opiotoot^  and 
recommending  them  In  such  foraible  and 
eloquent  language  would  be  delightfiil  to 
the  people.  Oo  a  former  oocssioa  tlnsa 
who  pressed  the  state  of  the  country  «■ 
the  attention  of  Government  had  bseo  isM 
that  they  were  not  justified  in  tiJkiaf 
about  the  Corn-law,  because  there  were  so 
many  ntlier  anurces  from  which  the fensnl 
distress  might  proceed,  aad  with  wUA 
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the  jplienwieim  of  the  preaent  conditioii 
of  England  were  manifestly  connected. 
There  were,  it  was  said*  the  blinking  laws ; 
but  the  Goremment  said  they  were  Mtis* 
fied  with  them,  and  did  not  mean  to  amend 
them.  There  was  also  the  bullion  in  the 
Bank  of  England ;  the  currency  might  be 
disturbed^  and  the  Bank  emhsrrassed  in  its 
operations  with  the  Exchequer;  but  the 
Bank  at  present  had  no  apprehensions  of 
that  kind.  Again,  it  was  stated  that  much 
of  the  distress  might  proceed  from  foreign 
loans  being  contracted^  which  drew  the 
capital  out  of  the  country }  but  no  foreign 
loans  had  lately  been  contracted  for. 
Others  said  that  it  was  owing  to  the  sale  of 
foreign  securities  in  our  own  markets ;  but 
such  sales  did  not  now  take  plaoe^fbreign  se- 
curities having  been  in  great  part,  for  some 
reason*  withdrawn.  It  was  plain  then  that 
to  none  of  these  causes  could  the  distress 
and  the  commercial  embarrassments  which 
existed  be  justly  ascribed ;  and  he  thought 
he  was  justified  in  saying  that  any  argu* 
ment  derired  from  the  supposed  inoon- 
Fonience  which  an  enquiry  would  produce 
on  any  of  the  great  interests  of  the  country 
was  totally  and  entirely  inapplicable  to 
the  existing  state  of  things.  They  cannot 
well  be  more  unsettled  than  they  are,  and 
this  in  the  absence  of  all  tfaiese  other 
causes;  and  tbev  are  not  likely  to  be 
less  unsettled  so  long  as  the  auestioii  of 
com  is  left  in  a  state  which  has  be* 
come  notoriously  provisional.  Now,  let 
them  examine  what  were  the  precise  erils 
described  by  Government  as  inherent  hi 
the  act  9  Geo.  4th,  and  see  whether  those 
evils  were  still  found  to  exist  in  the  act 
now  in  force,  which  was  passed  last  Sea* 
sion.  It  was  staled  that  the  act  9  Geo.  4th, 
gave  too  high  an  amount  of  internal  protec 
tion ;  that  a  protection  beyond  20f .  was  an 
ubsurdity  in  itself,  was  entirely  inapplicable, 
and  brought  odium  on  the  agncultural 
interest,  without  being  calculated  to  do 
them  the  slightest  benefit.  SofSu'  as  that 
went,  he  admitted  thai  the  new  bill  was 
an  improvement,  because  the  duty  ill  no 
case  exceeded  20s. ;  but  if  all  the  evil  pre* 
viously  done  by  the  higher  amount  of  duty 
continued  undier  the  existing  duty,  he  had 
not  much  gratitude  to  waste  on  the  Go- 
vernment or  the  Legislature  for  only  re* 
pealing  an  inconrenience  which  did  nobody 
any  harm,  while  they  continued  all  tne 
hurtful  and  disadvantageous  provisions  of 
the  former  law.  Whether  lite  was  taken 
away  by  a  snipe  shot  or  a  bullet»  was  per*> 
fectfy  immaterial;  they  had  diwiniiied 


the  bullet  to  the  siieorasiiipeshoti  bot 
he  shouki  be  able  to  show  their  Lorbhipe 
that  the  miscfaiefb  Inherent  in  the  new 
system  were  pndsely  these  niscshMi 
whidi  its  authors  eonldemned  in  the  oM 
hw,  and  ajpdnst  whidi  they  wished  to 
guard  by  introducing  anothier  measom. 
The  principal  objeorions  to  the  old  system 
were  the  great  fluctuation  of  prioes  which 
it  prodimd,"and  also  the  admission  of 
^reat  quantities  of  foreign  wheat  at  the 
time  of  narresty  when  an  addition^  impor- 
tation of  com  was  not  needed  by  the  eoD« 
snmer,  and  was  highly  pfejudMal  to  the 
interests  of  the  growers.  The  late  bill 
was  described,  a»d  described  accurately, 
as  working  evil  both  ways;  on  the  con* 
sumer  it  inflicted  the  eril  of  Indudng  the 
holder  of  com  to  withhold  it  up  to  the 
very  last  moment,  and  to  admit  it,  not 
when  the  price  wae  aetoallir  rising,  but 
when  it  showed  indications  of  a  ML  The 
eril  to  the  grower  wu,  that  just  at  the 
time  when  the  fiurmer  had  thnished  out  his 
grain,  he  was  subject  to  the  (braed  aad 
unnatural  competition  of  all  the  ianigtk 
com,  which  was  taken  out  at  the  hwt  mo- 
ment. He  must  eall  the  atteatioii  of 
noble  Lords  opposite  to  the  intaetiee  with 
which  the  law  operated  on  tne  dURomit 
clsBssi  of  fiurmera.  In  sone  dklrictt  the 
fiuvMft  were  poori  in  othera  they  weve 
rieh.  The  opstathm  of  thia  happy  aal 
blessed  law  was  to  inise  the  pnae  veqr 
considerably  towards  the  end  of  eprinf, 
summer,  and  the  approadiiqg  harveil, 
especially  at  the  time  of  gatherhiff  the 
harvest  and  immedialelj  after  it.  How 
did  this  aet  on  the  poornurmer,  and  en  tlie 
capitalist?  Why,  die  hvge  flyrmer  nii|^ 
venture  to  hold  his  grain ;  he  eooM  etaod 
the  competition,  and  need  not  Ihmeb  It 
out  just  at  the  period  when  the  Ibnbpi 
grain  was  admitted ;  he  eould  take  Ins 
chance  of  the  market,  bnt  the  pooler  ehsa 
of  fiurmers,  who  Uved  from  haod  to  aevth 
OB  the  produce  of  thefar  ttUafe^  were  eoM« 
pellod  to  thrash  out  their  grmn,  and  mmk 
enter  into  oompetMeo  trith  the  fcid|gn 
grain  which  waajMhnitted.  It  was  on  their 
head^,  therefero,  that  the  eril  of  the  ksr 
diieflyibIL  These  evils  were  admittad  to 
behmgtotbe  fast  Com-bw  b  the  dlsoM* 
sioBs  of  last  year ;  it  was  now  Ma  pvpose  to 
show  that  tnia  eril  existed  nailer  the  pea- 
sent  law,  and  to  fblly  aa  great  a  d^ree  ae 
berors.  Let  bras  net,  however,  be  ans* 
IMCted  of  Uaming  the  aet  passed  hsC  8e». 
sion ;  oo  the  eoBtrary,  he  thenght  It  n 
BBwndmwif  of  the  piwrisBS  lasr.    He  had 
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Qversgea,  in  order  to  get  tlie  dnly-oB 
foreign  grun  down  to  the  loweit  poiat;—  . 
'■August  31.— The  «ealh«r  t«t  fiiM  tat 
beveral  days  put,  and  tha  bulk  of  the  cn|M 
saved  in  tbe  aeighbooring  conotitt.  Ywtif 
itj'a  general  average  proved  TTi.  and  the  dv^ 
lit.  8d.  Next  week  tbe  duty  would  be  9*.  B^ 
if  Dot  li.;  and  then  ii  Kill  the  dwiice  of  ih* 
juty  comiag  dowp  to  la.  a  qnartai  for  tfaa  two 
Ibllowiiig  weeks.  Gngliah  wheat  wu  gef 
lected  owing  to  tbe  fine  weather,  and  the  nau 
admission  of  foreign  wheal  at  a  low  dntr." 
'  Sept.  3. — The  weather  bvonnble  for  har- 
the  last  week,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the 
wheat  crap  iniheneighboDriagcoontieetand, 
und,  with  this  weather,  hairett  will  iomi  Im 
({eneral  in  the  north.    The  duly  on  wheat  da- 


accepted  it  a*  Bticb :  he  bad  Toted  for  it, 
and  not  only  did  be  admit  liie  bill  to  be  an 
amendment  of  tbe  former  law,  bat  it  went 
fiir  to  Btrengtben  bia  argument.  For  if 
Minieters  bwl  Introduced  a  bill,  intending, 
aa  he  believed  they  did,  in  good  faith,  to 
amend  the  law,  and  stating  tbe  reasons 
which  induced  them  to  attempt  that 
ameodoMnt,  and  if  they  found  that  that 
evil  remained  in  uudiminlabed  magnitude, 
be  would  attribute  that  result,  not  to  any 
want  of  skill,  knowledge,  or  sincerity  on 
their  part,  but  to  some  e«il  principle  which 
was  common  both  to  the  bill  they  intro- 
duced and  the  lull  they  attempted  to 
amend.  He  fonnd  that  the  principle  of 
the  sliding-scale  was  common  to  both  mea- 
sures, and  rather  than  attribute  the  unfa- 
vourable result  of  which  be  complained  to 
the  Legislature,  he  ascribed  it,  as  he 
was  bound  logically  to  do,  to  that 
principle.  He  did  not  ask  their  Lord- 
ships to  accompany  him  without  exami- 
nation to  this  conclusion  ,-  be  only  asked 
that  they  would  inquire  whether  the 
effects  were  as  he  bad  staled  them  to  be. 
He  was  sensible  that  he  was  intruding  at 
an  unwarrantable  length  on  their  Lord- 
shipa'  time ;  if  he  had  any  chance  of  get- 
ting bis  committee,  be  would  not  trouble 
them  with  these  details,  but  having  no 
chance  of  that,  he  was  bound  to  make  out 
bis  caae.  If  the  committee  were  grauted, 
their  Lordships  would  be  saved  much 
trouble;  but  tie  was  obliged  under  the 
circumstances  to  make  out  his  case,  and  he 
would  do  ao.  He  would  venture  to  savi 
that  a  more  complete  demonstration  could 
not  be  made  out  than  that  which  be  would 
offer  that  the  present  Corn-law  contained 
within  itself  all  the  elements  of  mischiel' 
which  were  admitted  to  belong  to  the 
former  bill,  passed  in  tbe  9tb  Geo.  4tb.  He 
would  refer  to  a  publication  which  wai 
issued  from  the  great  com  bouses  in  tbe 
country,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  corn 
trade,  and  which  contained  all  the  infor- 
mation required  r^arding  the  weather, 
the  state  of  tbe  supplies,  and  the  market 
prices.  He  held  in  his  band  important 
eatracts  from  tbe  circulars  of  tbe  com 
trade  beface  and  after  the  passing  of  tht 
present  law.  He  would  take  first  tbt 
year  1838,  and  would  read  some  pasaagM 
which  would  show  tbe  operation  of  th<- 
law  in  lowering  the  duty  at  the  most  iw- 
favourable  eeason  for  the  home  grower. 
They  would  prove  that  the  effect  of  th(- 
old  law  was  to  cause  English  wheat  to  bt 
neglected,  and  to  enoouiage  jobbing  in  the 


With  these  prospects  tbe  price  ought  to 
have  &llen,  and  the  duty  to  have  riiOR ;  bn^ 
by  tbe  operation  of  tbe  sliding-aeale,  the  e& 
tect  was  exactly  contrary,  for  the  doty  tm 
[he  whole  declined.  Aslongaatheyclangto 
Ehe  sliding-scale,  they  would  ding  to  ■■ 
instrument  which  would  produce  endltM 
frauds.  It  would  be  seen  that  as  the  pnw> 
pect  of  a  good  harvest  became  dmw«  et(> 
tain,  the  duty  became  lower,  aod  tbe 
prospect  of  undue  competition  inoeued:^ 
"  Sept.  12.  The  weather  vet;  fine  for  the 
It  three  or  four  dayi.  From  a  calculation 
oaade  of  the  returns,  there  leenu  no  doubt  of 
the  duly  on  wheat  beiog  It.  lo-morrow.^ 
Sept.  14.  The  week's  average  proved  48,900 
quartan  at  701.  2d.,  six  weeks  average  n*. 
Sct.iUODaequently  foreign  wheat  may  be  deaiad 
for  a  week  at  li.  duty.  The  duty  will  pro- 
bably advance  to  Si.  Bd.  neat  retum. — Sept. 
Duty  li. ;  expected  to  advance  neat 
retum.  Wheat  cannot  be  cleared  at  this 
!uly  after  two  o'clock  an  Wednesday  ;  nor 
An  a  vessel  be  reported  inwards  till  past 
Graveieud,  and  till  furnishtd  with  a  quaiaa* 
tine  certificate." 

He  would  now  refer  to  the  year  1840. 
It  was  said  under  date  of  August  3 :~ 

"  Weather  the  last  two  or  three  days  6ne 
and  &vonr>bls  for  harvest,  which  has  gen^ 
rally  commenced  in  the  south.  —  Aug.  7. 
Weather  uninterruptedly  fine  for  haivest  this 
week.  Decline  of  duly  ou  wheat  3f.  a  quarter. 
—  Aug.  14.  Quality  of  uaw  wheat  fine  and 
heavy ;  growers  *P*ok  favourably  of  the 
yield.  —  Aug.  31.  Our  trade  is  mainly  go- 
verned by  the  weather.  Tuesday  itonay, 
and  on  Wedneiday  leveral  hours  rain.  Do^ 
declined  4f.  — Aug.  38.  Weekly  average  71s. 
Jd.  Every  reason  to  expect  the  dulf  down  M 
it.  Bd.;  it  is  questionable  whether  it  will  n- 
Bsain  for  more  than  one  week  at  2*.  W.— SapL 
4.  Duty  declined  yesterday  lo  9s.  M,  al 
which  rate  the  wheat  and  flour  in  bead,  M)y 
tfiOOfiOO  of  quarters,  will  be  cleaiod.    The 
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duty  is  not  likely  to  remain  at  2f .  Si.  more 
than  a  week.  The  daty  will  rapidly  ad?ance 
to  18X.  8i2.  per  quarter." 

There  was  the  statement.  This  was  the 
way  in  which  we  carried  into  effect  reci- 
procity treaties.  This  was  the  way  in 
which  we  placed  the  United  States  on  an 
equal  footing  with  Rotterdam  and  the 
ports  just  across  the  Channel.  A  single 
week  might  make  the  difference  of  gain 
or  great  loss  to  one  country  or  another, 
ana  this  was  the  state  of  the  law— a 
state  which  placed  the  trade  at  the 
mercy  of  the  weather^  to  which  noble 
Lords  professed  their  determination  to  ad- 
here. In  the  year  1841^  he  found  that  the 
state  of  matters  was  as  follows: — 

"  August  18.  Weather  now  very  fine  for 
harvest ;  duty  expected  to  decline  a  stage  on 
wheats  barley,  &c. — August  25.  It  is  thought 
the  duty  will  decline  5s,  to-morrow. — Aug. 
30.  Weather  exceedingly  fine  for  the  last 
four  or  five  days,  and  favourable  for  harveat, 
which  has  the  usual  effect  at  this  season,  of 
an  unnaturally  great  stagnation  and  panic  in 
sales. — September  1.  The  weather  continues 
exceedingly  fine  for  harvest ;  bonded  wheat 
held  over  for  the  low  duty  next  week. — Sep- 
tember 3.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the 
duty  will  further  decline  from  6s.  8(/.  to  2s. 
Qd.  next  week  ;  holders  hang  back  from  sell- 
ing till  the  duty  reaches  the  lowest. — Sep- 
tember 15.  Arrivals  of  foreign  wheat  unex- 
pectedly large,  116,300  quarters  in  two  days. 
— September  17.  Yesterday  the  duty  declined 
to  Is.  on  wheat." 

The  result  was,  that  in  1838,  out  of 
1,818,000  quarters  imported,  1,513,000 
were  imported  in  September  ;  in  1840, 
out  of  2,282,000  quarters  imported, 
1,105,000  were  imported  in  September  $ 
and  in  1841,  out  of  2,388,000  quarters 
imported,  2,144,000  were  introduced  in 
September,  and  1,800,000  in  one  week. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  before  Sir  R. 
Peel's  Corn-law ;  I  proceed  to  shew  that  it 
remains  unaltered  under  the  act  of  1842. 
He  held  in  his  hand  the  circular  of  the 
trade  for  the  last  year ;  he  would  read  its 
statements,  and  then  he  would  ask  the 
noble  Lords  opposite  to  say  whether  the 
evils  which  had  been  shown  to  exist,  and 
which  they  admitted  to  exist  in  the  former 
law,  did  not  exist  in  undiminished  force 
under  the  present  act  ?  There  was  one 
distinction  between  the  last  year  and 
former  years ;  by  the  mercy  of  Provi- 
dence our  harvest  was  earlier,  but  for  that 
we  had  not  to  thank  noble  Lords  or  the 
Legislature.  He  knew  that  once,  when 
somebody  had  asserted  that  great  thanks 
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were  due  to  the  Government,  Sheridan 
said,  *'  Yes,  and  especially  for  the  late 
abundant  harrest."  He  did  not  carry 
either  his  sarcasm  or  his  credulity  so  &r  ; 
he  admitted  that  Government  had  effected 
an  improvement  by  the  Corn-law  of  last 
Session,  and  he  Uianked  them  for  that, 
but  he  did  not  thank  them  for  the  harvest. 
The  statements  of  the  circular  for  1842 
were  as  follow : — 

"July  1.  Copious  rain,  benefiting  the 
growing  crops  generally ;  duty  declined  to 
9s.  per  quarter.  —  July  4.  All  spring  com 
benefited  by  the  rain. — July  15.  Weather 
exceedingly  fine  this  week ;  duty  declined 
yesterday  li.  —  July  18.  Weather  continuing 
fine,  English  wheat  2i.  to  3s.  cheaper. — July 
20.  Arrivals  of  foreign  wheat  since  Monday 
very  heavy. — July  22.  A  further  considerable 
arrival  of  foreign  wheat.— July  25.  Weather 
exceedingly  fine:  arrival  of  foreign  wheat 
large;  harvest  general.  —  Aug.  1.  Weather 
favourable ;  sample  of  new  wheat  fine ;  fiic- 
tors  had  to  submit  to  a  reduction  of  4s.  to  ds. 
— Aug.  8.  300  quarters  of  new  wheat,  all 
superior,  weighing  63lb.  to  651b8.  the  busheU 
—Aug.  12.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  the 
duty  on  wheat  will  advance  on  Wednesday ; 
we  expect  a  very  large  quantity  of  foreign 
wheat  will  be  cleared  in  the  interim.  Ang. 
17.  Wheat  is  clearing  at  8s.,  in  the  ezpecta* 
tion  of  its  being  d«.  to*morrow.  —  Aug.  19. 
The  quantity  of  foreign  wheat  cleared  at  this 
port  this  week,  at  8s.,  previous  to  the  duty 
advancing  to  9s.,  is  600,000,  quarters,  besides 
130/)00  cwt.  of  flour,  and  since  May  881,000 
quarters." 

The  result  was,  that  out  of  the  year's 
import  of  2,755,000  quarters,  the  import 
in  August  was  2,186,000  quarters.  It 
might  be  said  that  this  wheat  had  been 
cleared  at  a  duty  of  8«.  instead  of  Is, 
He  admitted,  that  that  was  a  benefit, 
but  the  merit  of  it  could  not  be  claimed 
by  noble  Lord's  opposite,  who  rejected 
altogether  the  idea  of  deriving  any  bene- 
fit to  the  revenue  from  a  duty  on  com. 
This  was  merely  an  additional  gniund  on 
which  thev  oueht  to  be  ashamed  of  them- 
selves. They  levied  7s.  too  much  duty, 
because  the  price  obtained  by  the  former 
in  the  market,  for  home  grown  ooni, 
would  have  been  exactly  the  same  had 
there  been  no  duty  at  alL  The  prion 
was  not  regufatedf  in  August  by  the 
amount  of  duty  paid  on  foreign  wheat, 
but  by  the  quantity  of  wheat  in  the  mar- 
ket, compared  with  the  means  of  the 
buyers  to  purchase.  He  argued  thia  point 
against  the  Gentlemen  friendly  to  a  free 
trade  in  corn,  when  they  said,  last  year, 
release  the  grain  from  bond,  and  we  shall 
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get  the  benefit  of  it.  Tbto  beoeft  to  tho 
eoosumer  be  theo  denied^  and  ttiH  denied. 
The  duty  repealed  would  hare  gone  into 
the  pocket  or  the  owners  of  the  grain  ;  fot 
unless  the  quantiij  brought  to  market 
was  increased,  the  price  to  the  consamer 
would  not  have  (alien.  He  admitted, 
however,  on  his  principlea,  that  the 
8f.  duty  was  a  great  benefit  to  the 
State ;  but  it  was  a  benefit  to  which  noUe 
Lords  opposite  could  lay  no  claim,  inas- 
much as  they  repudiated  the  principle  of 
levying  a  revenue  on  corn  altogether.  One 
great  anomaly  of  the  act  of  last  Session 
was  the  introduction  of  what  were  called 
rests  ;  that  was,  a  fixed  duty  with  respect 
to  certain  important  parts  of  the  scale 
which  r^ulated  the  price.  He  bopsd  the 
noble  Lora  opposite  would  tell  the  House 
on  what  grounds  these  rests  had  been  in- 
troduced. They  must  be  either  better  or 
worse  than  a  sluiing-scale.  They  were  not 
the  same  thing,  but  |ierfectly  different  in 
principle ;  th^  why  did  noble  Lords  Intro- 
duce those  rests?  Thev  were  introduced 
because  they  were  constaered  to  be  an  im- 
provement, and  he  thought  them  an  im- 
provement also,  and  he  was  glad  to  see  the 
principle  of  a  fixed  duty  admitted.  That 
principle  was  admitted  in  another  measure, 
which  had  a  direct  bearing  on  the  question 
of  the  permanency  of  the  great  charter  of 
theagriculturists^-theCom-duties.  It  was 
well  known  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  introduce  a  bill  of  very 
great  significance  to  the  admirers— if  such 
there  were— of  the  sliding-scale.  He  very 
much  doubted  that  any  person  would  to- 
lerate that  system  from  any  other  motive 
than  necessity.  The  people  miffht  ride  a 
very  bad  horse,  because  they  haano  other, 
but  a  more  vicious,  ill-conditioned  horse, 
one  more  galled,  maimed,  lamed,  spavined, 
that  would  not  be  shown  at  Tattertalls*, 
and  that  no  one  would  be  found  to  warrant, 
was  not  to  be  found  than  the  legislative 
cheval  de  hallaUle  he  was  now  considering. 
When  noble  Lords  opposite  altered,  last 
year,  the  duty  on  American  com,  they 
must  have  a  sliding-scale  with  it.  For- 
merly, under  the  ^  George  4th,  there 
was  a  fixed  duty,  or  what  was  almost  the 
same  thinff,  it  being  5f.  iq  all  the  contin- 
gencies likely  to  occur,  and  6</.  under 
other  circumstances.  Noble  Lords  were 
resolved  to  have  their  sliding-scale  applied 
to  the  colonial  duty,  like  the  man  who 
painted  red  lions,  and  painted  them  every 
where.  lie  could  not  hut  wonder  that  any 
article  in  the  tariff  of  last  year  escaped  the 


a|ijplicatkMi  of  the  aKding-aealau 
mmisleni  eo«M  introdnee  It,  their  lindfc«s> 
so;  but  he  presumed  that  ther  Md  dtaen-' 
vmd  the  fioe  of  the  principfcu  ^he  ivhy 
did  thev  now  wish  to  change  it?  They 
were  about  to  intr^uce  a  bill  to  dlow 
American  com  to  be  hreoi^t  bto  tliui 
country  subject  to  a  fxad  duty  of  St. 
There  was,  however,  a  difikrenoa  between 
the  manner  in  which  noble  Lords  ooposite 
applied  the  principle  and  that  in  which  it 
was  proposed  by  the  late  GovenneDt  to 
apply  it  The  late  Government  thought 
that  a  fixed  duty  would  be  advantageooa 
to  both  producers  and  conmniera-*>t*  the 
fiurmer  and  the  merdiattt  —  hot  tky 
thought  that  it  would  be  ri^t  that  the 
revenue  it  yielded  should  he  applied  to 
English  purposes.  But  noUe  Lofds  eopo- 
site  wished  to  show  that  they  r^^ctsd  i^l 
idea  of  a  duty  on  wheat,  and  they  said,  let 
it  go  for  the  benefit  of  the  cohmTt  we  w3l 
not  touch  a  fiurthing  of  it  Fluctnatioa 
of  jnrioe,  he  oontended,  with  its  attendant 
evils,  was  equally  inherent  in  the  late  nod 
in  the  present  Ccra-kw.  Ifahndpnpamd 
a  table  which  wonhl  exempBfy  tlie  «n}nat 
and  partial  operation  of  the  law  en  the  in- 
terest of  the  agriculturista.  He  to^  the 
years  from  1837  to  1843,  and  compared 
the  total  amount  of  fixreign  grain  admitted 
to  home  oonsomption  in  each  year,  with 
the  amount  admitted  during  this  harveat- 
month ;  and  in  ofrder  to  bring  the  auUter 
to  a  simpler  test,  with  the  wmoami  ad- 
mitted during  a  aingle  week  of  each  year. 
He  thought  the  brmera  would  sen  that 
nothing  could  be  more  prejudicial  to  them 
than  the  importation  of  a  great  quantity  of 
foreign  wheat  at  the  moat  critical  period 
of  tl^  year.  The  neceasary  coneequence 
of  a  sliding-scale  was  to  pour  the  great 
bulk  of  the  foreign  grain  into  the  market 
as  the  harvest  was  abDUt  to  be  gathered  in. 
The  table  was  as  follows: — * 

If  it  were  possible  for  the  ingennity  of 
man  to  set  himself  on  devising  the  sya- 
tem  that  could  do  his  interests  most 
injury,  it  would  be  that  wluch  he  was 
now  describing.  So  far  was  this  evil 
from  being  remedied,  that  it  was  acareely 
lessened  by  the  act  of  the  last  Scsrion. 
Last  year,  out  of  the  whole  qoantity 
imported,  79  per  cent,  was  admitted  in  a 
single  month,  and  55  per  cent,  {n  a  single 
week.  Again,  taking  the  weekly  averuee 
for  the  harvest  months  of  the  last  foor 
years,  it  would  be  found  that  tlib  floc- 
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tuatidna  had  been  hifiher  io  the  laat  than 
in  aay  of  the  preceding.  They  were  oa 
TolUiir :~- 


14*.  lirf. 

Forfaurteen  yeara  preceding  the  paaaing 
of  the  act,  the  fluctuation  was  leas,  on  the 
whole,  than  under  tlie  act  of  laat  Sesaion  ; 
tnm  1838  to  1842,  it  vaa  lesa  in  nine 
caaea,  greater  io  four,  and  ttjnal  in  one. 
In  the  weelily  London  avernges,  from  1831 
to  1842,  eleven  yeara,  the  fluctuation  waa 
leas  than  under  ihe  present  act  in  aeven 
Caaea,  and  greater  in  four  cans  only.    It 
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might  be  laid,  that  you  nerer  could  dbtain 
stcidineas  in  the  price  of  grain.  The  ftct 
w.-Lt,  that  it'  vaa  a  (|uestlon  of  more  er 
)cs»i;  thoae  who  aatd  out  of  doora  that  by  a 
f  rod  trade  in  com  you  would  set  rid  of^all 
Hiii:tuBtiona  io  pnoe,  usNted  «riiat  waa 
itiary  to  the  pluneat  dietatea  of  comnton 
«e.  What  he  aaked  waa,  that  the  Le- 
Jature  should  not  incraaae  the  mischief 
U'yond  what  waa  inevitable.  The  real  ptiu- 
d[)le  OB  which  the  present  act  waa  founded, 
wns,  that  a  Legislature  could  control  the 
E- 1  u  meats  and  the  aeaaona.  They  pr»- 
tinded  to  say,  that  they  oould  gire  plenty 
iTJieo  the  Great  Maater  of  all  thinn  bad 
decreed  scarcity,  and  that  they  would  cre- 
ate a  scarcity  when  he  had  orduned  that 
)i!vnty  ahould  retgn.  They  were  Iwislating 
u'ith  respect  to  prices,  aa  tbey  liaddme  io 
larbarons  days  with  reapoct  to  wagea,  for- 
f;i^[ting  that  prices  were,  like  wages,  be.< 
yiiad  tneir  control,  ^ley  bad  a  lietter  and 
iiuire  rational  Corn^law  befbn  1773 — i 
rated  duty,  which  waa  open  to  oUgectlona 
no  doubt,  hut  free  from  the  glaring  ab- 
surdities and  mischiefs  of  the  slIding-Kile. 
[Ije  fluctuations  then  were  much  leas  than 
>jalf  what  thev  were  un^er  tlie  preaent 
sy-item,  aa  the  rollowtog  taUe  would  show : 
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Tha  e&ct  of  the  sl!ding>«cale  dearlj 
waa  to  nalie  the  apeeulaton  brine  their 
corn  to  market  at  the  tiflw  nost  QnAmmtw 
alia  to  the  home  grower,  and  when  the 
public  would  d«rira  least  adrantagi  from 
it.  It  iacreaaed  tke  profits  of  soMeaafbl 
Hpaculatioo,  and  tbe  riska  and  laana  of 
unaucMBlhl  qieGi)litioD,and  nude  Vht  trade 
mora  of  a  gambling  chararter  than  beftve. 
It  stood  to  reaaon  that  the  flnetuatioaa 
uf  prioi  nuat  ba  gnater  uadar  tba  alidisB- 
Ki^Ue  than  undss  any  other  ayitam.  If 
tl«y  naJde  the  state  of  the  dn^  ■nOb 
us  to  laad  the  marahant  in  Davt^  ta  l^ 
ciilata  on- tba  fidl  of  doty,  thw  wan,  in 
TKiint  of  fact,  doing  that  wbicb  nad  a  ten- 
itrnicy  to  put  moiiayintoAe  pocket*  of  tbe 
men  at  Dantaic  He  (Lor*  MoMlaagla) 
iDid  compared  tbe  prieM  at  Daotaio  and 
in  EngMBd  during  »  socoMaieti  of  yeaM, 
9DS 
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and  tbat  comparisou  brought  bim  to  a 
curious  result :— 
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If  it  was  Biid  that  tbe  fluctuations  had, 
during  the  years  1838,  1839,  and  1840, 
been  greater  in  Daatiic  than  in  England, 
how  had  it  been  in  the  years  from  1833  to 
1837,  when  the  iraportation  had  been 
scarcely  worth  speaking  of?  If  this  docu- 
ment, which  he  ( Lord  Montesgle)  had  just 
read,  was  not  sufficient  to  persuade  their 
Lordships  that  free-trade  was  less  liable 
to  fluctuations  than  a  system  by  which  the 
Legislature  sought  to  tamper  with  prices, 
he  was  at  a  loss  lo  think  what  deoiODstra- 
tion  would  be  held  sufficient.  If  he  were 
not  unwilling  to  detain  their  Lordships,  he 
night  re&r  to  similar  tables  respecting  St, 
Petersburgb  and  Odessa.  The  following 
table  was  extracted  from  Mr.  Hubbard's 
excellent  work  on  the  Corn  trade  :— 

AVEKAOE  PBICEOF  WalaTFBBBOK  BOjtRQ. 


But  he  would  invite  their  attention  to 
a  tetter  from  Mr.  Horner,  and  to  a  better 
authority  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  refer.  Mr.  Homer  in  a  letter  dated 
the  IStbof  February,  1815,  wrote  thus:— 


"My  theory  respecting  flactoatioiis  would 
be,  that  upon  the  whole  nothing  woald  coo- 
iribute  BO  much  to  make  prices  stMdv  as 
lea*iiig  our  own  cornhcton  onfettMM  I7 
regulations  and  reitrictioni  of  oar  own  a>ak- 
ing ;  and  without  embarrassiaenl  fion  diat 
source,  to  nake  their  own  arraonmcnla  fiir 
bringing  com  wheo  it  U  wanlM,  fiom  tbe 
various  large  sod  indepeoilant  market*  of 
which  in  the  present  drcumstancei  of  the  worid 
they  have  their  choice." 

This  was  just  what  he  said.  He  now 
wished  to  prove  to  their  Lordtbipc  that 
these  flnctnations  were  neceaaarify  inci- 
dental lo  the  slidiog-scale.  From  lbs 
passiog  of  tbe  9th  of  George  4th,  th* 

liding'Scale,  strictly  so  called,  had  been 

n  force  with  respect  to  every  deMription 
of  foreign  grain  ;  but  with  respect  to  colo- 

ial  grain  an  entirely  differentjystem  bad 
been  in  force.  On  colonial  grain  the 
duty  had  been  5i,  in  some  cases,  and  6d. 
there.  During  seven  years,  however, 
the  duty  had  been  constantly  St.  Now, 
-f  it  was  found  that  the  supply  of  colonial 
:orn  was  governed  by  an  entirely  difiereot 
principle  to  foreign  com,  their  Lordships 
ought  to  ask  themselves  to  what  that  dif- 
ference WBS  lo  be  attributed?  It  coald 
only  be  traced  to  a  difference  of  syatan  — 
to  the  existence  of  a  sliding-acftle  in  the 
one  case,  and  to  the  existence  of  a  fixed 
duty  in  tbe  other.  He  held  in  his  hand  a 
paper  showing  the  proportion  between  the 
colonial  corn  introduced  daring  the  har- 
vest month,  and  during  the  whole  year, 
and  be  found  tbe  proportion  just  reversed 
from  that  which  existed  in  the  case  of 
foreigu  corn.  The  colonial  corn,  instead 
of  coming  into  the  country  in  sudden 
gusts,  came  in  according  as  the  demand 
arose,  and  consequently  the  introduction 
of  the  coloaial  corn  wa*  attended  by  be- 
neficial consequences  to  all  classes.  In 
the  one  case  they  had  the  sliding-teale, 
and  in  the  other  a  fixed  duty.  There  was 
the  difference.  In  tbe  one  case  we  are 
ibewn  the  effect  of  the  sliding-scale,  and 
in  the  other  that  of  a  fixed  duty : — * 
The  table  exhibiting  these  distinclions 
deserved  a  very  minute  examinalion.     In 

1839  it  was  true  that  tbe  foreign  trade 
exhibited  some  proofs  of  sleadiDMs.  But 
why  was  this?  Becanse  daring  four 
months  the  duly  was  fixed,  and  during 
that  period  the  supply  became  mart  gra- 
dual and  regular.  On  the  contrary,  when- 
ever the  colonial  duty  passed,  or  h«d  a 

*  See  Table  (as  note)  fcUowing  page.      , 
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tendency  to  paii  from  5s.  (o  6d.,  tbeo  the 
fluctuation!  incidental  to  the  iltdia^scale 
manifeited  themselves.  On  a  subject  ot 
comineice  or  finance  he  could  not  conceive 
a  more  concluuve  demonitration  than  was 
afibided  by  these  facts.  Now  what  was  the 
state  of  thin^  produced  by  this  state  of  the 
law  ?  Let  tbem  ask  those  iulerested  in 
agriculture — let  them  ask  those  interested 
in  manufactures,  whether  the  state  of 
things  produced  had  been  a  satisfactory 
one.  Had  it  been  satisfactory  to  the 
merchant  importer?  He  would  take  it  on 
himself  to  say,  that  at  no  time  had  such 
wide  and  devastating  ruin  been  brought 
upon  any  other  class  of  the  community,  as 
had  lately  been  the  case  among  the  im- 
porters of  foreign  corn.  He  was  sure  that 
he  spoke  within  bounds,  when  he  said 
that  their  losses  had  amounted  to  some- 
where between  two  and  three  mtlliouB 
sterling,  and  these  lasses  had  literally  been 
the  consequences  of  the  sliding- scale. 
The  wide-spreading  ruin  by  which  ibe 
town   of  Wakefield  had   twen  overtaken 
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From  1832  to  1837  ibe  duty  on  colonial 
wheat  was  Si.  invariably,  the  auMtant  of  corn 
Bdmilied  at  barveit  was  about  13  per  cent. 


would  not  have  occnrrad  if  a  fixed  duty 
on  coin  had  been  in,  eiistence,  for  the 
people  there  would  have  known  that  tbey 
were  not  likely  to  gain  anything  by  with- 
holding their  suppliea  from  the  market. 
Yet  he  could  prove  to  their  Lordshipa,  if 
ihey  would  grant  him  the  committee  ha 
asked  for,  Uiat  there  was  a  fair  prospect 
hst  com  would  have  come  in  at  a  duty  of 
if.,  in  which  case  the  transaction  would 
have  been  one  of  considerable  profit.  But, 
by  making  the  trade  in. corn  so  ruinoaa  a 
one,  they  drove  out  of  the  market  all  men 
■  ho  were  not  desperate  gamblers.  As  an 
nstance  of  the  ruinous  effects  of  iha 
speculative  trade  produced  by  the  slidisg- 
scale,  he  might  quote  a  case  that  came 
before  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  last 
October.  The  bankrupt's  name  was  Baker, 
He  had  failed  in  consequence  of  specula- 
tions in  com,  and  his  balance  sheet,  a 
very  volnmiDoas  document,  showed  debts 
to  Ibe  amount  of  588,7271.,  and  this  man, 
appeared  from  tb«  same  balance  sbeat, 
d  introduced  into  fail  bnsinasa  a  capital 
of  only  5,9742.  And  yet  the  case  was 
one  that  eicited  no  exasperation  among 
the  creditors.  No  exceptions  were  taken 
the  balance-aheet,  and  the  hanknipt 
was  allowed  to  pass  without  any  farther 
question  being  aalced  of  bim.  They  drove 
men  of  capital  oat  of  the  com-trade ;  but 
by  so  doing  they  inflicted  a  moat  serioua 
injury  on  agriculture,  iodependenlly  of 
depriving  the  com  trade  of  its  legitimate 
character.  And  in  making  these  remarks 
to  their  Lordshipa,  he  wished  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  forget  that  "  fixed 
duly"  and  "  sliding-scale"  bad  erer  been 
made  words  of  party  warfare.  At  all 
events,  he  would  entreat  them  to  couMder 
the  question  entirely  on  its  own  gronndi, 
and  abstracted  from  all  previooa  conten- 
lioa.  He  felt  that  he  must  have  wearied 
them  by  so  long  an  address,  but  he 
thought  he  had  succeeded  in  making  oat 
a  strong  case  forinqoiry.  However,  ha 
would  see  if  be  could  not  atrengihen  it 
yet  more.  A  noUe  Friend  near  him  re- 
minded him  of  one  important  difference  in 
the  importation  of  colonial  and  fbrnga 
^in.  The  foreign  grain  was  admitted 
just  at  the  lime  most  disadvantageoM  to 
all  parties  concerned.  In  the  year  when 
lha  proportiw  of  fore^  com  imported  tti 
the  one  month  anonnled  to  7S  per  cent, 
of  the  hnportation  of  the  wbtrie  year,  the 
importation  of  arftmialcon  in  one  aooth 
UHMinttd  only  to  M  ptrctnt.  on  tb« 
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hereifler  tllow  the  tnda  In  Mm  to  ba  pnaa- 
neoilj  Mtlted  «n  a  footing  coMlanll)'  o|)«i  lo 
ill  the  world,  but  sutyMt  to  lueh  a  GxM  nnd 
unironn  duty  u  uigbt  oomMBUte  tha  Britiik 
[rower  for  tha  diBeraoca  of  axpanae  at  wkich 
liii  com  could  be  brought  to  nkriiai,  aueh  a 
lyitcm  would  in  tnaojr  ittpocU,  ba  prehiablo 
lo  kov  modifteation  of  ngnlaltow  atftmUmf 
pricaa,  with  ai  aaeandiiiB  ami  4»- 


whole  year.  In  the  jear  when  Toreign 
corn  was  83  per  cent.,  colonial  wei  only 
22,  and  lo  throughout;  and  he  would 
undertake  to  prove  that,  in  the  one  in- 
atance,  they  bad  a  reg;u)ar  inpply  ju»t 
when  the  coontry  wanted;  in  the  other 
instance,  Ihey  had  sudden  and  lai^  im- 
portations at  a  time  when  they  were  least 
Deeded  by  any  clau.  He  would,  with 
their  periniulon,  call  further  witnesses  to 
this  hct.  Here  was  tlie  opinion  of  the 
late  Mr.  llicardo:— 

"  Alihougb  a  duly  on  the  impotiaiioo  of 
corn  would  not  he  so  wise  a  measure  as  the 
approach  to  that  system  which  lie  had  sug- 
gested as  the  true  principles  of  a  corn  trade, 
yet  he  did  think  that  a  permanent  duty  on 
importation  would  be  a  much  wiser  measuie 
than  that  which  had  been  ndfocated.  Let 
ihcm  bsTB  1  certain  moderate  doty,  which 
should  have  a  tenJency  lo  produce  a  price  of 
corn  iha(  would  not  be  very  variable." 

A  few  years  later  i[1825)  a  noble  Friend 
of  his  (Lord  Brougham),  then  a  Member 
of  the  Honse  of  Commons,  said  :— 

"  It  was  DOW  lime  lo  sweep  away  that  sys- 
tem of  averages,  which  was  liable  to  all  the 
objections  made  to  the  system  of  prohibitions. 
It  was  now  lime  to  get  out  of  what  had  t>cen 
called  llic  si i ding-scales,  only  laying  oti  such  a 
protecting  duty  as  would  enable  the  agricultu- 
rist to  crow  his  produce  on  such  terms  as  to 
stand  the  conflict  with  the  foreign  grower." 

In  the  report  of  the  committee  of  I82I 
he  found  the  following  statement:— 

"  Your  committee  are  the  more  anxious  lo 
impress  on  the  atletilion  of  ihc  House  the  real 
stale  uf  thecorn  trade  between  1773  and  1814, 

as  it  appears  to  ll.em,  in  connection  with  the  The  I*""*"  ■»  "hkb  the  opening  of  the  ports 
progress  of  general  prosperity  in  the  country,  generally  lakes  place,  is  about  or  soosi  after 
and  more  especially  with  Ihe  great  improve-  ;  harvesl  lime  ;  not  becauae  the  n«w  hatvcst  ii 
ments  in  agriculture,  and  its  highly-flourishing  '  Qoficient,  but  in  camaeauenee  of  iIm  prices  of 
condition  during  that  period,  to  suggest  lo  "•,•  f*}  TT^*",'  •'""'ng.  'wm  "l"  « 
I'arlismeot,  as  a  mailer  highly  deserving  of 
their  future  consideration,  whether  a  trade  in 
corn,  constantly  open  to  all  nalions  of  the 
world,  and  subject  only  to  >uch  fixed  duty  as 
might  compensate  to  the  grower  the  loss  of 
that  encourai;cmenl  which  he  received  during 
Ihe  late  war,  from  the  obstacles  thrown  in  tha 
way  of  free  importation,  and  thereliy  pralecl 
llie  capitals  now  vested  in  agriculture  frtna 
unequal  compeliliou,  is  nut,  as  a  pernaoenl 
system  preferable  lo  that  state  of  law  by  which 
Ihe  com  trade  is  oow  regulated." 

That  was  the  opinion  of  the  conimiltH 
of  1 8'2 1 .  He  now  came  lo  the  conroiltee 
of  1823,  and  these  were  the  csprosaiooi 
which  he  found  in  it*  report  :— 

**  If  the  circawtancet  of  this  couatiy  ihoaM 


•cendiog  seal*  of  dDiias,  bacwiia  it  WeaH  Iaa4 
Lo  preTeot  Uit  cbcls  erf  coDbsnaliaa  asd  fo- 
sulatioQ  in  endaasouring  10  raise  or  dtpraas 
[hose  averages,  and  render  iiamaiarial  ttoae 
inaccuracies  which  have  occasionally  prodnced 
mischievous  effecis  on  the  Market.  Yow 
mmmitlee  look  forward  to  such  a  sysiata  aa 
nt  to  be  kept  in  view  for  the  nitiiuta  leoteiey 
sf  our  law,  rather  thu)  ai  piaclicabto  iaaiqr 
(hort  or  definila  tine." 

He  would  call  or  ttielr  Lonlahi{a 
to  say  whether  a  definite  lioe  bad  not 
passed  away  T  Twenty  years  bad  siBCe 
elapsed,  and  ha  would  adc  whether  it  wm 
not  now  high  time  that  the  Legbhtnie 
should  have  arrived  at  years  of  discRtioii? 
These  opinions  of  tbe  comndttee  were 
fully  confirmed  in  a  most  Important  tetter 
from  Mi.  Solly,  an  experienced  merdiaat, 
submitted  to  the  committee  of  1621.  That 
gentleman  stated  in  May  Ibai  : 

"The  experience  I  have  had  in  Ibe  com 
trade  has  confirmed  the  opinion  that  it  woold 
be  more  for  Ihe  ■ntcraal  of  the  growar  at  home 
and  in  Prussia,  if  the  impottalion  into  this 
country  ivss  al  all  linHS  alfswad  at  a  certain 
fixed  rate  of  duly,  wbieh  might  ba  wo  regnlated 
as  to  compensate  fm  the  gieatar  espenaa  of 
cullivatioD  of  tha  British  fsrosen  By  the  pre- 
sent system  the  surplus  wheat  of  ibe  Baltic  is 
hoarded  lo  Ibe  extent  of  two  or  more  years 
export,  to  be  poured  into  the  marfcet  at  o 


of  diminished  supply,  risen  to  a  given  bcigM. 
If  Ihc  surplus  foieigo  corn  might  be  imponad 
ut  all  limes  st  a  fixed  duty ;  it  would  be 
brought  in  or  kept  out  of  the  market  in  pra- 
portion  lo  iba  pnce,  and  would  be  gradnal|y 
absorbed  in  the  coosumptioa  and  slock  of  IK 

Mr.  Solly^  endence  was  cerrobotated by 
a  letter  addreaaed  to  the  late  Lord  Loa- 
donderry  in  the  same  year,  by  Mr.  MeUiili 
then  Consul  Oeneral  at  Hamburgh. 

"  On  Ihc  opcnmg  of  ihe  pons  in  Anfost 
last  for  oals,  an  immediate  rise  of  3D  ot  40  per 
cent,  took  place.  Ttie  shortness  of  tha  lima 
allowed  for  impoitaiioo  occasioned  sblpnnts 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  would  ba*e  been 
iht  case,  bad  the  pom  remained  open;  front 
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tJi«  fapiJity  wUh  which  ■htpmenU  ww«  iiiad«, 
to  wnve  in  time,  many  panon*  were  iodnced 
to  Mod  their  grain  to  EnglaDd,  who  would  nol 
have  done  to  boil  ihej  had  tima  to  uceiUin 
tha  quantity  thippad  (torn  other  quarten.  Had 
(be  Engliih  ports  been  open  for  a  year  it  if 
robabla  that  the  imporution  would  not  ha** 
idi  greater,  but  it  would  hare  b«ea 

q-adn^  and  coosequently  not  lo  ruinout. 

A  medeiata  adviDca  on  the  CaniiDeni,  and 
a  noderata  reduction  io  England  would  lia*e 
Uk«n  place." 

If  their  Lordships  would  refer  to  the 
papers  no  the  Table,  to  the  eridencc  taken 
in  1821,  in  1833,  and  in  1836,  to  the  re- 
p>rts  of  Mr.  Meek,  and  the  foreign  tariff 
of  Mr.  McGregor,  those  papers  would 
prove  how  complicated,  as  well  as  bow 
extensive  wu  the  miicbief  produced  br 
the  gliding-scale.  He  had  not  as  yet  al- 
luded  to  the  shaping  interest.  Let  him 
refer  their  Lordships  on  this«ub}ect  tn  the 
eridence  of  Mr.  Hedlef  and  Mr.  Young  of 
Newcastle  on  Tyne,  and  South  Shields — 

*  If  there  was  a  fticd  doty  on  Cora,"  ob- 
serrad  the  former  of  these  wilnenes  (B*i- 
deoct,  1S33,  Question  8382),  "  it  would  gire 
very  great  increased  employnent  lo  British 
shipping  iMlead  of  foreipi  io  the  eariy  part  of 
the  year ;  at  the  present  moment,  when  any 
prospect  of  bed  weather  occurs  during  the 
tiaT«est,  or  exen  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
orders  are  sent  out  so  quickly  that  there  is  not 
time  to  send  English  vessels  out,  and  the 
foreign  vessels  arc  taken  op  fotthwith.  Now 
if  then  was  a  tixed  duty  there  would  be  none 
of  (hat  speculation,  and  we  should  hare  a 
supply  of  cotn  of  superior  description ;  there 
would  be  a  regular  import  instead  of  a  fluo- 
tuatipg  one.  I  think  if  there  were  a  fixed 
duty  British  shipping  woold  become  carriers 
of  nearly  all  the  corn." 

The  ezamiaation  of  Mr.  Young  was 
equally  important,  iheir  Lordships  will 
find  it  as  follows  in  his  reply  to  Questions 
729i,  7295,  7296,  in  the  Report  on  Ma- 
no  faclu  ring  Distress,  ia  1833. 

"  7934.  Do  yon  think  that  hanng  a  larger 

Ertion  of  the  carrying  trade  in  com  would  be 
Deficial  lo  yon  F— Yes,  it  wonld.  If  there 
was  a  fixed  duly  on  corn  I  have  no  dmibt  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  in  ;  for  at  the  present 
line,  if  the  ports  are  opened,  orders  go  otit  to 
brdgn  ports  ;  the  foreign  ships  are  at  hone 
and  get  freighted,  and  before  the  Enghsfa  ships 
can  get  out,  the  principal  part  of  the  orders 
are  filled  up,  and  the  fteights  get  hiwer;  we 
are  therefore  dbappointed  when  we  get  there. 

"  7925.  Is  not  that  In  consequence  of  the 
short  period  for  which  com  can  be  importtd 

a  low  duly  under  the  existing  law? — Tes. 

'•  7936.  So  that  th*  fixeifn 


anxious  to  take  the  first  opportunity  lo  ship  his 
cargo,  which  woaU  not  be  the  case  if  there 
was  a  Axed  dn^  ? — Yes. 

"  7927.  Do  yon  consider  that  an  alteration 
rimn  a  fluctuating  to  a  fixed  doty  woatd  he 
the  means  of  giTing  additioiMt  employmm  to 
British  shipping  i — Yas,  it  woold." 

Our  Coniuls,  during  the  last  year,  coU 
lected  most  valuta  evidence  to  the  mme 
effect,  and  it  was  with  peculiar  earnestncaa 
that  be  invited  attention  to  the  reports  of 
Ckinaul-geaeial  M'Gregor,  which  contain 
the  Boundeat  and  most  prsMtical  inform- 
ation. The  following  extracts  from  tha 
consalarconespondence  deserved  attentiTe 
consideration. 

Batltnlam.  —  If  Eoglaitd  coniioues  the 
slidiag^«eale,  it  is  probable  that  Holland  woqld 
stilt  continue  a  depdt  for  foreign  wheal,  hot  if 
a  fixed  dnty  be  adopted,  that  country  wonM 
cease  to  be  a  dep6t. 

"  SUlleH.-~^otn  would  certainly  be  io^ 
ported  to  be  kept  in  depot  in  England.  The 
iojury  to  which  wheat  com  is  exposed  in  a 
low  damp  country  like  Holland  is  very  great. 

£InMarr.-~lf  the  trade  was  made  con- 
staotly  open  (subject  as  appears  bom  tha  ooa- 
teit  to  a  moderate  fixea  duty)  the  nabual 
consequence  would  be,  that  the  Englidi  mer- 
chant wonld  again  become  the  principal  sgoit 
for  the  regular  supply  of  his  own  cooauy  with 
con,  directly  from  the  [dace  of  its  growth,  a^d 
that  Britkh  shipping  would  be  employed  to  a 
much  greater  exient  than  it  is  at  present,  in 
the  carriage  of  grain  under  the  present  system. 

"  Kki — In  leia,  the  butter  exported  Snn 
Kiel  did  not  exceed  l,0OO/KK>  lbs.,  at  present 
it  is  four,  owing  principally  to  less  eccn  being 
grown,  and  mora  land  coaeanad  into  pattore ; 
tbe  flactnatin(  natara  of  Ae  com  datias  in 
England  randaiiug  it  ssote  advisable  to  ketp 
eows  and  make  batter,  where  the  proAt  ts 
modeiate,  and  the  demand  steady,  than  lo  !»■ 
enr  tha  risk  and  Ibe  nBcartaiaty  of  tha  Com 
Market." 

Looking  at  tbe  eSact  of  a  fix«d  doty 
mon  generally,  their  Lordships  woaM 
find  iheinaeltes  led  to  the  ssnte  results. 
Hi.  Tooke,  one  of  the  greatest  anthorities 
in  economical  icfence,  nearly  exhaiuled 
the  nbject  in  1821.  Hi.  D.  Hodgson, 
an  eminent  mexcbaot  of  livarpocd,  gnv* 
most  practical  eridence ;  before  the  com- 
mittee of  1836  (p.  107),  lie  itataa,— 

think  an  Bi:  da^  wonU  predooa  laia 
tioD;  any  mvarjing  plan  that  wonld 
admit  such  quantities  as  m^t  be  wanting 
from  time  to  time  on  a  Axed  duty,  I  thinli 
wmrid  laud  to  render  the  price  mote  certain 
and  steady  ai  home. 
t*F*UO.I  tkuk  tht  abat  of  tha  fctnei 
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system  of  fluctuating  duties  is  to  lower  the 
price  in  times  of  plenty,  and  unnaturally  to  in- 
crease the  price  in  time  of  dearth." 


C^m*Ltimt. 
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price 

If  it  were  objected  that  this  was  merely 
the  evidence  of  mercantile  men^  he  would 
refer  to  the  cxamiDation  of  Mr.  Bell^  a 
considerable  farmer  in  Berwickshire,  and 
in  quoting  this  witness^  he  took  care  to 
include  that  portion  of  his  evidence  which 
made  in  any  degree  against  his  argument. 

''  I  am  not  sure  (observed  this  intelligent  but 
cautious  witness)  that  a  fixed  duty  would  not 
ultimately  be  the  most  satisfactory ;  but  it  is 
a  difficult  question,  because  a  fixed  duty  in 
scarce  seasons  would  not  be  submitted  to.  I 
would  make  no  alteration  in  the  present  law, 
unless  an  alteration  to  a  fixed  duty.  By  the 
present  Corn-law,  wherever  the  price  ap- 
proaches near  to  the  rate  at  which  foreign  com 
can  be  brought  in  with  a  profit,  prices  may  be 
run  up  by  artificial  means ;  then  a  great  quan- 
tity of  corn  would  be  improperly  liberated  and 
thrown  upon  the  market,  and  thus  might  pro- 
bably depress  the  market  for  a  whole  season. 
Now  at  a  fixed  duty  this  could  not  take  place." 

From  the  midst  of  the  improved  agri- 
culture of  Norfolk  similar  testimony  was 
obtained  : — 


« 


I  should  be  for  a  fixed  duty,  (observed 
Mr.  Tyson  of  Thetford),  beginning  with  a 
high  duty  and  going  down  annually  Is.  a  quar- 
ter, and  I  should  be  disposed  to  fix  5s,  a  quar- 
ter on  wheat  ultimately." 

The  witness  was  then  asked,  (Question 
12681). 

«  Do  you  think  that  the  farmer  with  a  pro- 
tection of  5s.  a  quarter,  could  grow  wheat  in 
competition  with  the  grower  of  corn  on  the 
Continent  ? — Yes,  with  the  increased  intelli- 
gence which  is  abroad ;  and  the  impulse  that 
will  be  given  to  agriculture,  in  consequence  of 
the  Poor-law  Bill.  1  do  not  contemplate  that 
our  prices  are  to  go  down  to  the  prices  of  the 
Continent,  but  that  the  prices  on  the  Continent 
will  more  nearly  approximate  to  our  prices.  I 
will  state  a  fact  which  illustrates  what  I  have 
lust  advanced,  and  il  is  this.  There  are  two 
articles  of  agricultural  produce  which  are  not 
protected  by  high  import  duties,  rape  seed  and 
wool,  and  both  these  articles  are  selling,  and 
have  been  selling  at  a  fair  pi  ice.  The  duty  on 
rape  seed  is  only  Is.  a  quarter." 

Nor  were  these  opinions  confioed  to  Bri- 
tish merchants ;  with  more  or  less  modifi- 


for  consumption  in  England,  on  payment  of  a 
moderate  doty,  the  immediate  consequence 
would,  most  likely,  be  a  general  rise  of  prices 
at  the  places  of  production.  This  would,  how- 
ever, soon  again  find  its  level ;  and  although, 
on  the  whole,  prices  may  perhaps  be  kept  10 
to  15  per  cent,  higher  than  the  average  prices 
of  the  last  ten  years,  yet  it  may  reasonably  be 
expected  that  they  will  be  more  steady,  and 
less  subject  to  fluctuation  than  they  hare  hi- 
therto been.  Nothing  will  tend  more  to  8ti« 
mulate  the  energy  of  the  Danish  landowner 
than  the  opening  of  the  British  markets  for  the 
permanent  sale  of  his  produce,  on  the  payment 
of  fixed  and  moderate  duties.'' 

From  the  consul  at  Lobeck  we  receive 
some  curious  information,  showing  how 
far  selfish  interests  may  interfere,  and  give 
a  direction  to  mercantile  opinioDt:^- 

^'The  merchants  at  Lubeck,  Rotterdam, 
Bremen,  and  Hamburgh,  are  desirous  that  the 
Corn-laws  of  England  should  remain  unal- 
tered; but  they  admitted,  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  England,  as  well 
as  of  foreigners,  that  some  modification  shonld 
take  place,  in  order  that  speculation  might  be 
diminished,  the  trade  rendered  more  steady, 
and  the  country  relieved  from  the  great  drain 
on  its  treasure  to  which  it  was  occasional^ 
and  suddenly  exposed.  If  EngUmd  should 
adopt  a  fixed  duty  at  too  low  a  rale,  they 
were  afraid  of  the  competition  of  Odessa  and 
of  America." 

But  the  evidence  and  reasoning  which 
he  had  ever  been  inclined  to  consider  the 
most  valuable,  and,  in  almost  all  points, 
the  most  accurate,  was  that  which  bore 
the  high  authority  of  Mr.  S.  Jonet  Loyd 
and  Mr.  Senior ;  and  it  was  the  more  im- 
portant, as  it  refers  to  Mr.  Canning's  bill 
of  1827,  and  not  to  the  act  which  he  had 
been  discussing. 

**  It  is  clear,  (observed  the  hand-loom 
weaver  commissioners,)  that  this  plan  is  af- 
fected by  nearly  all  the  vices  of  the  present  law. 
Like  the  present  law  (4  Geo.  4th.,)  it  endea^ 
vours  to  keep  com  at  an  artificial  price.  Like 
the  present  law,  it  roust  prevent  any  steadi- 
ness in  the  corn-trade.  A  duty  rising  as  the 
price  of  the  commodity  falls,  and  falling  as  it 
rises,  that  is  to  say,  diminishing  as  the  value  of 
the  article  increases,  and  increasing  as  the 
value  of  the  article  diminishes,  is  a  monster  of 
fiscal  legislation  reserved  for  the  corn-trade* 


r    t'  ,        jt-r      '  I      Such  a  measure  might  have  been  supposed  lo 

cation  (some  of  which  modifications  greatly  ^  intended  for  the  purpose  of  exclcdmgfrom 
confirm  the  general  argument)  the  same  the  trade  all  men  of  capiul  and  prudence,  and 
principles  prevailed  on  the  Continent  as  I  tempting  into  it  the  gamblers  of  commerce. 
might  be   learnt  from  the  Consular  Re-  '  The  two  great  evils  of  average  high  price  and 

'  flnctnation,  wonld  probably  continue  if  Mr. 

Canning's  bill,  or  any  other  measors^  iwMwIed 
on  its  priaciple,  were  adopted^  <1m«||I^  of 


ports.     They  learn  from  Elsinore,  that*- 
*'  In  the  event  of  foreign  com  being  admitted 
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coanef  in  pTopotlion  m  the  icale  of  the  dnty 
weK  lowerad,  those  evils  woald  be  dimiDtsbed 
io  degree." 

'  Such  wag  the  doss  of  witneeses  whom  he 
■hoald  pn^MMe  to  examioe,  if  their  Lord- 
diipa  GOald  but  be  induced  to  grant  hia 
mottffli.  Aud  who  would  be  the  wit- 
nenes  on  the  other  side?  Would  they 
rentnre  to  call  a  mao  of  the  knowledge  and 
ability  of  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer,  one  of  the 
Baok  directors?  Would  they  summon 
Mr.  Hubbard,  belonging  to  the  same  cor- 
poration !  Would  they  examine  Mr.  Lyidl 
or  Mr.  Masterman,  members  for  the  City  of 
London  ?  Or  would  the  Governinent  pro- 
duce any  country  gentlemen  who  would  de- 
clare that  theeffectsof  the  lawhad  been  found 
satisbctory  to  them  and  to  the  farmers? 
He  doubted  whether  this  would  be  done. 
He  had  had  to  bail  many  coaversions,  of 
late,  on  this  point  among  Country  geotle- 
meD,  and  it  was  singular  that  when  any 
alteration  iii|  opinion  toolc  place,  it  was 
the  doctrine  of  the  sliding -scale  that  it  was 
abandoned.  Never,  in  the  course  of  bis 
experience*  had  he  heard  of  an  instance 
of  a  man  who,  once  opposed  to  the  aliding- 
scale,  had  ultimately  become  a  convert  to 
ils  expediency ;  but  they  bad  known  many 
who,  having  been  advocBtes  of  the  sliding- 
Bcale,  had,  after  more  mature  reflection, 
abandoned  it.  He  felt  satisfied  the  time 
was  not  very  far  distant  when  the  great 
bulk  of  the  landed  interest  would  recog- 
nise the  Boundneia  of  the  opinions  in  ^- 
vour  of  freedom  of  trade  entertained  on 
this  subject  by  the  present  Lord  Spencer, 
the  late  Lord  Leicester,  end  by  many 
others  eminent,  not  only  as  landed  pro. 
prietors,  but  as  practical  farmers.  The 
progress  of  opinion,  which  was  thus  mani- 
fested, practically  decided  the  question. 

"  On  entering  into  any  negociation  (observed 
Talleyrand)  1  always  inquire  whether  time  ii 
for  me,  or  against  me,  and  act  accordingly." 

The  Legislature  would  do  wisely  to 
take  the  same  course,  for  they  might  well 
be  assured  that  where  the  sliding,  scale  was 
daily  loung  support,  and  a  more  liberal 
system  was  gaining  in  numbers  and 
strength,  the  Inttle  was  not  only  fought^ 
but  the  victory  was  won.  Time,  to  use 
Talleyrand's  words,  was  clearly  on  their 
side.  He  fully  believed,  that  every  hour 
this  question  was  poatponed,  its  solution 
was  less  likely  to  be  satisfactory  to  the 
landed  sentry.  He  would  not  repest  the 
( te  ana  nom-ont  illuatmion  oS  tM  SyUl's 


books,  but  he  was  convinced,  that  every 
Jay  the  adjustment  of  this  quertioa  was 
ddayed,  the  more  difflcalt  would  any  com- 
promise become.  It  would  be  nnMr,  after 
using  the  name  of  Mr.  Huskisaon,  in 
Favour  of  a  fixed  duty,  in  conaeqaoice  of 
his  Report  on  Agriculture,  in  1821,  if  he 
were  to  conceal  the  opinion  pronouneed  by 
that  Gentleman  at  a  suhoequeat  period,  in 
favour  of  a  sliding-scale  ;  but  if  noUe 
Lords  on  the  other  side,  claimed  the  benefit 
of  Mr.  Huskisson's  change  of  opinion  on 
that  occasion,  he,  on  the  other  hwd,  must 
ask,  what  was  the  opinion  uldmately  pro- 
nounced by  Mr.  Husldsscm?  In  1880,  in 
the  maturity  of  his  exnerience  and  know- 
ledge, what  had  Mr.  Huskisson  said,  or 
rather  written,  on  the  subject  ?  In  a  letter 
written  on  the  25tb  of  March  in  that  year, 
he  thus  e: "■  " — " 


"  It  is  my  unalterable  conviction,  that  we 
cannot  uphold  the  existing  Corn-laws,  with 
our  taxation,  and  increase  ibe  national  praa- 
perily,  or  preserve  public  contentmtnt.  That 
these  laws  might  b«  repealed  without  afihcting 
the  landed  interest,  while  tbe  pecxde  would 
be  relieved  front  their  distress«M,  I  have  bo 
doubt  whatever." 

He  referred  to  these  oninioni,  not  n 
conclusive  reasons  why  Parliament  should 
now  and  at  once  repeal  ibis  law,  hut  ■• 
powerful  arguments  in  favour  of  his  motion 
for  inquiiy.  Depend  upon  it,  they  could 
not  adhere  to  the  present  law  with  a  con- 
stantly increasing  population.  After  an 
addition  of  8,000,000  made  to  the  popola- 
tion  of  Oteat  Britain  since  1800,  it  WH 
utterly  imposuUe  for  any  rational  man  to 
doubt,  that  they  must  soon  be  oompeOed 
to  make  a  change  in  the  law.  They  eoold 
not  any  longer  contend  that  they  woe 
independent  of  foreign  supply.  A  fetewn 
supply  they  must  have ;  and  on  that  pmt 
be  would  refisr  them  to  tbe  coBOunve 
o^nions  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  18S3.  Of  l^t  oomnul' 
Sir  Jame*  Gisbam,  now  Secretary  of  S 
was  the  Cbaimui^- 

"  After  the  most  full  Inqdry  and  the  moat 
earefol  considetation  of  the  evidenee,  lliecMB> 
mittee  are  of  opinioii,  that  the  stocks  of  bonw- 

Srown  wheal  in  the  hands  of  (he  Cumeis  end 
ealars  at  tN  lime  of  harvest  have  mdoally 
diminished;  thatlheprodncc  ofQteatBatua 
is,  on  the  avenge  ot  years,  moqual  lo  tbe 
consumption ;  that  the  inereaasd  supply  from 
Ireland  does  not  cover  the  defloitDCj;  ud 


that  in  the  present  slate  of  npicnltu^  tbe 
Unitad  Kingdom,  is,  in  yem  ofeidinaiy  pn>- 
dnctioD,  partially  difOndent  on  Un  MPPV  ^ 
wbeotftoi  fig|i|pi  eoBBttiei." 
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Such  being  the  oase,  he  must  remind 
their  Lordships  that  he  only  entreated  them 
to  consider  how  a  foreign  supply,  admitted 
to  he  indispensable  by  all  parties,  oould 
hest  be  attauied.  It  is  vain  to  think  of  the 
possibility  of  making  a  great  and  prosper- 
ous nation  independent  of  foreip^  supply. 
To  talk  of  independence  of  foreign  supply, 
was  to  rqject  cinlization.  The  nsked 
savage,  while  he  remains  a  hunter  in  the 
woods*-clothing  himself  with  skins,^  and 
eating  his  food  raw— may  boast  of  his  in- 
de|)endonoe  of  the  tailor,  the  butcher,  and 
the  cook;  but,  with  civilisation,  such  in- 
dependence cannot  eo- exist,  and  those  who 
talk  of  the  expediency  of  making  England 
independent  of  all  fordgn  supply,  must  wish 
to  see  their  country  retrace  its  steps  and 
return  to  barbarism.  Mr.  Gladstone  dis- 
posed of  that  stupid  fallacy  in  a  triumphant 
manner.     His  words  are  as  follows : — 

■■  We  feel  it  is  unworthy  of  the  character 
and  position  of  England  to  dtny  or  stint  the 
acknowledgment  that  we  are  dependent  to  a 
very  considerable  degree  on  the  demand 
abroad  for  oar  commodities,  in  order  to  ensure 
the  sustenance  and  comfort  of  our  people. 
But  the  same  considerations  demonstrate,  that 
the  regions  with  which  we  trade  stand  in  the 
same  predicament.  Both,  as  producers,  are 
dpenaent  upon  their  consumers  for  the  em- 
ployment of  their  labour ;  both,  as  consumers, 
are  dependent  on  their  producers  for  the  sup- 
ply ot  their  wants:** 

Bat  this  moat  fallacious  argument  is 
capable  not  only  of  being  rcfoted  but  of 
bewig  tnmed  against  their  opponents. 
But  h%  wo«ld  maintain  that  the  present 
Cmh-Uw,  instead  of  making  the  country 
independent,  made  it  fotally  dependent 
on  foreigners.  The  sliding-scale,  instead 
of  inducing  other  conntries  to  grow  com 
for  the  supply  of  England,  dbeouraged 
such  a  course  altogether  as  a  general 
rule ;  but  the  time  came  when  we  did 
want  a  supply  from  them,  and  then  we 
went  to  ask  them  to  give  us  a  portion  out 
of  their  own  poverty,  when,  if  foreign  go- 
vernments fdt  thamselvea  atrong  enough 
to  do  so,  they  might  make  us  moat  pain- 
fnlly  dependent  on  them.  But  no  go- 
vernment could  interfere  to  do  so.  In 
the  height  and  magnitude  of  the  power  of 
Bonaparte,  England,  when  she  needed  a 
*^PP'7»  ^''^  ^^^^  ^o  obtain  it  from  France. 
When  Napoleon  was  at  tha  aenith  of  his 
power,  anid  attempted  to  withhold  the 
aapply  which  the  Britiah  market  reqairtd, 
•D  uwmactioo  m  France  wai  the  cooae- 


quence.  In  abort,  the  idea  of  making 
ourselves  independent  of  foreign  topply 
was  mere  trumpery,  and  the  attem|rt  to 
carry  out  the  idea  tended  to  take  lu  ex- 
actly in  an  opposite  direction  from  that 
which  we  intended  to  take.  He  raool* 
lected  the  6rat  Canadian  com  bill,  k 
came  up  to  their  Lordshipa  in  1827, 
and  its  progresa  was  thus  described  in  tba 
House  of  Commons,  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Robinson,  then  Chancellor  of  tba  £»:ha» 
quer: 

^The  Canada  corn  bill  was  surrounded  by 
every  principle  of  justice  and  sound  policy, 
yet  it  was  received  at  first  in  that  Uonse  with 
the  highest  degree  of  alarm.  It  was  eppoead 
on  the  ground  that,  if  pasaed,  this  coaatiy 
would  be  deluged  with  Canada  wheaL  Wbea 
it  reached  the  House  of  Lords,  there  terror 
took  its  stand.  Those  worthy  persoos,  with 
many  of  whom  he  was  nearly  connected,  got 
dreadfully  alarmed.  They  had  never  heard  of 
the  like :  they  threw  out  the  bilL  But  let  tbe 
House  recollect  the  result.  In  the  first  year  aa 
imporUlatkm  of  70,000  to  80,000  qrs.,  ia  tbe 
secoad  30,000." 

Such  was  the  result  of  one  experiment, 
frem  which  the  ruin  of  the  agricultural 
interest  bad  been  predicted.  Mr.  Can- 
ning, in  1822,  nroposed  what  was  called 
the  grinding  clause,  and  great  alarm 
was  occasioned  by  the  proposal  among 
the  landed  interest,  so  much  so  that 
Mr.  Canning  was  unable  to  carry  the 
clause.  Our  rash  inovatora  of  the  present 
day  had  undertaken  the  grinding  clause, 
and,  more  fortunate  than  Mr.  Canning 
and  Mr.  Huskisson,had  auoceeded  in  pre* 
vailing  on  Parliament  to  adopt  that  clause. 
And  what  had  been  the  result?  Was 
there  any  Gentleman  connected  with  agri* 
culture  who  now  felt  any  alarm  aa  to  the 
effects  of  tbe  grinding  clause  ?  In  the 
meantime,  however,  powerful  interests  had 
been  created  at  Hamburgh,  at  Dantxic, 
and  at  Copenhagen,  and  those  inieresta 
were  able  to  maintain  an  active  opposition 
against  us,  and  the  measure,  however  cor- 
rect in  principle,  had  been  rendered  com- 
paratively  worthless,  in  consequence  of 
the  onpoaing  interests  thus  created  by  our 
own  dahy.  He  would  ask  thcam  to  com- 
pare the  present  conditfon  of  our  foreign 
commerce  with  that  in  which  it  would  now 
have  been,  if  at  the  time  of  die  treaty  of 
Vienna  we  had  negotiated  reasonable  trea* 
ties  of  commerce  with  other  couotriea. 
^Tith  respect  to  manv  of  ^eae  tariirs,  ha 
cookl  not,  however,  think  that  tbqf  won 
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be  lucoettfal.  Tbaj  would  fail  ai  being 
eelfiah  and  nnpolitio.  Manufactnret  cre- 
eled and  tupportcd  by  artificial  protection 
were  not  likely  to  prosper  permanently. 
They  were  more  likely  to  waste  capital, 
Ihan  to  realiae  profits.  These  larifis  would 
•ho  be  counteracted,  in  many  cases^  as 
our  own  impolitic  laws  had  been  counter- 
•clad,  by  the  smuggler.  View  for  instance 
the  eilensive  frontier  of  the  United  States, 
Ibeir  sea  coasts,  Iheir  boundary  line  with 
Canada  and  Texas.  Was  it  possible  to 
believe  that  the  import  of  British  com* 
■lodities  could  be  prevented  ?  Indeed,  he 
derived  too  from  these  tariffs  a  further 
oeneoiation.  We  may  detect  and  con« 
denn  in  them  faults,  which  our  self-love 
made  us  unwilling  to  recognise  in  our 
own  imperfect  laws.  The  exhibition  of 
folly  on  the  part  of  other  nations  might 
give  us  some  self-knowledge.  Il  is  related 
of  the  late  Mr.  Canning,  tluit  finding  bim» 
•slf  exposed  to  that  severe  Irial— a  wet 
day  in  a  oounlry  house — a  trial  which  it 
required  all  his  wit  and  brilliancy  to  over* 
come^  for  want  of  other  amusement  he 
took  up  a  treatise  on  the  protection  of 
British  wools,  by  the  late  Lord  Sheffield, 
and  with  the  help  of  a  knife  and  a  pen, 
wherever  he  found  the  word  wool,  repeated 
in  the  essay,  he  altered  the  letter  W  into 
F.  The  leading  sentence  thus  amended, 
lead  as  foUows : — 

'<  We  have  no  doubt  that  with  due  protec- 
tion the  production  of  British  fooh  may  be 
rendered  sufficient  for  our  natMoal  vranis,  so 
as  to  render  the  importation  of  foreign  foob 
wholly  unnecessary.'' 

Now  here  he  differed  from  the  altered 
version  of  Lord  Sheffield's  tract.  He  was 
yery  favourable  to  the  importation  of 
foreign  fools.  They  sometimes  fornish 
the  best  means  of  enabling  us  to  judge 
fairly  of  our  own.  The  exhibition  of  folly 
and  prejudice  made  in  the  tariffs  of  other 
countries,  might  leach  us  to  blush  for  the 
prejudice  and  folly  contained  even  in  oar 
most  recent  statutes,  tn  trespassing  so  long 
upon  their  Lordships,  he  hoped  he  had  not 
said  oae  word—  and  if  he  had,  he  begged  to 
apologise  for  having  done  so— but  he  be- 
lieved he  had  not  said  one  word  calculated 
to  place  the  question  on  party  grounds. 
In  the  mteresi  of  the  •griculturliit,  in  the 
Interest  of  the  consumer,  in  the  intereac  of 
the  merchant,  he  would  beg  their  Lord- 
ships to  divest  the  trade  of  ita  gaaabtiog 
-thMader,  mkI  nd  frillib«id  the  supply 


actually  in  the  market  at  the 
when  it  was  most  wanted.  He  wowld 
beg  tbem  to  make  the  trade  om  in 
which  an  honest  and  prudent  aian  might 
engage*  All  he  asked  fol»  im  abort,  was 
an  opportunitj  of  abowinff,  by  aeflMest 
evidenoe,  wheiher  the  pmeipee  be  oni- 
tended  for  were  founded  in  error  er  m 
tratht  The  noble  Laid  coe«lod«d  by 
moving,"*- 

f*That  a  Sdeet  Committee  be  appmnted  te 
inquire  into  the  operation  and  elfoct  of  the  5Ui 
of  Victoria,  c.  14,  entitled  ^  An  Aol  to  Amend 
the  Laws  for  the  Importation  of  Com.' " 

Lord  WkarncUffe  gave  the  noble  Lord 
credit  for  the  candour  whidi  bad  eharac-. 
terised  the  Speech  which  he  had  delivered 
in  support  or  his  motion.  He  wns  qwile 
ready  to  admit  the  truth  of  the^graaler 
part  of  what  the  noble  Lord  had  elated 
with  respect  to  the  distrese  which  prevailed 
in  many  parts  of  the  eonntry,  but  the 
question  was  whether  an  alUffMeii  •(  the 
Com*lawe,  at  the  preeem  mouMot,  w^vM 
relieve  that  distrese.  If  be  and  Me  noUe 
and  right  hen.  CoUeaguee  wwe  aalisfied 
that  the  evils  under  which  the  eomliji 
wee  suffering  were  really  owing  to  the 
measure  passed  last  Scssiod,  they  wo«ld 
have  the  manliness  to  come  down  to  Pai^ 
liament  and  call  for  its  repeal.  He  muM 
say,  however,  that  all  the  argnoMBie  of 
the  noble  Lord  and  his  fiiende  had  fiilhd 
to  convince  him  that  the  evib  in  qnestioe 
were  impataUe  to  the  present  systai  of 
Com^laws.  He  woe  not  oae  who  thoiaght 
that  the  present  corn-law  was  perfleAt  t  but 
the  question  was  whether  it  were  not,  in 
the  balance  of  difllcoliies,  the  beet,  thm 
under  all  the  circumetanoee,  conid  be 
devised.  It  cowld  not  be  denied  that  the 
total  and  immediete  repeal  of  the  Cor»^ 
lawe  would  have  a  most  pemicfooe  kMw- 
ence  on  the  agricttltninl  hitereet,  smd 
would  redwce  the  former  and  the  agrieid* 
tural  labourer  te  an  ininileiy  worse  cewdl*- 
tion  than  they  were  in  at  the  presesl 
moment.  The  reeolt  wonld  bethnlegrk 
cultural  dietvsee  would  he  added  to  the 
existlttg  nuMHffacturiBg  dkHese.  Uoder 
these  drcnmetenoea,  It  behoved  their  Laid* 
shipe  not  lo  take  any  etep  which  wa» 
cahttUled  lo  indnoo  •  bdnT  thnt  dMy 
were  aboat  hestily  to  wMUtt  •  miem 
under  which  the  eottiHry  had  eaielMforn 
long  tfaie.  Re  eoooehred  Ihel  mneh  of 
the  diMrese  lowUch  Ibe  Mhto  Lerd  hoi 
lefitfed  wee  Mfog  H^lh*  gainUiig  tph 
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culations  which  had  taken  place  in  corn, 
and  in  other  commodities.  On  them  was 
based  a  system  of  credit,  and  where  they 
failed,  they  fell,  and  carried  ruin  to  all 
around  them.  It  was  perfectly  true,  as  the 
noble  Lord  had  stated  that  the  speculators 
in  corn  had  suffered  severfy ;  but  that  was 
a  circumstance  naturally  to  be  expected : 
because  one  of  the  objects  contemplated 
by  the  law  of  last  Session  was  to  check  the 
ruinous  spirit  of  speculation  he  had  referred 
to.  The  law  it  was  clear,  was  not  respon- 
sible for  them,  for  long  before  that  mea- 
sure was  introduced  these  gambling  specu- 
lations were  carried  on.  There  were 
circumstances  in  the  condition  of  this 
country  which  made  the  trade  in  corn  a 
much  greater  question  now  than  it  formerly 
was.  As  the  noble  Lord  said  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  had  rapidly  increased, 
and  in  consequence  of  that  mcrease  we 
were  so  far  from  being  independent  of 
foreign  supply,  that  it  had  become  neces- 
sary of  late  years  to  import  considerably 
—in  some  years  as  much  as  between  two 
or  three  millions  of  quarters.  The  ques- 
tion, then,  was  reduced  simply  to  this — 
Does  the  sliding  scale  of  duties,  or  a  fixed 
duty,  furnish  the  best  means  of  obtaining 
the  supply  from  abroad  which  was  neces- 
sary to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the 
amount  of  the  home-grown  corn?  The 
great  object  was  to  admit  foreign  corn  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  be  compatible 
with  keeping  up  agriculture  in  this  country. 
It  was  well  known  that  under  the  system 
of  protection  agriculture  had  improved, 
and  the  quantity  of  corn  produced  had 
increased  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
most  persons  had  any  idea  of.  It  was  fre- 
quently said  that  agriculture  would  benefit 
by  competition,  as  some  branches  of  manu- 
facture, particularly  silk,  had  done.  There 
was,  however,  no  analogy  between  agri- 
culture and  manufactures.  Competition 
benefited  manufactures  in  this  way— that 
it  caused  the  manufacturers  to  produce  a 
good  article  instead  of  a  bad  one.  What 
would  be  the  case  with  respect  to  com  ? 
True,  more  might  be  got  out  of  the  land 
by  better  cultivation;  but  that  would  be  a 
work  of  time,  and  if  the  price  should  be 
reduced  below  the  equivalent  arising  from 
the  increased  production,  agriculture  would 
never  be  able  to  sustain  the  competition. 
In  manufactures,  again,  the  power  of 
machinery  could  be  increased,  and  in  six 
moothi   an   enormoui  augmentation  of 


manufacturing  produce  would  be  obtained. 
The  case  was  different  at  regarded .  agri* 
culture.  It  was  necessary  to  wait  a  coo- 
siderable  time  before  the  results  of-  ion- 
proved  modes  of  cultivation  could  be 
realized.  The  man  who  grew  three  quar- 
ters of  com  would  see  many  yean  pass 
before  he  could  add  another  quarter  to 
the  amount  of  his  produce.  It  would  be 
most  unwise  to  withdraw  protection  qwui 
protection  from  agriculture  before  the 
real  effect  of  the  existing  law  bad  been 
ascertained,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
committee,  as  proposed  by  the  noUe  Lord, 
would  only  shake  the  confidence  of  the 
public  on  the  stability  of  the  present  law, 
and  excite  hopes  and  expectations  whick 
could  never  be  realized.  The  noble  Lord, 
by  the  way,  was  himself  an  advocate  of  a 
species  of  protection,  for  although  the  noble 
Lord  proposed  an  8s.  duty  for  purposes  of 
revenue  that  must  necessarily  increase  the 
price  and  operate  as  a  protection*  The 
noble  Lord  indeed  had  not  admitted  that 
a  fixed  duty  would  afford  any  protection. 
But  he  argued  that  a  fixed  duty  of  8s. 
would  operate  as  a  partial  protection. 
Such  being  the  fact,  they  ought  to  con- 
sider what  would  be  the  effect  of  that  duty 
when  corn  had  reached  certain  prices. 
In  case  of  very  hig^  prices  induced  by  a 
a  bad  harvest  here  and  in  other  countries 
it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  the 
principle  of  a  fixed  duty.  Thb  was  admitted 
by  the  Members  of  the  late  Government, 
who  proposed  a  fixed  duty  of  8s.  ['^No.^J 
He  understood  that  the  late  Uovera- 
ment  finally  proposed  that  when  the  price 
of  corn  might  reach  a  certain  amount,  the 
Queen  in  council  should  have  the  power  of 
remitting  the  duty  altogether.  In  the  case 
of  an  universally  good  harvest,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  any  man  believe  that  the  price 
of  corn  in  England  would  not  under  a  fixed 
duty  be  beaten  down  and  overwhelmed  by 
foreign  importation?  For  his  own  part, 
he  was  persuaded  such  would  be  the  resnlL 
It  was  to  avoid  such  inconveniences  that 
the  Government  last  year  introduoad  the 
bill  which  was  now  the  law.  They  saw 
that  in  certain  cases  the  duties  were  pro- 
vokingly — nay,  useleuly  high.  They  saw 
that  a  20f .  duty  was  at  certain  prices  quite 
as  efficient  to  exclude  com  as  a  37s.  duty ; 
and  he  was  prepared  to  contend,  that  so 
far  from  the  duties  fixed  by  the  bill  haviof 
done  no  eood,  they  had  proved  mou  beoa* 
ficial  in  wis  past  effects,  and  wen.caloip 
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lated  to  operate  still  more  beneficially  in 
future.  But  it  should  be  recollected  that 
1842  was  by  do  means  a  fair  year  in 
which  to  test  the  operation  of  such  a  bill. 
Up  to  the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning 
of  May  there  was  nearly  1,000,000  quar- 
ters of  wheat  in  bond.  It  was  supposed 
that  we  should  have  a  short  and  bad  har- 
vest, and  a  general  impression  to  that 
effect  remained  unaltered  until  May,  if 
not  indeed  up  to  a  later  period  of  the 
year.  When  it  began  to  be  discovered, 
or  rather  to  be  supposed,  that  we  should 
have  a  better  harvest,  corn  was  brought  to 
market  in  larger  proportions  than  it  was 
ever  known  to  be  brought  to  market  at 
that  particular  period  of  almost  any  pre- 
vious year.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  return 
of  the  corn  entered  for  home  consumption 
in  1841  and  1842;  and  he  found  that,  in 
May,  June,  July,  and  August,  1841  (the 
harvest  being  in  September),  the  quantity 
of  corn  entered  for  home  consumption 
was  316,081  quarters;  in  1842  the  quan- 
tity entered  for  home  consumption  in  the 
months  of  April,  May,  June,  and  July  (the 
harvest  being  in  August),  was  624,821 
quarters,  being  nearly  double  the  quantity 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  harvest  last 
year,  was  an  early  one;  and,  besides  this, 
there  was  another  circumstance,  the  result, 
be  it  observed,  of  the  bill  itself,  which 
operated  most  powerfully  on  the  averages. 
He  alluded  to  the  operations  of  those  per- 
sons who  were  formerly  accustomed  to 
tamper  with  the  sliding  scale ;  but  who, 
after  this  bill  passed,  speedily  made  the 
discovery  that,  from  the  addition  to  the 
number  of  towns  at  which  the  averages 
were  taken,  it  was  quite  useless  for  them 
to  attempt  to  put  in  practice  such  schemes 
as  those  they  had  previously  carried  out 
successfully.  He  himself  had  heard  one 
of  those  parties  say  **  Peel  has  done  us :" 
meaning  thereby,  that  the  measure  of  last 
year  had  thrown  so  many  difficulties  in  his 
way,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  now 
to  put  his  plans  into  operation.  It  was 
worthy  of  observation,  too,  with  regard  to 
this  bill,  that  the  duty  was  last  year  never 
below  8s.  instead  of  falling  to  \s,  as  under 
the  old  law,  and  the  great  supply  furnished 
in  August  last  year  came  in  at  the  duty  of 
8s.  He  thought  this  was  a  convincing 
proof  that  the  new  law  prevented  corn 
from  being  imported  at  those  very  low 
figures  at  which  it  was  supposed  that  in- 
jury would  ensue  to  the  agriculturalists. 


Now  with  respect  to  the  fluctuatiooi. 
When  their  Lordships  looked  at  the  range 
of  prices,  he  did  not  think  they  could  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  prices  had  undergone 
under  the  new  law  very  great  fiuctoatioiur. 
The  average  price  was  very  soon  reduced 
from  the  very  high  rates  of  1841  and 
the  beginning  of  1842,  to  51s.  or  528,^ 
and,  having  reached  that  point,  it  did 
not  descend  lower  than  47s.  9d,  during 
the  whole  year.  Under  these  circam- 
stances,  and  considering  that  the  bill  had 
only  been  in  operation  nine  months,  he 
did  think  it  was  somewhat  early  to  call  on 
their  Lordships  to  decide  so  dogmatically 
against  it  as  the  noble  Baron  would  have 
them  decide.  It  was  his  firm  belief,  that 
if  the  measure  were  allowed  to  go  on, 
not  only  would  existing  evils  be  lessened, 
but  much  steadier  prices  would  be  secured. 
At  all  times  steadiness  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  of  a  country  was  essential 
to  its  interests,  and  more  especially  was  it 
so  when  the  great  commercial  and  agri- 
cultural interests  were  implicated.  [Lord 
Monteagle,  hear.]  The  noble  Lord  meaol 
to  say  that  legislation  on  this  subject  bad 
not  been  steady,  he  admitted  that ;  bat 
still  it  had  not  been  so  unsteady  as  the 
noble  Lord  proposed  to  make  it.  At  all 
times  and  with  reference  to  all  corn  bills 
the  House  had  taken  time  to  discover 
their  faults  and  to  provide  for  their  amend- 
ment. He  could  see  no  reason  why  this 
bill  should  be  excepted  from  the  general 
rule,  and,  believing  that  the  House  would 
act  most  unwisely  if  they  permitted  a  no- 
tion of  the  unsteadiness  of  the  measure  to 
go  abroad,  he  should  conclude  by  entreat* 
ing  them  not  to  support  any  motion  which, 
like  that  before  them,  would  have  so  evil 
and  injurious  a  tendency. 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon  said,  it  would  be 
unnecessary  for  him  to  trouble  their  Lord- 
ships with  many  observations,  for  much  of 
what  he  might  have  intended  to  address 
to  the  House  had  been  anticipated  by  his 
noble  Friend  (Lord  Monteagle)  in  his  most 
able,  comprehensive,  and,  altogether  unan- 
swered speech.  The  noble  Lord  opposite, 
indeed,  had  not  attempted  to  answer  his 
noble  Friend,  the  task  would  have  been 
obviously  hopeless,  and  it  was  no  wonder 
the  attempt  was  not  made.  He  must,  in 
the  first  place,  express  the  satis&ction  with 
which  he  had  heard  that  his  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Monteagle)  had  brought  fiutward 
bis  important  motion,  with  no  object  hostile 
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to  the  GoverDment,  for  in  Iiia  (Earl  of 
Clarendon's)  opinion,  that  man  would  give 
little  proof  of  comprehending  the  gravity 
of  the  circumstanoes  in  which  the  country 
was  placed,  who  sought  to  discuss  these 
questions  in  a  spirit  of  party,  or  who  was 
not  prepared  cordially  to  co-operate  with 
the  Government  in  any  measure  the^ 
might  contemplate  for  the  relief,  or  at  all 
events  the  alleviation  of  the  distress  which 
had  now  become  universal.  The  speech 
of  the  noble  Lord  opposite  had,  however, 
destroyed  all  hope  of  any  such  remedial 
measure,  although  he  was  at  a  loss  to  con. 
oeive  with  what  object  the  distress  of  the 
country  had  been  adverted  to  in  her  Ma- 
jesty's Speech,  If  it  were  not  to  direct  the 
attention  of  Parliament  to  its  relief.  He 
believed  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  lan- 
guage to  exaggerate  that  distress,  and  it 
was  most  melancholy  to  think,  that  the 
various  classes  now  labouring  under  its 
pressure  had  not  yet  reached  the  limit  of 
the  wretchedness  they  were  destined,  to 
endure.  The  state  of  the  revenue  was  a 
fearful  indication  of  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes.  Those  who  knew  what 
constituted — first  the  luxuries,  next  the 
comforts,  and  then  the  necessaries,  of  the 
working  dasseSi  must  be  aware  what  a 
world  of  misery  was  indicated  by  any 
serious  defalcation  of  the  revenue.  What 
availed  it  to  admit  the  existence  of  dis. 
tress  and  commend  the  resignation  with 
which  it  was  borne  ?  The  time  ibr  words 
had  passed.  Of  what  use  was  it  to 
toll  a  starving  man,  surrounded  with 
starving  childreOf  that  before  six  months 
passed,  his  condition  would  be  bettered  ? 
What  he  wanted  was  the  means  of  as* 
suaging  his  present  sufferings.  If  the 
present  state  of  things  were  one  of  those 
crises  to  which  manufacturing  countries 
must  occasionally  be  exposed,  the  noble 
Lord  might  be  justified  in  saying  that  the 
worst  was  over,  and  that  better  times  were 
at  hand  ;  but  it  had  now  lasted  for  years 
—it  bad  gradual!  V  increased — it  was  pro- 
gressively increasing  still— and  it  was  ra- 
pidly approaching  that  point,  beyond 
which  human  endurance  must  fipd  its 
limit,  and  which  will  shake  our  social 
fabric  to  its  foundation.  He  was  aware 
that  this  distress  had  been  attributed 
to  a  vast  variety  of  causes  over  the 
greater  part  of  which,  however.  Parlia- 
ment would  exercise  no  control,  such  as 
the  bankrupti*y  of  the  Unitetl  States — the 
rapid    increase  of  |>opuhition— over  pro- 


ductioH'-^ver  speculation — the  too  great 
extent  of  machinery,  and  many  others,  ail 
of  them  doubtless  more  or  less  affecting  the 
circumstances  of  the  country,  but  none  of 
them  coming  within  the  reach  of  legidatkmi 
were  they  on  that  account,  however,  to  ait 
still  and  do  nothing  ?  Could  they,  in  timet 
like  these,  when  more  employment  for  our 
people  anil  fresh  markets  for  their  induatrf 
were  imperatively  demanded  by  oar  necea- 
sities,  so  indifferent  to  our  restrietive  oom- 
mercial  code,  at  the  head  of  whidi  for 
cruelty  and  injustice  prominently  stand 
the  Corn-laws.  Would  they  tarn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  cry  of  distress  at  their  doors, 
and  vote  that  night  as  the  noble  Lord 
called  upon  them  to  do,  that  nothing  coold 
be  added  to  their  slock  of  knowledge,  and 
that  inquiry  was  but  a  uaelees  waain  of 
their  time?  What  had  tlio  Houae  to  do^ 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Sessiefi,  and 
they  had  not  yet  entered  on  that  acnunble 
of  legislation  which  had  been  so  often  t^ 
probated  by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  on 
the  Woolsack,  and  which  would  take  plaoi 
a  few  months  hence,  when  tbey  ahoukl  hare 
to  pass  the  bills  sent  up  to  them  from  tbn 
other  House.  What  were  their  Lordahina 
in  that  House  for  ?  They  were  there  in  tna 
exercise  of  their  here^tary  rights  it  waa 
true }  but  which  rights  woald  be  valuoleaa 
when  they  ceased  to  be  respeotad,  and  thej 
would  cease  to  be  lespected  wlien  their 
possessors  renoumaod  tM  power  of  doing 
good?  What,  be  would  repeat*  wnpa  thsir 
Lordships  there  for  I  if  (hey  were  not  |iit» 
pared  to  devote  their  entrgiea  to  tlit 
consideration  of  questions  ▼itally  imports 
ant  to  their  fellow  sul^ects.  The  noUe 
Lord  opposite  said,  that  if  the  House 
should  enter  into  the  proposed  ioquury, 
they  would  shake  conmlence  and  raise 
hopes  and  expectations  which  could  not  be 
realised.  That  was  the  old  and  stale 
argument  against  in(|uiry,  and,  in  the 
present  instance,  was  smgularly  inapplica- 
ule.  Did  the  Government  suppose  tliey 
had  not  raised  expectations  by  recom- 
mending her  Majesty  to  announce  tliat 
she  was  aware  of  the  distress  of  her  suIh 
jects ;  and  did  the  noble  Lord  thiok  that 
the  people  would  not  be  disappointed  at 
finding  that  not  onlv  were  no  reasediai 
measures  proposed,  out  that  an  inqoirj^ 
into  one  of  the  causes  to  which  most 
persons  attributed  the  distress  was  per- 
emptorily refused?  Let  their  Lordabins 
but  grant  this  inquirv,  and  tliey  would 
excite  only   hopes    of    tlieir  justice  and 
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etfectatiOM  ai  tbeir  uDsdfiihaeBs;  and  for 
kk  oart,  he  oould  conceive  nothiog  that 
woiud  be  iBore  becomiiigly  occupy  their 
time-^ootbiDg  that  would  be  more  grate- 
fully viewed  by  the  people — nothing  that 
irould  be  more  creditable  to  the  Houae  of 
LordBpthan  for  their  Lordshipe  honestly 
and  without  fear  for  the  result,  to  investi- 
gate the  operation  of  a  law  in  which  indi- 
vidually and  colleotively  they  were  believed 
to  be  interested.  The  Corn-law  was  the 
key-stone  of  our  whole  commercial  policy : 
place  that  on  a  sure  basis,  and  every  neoes* 
sary  refiN'm  would  fcdlow  as  an  inevitable 
oorollsry.  Then  would  the  distress  of  the 
country  be  brought  within  the  grasp  of  le- 
gislation, and  England  by  establishing  a 
sound  system  of  commercial  policy,  would 
compel  other  countries  to  follow  her  exam- 
ple. He  agreed  with  his  noble  Friend,  that 
up  to  the  present  time,  we  had  certainly 
acted  an  unwise  part  with  r^;ard  to  our 
commercial  negotiations,  and  that  if,  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  we  had  better  un- 
derstood our  real  interests,  and  taken  our 
stand  on  a  different  ground,  other  coun- 
tries would  have  followed  our  examplcy 
and  a  free  system  of  trade  would  now  have 
prevailed,  to  the  general  benefit  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  world.  But  it  was  not  yet, 
he  hoped,  too  late  to  adopt  a  wiser  course^ 
Foreign  governments  might  tell  us  to  ex- 
pect nothing  from  them,  and  that  they 
could  not  alter  their  policy  ;  bat  if  we 
produced  cheaply  what  other  countries 
wanted  in  exchange  for  the  j^roductioos 
Uiey  had  to  ofier,  md,  that  that  exchange 
was  prevented  by  their  own  restrictive 
systems,  there  would  soon  be  manifesta* 
tions  of  discontent,  which  the  governments 
{jt  those  countries  would  not  dare  to  die- 
r^ard.  The  complaints  of  the  wine  grow- 
ers of  Bourdeaux  were  already  beginning 
to  alarm  the  French  government*  The 
same  thing  was  going  on  at  Oporto.  The 
noble  Lord  the  t^retary  of  State  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs  recently  stated,  that  he  hoped 
to  conclude  the  commercial  treaty  with 
Portugal  that  had  been  so  long  pending, 
but  if  he  did,  the  noble  Lord  well  knew  he 
would  be  indebted  for  it^  not  to  the  Go- 
vernment, but  exclusivel  to  the  clamour 
which  the  landed  interest  in  that  country 
bad  raised  agaiost  the  Portuguese  com- 
mercial system.  In  Spain,  too,  the  same 
thing  was  taking  place ;  the  government 
of  that  country  had  admitted  that  their 
commercial  system — the  absurdest,  per- 
haps, in  the  whole  world — had  succeeded 
in  effecting  only  two  thiogSi  namely,  the 


ruin  of  the  refenoe  aad  thedemoraliaatioli 
of  the  people.  In  Ruasia  the  fauided  proprie^. 
tors  were  universaUr  comniaiiiiiif  of  thiiir 
prohibitory  tari£  Tbe  ZollvtreiQ  was  pm- 
aucing  general  disoontent  in  the  eaafeHm 
agricultural  provinces  of  Pmasia*  The 
tariff  of  the  United  States  of  Amerka, 
which  had  bean  framed  for  financbl  obieets 
only,  could  not  be  maintaioed ;  and  thara 
was  another  country  in  which  nothing 
was  wantinff  but  a  greater  d^ree  of  praa- 
sure  properly  applied  to  cause  the  reatrid" 
ive  system  to  be  aboliahed,  and  that  wae 
our  own.  Ob,  but  then  it  was  said,  we 
shall  get  no  advantagea  by  adopting  a  rnora 
liberal  svstem ;  other  nations  will  not  tah» 
our  proauctions,  and  we  shall  be  compdled 
to  pay  for  them  in  gold  and  silver-^Hibe 
foJlacy  however,  of  gdd  aiMl  ttlver  not  be« 
ing  aa  good  aa  any  other  oomnoditiea  for 
the  purposes  of  exchaoge  waa  now  too  ga* 
nenuly  exploded  to  be  deserving  of  notiee 
— we  must  have  obtained  gold  and  ailfer 
aomehow — Mexico  and  Peru  did  not  Utthn 
us  a  present  of  thenK-«i  equindent  flsnsl 
have  been  taken  in  exdumge,  and  thai 
equivalent  must  have  given  employnent  (• 
capital  and  industry.  He  oouU  atate  of 
his  own  knowledge,  that  the  peraana 
who  were  the  ^ndpal  upboUera  of 
monopoly  in  foreign  countnea  dreaded 
nothing  so  much  aa  to  aee  tbe  prlnoi* 
pies  of  free  trade  foirly  carried  out  ly 
ua.  The  amount  of  eai^orta  Most  alwm 
depend  upon  the  aasount  of  iaqKart%  for 
our  merpbanta  could  not  send  Awpwatie 
producta  dnoad  unleaa  ther  mere  mv 
mitted  to  bring  fofeign  ^rodaista  badk  in 
exchange.  In  dealing  with  qnostiona  of 
this  nature  it  waa  only  necessary  to  not 
upon  the  doctrinea  of  eomrnon  senfa  lao 
he  rejoiced  to  find  the  right  bon«  Baranat 
tbe  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depaitmant 
had  called  the  principles  of  ftfe  trade. 
and  we  ahould  benefits  not  on!  v  ootaalfaa 
but  other  nationa--we  ahooM  advanea  the 
cause  of  dvilination  and  hnasan  htpfi^ 
mm,  and  be  oonatantly  adding  to  iiiteni»> 
tional  securities  for  tbe  praaennlie*  «f 
peace.  Looldngat  the  aulject  in  thia  paiaKt 
of  view,  and  not  into  the  nanmrtnd  sat* 
fish  object  of  keeping  np  rents,  or  nUmft 
the  profits  of  manufoetoren,.  ht  deciiPaa 
it  waa  in  hb  opinion  the  gvaaCeat  and  oMaft 
important  ouestioo  that  cmM  Mgage  the 
attention  oc  the  T^alatnWf  Ha  aoaoid- 
ingly  thought  his  noUe  Friend  fcnd  done 
most  wiselv  m  confining  bia  profnacd  in- 
quiry to  the  Corn-lair%  kaowinff,  na  Ma 
noble  Friend  well  did*  that  iwitil  they 
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placed  on  a  sound  and  permanent  basis 
every  other  interest  would  remain  stagnant 
and    unthriving.     And    could   his   noble 
Friend  have  given  to  his  motion  a  more 
modest  or  unexceptionable  form  }   An  in- 
quiry into  the  operation  of  the  law  !  Why 
if  the  noble  Lord  was  sincere  in  his  belief, 
that  the  law  was  working  beneficially,  this 
was  just  the  motion  which,  if  the  Govern- 
ment did  not   originate  themselves,  they 
should  be  grateful  to  his  noble  Friend  for 
bringing  forward.    The  noble  Lord  pro- 
bably spoke  from  the  information  he  had 
received  from  his  noble  Friend  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  cause  of 
whose  absence  that  night  he  sincerely  re- 
gretted, and  that  information  was  doubt- 
less derived  from   those    various  sources 
to  which  he  had  access.      He   must,  of 
course,    during   the   last  eight   months, 
have  been  in  communication  with  land- 
holders and  farmers,  bankers,  merchants, 
corn-factors,    and    custom-house  officers, 
and  the  most  intelligent  too,   of   these 
various    and   conflicting    classes.      Now, 
if  this  were  so,  and  he  supposed  it  was, 
because  it  ought  to  be  the  case,  let  all 
these  witnesses  be  summoned  before  the 
committee,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  every 
member  of  it  should  not  be  brought  to  the 
same  conclusion.    Let  him  convince  the 
noble  Baron  now  sitting  opposite  (Lord 
Ashburton)   in   the  same  way;    for    he 
feared,    from    that    noble    Lord    having 
gone   over  to  the   other  side,  that  his 
mind  was  not  yet  made  up  on  the  ques- 
tion.  [Lord  Ashburton  had  a  few  minutes 
before  moved  from  the  Opposition  to  the 
Ministerial  Benches.!    His  noble  Friend 
near    him    (Lord    Monteagle),  who  had 
long  been  connected  with  the  finances  of 
the  country,  though  he  had  not  been  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade — whose  long 
oflicial  experience  made  him  a  most  com- 
petent judge  of  the  operation  of  any  law 
affecting  the  material  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, and  whose  industry  in  collecting 
facttt,  and  great  ability  in  reasoning  clearly 
upon  them,  he  was  sure  their  Lordships 
must  that   night  all   have  admired— his 
noble  Friend,  thus  qualified  to  state  an 
opinion,  declannl  inquiry  to  be  necessary 
The  noble  President  of  the  Council,  taking 
his  opinions  as  those  of  the  Government, 
was  of  a  contrary  opinion.     Could  there 
be  a  better  mode  or  arbitrating  between 
them,  and  ascertaining  on  which  side  lay 
the  truth,  than  by  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  such  as  could  be  selected  in  that 
House,  and  whose  verdict  should  be  enti- 


tled to  the  confidence  of  the  coimiry  ?  TUt 
would  be  a  straightforward,  manly  waj 
for  the  Government  to  act,  and  a  war  ia 
which,  if  they  thought  theoiielTea  juttifiad 
in  upholding  the  law,  they  ought  to  aet^ 
when  thousands  of  our  fdlow-suljecta  be- 
lieved that  the  evils  they  were  suffiurioff  no- 
der  were  attributable  to  this  meaaore  doiie, 
and  when  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  make  plain  to  them,  that  thej 
were  in  error,  and  that  to  other  remedies 
they  must  look  for  relief.     For  bit  own 
part,  he  could  only  sav,  that  if  the  nobis 
Lord  (Lord  Wharnclifle)  granted  the  com- 
mittee, and  convinced  him  that*the  Corn- 
law  was  a  beneficial  law,  he  would  wbanilffp 
all  his  previous  opinions,  and  publidj  do 
penance  for  them  in  that  House.    Bat  if 
the  noble  Lord  shrunk  from  this  inqniryt 
he  would  do  more  to  damage  the  lav, 
and  to  impair  public  confidence  in  its  dorm* 
bility,  than  anything  that  happened  even 
during   a  late   debate  in  another  plaoei 
which  was  full  of  most  important  admis- 
sions.    He  spoke  from  memory;  bat  he 
saw  reported  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
of  whose  distinguished  abilities  he  meant 
to  speak  with  all  respect,  that  there  was 
no  abstract  principle  involved  in  the  Corn- 
law  ;  that  it  was  regulated  by  the  same 
principles  as  those  which  applied  to  cattle, 
or  any  other  commodity ;  that  our  exports 
depended  on  our  imports ;  that  the  law  most 
be  temporary  ;  ana  that  of  all  classes  con- 
nected with  the  land,  the  least  affected  bjr 
a  change  would  be  the  landlords.   He  saw, 
also,  that  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  the 
Home   Department  said  the  doctrines  of 
free- trade  were  those  of  common  sense, 
and  that  without  commercial  prosperity, 
our  landed   interest   must  decay.     And, 
lastlv,  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  was  reported  to 
have  said,  that  protection  could  not  be  de. 
fended  as  the  permanent  system  of  this 
country.     There  was,  theni  no  material 
difference  between  the  Government  and 
its  opponents.     Why,  then,  not  carry  out 
the  admitted   principle  to  its   legitioMle 
results  ?      Tliat  the  difficulty  of  dealing 
with  protecte<l  interests  were  great,  he  ad- 
mitted :  but  were  they  likely  to  diminish  ^ 
On  the  contrary,  would  not  their  tendency 
be  to  increase  r   for  parties  always  wax 
stronfc  as  Governments  grow    weak,  and 
this  Government,  like  every  other,  must 
expect  to  see  its  power  decline,  indeed,  it 
had  done  so  already.     The  longer  neest- 
sary  reforms  were  delaye«l|  the  grtater 
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will  be  tbe  difficulty  of  carrying  them 
oat,  and  the  greater  the  danger  of  their 
arriving  too  late — of  arriFing  too   late, 
also^  in  more  ways  than  one — ^for  the  time 
may  come  when  the  excited  passions  of  the 
people,  and  the  threatened  institutions  of 
the  country,  may  exact  from  them  that 
which  prudence  and  foresight  should  have 
prompted  them  to  grant.     It  was  far  from 
his  intention  to  use  or  encourage  the  use 
of  the  language  of  intimidation,  which  it 
was  not  his  habit  to  indulge  in,  and  which 
he  knew  would  not  be  tolerated  in  that 
House ;  but  he  thought  it  a  most  perni- 
cious system  not  to  precede  and  guide 
public  opinion,  not  to  minister  to  admitted 
necessities,  but  to  wait,  as  in  the  case  of 
Catholic  Emancipation,  until  impending 
civil  war  compelled  them  to  grant  not  only 
all  that  had  before  been  strenuously  refuseo, 
but  more  even  than  had  been  asked.    He 
thought  it  a  most  pernicious  system,  as  in 
the  case  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  to  re- 
ject every    improvement,  to    refuse   the 
abatement  of  acknowledged  nuisances,  and 
to  goad  the  people  into  saying  we  will,  to 
those  who  declare  you  shall  not.  Let  their 
Lordships  look  to  the  present  state  of  this 
question  as  compared  with  that  in  former 
years,  when  it  was  but  little  understood ; 
it    had   now   grown    in    public    import- 
ance,  and  was  now  the  topic  of  every 
public  meeting  connected  with  the  indus- 
try of  the  country.    It  had  been  said,  that 
facts  and  arguments  took  a  long  time  to 
soak  in  this  country ;  but  when  once  they 
were  imbibed,  they  sprung  up  in  convictions 
and  produced  results  that  could  not  with 
safety  be  disregarded.     What  if  the  har- 
vest of  last  year   had  been  like  that  of 
1839.^     What  if  the  winter  had  been  se- 
vere, instead  of  the  extraordinarily  mild 
season  we  had  just  experienced?     Noble 
Lords  would  have  had  reason  to  take  a  very 
different  view  of  the  effects  of  the  law. 
But  the  noble  l^ord  had  said,  that  there 
had  not  been  time  enough   to   test   the 
law ;    that  would   be  true  if  it  had  con- 
tained any  new  principle,  if  it  were  likely 
to  settle  anything,  if  it  prevented  specula- 
tions and  fluctuations,  or  if  it  were  such  a 
law  as  to  enable  the  people  to  take  it  as 
the  basis  of  future  and  permanent  arrange- 
ments *,  but  it  did  not.   And  how  could  it, 
when  they  were  told  upon  the  highest  au- 
thority, that  it  possessed  no  abstract  ex- 
cellence, and  that  its  existence  would  not 
be  guaranteed  for  a  single  year,  and  that 
the  answer  to  all  inquirers  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  temporary  one— why^' what - 
VOL.  LXVIL    {2£i} 


dreadfiii  trifling  was  this  with  the  most 
important  interests  of  the  country!    He 
dia  not  ask  whether  it  were  wise,  or 
straightforward,  or  statesmanlike  to  pur- 
sue such  a  course,  but  he  did  ask  whether 
it  could  be  for  the  interest  of  those  whom 
this  wavering  conduct  was  intended  to 
serve  ?    Could  any  temporary  increase  of 
rents  compensate  for  the  depressing  un- 
certainty of  the   present  system  ?     He 
asked  tneir  Lordships  whether  the  evils 
of  the   present  system  did  not  prevent 
good  tenants  from  taking  land?     [Cries 
of  *'  No,  no.n     He  asked  whether  the 
state    of  the  law  did  not  prevent  that 
application    of  capital  to  improvements 
which  the  present  state  of  agriculture  ren- 
dered more  than  ever  necessary  ?    Surely 
then  it  was  better  to  know  at  once,  that 
which  in  another  year  or  two  we  must 
ineritably  come  to.    At  all  events  those 
connected  with  the  land  had  a  right  to 
inquire  of  the  Grovemment  why  the  law 
is  a  temporary  one,  and  if  the  Oovemment 
cannot  tell  tnem,  they  have  a  rieht  to 
know  what  was  that  pecular  operation  of 
the  law  and  state  of  the  country  whidi 
would  justify  further  change?    ror  hit 
own  part,  he  thought  the  present  opera- 
tion of  the   law  and  the   state  or  the 
country  not  only  justified,  but  demanded! 
further  diange;  and,  until  he  was  oon^ 
vinced  by  somewhat  stronger  aiguments 
than  he  bad  yet  heard,  he  snonld  consider 
the  sliding-Male  as  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  which  could  be  inflicted  on  a  country, 
and  the  protection  of  the  finrmers  fnm  the 
importation  of  foreign  com/  one  of  the 
most  fertile  sources  of  those  vicissitudeiB 
to  which  they  were  exposed*    And  here 
he  was  disposed  to'ask,  why  that  class  -cf 
producers,  which  was  protested  more  than 
any  other,  and  that  at  the  expense  rf 
their  fellow  producers,  and  in  violation  iof 
every  sound   commercial  principlej'  had 
been,  on  their  own' showing,' more  oftea^ 
and  more  grievously  disfxMed  than 'any 
other  in  the  community. '  The  Cura-law 
was   based   on   the  ■  absurd   assumption; 
that   it  was   in    the   power  :of  "nriish 
ment  to  secure  a  fiiuty  of  price.    He 
wished  to  know  whether  *  corn  had  'i  ever , 
maintained,  or  indeed,  hardly  ever  readieft 
the  price  on  which  'the 'fiu'iner  Uid'  beim 
told  be  might  calculate,  akid  aocordiiurto 
which,  his  arrangements  were'SMidif?  The 
noble  Lord  said  the  fluctuations  Were  not 
very  great.     But  within  three  months 
after  this  last  experiment  in  I^iidation  was 
made,  the  price  rfoom  fell  Iran  Oii.  6i., 
2E 
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to  5ls.  Id.,  and  it  was  now  at  48#.  7dl ; 
that  was  15  per  cent  below  the  56$,,  upop 
which  the  farmer  was  assured  he  might 
reckon  as  a  remunerating  price^  but  not 
roore^  for  his  capital  and  labour.  He 
would  not  follow  his  noble  Friend  through 
the  details  which  he  bad  so  comprehen- 
sively laid  before  their  Lordships;  he 
hoped  their  Lordships  would  bear  well  in 
mind  the  proofs  of  the  absurdity  and  miacbief 
of  the  present  law  that  had  been  adduced 
by  his  noble  Friend.  His  noble  Friend 
had  shewn  that  the  sUding-soale  rendered 
the  farmer  most  obnoxious  to  competition 
when  he  was  least  able  to  bear  it ;  and  that 
more  corn  than  was  wanted  was  frequently 
brought  in  under  it.  Indeed  there  were 
now  500,000  quarters  of  duty-paid  com 
still  in  warehouse,  waiting  for  a  market 
and  depressing  the  price  of  British  com. 
His  noble  Friend  bad  stated  the  emnrmous 
losses  suffered  by  the  corn-importers  under 
the  present  law.  The  ruin  he  knew  of 
these  individuals  was  often  heard  with 
indifference,  or  even  with  satis^tion. 
They  were  likened  to  men  who  had  suf- 
fered from  gambling.  Now,  he  looked 
t)n  those  importers  as  great  public  bene- 
factors. Without  their  speculations,  the 
country  would  constantly  be  exposed  to 
the  horrors  of  fiunine  prices  and  the 
dissolution  of  social  ord^r ;  but  it  was 
the  law  which  prevonted  this  most 
important  of  |dl  trades  from  being 
placed  on  the  same  sound  principles  as 
those  which  regulated  other  eomroodities; 
it  was  the  law  which  nrevented  prudent 
men  from  embarking  tneir  capital  in  it, 
it  was  the  law  which  compelled  others  to 
speculate  and  gamble — ^it  was  the  law — it 
was  the  protection  with  which  the  land- 
owners had  surrounded  themselves^  that 
rendered  the  importers  of  com  from  abroad 
the  curse  and  the  terror  of  those  who  pro- 
duced it  at  home.  He  was  far  from  seek- 
ing popularity  by  the  avowal  of  the  sen- 
timents which  he  bad  addressed  to  their 
Lordships,  The  little  propertv  he  poa* 
sessed  he  derived  exclusively  mun  land, 
and  he  spoke  therefore  as  one  deeply 
and  personally  interested  in  agricultural 
prosperity  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  feeling 
as  certain  as  he  could  of  anything  that 
had  not  occurred,  that  the  agricultural 
interest  was  about  to  enter  on  that 
crisis  whirh  now  pressed  on  the  manu- 
facturing, bo  thought  it  their  duty,  by 
every  means  they  could  devise,  to  drag 
lalkiur  into  employment,  and  to  enalilv 
man  u  fact urers    and    urtisaus    to  become 


eonsnmors  of  agrioultuial  pradoaa.  The 
only  roeaoa  to  eflbct  this  waa  by  gifilig 
a  genoal  impulse  to  our  exporl  liiMb, 
which,  hy  the  oapllal  and  lahoor  •»- 
ployed  in  it,  neosssarily  aftoled  Ihe 
agricultural  interest.  We  have  a  va- 
dundant  population,  tho^  land  mxmi 
maintain  more  than  it  already  deei,  atid 
the  excess  must  therefore  look  to  maiiu* 
fJEUiturers  and  commerce  for  auppoit,aBd 
unless  150,000  pair  of  fresh  haooa  eouU 
be  employed  every  year  in  trade  and 
manufactures,  they  must  seek  relief  fron 
the  poor-rates,  which  fell  heavier  an  the 
landowners  than  on  any  other  dasa.  It 
was  yet  in  the  powev  of'^  the  GovemasMit 
to  give  relief.  Last  year  they  h«d  it  in 
their  power  to  carry  the  largest  and  asoat 
beneficial  measures  of  reform,  and  the  light 
bon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Oofem- 
ment  ably  demonstrated  what  thev  aheoU 
be.  He  declared  it  was  the  bouadsn  duty 
of  the  Government  and  the  L^^iskitura  to 
remove  pressure  bom  off  the  apripoa  of 
industry,  to  render  the  neoessaviea  of  life 
more  accessible  to  the  labouring  €bMia« 
and  above  all  to  enable  the  people  to  aall 
in  the  deareat,  and  buy  in  tha  ohaapaat 
market.  Had  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
fulfilled  any  of  those  oooditioDa^  Had 
he  performed  his  promise  of  reMbriag 
the  Incomo^tax  imperoeptiUa  ^  tha  po- 
duoad  expenoea  of  living)  Had  our  foraigQ 
commeroe  baen  extended  or  the  wiigea  of 
labour  inoraased  ?  Tha  itota  o(  tha  vih 
venue  afforded  isaUndKdy  proof  of  how 
ill  the  right  boa.  Baronet  had  adopted 
the  means  he  pnsisasad  to  tha  end  whieh 
be  professed  to  have  in  view.  The  Parlia- 
ment had  been  assembled  siic  weeka,  and 
this  was  the  first  time  the  portion  of  the 
Queen's  Speech  relating  to  diatresa  was 
considered.  God  forbid  that  ha  abould 
despair  of  the  rallying  power  of  the  ooun- 
try,  or  thbk  that  the  capital,  and  oouriM, 
and  industry,  and  skill  of  our  peopla  should 
be  destined  to  prove  unequal  to  tha  dBfi- 
cultiea  by  whicn  we  were  encumpaased;  but 
if  our  downward  progresa  was  tobaarvaitad 
it  could  only  be  hj  the  Govamment  and  the 
LiegisUture  boUDy  hdng  tha  dificoltieB 
me  had  to  encounter.  No  one  could  deny 
the  critical  position  in  which  we  were 
placed  I  no  one  could  deny  that  apprehan- 
siion  every  where  existed ;  thsit  man's 
minds  were  unsettled ;  that  all  exiating 
airangements  bed  been  interiwred  with 
Imt  not  adiusteil,  and  tliat  what  had  baao 
done  coiild  only  lead  to  further  chanyea. 
Amongst  various  classes,  varioua  afi>Mmt 
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af  coiuM  ohlaiDed,  but  all  whatever  he 
thdr  ctaw,  wei«  igreed  that  there  ousht 
Id  b*  DB  non  hit  by  lut  legiBlatioo,  ihat 
^  tartqm  pf  DDCWtaiiitjr  ^ould  be  jait 
4n  epd  te>  and  that  law*  affecting  tfae  moat 
Tilit)  iatineatg  of  (he  cgmniuDity  abould  he 
lendrred  permanent  by  heieg  fnade  just. 
He  thought,  that  the  GoTennnent,  tflioae 
4uty  it  naa  to  collftrti  hcts,  and  aicertsip 
tlio  true  st^te  of  public  opiniun  woulil 
«dnit  that  this  was  no  exaggerated  pict 
tufe  of  the  feeling  which  existed  upon 
mattera  hr  too  moveotous  to  be  dragged 
iqto  tbe  arena  of  niiserahle  party  strife,  for 
if  erei  there  were  questiQiu  which  could 
br  called  BstioDal,  and  upon  which  men  of 
erery  shade  flf  political  difference  plight 
ponlially  unite  for  the  common  good  it 
waa.  tbov  wbieh  iqrolved  not  the  procpe- 
rjtj,  not  the  well-beiqg  only,  hut  the  fory 
e^iatence  of  the  labouring  classes.  And 
here  he  was.  that  if  the  Government  now 
weed  the  power  they  still  possessed  (un- 
qpeetioqably  less  tliough  It  was  than  last 
|par),  they  would  secure  the  support,  and 
earp  for  themaelrea  the  gratitude  of  erery 
w«)l-wiafaer  of  bis  country.  It  was  be- 
caupe  he  thought  that  the  appointment  of 
this  committee  would  he  the  precursor  at 
(t  sounder  policy,  and  an  earpest  (^  better 
psMiirea  tliat  hfi  afaould  chperAilly  sup- 
port the  motliqi  <k  bis  noble  Friend. 

I«n(  Atkhtrto»  wa«  ^^ite  aeniible  tliat 
M  pftrtj  was  H  lUte  ip  be  heard  with 
nOi^ptipn  as  those  whp  coippU><(ed  of 
diatreWf  when  it  qncjqestipnqbly  exiptedts 
th;  cDiiniry.  It  was  quitq  natural  ih*t 
Wm  phould  be  heard  in  su^h  a  state  of 
things  to  Bfiy,  "  Take  our  nostrum,  it  i| 
sure  to  put  an  end  to  all  your  difficulties." 
Such  professions,  however,  should  be 
listened  to  wilh  some  disimtt,  partictilarly 
whei)  they  cimannted  from  those  who  were 
i)ot  regppnsible  for  publio  measures.  It 
Wfts  undpuhiedly  true,  that  the  distress 
vaigr^st;  If  was  admitUd  by  all,  and  it 
had  heep  pf  oDiisidefEible  di)ratioQ.  \t  he 
were  t!!  ^ive  an  oplqian,  he  shqi|ld  >fly  it 
waa  Qol  increasing,  but  rathet  aHhsidipi— 
thiiit:*  had  a  tendency  to  come  round  apd 
petlle,  racier  than  to  produce  an  Bf|gr^vt- 
ttonofviiatingeviU.  That  was  his  impres- 
ajon,  thpugh  be  conTeued  he  spoke  on  that 
point  with  little  more  aulhorily  than  bo^ 
uf  their  Lordships.  Undoubtedly,  if  their 
Lordihipa  shonld  be  persuaded  by  the  ar- 
gimierita  of  the  nobte  Lord  who  bad 
opened  Ihe  debate  op  ihi*  subject  with  so 
iQuch  ability  and  go<)d  temper  and  calm 


reaippipg,  aqd  believe  in  the  statepteot  of 
the  noble  Earl  who  had  JH>t  siit  down, 
that  any  |hip{  their  Lordships  isovii  do 
wQuld  ^leijate  thu  evisting  dinreai,  i( 
was  their  duty  to  do  it ;  and  if  they  ware 
cQdvioced.  with  the  noble  I^oid  wbn  had 
opened  the  debate,  that  the  distreia  arpar 
from  the  want  of  a  fixed  duty  on  corn ;  nr 
if  ihey  agreed  with  the  noble  Earl  who 
had  just  sat  down,  Uiat  the  whole  system 
of  proiectiop  was  a  quitanca,  and  the 
cause  of  the  evatiog  diitresa,  be  wap  quite 
sure  that  their  Lordshipi  would  at  ones 
seriously  consider  this  importent  qvestiqq. 
He  had  listepsd  with  Tery  great  attention 
to  the  estentire  dataili  of  the  oc^  Lent 
(Lord  Monteagle), but  hadconie  toaveTy 
coQtrary  copclnuon  from  then.  Insteu 
qf  taking  (he  first  remedy  that  WRf  avg- 
getted,  because  diitresa  existed,  they  oia^% 
10  be  well  convinced  that  the  remedy  proi- 
posed  was  suited  to  th«  ocawOR.  and, 
more  particularly,  that  it  wu  not  orb 
which  would  aggravale  the  distress,  Iq 
hi|  view  the  manufacturing  diatreaa  ran 
simply  occtiioned  hy  the  failnre  of  thq 
Aqierieen  market,  and  hy  tiiai  only,  Tho 
noble  Lord  who  bad  opeoed  lb*  diaeuw^Q 
had  aisfcd,  that  therq  dad  heeii  a  |nat 
falling  off  ip  woollen*,  aod  catteoi,  M 
differeot  artiolef  Qf  mviqfactuie,  it  wh 
perfectly  wall  knonn  tbM  tbo  Awrinin 
rnaibet  h^  failed  to  the  HlWt  of 
f  ,00O,QQQf,  iq  the  qoutMl  ftf  tait  yoH|  and 
that  waiouitq  auffii;>ontto  accovtit  wltto 
diitren  wnicb  pravailei)  in  opr  nanqOic* 
turing  districta,  The  him  diitnM  wu 
prevalent  ip  America  {  ibipt  wan  *ottilW 
in  tlieir  docks,  and  fortunea  wen  ledqcea 
gne^hair,  and  all  ihoae  a^rmplomi  ft  di|r 
tteas  which  yere  visibly  IQ  thia  cov^ry, 
were  to  be  seen  th^re,  with  this  difteranw, 
that  in  America  there  werq  qgt  thgte  targe 
mssaei  of  populaiioR  collectqd  iwethcr 
which  made  tne  diitreas  ao  paiofqiM  it 
appeared  in  ihi>  eountryi.  But  lh«  qqM- 
lioq  whifib  th«ir  ^rdahips  b«d  now  to 
determine  waa,  bat!  Aey  beard  ftom  ^iher 
of  the  twq  qqblo  Itorda  who  had  addrqiaed 
them  any  irguownta  (o  ihow  (M  the 
diMreas  aroae  tram  the  4t«t«  of  tin  Cnp- 
lawsi  more  particiilarly  had  thej  b«Md 
that  it  aro»e  from  any  diff«nooi  in  tke 
system  of  protection  WtwoM  n  lUiiinc- 
scale  and  a  6*ed  duty  f  Had  ini  one 
argiimaoi  been  offeml  to  tlwir  lord^ipa 
which  tended  to  prove  that  fart  T  U  there 
had,  and  the  argum<nt  waa  Hliaracioty. 
be  then  admitted,  that  there  w«a  V  "  ' 
2ES 
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ground  on  wbtcb  to  appoint  t  lelect  com* 
mittee  to  look  into  the  question.  He 
warned  their  Lordships  from  being,  led 
away  by  their  ordinary  Parliamentary 
tactics  in  Parliamentary  discussions,  by 
appeals  them  sach  as  **  who  could  ob- 
ject tp  inonicY^'  He  should  say,  on  the 
contrary,  that  *f  no  proof  had  been  shown 
that  th«  exiling  distress  was  to  be 
altered  by  loy  alteration  in  the  Corn- 
laws  their  Lordships  must  see  that  they 
ran  the  risk  of  adding  the  distress  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  to  that  which  ex- 
isted amongst  the  manufacturers  by  re- 
commending any  such  alteration.  When 
a  few  years  ago  the  farmers  petitioned 
their  Lordships  for'  an  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  their  distress,  it  was  perfectly 
true,  that  at  that  time  an  inquiry  was 
made,  but  it  had  resulted  in  the  convic- 
tion of  the  House,  that  nothing  could  be 
done  for  them,  and  that  the  crisis  should 
be  left  to  take  its  own  course.  The 
noble  Lord  opposite  cheered  the  fact  of 
a  committee  bavine  been  appointed  on 
that  occasion.  He  had  sat  upon  the  com- 
mittee, and  was  perfectly  convinced  at  the 
time,  that  the  remedies  proposed  were 
hopeless  and  useless,  and  there  being  in 
fact  no  remedy  things  were  left  to  right 
themselves,  as  they  would  if  they  did  not 
impose  measures  which,  under  the  ap« 
pearance  of  being  remedies,  were,  in  fact, 
constant  impediments  to  a  return  to  a 
better  state.  The  noble  Lord  had  dwelt 
yery  'much  upon  the  sliding-scale— upon 
its  defects  and  consequences,  but  had  left 
their  Lordships  entirely  in  the  dark,  whe- 
ther he  was  one  of  those  who  concurred 
with  the  late  Administration  in  their  view 
of  the  8s.  duty  as  the  proper  duty  to  be 
imposed  for  the  regulation  of  the  corn 
trade,  or  whether  he  was  a  convert  to  the 
principle  of  no  protection  which  the  noble 
Earl  seemed  to  consider  to  be  proper. 
He  did  not  deny,  that  the  whole  question 
of  the  Corn-laws  was  one  upon  the  dis- 
cussion of  which  men  might  very  well 
differ,  and  upon  which  honest  opinions 
might  vary ;  he  could  not  deny  that,  when 
he  saw  opposite  to  him  noble  Lords,  from 
whom  some  thirty  years  ago  he  had  had 
the  misfortune  to  differ  exactly  in  the  op- 
posite  sense  in  which  he  now  did.  When, 
m  1815,  propositions  had  been  made  to 
raise  the  protective  duty,  he  had  objected 
to  any  such  increase  of  the  protection ; 
and  he  certainly  had  objected  to  any  re- 
taxation  of  the  protection  in  the  diacussioo 


of  the  law  last  year.  'With  fetpeet  to 
what  waa  called  finldity  on  tbia  qiiestioBf 
nothing  could  be -more  abeuid  than  to  wkw 
that  the  law  on. this  ouestioo  never sboQMi 
be  altmd,  or  shoo  Id  never  alter  with 
the  yarying  cireumstancfies  of  the  tinio. 
He  at  least  should  be  always  readj  to 
listen  to  suggestions  from  men  in  or  oat 
of  Parliament  as  to  the  operation  oT  nicli 
laws. '  He  did  not  at  all  quarrel  with  thoee 
who  held  even  extrieme  opinions  on  this 
subject,  provided  they  were  honest.  Bnt 
at  the  same  time  that  he  believed  that  no 
sensible  person  could  come  to  the  condn- 
sion  as  to  the  precise  degree  of  protection 
that  should  be  invariably  upheidi  he  vm 
sure  that  nothing  was  more  dangerone 
than  a  constant  fluctuation  from  jetr  to 
year  in  the  measares  of  (Soyemmenlp  the 
consequence  of  which  most  be  that  indi« 
viduals  must  be  left  in  doubt  as  to  tike 
manner  in  which  they  could  safelj  apply 
their  industry  and  capital.  '  There  ahonU 
be  no  change  but  from  a  grave  necesaitr, 
and  he  did  not  think  either  of  the  Mme 
Lords  who  had  spoken  bad  eatabUdied 
such  a  ground  for  fiesh  legislation*  The 
noble  Lord  who  introdoced  the  motion 
left  it  in  donbt  whether  he  meant  to  «p- 
hold  a  fixed  doty,  or  whether  he  agreed 
with  the  noble  EaH  (the  Earl  ofClarendon) 
that  all  restrictions  ahoold  be  abolished. 
The  whole  tenor  of  hie  noUe  Friend's 
speech  went  to  abstain  from  tonching  on 
the  point  aa  to  whether  he  hdd  an  opinion 
favourable  to  the  fixed  duty  echeoae  or 
that  of  total  repeal.  But  taking  one 
yiew  of  the  case  or  the  other,  what  proofp 
he  would  ask,  had  hb  noble  Friend  given 
that  the  existing  distress  could  with  pro- 
priety be  attributed  to  the  operation  of 
the  present  Corn-laws  T  In  the  first  place 
a  Corn-law  was  no  novelty  among  them ; 
they  had  had  Corn-laws  in  vartoos  shapes 
since  1670,  laws  which  had  raised  the 
price  of  corn  more  than  did  the  present 
And  under  these  laws  manufacturing  proe- 
perity  had  grown  up;  in  fact  they  had  tx- 
tsted  in  different  forms  as  long  aa  the 
country  had  been  a  manufacturtpf  one. 
Tet,  out  of  doors  it  was  the  Ibhion  to 
talk  of  the  law,  as  having  been  impoeed 
In  1828,  or  in  1815,  while,  in  pomt  of 
fact,  every  alteration  made  ainee  the  for- 
mer period  had  been  an  alteration  of 
relaxation  in  the  tightness  of  the  sjalni. 
It  would,  also,  be  supposed,  horn  otter 
arguments  which  it  was  the  fashion  lonae 
opon  the  sulgeel»  that  this  eonnlij  ntane 
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liiaintained  a  Corn-law/ while  Corn-laws 
in  reality  existed  in  different  shapes  in 
every  part  of'  Europe,  and  also,  he  be- 
lieved, in  the  United  Statesrof  America. 
In  the  latter  country,  a  duty  of  twenty- 
five  percent,  was  levied  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  corn.  Some  countries  had  their 
Corn-laws  in  the  shape  of  sliding  scales, 
others  in  the  shape  of  fixed  duties,  but  in 
some  shape  or  other  the  principle  was  re- 
cognised in  almost  every  civilised  country 
in  the  world.  He  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  that  was  at  all  a  conclusive  argument 
why  we  should  keep  up  our  own  Corn- 
laws,  but  it  was  a  reason  why  the  bur- 
then of  proving  them  evil  should  lie  with 
those  who  called  for  their  repeal.  What 
benefit  would  accrue  to  manufactures  from 
the  abolition  of  the  Corn-laws?  Nobody 
would  say  that,  since  last  year,  the  price 
of  food  had  been  such  as  to  be  very  press- 
ing. .  Manufacturing  depression  did  not 
arise  from  that.  On  the  contrary,  the 
prices  of  food  had  not  been  more  moderate 
for  years  than  they  now  were.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  present  price  was  about 
485.  But  if  they  took  the  years  from 
1655  to  the  end  of  that  century,  they 
would  find  the  average  price  not  less  than. 
445.  And  during  the  next  fifty  years  it 
had  amounted  to  about  52s.  per  quarter. 
He  mentioned  these  facts  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  at  present  there  existed 
no  prices  so  high  that  the  prevailing  dis- 
tress could  be  attributed  to  them.  Fur- 
ther, let  them  look  into  the  working  of 
these  laws.  They  were  told  of  derange- 
ments of  the  currency  arising  from  them ; 
but  since  the  alteration  of  the  law  they 
had  received  1,200,000/.  revenue  from  the 
corn  laws,  and  instead  of  the  circulation 
at  present  showing  any  symptoms  of  dis- 
tress, the  bank  abounded  in  the  pre- 
cious metals — the  circulation  was  perfect 
and  abundant,  and  although  nearly  six 
millions  had  been  paid  for  corn,  sending 
the  money  out  of  the  country,  had  pro- 
duced no  injurious  efiect.  There  were  no 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  anything  in 
the  condition  of  the  country,  which  could 
induce  their  Lordships  to  believe  that  the 
late  alterations  in  the  Corn-laws  had 
produced  the  present  state  of  distress,  or 
that  it  had  in  any  degree  prevented  a 
return  to  commercial  prosperity.  He 
would  not  follow  the  noble  Lord  who  bad 
opened  the  debate  into  all  the  details 
into  which  he  had  entered,  but  he  did  feel 
that  many  of  that  noble  Lords  argunenti 


were  most  fallaciout.  They  'ooold*  not 
complain  of  the  present  price,  of  food. 
There  had  been  no  extensive  fluctuations 
in  prices.  Considering  that  corn  was  an 
article  most  liable  to  fluctuation  in  price, 
it  had  been  remarkable  how  steady  its 
price  had  lately  been.  They  bad  ooiiti- 
nued  the  system  of  protection  in  a  roode« 
rate  degree  to  the  home  growers,  and  at 
the  same  time  allowing,  at  certain  pricea 
and  under  certain  regulations,  foreign 
corn  to  come  in.  He  repeated  again  it 
was  remarkable  how  well  the  system  had 
produced  steadiness  of  price.  If  they 
looked  at  the  figures,  they  would  see  that 
in  no  country  in  the  world  had  the  price 
of  food  for  the  last  few  years  been  mora 
steady  than  in  Great  Britain.  They 
might,  indeed,  be  told,  of  the  prices  of 
corn  at  Dantzic  and  other  parts,  but  let 
them  look  at  the  prices  of  rye,  the  princi- 
pal food  of  the  people  of  those  coantriea^ 
and  they  would,  find  infinitely  more  fluc- 
tuation there  than  there  was  here.  With 
respect  to  foreign  markets,  every  one 
admitted,  that  if  British  manufactured 
articles  were  allowed  to  enter  at  all,  that 
they  would  undersell  all  competitors.  We 
had  sent  iron  to  form  the  railway  from 
St.  Petersburgh  to  Moscow,  though  Russia 
produced  iron  in  abundance.  But  we 
could  not  make  laws  for  other  countries  or 
prevent  them  from  making  laws  to  protect 
their  own  manufactures.  If  their  Lord« 
ships  would  consider  the  circumstances 
of  many  continental  nations,  enjoying  a 
lengthened  peace,  they  would  admit  that 
it  was  natural  that  manofactures  should 
grow  up  in  them,  especially  when  pro- 
tected by  their  own  laws.  He  did  not 
say  that  in  these  cases '  these  protecting 
laws  were  wise  ones ;  he  wished  that  they 
had  not  existed,  but  still  they  had  had  the 
effect  of  fostering  the  manufactures  of 
the  countries  in  which  they  were  enacted. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  restrictions  of 
foreign  countries,  had  we  not,  he  would 
ask  a  fair  share  in  the  manufactures  and 
trade  of  the  world?  In  the  article  of 
cotton  this  little  island  of  Britain  took 
nearly,  if  not  completely,  the  half  of  the 
whole  amount  grown.  Surely  they  had 
no  reason  to  complain  that  they  bad 
not  a  fair  share  of  manufactures,  out  he 
did  not  believe  that  foreign  countries  would 
be  induced,  by  an  alteration  in  oar  Com- 
laws,  to  make  exceptions  in  their  restric- 
tive codes  in  favour  of  bur  numufactures 
in  retoro.    Ha  knew  so  weU  what  was 
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passiiig  with  respect  to  this  subject  in 
foreign  countries,  that  he  was  assured 
that  such  would  not  be  the  case;  and 
that,  although  they  were  to  nnake  a  sacri* 
fiee  to  the  total  derangefcnent  of  the  com- 
mercial code  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Corn-laws,  by  so  doing  they  would  not 
advance  commercial  and  manufacturing 
prosperity.  When  thev  came  to  this  beau- 
tiful free-trade  what  dfid  they  find  ?  Why, 
the  Norwegians  could  carry  coals  from 
Newcastle  to  the  Thames  cheaper  than 
British  iressels,  merely  because  they  lived 
cheaper.  They  had  beard  much  ridicule 
Of  the  notions  of  independence  of  foreign- 
ers, but  they  saw  how  other  nations  some- 
times behaved  to  them.  They  saw  how 
the  French  gave  bounties  to  their  fisher- 
men, and  how  their  large  fishing-boats 
were  in  the  habit  of  driving  away  our  own 
fishing- vessels  on  the  coast  of  Scotland 
during  the  herring  fishery.  This  was  (^n- 
trak-y,  no  doubt,  to  every  principle  of  fair- 
ness— to  every  principle  of  political  econ- 
omy ;  but  the  commerce  of  this  country 
was  a  system  which  could  not  be  fairly 
put  upon  perfect  principles  of  political 
economy.  If  they  quarrelled  with  the 
Emperor  of  China,  they  might  do  without 
tea ;  but  they  could  never  do  without 
bread.  The  people  must  be  fed ;  that 
must  be  the  first  consideration.  Noble 
Lords  proposed  to  accomplish  it  by  means 
of  free- trade.  He  denied  that  that  was 
the  way.  In  the  first  place  there  was  a 
difliculty  arising  from  political  circum- 
stances ;  and  though  they  had  heard  some- 
thing about  riots  in  France  because  corn 
was  not  allowed  to  be  exported,  he  could 
tell  them  of  insurrections  which  had  oc- 
curred because  corn-merdiants  wished  to 
ship  corn  for  this  country.  An  insurrec- 
tion of  this  sort  had  taken  place  on  the 
Loire,  and  from  the  very  circumstance 
that  corn  had  been  prevented  from  being 
shipped,  whether  by  despotic  command, 
or  irregular  popular  interference,  it  be- 
came a  grave  question  whether,  as  re- 
spected that  article  of  all  others  which 
they  could  do  least  without,  they  should 
be  dependent  upon  foreigners.  If  his 
noble  Friend  had  any  doubt  of  the  quan- 
tity grown  in  this  country,  let  him  read 
the  pamphlet  of  that  acute-minded  man, 
Mr.  Huskisson,  upon  foreign  supplies, 
written  in  the  year  1815,  in  support  of 
the  bill  of  that  year.  The  question  of  in- 
dependant  supply  must  rest  very  much 
upon  a  question  of  degree.    If  thej  coo- 


sumed  12,000,000  qoartelt  and  grew  only 
8,000,000  or  10,000^000  they  might  look 
to  other  parts  of  the  worfd  for  the  other 
4,000,000  Or  2^000|000.  But  if  they 
lowered  their  agriculture,  which  no  oofe 
doubted  a  material  sacrifice  of  the  Cam^ 
laws  would  do,  and  made  still  greater  the 
bloated  mass  of  manufactaring  prokperiljf 
— a  prosperity  which  he  belibved  to  m 
essentiaUy  false — suppdting  they  did  do 
all  this,  they  vrould  rettaiii  in  a  stitt  of 
miserable  dependence,  and  eipoae  them* 
selves  to  insults  and  calamities  of  every 
kind.  His  views  had  been  adverse  t»  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  protectioh,  bat 
favourable  to  that  moderate  extent  whieh 
would  give  fair  encouragement  to  the 
agriculturists,  and  repay  them  for  the  par- 
ticular charges  made  upon  theii.  That 
peculiar  burthens  lay  upon  the  latotl^  no 
candid  man  would  deny.  No  oatit  wooM 
deny  that  they  were  considerable,  and 
required  consideratibn*  By  piiXectiop 
was  not  meant  taking  noney  flpon  one 
class  to  enrich  another ;  it  was  a  compatt- 
sation  for  peculiar  charges  which,from  cel'- 
tain  circumstances,  were  best  left  Upon  the 
land.  The  noble  Lo^d  opposite  bad  Itatfed 
that  this  was  a  question  to  be  cotasidered 
divested  of  party  feeling ;  but  he  really 
thought  it  was  a  question  #ith  respect  to 
a  sliding-soale  on  which  one  Government 
slid  in  and  another  slid  out  of  office.  Their 
Lordships  had  heard  no  arguments  to 
show  that  the  present  law  had  worked  ill. 
He  was  sure  that  if  they  were  induced  by 
mere  hackneyed  argumentft  to  enter  into 
a  consideration  of  the  causes  of  the  exist- 
ing distress,  that  the  only  result  woold  be 
to  aggravate  that  diltress  which  they  all 
so  deeply  deplored,  to  ap^ravate  it  not 
only  by  drawing  the  agriculturist  into  its 
sphere,  but  by  still  further  injuring  the 
manufacturers  themselves. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  would  not  have 
addressed  their  Lordships  had  it  net  btea 
for  a  statement  of  the  noble  Lord  opposite, 
to  the  effect  that  Earl  Grey*s  cabinet  had 
been  a  divided  one  on  the  subject  of  the 
Corn-laws.  The  noble  Earl  had  said,  that  the 
first  Lord  of  the  Admiraltv  had  voted  oee 
way  upon  the  subject,  and  that  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  voted 
another.  Now,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
who  was  not  a  Member  of  the  Cabinet, 
but  he  said  that  Earl  Grey's  cAbioet  weie 
united  upon  the  subject^'^that  Eitl  Gre»,  in 
the  name  of  the  Ctbinett  rscoBUMwM  ibe 
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Doble  Lord,  now  abKnt(tha  Earl  ofRipon), 
to  get  up  and  rwisi  B  motion  for  inquiry 
into  the  Corn-lavri  made  by  hi*  noble 
FHmd  oppoiile.  He  was  enxioai  to  re- 
lieve bJoiKir  from  the  luppoHtioa  that  he 
bad  ilaid  for  one  moment  in  a  Cabinet 
which  oould  entertain  notions  of  cbanEigg 
the  Cora-laws  every  day,  or  of  acceain); 
lo  teotioDS  such  aa  the  one  now  before 
their  Lordshipl'  Houw.  Ha  ceriainly, 
for  one,  deeply  deplored  the  diitrets  of  the 
manufaclurlDg  districli.  He  deplored  it 
not  only  from  the  individual  oaae«  of  mi*- 
sery  which  it  gave  rise  lo,  but  because  he 
had  been  one  of  those  who  had  always  felt 
it  lo  be  impossible  to  sever  the  great  inter- 
ests of  ihc  country  without  doing  injury  lo 
them  sll.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
Aoti  Corn-law  League,  who  tried  to  set 
these  interests  in  haitile  array  against  each 
other — the  men  who  did  so  were  no  friends 
to  this  country.  But  he  had  confidence 
ill  the  uprigbtocis,  the  iategrily^  and  the 
intelligence  of  the  ogrieulturists,  and  also 
on  ihe  respeelable  portion  of  the  menu- 
faoiaring  and  commercial  classes,  and  he 
bclieTed  that  tfaoae  gentlemen  who  sought 
to  lead  tbem  astray  wontd  meet  with  the 
reward  that  demagogues  usually  received, 
and  would  be  despised  by  every  true  Eng- 
lishman. Hb  was  delighted  to  have  heard 
it  said  by  the  noble  Lord  who  spoke  second 
that  when  manufacturing  distress  existed, 
agricultural  diatrees  existed  too.  He  was 
delighted  to  bear  bim  admit  ihat  that  dis- 
treee  threw  manufacturing  operatives  npoo 
the  poor-rates,  and  that  the  poor-rates 
were  defrayed  by  the  landed  interest.  The 
fact  that  the  landed  interest  was  so  noch 
pressed  by  public  and  local  taxation  was 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  agriculturist 
did  not  use  so  mncb  machinery  as  the 
manufacturer.  If  he  used  a  thrashing 
roachiae,  for  iastauce,  its  operation  threw 
people  out  of  employment,  who  directly 
became  chargeable  to  himself  at  inmates 
of  the  workhouse.  This,  he  said,  was  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  farmers  of  Eng- 
land could  not  compete  with  formers 
abroad.  He  himself  hsd  bad  a  property 
abroad,  for  which  be  did  not  pay  one  fooilh 
of  the  taxation  to  which  it  would  have 
been  liable  at  home.  There  was  one  sen- 
timent nttered  by  a  noble  Friend  of  his, 
which  he  wsi  surprised  to  have  heard  him 
make  use  of.  He  had  said  that  he  recom- 
mended the  House  to  alter  the  corn  du- 
ties, because,  they  might  depend  npoa  it, 
tbatagitatioa  wodd  go  ob  until  tbiaaUn 


were  repealsd.  Now,  it  was  very  extrMr- 
dinsiry  that  such  a  sentiment  should  oohm 
from  his  noble  Friend.  If  he  recollected 
right,  the  noble  Lord  was  no  friend  m  ad- 
vocate for  Ihe  repeal  of  the  union,  fiat 
bad  there  bean  a  suliyect  on  which  a 
greater  degree  of  agitation  had  taken 
plBC!»-— and  was  ha  on  that  ground  pt«- 
pared  to  vote  ba  the  repeal  of  the  anion  T 
No  1  Neither  was  be  prepared  to  vote  fbc 
any  reduction  in  the  eilent  at  protecliOn 
to  be  given  to  tha  British  agncaltumL 
Ha  agreed  with  the  nMa  Lord  who  had 
just  est  down,  and  be  thought  that  tboaa 
Gentleman  who  bad  tried  to  force  andsly 
tha  export  of  manufactures  had  beaa 
grasping  the  •hadow  and  losing  the  sub- 
stance ;  for  by  reducing  the  value  of  farm 
produce,  they  had  prevented  ibe  farmer 
from  purchasing  one  half  of  the  aoioanl  of 
manufactured  goods  whirii  ba  had  for- 
merly been  ^a  lo  buy.  He  tboughlthat 
there  never  could  have  been  an  act  noia 
uobecoming  of  a  public  man  itwo  if  iba 
Government  of  the  country  bad  oome  for. 
ward  this  year :  and,  indeed,  if  they  en- 
tertained even  now— (mleaa  oircnoMtaiioeB 
should  become  very  much  allared— any 
intention  of  proposing  any  furtbtr  change 
in  the  Corn-laws,  l^e  country  bad  bean 
told  by  a  great  authority  in  the  other 
House  of  Pariiameot,  that  he  believed  that 
atteratioo  in  thasa  laws  had  been  utcasmy 
for  the  consumer ;  but  that  it  would  not 
be  hurtful  to  the  produeer.  He  had  said 
there  that  he  thought  the  |Ni>bahle  averaffe 
price  of  corn  under  the  new  system  woald 
be56(.:  but  sinoa  the  alteration  tha  ptioe 
be  believed,  had  never  risen  to  dmt  aDsoUL 
Well,  than,  would  it  na  ba  an  act  of  the 
greaUat  iojustica  to  the  agtwultwal^ 
after  they  had  nost  aoblj  agreed  to^e 
way,  and  rafraiaed  from  agitating  ifaa 
country  upon  the  tatnect  of  tha  lata 
chaogas — after  ihey  bad  profawsd  tham. 
selves  villiog  to  aea  wfaMbar  thay  oaali 
not  Brve  away&litile  of  tliai  proleciiua 
which  waa  their  d«a— would  it  not  be  most 
fair  and  unjaMit  aflei  all  this.  Govern- 
meat  were  to  advance  and  propose  to  make 
still frcahr cbugas  in  these  laws?  He 
waa  deli|^itad  to  have  heard  that 
had  beennointandoa  on  the  part  of 
.__a«it  ta  m^a  any  further  chaD| 
He  look  it  that  Via  noble  Friend  did  . . 
saj  iriiat  might  or  might  not  happen  with 
-  Kt  to  tbc  Con-laws  during  the  tiex' 
twaotj  jaaii  if  ha  was  io  office  so  long. 
bvt  be  ud  Mud  that  be  thought  tbey  hid 
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worked  well,  and  he  had  admitted  that  the 
English  farmer  was  entitled  in  justice , 
equity,  and  policy  to  some  degree  of  pro- 
tection. 

Ear!  FitzwUliam  thought,  that  it  was 
nnnecessary  for  his  noble  Friend  to  assure 
the  House  that  he  would  not  have  been 
a  friend  to  Earl  Grey's  Cabinet  if  they 
ever  entertained  any  intention  of  repeal- 
ing the  Corn-laws.  His  well-known  cha- 
racter, opinions,  and  honourable  feelings 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  disprove 
such  an  imputation,  even  if  he  had  not 
made  the  speech  to  which  he  had  just 
given  utterance.  Now  his  noble  Friend 
had  derived  satisfaction  from  the  assu- 
rances of  the  noble  Lord  the  President  of 
the  Council,  that  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  Government,  of  which  he  was  a 
Member,  to  interfere  with  the  Corn-laws ; 
but  his  noble  Friend  had  omitted  to  sup- 
ply that  to  which  the  noble  Lord  had 
limited  his  assurance.  That  noble  Lord 
had  stated  that  it  was  not  ''  at  this  mo- 
ment" the  intention  of  Government  to 
make  any  such  change.  He  did  not  think 
"  at  this  moment "  that  any  such  change 
would  be  necessary. 

Lord  Whamcliffe :  What  I  said  was, 
that  I  could  not  consent  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  committee  asked  for  so  quickly 
after  the  late  enactment  had  become  the 
law  of  the  land.  I  said  I  thought  that  it 
had  not  as  yet  been  allowed  time  for  a 
fair  experiment,  but  if  at  any  future  time 
I  should  be  convinced  that  an  inquiry 
into  the  effect  of  these  laws  was  neces- 
sary, that  then  I  should  have  no  objection 
to  its  institution. 

Earl  FitzwUliam  continued  :  Well,  an 
experiment  had  been  made.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  alter  the  Cqrn-laws  as  they 
lately  existed;  and  he  wished  to  know  what 
great  dilTerence  there  was  in  principle 
between  the  law  which  now  existed,  and 
the  law  which  Ministers  had  condemned 
by  repealing  ?  He  admitted  that  a  slight 
improvement  had  been  effected.  The  law, 
as  it  at  present  stood,  embraced  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  sliding-scale,  with  certain 
rests,  which  rests  were  made  valuable  as 
affording  an  intimation  of  the  opinion  of 
Government,  that  they  were  in  truth  de- 
sirous of  having  foreign  corn  introduced 
under  settled  rules — that  was  to  say,  of 
adopting  in  a  certain  degree  the  principle 
of  a  fixed  duty,  rather  than  that  of  a 
sliding-scale.  Unless  such  was  the  object 
of  the  introduction  of  the  rests,  he  coo- 


fessed  he  conld  not  tee  why  they  were 
introduced  at  all.  But  his  noble  Friend 
opposite  had  stated,  that  if  he  were  con* 
vinced  that  any  good  could  arise  from  the 
appointment  of  the  committee  moved  for, 
he  would  be  the  last  man  to  oppose  it. 
Now,  for  his  own  part,  he  confessed,  that 
if  there  was  a  committee  of  twelve  noUe 
Lords  to  examine  the  witnesses  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  call  before  them, 
he  was  inclined  to  believe — he  spoke  lor 
himself — that  lie  should  acquire  a  great 
deal  of  information  from  such  a  comnittee 
which  he  was  not  able  to  obtain  in  other 
ways;  and,  therefore,  if  that  information 
would  be  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  en« 
lightening  their  minds,  he  thought  good 
would  arise  from  the  appointmeot  of  a 
committee  which  would  produce  that  in- 
formation. The  noble  Lora  opposite  (Lord 
Ashburton)  had  said,  that  proposing  a 
committee  was  one  of  those  hackneyed 
modes  of  appealing  to  Parliament  which 
it  was  known  that  persons  who  wished  to 
make  a  motion  without  specific  purpose 
generally  had  recourse  to,  and  he  warned 
their  Lordships  against  being  captivated 
by  the  noble  Lord's  proposal.  Now,  the 
warning  of  his  noble  Friend  against  this 
proposal  was  quite  as  hackneyed  a  warn- 
ing as  the  proposal  itself,  and,  therefore, 
he  did  not  think  that  their  Lordships 
would  pay  more  attention  to  the  warning 
of  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  than  that  no- 
ble Lord  thought  ought  to  be  paid  to  the 
proposal.  The  noble  Lord  hsid  said  that 
he  had  no  nostrum  for  curing  the  distress 
of  the  country,  implying  thereby,  that  bis 
noble  Friend  (Lord  Monteaele)  bad  a 
nostrum  for  that  purpose.  Now,  if  the 
noble  Lord  had  no  nostrum  for  curing 
the  distress  which  unhappily  was  so  pre- 
valent, he  at  least  had  one  to  account  for 
it ;  because  the  noble  Lord  said  that  the 
whole  of  our  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing depression  was  caused  by  the  loss  of 
the  American  markets.  He  very  much 
agreed  with  the  noble  Lord  that  the  loss 
of  those  markets  was  one  of  the  great 
evils  which  they  had  to  contend  with.  It 
was  to  him  extraordinary,  that  when  the 
noble  Lord  attached  so  much  importance 
to  the  American  market,  he  would  not 
vote  for  an  inquiry  as  to  how  that  market 
might  be  affected  by  the  maintenance  of 
the  Corn -law.  He  was  sure  the  ooble 
Lord  could  not  have  forgotten  the 
patch  of  Mr.  Addington,  in  which  it 
stated  that  the  unfavouraUediaraeltr  pf 
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the  American  tariff  was  to  be  ascribed  to 
theCoro*law.'That  remarkable  despatch  he 
was  convinced  could  not  have  escaped  this 
memory'of  the  noble  Lord,  who  was  so 
well  able  to  call  to  mind  so  many  other 
passages.  He  thought  that  the  House 
hieu]  some  little  reason  to  complain  that 
the  noble  Lord  endeavoured  to  lead  them 
to  the  belief,  that' the  distress  that  pre- 
vailed was  one  only  affecting  the  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  interests  of  the 
country;  at  the  same  time,  he  would  say, 
that  it  was  a  considerable  satisfaction  to 
find  that  the  noble  Lord  on  the  present 
occasion,  was  not  advancing  that  doctrine 
which  he  bad  put  forward  on  other  occa- 
sions, namely^  that  the  distress  which  was 
felt  in  the  country,  was  merely  the  effect 
of  fluctuations  in  their  commerce.  He 
thonght  that  the  noble  Lord  would  aban- 
don that  position,  and  be  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge, if  he  did  not  state  it  in  so 
many  words,  but  indeed  his  speech  was  a 
complete  acknowledgement  of  it  — that 
these  were  not  mere  fluctuations,  but  that 
a  gradual  and  permanent  decline  was  per- 
ceived in  the  interests  of  British  commerce. 
The  question  then  was,  how  had  that 
arisen  ?  If  the  Corn-law  had  the  effect, 
which  it  was  stated  to  have  had,  by  a  pre- 
decessor of  the  noble  Lord,  in  producing 
the  American  tariff,  was  it  not  also  possi- 
ble that  the  continuance  of  the  Corn-law 
had  led  to  the  more  unfavourable  charac- 
ter of  the  recent  American  tariff,  as  well 
as  in  the  tariffs  of  other  countries  ?  The 
noble  Lord  had  said,  truly  enough,  that  if 
they  repealed  their  Corn-law,  foreign 
countries  might  not  alter  their  tariffs ;  but 
then  were  their  Lordships  quite  sure, 
that  if  they  persevered  in  their  exclusive 
system,  that  the  tariffs  of  other  coun- 
tries might  not  be  made  more  severe 
against  England.  That  was  the  point  which 
they  had  to  consider.  Foreign  countries 
might  not  be  inclined  to  retrace  their  steps 
in  consequence  of  this  country  altering  its 
system.  Foreign  countries  were  beginning 
to  allege  of  this  country  when  it  showed  a 
disposition  to  relax  its  commercial  code, 
that  it  did  so  from  no  liberality  of  feel- 
ing towards  foreign  nations.  They  were 
beginning  to  ascribe  even  the  late  al- 
teration in  the  tariff  not  to  any  increas- 
ed liberality  of  feeling  in  this  country* 
but  to  the  apprehension  of  increasing 
distress  and  suffering.  It  was  on  that 
account  that  any  alteration  in  these  Corn- 
laws  noW|  would  not  lead  to  an  alteration 


in  other  tkriffir;  at  the  tine  tiflM^  if  lUi 
country  persevered  Jn  its  exclusive  tyUeiDf 
the  tariffs  of  other  oountriei  might  become 
more  severe.  But  then .  it  bad  been  iaki» 
that  if  they  made  any  considerable  altera- 
tion in .  the  protection  that  they  gave  to 
British  agriculture,  that  an  inroad  would 
be  made  on  it,  and  that'  the  land  would 
not  be  cultivated  ao  extensively  as  it  was 
at  present.  -  This  was  the  opinion  of  many 
noble  Lords;  but  were  not  the  same  ap- 
prehensions entertained  in  1815,  when  that 
Corn-law  came  into  operation,  and  had 
not  agriculture  been  able  to  meet  it  soe- 
cessfuUy.  There  could  be  no  doiibt  aboot 
it ;  and  the  •  same  arguments  were  tbisa 
used  which  were  now  employed.  He  might, 
too,  be  allowed  to  aski  whether  the  antici- 
pations were  •  not  as  fearful,  when  the 
temporary  alteration  was  made  in  1632  - 
or  1823;  and  he  asked  whether  that  alter- 
ation  had  done  any  great,  mischief  to 
British  agriculture?  He  might  ask  too, 
whether  the  alteration  in  1828  had  effected 
any  greatei  injury  to  British  agriculture  f 
Was  not  agriculture  as  sueceufoUy  car- 
ried on  from  1822  to  1842,  as  between 
1815  and  1828?  There  could  be  no 
doubt  of  it.  Everybody  recollected,  that 
it  was.  There  were  on. all  occasions,  the 
same  foolish  and  the  same  groundless  ap- 
prehensions. From  the  law  of  1 828  great 
evils  were  anticipated,  but  that  no  dSect 
in  driving  land  out  of  cultivation  was  felt» 
Thus  it  was  with  the  law  of  last  ^  year. 
He  wished  to  know  would  any  one  say^- 
but,  above  all,  would  her  Majesty's  Minis^ 
ters  say,  that  the  law  of  last  year  had 
operated  injuriously  to  British  agricul- 
ture? He  wished,  that  on  this  occasion 
his  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Ripon) 
were  present.  His  noble  Friend  was  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade— he  wished 
that  he  were  present,  for  he  was  sore  that 
his  noble  Friend  would  not  acknowledge 
that  British  agriculture  had  suflbred  in 
consequence  of  that  law.  He  anticipated 
no  injury  from  an  alteration  in  the  Com* 
law.  He  was  supported  by  experience  in 
affirming  that  such  injurious  conseqnencei 
would  not  be  felt  from  a  further  alteration 
of  it,  and  he  was  sore  his  noble  Friend 
felt  with  him,  that  in  a  few  yean  circom- 
stances  would  call  for  its  alteration.  Hit 
noble  Friend  was  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  country  not  to 
perceive  that  the  change  was  inevitable. 
He  was  sure  his  nOble  Friend  knew  that 
ciicoustancea  nuit  cbasgei  aii4  tbat'tUi 
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\ui  tDiM  be  vhangM  with  ifaem.  For 
Amr  or  Ave  Jekrs  ht  hlHl  ■olicipaKd  the 
riifltige  in  the  U*t  le«t  ond  changed  it 
wwt  wid  kg  to  this  law,  he  alio  Mid  that 
efaenged  the  law  would  be;  and  e*  to 
efricultnTc,  the  change  then  wotald  be  ai 
idnocuOaa  to  it  at  all  ronner  chatifea  bad 
btnn.  The  truih  *tt^  that  the  Briliih 
Airmer  derived  ntj  little  adnnuge  Frem 
the  1b*j  Hn  noble  Friend  (ibe  Ditka  of 
RicbnKind)  Kad  laid  et  the  coaoluaiaB  of 
hit  tprtchj  which,  like  everj  thing  be 
iitternl,  ceitte  ftt>m  hii  heart,  "  Do  not 
witbdratt  protection  from  the  Britiah 
fanmr  ("  and  thii  he  nid  when  be  eaw 
whttt  had  happened  that  the  prewnt  law 
had  pretendra  to  hold  oat  to  him  one 
price,  when  it  only  fare  him  anothen 
Wht  not,  and  ought  not,  he  aaked,  that 
to  be  a  kjieful  leano  to  him,  [The  Duke 
of  Richmmd:  Test  neter  to  maka  an' 
ether  change.^  Yea  i  until  thef  conn  to 
a  law,  in  wfaiefa  thtre  csuld  be  no  fnrthet 
change ;  and  to  that  he  said  they  mnit 
boHM.  When  he  had  been  accused  and 
calnmniated  aa  an  enemy  of  the  Britiih 
faimeri  becauae  he  had  said,  that  they 
mum  come  at  laat  lo  that  llaie  of  circum- 
ktancM  when  they  ahouM  have  done  with 
their  wretched  svatem  of  protection,  he 
recollected  what  oad  occurred  at  the  time, 
for  vhtt^h  he  waa  more  aorry  than  for  any 
other  act  of  his  peliircal  life,  when  he  sup- 
.pofltdthe  law  of  1815.  He  remembered, 
that  then  the  fartner  wua  proraited  a  pro- 
laetioi)  of  80*.  be  had  got  but  40(. ;  that 
the  law  of  1836  told  him  be  should  hare 
a  firiee  of  Gi*.,  and  yet  it  went  dowo  to 
SOf, ;  and  by  the  very  laet  ect  of  Parlia- 
ment the  Prime  Hinbter  awured  them 
they  ahoeld  hiave  66*.,  and  bta  noUe 
Friend  (the  Duka  of  Richmond)  eom- 
ptaiitedt  that  it  had  lutnbled  down  to  46*. 
0«gbl  not,  then,  his  uoWe  Friend  and  the 
Hmm  to  see  that  they  ongfat  to  hatre  dona 
with  thil  wretched  systetn  of  legislation— 
that  they  were  attempting  to  establish  an 
artificial  price  for  food,  which  was  be- 
yond the  power  of  man  ?  The  true  syiten 
was  that  to  which  they  ought  to  adhere,  it 
was  that  which  had  been  ao  justly  de- 
acfibed  by  the  Prime  Minister,  when  be 
•aid,  that  the  advantages  dented  by  agri^ 
cKlture  from  protection,  wen  not  for  one 
tMHmnt  to  be  cetnpared  vritk  that  which 
it  received  from  the  thriving  atate  of  the 
eWnmeree  and  manufectnres  of  this  conn. 
1^1  That  wta  Ike  true  eoafca  •f  agri- 
llt  ml  it  ««  to  (Ut 


they  wnra  to  bok.  Agricultan  wmld  bM 
flontish  if  tbe  oommercial  property  ware 
fluctuating — agrlcalture  masl  decline  if 
msttufactures  were  dlslresaed.  It  wat  by 
sustaining  both,  fend  not  anneceiaaiily  io- 
leifering  with  either,  that  they  coald 
secnra  ahd  perpetuate  tbe  traa  ialaiett  ef 
their  coantry. 

Lord  Bnmgkm  tUt  hltnieU',  howenr 
retuetaaily,  eottpelted  to  ptcsent  hbudf  to 
their  Lotdihipa  after  the  farioua  laiiiawall 
he  bad  made  upon  Ak  tal^K/t-^taana- 
natety  with  no  varying  sucoua  and  a  hm 
not  likely,  he  feated,  to  be  varied  an  the 
He  could  not  armd  i»* 


marUng  that  nevM  had  a  quaatioii  wtttei- 
ing  such  vitid  interest^  and  excitiag  out  af 
doon  such  vii^nt  aninuaitiea,  been  bratight 
forward  in  ParliaaKnt  wiUi  more  abttity, 
anit--at  a  time,  too.  When  iboae  aniHwidliiia 
out  of  doora  were  stroiueet — with  man 
entire  abt«iGe&ompai^neUiw;  norooold 
there  be  a  gTeatet  coutraet  tbao  an  this 
I»d   been   affijcded  batweeo  the 


hich  this  queation  had  been 
treated  out  of  doors  \if  UXMO  who  afiecled 
to  be  the  lewlers  of  the  people,  but  whom 
the  people  did  not  think  it  becoming  to 
follow,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  diKiuaed  by  thdr  Lotdah^  "  Jua- 
tice  requires  me  to  noto  (continued  tbe 
noble  aitd  leaned  Lord}— justicB  to  tboae 
whose  cause  is  injured  instead  of  being 
served  by  the  arts  of  which  I  conpUn, 
became  tboec  arts  do  but  obtture  the 
truth  and  obstruct  its  pcogiea^— jmtiee, 
I  lay,  requiris  me  to  cteerv«  on  the 
arts  that  have  been  used  by  oertain  par- 
ttea  to  the  pervetaion  and  Uie  obsltlte- 
tlon  of  truth.  A  coradderahle  ati^  was 
taken  by  the  Government-  approved  uf 
by  KnUe,  condemned  by  others— towaras 
the  IntroductiMi  practically  of  what  tn 
deem  the  sound,  vrholeenme,  reqniiHe  Am- 
trincs  of  free  tnde.  Well,  bow  waa  lUs 
receired  bjr  the  acakitt  who  assumed  to 
"lead  the  people?''  DM  they  thank  the 
right  hon.  Bormet  for  oonverting  ait  rfghi* 
and-twvnty  AiUing  dHty  into  an  lawnfad 
sliding<«aler  an  alteratioB  insufBaiswt,  I 

-'       '-   oaallness^  bat  yat 


highly  amnning  of  and  rejoicing 
I  will  am,  exnltiag  in  it,  as  a  sta^ 
the  full  derelopesent  of  primpia  I  have 
ever  maintained-^  atap  in  tbe  right  dkac* 
tioii- nay,  when  the  atiU  furtlMr  alap  ef 
tbe  Tariff  vrat  taken,  which  some  yean  «gft 
would  have  been  deeeaed  Mt  a  alep  h«l  a 
stride  fnm  the  eaduaiva  to  the  Ubsnl 
qrtt«i<*-lbe  Mileto  vf  &■■  umb  mk» 
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preaed,  that  if  on  preientiiiff  Uie  ped- 
tkm,  wliidi  be  said  be  woiud  praent, 
tbat  if  on  presenting  tbeir  peiitiony  be 
found  an  J  enootmngement  in  the  temper 
of  tbe  House,  it  was  poviUe  be  mi^t  give 
notice  of  a  motion.  Tbese  were  ue  (acta» 
and  tbej  had  taken  place  within  the  waDs 
of  that  House.  He  thought  it  right  to 
make  this  statement,  which  m  did  wi£  great 
reluctance,  because  he  had  seen  in  a  news- 
paper, the  professed  organ  of  the  Anti- 
Ccnn-law  League,  and  called  the  Anti- 
bread-taz  Circular,  a  statement  rdative  to 
this  transaction,  which  was  false  and  un- 
founded, and  he  hoped  all  other  state- 
ments contained  in  it,  were  not  of  the  same 
character.  He  used  the  terms  £dse  and 
unfounded  adrisedlj,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  a  shorter  and  more  vulgar  ex- 
pression, more  applicable  to  the  thing,  but 
which  reelect  for  bis  audience  prevented  him 
from  uttering.  But  be  hoped  all  tbe 
statements  in  that  paper  were  not  as  £dse 
as  this: — ^'Mbat  it  was  astonished  when 
it  found  him  speak  of  his  reluctance  be- 
cause be  had  pressed  his  services  upon  tbe 
league !  tbat  be  bad  volunteered  tbe 
bringing  forward  of  the  motion  !  and  that 
be  Sd  this,  when  they  would  have  pre- 
ferred tbe  motion  being  made  by  an- 
other." Now,  if  an3rthing  so  opposite  to 
the  truth  bad  ever  before  been  uttered  or 
printed,  be  bad  jet  to  learn  where,  when 
and  by  whom.  A  grosser  breach  of  the 
privileges  of  tbat  House  bad  never  been 
committed,  than  to  saj  that  a  Peer  of 
Parliament  bad  told  an  audadous  untruth* 
He  bad  made  bis  assertion  in  presence  rf 
tbeir  Lordships  and  of  tbe  nine  dele* 
gates.  It  might  be  said  that  it  was 
only  assertion  against  assertion,  and  that 
proof  must  be  given  as  to  which  ct  tbe 
two  assertions  was  the  correct  one.  But, 
was  it  likely  that  nine  men,  forming  a 
deputation,  would  come  down  to  &at 
House  to  s^e  a  Peer  for  tbe  purpose  of 
asking  him  not  to  make  a  motion  ?  What 
was  meant  by  his  pressing  bis  services  by 
his  volunteering  to  make  tbe  motion— by 
bis  insbting  on  taking  the  matter  into  bu 
own  bands  ?  Had  be  any  necessity  to  ask 
tbe  League  for  leave  to  make  a  motion  ? 
Why,  he  did  not  even  ask  such  leave  of 
their  Lordships.  Every  Peer  of  Parlia* 
ment  had  a  rif ht,  when  it  so  pleased  him, 
to  make  a  motion  in  that  House.  So  here 
was  a  falsehood  of  so  gross  a  description, 
that  if  any  one  looked  at  it  only  for  one 
moment,  he  could  not  fail  of  seeing  tbat  it 
bore  internal  evidence  of  being  untrue* 


The  finds  m  Hhen%  maStmaabA  hf  Im 

noble  Frieoda  nev  luBt  and  by  tbe  pnUiB 
out  of  doua.  Id  tbe  League^  wwe  om  na 
circulating  tbe  paper  caiitaiiiiiMrtbeasfiikD* 
boodi :  fiv  tfaej  aent  ax  or  aevoi  copies  of 
it  to  bim,  tbat  be  might  not  fiul  to  kMNr 
bow  Aamefidly  be  bad  been  smnnd^ 
bow  andariooaly  tbe  pUbi  iratb  bad  been 
violated.  The  untmui  bad  been  ciiadslsd 
all  over  tbe  country,  bad  been  comsMnted 
upon  in  an  tbe  country  papetat  and  in  aU  tba 
meetings  of  tbe  supporters  of  tbe  Leagnc  A 
more  roul  and  darmg  nntmtb  narver  warn 
coined  by  tbe  spirit  of  party,  and  anony* 


mously  promulgated  by  persoiia  who 
afraid,  in  their  own  proper  naaMi^  to  otter  as 
atrociouaaialaebood.  He  bad  written  to  Mr. 
Stansfidd,  tbe  respectable  dudnnan  of  tbe 
great  meeting  of  tbe  League^  nnd  be  bad 
inbiapodECt  the  copy  of  the  letter  wfaieli 
be  bad  sent  to  tbat  gentleman,  containing  a 
statement  preciady  aindar  to  that  wbidi 
be  bad  now  made  to  tbdr  Lorddupa,  and 
be  bad  reodved  a  reply  from  Mr.  Stanafield^ 
assuring  him,  in  the  most  diatinci  nnd  em- 
phatic tenn%  tbat  bis  (Lofd  Broog^mli) 
account  of  what  bad  taken  phce^  wna  neiw 
fectly  accurate.  Tbia  aanuanoe  benad 
instandy  lecdved  from  Mr,  Stanaftdd,  who 
was  tbe  chairman  of  die  late  great  meeting 
for  the  xeped  in  London^  and  by  fiir  tbe 
moat  respectable  man  anMmgit  diem  alL 
When  be  aaid  this,  be  did  not  intend  hf 
any  manner  of  meana  to  deny  tbe  feqpeetn- 
Ulity  of  others  of  tbe  depotetkm  tbat  bnl 
wsited  upon  him.  Very  modi  tbe  ravens. 
He  acquitted  them  of  this  fidadiood.  Hmj 
were  not  tbe  autbccs  of  it ;  but  tbs  p^par 
which  they  supportedsnd  maintained,  dieir 
Anii  Bread'tax  Cttnc/ar,  m  they  called  itt 
was  at  onoe  tbe  author  and  tbe  diamnunator 
rf  it.  He  bad  desired  tbat  p^par  to  ba 
searched- for  tbe  last  four  weeka,  and  to 
this  day  it  had  contained  no  ftiplanation  or 
contradicdon  of  the  falmbood  to  wUdi  it 
bad  given  birth  and  currency.  HowofSTt 
as  he  bad  already  atatedj  be  bad  reedved 
Mr.  Stsnafidd's  ssnuanoe  of  the  corvsei* 
ness  of  bis  scooont  of  what  bad  taken  placQ^ 
and  so  there  wss  sn  end  to  the  fiihahood 
dtxigetber*  But  no  doubt  it  would  ba  in* 
posted,  sndotbensdded  to  it.  TbeyUt^ 
in  sn  stmosphero  of  these  fidadiooda*  Thaar 
lived  in  that  kind  of  atmnsphars  wbieL 
long  habit  did  not  render  men  sasQy  res- 
didde,  but  against  the  cAct  of  wbkb 
long  bdiit  certainly  caas-haidanad  dicss 
who  were  feund  to  bnadie  its  batefU  finnes. 
HebadbdoEessiddistbedfadaimedfivtiia 
mpeetable  Memban  off  tbv  togun  all  Jd- 
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lowihip  in  tbe  CbuI  ■— iifmrinn 
of  m  iiargfnmn  in  Yorkthire.  There  was 
BO  dMiinctiiwi  of  pwtj  ■■ongif  thete  men. 
Tlwy  objected  juit  as  soch  lo  his  noUe 
Friend  near  him  (Lord  Monteagle)  and  to 
Lord  John  RuskU  as  tbej  did  to  Sir  Robert 
Feely  and  the  gentleman,  as  he  was  called 
bjr  the  Yorbshtie  clergyman,  the  gentleman 
who  talked  of  drawing  lots  for  committing 
murder  would  just  as  readily  (if  the  lot  had 
lallen  upon  him)  had  put  an  end  to  his  noble 
Friend  near  him  (Lard  Monteagle)  as  he 
would  to  the  right  hoo.  Baronet  at  the 
head  of  the  Queen's  councils,  because  those 
people  abhoned  a  fixed  duty  as  much  as 
they  did  a  sliding-seale.  Therefore,  they 
were  perfectly  impartial;  but  was  it  not  a 
most  marvellous  thing  that  no  pains  were 
taken  by  the  icapeetaUe  Members  of  the 
League  to  sever  themselves  from  such  un- 
clean pollution  as  that  to  which  he  had 
adverted,  and  which  revolted  and  disgusted 
the  feelings  of  all  mankind.  They  had 
abundant  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and 
hosr  bad  they  availed  themselves  of  it? 
He  had  heard  with  utter  astonishment  that 
at  a  meeting  of  the  League,  consisting  of 
1,500  pcrscms  recently  held  at  the  Crown 
and  Anchor,  and  prended  over  by  the  rea. 
pectable  person  to  whose  letter  he  had  allud- 
ed, the  only  disclaimer  that  was  made— at 
least  the  only  one  that  had  reached  him 
Ikraugh  theinfarmation  of  a  gBallemaB  who 
was  psesent,  and  upon  whose  statement  he 
eoidd  entirely  refy^was  in  a  speech  full  of 
ribaldry  and  jost,  turning  the  thing  into  a 
sttlgect  of  humour — talking  of  assnminatioin 
as  a  matter  of  merrimAit  mid  joke,  and  en- 
deavouring to  run  down  his  right  hon* 
Friend  the  Prime  Minister,  with  taunts  and 
jeers  as  abiurd  and  invidious,  as  the  charges 
made  against  him  were  futile  and  flimsy. 
The  demeanour  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  been  made  the  sulgect  of  jest  and 
jeert,  as  if  he  had  shown  a  want  of  nerve 
mid  want  of  firmness,  from  having  his  feel- 
ings excited  by  the  tragedy  of  which  he 
hi3  been  the  intended  victim.  Grsdous 
(lod  I  did  any  man-*-did  anything  breathe 
in  the  form  of  man— with  the  feelings 
of  human  nalur^-^witb  a  heart  throbbing 
in  his  bosom— who  would  think  the  worse 
of  the  right  ban.  Baronet  for  having 
felt  roost  deeply,  most  painfully,  most 
acutely,  a  sentiment  of  horror  and  dis- 
may at  the  dreadful  accident  (as  he  must 
now  call  it,  after  the  verdict  of  the  jury) 
by  which  a  friend,  and  a  public  servant  in 
employment  under  him— a  roan  whom  he 
esteemed  and  loved— had  lost  his  life  by 


being  ■fc^^'if*  far  the  right  hon.  fiMPonet 
himsdf.  Ho  hoped  to  God  thai  he  Umivir 
should  never  speak  oibeiwig  than  thn 

a *nn^^^    ■^w^^m*     •^^mn^^^^^a^w    von^wa    ^^^^^^^90     ••     ^^^^^    ^P^^^^r^^P 

tluK  any  dear  friend  of  his  Inid  bsl  Ua 
life  by  bavins  been  mielakm  by  Urn 
mordmr  for  himKlf,  becauae  he  dmnld 
feel  inoapaUe  of  severing  himaeif  from 
some  sort  of  share  in  the  accident.  Ho 
should  be  unable  to  dismim  frun  hit  mind 
the  notion  that  he  had  been  the  nrrasiwi, 
though  the  innocent  orrariwi  of  the  fates 
trofdie  which  followed.  That  «aa  the 
origin  of  Sir  Robert  Pcd's  ftylJM  apon 
the  subject;  and  that  man  niust  Imvn  n 
mind  callous  to  all  feding,  er  a  mind 
utterly  perverted  by  personal  or  faetioui 
fury,  whoeould  doubt  for  one  inMnl  vhn| 
the  origin  of  that  feeling  wasb  or  who 
would  refuse  to  say  that  snoh  foeliiip  did 
honour  to  the  bosom  in  whieh  thef  umb. 
He  would  now  very  shortly  tnmUe  tkeir 
Lordships  with  a  few  voids  by  «nj  ef 
comment  upon  the  only  argument  wUeh 
appeared  to  him  to  have  been  employed 
by  his  noble  Friends  en  the  MinirtqriiJ 
side  of  the  house,  in  opposition  to  the 
main  point  of  the  question  introdoeed  Vlf 
his  noble  Friend  near  him.  Hia  noUf 
Friend  oppoate  (Lord  Aihbuiton)  had  miA 
that  there  was  a  gveal  diffrjwmw  betvoisi 
the  eonuneree  in  grain  wd  thoeaNMevRi 
in  any  other  eensiimaido  ertidei^  bmM 
gmin  is  a  neeesiary  of  lilb,  and  nU  o4l«r  ftp* 
tides  are  a^rely  luxuries,  ||io  nie  «f  wkMk 
might  be  diyensed  with.  Theirfef^  liid 
his nofak Friend, '' Wemust  not  iiDovr  eni^ 
selves  to  bedepcnadent  upon  nthqp  eonntries 
for  a  supply  of  grain,  although  we  miy 
afford  to  do  so  in  respect  of  other  artielaa." 
He  was  at  issue  with  his  noUo  Frimid 
upon  that  point,  and  if  their  Lordships 
would  consent  to  the  appointment  of  % 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  whole  mat- 
ter, he  pledged  himself  to  satisfy  hit  nohle 
Friend  from  facts,  frooi  returns,  tfom 
the  records  of  Um  Cnstomrhonm  in  thii 
country,  and  frem  the  InforaHitian  dfr 
rived  ftom  our  foreign  Ministew  dnring 
the  last  thirty  or  foMv  years,  tliat  there 
never  was  a  greater  ddurion  thim  to  tup- 
pose  that  any  particular  state  of  •ffime 
could  obstruct,  much  lem  cut  ofl^  or  oven 
temporarily  impede,  the  fulnem  of  ftwMn 
supply.  As  this  was  the  most  phurifle 
argument  used  against  the pHmoation  fare 
free-trade  in  com,  he  intreated  their  Lord- 
ships to  bear  with  him  for  a  few  mnnmnts 
whilst  he  put  un  end,  as  he  thought  for 
ever,  to  that  plausible  hut  hoUow  aifu- 
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inent.  For  this  purpoiD  be  mint  piaj  tbeir 
Lordahipi  to  cait  their  looks  baekwaid(^ 
and  to  ask  tbenoBelvei  whether  there  ever 
was  a  period  in  the  history  of  this  couolrx 
in  whiph  ihe  shutting  all  the  ports  on  the 
oontinent,  and  the  preventing  ell  issue  tf 
grain  to  this  country  waft  ever  so  near  ^ 
possibility  as  it  was  during  the  late  wa 
with  Buonaparte  f  In  other  wars  we  were 
at  peace  with  Prussia,  if  we  crossed  the 
sword  with  France,  or  we  had  Austria 
for  our  ally  if  France  was  our  enemy,  or 
we  had  Russia  with  us  if  we  had  Spain  and 
the  Turk  against  us — and  in  other  wars 
the  powers  and  resources  of  the  hostile 
countries  themselves  had  infinitely  less 
force — Infinitely  less  stringent  efficacy  to 
shut  their  ports  against  us,  than  we  unfor- 
tunately found  that  the  great  Emperor  poi« 
sessed.  He  begged  their  Lordships  to  look 
back  to  the  years  1809.10  and  11.  When 
were  we  ever  again  likely  to  see  such  a 
state  of  things  as  existed  in  those  yean, 
when  all  Europe  was  leagued  against  us 
under  the  iron  sceptre  of  the  Emperofw- 
when  the  whole  coast — the  iron-bound 
coast  of  Europe-^was  under  his  entire^  and 
absolute,  and  despotic  eQntrol^*-when  his 
armies  were  counted  by  hundreds  of  thou^ 
sands,  and  his  naval  force  by  myriads — 
when  the  greater  j^wers  of  Euro|^  bed 
become  petty  principalities  tremUiug  ftt 
his  nod,  ^^^h  watching  bis  beck,  end 
moving  as  nis  nnger  pointed^wben  (mcb 
was  the  organization  of  his  fiuroe-^wben 
so  perfect  was  all  its  structure  when  po 
prevailing  was  the  central  ipfluenoe  of 
Its  immensoi  gigantic  military  power,  that 
from  the  centre  of  Paris,  he  could  issue 
his  orders  into  the  east,  west,  north,  and 
south,  and,  it  might  almost  be  truly  said* 
without  a  figure  of  speech,  that  every  pul- 
sation of  the  great  heart  which  resided  in 
the  capital  of  France  was  felt  and  made 
to  quiver  the  remotest  fibre  of  the  vast 
European  frame.  That  was  the  awAil, 
the  unparalleled  state  of  things  under  Na- 
poleon in  the  years  1809,  1810,  and  1811. 
Were  the  ports  of  Europe  shut  against  us  ? 
Did  no  foreign  grain  then  find  its  way  into 
this  country?  Did  the  gigantic  force  of 
the  Emperor  succeed  in  cutting  off  our 
supply  at  the  time  when  we  most  wanted 
it,  and  when  he  was  most  eager  to  stop  us 
from  having  it?  Why,  the  fact  was  unda^ 
niable ;  and  it  for  ever  put  an  end  to  this 
part  ofthe  question^^or  ever  broke  down 
and  destroyed  this  only  remnant  ofplausible 
argument  against  free-trade.  The  laet 
was  undeniable  and  notorious^  that  dnrfaig 


those  Aim  yeare  a  gvealor  wf^erteAm  of 
grein  took  plaoe  tnm  Guvope  to  tliia  omib* 
try  than  had  ever  been  known  at  any  esie 
preeediag  Jfriod  in  tbo  biHiNT  of  Ms 
eountiy.  The  aolbqrily  upon  wbkb  be 
made  this  statomenl  waa  the  apeeob  of 
hit  noble  Friend  himadf  (Lard  AAbtmon) 
daUverad  in  the  year  1819,  wlmi  the  qvea- 
tion  ofthe  Coni*flawa was  under  Iba eon* 
sideration  of  the  House  of  Connaooa,  He 
heartily  agreed  with  ihoae  who  ba4  no 
fears  about  the  demmdenee  of  tbia  cemtipy 
upon  other  enunlnea  for  a  nipply  ef  grafau 
He  had  no  veqieel  for  tbe  aigumont  wUA 
insisted  upon  the  necesnty  ^  e^  nation 
making  itself,  as  far  as  possibie^  jndnpqnd, 
ent  of  all  othan.  GoodHeavenal  a  nation 
independent  <tf  aU  othera  ?  Aaifthoforj 
bond  of  national  oxiUaiieQ  was  not  of  no* 
oessity,  and  must  not  e?or  of  necMitjr,  be 
mutinl  dependanoQ  of  one  natioii  upon 
another,  as  if  the  bond  of  human  oxlatenoe 
is  not  the  necessary  dependenqr  of  man  uPon 
his  fellow-man  1  '  A%  1«»  ai  one  oountir 
produced  graln^  and  another  wine— aa  knitf 
as  one  oonntry  produced  timbeti  another 
spice,  and  anoUier  iron,  they  who  bad  these 
things  must  9upply  them  to  those  who 
wanted  them. 

^'  Hk  segelas,  ilUe  vtntoat  Mleins  uvsh 
M  Arboiet  fostus  alibi»  alqneinjnisa  virasconi 
f'Qramhiai  Monna  videi  eroeaoa  at  IVnebii 

odorssy 
<'  India  mittit  ebnr,  noQes  «oa  tbava  $abirf, 
•<  At  Chalybes  nodi  hnnm»»* 

So  it  alwaya  was,  aa  H  ever  imisk  be^  ao 
It  ever  bad  oeen  sinoe  the  waters  oiP  %hb 
deluge  retired,  and  lefk  the  eaith  whMi 
they  had  made  their  prey,  a  pr^  to  the 
labour  of  man,  that  laboori  stimiuated  bf 
mutual  wants,  and  parltal  abundaaee^  en 
which  all  the  |^ty  of  the  weiU  depaiiis. 

^  Continab  has  l^gasy  mataaqwi  ftaJam  oastti 
**  Imposnit  natnra  loeis«  qeo  teaspoia  priaiaw 
^Denealioo  vaeaaan  lafMaa  Jaetafil  in  on 


Such  waa  tho  etomal  and  kpmaihlo 
decree  of  ProvldeQeiw  raooiM  in  the  pant 
book  of  aatiira,  a  dncrae  to  wtneik  all  mnit 
yield  oMienee,  and  which  wiD  for  ever 
mock  the  impotent  atteonla  of  hnaMp 
folly.  Tbeia  wore  hia  pibMiploi— (hiy 
were  the  principles  of  men  wbo  bad  baan 
mueh  misunderstood  and  atiU  jnore  mi^ 
represented— they  were  die  pcineiplaa  ^ 
the   advocates   of  fraentsaik*     Tbey  did 


upon 
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criet  of  "  QoHtioii.''  His  Lwdaliip  «is 
nndentood  to  Bdmit  tbc  diatrsM  or  tha 
naonrutoring  cUiks  ;  but,  at  tlw  nma 
time,  10  cootend,  that  the  Bgriealtanl 
cluaei,  by  the  cooceuiooa  already  made, 
wen  reduced  lo  a  aute  of  e<jaal  auffimnf. 

Lord  MmUeagit,  So  leply,  adverted  to 
the  maoDer  in  vhich  the  noble  Lordoppo- 
■ite  (Lord  Ashburtoo)  had  apoken  irf  ibe 
manufoctariog  clauei.  When  tb«  noUe 
Lord  referred  to  them  aa  a  Uoated  maia 
of  popalatioD. 

Lord  Atkb»rtaH  interpoiing,  laid,  that 


not  mj  that  no  arti^  of  impniation 
should  erer  be  made  the  sobject  of  dntj; 
but  they  vid,  that  rerenue  and  trade, 
were  two  iqMrate  and  distinct  matters; 
that  ii  was  lawful  to  levy 
articles  of  importation,  but 
unlawful  to  1ev7  rerenue  for  the  purposes 
rf  protection.  These  were  the  prineiplai 
of  the  advocates  of  free-trade ;  and,  stand- 
ing by  those  principles,  he  maintained  that 
they  were  fiud  upon  a  rock  which  could 
not  be  remored  or  shaken ;  and  endeavour- 
ing upon  the  present  occasion  to  work  them 
out  in  KKne  small  degree,  he  should  give 
his  hearty  support  to  the  motion  of  his 
noble  Frwnd. 

Viscoant  St.  Vincent  wished  to  make  an 
observBlion  with  respect  lo  that  part  of  the 
noble  aod  learned  Lord's  speech,  in  which 
he  had  spoken  of  the  coast  of  Europe 


he  had  not  so  described  or  so  apokea  of 
the  manufacturing  classes.  TbeargnmeBt 
that  he  had  advanced  was  this :  that  if 
it  were  possible  («bicb  it  was  not)  lo  raise 
s  Uoated  mass  of  population  without  tiM 
'"^pporting  It,  it  would  be  one  of 


having  been  sealed  against   this  country    the  most  dMiressing  positions  that  a  o 
dntini  the  dominion  ^  Napoleon.     With    »^  5«"'''  ^ /"T^ '""^  W^*"  »^  "      ^ 
■        ■  be  allowed  to  correct    ^'^  ""=''  ""'  ^'  <^^  Aahbarton)  bad 


permissiOD, 

the  noble  Lord  upon  that  point,  since  there    »Pf«en  generally  oi    tne    maunraclannr 
never   was   a  period   when    the   emperor    PoP"'"'"?  "  »  .Wo*'«l  mass,  the  noble 
'      -       "^        ■  j:.        I  l^rd   entirely   misrepresented   what    had 

'  fallen  from  him. 

Lord  MtnUeaglt :  I  regret,  my  Lordsi 


maintained   a   naval   supremacy.      There  [ 

B  one  other  obiervstion  that  he  wished 
.-  offer.  It  appeared  to  him  (hat  what  | 
was  called  a  duty  of  protection  and  a  duly  '  that  you  i 


t  about  to  decide   against  a 


for  revenue  was  little  more  thsn  a  distinc-  I  proposition  which  you  most  surely  ha*« 
tion  of  terms,  and  that  if  com  alone  were  deemed  to  be  moderate  and  reasooable. 
exempUJ  from  the  paytneni  of  that  duty  Inquiries,  like  that  which  I  have  proposed, 
(by  whatever  name  it  was  called),  it  would  *!"«  freqaently  been  granted,  in  other 
operate  in  future  as  a  bonus  to  every  '"dm,  greatly  to  the  advancement  of  the 
other  object  of  trading  or  man ufectu ring  :  public  good,  and  to  the  contentment  of  va- 
indostry  in  preference  to  growing  corn,  j  """*  classes  of  her  Majesty's  subjects.  I 
the  produce  of  agricultural  indastry,  and,  i  •'>»'l  "O'  ^^  ">ore  than  allude  to  Lord  WaU 
consequently,  would  so  far  operate  lo  '  la«'"Commilteeon  Foreign  Trade;  to  the 
withdraw  capital  from  the  land  and  trans-  I  Inquiry  'Ol*  the  Silk  Trade;  to  the  Com. 
fer  it  to  trade  and  manufactures.  One  '  """"  ""  °'*'  '™*'«  "''•>  t*""  East  Indies, 
other  word,  and  be  would  trespass  no  j  O"  *"  these,  legislative  roeasarea  of  in- 
further  on  their  Lordships'  palience.  "  A  pro«ment  have  been  founded.  Before  I 
burnt  child  dreads  the  fire."  He  had  |  »'>  <''>wn,  I  must  call  yoor  Lordship's  at- 
heard  a  great  deal  about  the  advantage  of  i  tenlion  to  the  following  sentence  from  the 
free  labour  in  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as !  ^'pon  on  the  Hand-loom  Weaven,  which 
aboat  the  advantage  of  free  trade  in  com.  |  "PI*""  to  me  deserving  of  the  utmoat 
Whatever  advantages  (and  he  would  not  ■ttention  from  those  who  undertake  (he 
dispute  them)  might  have  accroed  lo  the  i  responsibility  of  deciding  against  nc.  The 
Isbouriog  population  in  the  West  Indies,  |  '«>rds  are  as  follows:— 
there  wss  scarcely  a  proprietor  in  those 
islands  who  had  not  been  brouEhl 

State  of  distress  and  beggary.  He  men-  people— ihe  ovoen  of  land.  A  nn  saaU 
lioned  this  as  a  caution  to  the  agricultural  portion  of  ihe  comnuniij  const i tales,  almost 
interests  in  this  country,  and  he  warned  |  exclusiTeljr,  one  House  of  Parliament,  mid 
them  lo  take  care  how  they  yielded  to  fonni  a  very  large  majority  of  iheoibar,  Snch 
abstract  ciples,     however     plausible  I  ■  GoTemment  can  be  safe  only  so  long  as  it 

they  might  be.  spon  Ihe  subject  of  free- 1  '•I«P"l".«od  popular  only  while  iiis  belimd 
,    -i     'a  •     I™  J  to  be  impaiual.     lu  lint  prudential  duty  is  to 

,  »  .  ""''*  •''•  ■Ppownce   of   »*lfi«h  l^isbtion. 

Earl  Mmnlcathel  spoke  amidst  general  [  We  ktc  aware  tliat  many  of  those  who  lappsri 


I. 


Tlie  Goiemoient  of  this  conntry  leiidas 
minority — ind  a  narrow  minorily  of  ilia 
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ouUof-door  tports,  they  would  do  them 
more  real  good,  and  do  more  to  improve 
their  morals  and  promote  their  happiness, 
than  hy  founding  half  a  hundred  philoso. 
phical  institntionsj  The  people  never 
would  or  could  avail  themselves  of  those 
learned  societies  and  Mechanics'  institu- 
tions, unless  they  were  also  enabled  to 
enjoy  those  health-promoting  recreations 
which,  he  was  happy  to  say,  were  encou- 
raged in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
In  the  committee  on  this  subject  Mr 
Monk  said  that  :— 

"  Since  the  ioclosure  acts  had  become  so  fre- 
queDty  he  thought  some  places  should  be  pro- 
Tided  for  the  exercise  and  recreation  of  the 
working  classes,  and  especially  for  their  chil- 
dren. In  his  own  parish  the  labourers  had 
their  cricket  matches,  their  quoit  playing,  and 
their  revels;  the  poor  had  been  accused  of 
ingratitude,  but  he  had  found  them  the  most 
grateful  people  alive.'' 

He  had  received  many  communications 
upon  the  subject  from  all  parties — from 
clergymen,  merchants,  and  resident  gen- 
tlemen— all  tending  to  the  same  opinion, 
that  the  system  of  affording  the  labouring 
poor  the  opportunity^  of  healthful  out-of- 
door  amusements  would  greatly  improve 
both  their  physical  and  moral  condition  J 

Mr.  Darby  thought  it  would  be  a  very 
bad  plan  indeed  to  assign  any  portion  of 
land  to  the  exclusive  control  of  the  over, 
seers,  to  be  allotted  to  the  poor ;  for  the 
inevitable  result  would  be,  that  instead  of 
the  industrious  man  having  the  land  it 
would  l>e  given  to  the  worst  men  in  the 
parish.  As  far  as  his  experience  went, 
he  was  satisGed  that  the  best  system  to 
pursue  would  be,  to  let  the  land  to  the  in- 
dustrious labourer,  in  order  that  he  might 
add  something  to  his  wages.  He  highly 
approved  of  apportioning  spots  of  land 
for  the  exercise  and  recreation  of  the 
people ;  but  as  for  the  allotment  system, 
that  required  the  most  careful  supervision 
and  strict  regulation, 

Mr.  Ormsby  Oare  thought  the  wishes 
of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Manners)  had 
been  already  in  some  degree  complied 
with  ;  for  there  existed  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment by  which  no  inclosure  could  take 
place  without  a  portion  of  land  being  set 
apart  for  the  use  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Ferrand  tendered  his  sincere  thanks 
to  the  hon.  Gentleman  for  bringing  this 
question  forward.  If  Parliament  would 
enclose  the  waste  lands  in  the  north,  lands 
which  merely  wanted  breaking  op  to  make 


them  equal  to  the  beat  arable  land,  it 
would  confer  a  great  benefit  upon  the 
people*  The  working  classes  in  the  north 
of  England  were  in  a  state  of  starvation 
for  want  of  labour}  but  if  the  waste 
lands  there  were  brought  into  cultivation, 
thev  should  hear  no  more  of  the  distress 
and  discontent  of  the  labouring  popula- 
tion. He  would  take  the  present  opp(N> 
tunity  of  stating  that  it  was  bis  intention 
to  ask  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  upon  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  if  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber was  anxious  to  forward  the  object 
contemplated  by  the  resolution  of  1837» 
he  would  recommend  him  to  look  at  the 
returns  called  for  three  years  ago,  and  see 
how  that  resolution  had  been  acted  on. 
He  would  find  that  although  in  some  cases 
one  acre,  two  acres,  three  acres,  or  four 
acres  had  been  set  aside,  yet  very  inade- 
quate provision  had  been  made  for  the 
poor.  He  recommended  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber to  withdraw  the  motion,  and  move  for 
a  committee  to  see  how  Uie  order  bad 
been  acted  on. 

Mr.  Stanton  would  adopt  the  suggestion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  and 
withdraw  his  motion,  trusting  that  some 
more  experinced  Member  than  himself 
would  take  it  up ;  otherwise  he  must 
leave  it  in  the  hands  of  her  Majesty's  Qo- 
vernment,whom  he  believed  to  be  desirous 
of  doing  all  in  their  power  to  promote  the 
public  welfare.  His  only  object  was  to 
benefit  the  poor,  and  he  trusted  that  thu 
object  would  be  attained. 

Motion  by  leave  withdrawn. 

Savitabt  Report.]  Mr.  D.  Ma* 
cleatif  referring  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Chad- 
wick,  relative  to  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  labouring  poor  begged  to  ask  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  Slate 
for  the  Home  Department  whether,  in 
cobsequence  of  that  report,  her  Majesty's 
Government  contemplated  introducing, 
during  the  present  Session,  any  measure 
to  carrv  out  its  recommendation,  or  to 
proceed  with  the  bill  which  bad  been  in- 
troduced in  a  former  session. 

Sir  James  Graham  had  already  stated 
to  the  House,  and  he  would  then  repeat, 
that  with  reference  to  that  report,  it  was 
the  intention  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  introduce  a  bill  for  the  regulation 
of  building  withiu  the  metropolis,  and  his 
noble  Friend  the  Conmiisioner  of  the 
Woods  tod  Foiests  would  soon  iatrodaco 
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thai  bill.  It  had  been  thought  desirable 
to  confine  its  provisions,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  the  metropolis,  and  if  it  should 
succeed  there»  it  would  be  very  easy  to 
extend  it  to  the  large  [towns.  He  hoped 
that  the  bill  would  be  laid  before  the 
House  next  week.  Upon  a  full  consider* 
ation  of  the  subject,  it  was  thought  that 
the  bill  of  a  former  Session  could  not  be 
adopted,  and  that  it  was  not  calculated  to 
remedy  the  evils  complained  of.  The 
subject  was  most  intricate  and  difficult; 
it  was  connected  with  the  right  of  drain- 
age in  large  cities,  and  the  dealing  with 
the  rights  of  owners:  it  was  a  matter 
which  required  scientific  knowledge  and 
practical  experience;  and,  on  the  whole, 
her  Majesty's  Government  had  thought  it 
best  to  refer  the  report  and  its  recommen- 
dation to  a  commission. 

Treaty  with  Portugal.]  Mr.  Wal" 
lace  wished  to  ask  a  question  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  commercial  treaty  with 
Portugal,  as  great  anxiety  was  manifested 
to  know  whether  there  was  to  be  a  treaty 
or  no  treaty  ? 

Sir  Robert  Peel  replied,  that  he  was 
sorry  he  was  not  able  at  that  moment  to 
give  any  information  as  to  a  final  arrange- 
ment. He  would,  however,  tell  the  hon. 
Member  the  state  in  which  the  negoti- 
ations stood.  Some  time  since  it  was 
intimated  that  the  negotiations  should  be 
brought  to  a  close,  and  they  informed  the 
government  of  Portaeal  of  their  views  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  there  could  be  in- 
creased commercial  relations  between  the 
two  countries;  they  stated  also  that  to  the 
propositions  then  made  they  must  adhere 
substantially.  They  had  received  a  reply 
making  considerable  advances,  but  they 
were  not  deemed  satisfactory.  By  the 
last  mail  they  had  intimated  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Portugal,  that  they  adhered 
to  their  former  terms,  and  he  apprehended 
that  by  the  next  mail  he  should  be  able 
to  give  a  definite  answer  to  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's question. 


Custom  House  Frauds.]  Mr.  Wal* 
lace  held  in  his  hand  a  provincial  news- 
paper, which  stated  that  180,000/.  had 
oeen  given  as  hush-monev  by  parties 
recently  engaged  in  smuggling  into  the 
port  of  London,  and  that  one  of  the  Cus- 
tom-house functionaries  had  realized  a 
fortune  of  80,000/.  He  mentioned  the 
subject  in  thorough  conviction  that,  there 


was  DO  truth  in  tha  Toaottr,  and  io  Ihm 
hope  that  the  report  of  the  eommisaionara 
would  contain  all  tba  names  of  the  deluH 
quents. 

Lord  OramnlU  Somernt  haYiog  re* 
ceived  notice  of  the  intentioa  of  the 
Member  to  ask  the  queatioo,  bad  coaii 
nicated  with  the  aathoritiet  at  the  Cot- 
tom-hoQse,  and  he  coald  aaaore  the  Hooae 
that  there  was  not  the  sUgbteat  degree  oif 
truth  in  the  first  allegatioo  alladied  to. 
Several  prosecutions  had  been  iottitnted 
against  persons  supposed  to  be  impUcaled 
in  defrauding  the  Customs,  and  he  could 
state  that  no  proposal  for  a  compromise 
had  been  made,  or  if  made  woula  be  ac- 
cepted. As  to  the  sum  of  80,00M.  having 
been  realised  by  an  individoal,  the  hoo. 
Member  would  see  that  he  had  no  power 
to  make  himself  acquainled  with  thii  fisct 
either  way.  All  be  would  aay  wait  tbai» 
as  far  as  the  Government  was  conoBned, 
the  inquiries  and  the  prooeedinga  would 
be  prosecuted  to  the  utmoeL 

The  Govervor  or  St.  Kitt*s 
—  Trratmeht  or  a  MiDaniP* 
M  A  N.]  Sir  CkarleM  Nmtr  roeOp  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Se* 
cretary  of  the  Colonies  on  a  subject 
which  he  had  mentioned  to  the  noUe 
Lord  last  evening,  and  which  he  would 
repeat.  About  two  months  ago  one  of 
the  mail  packets  to  the  West  Indies  had 
delivered  iu  mail  at  St.  Kiu's,  and  bad 
gone  about  five  miles  from  Basse«terret 
when  a  gentleman  weot  up  to  the  capCaia 
and  asked  where  they  were  going,  aoid  ou 
being  told  to  St.  Thomas's,  auted  that  he 
was  the  Governor  of  Sl  Kitt's,  and  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  go  on,  and  that 
he  must  be  landed  at  Baase*terre«  The 
captain  said,  that  it  was  impossible  that 
he  could  go  to  Basse-terre,  but  that  tba 
gentleman  could  be  landed  at  the  point. 
Accordingly,  a  boat,  with  a  midshipouui 
and  four  or  h^e  men,  was  launched,  and 
was  pulling  towards  the  point,  wheo  the 
governor  insisted  upon  being  landed  at 
oasse-terre.  The  midshipman  told  liiui 
that  he  had  orders  to  the  cootrarTy  and 
could  only  go  to  the  point*  An  altereu* 
tion  took  place,  and  the  goveruor  loid 
the  midshipman  that  if  be  did  act  go  lo 
Basse-terre  he  would  fling  him  overboard, 
sniting  the  action  to  the  word.  The  boy 
swam  round,  laid  hold  of  the  rudder,  aod 
was  hauled  into  the  boat*  The  goteroor 
again  insisted  on  beiog  landed  ai 
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teire.  Rod  decUied  if  the  midBhipmia  did 
not  Mka  him,  he  would  flin^  him  over- 
board agaiD,  Tha  yoaogiter  laid  he  ahogld 
do  no  such  iW\ag,  but  thould  land  bim  on 
the  point.  The  itrokefinaa  then  inter- 
fered, (old  the  gentleman,  "We  know  no 
goveinor  here,  onr  onlj  governor  is  thai 
yeangUn,  and  if  jou  attempt  to  throw 
him  oretboard  1  will  cram  this  oar  down 
jonr  throat."  The  conseqnence  wai 
that  the  gorerDor  wat  landed  on  the  point, 
but  (he  airliner  wai  gone.  Finding  thii 
the  youngster  landed,  got  lome  bread  and 
■ome  water,  and  a  lail :  he  gallantly  stuck 
up  bia  aail  and  ran  up  300  miles  to  St, 
Thomai,  and  picked  up  the  ship.  He 
(Sir  Charles  Na[Mer)  had  this  report  from 
ifae  highest  authority,  and  if  this  act  had 
been  done  by  the  governor,  he  thought  il 
higly  necessary  that  he  should  be  anship- 
ped.  Had  the  noble  Lord  inquired  inio 
the  truth  of  the  statement? 

Lord  Stanlei/  said,  that  no  information 
had  been  received  by  the  Government  of 
these  circumstances,  or  of  anything  like 
them.  In  consequence  of  what  the  gal- 
lut  officer  had  stated  last  night  he  had 
made  inquiry  whelhei  there  was  any  offi- 
cial report ;  but,  as  he  had  told  the  gallant 
officer  last  night,  if  the  gallant  officer 
would  give  him  his  authority  for  the  state- 
ment, he  would  take  care  that  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  ascertaining  tbe  facts. 

Sir  Clutrles  Napier  had  told  the  noble 
IxtTd  thai  if,  wben  the  vesael  came  home, 
a  regular  report  was  laid  before  the  Direc- 
tors, and  if  the  noble  Lord  would  send 
for  the  managing  Directors  of  tbe  Com- 
pany, he  would  learn  all  about  it, 

Subject  at  an  end. 

pRCULtiR  BuRTH»ts  ON  Lard.]  Mr. 
fVarfl  rose  to  bring,  for  the  second  time, 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House,  a 
mntion,  which,  whether  he  looked  to  its 
intrinsic  importance,  or  to  the  indisputable 
justice  of  what  be  asked,  must,  he  was  con- 
vinced, have  met  with  a  very  different  re- 
ccjition  on  tbe  part  i^  the  House,  from  that 
which  it  experienced  last  year,  but  for  tbe 
disadvanta^ous  drcumstances  under  which 
it  was  introduced.  These  words  implied 
a  censure  upon  himself;  for,  as  the  origi- 
nator of  the  motion,  it  was  his  du^  so  to 
have  framed  it  both  as  to  form,  and  time, 
as  to  ensure  to  it  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  support.  He  meant  to  do  so; 
but,  upon  calmer  reflection,  he  was  willing 
lo  admit  that  however  jiut  and 


mXomL  «T» 

it  miglit  ffioa  lo  iaok,  and  to  thoM  wba 
aM  OB  that  (tbe  Oppoiitioa)  side  of  tb» 
House,  that  inquiry  should  precede  le< 
gislation,  nay  more,  however  usjiutt 
and  unreasonable  tbey  might  think  it  that 
parties  inteieated  diould  assume  tlwti, 
which  was  not  only  the  proper  pieliminaryi 
bat  the  only  admiasibla  baau^  for  any  legis- 
lation aflectbg  the  free  importatioa  of  f(u 
reign  corn  }  when  onea  tlie  die  waa  cast, 
and  tbe  GoverDmrat  had  nude  up  its  mind 
to  consider  the  question  of  right  as  lettlsJ, 
and  that  detvmination  had  been  confirmed 
by  large  majorities  in  that  Bouse,  he  had 
no  right  to  suppose  that  tbe  right  bon. 
Baronet  <^ipasite  would  oonient  to  su^eod 
the  pnigreH  of  a  measure,  whiob,  he  was 
oertoin  of  carrying,  in  order  to  go,  with  liii 
opponents,  into  an  inquiry  which  might 
have  delayed  in  definite^  the  pasdng  of  tha 
New  Cora-law  Bill.  The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet hit  this  blot,  as  in  general  he  hit 
every  blot  that  bis  adveiMnes  gave  bim  aa 
opportunity  of  hittinK.  He  touched  ti^tljr 
and  cursorily  upon  the  merits  of  the  moa 
don,  but  he  dwelt  hugely,  and  with  great 
force,  upon  the  time  and  circamitiuicei, 
under  which  it  was  brought  forward.  Tbe 
right  hon.  Baronet  said  that, 
"  It  might  or  might  not  be  proper  to  ap- 

Eoint  a  oommittee  lo  inqnire  into  tea  peculiar 
urtheos  on  laud,  faul  it  was  most  impraparto 
do  so,  if  the  consequence  were  to  ba  that  Par- 
liameot  must  leave  the  landowners,  tbe  te- 
DiDtiy,  all  who  derive  their  incoma  from  the 
production  or  the  sale  of  com,  in  a  suie  of 
uiter  uDcertaioty  as  to  lis  intsution,  until  tbe 
terroination  of  an  inquiry  which  might  be  pro- 
tracted for  two  or  three  years." 

Some  of  tbe  Members  on  his  own  side  of 
the  House  took  the  same  view,  and  among 
them,  the  noble  liOrd,  the  Member  for 
Sunderland  (Viscount  Howick)  aai  thejr 
took  it  upon  intelligible  grounds.  Tbey 
said  that  the  Com  Bill  of  last  Session, 
though  a  had  law,  wai  a  better  law  than 
that  which  we  had  before  iL  It  was  a  step 
b  the  risht  direction,  and  thw  took  it 
with  the  firm  determination  of  tuing  ano- 
ther step  as  aoon  as  tbey  could.  He  ven* 
tured  to  dissent  from  this  opinion.  He 
thought  that  where  a  change  of  such  vaat 
importance  to  all  parties  concerned  was 
Mintemplatedt  the  first  thing  to  look  to 
was  stability — something  that  would  satisfy 
Lhe  country — that  would  last  j  and  he  f^t 
Muvinced  that  nothing  ooold  prove  either 
ndafactory,  or  lasdng.  that  did  not  begin 
with  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  two  sub- 
JeeU  oonprehoued  inlui  Motion,— tha  pe* 
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eaHar  bnrtheiu,  and^pacoKar  eunptian^ 
flflud.  To  l^dats  without  thu,  was  to 
bnOd  B  bonM  without  ■  foundation — to 
conatnict  a  machine  of  tKBwndooa  power 
tia  evil,  or  for  good,  opon  a  Uim  prinei^ ; 
and  it  wai  no  answer  to  thoa^  who  Mid 
that  the  prindple  was  fala^  and  ofieied  to 
pvon  tt>  to  tdl  diem,  wait  until  the  ma- 
rine it  fintdied,  mi  then  we  win  inquire. 


He  wa>  dad,  howerer,  that  he  had  now 
1  of  thla  whtde  ^h  of  otjeetioDB. 


St  rid  o 
Dwaig 


{COUMONS}  M 1 

in  hit  oninlaB  ?  Ha  ri 
the  Vin-Pnrideiit  of  file  Boaid  of  TM» 
had  derdoped  the  anne  idea,  not  anlr  ■ 
tpeeAet  in  that  Hoqk^  hot  he  had  aaas 
•0  alio  in  the  honn  of  Ui  dBdal  ndnMiia 
in  nwoA  whidi  he  wppoMd  ariahta 
taUMtii 


wiAoat  *■  r  •*••'*•- 


kWM 


read  with  great  mtereat,  anl  wUA  Aa 
hon.  Member  tor  DovaalMiin^  ■>■  wtuy 
ban.  GantloMn  on  tfte  ftBnialHial  riiaaf 
the  Hoiue.  n%ht  rad  with  pmt  pnikt 
he  allnded  to  an  artide  in  the  Fortigm  ami 

nothing  in  dmngio.  He  did  not  beliere  that '  Ci>bM(i^  Qimlerh  Beviem.     Tie  ii|^ 

there  esiited  anv  bmthena  npon  land,  and  i  hon<  Gentlonan'i  tint  poritian  wa^ 

be  did  believe  that  then  were  eiempUoni 

in  ftraur  of  land  without  a  parallel  in  the 

hiitaiy  of  the  world.    Bnt  those  who  had 


"  That  the  tDdnitty  of  thii  ttmattj  hae  De> 
thing  to  fw  &OID  the  itaadT  and  fiadHi  to- 
"      of  aT 


up- 
the  '  : 


Ttatwaa  the  ground  for    «"*»"J»»'»«  "^  «f««^ T*«^ *»*! 

which  he  ihoufi  condude  I  r-*!"?*"  <■'' f  *■  T*4v"  » ""b  i!^ 
wn^nowiuuiu  «"•»"««  |  jn  th«r  proper  place  and  daWe  real,  if  hfcrter 

warn  frir  nLni>n  tn  nmr^  that     •         «."^'      '  ^  *<.  I^  * 


The  right  hon.  Gendenan  devrinpel  Oia 
He  worked  it  oat  atOI 


poaed  to  exiat,  could  not  ihiinh  from 
laquiij  which  their  own  acta  and  ipeeches 
had  pFDToked.    "~ 
the  motion  wilh 

that  night.  It  wu  for  othen  to  prore  that 
the  ground*  on  which  Parliament  had 
legiilated  for  a  nmnber  of  yean,  to  the  d^ 
truient  of  the  conntr;,  as  Ite  conceived, 

were  juM  irroundi.    He  rapposed  he  might    ,     ,  ,  .  .  ,   , 

anun^,  il  an  abftract  pSUaZit  i  fi>^;  "1^ 
wutheonlraimmption  hew^iUda^of  pap«  he  (Mr.  Ward)  would  ala>  »«o«- 
them;  thrt  a  Com-hnr  pw- «  wa.  a  bad  I -"f?^  *°  '^  attentmn  rf  the  Hoo.^  U 
thing ;  tfaat  it  wai  an  evil  in  n  countir    '"^ ' 

like  this,  in  which  the  territory  vaa  Ii-  'Tberg  wtj  bo  good  and  nUd  taaaOM  far 
mited,  and  the  population  incrcaaed  at  the  the  maiatenaDce  of  ptotteiiina ;  bat  Aaj  am 
rate  of  1000  a  tUy,  that  the  Legiilature  i  wrt  to  be  defcndtd  faj  UT  "th  cariMian  af 
ihould  step  in  between  the  people  and  the  ^  generai  ynnaplas  of  Ifida,  a«  ite  m^ 
funply  Zfood.  Tlie  m«ibSdy  of  the  J'''''y'^S!:!L'*J^*™»?^'^''i!? 
peS^of  EngUnd  warotheco^U«.d  arie^-^^ZS^SL'SrS 
not  the  growcta  of  corn;  and  therefme,  pnrehiMng  &om  one  anolbar  that  wUdiwn 
whatever  mctinced  the  larger  to  the  nDaller  caa  produce  mere  eeMmmieally  than  faniin- 
body,  the  many  to  the  few,  mast  be  justi-  era.  *  *  *  The  iKnae  tnde  and  di^b* 
fled  upon  ipeaal  grounds.  He  had  high  reign  trade  are  likeW,  on  tbe  whole,  UlouiA 
authority  for  this.  The  ri^t  hon.  Banmet  cocjunctively,  not  di^andivaly.  Oaaandtha 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  in  introdudng  hii  Com-Uw  *«"•  prt«aple  of  beoeAeial  eachanga  ti 
on  the  Sth  of  February,  ^ :—  ,  ^*Pt^  beotfieial  to  both  paitie»-M  tb  fa»- 

'  I  dation  of  comiMiciu  deaUDgs,  wnetbar  tbqr 

"  You  are  entitled  to  plsce  such  a  duty  on    be  carried  on  between  an  EnriiAman  and  ■ 
foreign  corn  as  ii  ec^uiTalent  to  the  spedsl    Frenchman,  or  between  an 
burthens  which  yon  impose  on  igricnlture ;    an    Englishman.    And  bwi 


and  any  additional  pr 
~  o  be  vindicated  only 


I  agrienltore 
rand  that  it ' 
general." 


reitraiDingjseefa  axdiaage,  are  to 

all  cues  where  they  are  jastilaUe, 

drawn  (mm  other  seorces,  not  by 


YeS)  hut  the  ri^t  hon.  Baronet  had  de-  _^  ,^  ^, , 
fined  what  wai  the  intereat  <^  the  country,  tiopo'f  weJth,' 
He  laid:— 


lop^y  for  oat  coBdnet  in  dta 


Tliif  was  dw  principle  on  whU  ibaf 
"To  bny  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  to    ought  to  pmceed.     He  waiUad  to hn*  lU 
•ell  in   the  dearest,  u   die  utereit  of  the    pi£ci^  batter  laid  down— he  wna  wfllh« 


oonntty, 
Bnt 


•  ri^tbon. Baronet liiignlariiiMtan  wen  «t  alvkt,  itataMt  tea* 
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begging  the  question  on  the  part  of  the 
agiiculturista,  and  he  must  say  that  they 
had  done  nothing  else  but  beg  it  since 
1815.  He  could  only  explain  this  pecu- 
liarity on  the  port  of  Gentlemen  who  un- 
questionably bad  the  good  of  the  commu- 
nity at  heart,  on  the  principle  on  which 
Lord  Ashburton  had  explained  it  in  1815, 
namely,  that  it  was  natural  that  the  owners 
of  land  should  take  a  narrower  view  of 
matters,  in  which  land  was  concerned,  than 
they  did  of  general  political  questions;  and 
that  a  very  peculiar  interest  must  be  taken 
in  the  value  of  land  in  a  House  where  the 
whole  of  its  Members  were  sworn  to  be 
landed  proprietors.  He  (Mr.  Ward)  was 
afraid  that  Lord  Ashburton  was  right ;  for 
their  narrow  views — this  excessive  tender- 
ness for  land — had  become  more  marked 
in  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  as  land- 
owners had  felt  their  strength  there,  and  as 
Parliament  itself  bad  asserted  its  independ- 
ence of  the  Crown.  The  first  systematic 
attempt  at  a  Corn-law  was  made  just  af^r 
the  Restoration;  under  a  monarch,  a  Mi- 
nistry, and  by  a  parliament,  of  which  no 
man  of  the  present  day  could  pretend  to 
speak  with  respect.  The  first  bounty  for 
exportation  was  passed  in  the  Convention 
Parliament  of  King  William  3rd,  at  a  time 
when  the  King  could  not  quarrel  with  men 
who  hod  just  placed  the  crown  on  his  head. 
A  double  tax  was  imposed  on  the  commu- 
nity by  this  bill,  for  there  was  first,  the 
tax  to  pay  the  bounty,  and  next,  the  in- 
crease  of  price,  caused  by  the  forced  espor- 
Ution  at  home.  From  1693  to  1783,  the 
direct  payments  were  6,237,176^,  while  in 
the  year  1750  alone,  the  amount  was 
324,176/.  But  there  was  one  redeeming 
point  iu  the  proceedings  of  this  Parliament 
There  was  no  humbug,  no  mystification 
about  them.  If  tbey  looked  at  the  JournaU 
of  the  House,  they  would  find  that  this  bill 
was  founded  on  the  report  of  a  committee 
appointed  on  the  4th  of  May,  1689,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  "  considering  the  reason 
of  the  fall  of  rents,  and  of  bringing  in  a 
bill  for  the  remedy  tbereof."  The  spirit  of 
legislation  on  this  subject  had  always  been 
the  same ;  it  had  always  been  the  object  of 
the  legislature  to  consider  the  reason  of 
the  fall  of  rents,  and  to  bring  in  measures 
for  the  remedying  thereof;  but  we  had 
hod  no  such  candid  admissions  as  those 
which  had  been  made  in  1793;  we  had  had 
no  such  candour  in  1815  ;  for  on  looking 
at  the  debates  of  that  period,  it  would  be 
found  that  the  subject  of  universal  cam- 
lUent  and  compl&iut  were  the  pecuUar  bur* 
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thens  to  which  the  land  was  subjected* 
Thia  was  the  constant  theme  with  every 
ime ;  and  although  the  amount  of  protec- 
don  given  to  land  was  enormous— al« 
(hough  the  price  at  whiAi  importation  wu 

be  allowed  was  fixed  at  141*.  by  the 

imittee  of  18l4,  and  was  only  reduced 
afterwards  to  96f.,  and  then  to  80^.,  men 
ivet«  found  who  got  up  and  said  that  even 
It  these  prices  the  landed  interests  were 
not  sufficiently  protected,  considering  the 
vast  burthens  imposed  on  them.  One  gen- 
ileman  there  was,  Mr.  Lockhart,  who  had 
mdeavouied  to  make  out  that  the  national 
debt  was  a  peculiar  burthen  upon  land.  He 
iHHicluded  that  that  gentleman  had  never 
beard  of  the  duties  of  Customs  and  Exciset 
at  of  the  purposes  to  which  those  duties 
Kae  appropriated,  or  he  thought  that  he 
[»uld  hfutUy  have  advanced  such  a  propo- 
ntion.     His  argument  was  this:— 

"  Who  paid  tbe  dividends  which  the  stock* 
holders  received  !  Beyond  a  doabt  the  land* 
Dwaers.  So  let  tbose  gentlemen  look  to  it, 
who  were  disposed  to  lacii&ce  the  interest  of 
the  landowner,  and  with  it  their  own,  to  ■>*« 
a  paltry  penny  iu  the  price  of  the  qnartsni 
loaf." 

He  hardly  thought  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Dorsetshire,  who  had  given  notice 
of  a  motion  for  this  evening,  by  way  of 
amendment  to  the  present  proposition, 
would  go  so  far  as  this.  Other  Gentlemen 
pleaded  the  immense  capital  embarked  in 
land;  but  he  must  do  the  Parliament  of 
that  day  the  justice  to  add,  that  this  line  of 
argument  was  not  much  dwelt  upon  after 
the  speech  of  Mt.  Charles  Barclay.  Mr. 
Barclay  said — 

"  The  principle  of  ths  bill  was  this :  Tha 
laodotrners  claimed  from  tha  House  and  the 
country,  compensation  for  the  capital  which 
they  had  employed  io  the  improvement  of  their 
own  estates.  Surely,  by  tha  same  rule,  the 
manufacturers  would  have  the  right  of  claim- 
ivg  compensation  for  new  machinery,  and  for 
all  the  cosily  improvements  in  their  trade. 
But  no  body  of  men,  however  respectable, 
onght  to  expect  a  compensation  for  the  capital 
they  expended  for  their  own  benefit,  or  for  tha 
taxei  ttiey  paid  in  common  with  other  bodies 
of  men,  according  to  their  several  circamstances 
in  life." 

Since  that  time,  the  londownen,  at  a, 
body,  hod  improrcj,  they  had  profiled  by 
this  lesson ;  for  th^  constant  plea  since 
then,  and  up  to  the  present  day,  nod  been, 
that' they  were  not  taxed  properly,  aocord- 
ing  to  their  circumstances  in  life— that 
they  were  over- taxed— that  they  were 
k^  as  a  nrt  9f  mildi  caw  hj  the  StfU^ 
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were  mt  iaconibMnt  with  Iba  heM  of  a 
cantTOTKted  cleBtion,  thtu  adJrwuil  tW 
cnutttueDej'  on  Uie  6th  of  Jiil^,  1S41.  Ha 


aad  thM  Uttf  had  &  ri^t  to  expect  loine 
conpeastion  fix  the  undue  bunheni  with 
which  tliej  wen  Mddled  for  the  adTaotege 
c^  the ouutmuaity  at  laCge.  In  1827,  when 
the  aiWect  wat  n«xt  talked  of  in  that 
Houie,  Lord  Clive  moved  a  reaolotion,  in 
which  he  decland  that  all  that  he  a^ed 
from  the  Houn  wai  a  protection  amount- 
ii^  to  prohibatlon  for  a  certain  term  of 
jrears;  but  be  founded  thii  claim  upon 
verj'  reMonable  grouudt ;  for  he  vid  i— 

"  Now,  all  be  aiked  of  ibe  Home  was  pnv 
laMkn,  iDKwntlBf  to  prohibition,  for  ■  c«r- 
taia  term  of  jears.  Ha  connderad  Ndi  « 
protedien  iDdUpeiuable.  Atwhatpieciteprice 
It  mighl  be  proVided,  ha  left  the  Houm  lo  d»- 
tertaine;  but  be  defined  bU  denUDd  bjr  lap- 
poiing  that  it  tboubl  be  a  protecting  duty 
aawantJDg  to  a  probibitioD,  coDtinued,  (bj  far 
two  jean,  dariog  which  inieir al  the  Govem- 
nteot  night  repeal  laiet  at  pmeot  beariog 
upon  the  africnltnral  interevt  toencfa  an  amount 
Bi  would  enable  Ihcm  to  raiM  their  com  at  a 
much  leaa  etpeuire  laltf  hi  at  to  pTo  them 
lona  chance  of  competing  with  the  foreign 
growei." 

How  wu  thlimet?  He  waa ulced b^ the 
then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer' — 

"  Had  not  his  MaJMtji'B  Miaiiter*  been 
neadlljr  employed  lince  18S1  in  rednciog  the 
taset?  And  what  had  been  the  result? 
Twelre  millicmg  oftues  had  been  repealed 
•inee  ibai  period.  Whatever  diScultiei,  there- 
fore, the  farmer  nffend  from  the  affect  of  the 
tale*,  Iboae  dlfficolliet  were  oow  by  so  much 
lau." 

The  rjglit  hon.  Gentleman  added, 

*  To  hear  hon.  Gentlemen  talk  of  the  Com* 
law  oflStS,  which  they  hugged  to  their  bosom 
with  all  the  fatuity  of  misplaced  aflection,  one 
would  think  that  in  this  law  were  locked  up 
all  the  good  thinga  that  farmen  could  deaire ; 
yet  prices  bad  Auctutsd  nnder  it  froa  113*. 
10  38*." 

This  was  a  suljcct  which  wai  worthy  of 
remark,  that,  whenever  a  New  Corn-lew 
paaaed,  they  always  found  a  di:>poaition  on 
the  part  nf  the  Government  to  admit  all 
the  evili  whioh  the  late  law  had  inflicted 
on  the  country ;  but  then  past  experience 
never  deterred  them  from  taking  the  very 
aamc  nq»,  and  acting  on  thoec  very  prin- 
ciples which  their  own  observation  had 
condemned.  iRourmorement  diKunions, 
■imie  email  vsriatloni  had  been  introduced 
hr  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  for  the 
Q>lonieti,  and  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Chief 
Commhsioner  for  Woods  and  Forests.  The 
latter  noble  Lord,  in  hii  Bpeech  at  Newark, 
in  temu  which  they  did  not  frequently 
Inr  in  that  Hooae,  but  which,  periMpt, 


Krat,  let  mo  eeagrehilaMyaa  that  Iha  ea«a> 
try  has  rafaaed  to  be  cooled  by  Ue  lalaat  hM- 

cation  fi ilia  ■iiitilnniiif  Wliig  iiiiieij  an<l 

delouoa.  The  ciy  of  cfaap  bt«d  ia  aoMHd 
from  one  end  of  Engbod  lo  the  other.  EvenllM 
town*  and  borough*  have  aeoniad  to  be  cawfat 

Sihi*  party  claptrap— this  fagiiivt  ksmnig 
a  dying  poUiieal  ftctioii.  They  mc  thai  the 
agricaltarist  ii  bunbeaed  wUh  tixa^  Owi 
which  all  other  datse*  are  wbeOy,  or  neatlr 
exempt.  Doe*  benoi  cliirfy  bevibebonbeN 
of  pooT-nia,  clinidi-tala,  highway-rala^  aad 
tithes.     iGr^  aKtrmg)," 

Would  the  noUe  Lmd,  be  sAed,  lefiett 
the  queatton  here. ^  Or  wooU  havnitiira 
to  express  a  deliberate  bdief  of  the  ealrt- 
enoe  of  the  facts  to  which  he  had  appealed  t 
Tbe  conclusion  of  the  speerii  of  the  aoUe 
Lord  wa*a  eon/ernon  ^  ^  aftear  thee«« 
ample  aet  the  noble  Laid  by  Ac  iblit  boa. 
Baronet  at  Tamworth.  The  nol£  Lori. 
the  Secretary  for  the  Coloiuei,  htmeni, 
was  not  Bttafied  with  adoptlag  the  mbb 
course;  for  after  qnoting  Mr.  H' 
to  prove  that  tbe  agrunlturat  i 
were  over-taxed — a  propodtion,  hf  the 
l^e,  which  Mr.  M'CaDoefa  h^  never 
proved— he  diverged  into  a  mndi  wider 
field  of  diacnsiion,  and  argued, 

"  That  it  was  necessaiy  to  keep  ep  price* 
and  rents,  for  the  sake  of  the  brmers,  the 
landlords,  but,  above  all,  the  humbler  claasea, 
who  would  be  the  flnt  and  graalett  wdfaer*, 
if  tha  gentlemen  of  Eiiglaod  were  compriM 
to  reduce  their  estaUishneota— to  cattail  their 
pleasura-groundt— to  limit  the  aunber  oflhdr 
gaideaars,  or  to  turn  off  one  or  two  giiiiima. 
which  the  Corn-laws  enibled  them  to  kai^'' 
IMarh  of  DutaUfiom  Lord  StmUjJ} 

He  (Mr.  Ward)  wa*  certain  that  he  was 
not  misepresentii^  the  noble  Lord's  a^u- 
ment,  for  he  had  read  it  over  very  racently, 
with  the  greateet  care ;  and  the  noble  Lead 
had  wound  it  up  with  the  words 

"  It  is  tor  tbe  labouring  clane*  of  this  coao> 
try  to  consider,  whether  that  which  diminiikes 
tha  income  of  the  landlord,  and  lb«  proAl  ef 
the  hrmer,  is  likely  to  b*  ptodtMlive  of  ad- 
vantage to  society  or  to  iheai." 

Did  the  noble  Lord  really  mean  to  give 
the  country  this  as  a  reaaon  for  maintain* 
ing  the  restrictive  system  on  the  introdu^ 
tion  of  foreign  com?  Why,  for  every 
liveried  menial  which  the  noble  Lord  er 
his  class  were  thus  enabled  to  maintain,  be 
could  ahow  the  noble  Lord  100  atarviaf 
aitiiatu.    Did  ihe  noUe  Lord  meu  t» 
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place  tbe  oomforto  ut  iheiioUliiy  inoodi- 
parifioa  with  the  raio  of  such  toims  •• 
j^ieffield  and  Bolton?  It  was  a  moat  un* 
worthy  argament  to  advaiioo-*»it  was  an 
argument  which  could  not  be  sustainedj 
but  it  wag  an  argument  of  theMMvt)r«-4t 
was  a  part  of  the  flnrstem^  whieh  was  to 
take  by  the  bucketfuj»  and  to  dole  out  by 
the  qxwnful.  He  had  seen  an  advertise- 
ment of  a  Friendly  Union«  fcarmed  in  Lea- 
denhall-8treet|  under  the  patronage  of  Lord 
Lyndhurst)  Sir  Robert  Peelj  Lord  Liver* 
pool,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  many 
others,  the  oUect  of  which  was  to  give  em« 
]doynient  to  the  industrious  artisaui  by  in- 
ducing persons  to  take  tickets  for  the  pur- 
chase of  various  articles  of  manofiictured 
produce ;  but  he  maintained  that  the  po- 
verty of  nine-tenths  of  these  persons  was 
the  result  of  the  Corn-laws.  The  noUe 
Lord,  however,  justified  the  present  state 
of  thini^  by  tidkuie  of  the  general  policy 
of  the  country.    Ele  said, 

^  The  general  policy  of  this  country  repaired 
that  agrioolture  should  be  protected,  aad 
though  protection  might  have  a  tsodency  to 
raise  the  price  of  corn  above  its  natural  level, 
it  prevented  those  extraordinary  fluctuations 
which  were  common  in  other  countries •'^ 

Now,  let  them  compare  this  argument 
with  the  facts.  He  had  quoted  the 
speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer of  the  year  1827,  to  show  that 
the  fluctuations  of  price  had  been  between 
112^.  and  88^.  under  the  hiw  of  1815; 
and  our  own  experience  taught  ns  that 
under  the  law  of  1827  they  had  been  Ink 
tween  84#»  and  85f.,  and  yet  the  noble 
Lord  ventured  to  say  that  piolectioa  pve* 
vented  fluctuation.  Unen  the  question  of 
general  policy  he  woold  not  enter,  bat  he 
would  venture  to  say  that  these  was  no 
term  in  the  English  language  on  whioh 
there  had  been  so  much  nonsense  fadiered 
as  this-^it  was  the  common  dnidoe  of 
every  party,  and  was  made  an  apologist  for 
every  purpose.  His  text  was,  and  he 
would  stick  to  it,  that  land  had  no  claim 
for  exemption  of  any  kind,  except  open 
the  around  that  it  oontribated  mote  largely 
to  the  wants  of  the  country  than  ouier 
property ;  and  this  was  a  question  which 
must  be  decided  upon  a  remence  to  iMts^ 
and  not  by  the  assertions  of  interested 

ries.  He  knew  that  npon  tUs  subjeet 
had  high  authority  opposed  to  mm* 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  IL  Peel)  op- 
posite, in  1841,  before  be  had  cone  Into 
office,  for  he  had  given  no  iodi  0[iukM 
eince  then,  had  sud, 


^Tle  propositioo  of  bi^hif  isem  in  Ilie' 
cheapest  BMrket  is  cectataly  a  temfrttng 
theory  |  bnt  befoie  yon  determiae  tint  it  £ 
just,  you  must  ascertain  the  amoant  of  bar»« 
thens  to  which  land  ia  other  eonntnes  is  sab«. 
jected,  and  compare  them  with  the  burthsii 
imposed  on  land  m  this  conotiy.'' 

No  one  was  disposed  to  speak  of  tlNi 
Agfat  hon.  Banmet  with  vote  seqieet  Umb 
he  was,  bnt  he  eouU  not  heip  eijinasliig 
his  opinion  that  this  exmesrion  esHUtad  a 
oompletecoBftisionofideM.  The  qnastieii 
was  an  English  qoestion,  and  not  a  Polish 
or  a  German  question,  and  it  most  be  do* 
cided  with  rdTerenoe  to  the  tBEatiott  ef 
di&rent  dassea  in  Eng^tid,  and  not  wMi 
regard  to  the  differenoe  in  the  amomit  ef 
taxation  in  Germany,  or  Pohud,  and  this 
country.  If  it  was  established  thai  them 
were  burthens  imposed  upon  land  in  Jbg- 
land  greater  than  any  ouer  dais  of  pn- 
pertji  then  they  toSffikt  ioooiva  on  what 
terms  German  or  Polish  wneat  should  be 
admitted;  but  if  it  were  not,  toenieriniD 
any  diseosshm  npon  tfie  snl^eet,  woidd  be 
meiely  to  beg  the  real  questkn*  Then 
what  were  theborthenionEndUsbkndf 
And  first,  he  would  get  rid  of  3ie  rubbish 
whioh  was  introducMl  into  these  debatH^ 
and  would  say  what  in  his  opinion  wef9  not 
burthens  to  which  land  was  peeoHarfy  ex* 
posed.  Some  persons  had  told  him  vary 
gravely  that  heme  he  eoald  think  of  m» 
moving  the  eustiug  iieiiJiiikHis,  he  nmst 
look  to  the  expenses  of  manasmnent  itf 
hmd,  and  dl  the  incidental  eost  oAwildhins, 
drainage,  repairs^  te.  Tbis^he  thoont, 
must  bo  dassed  under  the  title  rubbUh,  mn 
cause  there  was  no  bittiness  in  whioh  tasfA* 
tal  eottld  be  invested  whidi  was  not  Uable 
to  some  sndi  ootgoin^  and  in  the  case  ef 
a  mannfimtnrer  it  eoidd  hatdly  be- disputed 
that  the  same  otorvation  nplicd,  or  thai 
he  was  not  as  much  entitled  to  eonsidenhr 
tion  for  the  eipense  of  madiineiT  nd 
buildinff  as  the  landowner.  He  laid  H 
down,  Aen,  as  a  fint  proposition^  that  no 
ordinary  outgoing  eoold  be  eonsMamd  in 
theBghtofabordienttpontbekni  Mer 
eeold  any  floeloatione in  thevaloeef  mn 
doee  be  ennsidegBd  in  diat  li|^  Jfr* 
M*ColloA  toU  na  that  the  vahie  of  eollon 
dodiinlSMwas  one  qnaner  ef  ila  vnino 
m  181^  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  tiany 
Oentkaaen  wonM  be  1^  togatdM  aanw 
prieefiir  soeb  goods  newaaiM^hid  oIh 
tained  hi  1889.  Inn,  in  IS^mm^M 
at  ISA  per  ton;  It  wae  now  CL  lOfc  mdyv 
andhe  bdieved  that  Aera  vmn  Jwn  mm 
t«Efkee|i^g  ogm  thdrmiria  at  8  lost  of 
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l^OOOiL  per  week,  fiut  he  had  never  heard 
of  any  proposition  of  a  measure  to  indem- 
nify such  persons  for  their  losses,  and  he 
could  not  discover  any  reason  why,  in  the 
case  of  losses  to  which  all  were  equally 
exposed*  any  distinction  should  be  drawn. 
But  then  he  had  been  told  that  the  In- 
come-tax was  a  burthen,  to  which  the  land 
was  peculiarly  subject,  for  that  this  was  an 
impost  from  which  there  was  no  escape. 
He  could  not  help  thinking,  however,  that 
the  hardship  was  quite  the  other  way ;  for 
the  House  had  taxed  income  derivable  from 
uncertain  sources — from  professions  and 
trade,  at  the  same  rate  at  which  the  tax 
upon  secure  and  fixed  incomes  from  land 
and  other  sources  was  laid.  He  came  back, 
then,  to  the  aboriginal  list  of  burthens, 
which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  had 
proclaimed  at  Tsm  worth,  and  which  all  his 
supporters  had  maintained  through  the 
country,  namely,  poor-rates,  county-rates, 
highway-rates,  and  tithes— the  land-tax 
had  been  omitted,  for  good  reasons.  He 
had  gone  over  this  part  of  the  subject  so 
recently,  that  he  should  press  as  shortly  as 
possible  upon  the  attention  of  the  House  on 
the  present  occasion,  and  trouble  it  with  as 
few  figures  as  possible.  With  regard  to 
the  subject  of  Poor-laws,  he  must  express 
his  heartfelt  obligations  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  East  Norfolk  (Mr.  Wodehouse), 
who,  wishing  to  demolish  the  present  mo- 
tion by  anticipation,  had  made  out  the  very 
case  which  he  desired  to  bring  before  the 
House.  He  had  procured  a  letter  to  be 
addressed  to  him — ^he  meant  nothing  offen- 
sive to  the  hon.  Member— which  contained 
an  analysis  or  estimate  of  all  the  returns 
upon  this  subject,  and  an  attempt  to  com- 
pute them  for  the  last  hundred  years.  He 
would  take  the  figures  of  this  estimate— he 
would  not  dispute  its  averages — he  would 
admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  its 
result  was  correct.  In  this  letter  it  was 
stated,  that  the  total  sum  paid  in  ninety- 
four  years  for  poor-rates  and  county-rates 
was  404,065,983/.  That  of  this  land 
pud,  255,150,063/.;  houses,! 23,7 16,21 7/. ; 
mills  and  factories,  16,547,390/.  Now,  the 
result  of  thb  was,  that  the  money  which 
was  actually  levied  on  house  property,  on 
factories  and  mills,  was  considerably  more 
than  half  that  levied  on  land.  His  argu- 
ment had  always  been,  not  that  the  liuid 
did  not  pay  something  more  than  the  house 
property,  but  that  it  did  not  pay  more  than 
It  ouffht  to  pay,  with  reference  to  its  in- 
trinsic value,  and  he  thouffht  that  this  case 
was  dearly  made  oot«    He  foundi  upon 


reference  to  the  financial  statement  of  tbe 
right  hoiu  Baronet  of  last  year,  that  the 
rent  of  land  was  taken  at  39,400,00(ML,  and 
the  rent  of  houses  at  16,260,000/1^ ;  houae 
property  was,  therefore,  conaiderafaly  kas 
than  half  the  value  of  land,  and  yet  booaei 
were  called  upon  to  pay  much  more  than 
half  the  amount  of  poor-rate  exacted  from 
land.    Was  this  a  reason  why  landed  pro- 
perty should  come  to  that  House  and  de- 
mand to  be  reimbursed  for  peculiar  bur- 
thens  ?   He  thought  that  all  would  agree 
with  him,  that  these  facts  made  out  m 
strong  case  against  the  landowners.     But 
how  stood    the  case  now?    The  rent  of 
land   was    taken  at  the  same  amoiint— 
39,400,000/.,  and  the  rent  of  hooaea  was 
calculated  at  25,000,000/L,  because  it  was 
said  that  the  number  of  houses  had  in* 
creased  from  2,231,000  to  3,460,000,  all  of 
which  were  assessed  to  the  poor-rate    The 
result  of  this  was,  that  land  now  bore  con- 
siderably less  than  half  the  charge  levied 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  that  all  the 
arguments  which  had  been  advanced,  as 
showing  (he  right  of  the  landed  interaata 
to  protection,  upon  the  score  of  poor-imtea, 
were  completely  negatived.    Thoe  was  not 
a  tittle  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  landed 
interests  were  entitled  to  a  Is.  duty  oa 
foreign  com,  much  less  a  20^.  duty,  whidi 
would  amount  to  a  prohibition;  bat,  oa 
the  contrary,  every  thing  showed  Uiat  house 
property  had  from  the  earliest  period  paid 
iu  full  share  of  rate.    The  result  of  the 
late  measure  had  merely  been,  as  the  ri^t 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Vioe*Prendent  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  had  himself  expreased  it, 
that  the  Government  had  got  rid  of  the 
'*  surplusage  of  odium"  which  attached  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  old  law  in  its  terma^ 
and  nothing  more.    But  there  was  ftTHHhftr 
point  of  view,  also,  which  showed  that  ao 
far  from  land  suffering  by  change,  it  waa 
constantly  gaining  by  the  improvement  of 
other  property.     He  alluded  to  the  subject 
of  rating  railwajrs,  as  affording  evidence  in 
support  of  this  pzxiposition.     It  was  calco- 
latcd  that  a  mile  of  railway  covered  eigiht 
acres,  but  that  mile  was  assessed  in  many 
cases  at  such  a  sum  as  paid  one-half  of  the 
rates  of  an  entire  parish.     In  one  instanee 
a  mile  of  railway  was  assessed  at  l,50QlL» 
which  was  the  largest  amount  he  knew  of; 
in  another  at  600^    Now  taking  the  ofdi- 
nary  case  of  eisht  acres  of  landThe  begged 
to  ask  what  they  would  produce  in  the 
shape  of  poor-rates  under  ordinary  ciicuoi* 
stances ;  and  whether  it  might  not  eveato* 
ally  be  expected  that  whm  the  t»lk« 
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railways  was  extended^  as  he  believed  it 
would  be,  by  far  the  largest  portion  of 
these  rates  would  not  be  thrown  upon  those 
who  made  use  of  these  lines  of  communi- 
cation ?  If  this  was  so>  and  he  thought  it 
could  not  be  doubted,  here  was  another 
source  of  relief  to  the  owners  of  land.  But 
there  was  another  drcumstanoe  to  which 
he  would  refer — ^he  meant  the  fearful  res- 
ponsibility which  was  now  devolving  upon 
land  from  the  aggravation  of  the  common 
burthens  arising  from  the  stagnation  of 
trade.  He  had  on  a  former  evening  shown 
that  the  payments  of  poor-rates  to  casual 
poor  in  She£Seld  had  risen  from  132.  155. 
per  week  to  503/.  per  week ;  that  in  1840 
the  payments  amounted  to  26,000/.,  in 
1841  to  35,000/.,  in  1842  to  52,000/.,  and 
in  1843,  if  we  may  foim  a  judgment  from 
the  first  ten  weeks  of  the  year,  they  would 
reach  64,000/.,  and  that  was  the  amount 
anticipated  by  men  of  the  greatest  expe- 
rience. Who,  he  asked,  was  answeraUe 
for  this,  but  those  who  stood  between  the 
industry  of  the  manufacturing  towns,  and 
the  legitimate  outlet  of  the  produce  oi  our 
manufactures  ?  The  towns  had  claims  on 
the  land  for  compensation  a  thousand  times 
greater  than  any  claims  of  the  land  upon 
towns.  With  regard  to  the  oounty-rate» 
he  would  only  remark  that  one*half  of  it 
now  fell  upon  the  consolidated  fund.  The 
highway-rate  was  one,  of  which  least  of 
all  landowners  should  make  any  complaint* 
Roads  were  indispensable,  and  were  for  the 
advantage  of  the  landowner  and  hie  tenantsi 
They  were  recognised  by  the  statute  law 
of  the  realm,  and  their  maintenance  was 
treated  by  common  law  as  a  pnedial  obli- 
gation— as  the  condition  of  proprietary 
rights.  The  first  thine  which  a  tenant 
sought,  upon  his  taking  hind,  was  a  road  to 
communicate  with  it ;  and  it  was  the  first 
thine  which  the  landlord  was  compelled  to 
provide.  The  land  could,  with  as  much 
justice,  call  upon  the  public  to  support  its 
roads,  as  the  City  of  Londcm  could  tax 
Cornwall  for  paving  Cheapside.  The 
maintenance  of  roads  was,  according  to  his 
view,  a  matter  of  peculiar  and  not  of  com- 
mon, interest;  and  it  was  as  well  the 
interest  as  the  duty  of  the  knd  to  secure 
early  access  for  its  produce  to  market. 
Then,  with  regard  to  tithes  and  Church- 
rates.  Hie  right  hon.  Baronet  oppo- 
site, in  the  course  of  last  year,  had  decbred 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  Established  Church  was  charged 
upon  land.  The  Church-ratei  off  die 
<x)untry  amounted  to  506,312/.  per  aooiUB,; 


of  which  amount  two-fifUis  wate  naid  hf 
the  towns^  upon  a  rental  off  thir^HOine  attd 
a  half  milliimK.  The  right  kon.  Bazonet 
had  said,— 

^The  Dissenters  have  no  right  to  complain 
of  the  payment  of  Charefa-rates,  because  they 
have  iNircfaased  their  property  with  a  fiH 
knowledge  that  it  was  subject  te  such  an  ioi- 
positioo/' 

But  every  one  who  waa  possessed  of 
poperty  was  furnished  with  the  aaiiie 
knowledge ;  and  surely  the  landed  intefeste 
could  not  complain  rf  the  application  of 
this  principle  to  their  rentaL  The  arma- 
ment, however*  was  much  stwuger  inth 
regard  to  tithes;  because  tithes  were  ante- 
cedent, not  only  to  the  Corn-laws,  but  to 
the  very  existence  iof  proprietary  rig^ta. 
It  was  one  of  the  old  proprietary  rif^taof 
the  Church«-it  preceded  the  conqueat'  it 
was  part  ct  the  eonditioni  on  whioi  estates 
were  then  granted,  and  it  oould  not  be 
shaken  off.  He  reooUeded  in  1888;  on  the 
debate  on  the  Irish  tidie  questioii,  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  the,  GolonieB 
had  told  the  Irish  landlords,  thai  if  tidies 
were  aboliahed  the  next  day,  they  were  te 
last  persons  who  should  ever  profit^  witli 
his  consent,  by  one  fraction  rf  a  Ihrtfafaig 
of  the  amount.  And  be  agreed  miA  Ae 
noble  Lord,  because  tithes  were  nattan 
entirely  diatinet  fiom  proprietary  ii|^iti, 
and  on  wUdi  landlords  could  never  wre 
any  claim.  Mr.Buikej  in  reftnnoelotliH 
hadsaidt— 

^  From  the  united  cotisideiations  of  religion 
and  coDStitntiontl  pblicjr,  this  ooontiy  has  in- 
corporated and  identified  the  estate  of  dM 
Church  with  the  mass  of  private  preperty, 
of  which  the  state  is  not  the  piopneKMv 
either  for  use  or  for  dominioD,  but  the  gaaiw 
dian  only  and  the  regulator,*' 

And  be  reooUeeted  a  ri^t  rer.  PMlaie 
in  another  place  laying  a  much  gnafeer 
stress  upon  them  than  this.  Speakilig  of 
tithes  he 


^These  last  endowmenti  be  placed  upoa 
the  altar  of  the  King  of  kmgs.  Tonbh  theal 
if  you  dare ;  and  may  God  not  visit  apoayou 
his  curse  for  the  sacniege.*' 

They  woe  told,  howevee,  that  tidiei 
were  a  peculiar  burthen  mam  knd,  ml 
the  ri|^t  hon.  Baronet  had  quoted  Aiaii* 
Smith,  to  show  that  he  had  twiiflewd 
them  in  that  li{^;  and  Bieankib  wka 
thought  that  if  tSej  were  hmthenaen  tfie 
land,  the  Corn^kwa  muel  ha  mablaiBBd. 
If  tithes  were  taken  i»  kb^  ke  ahenli 
agiee  in  thispnpMitiQn;-kntiWe  bsd'a 
Tflminulatiffiri  .ana  dM  aUmi  tf  hui  4af 
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oompaumioii  in  respect  of  thfe  Alleged  bur* 
then  was  one  which  could  not  be  deemed 
to  ba  borno  out  by  any  temblance  of  right. 
He  thoueht,  therefore,  with  Mr.  Deacon 
Hume,  Uiat  the  genUemen  of  England 
must  learn  to  be  contented  with  their  es* 
tatea^  and  that  they  must  not  make  the 
poaaeanon  of  those  estates  the  plea  and  the 
means  of  throwing  the  charges  to  which 
they  were  legally  subject  upon  others. 
Before  he  proceeded  to  the  peculiar  ex- 
emptions of  land,  he  would  say  a  few 
words  upon  the  subject  of  land-tax,  which 
was  in  appearance  the  only  distinct  charge 
to  which  kind  was  subjectl  The  land-tax, 
he  believed,  was  granted  as  an  indemnity 
to  the  Crown  fSc  the  loss  of  its  feudid 
rights ;  it  was  a  burthen  exclusively  upon 
tl^  land,  and  was,  in  fiict,  the  condition  on 
which  all  land  was  held.  The  masses  of 
the  community  had  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  **aids,"  "relief,"  "primer  seisin/' 
and  ''  wardship,"  or  "  maritagium,*' 
"  fines  for  alienation,"  or  any  other  of  the 
conditions  on  which  the  feudal  tenants  of 
the  Crown  obtained  their  estates.  These 
were  obligations  which  it  was  fit  should  be 
abolished ;  but  was  it  not  equally  equitable 
that  those  who  had  obtained  the  relief 
should  bear  the  burthen  which  necessarily 
resulted  from  that  relief?  By  the  Con* 
vention  Parliament  of  1660  the  burthen 
was  tnmsferred  from  the  landlords  of  the 
ooontry  to  the  people,  for  they  granted  to 
the  King  a  perpetual  excise  instead  of  the 
court  of  waida^  the  measure  beinc  carried 
Inr  a  majority  of  151  only  over  149.  Some 
Members  predicted  the  consequenoea  of  the 
measure,  imd  Mr.  Annesley  said» 

"  ir  this  bill  were  carried,  every  man  who 
earns  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  bis  brow  most 
pay  excite,  and  excose  the  coort  of  wards, 
winch  would  be  a  greater  grievance  on  all, 
than  the  court  of  wards  was  to  a  few." 

Mr.  Prynne  said,  that  the  excise  would 
make  all  householders  tenants  in  capUe 
to  free  the  nobility ;  bat  the  bill  passed, 
and  it  was  not  altered  until  the  year 
1689,  when  the  House  reverted  to  the 
system  of  direct  assessment  on  property 
in  the  ^ape  of  a  land.tax.  At  this  time 
the  tax  was  directed  to  be  at  the  rate  of  4«. 
in  the  pound  on  real  property,  "  aocordins 
to  the  full,  true,  yearlv  value  thereof;"  and 
the  acu  of  1689,  169%  and  1696,  declared 
meet  unequivocally  that  the  valuation  upon 
wUch  the  rate  of  4#.  was  to  be  levied  should 
be  the  '*full,  true,  yearly  value  at  the  time 
of  making  the  assessment."  Parliament 
bad  siaee  decided  that  the  Uod-tax  sImniM 


be  levied  upon  the  valuation  of  1699,  al- 
though sboe  then  rents  had  qnadropM, 
and  even  in  some  oases  centupled ;  and, 
berides  thi^  Parliament  had  eontfi^  by 
statutes,  vfofded  with  intentional  obaeurtty, 
to  impose  a  part  of  this  tax  on  penonal  pro- 
perty-Hnaknig  real  property  the  sobsidiary 
or  accessory  fbnd,  penonal  property  being 
rendered  liable,  in  the  fint  instance.    He 
need  not  point  out  the  singnlar  inequality 
with  which  the  ]and*taxwas  amessed  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom:    in  some 
parts  it  was  only  one  fieurthing,  and  in  others 
five  farthings  in  the  pound.    He  admitted 
that  here  and  there  the  land-tax  was  heavy, 
nearly  4^.  in  the  pound,  and  this  inequality 
showed  the  evil  of  the  present  ijalera  moat 
strikingly.    Looking  at  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  rental,  it  was  ridiculous  to  tdk  of 
the  land-tax  as  a  bond  JStle  tax.    He  hdd 
in    his  hand    the  advertisements  of  two 
estates  now  upon  sale  in  Scotknd ;  one  of 
these,  the  estate  of  Mayen,  oonaistod  of 
1,439  acres,  at  a  rental  of  801/.,  and  it  was 
stated  that  the  burtlien8»  including  land* 
tax,  did  not  exceed  621.  per  annum.    The 
other  estate  was  that  of  Cnmberry,  the  rent 
of  which  was  430/.,  and  the  burthens,  in- 
cluding land-tax,  no  more  than  17L  per 
annum.    He  wasaware  that  it  was  too  late 
in  the  day  to  revert  to  an  aasessment  of  4#. 
in  the  pound ;  no  govenment  would  ven- 
ture to  make  sueh  a  pnpositiim,  yet  It  was 
no  more  than  land  paid  In  afanast  eveiy 
country  of  the  oontinent.    Mr.  Pitt,  when 
dealing  with  the  land-tax,  did  nol  fvetend 
to  ]orafy  the  system  under  wUdi  it  was 
levied,  but  urged  that  af^  the  lapse  of 
more  than  100  years,  it  would  be  unpopu- 
lar, unwise,  and  impolitic,'*  to  deal  wits  it  as 
it  deserved;  but  if  to-morrow  4s.  in  the 
pound  were  to  be  levied,  the  land  wovdd 
not  be  more  heavily  tamd  here  than  in 
many  foreign  countries.     He  would  eon- 
pare  the  Austrian  budflet  of  18379  with 
that  of  Great  Britain  hi  1841,  when  the 
indirect  taxation  in  Customs  and  Bxdae  pso- 
dueed  38,000,000/.,  the  hmd-tax  amounting 
to  1,181,343/.    In  Austria,  taxation  in  the 
CustomsandExeise,in  1837,waB  86,000,000 
florins,  and  the   land-tax  akme  mndueel 
37,599,496  florins.    In  France,  the  land- 
tax,  in  1838,  produced  in  sterling  moncr 
10,474,1 10/.,  amounting  there  to  one-fimrm 
of  a  revenue  of  42,000,000/.,  while  in  Aia 
country  it  was  only  one-twenty-flfth  of  die 
revenue.    There  were  other  exemptions  in 
favour  of  land  :  there  was  no  tax  on  farm- 
houses, husbandry,  horses,  servants, 
house  windows,  drainage  tilcSi  meui 
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fanning  teplementi  nid  Mock,  on  tax*aLrl*, 
dogi^  end  several  DtheriMna;  fi>r,  let  it  be 
w&t  it  would,  «ue  wM  vlmyi  ukea  that 
DoUiiBC  ihodd  betued.  All  thnosdvan- 
tagM  ue  landownen  in  PaiUnMnt  had,  in 
&et,  awaidcd  to  thamnlfa.  Tbe  plw  of 
poverty  «u  not  alleged,  bocano  aoiDng 
tbe  aerrwita  exampted  were  stewardi,  bai- 
liA,  ovaneen,  manageca,  and  dob  under 
them.  Among  tbe  bones  were  thoie  ocia- 
aonallj  riddm  by  &nnen  of  SOCM.  a-)^ear 
rent,  and  thoie  tued  by  faailiffi  vqiretenting 
the  landowners  by  whnn  they  were  om- 
ployed.  In  183fi  the  hoa.  Member  tnr 
Montraae  (Mr.  Hume)  had  put  into  a  tabu- 
lar fiirm  the  Mving  that  had  been  made  by 
the  laitdlordti  between  ISlfi  ahd  Ia34, 
«nditHaauntedtqnoleHthanl2,939,Ji77/.; 
hut  eren  this  wu  aothin^b  in  comiiariHin 
with  the  adnntage  gained  by  the  land  in 
mption  mim    probata  and  legacy 


duty,  sow  givoD  up  at  indefennhle  by  coni 
mou  cooseut.  Supposing  the  land  to  have 
paid  since  1797,  when  the  dutj  was  im- 
posed, an  equal  amount  to  that  actu&lly 
pnid  upon  persooal  property,  the  land  of 
England  hiul  enjoyed  an  aosolute  ezemp- 
tion  to  the  extent  of  55,128,466/.  Add 
to  this  sum  exemptions  from  other  taxce, 
amounting  to  12,939.577/.,  and  it  made  a 
total  difierence  in  favour  of  the  land  to  the 
extent  of  78,058,043/.  This,  too,  wiUtou  I 
the  land-tax,  which  had  beeu  4«.  in  the 
pound,  and  Was  reduced  to  4iL  and  with- 
out indirect  taxation,  oiore  inadlous.but 
not  less  real,  imposed  upon  the  eommnnity 
in  tbe  shape  of  a  tax  upon  food,  wUdi  by 
Mr.  Deacon  Hume  had  been  calculated  at 
86,OI>0,OOO/.,  and  whidi  Mr.  M'Gw^nr 
conceived  to  exceed  the  whole  public  ta\a- 
tioD  of  the  country.  Having  gone  thrangh 
these  details,  he  put  it  to  tbe  Hoose  whe- 
ther lie  liad  not  made  out  lus  case,  whetiicr 
he  had  not  shown  that  it  was  utterly  Im- 
posnble  for  the  Houee  to  lenst  the  motion 
with  any  regard  to  publiD  OfrinioD,  or  to  its 
own  character.  He  had  pvnd  that  tbe 
power  of  the  landowners  twd  been  syste- 
matically applied  to  the  reduction  of  taxa- 
tion, as  regarded  themselves:  it  was  liktr 
the  elephant's  trunk— nothing  was  too 
heavy  to  be  moved  by  it — nothing  too  sOibI  1 
U>  be  picked  up  by  ic  From  the  siffatiiic 
fraud  of  the  land-tax,  and  the  wnMstalc 
exeropdon  of  tbemselres  as  a  das  from  the 
probate  and  legacy  dudes,  they  had  stoo)>ed 
to  their  bailifis'  horses  and  tfaeir  shepherds' 
dogs.  Could  the  House,  then,  refuse  tu 
inquire?  —  and  when,  at  the  end  of  his 
speech,   he  should  submit   his  mfHlwi  for 


J9qulir,hawwMlttal»BBt?  MttoBbt 
the  htti.  HsnAn-wba  bNd  gl?en  Bottoflf 
tn  mMidnent  (Ux.  Q.  Staki)  wm  « 
honeit  in  liis  epfaikiis  m  bo  (ftfo.  Wad) 
was  i  but  hs  most  pudoa  hian  tat  s^tag, 
that  he  hid  net  tbt  notion  with  m  BMiL 
sunt  so  tingnlariy  liHppnprinte,  both  in 
time  and  oUoot,  Ihnt  he  could  lutid^  en*- 
odva  it  had  origfaiated  in  «  mta  who  wm 
confident  In  the  Justice  of  his  own  tm&. 
It  wu  in  theM  tenu  :— 

"  That  It  is  «imdi«nt,  as  a  rsBiMly  Ibr  > 
state  of  aniisty  embarraswig  and  nnUf  to  Ihe 
Bgrionltarlsts,  and  Iniiirioaa  to  oonmsrae, 
ibitihsaltsntieti  of  thta  Hoose  b    " 


in  mattsfs  aAottng  afrieoltnm  ud  ocnnutee, 
pretrad  to  ioflnaooa  tha  dalibatatiou  of  tbs 
LesUlaiare,  and  which,  hj  thdr  oomUnsUon 
aod  by  th^t  proceeding  are  at  oaea  daihi 


with  the  spirit  of  tha  C 

That  WM  a  pecfeetlr  Icfgitinut*  notlm ; 
it  WIS  not  ona  of  whioh  any  nut  who  mt 
on  bU  (Mr.  Ward's)  tide  of  Aa  Homo  wm 
aftiid,  but  it  hnd  In  tniA  no  men  to  dn 
with  the  motion  th«a  it  had  to  do  iHA 
the  gates  c€  Sonroanth.  It  nl^t  jut 
OS  wdl  have  bean  i^sodcd  to  tfer  noent 
propositiao  at  the  bm.  Member  Ibr  Notth- 
ampton,  on  Locd  Ellenhoroudi\i  piodina- 
tioD.  What  WM  his  Biptionr  Forinyiiqr 
into  (ho  ooUdoot  of  far  (u  Aa  ant  power* 
foloomUsailon  that  had  amraikted:  and 
how  did  tha  hon.  Mamhor.  moat  )t^  Bya 
propoied  in^^into  tha  oandnet  of  au>; 
ther  amoaiation  i  anotnsr  eowiBinautiii  ti^ 
tally  diffinnt  in  ita  oUeeta  and  Hmn.  t| 
short,  tbe  hon.  MemW  ,%  DoneliUn 
seemed  to  wish  to  make  a  pcneetBabd  of 
the  debate  for  ona  ^eeeh  waa  to  leditaolM 
against  the  Corn-law  League  and  asodiat 
to  aprir  to  tho  gnva  luljeot  idikli  &« 
(Mr.  Wud)  had  introduced.  Ha  hid  en- 
deanmred  to  submit  his  pta|XMidon  ta  a  Mr 
iinrit,  and  in  doeonnt  ttnu.  Ha  enftr^ 
taioed  sttong  fhdingi  on  tha  suUeet  i  U 
katad  injostioek  and  no  Miovad  that  pttt 
ln|aitioe  had  beaii  ddoe  I9  Padtanent  W 
the  people,  and  he  pot  h  to  tiie  iMt  IMi 
Baronet  wbetbn  he  would  ^  U£  a  OdBl' 
nuttee  to  faiqnira,  or  whothaf  na  wonM'n* 
sistitP    Would  be  coniest  td  >  -" 


•earddngexaai]nttlOttiiitodteMUoot,flonJ 
ducted  I7  te  ahlaat  mai  oe  boA  ridasof  Ifcar 
HooieP  If  tha  hon.  Hambar  Af  Donat* 
ihire  had  oveB  th&  dMleU  wWdanea  fai 
his  canso,  if  bo  balieMd  In  Aa  MmdMM  tff 
a  sfai^  pmnd  on  wkislfk*  nsted  hli 
amandntam^  bewMUnoiafiaf  two  fai 
ibfaadh  WllMdd  «gMa  In  a 
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modod  which  onlj  went  the  length  at  ia,- 
vettigBtioD,  and  might  go  &t  to  leatore  the 
diuacter  ik  the  House  in  the  etlimation  of 
the  country.  He,  therefore,  b^ged  the 
hon.  Member  to  think  aeriouilj  before  he 
pene*ered  in  hi*  coune,  and  opposed  an 
obstacle  to  the  appcnntment  of  a  committee. 
He  offered  the  hon.  Member  for  Doraet- 
■hire  erery  opportunity  of  proving  hia 
astertion,  diat  the  land  wta  unduly  taxed ; 
he  challenged  him  to  establish  that  propoii- 
tion.  Would  the  hon.  Member  accept  the 
challenge  ?  If  he  would  not,  it  was  hecauie 
he  knew  himself  unequal  to  the  contest ;  if 
he  would,  instead  of  oppoong,  he  wostd 
ncond  his  (Mr.  Ward's)  motion  with  an 
honest  intention  of  not  shrinking  from  the 
task,  but  of  prosecuting  the  inquiry  for  the 
ascertainment  of  tnich.  The  hon.  Member 
concluded   by  making  the   following  mo- 


"  That  a  Klect  committee  be  appointed  lo 
inqDire  wbethei  there  are  any  peculiar  burthens 
specially  affecting  (he  landed  intereit  of  this 
conotiy,  or  any  peculiar  exemptioni  enjoyed 
bj  that  interest,  and  to  ascertain  their  nature 


Mr.  Williams  seconded  the  motion. 

Mi.  0.  Banket  rose  to  move  an  amend- 
ment. He  would  endeavour  to  imitate 
the  candour  and  temper  displayed  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Sheffield,  for  all  mntt 
■gree  that  the  claim  he  had  put  in  on  this 
score  srai  well  founded.  If  he  had  not 
been  prepared  to  meet  the  motion  with  s 
decided  negative,  he  should  not  ha*e  taken 
the  opportunity  of  bringing  before  the 
House  another  subject,  to  him,  indivi- 
dually, more  interesting.  He  resisted 
the  motion,  not  merely  with  respect  to 
times,  but  circumstances:  because,  al- 
thot^h  he  agreed  In  the  general  proposi- 
tion that  inquiry  ought  to  precede  legisla- 
tion, he  was  most  unwilling,  at  this  moment 
of  anxiety  to  the  landed  interest,  to  pro- 
mote a  proceeding  which  would  tend  lo 
countenance  the  belief  that  further  legis- 
lation was  cnntemplated.  He  was  quite 
certain  that  no  Member  would  be  found 
to  assert  that  any  addition  to  the  prevail- 
ing alarm  must  not  be  detrimental ;  for 
however  people  might  differ  as  to  the 
cause,  nobody  would  dispute  that  aneasi* 
ness,  anxiety,  aod  panic,  did  prevail. 
Inquiry  would  not  only  be  injurious  to 
the  landed  bat  to  the  commercial  and 
trading  interests,  which  sympathised  with 
I        prosperity  or  distress  of  the  landed 

etcst.     Were  the  House  lo  coosent  to 
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the  proposed  inquiry,  not  only  would 
there  be  do  cessation  of  the  panic,  tnt 
the  alarm  would  be  inereaaed  to  ■  de- 
gree attended  with  the  utmost  daagar  to 
the  community.  For  this  reason  he  ob- 
jected to  the  motion  in  point  of  time  ;  bat 
circumstances  also  forbad  him  to  cooear 
in  the  motion;  be  was  not,  nor  ever 
should  be,  ready  to  consent  to  a  motioa 
so  framed.  He  could  not  consent  to  tt, 
because  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  Con- 
laws  were  lo  be  defeoded  as  a  beae6t  to 
the  nation  at  large,  and  be  never  woold 
consent  that  the  knded  interest  aboobj  be 
thns  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  COM 
muntty.  If  the  House  wished  really  to 
inquire  into  the  taxes  and  exemptions 
applicable  to  land,  let  the  motion  be 
preferred  in  proper  terms,  with  refeteoce 
to  protection  as  well  as  burthen,  bot  be 
strongly  object  to  this  invidioiu  mode 
of  singling  one  peculiar  class,  and  tuning 
the  eyes  of  the  public  upon,  and  directing 
the  finger  of  scorn  and  odium  agaiut 
them.  As  one  portion  ofthe  cooiiBanitT, 
the  landed  interest  was  willing  to  snslain 
its  due  share  of  burthens.  Some  Mem- 
bers might  concnr  in  the  opinion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  in  the  doctrine 
that  all  protection  ought  to  be  abolished  ; 
but  if  so,  the  landed  interest  was  not  the 
only  one  which  oogbt  to  be  stripped. 
Why  was  the  propositioa  shaped  in  a  way 
to  include  one  and  omit  all  other  daaaes  T 
He  had  recently  seen  in  the  pnUic  jour- 


nals a  letter  from  a  personage  <H  high  rank 
and  station  in  the  country,  bat  no  was 
known  perhaps  for  nothing  so  mnch  u 
for  his  adhesion  to  the  Anti-Com-law 
League— be  meant  Lord  Kinoaird :  that 
letter  contained  the  following  passage  :^ 

I  find  that  oar  viaws  are  twt  rightly  n^ 
derttood  by  many  landowners,  who  imagine 
that  what  we  contend  (or  ii  the  abolition  of 
the  Corn-laws  alone,  instead  of  oar  advocait. 
ing  (hat  as  being  the  first  step  to  the  abolitioB 
of  all  duties  imposed  for  the  puqMMe  of  pro* 


He  objected  to  be  the  first  i 
objected  to  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee by  which  the  agrienltural  ioteraat 
was  to  be  the  first  to  be  deprived  Oi  pto- 
leclion.  On  that  groand,  if  on  no  Mber, 
he  shoald  resist  the  motion  of  the  boa. 
Member  for  SheEBeld.  That  hon.  Moa- 
ber  had  applied  himself  to  bin  indin- 
dually,  when  he  expressed  an  o|nDioii 
that  even  he  should  not  be  ao  boU— 
perhaps,  ao  obstinate — bat,  at  ^  tnatt^ 
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80  firm,  as  to  contend  that  the  poor-rates 
and  the  national  debt  were  burthens, 
especially  affecting  the  land.  After  that 
sort  of  warning,  be  should  be  alarmed  at 
advancing  anything  on  his  own  authority 
merely,  and  he  was  therefore  happy  to  be 
armed  with  authority  of  much  more  weight 
with  the  hon.  Member.  He  alluded  to  a 
statement  by  a  Member  of  considerable 
power  in  the  House,  but  of  greater  in- 
fluence out  of  it,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Stockport.  That  hon.  Member  had  said, — 

''The  landowner  is  tethered  fast  to  this 
country ;  he  cannot  carry  his  acres  abroad 
with  him ;  the  law  of  England  gives  the  poor 
of  England  the  right  of  subsistence  on  its 
soil ;  and  that  is  the  first  mortgage  upon  the 
landlord's  estate," 

He  should  not  have  ventured  to  state 
it  so  strongly  himself;  and  the  same  high 
authority  went  on  to  say — 

''  But  the  landowner  is  not  oDly  pledged  to 
the  poor,  but  to  the  national  creditor  also.'' 

After  this  point  the  hon.  Member  re- 
ferred to  the  deficit  of  about  five  millions 
in  the  revenue,  and  proceeded  thus  :— 

'^  The  acres  of  the  landowners  are  always 
there,  and  the  Government,  if  hardly  pressed 
for  an  increase  of  the  public  income,  must  take 
from  the  estates  of  the  landlords  ten  shillings 
in  the  pound.*' 

These  were  the  words  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Stockport.  If,  therefore, 
such  a  committee  as  that  now  proposed 
were  unhappily  appointed,  it  would  end 
in  nothing  but  a  conflict  of  talent  be- 
tween hon.  Members  opposite,  for  they 
would,  in  fact,  dispute  about  the  mean> 
ing  of  words.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Sheffield,  who  denied  that  there  were 
any  burthens  peculiar  to  land,  had  shown, 
at  all  events,  that  there  were  burthens 
peculiarly  pressing  upon  land,  and  which 
fell  with  a  heavy  and  undue  weight  upon 
land.  He  had  alluded  to  the  land-tax 
— a  very  usual  topic  among  those  who 
were  opposed  to  the  landed  interest — 
and  he  had  argued  that  it  was  light 
here  compared  with  other  countries. 
The  hon.  Member  had  shown  consider- 
able research  upon  this  point,  and  had 
enlightened  the  House  with  a  good  deal 
of  information,  but  he  had  forgotten  to 
mention  to  what  purposes  in  those  coun- 
tries the  land-tax  was  applied.  He  had 
not  stated  that  it  included  what  are  called 
county-rates,  and  some  portion  of  what 
with  us  were  known  as  poor-rates.  '  I 
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the  county*rate  and  the  poor*rates  were 
added    to    the   land-tax,    it  ivould    be 
found   that    Great  Britain  could  com- 
pete   in    this   respect   with  any  foreign 
country.      He  ingenuously  owned    that 
he  was  not  able,  and  did  not  mean  to 
speak    with    particularity    and  certainty 
upon  this  point ;  but  he  believed  that  the 
reason  why  the  land>tax  seemed  heavy 
abroad  was,  that  it  in  truth  included  seve- 
ral other  imposts.  He  had  now  to  request 
the  peculiar    indulgence  of   the  House 
while  he  made  a  statement  that  respected 
himself  personally.    He  hoped  that  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  would 
plead  his  excuse,  and  that  the  Speaker 
would  be  induced  to  relax  in  some  degree 
the  strictness  of  the  rule  which  allowed 
of  no  reference  to  a  former  debate.  When 
last  the  question  of  the  Corn«laws  was 
before  the  House,  some  particular  obser- 
vations were  directed  to  him  respecting 
his  concerns,  to  which  at  the  time  it  had 
been   absolutely    impossible  for  him  to 
reply.    He  was  happy  to  see  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Cobden)  who  made  those 
observations  in  his  place,  and  for  once  be 
would  ask  that  hon.  Member  a  favour, 
perhaps  the  only  one  he  should  ever  have 
occasion  to  request,  it  was  this — that  when 
he  attacked  him  again,  he  would  not  do 
it  at  so  late  an  hour  of  the  nighty  and 
would  not,  at  the  same  time,  attack  thb 
Prime  Minister  ["  No,  noH.    What  he 
meant  was  that  the  hon.  Member  would 
not  call  up  the  Prime  Minister,  and  he 
assured  the  House  that  he  had  no  other 
meaning.    According  to  usage,  any  Mem- 
ber must  give  way  when  an  individual 
high  in  authority  rose,  and  however  anxi- 
ous he  might  have  been  to  reply,  however 
severely  he  had  been  vexed,  he  could  not 
compete  with  his  right  hon.  Friend  ia 
claiming  the  attention  of  the  House.  Hie 
hon.  Member  for  Stockport  had  imputed 
to  him  what,  if  true,  must  be  considered 
a  very  severe  charge;  and  as  the  hoo. 
Member  belonged  to  an  association  accus- 
tomed to  use  hard  words,  such  as  '^  rob- 
ber,'' '^  plunderer,*'  **  selfish  monopolist,'^ 
&c,  the  hon.  Member  no  doubt  thought 
he  dealt  mildly  with  him  in  the  censure  hie 
passed.    The  charge  was,  that  he  had 
given  wages  below  what  he  ooeht  to  have 
paid  and  was  able  to  pay,  and  from  that 
be  was  anxious  to  relieve  himself.    He 
had,  therefore,    taken  this,  the  earliest 
opportunity  when  the  subject  of  the  Corn- 
laws  was  again'  btiodecedy  and  he  was 
3<3 
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II'.  niiut  rodt^^Uid  Mi<it  tb*:  ifibabitanU  of 

fri  14  'j'i.<:l   |y^V;^;fril  VijU^^f;   U*Ould    U:    mO. 

I'  %«t^j  III  thi»  w:iy  by  tb/:  proc4E;ediri;;« 
ol  %  ^y/'Jv  of  wiiK.'b  X\t<i  bo(K  MfrHibor 
for  ■Si'Ajkp'/fi  '^1*  a  rri(;niU;r — if  ibc 
bon,  M<:r(»U;r  b}'riM:ir  waft  rjOt  tbr: 
\iif.\utu  Who  w<:ril  tbiib':r— for  it  wa»  Uj- 
yodd  'ill  do>«bt  that  p(:r40(i%  frorri  lb':  Ami- 
^/Oin-Uw  \j:4yiui:  did  go  frorn  cotlag*;  lo 
'o»i;jj/i:  il:r^ij;{|.oiit  lb':  vdhijj';,  arnl  tri- 
'I'-j|VOi<r<:'I  lo  *-x';it«r  diw.Ofitirfil.  'i'o  Jifl:- 
v«-f»i  any  flcir'^'-  of  vrrr<-«y,  b"  b;id  KUtfd 
wli.ii  W't>.  i^aid  (II  tlii>.  villit^^''  iO  I  Ik:  1.'i- 
U<ji.f«'r%,  '4fid  b<;  rould  {/o  trilo   friurb   fur- 


t'^i  t  «<'.b  ao  iulKnVf/iif^  vm  ja^tjfiabl'-. 
W«;  d  d  r«ot  tbibk  toat  focb  pj^occ«dir<|;f 
'tf':Tf:  ^u.-tabbi:  r*  iht  fotkrtj  of  Ojb  Hoaie 
of  <^,titNtOfi\i  ^tA^  bo««i:T<rr  Erjocb  it  might 
U  adftpud  t/j  tbe  babit«  of  tbe  K^iety  of 
wbich  \Xfi  boD.  Member  for  iiwAyoiX  wm 
a  mtuthfif.  It  va*  not  euftooiafj  ia  ihat 
Hog»«^  He  fbooid  speak  to  the  boo. 
JAtm^^T  a9  ft  Mefliber  of  Pariianurat,  and 
in  »'icb  a  munutr  aa  tbe  boo.  Menber  bad 
a  ri^t  to  expect  from  bim  aa  tbe  repre- 
tenUtiV,  of  an  importaat  commooitj,  and 
alto  from  tbat  common  courteiy  wbich 
wa«  in  conformity  with  tbe  uiagje*  of  ifaat 
Hooie.  He  iroald  here  revert  to  tbe  sob* 
ject  h^i  vai  tpeakiog;  on,  Tbe  whole  of 
ibo  T.llagtri  bad  tbe  privilege;  of  cutting 
«>•  rnucb  turf  for  firing  ai  they  chote*  and 
this  wai  no  trifling  advantage,  as  it  made 
a  moU  excellent  fire:  indeed  so  eood, 
tbiit  be  preferred  it  bimself  to  a  coal  fire. 
A^ain,  tbe  whole  of  tbe  labouren  on  bis 
property  in  that  part  of  the  conntij  occo- 
pi':d  Cittages  rent  free.  Now  he  admittefJ, 
that  to  a  person  going  from  tbe  manufac- 
turing districts,  or  from  tbe  environs  of  tbe 
rn<;tropoli«,  these  cottages  might  not  ap- 
p';ar  the  ro^At  desirable  kind  of  residences, 
but  it  sboold  \je  recoIlecU:d,  that  the  cot- 
Vd'^i'%  were  very  often  regarded  as  the  pro- 
p'rrty  of  those  who  occupied  tbern,  and 
tbijt  they  w(:fit  down  in  the  same  familiirs 
from  fallurr  to  kou  for  genera  I  i^/ns,  and  if 
any  afi^rnpt  was  made  lo  intf'rfere  with 
9  C  2 
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tbem,  it  might  be  attended  with  great 
mischief.  In  the  next  parish  to  his  own 
resided  the  occupier  of  a  large  farm,  who 
had  addressed  a  letter  to  him  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  observations  which  the  hon. 
Meniber  for  Stocicport  had  been  pleased  to 
make  respecting  the  condition  of  the  Dor- 
setshire labourers;  but  as  this  letter  had 
been  published  in  the  newspapers,  he  did 
not  know  that  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  read  it.  The  farmers  of  Dorset- 
shire were  so  pleased  with  this  letter,  that 
they  had  had  it  printed  ;  but  the  title 
which  they  had  affixed  to  it  was  so  offen- 
sive, that  he  would  not  give  it ;  but  it  was 
considered  in  his  neighbourhood  as  a  most 
able  and  correct  answer  to  the  statements 
and  allegations  put  forth  by  the  Anti- 
Cdrn-law  League.  The  person  who  wrote 
this  paper  signed  his  name  to  it,  which 
was  Thomas  Hunt,  and  he  was  well 
known  in  the  country  as  a  good  farmer 
and  a  man  of  very  considerable  talent  and 
information.  He  stated  in  this  letter  that 
the  statements  which  had  been  made  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Stockport  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  labourers  on  his  (Mr. 
Bankes's)  estate,  were  decidedly  the  re- 
verse of  the  fact.  He  went  on  to  say 
that  he  occupied  a  farm  of  600  acres, 
within  two  miles  of  the  residence  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dorsetshire,  and  that  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  situation  of 
the  labouring  classes,  and  that  he  could 
deny  that  they  received  less  wages  than 
other  labourers.  Taking  them  throughout 
none  received  less  than  Ss,  a  week,  and  in 
addition  they  occupied  cottages  rent  free, 
and  each  had  a  portion  of  land  for  pota- 
toes, which  was  ploughed  for  them  without 
charge.  They  aUo  were  enabled  to  pur- 
chase corn  at  6$.  a  bushel,  whatever  the 
price  might  be  in  the  market.  This  was 
with  reference  to  the  wages  paid  to 
labourers  in  constant  employ ;  but  those 
who  were  engaged  at  piece-work  obtained 
great  additional  advantages.  He  would 
not  go  into  further  statements  on  this  part 
of  the  subject,  unless  he  was  called  upon 
to  do  so  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Stockport. 
Another  charge  which  was  made  respect- 
ing the  labourers  on  his  estate  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Stockport  was,  that  the  la- 
bourers not  only  were  the  worst  paid,  but 
that  they  were  the  most  neglected  in  the 
neighbourhood,  both  in  point  of  clothing 
and  medicine,  and  that  they  were  the  most 
ignorant.  Now,  if  he  felt  a  difficulty  in 
speaking  on  the  former  charge,  that  dif- 


Bciilty  was  greatly  increased  when  toch 
an  accusatioil  as  that  just  made,  was 
brought  forward.  He  was  aa  folly  sen- 
sible as  any  one  could  be  of  the  boundeo 
duty  of  those  who  possessed  the  means, 
and  when  placed  in  the  relative  situation 
in  which  be  was  with  respect  to  these 
persons,  to  devote  any  superfluities  that  he 
might  be  possessed  of  to  the  alleviation 
of  the  condition,  and  to  the  promotion  of 
the  best  interests  of  those  with  whom  be 
was  thus  connected.  He  was  fully  aware 
that  if  our  charity  lost  all  its  grace,  it  was 
when  the  bestower  chose  to  make  koowo 
his  bounty ;  but  he  trusted  that  the 
House,  under  the  peculiar  circorostancet 
in  which  he  was  placed,  and  after  the 
charge  which  had  been  made  against  him, 
would  allow  him  to  say  a  few  words  io  ex- 
planation. He  could  assure  hon.  Membera 
that  nothing  should  have  induced  bim  to 
have  uttered  a  word  on  the  subject,  had 
he  not  felt  himself  imperatively  called 
upon  to  do  so  by  the  observations  which 
had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  for 
Stockport.  He  would  state  to  the  House 
what  happened  last  autumn  ;  and  he  could 
assure  it  that  it  took  place,  not  from  any 
contemplated  attack  on  him  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Stockport  or  the  Anti-Corn- 
law  League,  for  at  that  period  nothing 
had  occurred  which  could  lead  bim  to 
believe  that  any  attack  would  be  made  on 
him.  In  November,  he  left  an  estate  on 
which  he  was  stopping,  and  went  to  the 
place  where  the  principal  part  of  his  pro- 
perty was  situated,  and  he  did  so  because 
he  believed  that  an  early  and  severe  winter 
was  about  to  set  in,  and  he  was  anxkuM 
to  be  on  the  spot  to  superintend  the  dis* 
tribution  of  relief  to  the  poor  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood. Immediately  on  his  arrival 
on  his  property,  he  desired  his  steward 
to  prepare  lists  of  every  poor  person, 
and  of  every  poor  child  on  his  estate* 
lie  was  greatly  pleased  to  receive  such  a 
list  on  the  next  morning  from  his  steward, 
who  bad  prepared  it  in  anticipation.  Im- 
mediately after  this,  every  one  of  these 
poor  persons  was  relieved  by  the  ladies  of 
his  family,  who  went  personally  round  to 
relieve  them.  Now,  if  in  the  month  of 
January,  when  the  hon.  Member's  sptee 
and  informers  visited  his  estate,  the  cloth- 
ing of  the  poor  in  his  neighbourhood 
was  in  so  bad  a  condition,  it  was  greatly 
to  the  discredit  of  Manchester,  because  it 
chiefly  came  from  that  place.  At  the 
same  time  he  must  add,  that  H  did  sol 
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follow  that  he  followed  the  maxim  of 
the  Gentlemen  opposite,  and  bought  at 
the  cheapest  market,  but  the  farious 
articles  required  were  bought  of  the  small 
traders  in  the  country  towns,  who,  he 
conceived,  had  a  right  to  look  for  a  proper 
share  of  patronage  from  those  who  lived 
in  their  neighbourhood.  If  the  hon. 
Member  pleased,  he  would  place  a  list 
of  the  articles  so  purchased  and  distri- 
buted in  the  hands  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber— he  would  not  state  the  amount  thus 
given  away ;  but  he  might  observe,  that 
the  number  of  those  who  did  so  obtain 
relief  was  not  far  short  of  some  hundreds. 
As  to  what  the  hon.  Member  said,  as 
to  these  labourers  being  the  worst  edu- 
cated in  the  country,  he  could  only  say, 
that  if  the  person  who  sent  such  an  ac- 
count from  his  district,  made  any  such 
statement,  that  person  must  have  per- 
verted the  truth  or  concealed  it,  for  great 
efforts  had  been  made  for  a  long  time  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  education  in  his 
neighbourhood.  He  held  in  his  hand  the 
list  of  the  subscribers  to  two  schools  on 
his  property,  and  at  the  head  of  one  of 
them  was  the  name  of  the  individual 
whose  duty  it  chiefly  was  to  support  it, 
who  was  a  subscriber  for  250/. ;  now 
this  certainly  could  not  be  said  to  be 
given  as  a  county  Member.  In  the  next 
place,  it  was  stated  that  the  same  indi- 
vidual had  lent  the  further  sum  of  600/. 
without  the  payment  of  interest,  to  the 
building  fund  of  the  school,  and  this 
without  the  slightest  prospect  of  return. 
He  might  say,  that  nearly  the  same  cir- 
cumstances were  connected  with  the 
other  school.  He  would  only  add,  that 
he  was  an  annual  subscriber  to  six 
schools  in  that  neighbourhood.  There 
was  a  seventh;  but  that  it  might  be 
said  he  subscribed  to  as  one  of  the 
county  Members.  He  was  extremely  re- 
luctant to  mention  these  circumstances, 
but  they  were  almost  extorted  from 
him.  He  did  not  pretend  to  say  that,  in 
what  he  had  mentioned,  he  had  even  done 
his  duty,  or  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied ; 
but  he  repelled  the  charge  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Stockport,  that  the  peasantry 
of  his  -neighbourhood  were  grossly  igno- 
rant, and  that  nothing  had  been  done  for 
the  promotion  of  education  amongst  them. 
But  was  it  to  be  borne  that  even  if  the 
peasantry  were  in  a  state. of  ignorance 
greater  than  was  to  be  met  with  in  other 
districtSi  that  an;  member  of  this  aoeielj 


which  had  so  jmuch  agitated  the  country, 
should  make  a  charge  of  this  kind,  heavy 
and  severe  as  he  should  have  felt  it  to  be 
if  it  had  been  in  any  degree  tme^  It  had 
struck  him  with  some  surprise  that,  sob- 
sequent  to  the  former  debate,  when  large 
bodies  of  persons  thought  it  fit  or  neces^ 
sary  to  congratulate  .the  hon.  Member  for 
Stockport  as  .to  the  figure  which  he  hs^l 
displayed  in  that  House,  and  on  the  im'- 
pression  which  he  had  made,  thi^t  it  was 
rather  infelicitous  that  the  first  ground 
of  congratulation  to  the  hon.  Member 
was  on  his  stern  regard  to  justice.  Was 
it,  he  would  ask,  from  a  stern  regard  to 
justice  that  the  hon.  Member  proceeded 
to  censure  before  he  collected  even  the 
evidence?  Was  such  a  proceeding  con- 
sistent with  any  equitable  or  Christian 
feeling,  or  .was  it  a  way  in  which  thjs 
debates  should  be  carried  on  in  that 
House,  involving  such  eerious  charges 
against  the  characters  of  individuals  ?  If 
such  were  the  hon.  Member's  notions.of.a 
stern  sense  of  justice,  he  hoped  that  it 
was  a  description  of  justice  with  which 
he  should  not  often  be  brought  into  con- 
tact. He  hoped  that  he  had  now  said 
sufficient  to  vindicate  himself  from  the 
mistakes  into  which  the  hon.  Member  had 
fallen,  for  still  he  should  feel  himself 
bound  to  suppose  them  to  be  such.  He 
begged,  however,  once  more  to  guard  the 
House  from  supposing .  that  in  what  he 
had  done  be  claimed  any  merit  to  himself; 
for  all  that  he  wished  to  show  was,  that 
the  labourers  in  his  part  of.  the  country 
were  not  precisely  in  the  situation  in 
which  they  had  been  described  to  be,  or 
that  they  were  worse  educated  than  in  the 
surrounding  districts.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, pretend  to  say  that  they  were  io  a 
better  condition  than  in  other  parts.  He 
had  been  told  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
county  wages  were  higher  than  in  ,his 
neighbourhood:  he  hoped  that  this  was 
the  case,  and  that  they  would  continue 
high.  He  flattered  himself  that  he  had 
now  sufficiently .  disposed  of  all  thefe 
charges ;  but  there  were  still  a  few  other 
points  with  respect  to  which  he  wished  to 
make  some  observations.  As  for  the  line 
of  conduct  taken  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Stockport,  who  had  been  elected  by, a 
large  constitaency,  and  who  was  distin- 
guished for  his  eminent  talent,  he  woold 
only  say  that  he  felt  called  upon  to  give 
an  answer  to  all  the  qnestions  which,  ap* 
plied  to. tho.Mtiiatioa  of^his  piopertj. 
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There  was  one  questiOD  which  the  hon. 
Member,  howe?er,had  put  to  him,  which  he 
did  not  think  was  altogether  fair,  he  meant 
when  the  hon.  Member  uked  him  what 
he  would  say  at  the  next  agricultural 
dinner  at  BUndford.  In  reply,  however, 
he  would  observe  that  he  could  not  exactly 
tell,  for  the  hon.  Member  for  Stockport 
might  be  there  himself.  The  hon.  Mem* 
ber  bad  said  in  his  speech  on  the  former 
occasion,  that  at  the  next  dinner  one  black 
sheep  would  be  there>  and  he  had  told 
the  House  what  he  would  say.  Now  he 
would  just  state  what  he  would  say  in 
answer,  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  did  make 
his  promised  observation.  The  hon. 
Member  had  alluded  to  what  he  said 
about  the  sun  gilding  the  spire  of  the 
church,  and  the  dome  of  the  palace,  and 
the  thatch  of  the  cottage ;  and  the  hon. 
Member  added,  that  the  black  sheep  he 
alluded  to  would  get  up  and  add,  ihat  it 
also  shone  on  the  chimney  of  the  land- 
lord. Now,  if  he  heard  any  such  observa* 
tion  at  that  dinner  from  the  hon.  Member, 
he  would  say  yes,  and  the  factory  chimney 
too— that  tall,  gawky,  ugly  chimney,  which 
poured  forth  volumes  of  smoke  —  that 
chimney  to  which  might  appropriately  be 
applied  the  lines, — 

'*  The  *  tasteless '  column  poinliog  to  the  skies, 
Like  a  tall  bully  lifts  its  head  and  lies.'' 

It  might  be  his  duty,  as  chairman  of 
that  dinner,  to  propose  a  health.  He 
might  have  to  say  he  had  to  propose  a 
toast  in  honour  of  a  distinguished  indi- 
vidual who  was  present,  and  who  was  no 
personal  friend  of  his,  but  as  he  was  the 
son  of  a  farmer,  and  was  descended  from 
a  long  line  of  Sussex  yeomanry,  he  came 
among  them  in  sheep's  clothing.  The 
hon.  Member  had  also  said  that  he  would 
put  the  agriculturists  on  their  defence, 
and  should  call  upon  them  to  show  the 
benefit  which  protection  had  conferred  on 
agriculture.  His  answer  was,  that  pro- 
tection had  brought  thousands  and  thou 
sands  of  acres  into  cultivation,  which 
never  could  have  taken  place  but  for 
protection,  and  the  labourers  who  tilled 
it,  therefore,  never  could  have  been  em- 
ployed. The  culture  and  enclosure  of 
waste  land  had  been  going  on  rapidly  for 
years,  until  the  present  check  was  put 
upon  it,  and  until  means  were  founa  of 
inspiriting  the  agriculturists  with  confi- 
dence, a  stop  woold  bo  put  to  its  progress. 
He  recollected  iraf  elling  from  bis  fatlier*s 


bouse  to  LoodoBy  which  was  about  100 
miles,  at  a  time  when  there  was  forty 
miles  of  waste  land  to  be  loen,  and  now 
there  was  not  ten  miles*  No  land  could 
have  fo^'merly  looked  more  unpromising 
and  more  hopeless  than  ihb  laod  in  Dor* 
setshire,  Hampshire,  and  Surrey,  but  tu 
travelling  this  road  now,  It  would  be  setu 
that  villages  had  sprung  up,  and  thou- 
sands of  husbandmen  wereenployed  on 
it.  If  the  hon.  Member  had  been  in  Dor- 
setshire,  he  most  have  been  nucb  struck 
with  surprise  at  the  desolate  state  of 
some  of  the  land  on  the  entrance  of  that 
county,  but  it  was  not  worse  than  much  of 
that  now  under  profitable  cultivation.  In 
the  union  in  which  he  lived,  ht  knew  that 
a  few  weeks  ago  there  was  not  a  single 
able-bodied  labourer  on  the  rates,  and 
this  was  the  effect  of  the  endoeure  of 
waste  lands,  which  it  was  the  object  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield's  motion  to 
put  a  stop  to.  To-morrow  night  that 
dangerous  body  the  Anti*Com-law  League 
were  to  remove  to  a  larger  scale  of  agita* 
tion,  and  were  to  apoear  at  the  firat 
theatre  of  the  town.  On  that  occuaioB, 
the  hon.  Member  for  Stockport  wac  to 
take  his  benetit,  and  waa  to  be  the  lion  of 
the  show.  He  wished  to.  call  the  auen- 
tion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  the  money  collected  by  this  bodf  •  He 
should  like  to  know  where  it  was  lodged, 
as  it  would  enable  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  apply  for  the  income-tax. 
They  were  told,  that  this  year  the  fund 
collected  was  50,000/.,  and  next  year  it 
would  be  100,0001.  which,  Uken  at  the 
medium  of  the  two  years  would  five 
75,000/.  to  be  rated  to  the  tax.  With 
respect  to  associations  generally,  he  would 
not  give  any  opinion  of  his  own,  but  would 
refer  to  some  expressions  which  he  found 
on  the  subject  in  a  debate  which  took 
place  in  1825.    The  first  quotation 


**  The  House  would  bear  in  mind  that  this 
associatioD,  though  a  public  body,  differed 
from  most  public  meetings  in  thb  point — that 
they  were  all  of  one  mind.  There  was  no 
competitioQ  of  opinion  ;  no  opposing  voice 
was  heard.  Kvtry  speech  was  previously  aN 
raoged,  and  every  decision  wis  unanimous. 
Indeed,  if  any  unhappy  adversary  bad  the 
hardihood  to  present  himtelf,  be  would  most 
probably  get  a  reception  which  would  prevent 
any  repetition.  Formed  as  such  a  body  was, 
there  was  a  danger  in  the  indtfinile  qualities 
of  its  constituency,  and  in  its  indefinite  don^ 
tion.  Under  different  circumstaAceSy  the 
kkleness  of  the  multitude  might  opaiuaa  in  a 
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check  to  the  probable  evil  results  of  snob  an  would  abdicate  ibeir  legislative  fimctions  alto^ 
association ;  but  he  was  compelled,  with  re-  gether.  It  seamed  necessary  to  approach  this 
grety  to  say,  that  a  most  influential  body,  whose  argument  in  the  first  plaM,  before  he  pro- 
duty  it  was  to  impart  religious  consolation,  ceeded  to  any  other  observations ;  for  if  the 
and  to  keep  themselves  apsrt  from  political  principle  were  once  accepted,  where  was  its 
contention,  not  only  enconraged,  but  assumed  application  to  terminate  f  Where  were  tlK»e 
a  part  of  its  powers.  Next,  in  upholding  that  associations  lo  end  ?  There  were  many  peiw 
association  were  to  be  found  men  of  disap*  sons  who  considered  the  representation  of  the 
pointed  ambition  and  considerable  talents,  people  in  Parliament  to  be  so  bad  and  impeiw 
who  exerted  themselves,  no  matter  whether  on  feet,  that  a  luf%  portion  of  the  people  were 
real  or  imaginary  grievances,  in  exciting  the  deprived  of  their  rights.  Now,  tlmt  might  be 
public  feeling  against  the  Government ;  and  considered  a  grievance,  and  a  grievance  of  a 
in  inflaming  the  population  against  the  laws,  very  heavy  kind ;  and,  if  the  argument  he  had 
and  what  they  described  a  pr^igal  and  cor-  allied  to  vras  to  be  iidmitted,  why  might  not 
rupt  administration  of  them.^  the  country  expect  an  association  for  the  pur- 

And  again,  subsequemly  w«.  the  fol-  S^gi^-S.^^^KIL'l'tSdlrilSS 

lowing  passage  . —  sequence  of  such  a  system  he  knew  not ;  but 

Now,  he  thought  that  no  man  who  under-  ^^  ^^^  wpon  ^  ^ou.  Gentlemen,  who  ex- 
stood  the  constituUon  of  the  country,  could  pressed  by  their  cheers  their  willingness  to 
contemplate  the  levying  of  money  upon  his  "^ave  such  associaUons,  that  if  they  admitted 
Majesty's  subjecU  by  an  irresponsible  body,  the  pnnaple  in  one  case,  they  must  expect 
lo  be  applied  to  objects  not  previously  de-  associations  for  the  removal  of  every  real  or 
fined,  but  at  the  discretion  of  the  self-consti-  apposed  grievance ;  and  if  P^liament  shonld 
tuted  authority  by  which  such  money  was  afterwards  think  of  putting  an  end  to  then, 
called  for,  with  any  other  feeling  than  that  of  ^e  answer  vrould  be,  that  the  subjecU  of  the 
unequivocal  disapprobation."  country,  and  not  lU  Legislature,  were  the 

proper  judges  of  those  grievances,  and  of  the 

This  was  the  language  of  his  right  hoo.  propriety  of  iIm  neasores  to  be  taken  to  re- 
Friend,  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  dress  them.  T1»t,  however,  was  not  his  read. 
Exchequer,  in  introducing  the  bill  against  jog  f^  **»  >»^-  H«.  conceived  Parliament  to 
illpp-al  ls«oriftliona  in  Ireland  The  next  ^  ***•  ^^^  conetitttUomd  judge  of  these  nat- 
illegal  associations  in  Ireland.     lT»e  next  t„  ^^n^  jf  4^^  Pariiament  thought  a  law  o«ght 

opinion  he  should  quote  was  that  of  the  to  be  continued,  those  who  ftmSed  themeelm 

right  hon.  Baronet  now  at  the  bead  of  the  aggrieved  by  it  must  not  resort  to  unoonstita- 

Government :—  tional  measures  to  procure  its  abolition.  They 

"He  would  fint  notice  an  argnment  that  "Ik^*  f^^^'Vl^  "» '^l/^flT*!!!- **" 

had  been  made  use  of,  in  the  citt«e  of  this  gne„»ce«  to  Pariiament,  aod  tW  petniona 

discussion,  by  an  hon.  Member,  the  effect  of  '^P'"*"^??*^'  J^  ^  '^t"  "^  "»- 

which,  if   t  were  well  founded/would  be  to  "'»«f«» •.,»«»   ^^^T^  *?^  *^«»» 

take  away  from  Go»emment,  ^r  from  Pariia.  '*»   «>"'?'/  'i,'^'"*,'^^  ^^  *f  '^ 

ment  rather,  all  right  of  interference  in  tlia  *•,»«»  «»depeiidenU^r    of  it.  anthontr.  and 

case  of  associations  that  might  be  deemed  iU  ""'J'  accoidwg  to  theu  own  free  pleaaure." 
legal.     TIte  hon.  Gentleman  bad  ezpietsly       These  were  the  words  of  the  right  hon 

said,  <  he  would  not  vindicate  the  acts  of  the  Member  for  Tamworth  io  1826,  and  ther 

Catholic  Association ;  he  thought  them  to  be,  «u«t|.  described  the  uwHMtioa  now  in 

in  many  respecu,  indefensible,  and  he  could  _„,^  [Ckeml  The  noble  Member  for 

not  stand   forward  as  their  advocate.'    But  3^^  |.v«bwwj^«o  uuww  iwwmubi  iwr 

still  that  hon.  Gentleman  conceived,  that  die  p«>«»«rtana  ebeeied ;  m  lefecenee,  per- 

hands  of  the  House  wei«  tied  up— that  these  h«Pf>  to  the  areUMtence  that  the  asao- 

people  laboured  under  such  a  grievance,  as  ciation  thas  oensured  by  ParliaaMot  in 

took  from  the  House  all  right  of  interference  1825  did  in  the  end  succeed.    He  wonld 

with  their  proceedings ;  those  proceedings  beg,  then,  to  recall  the  recollection  of  the 

being  adnuited,  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  him-  Ho„,g  ^  another  association,  whidi  did 

ro  Vere'^alt ':nfo?;dl  th^?-  d^itraS^nl  -0.  sncceal  in  the  end,  though  it  p«d,eed 

ill  that  House,  on  this  or  any  other  subject.  K'«*^  excilemeDt  snd  popalar  oonuMUon 

If  that  doctrine  was  to  prevail,  it  must  follow  w  iU  progreis.     Id  1778,  there  was  ano* 

that  the  subjects  of  this  country,  if  they  shouhl  tber  aasoeiatioD — not  z  Cathoiie  bot  a 

imagine  themselves  to  be  suffering  under  a  Protestant  asBOCtaUoD,  which  ooasisted  of 

grievance  of  this  or  any  other  kind,  might  re-  amiable  and  religions  parsonSf  bot  at« 

sort  to  unconstitutional  measures  for  their  re-  ^^^  ym^  obsemlioo  Witil  it  chosa 

dress;  which  measures,  however,  ParUament  j^^   q^         q^  j^  ^^      ^ 

could  not  interpose  to  check,  until  those  gnev.  TZ^  X      Zv^^^jl  ]a,  •     ..    J^     t 

ances  should  have  been  first  removed,  liow,  1779  they  diraetod  thsiT  altentKm  to  th# 

he  maintained,  Uiat  from  the  moment  PsrUa-  ^peu  of  a  pailiCQiar  law,  and  Aay  ehoaa 

ment  recognised  such  a  doctnne  as  thisy  thsf  Lm  OeolfO  CkntMB  ai  tfaair  * 
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cording  to  the  account  gifen  of  the  matter 
by  Mr.  Kenyon,  afterwards  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice — because  they  thought  that  as  he 
was  a  man  of  high  character,  of  blameless 
life  and  conversation,  of  moral  and  religi- 
ous habits,  their  having  him  at  their  head 
would  give  weight  to  their  deliberations ; 
and  if  be  carried  their  representations  to 
the  foot  of  the  Throne,  he  was  sure  to  be 
attended  to.  The  transactions  of  1780 
he  need  not  particularise.  The  course 
which  that  society  pursued  was  to  meet  at 
different  large  balls  within  the  metropolis 
— Coachmakers'  Hall  being  their  chief 
place  of  meeting;  but  it  never  occurred 
to  them  that  it  would  be  legal  for  that 
purpose  to  hire  a  theatre — they  never 
hired  Drury-lane  Theatre  for  their  meet- 
ing— but  when  they  became  too  numerous 
for  the  size  of  their  buildings,  they  met  in 
the  open  air,  in  St.  George's  Fields,  and 
the  reasons  for  which  they  met  were  re- 
markable. The  resolution  appointing  that 
meeting  was  as  follows  : — 

**  Resolved — ^That  this  association  do  meet 
on  Friday  next,  the  12th  of  July,  to  consider 
the  most  prudent  and  respectful  manner  of 
attending  their  petition,  which  is  to  be  pre- 
sented on  that  day  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons." 

That  was  very  different  from  the  tone 
adopted  by  the  Anti  Corn-law  League. 
The  results  were  but  too  well  known  ;  the 
Solicitor-general,  at  the  subsequent  trial 
of  the  rioters,  stated  that  during  a  con- 
siderable part  of  that  afternoon  there  was 
not  one  of  the  Members  in  that  House 
who  could  feel  confident  that  he  would 
leave  the  House  alive.  The  Lords  and 
the  Bishops  were  also  attacked.  In  the 
night,  some  of  the  Catholic  chapels  were 
attacked.  Still  the  Government  did  no- 
thing. On  the  Saturday  all  seemed  to  be 
quiet,  and  the  Government  almost  con- 
gratulated itself  that  it  had  done  nothing. 
On  Sunday,  however,  it  broke  out  again, 
and  for  a  week  from  that  time  the  whole 
of  the  metropolis  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
mob.  The  King  was  in  his  palace ;  the 
Commander-in.Chief  was  at  Whitehall ; 
but  the  only  man,  he  believed,  who  showed 
any  personal  courage,  and  even  common 
prudence,  on  that  occasion,  was  the  Sove- 
reign, whom  the  Anti  Corn-law  League 
described  in  one  of  their  papers  as  "  Stupid 
George  the  Third."  The  Anti  Corn-law 
League  was  pursuing  the  same  coarse 
now,  which  had  been  pursued  by  the 
AsiociatioQ  of  1778  in  its  outset ;  meetiug 


in  large  rooms,  and  coHecting  petitiona  to 
be  brought  with  great  eflTect  before  the 
House;  but  the  present  association  waa 
certainly  going  much  beyond  that  of  1778, 
in  thus  announcing  a  public  meeting  in  a 
public  theatre.  He  would  put  it  to  the 
House  and  to  the  Govemmenty  whether 
this  was  not  a  subject  fit  for  the  consider- 
ation of  Parliament,  seeing,  as  they  did, 
that  from  day  to  day  some  new  attempt 
was  made,  some  new  expedient  for  getting 
up  public  interest  and  public  ejicitenent. 
Public  excitement  was  what  the  League 
professedly  and  publicly  desired;  their 
complaint  was,  that  hitherto  they  had  not 
been  able  to  produce  this  excitement; 
and,  accordingly,  first  one  scheme  and 
then  another  was  resorted  to,  and  now 
they  were  about  to  try  a  public  theatre. 
One  thing  was  quite  certain,  that  until 
they  had  produced  it,  they  would  not 
come  before  the  House  practically  with  a 
proposition  as  to  the  Corn-laws.  It  was 
the  absence  of  the  required  excitement 
that  had  occasioned  the  postponement  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dumfries'  notice ;  it 
was  this  that  had  caused  the  postponement 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton's 
motion  on  the  Corn- laws;  for  the  League 
were  conscious  that  at  this  moment  there 
was  no  feeling  in  unison  with  theirs 
throughout  the  metropolis,  and  very  little 
throughout  the  country  at  large.  He 
could  not  refrain  from  humbly  submitting 
to  his  right  hon.  Friends  that  this  was  a 
matter  not  unworthy  of  their  consideration, 
and  as  far  as  regarded  the  subject  publicly, 
he  was  quite  content  to  leave  it  entirely  to 
their  opinion.  As  to  matters  affecting 
those  who,  like  himself,  desired  to  live 
quietly  and  safely  among  their  tenantry  in 
the  country,  the  Ministry  had  not  the 
power  of  knowing,  as  he  and  other  gen- 
tlemen in  the  country  had,  the  enormous 
extent  of  mischief  which  might  be  pro- 
duced— which  was  attempted  to  be  pro- 
duced, at  this  present  time,  by  the  emis- 
saries of  this  League.  He  did  not  com- 
plain that  the  emissaries  of  this  League, 
in  his  own  neighbourhood,  had  endeavoured 
to  shake  any  influence  he  might  have  there, 
or  taken  steps  to  prevent,  if  possible,  hit 
future  return.  He  cared  not  for  that,  and 
he  would  further  tell  the  hon.  Member 
for  Stockport,  that  if  he  could  influence 
public  opinion  against  Gentlemen  who 
ditfered  from  him,  there  was  no  seat  so 
much  in  danger  as  his  (Mr.  Banket*)  own  i 
for  bit  teat  depended  entirely  on  pnbiie 
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opiDiODj  and  he  desired  to  retain  it  only 
so  long  as  public  opinion  went  with  him. 
He  had  no  reason  to  seek  for  any  Minis- 
terial support  in  the  county  which  he 
represented  ;  but  he  looked  to  Ministers 
for  the  peace  of  his  private  life— for  the 
comfort,  happiness,  and  welfare  of  the 
peasantry  who  lived  around  him.  He 
looked  to  them  to  drive  away,  by  some 
means  or  other,  this  new  mode  of  sending 
emissaries  throughout  the  country,  paid 
emissaries;  for  such  were  avowed  and 
boasted  of  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Stock* 
port.  It  was  of  this  he  complained ;  and 
it  was  from  this  he  intreated  the  Govern- 
ment to  protect  the  country;  as  one  of 
their  fellow  citizens,  as  a  faithful  and  duti- 
ful subject  of  the  Crown,  he  asked,  he 
besought,  he  demanded  this  at  the  hands 
of  her  Majesty's  Ministers.  The  hon. 
Member  concluded  by  moving, 

'^That  it  is  expedient,  as  a  remedy  for  a 
state  of  anxiety,  embarrassing  and  unfair  to 
the  agriculturists,  and  injurious  to  commerce, 
that  the  attention  of  this  House  be  directed 
to  the  continued  existence  of  associations, 
which,  in  matters  affecting  agriculture  and 
commerce,  pretend  to  influence  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Legislature,  and  which,  by  their 
combination  and  by  their  proceedings,  are  at 
once  dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  and  in- 
consistent with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.'^ 

Mr.  Cobden  was  very  sorry  that  for  a 
single  moment,  he  should  divert  the 
attention  of  the  House  from  a  question 
of  paramount  importance  to  one  which 
bore  much  of  a  personal  character.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down, 
had  totally  misunderstood  him,  if  he 
thought  for  one  moment,  that  he  (Mr. 
Cobden)  was  so  bad  a  ^ tactician,  even 
were  he  not  restrained  by  a  sense  of  just- 
ice, as  to  make  this  great  national  ques- 
tion a  mere  vehicle  for  personal  alterca* 
tion.  He  had  told  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dorsetshire  what  the  labourers  in  his 
county— what  the  labourers,  indeed,  on 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  own  estates  there — 
were  paid ;  but  he  had  not  charged  him 
with  giving  them  less  wages  than  other 
people  did.  Did  the  hon.  Gentleman 
suppose,  that  they  who  employed  labour- 
ers could  give  what  wages  they  pleased? 
He  had  heard  such  a  doctrine  at  agricul- 
tural dinners  from  those  who  were  occo- 
pying  the  chair,  but  in  the  part  of  the 
country  from  which  he  came,  such  a  doc- 
trine would  not  be  listened  to  for  an  in- 
stant; it  was  not  there  imaginedt  that 


thoae  who  lived  on  the  profits  of  labour 
had  the  power  of  dispensing  to  their  la- 
bourers jdst  what  amount  they  pleased. 
He  bad  meant  no  attack  personally  on  the 
hon.  Member;  bot  when  hon.  Gentlemen 
came  down  to  the  Hoose  to  support  laws 
which  they  had  passed  professedly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  labourers  on  their  estates, 
and  of  the  whole  class  of  agricultural 
labourers,  he  and  those  who  thought  with 
him,  had  a  right  to  tell  these  hon.  Gen« 
tlemen  and  the  country  at  large,  that  th^e 
labourers  were,  in  point  of  fact,  getting 
less  wages  than  were  being  paid  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  for  the  same 
amount  of  labour..  It  was  not  the  hon. 
Gentleman  he  had  attacked ;  it  was  not 
him  he  spoke  against ;  it  was  the  system 
supported  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  which 
he  assailed,  and  upon  which  he  charged 
the  great  evil  that  the  agricultural  labmir* 
ers  were  not  better  paid  than  they  were. 
It  was  this  system  which  was  destroying 
the  trade  of  the  seaport  towns,  for  in- 
stance, in  which  the  men  of  Dorsetshire 
were  immediately  interested.  There  was 
Poole,  whkrh  might  be  a  flourishing  sea* 
port  town,  and  ought  to  be  so,  and  which, 
f  it  were  wo,  might  give  greatly  increased 
impetus  to  the  agricultural  industry  of  the 
country,  how  had  its  trade  been  injured  by 
the  operation  of  this  miserable  law,  and 
how  had  Dorsetshire  itself,  altogether, 
which,  from  its  superior  maritime  position, 
ought,  under  a  proper  state  of  things,  to 
be  one  of  the  most  flourishing  counties  in 
England,  suffered  from  this  same  law  ? 
As  to  the  declaration  of  the  hon.  Qentle- 
roan  respecting  wages,  he  was  sornr  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  not  told  the  House 
something  on  his  own  authority.  Why 
had  hot  the  hon.  Gentleman,  if  he  would 
persut  in  making  this  a  personal  matter, 
told  the  House,  on  his  personal  authority, 
what  wages  were  actually  paid  on  his  own 
estates !  But  no ;  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  read  Tarious  letters,  telling  them,  what 
was  paid  for  certain  descriptions  of  la- 
bour ;  now  he  was,  as  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  observed,  a  farmer's  son,  and  ha 
knew  that  it  was  a  most  falladoua  thing 
to  rely  upon  what  particular  men  wero 
earning  in  particular  placet,  under  parti* 
cular  circumstances.  What  th^  wanted 
to  know  from  the  hon.  Member  m  Doiiet 
was,  what  were  the  average  wages  of  la« 
bourers  in  Dorsetshire  t  and,  in  the  tin 
sence  of  inCnrmatioo  fironi  the  hon.  Oen- 
tlemaoi  he  ufoold  now  atato  to  hfan/  and 
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to  tbe  House,  and  to  the  couDtry,  that  ia 
what  he  had  said  tome  time  ago,  as  to 
the  payment  of  lahour  in  Dorsetshire,  he 
had  overstated  the  real  amount;  for, 
whereas  he  had  said,  that  the  average 
of  wages  was  8f.  a- week,  he  had  since 
been  informed,  on  the  best  authority,  that 
wages  there  varied  between  6s.  and  B$, 
a-week,  for  able-bodied  labourers;  the 
average  being  not  8s.  but  7s.  a  week,  the 
year  through.  This  he  stated  in  the  face 
of  the  House  mod  of  the  country;  and 
were  he  disposed  to  deal  with  the  hon. 
Gentleman  personally,  he  could  tell  him 
that  he  had  documents  in  his  pocket 
on  which  he  could  rely,  that  would  show 
that  there  was  a  district  on  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's own  estates  in  a  condition  very 
different  from  anything  he  had  described 
to  the  House.  He  could  show,  that  people 
there  were  living  in  huts  more  like  rabbit- 
holes  than  houses,  that  these  huts  had 
been  complained  of  by  the  surgeon  of  the 
union  in  which  they  were  situated;  that 
there  had  been  remonstrances  against 
them,  as  being  calculated  to  produce  dis- 
eases, and  to  injure  the  public  health,  but 
that  notwithstanding  all  this,  they  had  not 
been  removed  or  altered.  He  spoke  of  a 
district  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  with  which 
no  doubt  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  ac- 
quainted. The  hon.  Gentleman  spoke  of 
him  in  connection  with  Dorsetshire  ;he 
had  not  been  in  the  county  yet,  but  he 
had  received  a  great  many  communica- 
tions from  thence,  difiering  widely  from 
what  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  told  the 
House.  There  was,  at  all  events,  one 
fact,  standing  unimpeached  on  official  au- 
thority which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  not 
grappled  with — namely,  that,  in  Dorset- 
diire,  one  out  of  every  seven  of  the  whole 
population  was  a  pauper.  This  the  House 
had  on  Parliamentary  evidence.  How, 
then,  could  the  hon.  Gentleman  get  up 
and  read  letters  from  farmers  here  and 
there,  setting  forth  that  there  was  no  want 
of  employment,  and  that  no  man  who 
chose  to  work,  but  might  have  employ- 
ment ?  How,  with  such  facts  staring  them 
in  the  face,  could  hon.  Gentlemen  come 
down  to  the  House  and  advocate  the  Gorn- 
laws  as  a  benefit  to  the  labourers  ?  How 
could  they,  with  their  own  estates  in  such 
a  condition,  sedt  to  maintain  a  law  which, 
while  it  ruined  the  manufactttring  in- 
terests of  the  country,  threw  one  out  of 
every  seven  inan  agricultoral  popiilalion  into 
a  state  of  absolute  panperisait  and  gate  the 


rest  7s.  a-week  as  wages?  The  hon* 
Member,  after  waiting  Uiree  weeks,  had 
given  in  his  conned  speech,  but  a  very 
poor  answer  to  the  opponents  of  tbe  Corn- 
laws  :  his  dull  jokes  alxxit  chimnies  were 
but  a  sorry  answer  to  facts.  The  boo. 
Gentleman  had  made  it  a  charge  against 
him,  that  he  sent  emissaries  into  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  own  district.  It  was  difficult 
to  know  how  to  deal  with  the  hon.  Gen* 
tleman.  One  moment  he  quarrelled  with 
the  League  for  wishing  to  make  a  public 
demonstration  in  the  metropolis,  in  Dmry* 
lane  theatre^  which  did  not  suit  the  hon* 
Gentleman,  as  being  a  violent  proceeding ; 
and  the  moment  after,  he  quarrelled  with 
the  League  equally  for  sending  qniet,  soli* 
tary  individuals  into  the  country  districts, 
to  dbtribute  printed  tracts.  As  to  the  BMet- 
ing  in  Drury-lane,  he  had  to  thank  the 
hon.  Gentleman  for  having  so  efficiently 
advertised  it.  And  he  would  promise,  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  in  return,  that  if  he 
would  condescend  to  come  and  look  at 
them,  with  any  of  his  Friends  who  had 
been  cheering  him  on  that  night,  they 
shoukl  have,  not,  perhaps,  the  Queen's 
box — for  that  might  be  shut  up,  but  any 
other  public  one  that  could  be  obtained ; 
and  he  was  sure  that  any  Leaguer  who 
might  have  a  previous  claim  would  wil- 
lingly resign  it  m  favour  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen. As  to  the  question  before  the 
House.  Tbe  boo.  Member  for  Sheffidd 
had  brought  forward  this  motion  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site the  opportunity  of  ezplaming  to  the 
public  what  were  those  esclusive  and 
heavy  burdens  which  tbe  land  bore,  and 
for  which  the  whole  of  tbe  population 
were  called  upon  to  support  the  biesui* 
tax.  One  objection  to  the  proposed  com* 
mittee  had  been  ass^ed  by  the  boo. 
Gentleman  opposite ;  he  said,  that  if  tbe 
committee  were  granted  it  might  produce 
an  impression  in  the  country  that  the 
Corn-laws  were  gomg  to  be  altered,  and, 
therefore,  for  that  was  what  it  amounlsd 
to,  he  would  not  attempt  to  justify  the 
Corn-laws  at  all!  What  the  objections 
might  be  which  hon.  Gentlemen  opposils 
and  the  Ministrv  had  to  the  question,  he 
did  not  pretend  to  say,  and,  to  speak 
honestly,  he  was  very  indiffiarent  about 
the  matter.  The  country  at  large  looknd 
at  these  things  in  a  broad  and  tntelUfsnt 
way,  and  when  the  people  sew  that  this 
motion  had  been  brought  fecwaid  on  sneh 
able  grounds  as  had  been  set  fMrtk  bf  iht 
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hoo.  Member  for  Sheflteld,  wheo  thay 
law  he  had  subtlantiated  hit  case  ia  lo 
clear  and  unanswerable  a  manner,  and 
when  they  found  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  refused  this  reasonable  ohallengei 
they  would  at  once  decide  that  the  men 
who  refused  it  knew  that  they  could  not 
refute  the  charges  to  be  made  and  profed 
against  the  law  in  committee.  What  other 
objection  was  there  to  going  into  the  com- 
mittee ?  There  was  no  business,  thet  he 
was  aware  of,  before  the  House  of  any 
sort  of  importance ;  nay,  he  bad  heard 
it  whispered,  that  already  Government 
wished  to  get  rid  of  them  altogether,  and 
for  his  part,  he  should  not  be  surprised 
at  the  Government,  when  they  hed  got 
all  the  money  they  wanted,  sending  them 
all  about  their  business  any  time  after 
Easter.  There  was  nothing  at  all  for  the 
House  to  do  which  could  interfere  with 
this  committee.  The  Somnauth  discus* 
sioD,  which  the  country  did  not  care  at 
all  about,  was  now  over,  and  left  no 
sort  of  excuse  for  them.  No,  no;  de» 
pend  upon  it,  if  the  supporters  of  tUs 
law  felt  they  had  anything  of  a  case,  there 
was  nothing  which  would  more  delight 
them  than  to  bring  forward  that  case  now, 
when  so  heavy  a  suspicion  had  fixed  itself 
in  men's  minds  against  them — there  was 
nothing  would  so  delight  them  as  to  come 
before  the  honest,  truth-loving,  fair-deal- 
ing people  of  this  country,  who  were  ge- 
nerally becoming  convinced  that  they  had 
not  been  fairly  dealt  with  by  their  legisla- 
tors, and  prove  to  them,  if  they  could, 
that  they  had  been  honestly  treated*  But 
did  they  think  they  should  escape  the  pub- 
lic condemnation  ?  Did  they  think  that 
any  amount  of  sophistry,  come  Urom  what 
quarter  it  might,  would  piotact  them  from 
that  censure  and  indignatioD  at  the  hands 
of  the  country  which  they  ao  richly  ase» 
rited?  The  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield 
had  brought  forward  this  questioo  so  fully 
and  so  ably,  that  he  had  left  nothing  for 
him  to  add  on  the  subject.  As  to  the 
Anti-Com-law  League,  be  hoped  that  no 
hon.  Gentleman  would  think  it  worth  his 
while  to  defend  the  League  from  the  at- 
tack of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dorset  Oa 
the  contrarv,  he  was  much  obliged  to  the 
hon.  Gentleman  for  what  be  had  said 
about  it;  and  when  they  had  had  a  little 
more  of  the  kind  of  attack  which  they 
had  had  lately  — when  they  had  bean 
charged  with  a  few  more  crimesi  a  km 
more  sins;  and  these  cbaigea  wara  al» 


tended  with  the  same  reaction,  of  whieh 
reactkm  public  men  sbouki  alvrays  bava  n 
wholesome  dread— there  was  no  doubt 
the  League  would  really  be  as  powerful 
as  it  had  been  described  lo  be*  After 
all,  what  was  this  League?  They  migbl 
call  it  what  they  pl^und,  bat  it  was 
nothing  more  than  the  mganisation  of 
public  opteion — man  rushing  tpgetlMr 
to  pfoted  themselves  from  n  common 
wrong,  not  by  tfolenoe  not  Iqr  brala 
foree,  but  by  that  which  ban.  Oen- 
tlemen  opposite  mora  dreadad— intelli^ 
genoe.  Their  system  was  the  ofispring  of 
short-sighted  ignorance,  and  the  Le4pia 
would  pull  it  down  by  knowledge*  It 
wanted  no  other  meana  than  those  qaiat 
misskmaries,  those  tracts  that  were  sent 
throughout  the  oonntry  to  overturn  th^ 
system;  and  it  was  becausa  every  free- 
holder in  Dorsetshire  had  got  a  budget 
of  thoee  tracta,  that  the  ire  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  been  so  much  excited  s 
that  waa  the  secret  of  all  the  indignatian 
he  had  directed  against  the  League.  Tba 
hon.  Gaotlaman  was  quite  watooma  to  an* 
Certain  his  fiwlinga  nf  indignation.  Ha 
expected  in  every  county  lo  ba  made  the 
object  of  aimilar  attacks.  Like  Ike  dash- 
ing of  the  water  against  tba  bows  of  a 
vassal,  it  showed  the  fxogress  they  vara 
making.  The  public  would  not  be  satia- 
6ed  that  the  League  ware  expending  Ibe 
50,000/.  to  advantage  if  hon.  Blembeis 
dM  not  make  an  outcry.  Ha  shonld  have 
to-morrow  many  additional  subscriplioas 
sent  in,  as  a  reward  for  the  manner  in 
wUcb  they  had  sneceeded  in  exciting  tba 
hon.  Member  for  Dorsetshire.  He  asrarad 
the  ban*  Gentleman  that  the  fiumeia  ware 
takiag  the  moat  lively  interest  in  Ibis 
queslkm.  Yeslerdiqf  be  spent  a  moat  da* 
lightful  evening  at  &>uUianiplon,  where  a 
large  deputation  attended  fipom  Ports^ 
mouth  and  Oosport,  and  a  grai^  asany 
farmers  who  canm  horn  a  dltslanoa  of  m^ 
tween  thirty  and  forty  milae»  who  darad 
not  attend  each  meatings  in  their  asm 
districts,  were  present  to  bear  binu  Ha 
assured  the  hon.  Haairiiar  far  Bridaart 
that  be  wonU  shortly  ba  in  Pmaetahiia, 
Ha  bad  already  fixed  for  Tanaton,  and  lla 
had  no  donbc  faa  sboaU  bava  tba  lialf  of 
flassersetsbtre  lo  lislen  to  bim,  Tbia.wna 
the  way  to  carry  any  pnhBa  qnertmnin 
Sngland.    It  waa  not  by  }am§  paopla  In 
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belong  to  them,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fending their  starvation  code.  He  had 
proofs  against  the  party  opposite;  they 
bad  been  going  on  in  an  under-hand 
mole-like  manner.  Hon.  Gentlemen  might 
fancy  they  had  something  wherewith  to 
threaten  the  League  in  their  blue  books ; 
he  had  a  green  bag  against  them.  Yes, 
he  could  bring  some  facts  that  would 
startle  them.  He  had  facts  that  would 
implicate  some  of  the  highest  in  rank  in 
this  country  for  lending  themselves  to  a 
system  bordering  as  near  as  possible  on 
assisting  the  mob  in  downright  force  and 
violence.  But  the  League  repudiated  all 
such  means,  thev  never  resorted  to  them. 
Their  course  was  to  get  as  many  electors 
about  them  as  possible ;  they  looked  out 
for  the  most  influential  audience  they 
could  find,  and  when  collected  together 
they  always  managed  to  convince  them, 
which  was  more,  he  believed,  than  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dorsetshire  could  say. 
Having  upon  this  occasion  satisfied  the 
hon.  Gentleman  that  he  was  not  at  all 
displeased  with  the  attack  which  had  been 
made  upon  him,  and  disavowing,  as  he 
did  most  sincerely,  having  had  the  folly 
to  charge  upon  him  individually  all  the 
evils  of  a  system  which  the  hon.  Member 
upheld  in  ignorance,  he  would  leave  the 
merits  of  the  question  on  the  arguments 
adduced  by  his  hon.  Friend  the  mover  of 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  Wykeham  Martin  :  Sir,  I  am  anx* 
ious,  before  the  time  arrives  at  which  those 
who  are  more  in  the  habit  of  addressing  the 
House  are  accustomed  to  rise,  to  make  a 
few  observations  on  some  points  in  the 
Speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield, 
which  has  reference  to  a  subject  which  has 
accidentally  come  very  prominently  under 
my  notice.  I  mean  the  Poor-rates.  The 
hon.  Member  seems  to  think  that  when 
he  has  shewn  that  the  land  bears  a  certain 
proportion  of  that  burthen,  and  the  house 
property  another  proportion,  he  has  fully 
stated  the  whole  case  between  the  landed 
and  the  commercial  portions  of  the  com- 
munity. But  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to 
shew,  even  to  the  hon.  Member  himself, 
that  the  case  is  widely  diflerent.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  his  idea,  and  that  of  many 
other  persons,  that  there  are  two  great 
interests  in  the  country— the  landed  and 
the  commercial — and  that  justice  will  be 
done  if  each  of  these  bears  the  half  of 
whatever  burthens  may  be  imposed  in 
the  way  of  uxation.    But  it  will|  I  thiok| 


be  found,  that  whether  we  take  the  teit 
of  population,  or  whether  we  take  the  teat 
of  property,  the  landed  interest  do  not 
constitute  more  than  one  third  of  the  com- 
munity, and  that  therefore  one  third,  and 
not  the  half  is  their  share  of  the  natiooal 
burthens.  It  is  perfectly  true,  as  he  has 
said,  that  the  house  property,  does  bear  a 
considerable  share  of  the  borthen  of  the 
Poor*rate — in  fact  the  hoose  property  and 
the  landed  property  between  them,  bear 
the  whole  of  that  burthen.  But  Iheie  b 
an  immense  mass  of  property  beaidea  these 
which  bears  no  part  of  the  barthen  what- 
ever. If  we  take  the  estimate  made  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for 
Tamworth,  for  the  income-tax,  we  shall 
find  that  the  landed  interest  is  estnnated 
at  39,400,000/. ;  tithes  at  3,500,000^ ; 
and  mines  at  1,500,000/.;  making  to- 
gether 44,000,000/.;  but  the  railroads, 
canals,  &c«,  are  stated  at  3,429,000/.,  and 
the  houses  at  25,000,000/.,  making  in  the 
whole  72,829,000/.  Whilst,  on  the  other 
hand  the  funds  are  30,000,000/.,  the  in- 
come from  trades  56,000,000/.,  that  from 
public  offices,  &c.,  7,000,000/.,  and  the 
tenanU  rents  26,000,000/.,  making  in  ail 
119,000,000/.,  without  saying  anything 
of  mortgages,  which  do  not  contribnte 
one  farthing  towards  rates  of  any  kind. 
We  may  further  illustrate  this  by  taking 
as  an  instance  the  case  of  a  person  who 
derives  an  income  of  5,000/.  a  year  from 
land,  and  one  who  has  the  same  snm  in 
the  funds.  The  landowner,  through  his 
tenants,  is  taxed  to  the  rates  for  every 
farthing  of  his  income.  The  fundholder 
probably  lives  in  a  house  rated  at  300/.  a 
year,  llie  landowner,  at  2s.  in  the  pound, 
pays  500^  a  year  to  the  rates.  The  fund- 
holder,  at  25.  in  the  pound,  paya  30/. ; 
and  a  difference  of  this  kind  will  be 
found  to  run  throughout  the  whole.  And 
further,  it  is  not  upon  the  landed  interest 
generally,  but  upon  the  property  of  the 
owners  of  land  that  this  tax  falls,  ^nz., 
upon  the  44,000,000/.,  exclusive  of  the 
rents  of  the  tenants,  and  therefore  the 
property  so  taxed  wUl  be  found  to  be 
something  less  than  a  third  and  more 
than  a  fourth  of  the  whole  income  of 
the  country.  The  hon.  Member  qnoted 
some  relurns  signed  by  Mr.  Rowbotbaaa 
and  he  appears  to  have  made  a  mistake 
in  stating  the  results.  He  said  that  the 
whole  amount  paid  in  a  series  of  yeara 
amounted  to  about  404,000,000/.,  thattlM 
landed  property  had  paid  aomewiM 
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than  200,000,000/.,  and  the  house  property 
about  150,000,000/.  .and  that  the  house 
property  had  paid  rather  more  than  half 
the  whole  amount  paid.  He  mutt  have 
intended  to  say,  though,  if  I  caught  his 
words  correctly;  he  did  not  say  it,  that 
the  house  property  paid  more  than  half 
of  the  amount  paid  by  the  land.  I  think 
probably  that  this  was  about  the  correct 
proportion,  but  we  must  not  forget  the 
immense  mass  of  property  before  specified 
which  pays  no  rates  at  all.  The  hon. 
Member  also  laid  great  stress  upon  the 
amount  paid  by  the  monied  interest  as 
legacy  and  probate  duty.  But  he  omitted 
to  state  that  the  land  pays  a  large  amount 
upon  transfers  in  the  shape  of  a  stamp 
duty  upon  deeds.  In  the  year  1838, 
the  duty  upon  deeds  was  1,452,334/.  In 
1839  it  was  1,482,651/.  In  1838  the 
duty  on  legacies  aud  probates  together  was 
2,079,894/.  In  1839  it  was  1,890,539/. 
In  1841  the  duty  on  deeds  was  about  the 
same  sum,  viz.  1,476,737/.,  and,  on  the 
other,  2,024,671/.  Now,  if  we  try  these 
amounts  by  the  test  specified  abote,  viz. 
that  the  proportion  of  the  land  should  be 
one  third,  1  think  that  even  on  this — the 
strong  point  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Shef- 
field— the  two  interests  will  stand  very 
fairly.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  a  portion 
of  the  duty  on  deeds  is  levied  on  commer- 
cial deeds.  ['<  Hear,*' ^rom  Mr.  WilUami.] 
But  the  hon.  Member  for  Coventry  will 
find  that  leasehold  property  in  land,  and 
the  portions  of  younger  children  charged 
on  land,  are  subject  to  the  legacy  and 
probate  duties  ;  and  if  we  set  off  these  last 
against  the  commercial  portion  of  the 
stamp  duty  on  deeds,  which  I  think  we 
may  fairly  do,  the  proportion  will  still  con- 
tinue much  the  same.  1  have  also  to  re- 
quest the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
observations  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Shef- 
field on  the  subject  of  the  land-tax.  He 
asserts  that  that  impost  was  a  substitute 
for  the  burthen  of  the  feudal  tenures. 
Now,  that  assertion  was  made  in  this 
House  last  Session,  and,  in  the  interval,  J 
have  made  it  my  business  to  refer  to  the 
Act  of  Charles  2nd,  by  which  the  feudal 
tenures  were  abolished,  and  to  that  of 
William  and  Mary,  by  which  the  land- 
tax  was  imposed.  The  hon.  Member-was 
quite  correct  in  saying  that  the  excise  and 
not  the  land-tax  was  the  substitute  that 
was  imposed  by  the  Act  of  Charles  2nd. 
And  the  reason  assigned  in  the  preamble 
of  the  act  is  not  such  |as  it  has  been  rapie 


sented  to  be,  bat  '*  because  those  tenoraiy 
kc.  hat  been  found  by  experience  moeh 
more  burdensome,  grievoos,  and  prejudi- 
cial to  the  kingdom  than  they  have  been 
beneficial  to  the  King.''  And  doabtilesa 
they  were  a  burthen  to  all  ther  classes  as 
well  as  to  the  land ;  for  the  towns  them- 
selves, when  the  feudal  system  was  in  its 
full  vigour,  were  obliged  to  pay  contribu- 
tions to  the  powerful  persons  in  their 
neighbourhood  for  their  protection.  But 
the  hon.  Member  ought  to  give  to  the 
landed  interest  in  this  case  the  benefit  of 
the  corresponding  principle  to  that  which 
he  has  applied  against  them  in  the  case  of 
tithes.  He  said,  in  that  case,  and  be  said 
justly,  that  there  was  no  proprietor  whose 
title  to  his  property  was  so  old  as  to  be 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  tithes ;  and 
that,  thereibre,  we  had  no  right  to  com- 
plain of  tithes  as  a  burthen.  That  we  had 
bought  or  inherited  or  acquired  our  es- 
tates subject  to  that  deduction,  and  that 
it  was  a  portion  of  the  property  that  we 
had  never  possessed.  Now,  in  the  same 
manner  it  might  be  said,  that  the  landed 
proprietors  of  the  present  dav  had  acauired 
their  properties  free  from  the  feudal  bur- 
thens. If  inquiry  were  made  it  would  be 
found  that  a  very  ineonsideraUe  fraction 
of  the  landed  interest  coukl  trace  back  tbe 
possession  of  their  properties  to  the  ttoA$\ 
times.  Few  could  even  date  so  ht  back 
as  the  act  of  1660,  when  the  feudal  te- 
nures were  abolished  by  Charles  2nd ;  .or 
rather  to  1645,  when  tney  were  abolished 
during  the  troubles ;  for  the  Act  of  Charles 
2nd.  was  only  a  confirmation  of  what  had 
been  done  during  the  Commonwealtb. 
And  the  hon.  Member  must  be  aware,  froqs 
his  knowledge  of  history,  that  the  feudal 
system  was  practical^  at  an  endythat  it  wsis 
extinguished  and  efiete  long  before  th%t 
time.  But  it  has  occurred  to  ma  al  this 
moment  to  observe,  that  even  with  respeet 
to  those  who  could  go  bade  to  the  feudal 
times,  the  law  had  longestaUMbed  against 
them  the  same  principle  that  they  daim«d 
against  the  Crown.  The  manors  ther.hsd 
originally  received  had  been  granted  oat 
upon  rents,  whh;h,  though  adeqaate  at 
first,  had  become  wbollv  difierent  from 
thehr  real  value  by  the  change  of  timet ; 
and  yet  the  law  altowed  no  ehaige  of  the 
rents  upon  copyhold  teiraras;  thoi^ 
every  one  who  knew  anytliim  of  tbote 
tenures  was  aware  horw  perfectly  nominal 
were  -the  quit  tents  by  whidi  thq  were 
stiU  bekL    And  ■§  to  tto  Act  of  WilUam 
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and  Mar;,  in  1692,  by  which  (hs  land- 
Ux  vM  fint  impDMd,  the  preambls  had 
no  illiuian  to  Uie  fendal  teourei  »  the 
reuoD  of  iu  being  enacted.  On  the  con- 
tcarr,  it  Msigned  a  totally  diSeient  reawo. 


"  We  jour  Majesty's  moit  dutiful  and  loyal 
robjects  the  Commons  assembled  in  Parlia- 
ment, having  seriously  coniidered  the  great 
occasiong  which  engage  your  Majesties  to 
many  extraordinary  expenses  for  the  necesiarjr 
defence  of  your  realms,  and  the  proKecutinn 
of  1  vigorous  war  against  France,  have  cheer- 
fully and  unanimously  given  and  granted  unto 
your  Majeities  the  rales  and  asseasments  here- 
after mentioned." 

And  after  the  ttaieroenti  which  has  been 
made,  to  the  efiect  that  that  impost  applied 
solely  to  ihetand.the  House  would  probably 
bcsuipiiied  to  bear  what  the  enactments  of 
that  ilalute  really  were,'  The  second  sec- 
tion imposes  24£.  for  evety  100/.  estate  in 
ready  moneys,  debts,  goods,  wares,  or  mer. 
chandise,  stock  upon  lands,  goods  used  as 
househnld  stuff,  iic,  which  be  it  observed 
is  a  tax  of  4s,  in  the  pound  upon  money 
at  an  interest  of  6  per  cent  The  third 
section  imposes  4<.  in  the  pound  upon 
salaries,  pay  of  officers,  &c.,  and  the 
fourth  section  imposes  4i.  in  the  ponnd 
upon  lands,  tenements,  mines,  tithes, 
roanoTs,  &c.  Thus  it  would  seem  that 
the  act  of  1692,  instead  of  being  a  mere 
Us  upon  land  is,  as  ntarly  ai  possible, 
a  fac-timile  of  the  income  tax  imposed 
in  the  last  Session  of  ParlianMnt.  I 
have  one  more  observation  to  make  be- 
fore I  sit  down.  The  argument  of  the 
bon.  Member  for  Sheffield  is  evidently 
directed  against  the  Corn-laws.  Now  1 
for  one  have  never  rested  the  defence  of 
the  Corn-laws  upon  the  burthen  borne 
by  the  land,  but  upon  grounds  of  ge- 
neral policy.  1  believe  that  wa  have  a 
fair  right  to  eipect  the  principle  to  be 
adopted  in  our  case  which  has  been 
universally  recognised  in  all  our  legisla- 
tion, namely,  that  when  any  change 
would  occasion  wide-spread  misery  and 
destitution  amongst  large  masses  by  the 
disru[itioQ  of  the  channel  of  employment, 
the  rest  of  the  community  have  either 
forgone  the  change  altogether,  or  intro- 
duced it  so  gradually  as  to  diminish  or 
tn  obviate  the  misery  likely  to  be  occa- 
sioned by  it.  But  admitting  his  prin- 
ciple for  argument's  sake,  I  think  the 
caJcutetioos    he    has    c^uoled    from    Mr- 


me,    Mr.    M«c(rM;or, 
I  the   lax    impoaea   on 


mtnu  facto  ring  cooamonily  by  the  eo* 
hancemant  o'lhe  price  of  corn,  are  very 
much  oventnted.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  agriculturists  and  ttuit  portion  of  tha 
manufacturers  who  depeiw  upon  the 
home  market  are  one  section  of  the 
body  politic,  and  that  their  intaresu  are 
identical.  It  matters  not  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  manufacturers  whether  they 
buy  dear  of  the  fanners  and  sell  at  a 
high  price  to  them,  or  whether  they  bay 
cheap  and  sell  cheap.  Now  the  whole 
of  this  body  pay  as  consumers  their  own 
share  of  the  burthen  caused  by  the  ang- 
meoied  price  of  coni.  It  is  therefors 
only  the  portion  consumed  by  tha  export* 
ing  manufacturers  that  ought  to  be  Uken 
into  the  account ;  and  if  we  take  then 
and  their  dependanU  at  7,000,000  per- 
sona, consntning  a  quarter  of  com  each 
annually,  and  state  the  enhancement  of 
the  price  by  the  protective  duties  at  10s. 
a  quarter,  we  shall  have  about  3,500,0001. 
as  the  sum  which  they  hare  to  pay.  I  do 
not  know  what  should  be  added  for  oat- 
meal and  other  kinds  of  com,  nor  do  1 
pretend  to  give  these  figures  as  an  accu- 
rate representstion  of  the  reeulu  of  tha 
protective  duties;  but  I  do  think  that 
they  are  sufficiently  near  the  tmth  to 
justify  me  in  believing  that  Uie  slaleraenU 
that  hare  been  made  on  this  anbjoct  aia 
erroneous  in  principle  and  very  cooaider- 
ably  exag^rated.  I  have  only  now  to 
thank  the  house  for  the  patiaooe  with 
which  they  have  heard  me. 

Mr.  WilUamt  said,  that  the  two  boa. 
Members  who  had  sfioken  od  the  other 
side,  whose  speeches  he  bad  alteBtivelf 
listened  tc^  bad  not  onewered  a  sJn^  point 
of  the  arguments  which  had  bean  brooglit 
befiwe  the  Hotiae  in  support  of  the  inotiaa. 
His  boa.  Friend  the  Member  for  »wffield, 
had  stated  the  case  ao  ciearij  and  ao  foUf , 
that  be  had  left  hut  little  ibr  any  om  das 
to  say.  If  bit  arannteota  were  capable  «f 
hein^  answered,  the  bon.  Menabernr  Dor- 
set^iK,  and  the  bon.  Meesber  for  No«» 
port  (Mr.  W,  Martin)  would  hare  anawwnd 
them,  bat  they  had  cooapletely  foiled  to 
show  that  the  landed  interest  were  auhioet 
to  any  peculiar  burthens.  The  bon.  Hea- 
ber  for  Newport  had  indeed  started  a  new 
doctrine,  and  attempted  to  make  it  ont 
that  the  landowners  paid  their  share  of  tha 
high  prices  caused  by  ibeir  own  nMOOoalt. 
[Mr.  W.  Martin  had  not  taid  the  U-. 
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owners,  but  the  landed  iaterett*  indadiog 
the  farmers  and  the  labourers.]  The  boo* 
Gentleman  had  referred  to  the  landed  in- 
terest, and  had  endea?oured  to  show  that 
they  paid  the  tax  caused  bjr  their  own 
monopoly.  Who,  he  would  askj  occupied 
the  larger  portion  of  this  metropolis? 
Who,  but  a  population  which  lived  chiefly 
on  the  prouuce  of  taxation  ?  Including 
the  Church  revenues.  FAn  hon.  Member : 
and  the  Poor-rates.]  He  was  coming  to 
that — a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  this 
n)etro|)oh's  lived  on  the  52,000,000/.  of 
taxes,  which  were  chieflv  spent  in  the  me- 
tropolis. The  traders  who  occupied  houses 
paid  all  rates  and  taxes,  the  same  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  agricultural  districts. 
Looking  at  the  returns  laid  on  the  Table 
last  May,  he  affirmed  that  the  whole  landed 
property  of  the  country  was  not  assessed 
to  more  than  1,000,000/.  above  the  dwelling 
houses.  Again,  the  amount  of  the  county 
and  poor-rates  was  6,300,000/ ;  and  of  that 
sum  the  land  paid  only  200,000/.  more 
than  the  dwelling  houses.  He  could  not 
sec  in  those  items  any  proof  that  the  landed 
interest  was  more  burthened  than  any 
other  interest.  The  landed  interest  in- 
cluding the  rich  classes,  had  always  had  the 
power  of  levying  taxes — and  they  liad  inva- 
riably taken  care  of  themselves.  He  would, 
refer  to  the  mortgage  duties  as  one  inataooe. 
If  a  shopkeeper  wanted  to  borrow  SOL  to  im- 
prove his  shop — if  he  borrowed  it  on  mort* 
gage,  he  had  to  pay  a  duty  of  20«.,  but  if 
a  landowner  borrowed  ever  so  large  a  torn 
on  mortgage,  he  paid  only  m  duty  of  251. 
The  highest  mortgage  duty  was  25/.  on 
all  mortgage  deeds  for  20,000/.  and  up. 
wards.  He  had  heard  of  a  great  lana* 
owner  who  had  mortgaged  his  estates  to 
one  of  the  great  companies  for  SOOflOOl* 
and  he  had  paid  only  25/.  while,  if  he  had 
been  taxed  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
shopkeeper,  who  borrowed  50/*  on  mort- 
gage, his  tax  would  have  amounted  to 
6,000/.  The  taxes  on  conveyancing  whidh 
were  said  to  be  paid  by  the  landed  interest* 
were  paid  on  tlie  oonvejf ance  of  houses^  and 
were  paid  by  the  town  people  as  well  as 
the  landowners.  It  was  the  case,  too,  that 
the  tax  on  a  conveyance  of  only  20/., 
was  20s.  while  the  highest  tax  of  that 
kind  levied  on  conveyance  was  l/)00/.,and 
an  estate  conveyed  of  the  value  of 
1,000,000/.  paid  no  higher  duty  than  the 
sum  of  1,000/.  If  they  looked  through  the 
whole  of  the  stamp  duties  they  would  find, 
that  the  same  proportions  as  he  had  shown 
prevailed  in   all.      With   respect  to  the 


burthens  borne  by  the  land,  he  denied 
that  tithes  were  a' tax.  They  w6re  A 
portion  of  the  pcoperty  of  the  soil  mro- 
priated  to  the  dergy  $  they  men  pmie 
property,  and  could  never  be  allowed  to 
go  to  the  landowners.  Should  even  the 
voluntary  principle  be  adopted,  the  land- 
owners would  not  get  tne  tithes,  and 
If  they  hoped  they  wouM,  he  hoped  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor  would  prrovide  for 
their  monomania  in  his  new  bill.  He  had 
looked  at  the  general  taxation  of  the  en- 

;lre,  and  divided  it  into  four  daam. 
*akjng  it  at  round  numbers,  it  was  b  all 
about  51,500,000/.  The  first  chas,  about 
25,300,000/.,  consisting  of  the  taxes  on 
British  and  fbrei^  spirit^  on  malt,  on 
com,  bricks,  tiles,  timb^,  &c.«  he  contended 
was  almost  exdnsivdy  paid  oy  the  mMdIe 
and  working  dassea.  The  second  dassL 
amounting  to  11,000,000/.,  oonsuting  of 
the  taxes  on  susar,  mohwaes,  coflbe»  ftc, 
was  paid  in  roucnilarger  proportions  by  the 
poor  and  middle  class  than  the  ridi.  The 
tax  on  sugar  and  moheses  was  5,SOO,00(M1, 
and  the  same  duty  was  levied  on  the 
coarsest  sugar,  consumed  by  the  poor 
man,  as  on  the  best  refined  sugar,  con- 
sumed by  the  rich  man.  The  poor  jfM  in 
fiict,  firom  50  to  70  per  cent,  more  fax  on 
the  value  of  the  artiae  consumed  than  dU 
the  rich.  The  tax  levied  on  tea  amounted 
to  4,000,000/.  and  the  poor  man  pnid  the 
same  tax  of  2#.  Sef.  on  his  tea,  m  |irloe 
of  whidi  was  It.  or  1/.  2d.  per  Ri.,  ai 
the  rich  man  pdd  on  the  tea  wUdi  waa 
sdling  at  4i.  or  5i.  per.  Ik  withoot  thty 
The  poor  man,  then,-  paid  firem  fbor  to  five 
times  as  much  tax  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  tea  as  the  noh  aMm.  It  was 
the  same  with  ooflbe,  the  ooaraaat  Idnd  of 
which  consumed  by  the  poor,  cost  100  per 
cent,  iesa  than  the  fineit  kinds  cpnauased 
bv  the  rich,  but  it  paid  an  equal  dniy* 
On  soap  the  poor  mao  paid  as  heaTy  a  tn 
on  hia  eommon  aoap  as  the  ridi  wmn  paid 
for  the  finest  aoanted  aoq^  whidi  waa  sM 
or  sevtti^  timea  as  hk;h  priced.  Chi  all 
these  artidas.  the  landownenL  in  oonuBon 
with  theotber  opulent  dasaes^  dad  not  pay 
nearly  as  nudi  taxation  as  via  paid  1^ 
the  poor.  The  neou  daas  ooiMmed  of 
12,000,000/,,  the  taiea  on  cnrsaBl(^  silks!, 
newspapenf,  pqier,  windows,  ftc  ftc,  was 
Mid  as  nnidi  1^  the  midcUfi  aa  the  rieh. 
The  next  daas  of  2,600,000^,  coodatiiif  of 
the  land-tax,  the  anotaoo  duties^  and 
some  otheri,  were  prbdpally  naid  by  the 

Sent  dasaes,  induding  the  laadownera. 
t  waa  the  only  daaa  of  taxea  wUdi  fidl 
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almost  exclusively  on  the  rich,  who  having  .  botham  ware  to  b«  depcDdsd  oa,  u  he 
had  the  power,  had  alwavs  aaved  them-  believed  Ibej  were,  he  wodU  anert  that 
selves,  and  threw  the  tMation  on  the  induB-  I  where  landed  property  paid  1/.  hede6ed 
try  of  the  coiutry .  He  admitted  that  the  ,  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  show  that  com- 
opuleDt  classes  paid  their  share  of  the  in-  I  mercial  capital  paid  lOd.  It  ongbt  to  be 
come-tax  but  the  Prime  Minister  had  found  !  remembered,  too,  that  the  accumulation  of 
out  that  the  taxes  on  articles  of  consumptioD  commercial  capital  of  late  yeaia  had  beea 
and  on  labour  had  reached  their  highest  '  going  on  at  a  rate  that  was  unparalleled  in 
point,  and  to  that  circumstance  alone  we  (he  history  of  the  worid.  There  was 
were  indebted  for  the  income-lax.  Nothing  |  another  consideration.  That  morning  a 
could   be    obtained   by  taxing  the    new  edition  of  Mr,  Spackman's  Tables, 


working  classes.  Having  said  so  much  of 
the  revenue,  he  would  now  turn  to  the 
expenditure.  After  deducting  the  half- 
pay  and  pensions  of  the  private  soldiers 
aodsailorshe  found  thatat  least  14,000,000^. 
per  annum  went  to  placemen  and  pen- 
sioners. Those  sums  were  all  in  the  gift  of 
the  Goveninient,  and  were  appropriated  to 
the  upper  classes  or  to  the  ricn  class.  Thus, 
while  the  middling  and  working  classes 
paid  the  taxes,  the  opulent  classesi  in- 
cluding the  landowners,  who  had  great  in- 
fluence over  the  Governniient,  expended 
and  enjoyed  them.  If  there  were  peculiar 
burthens  on  land,  they 'were  more  than 
made  up  for  by  the  amount  of  public 
money  distributed  amongst  the  aristocracy. 
The  burthens  imposed  by  the  landed  in- 
terest on  the  community  were  enormous. 
Tile  average  price  of  wheat  in  France  for 
the  last  seven  vears  was  50  or  60  per  cent, 
lower  than  in  thiscountrv.  He  thought  the 
country  ought  to  be  made  distinctly  aware 
of  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  charges  on 
land,  which  served  as  an  excuse  for  the 
Corn-laws,  and  would,  therefore,  support 
the  motion. 

Mr.  Wodeltouse  said,  that  as  the  hon. 
Member  for  Sheffield  had  referred  so  par- 
ticularly to  him,  he  begged  to  offer  a  few 
words  by  way  of  reply.  As  he  should 
vote  against  the  motion,  he  would  say 
that  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  meet  the 
imputation  of  shrinking  from  inquiry.  His 
opinion  was,  that  the  appointment  of  a 
committee   of  inquiry  could    lead 


'hich  were  referred  to  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
io  his  speech  on  the  Income-tax,  bad 
come  out,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
while  of  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom  there  were  7-9tht  dependent  on 
agriculture,  there  were  only  2-9tfas  de- 
pendent for  their  welfare  on  roanufactores. 
Now,  God  forbid  that  the  Hoiise  sbonld 
be  indifferent  to  the  happiness  of  the 
5,000,000  in  the  one  case;  yet  they  ought 
not  to  forget  the  other  20,000,000,  on  the 
other  hand,  whose  interests  were  depend- 
ent on  agricullDte,  and  with  the  care  of 
whose  interests  they  were  equally  charged. 
Mr.  Cochrane  said  he  thongfat  tbe 
House  was  much  indebted  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Donetshire,  for  directing  iu 
attention  to  the  conduct  of  the  Ami  Con- 
law  Association,  and  iU  influence  npofi 
the  peace  and  ioteresuofthecoontry.wu 
a  question  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
Parliament.  The  prccedenU  of  1836 
and  1829  might  be  cited,  at  which  period 
two  separate  acts  were  passed  to  put  down 
the  Roman  Catholic  Association,  and  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  imagine  that 
legislation  was  less  necessary  now  than 
it  was  at  (hat  time,  or  that  the  proceedinga 
of  this  Aisocistion  were  leas  violent  than 
theirs.  Putting  out  of  view  for  a 
the  immorality  of  such  combinations,  I 
pernicious  doctrines  promulgated, 
treasonable  speeches  uttered,  it  beb< 
the  House  to  remember  that,  in  a  military 
.  ,  point  of  view,  the  results  were  much  to  be 

good,  and  would  only  be  made  sn  arena  |  apprehended.  There  could  not  be  a  doabt 


for  theoretical  discussion  without  any 
practical  result.  He  would  ssy  also,  that 
whenever  the  hon.  Member  or  any  of  his 
Friends  should  bring  forward  a  motion 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  he  (Mr. 
Wodebouse)  would  meet  it,  as  he  always 
had  met  such  motions,  on  the  ground  that 
if  those  laws  were  not  defensible  on 
general  principles,  they  were  not  defensi- 
ble at  all.  With  respect  to  the  burdens 
on  land,  if  the  calculations  of  Mr.  Row 


thst  the  machinery  of  such  an  association 
might  be  applied  to  insurrectionary  pur- 
poses. The  Irish  rebellion  was  prepared 
through  the  medium  of  the  Association 
of  United  Irishmen,  for  it  contained  within 
itself  all  the  elements  and  discipline  of 
war.  Still  he  was  not  one  of  those  who 
considered  that  all  expressions  of  popolar 
feeling  were  to  be  despised,  and  that  all 
combinations  and  associations  for  I  be 
promotion  of  political  ofajecu  were  to  ba 
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regarded  in  the  same  point  of  ?iew ;  there 
had  been  conspiracies  and  insurrections 
against  the  established  Grovernment  which 
must  command  respect,  from  the  deep 
conscious  feeling  which  called  them  into 
existence,  however  much  he  might  lament 
the  instruments  made  use  of,  and  the  use 
to  which  they  were  applied,  he  was  by 
no  means  prepared  to  deny.  We  might 
lament  the  conduct  of  the  Jacobites,  the 
conspiracies  which  darkened  the  first  half 
of  the  last  century ;  but  who  could  avoid 
sympathising  with  the  devotion  and  the 
energy  of  those  gallant  spirits,  who  en- 
dured all,  and  sacrificed  all,  from  a  pure 
instinct  of  loyalty?  All  right-thinking 
men  were  opposed  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Association,  which  sent  its  heralds  of 
sedition  into  the  remotest  districts  of 
Ireland ;  but  the  men  so  agitating  hi  least 
preached  a  great  principle,  and  the  man 
who  erred  in  judgment  and  made  himself 
amenable  by  overt  acts  to  the  laws  of  his 
country,  might  yet  stand  acquitted  to  God 
and  his  own  heart.  But  the  association 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  House  was 
now  directed,  what  had  it  in  common  with 
tlie  religious  impulses  of  an  earnest  people  ? 
Without  passion,  then,  but  as  a  duty,  he 
denounced  such  associations.  He  would 
not  say  that  the  League  might  not  contain 
within  it  some  men  of  good  faith,  who 
really  had  the  welfare  of  their  country  at 
heart,  while  they  were  the  mere  tools  of 
party  or  faction ;  but  now  that  the  leaders 
had  been  unmasked,  let  them  leave  to 
ignominy  men  who  had  not  the  courage 
to  execute  deeds  which  they  dared  to 
conceive — men  to  whom  might  well  be 
applied  the  language  of  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh, in  his  character  of  Judge  Jefiries — 

"  He  once  had  that  reputation  for  boldness 
which  many  men  preserve  so  long  as  they  are 
personally  safe  by  violence  in  their  counctls 
and  their  language — if  he  feared  danger,  at 
least  he  never  feared  shame,  which  much  more 
frequently  restrains  the  powerful.'' 

It  could  not,  surely,  after  the  events  of 
the  last  few  weeks,  be  difficult  to  open 
the  minds  of  men  to  the  dangers  which 
threatened  them  if  these  associations  were 
not  put  down.  If  no  other  argument 
would  be  attended  to,  surely  that  of  self- 
preservation  must  avail.  ^*  Oh,"  but  men 
exclaim,  *'we  must  act  with  prudence." 
Prudence  !  Why  prudence  consisted  in 
adopting  means  to  ends,  and  in  not  weakly 
debating  when  energetic  action  was  re- 
quired.   It  was  a  sad  thing  to  peruse  the 

VOL.  LXVII.    {Sffi} 


factory  reports  recently  laU  upon  the 
Table;  and  to  see  what  fearful  masses  of 
ignorance  and  misery  existed  in  this  coun« 
try,  upon  which  the  leaguers  could  act* 
These-  great  manufacturers  created  the 
evil  under  which  we  were  suffering  by 
over  production,  and  then  proposed  to 
remedy  it  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
very  victims  which  their  own  avarice  bad 
called  into  existence.  With  them  ''in- 
crease of  appetite  grew  with  what  it  fed 
on."  Instead  of  proportioning  the  supply 
to  the  demand,  they  appeared  to  imagine 
that  the  demand  would  always  keep  pace 
with  the  supply ;  and  now  finding  them- 
selves in  a  state  of  manufacturidg  plethora^ 
they  called  for  a  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws ; 
not  in  order  that  the  poor  might  have 
cheaper  bread  for  they  would  take  good 
care  that  the  wages  should  be  lower^  in 
proportion  to  the  fM  of  prices,  but  in 
order  to  find  some  outlet  for  their  manu- 
factures. Now  in  spite  of  his  objection 
to  holding  out  inducements  for  fresh  spe- 
culation and  increased  excitement,  he 
should  still  be  happy  if  the  present  surplus 
could  be  got  rid  of;  but  the  overthrow  of 
the  agricultural  interest  was  too  mat  a 
price  to  pay  for  such  a  boon.  He  admitted 
that  England  owed  much  to  her  manufac- 
turing prosperity.  He  would  even  concur 
in  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bath,  when  he  exclaimed 

*^  What  was  it  broke  the  alliance  between 
Alexander  and  Napoleon?  Was  it  the  force 
of  British  arms  ?  No,  it  was  the  power  of 
her  manufactures ;  and  who  then  can  say  that 
she  would  become  dependent  upon  others  by 
stretching  the  miffhty  arms  of  her  commerce 
from  pole  to  pole  r* 

He  admitted  this  truth,  so  eloquently 
developed,  but  did  we,  on  this  account, 
owe  gratitude  to  the  individual  manufac- 
turers ?  When  they  embarked  in  specula- 
tions, was  it  for  thie  sake  of  profit,  or  Uie 
good  of  the  country  ?  Why,  it  was  the 
lust  of  gain  which  stimulated  them,  and 
this  by  a  fortunate  combination  of  circum- 
stances, turned  to  good.  If  they  rescued 
the  State  they  did  so  unintentionally,  m 
the  geese  when  they  cackled  sutmI  the 
Capitol  by  accident,  and  not  by  superior 
instinct.  On  a  former  occasion  be  had 
alluded  to  the  evils  of  over  8pecalatk>n« 
and  he  repeated  it  was  over  speeulatioii 
which  was  the  ruin  of  the  country.  Had 
not  this  evil  been  seen  in  the  case  of 
China  ?  Although  the  treaty  was  barely 
signed,  yet  what  quantity  of  shipa  were 
2  H 
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now  crossing  the  sea  to  find  fraih  markets ; 
and  if  this  treaty  should  not  last,  as  indeed 
he  doubted  much  whether  it  would,  so  op- 
posed was  it  to  all  the  prejudices  of  that 
people,  then  what  misery  must  be  the 
result?  What,  he  asked,  was  the  great 
original  security  of  all  debts,  public  and 
private  ?  Why  the  land.  Destroy  or  even 
weaken  this  security,  and  how  long  would 
commerce  alone  keep  faith  with  the  na- 
tional creditor  ?  What  said  Mr.  Burke  in 
an  eloquent  paper  of  his  written  in  1795 : — 

''  It  is  a  perilous  thing  to  try  experiments 
upon  the  farmer.  The  farmer's  capital^  except 
in  a  very  few  instances,  is  far  more  feeble  than 
commonly  is  imagined,  and  the  trade  is  a  very 
poor  trade,  it  is  subject  to  great  risks  and 
losses.  The  capital,  such  as  his,  is  turned 
but  once  a  year — in  some  branches  it  requires 
three  years  before  the  money  is  paid.  It  is 
very  seldom  that  a  farmer  makes  twelve  or 
fifteen  per  cent,  on  bis  capital,  and  now  I  am 
speaking  of  the  prosperous.  I  have  seldom 
known  any  who  died  worth  more  than  paid  his 
debts,  leaving  his  posterity  to  continue  the 
same  equal  conflict  between  industry  and  want 
in  which  bis  last  predecessor  and  a  long  line 
of  predecessors  before  him  lived  and  died." 

But  the  House  may  doubtless  say  that 
since  that  period  we  have  improved  in 
machinery.  Yes ;  but  how  had  that  bene- 
fitted the  labourer?  When  you  laid  down 
the  flail  and  applied  steam  power  to 
thrashing  corn,  how  many  hands  were 
thrown  out  of  employ?  He  believed  that 
what  people  termed  improvemeats  in  ma- 
chinery were  the  greatest  curse  to  this 
country.  His  noble  Friend  the  Member 
for  Dorsetshire,  told  him  the  other  day, 
that  he  had  seen  numerous  factories  m 
which  a  regular  inventor  was  kept,  whose 
only  duty  was  to  find  out  and  adopt  im- 
provements, every  one  of  which  turned 
some  two  or  three  persons  out  of  employ- 
ment. He  would  admit  the  deep  distress 
the  numerous  bankruptcies  that  prevailed 
but  it  would  not  benefit  trade  to  ruin  the 
agriculturists.  There  was  a  call  for  equa- 
lity: yes:  but  what  equality?  Equal 
beggary,  equal  want,  equal  wretchedness. 
It  was  frequently  said,  why  do  you  require 
laws  to  protect  the  aristocracy,  it  existed 
long  before  the  introduction  of  protection 
in  1463  ?  That  the  nobles  were  most 
powerful  prior  to  that  period  was  true  ; 
but  what  had  this  to  do  with  agriculture  ? 
Did  we  not  know  that  at  that  time  land 
wn^  almost  iincultivnted,  or  existed  merely 
in  pn^turi*,  while  the  authority  of  the 
princely  nobles   was    dependent   on    the 


personal  lervioes  of  their  followert,  who 
lived  according  to  ih«  rndeat  system  of 
mountain  hospitality.  He  knew  how 
many  there  were  who  looked  back  to  thoM 
periods  with  satisfaction ;  but  he  was 
very  doubtful  if  they  were  Dot  led  aitrmy 
by  romantic  notions,  and  if  the  atate  of 
society — the  serf  and  villien  syatea^waa 
not  most  deplorable.  It  was  only  when 
protection  was  introduced  and  agriculture 
improved,  that  the  villien  began  to  pay 
rent  instead  of  personal  service.  With 
the  progress  of  agriculture  civil  liberty, 
and  the  distinctions  between  villien  and 
freemen  were  abolished.  Id  atatiDg  ihii 
he  did  not  overlook  the  influence  of  towns 
and  the  assertions  of  municipal  righta. 
He  knew  they  added  greatly  to  the  nwrch 
of  freedom  ;  but  if  he  granted  thia,  the 
advantage  of  the  protective  lyatem  maai 
not  be  denied  to  him.  As  early  aa  the 
days  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  we  learn 
who  were  those  anxious  for changet  ''those 
who  were  in  distreM,  those  who  were  ia 
debt,  those  who  were  discontented.**  He 
would  then  say  that  such  were  ihe  men 
who  sought  to  propagate  every  paasioo, 
who  appealed  to  every  prejudice,  who  en- 
listed every  selfish  interest  under  one 
banner,  whose  one  watchword  was  *'  the 
people."  "  The  people  1  ^  what  miserable 
delusion  is  it  that  you  alone  have  the  in- 
terest of  the  people  at  heart*  or  rather 
that  the  interests  you  irepresent  are  the 
only  ones  that  ought  to  be  reapeeted. 
Am  I  not  speaking  for  the  people  when  I 
call  upon  you  to  protect  those  who  af- 
forded you  assistance  in  the  times  of  daneer 
—the  great  foundera  of  vour  civil  libertiea 
— and  who  therefore  brmg  time-hmllowed 
associations  to  strengthen  their  personal 
claims  ?  Am  1  not  speaking  in  the  name 
of  the  people  when  I  call  upon  you  to 
protect  the  vested  rights  of  those  who 
have  ever  rallied  round  the  throne  and  the 
constitution,  and  to  whose  hereditary  loy- 
alty you  are  indebted  for  the  benefitaof  • 
mixed  and  equitable  Government  7  1 
know  how  powerleM  is  every  appeal  made 
to  you  in  favour  of  vested  righta  and 
ancient  associations,  and  that,  in  thia  age, 
it  is  sufficient  that  a  thing  is  old  to  have 
it  thrown  aside  ;  but  I  will  quote  the  lan- 
guage of  one  whose  opinion  in  thia  Hooae 
can  never  be  lightly  esteemed — I  mean 
the  great  Judge  Blackstone.    He  says :— - 

"  It  is  by  a  due  reganl  to  vested  inteietis 
we  have  at  last  obtained  a  conMitatioiiy  in 
theory  the  most  beautifal  of  any,  io  pnetice 
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ihe  motl  approved,  and  I  pray  (let  ni  all  join 
in  that  prefer)  in  duraiion  the  niut  penna- 


A  ooDStttation  which  the  RomftD  hialo- 
rian  imagined  only  todonbt  ihe  pwsibility 
or  iia  being  realited,  and  which  every 
coDtiDBiitat  writpr  linea  the  ace  of  Louii 
XIV.  haa  regarded  with  miDgled  Teelinvi 
or  envy  and  admiration — a  constitution 
which  has  surriTed  many  and  great  shocki 
— which,  with  majesty  ud  equal  law.  hai 
overridden  the  Willciei,  the  George  Gor- 
dons, the  Hudu  of  the  paat,  and  will 
override  the  mob  leaders  (it  were  unparlift- 
menlary  to  name  them)  of  the  present 
day— a  constitntion  which  will  never  foil, 
if  we  are  only  true  to  ourselves,  and  if 
the  middle  class,  who  stand  as  a  batrier  lo 
the  encroachments  of  popular  violence  on 
the  one  hand,  and  mooarchjcal  despotism 
on  the  other,  will  not  sacrifice  their  own 
rights,  snd  thoae  of  their  children  and 
descend  anil,  by  lupinenea,  indolence 
and  neglect. 

Mr.  GibioH  said,  T  quite  concur  in  what 
fell  frcHU  an  bon.  Member  below  me,  that 
the  amendment  of  the  bon.  Member  for 
Dorsetshire  is  extremelr  inappropriate  at 
the  present  time,  and  that  it  ougnt  not  to 
have  been  moved  with  the  view  of  inter- 
fenng  with  such  a  deCnite  and  legilimal* 
proposition  as  that  which  the  boa.  Member 
for  Sheffield  has  aubmitted  to  tbe  HotiM. 
That  proposition  has  nothing  to  do  with 
associations,  oc  ogitadon,  or  with  nj* 
thing  of  that  kind.  It  is  «  nmple  n- 
quest  that  the  House  will  appoint  a  select 
committee  to  inquire  into  certain  alleged 
burdens  presnng  peculiorlv  on  the  landed 
interest.  But  although  I  tjunk  the  amend- 
ment extremely^  inappropriate,  yet.  as  it 
'     *      '        T  lupported  by 
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of  the  HibeH  Corpus  Aet?  IslliaOa' 
verament  to  imitate  Loid  Castlereagh,  and 
bring  in  a  bill  to  put  down  seditious  aMein> 
hliM  r  Why  doea  he  nil  on  the  Hooae  lo 
sssent  to  an  abstract  resolution,  and  not 
point  out  the  pndaepltHi  for  putting  down 
the  association  f  The  hon.  Uember  for 
GridpDrt  ventured  to  heme  that  ijie  right 
bon.  Baronet  at  the  bead  of  the  Govenw 
ment  would  vote  for  this  amendment.  I 
hope  he  will  not.  I  trust  that  no  man 
who  values  the  freedom  of  discuseion, 
or  the  importance  of  the  right  of  holding 
public  meetings  openly,  to  petidon  tbe  Le- 
gislature for  redress  of  grievances,  will 
assent  to  the  doctrine  that  meetings  are  to 
be  put  down  by  law.  Let  me  aak,  is  there 
no  G)m-Uw  League,  a*  well  as  an  Aati- 
Cam<law  Leuue  i  Tbe  ban.  Member  for 
Nottingham,  in  bii  able  speech  in  favour  of 
a  fixed  du^,  nid  fairly  that  be  olitected  to 
a  Corn-law  League  as  well  as  an  Anti- 
Corn-law  League;  Then  waa  a  ximt,  not 
very  long  ygo,  when  a  Com4aw  League 
iblod  in  "  ■ 


D  Palace-yasd,  end  the  preamt 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  noko  of 
country  gentlemen  coming  up  aa  duegatea 
for  tbe  purpeae  of  intimiaatiag  the  legis- 
lature. This  Cwn-law  League  eomfained 
was  not  ibr  the  nurpoaa  of  relieving  the 
country  from  a  yolre,  but  in  ordn  to  im- 

na  yolu  on  thdx  ftllow-oAuntiynao. 
be  House  will  permit  no,  I  will  read 
an  extract  on  the  wUMt  frosn  the  AiuuimI 
Regitler  for  1833.    ft  s^i^ 

"Tbe  b^nnleg  of  the  praaaat  vaar  was 
marked  idiiefly  by  lbs  eloaiears  of  fiuBMra 
and  landowaefSt  Nussarou  meatiags  wave 
bald  in  iba  afriaallnral  eauatiea  a^d  diatriets 
for  tbe  purpose  of  deploring  (b«  distraas  «t 
this  part  or  the  eomamuityi  and  voting  ad< 
dresses 'to  the  Legislature,  calling  upon  It  to 
apply  a  reaiedy.  The  nsusl  nostmms  Were 
Isoded.    PoreigO  eorq  was  to  be  i 


hss  been —  — „ -.,    -    - 

lengthened  speech)  containing  grave  attacks  I  »od  that  cnlosioo  was  to  work  miraelas;  f 
on    the   Anli-Com-law   Association,    and  i  •'"sse  politioiaw  were  ignorant  that,  iflhwa 
callinj 
put 

House  is  bound  to  express  an  opinion  upon 
;  and  I  hope  it  will  be  diapcued  of  tgr  * 


,g  on  the  Government  to  take  s^  to    ■.»?  *"»''  'f  **,^!' .i!*^!S^  'i' 
Icwn  that  a«K«ation.  I  thiTthe  ^  :rb.3"&l?iatCaL-'' 


disiinot  vote  before  we  come  to  the  modon 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield.  Why 
has  not  the  hon.  Member  for  Doraetsbira 
suggested  what  he  wishes  to  have  done? 
He  calls  on  Parliament  to  take  into  consi- 
deration what  the  hon.  Member  calls  a  dan- 
gerous association,  whtob  he  says  threatens  ,„^  _„  „ 
the  public  peace  and  the  security  of  life  and  |  ,^q„^  ,,^  ^^t 
property.  Why  has  be  not  mentioned  the  i  ,nd  widied  dream  of 
cDur^  to  be  taken,  if  his  prnporition  is  ai>  which  might  aoen  toia  oiM  to  be  iwal  Moes- 
eeded  to  f  Does  he  wish  for  a  suspension  sary  and  oust  pmdaot,  and  to  bear  with  ap. 
3H9 


It  then  leellea  the  noatranu,  anff  wlut 
were  they  f~- 

"The  abolition  of  tithes,  and  a  foreibia  »- 
dnoitan  of  tka  iatorait  of  iha  Mtieaal  debt. 
The  last  of  thaa*  was  spoken  of  with  a  oos- 
plieancy,  and  liflSMd  la  with  a  lolacatwa, 


cradibl*.     Country  | 
politics  and  of  ei — 
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proving  silence,  or,  at  the  most,  with  faint  and  jg^^  „  unUmited  amount  of  bonk  notes. 

Ketitaling  di..ent.  the  »iruJent  rhao«)d.e.  of  ^    ^^^  ^  ^  ^                   ^    ^ 

political  bigots  aod  incendiaries  who  recom-  ^        _-              -         _y.  *^^     .     •      « 

mended  its  immediate  adoption.    It  was  a  ptec«i  of  paper  of  a  c^n  nominal  v^ue 

melancholy  thing  to  see  how  effectual  pecuni-  <>*  ^°e  debtor  8  own  fixing.     I  therefore 

ary  embarrassment  had  been  to  delude  many  ^7*  that  you  do  not  come  into  court  with 

of  that  class,  in  whose  soundness  of  principle  clean  hands,  and  complain  cf  agitation  on 

and  understanding  England  had  long  reposed  the  part  of  the  AntuCom-law  League. 

confidence  with  a  forgetfulness  of  justice  and  [*<  Oh,  oh! "]  Do  you  deny  that  these  have 

policy.    Beginning  to  feel  the  teraporaorpres.  been  your  objects  formeriy,  and  that  they 

sure  of  distress    they  dared  to  raise  and  foster  ^^           ^y.^^  ^^^  >   [a  Qh,  oh !  ^  I  am 

IhTe^eale^'-            '  '"                   ""'  ""'^  not  aware  of  its  being  denied.    An  hon. 

Member  behind  me  says,  that  it  is  onlj  a 
This  course  you  took  in  1822.  When  section  of  the  agriculturists,  but  1  have  al- 
you  were  distressed,  not  by  the  importa-  ready  stated,  that  the  Duke  of  Buckinghun 
tion  of  foreign  com,  but  by  your  own  is  the  president,  and  that  the  names  of 
policy,  you  proposed  to  relieve  yourselves  many  of  its  members  are  the  names  of  those 
from  inconvenience  by  plundering  the  pub-  who  represent  the  great  body  of  the  agri- 
lie  creditor ;  and  Gentlemen  sitting  oppo-  cultural  interest  of  this  country.  At  the 
site  to  me,  and  now  talking  of  violent  Ian-  head  is  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
guage  and  improper  proposals,  were  them-  ^n  hon.  Member  on  the  Ministerial  aide 
selves  then  parties  to  that  proposal  for  ^^  ^^le  House  rose  and  exdaimed,  ''I  rise 
robbing  the  public  creditor  WiU  you  ^  ^^^  ^^at  that  circumstance  is  not  tnie.^ 
believe  me  when  1  say,  that  this  same  pro-  »,  ,^  ^.,  ,  ,  ,  .. 
po«al  to  rob  the  public  creditor  is  at  this  **'•  ^-  G'^fw  proceeded  to  rud  the 
very  moment  going  on.  The  honorary  n?mes  of  several  oAer  noUemcn  who  were 
secretary  of  the  Central  Agricultural  So-  »««-pre«dents  of  lie  society,  auioiig  whom 
ciety.  now  having  the  Duke  of  Buck-  I!;?^'' *?  ^'  "^  J'»*.5?»2»' t''^E«l  <»f 
ingham  as  iu  p^sident,  and  containing  yj'"}*^^;  *«  ^^J^,^'^^T^^'.  ** 
among  its  Members  Lord  Mountcashef  S''V^  ^'/^il?' ,***  ^l  °l  ","!.*iS'"^ 
and  a  great  many  distinguished  suppor-  '>"«  ^^^  f  P"^^/^  ^"f  \^- 
tert  of  the  Com-laws,  hai  written  a  let-  «»nnel,  "id  the  Earl  of  MountcMhel  jUiere 
ter  which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand,  a  copy  S*^  •!•«  *«  n"""  ^t  many  Moiben  of 
of  which  was  received  bv  the  secretarv  of  P«l«»n«ent;  but  I  do  not  (said  Mr.  Gib- 
the  Anti-Com-kw  Leagiie,  in  which  it  is  fL*®  *«.  °^«  ™  *™  hon.  Member 
proposed  that  the  And-Com-law  League  '^  Dorsetshire,  tboush  I  ^»e  the  names 
should  desUt  from  agitating  for  the  repeal  E  2??.****  ^  Members  for  U»e  comty  of 
of  the  Com-kws,  and  should  quieUy  unite  S"'*"*'  ??*  "f  ""V"  I  "«»"«»  ^  »«» 
with  the  Brituh  AgricultunJ  Pnrtection  "y  »n>etlung  bming  ptty  cloMly  upon 
Society  in  a  crusade  against  the  public  •  wbeme  for  robbing  the  pubhc  creditor, 
creditor.     The  proposal  was  nothing  less  ^ow    I  am  prepared  to  say    that  if  the 

than  that  the  Anti-Corn-kw  League  nnd  ^^JIIl'Pl™"!!'!;.,^!!!!:**"!!^  "t!."*  ™; 

the  Central  """ 

Agriculture, 

for  the  plunder  _.  -__ _^._  ^.^ ,    .           ,,.,.,. 

[Cries  of  "  read."]     I  wUl  read.    Tlie  let-  jhe  best  end  fail,  if  it  cannot  be  supported 

ter  is  from  Mr.  R.  Brown,  honorary  secre-  ""^  ?"»?«■  ""^  J"»»  ™«"»-     Therefore,  I 

tary  to  the  Central  Agricultural  Society.  "^  "»  W  *^  •"PP»'^  ^r  association. 

It  is  dated  December  27,  1839,  21  Wig-  whether  having  a  public  or  a  private  object 

more-street.  Cavendish-square.    The  para-  »o^.Pronjote.  if  H  propose  to  take  means 

graph  I  wish   to  call  attention  to  runs  T^?^  '  ^  not  think  are  consistent  with 

llmj . justice  and  propriety.   But,  I  contend,  uat 

the  Anti-Com-kw  societv  have  done  no- 

••Permit  me  ($ay»  Mr.  Brown)  to  take  this  thing  more   than  attempt  to  instruct  the 

opporiunuy  of  bringing  under  the  consider-  ^  y^   ^f  ^^^^         j^  ^  ^^^  through- 

ation  of  the  Anti-Corn-law  Leaeue,  and  the  rl.^    *i  ^  ^        *       •  IL       ^                  ^. 

Corn.law  repealing  party  in  geneS,;he  better  ^^   ?V    "S""!"^  information  onon   oom- 

policy  of  aiding  this  society  in  its  endeavour  ™^^  subjects,  and  to  teach  those  vwy 

to  obtain  the  repeal  of  those  laws  which  make  pnnciples  which   the  right  hon.  Banmet 

money  dear  and  Corn-laws  oeceisary."  himself  expounded   in   this  House.     The 

worst  that  you  can  possibly  say  against  the 

What  does  that  mean  ?     Why  it  means,  Anti-Corn-law  League  is,  that  it  hat  ap- 

and  the  project  aimed  at  is  simply  this  :  to  plied  bard  words  to  the  landed  pno|xie» 
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tors.  You  may  fancy  that  to  accuse  the 
landed  proprietors  of  having  appropriated 
to  themselves  what  was  not  strictly  their 
own,  is  a  hard  expression,  and  one  calcu- 
lated to  wound  the  feelings  of  the  landed 
interest  of  this  country.  But  let  hon. 
Members  reflect  one  moment,  that  if  the 
policy  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  last  Session 
was  a  sound  and  wise  policy,  then  you  are 
convicted,  by  that  very  policy,  of  having 
been  in  possession  of  what  you  were  not 
entitled  to.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  de- 
prived you  of  certain  protection  which  you 
enjoyed  previously.  He  told  you  that 
protection  was  not  consistent  with  the 
welfare  of  the  public  at  large.  You  gave 
him  your  support  by  your  votes,  and,  there- 
fore, you  agreed  with  him  in  the  proposi- 
tion that  you  had  been,  up  to  that  time, 
plundering  the  community.  To  show  that 
I  do  not  take  a  very  extraordinary  view 
upon  this  question,  I  will  quote  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  Cambridge  and  the  Isle 
of  Ely  Agricultural  Association  upon  this 
subject.  I  believe  I  have  used  almost  the 
very  words  of  that  association.  The  report 
say 


"They  were  astonished,  they  were  morti- 
fied, to  witness  the  vast  majority  of  the  land- 
owners  of  this  country  giving  the  Minister 
their  support,  and  so  virtually  becoming  every 
one  of  them  members  of  the  Anti-Corn-Iaw 
League.  Entrapped  into  the  admission  that 
the  protection  they  received  was  immoderate, 
and,  therefore,  unjust  and  indefensible,  what 
have  they  to  complain  of  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Acklands,  the  Smiths,  and  other  travelling  de- 
magogues who  go  about  the  country  preaching 
against  them,  except  the  use  of  a  few  hard 
names,  which  for  the  most  part  they  deserve, 
if  they  are  sincere  in  their  vote  upon  the  vital 
subject  of  the  law  of  protection  ?  If  they  be- 
lieve that  the  interest  of  the  country  and  the 
common  good  do  not  require  the  protection 
they  have  enjoyed,  how  can  they  deny  the  jus- 
tice of  all  the  absurd  abuse  which  has  been 
made  against  them  ?  '' 

It  is  impossible  to  contest  the  truth  and 
the  justice  of  these  remarks.  But  for  a 
point  of  form,  I  should  have  presented  a 
petition  this  evening,  from  a  number  of 
agriculturists,  who  having  observed  the 
motion  proposed  to  be  made  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dorsetshire,  and  feeling  regret 
at  any  attempt  to  impede  the  progress  of 
the  Anti-Corn-law  Association,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  spread  information  through- 
out the  country  upon  the  mischievous 
tendency  of  the  Corn-laws,  have  petitioned 
the  House  on  the  subject.  As  I  was  not 
allowed  to  present  the  petitioDj  I  will  take 


the  liberty  of  reading  it  to  the  House.  The 
petition  is  signed  by  several  eminent  agri- 
cultural occupying  tenants — men  paying 
large  rents  themselves,  and  entirely  sub- 
sisting by  the  profits  of  agriculture.  The 
petition  comes  from  nearAmwick,in  North* 
umberland.     It  runs  thus : — 

*'  To  THE  Honourable  ihe  House  of  Com- 
mons IN  Parliament  assembled^ 

"Showeth— that  your  petitioners  are  agri- 
culturists, and  belong  to  that  class  called 
*  occupying  tenantry.' 

''  That  your  petitioners  have  observed,  that 
a  motion  is  about  to  be  submitted  to  your  ho- 
nourable House,  with  the  view  of  inducing 
Parliament  to  impede  the  operations  of  a 
certain  society,  called  the  *  Anti.Com-law 
League,'  in  order,  as  is  alleged,  to  confer  a 
benefit  on  the  agricultural  classes. 

''That  your  petitioners  believe,  that  the 
proposal  embodied  in  the  above  motion, 
emanates  from,  and  will  be  supported  exclu- 
sively, by  persons  styling  themselves  *  farmers' 
friends.' 

"That  your  petitioners  being  themselves 
farmers,  cannot  consider  those  parties  as  '  far- 
mers' friends,'  who  seek  to  put  down  the  Anti- 
Corn-law  League,  inasmnch  as  the  object  of 
that  Leagrue  is  to  abolish  a  system  of  legisla- 
tion which  has  frequently  deceived  the  occu* 
pying  tenantry,  and  been  the  means  of  involv* 
ing  great  numbers  of  industrious  and  enter- 
prising agriculturists  in  the  loss  of  their  capital, 
and  in  utter  ruin. 

''That  your  petitioners  pray  your  honour- 
able House  to  receive  the  statements  of  the 
parties  calling  themselves  '  farmers*  friends ' 
with  great  caution  ;  for  your  petitioners  have 
reason  to  believe  that  those  persons,  being 
themselves  landowners,  are  actuated  rather  by 
a  desire  to  keep  up  the  rental  of  land  than  to 
confer  any  benefit  on  the  occupying  tenantry, 
or  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  community  at 
large. — And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray." 

Three  of  the  persons  whose  signatures 
are  attached  to  this  petition  pay  together  a 
rental  of  not  less  than  5,000/.  a-year ;  and 
one  of  them  alone  pays  1,800/.  a-year.  I 
take  the  liberty  of  calling  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  this  petition,  which  in  point 
of  form  does  not  allow  me  to  present.  I  shall 
not  dwell  upon  the  subject  of  associations 
any  lon^r ;  but  I  will  take  the  liberty  of 
trespassing  upon  the  attention  of  the  House 
for  a  few  moments,  in  reference  to  the 
motion  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  member  for 
Sheffield,  which  he  has  submitted  to  it 
with  so  much  ability.  In  the  first  place,  I 
will  reply  to  that  objection  made,  as  I 
thought  with  some  force,  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dorsetshire.     He  said, 

**  If  you  really  are  sincere  in  wishing  for 
free-tradei  if  you  really  desire  to  abolish  the 
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protective  Kystem,  why  do  you  frame  a  motion 
which  seems  specifically  and  entirely  pointed 
at  the  landed  interest? — why  do  you  not  come 
forward  with  some  proposition  to  abolish  all 
protection  V* 

The  hoo.  Gantleman  said  tliat  he,  as  a 
landowner,  objected  to  be  the  first  upon 
whom  the  experiment  should  be  tried — he 
should  like  others  to  be  participators  in  the 
experiment.  There  is  force  in  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's remark.  1  assure  the  hon.  Member 
that  I  am  authorised,  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturers,  most  distinctly  and  unequi- 
vocally to  declare  that  they  are  willing  to 
abandon  every  tittle  of  protection;  that 
they  desire  protection  to  be  completely 
abolished,  and  that  they  feci  that  in  at- 
tacking the  Corn-law  they  are  attack- 
ing the  key-stone  of  the  monopoly  sys- 
tem ;  and  that  until  they  shall  have  abo- 
lished the  Corn-lawsy  they  shall  never 
get  the  assistance  of  the  most  powerful 
party  in  the  state  for  abolishing  all  other 
monopolies.  They  know  perfectly  well 
that  when  you  are  deprived  of  the  protec- 
tion you  enjoy,  you  will  assist  in  abolish- 
ing all  other  monopolies.  With  regard  to 
the  motion,  I  for  one  do  not  consider  that 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  is  to  be  made 
a  condition  upon  lessening  the  burthens 
upon  land.  My  hon.  Friend  staled  the 
same  thing.  He  said— You  have  allowed 
that  the  burthen  of  taxation  is  unequally 
distributed,  and  that  you  bear  a  greater 
portion  of  the  charges  of  the  country  than 
the  rest  of  the  community  ;  we  (said  my 
hon.  Friend)  will  give  you  the  opportunity 
of  proving  the  amount  of  this  excess.  We 
will  afterwards  ask  Parliament  to  equalise 
taxation,  and  put  you  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  rest  €i£  your  fellow-country- 
men. That  I  understand  to  be  the  pro- 
position before  the  House.  It  b  a  very 
just  proposition.  If  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  are  really  sincere  in  their 
statement,  that  thev  do  labour  under  an 
excess  of  taxation,  what  can  be  more  desira- 
ble than  to  prove  the  excess  before  Parlia- 
ment, and  call  upon  Parliament,  as  you 
will  be  entitled  to  do,  in  a  manner  which 
cannot  be  resisted  for  a  moment,  to  equa- 
lize the  burthens*  and  to  put  you  upon  the 
same  footing  as  the  rest  of  the  community  ? 
With  regard  to  the  Corn-law  question,  I 
cannot  consider  the  duties  on  foreign  com 
or  restriction  upon  trade  as  a  proper  mode 
of  compensating  the  landed  interest  for 
any  excess  of  burthens  they  may  bear.  As 
n^gards  the  importation  of  foreign  com,  I 
should  rather  saj  this,  that  if  you  prove 


the  existence  of  aoj  gnat  MKNini  of  eadu- 
sive  burthen — if  jroa  show  that  then  is 
something  in  your  system  that  prevails 
you  from  cultivating  jroor  knd  to  any  eoo- 
sidenble  extent— that  is  lather  a  rrawi 
for  admitting  foreign  cotii  frooi  those 
countries  which  can  produoe  it  fhaa|ior.  If 
you  cannot  grow  corn,  in  mimqucsna  of 
your  biurthens,  is  not  that  a  rnasnn  why 
others  should  import  it?  We  cannot  iiarve 
because  you  have  chosen  to  take  upon  you 
a  greater  burthen  than  yon  are  hound  in 
justice  to  pay.  You  must  oompkin  and 
ask  Parliament  to  remove  thaw  burthens, 
if  they  be  in  excess ;  but  you  cannot  show 
that  because  you  hour  certain  borthtiis  be- 
yond what  your  fellow-countzymen  bear, 
you  are  therefore  entitled  to  cestrict  trade. 
It  is  not  a  ouestion  as  between  the  bur- 
thens imposed  on  land  in  foreign  oounliias, 
and  the  burthens  upon  the  land  in  this.  It 
is  a  question  as  between  the  burthens  upon 
different  classes  in  this  country*  But  whe- 
ther you  view  it  as  a  quertion  of  burthCM 
on  foreign  and  on  En^^ish  land,  or  as  a 
question  of  burthens  on  agriciiltucista  and 
manufacturers,  in  this  country  only,  in 
cither  point  of  view,  you  can  never  make 
it  a  reason  for  imposing  restrictions  on 
trade.  If  vou  n^ake  it  a  qttestkm  as  be- 
tween the  burthens  upon  land  in  foreign 
countries  and  the  burthens  on  land  in  this, 
and  if  you  adhere  to  a  ComJaw  to  eqoaliae 
the  difference  of  thaw  hurthena,  then  jmi 
must  have  a  difierent  Corn-law  for  every 
dificrent  country  with  which  yon  trade ; 
because  there  are  diffisrent  cfaafKea  on  the 
land  in  difierent  countries ;  and  thus  you 
become  involved  in  a  perfect  shsurdlty. 
Then,  with  reference  to  the  burthens  on 
manufactures  being  smaller  thui  on  agri- 
culture. Supposing  the  burthens  upon  the 
county  of  Norfolk  are  greater  than  in  the 
counQr  of  Essex,  is  that  a  reason  why  tlie 
people  of  Norfolk  should  demand  that 
Essex  should  only  have  com  brought  to 
market  under  a  duty  ?  What  have!  to  do 
with  the  burthens  of  another  man  T  If  his 
burthens  are  greater  than  they  ought  to  be, 
it  is  his  business  to  complain  of  them,  hot 
it  is  no  compensation  to  him  to  make  me 
suffer.  Because  the  manufacturers  ate  hHi 
burthened  than  the  ugriculturists^  that 
therefore  there  should  be  a  restriction  on 
trade  is  to  me  a  perfect  mystery.  I  will 
put  it  mathematically  to  the  ri^t  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone),  who  is  a  ma* 
thematidan,  and  will  ask  1dm  how  he  will 
solve  this  problem : — '^  Given  the  hurthena 
on  land,  given  the  burthens  on  mannfhc* 
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lures,  what  is  t)ie  state  of  tho  slidinK- scale  on 
Eorn  which  will  represent  the  difference  ?" 
That  ii  what  you  profesa  to  do.  You  have  ac- 
tualljr  proTesstiil  to  have  found  out  a  sliding 
axle  in  com  which  will  be  the  exact  mea- 
nira  of  the  ditferenoc  bL'tweon  the  buitbena 
en  land  and  the  burthetiH  on  maniifautures, 
1  must  confess  thai  tho  right  hou.  Gentle- 
nun's  ocuteness  is  what  I  cannot  bouKt  of 
poMWing.  Tbe  right  hoo.  Baronet,  1  must 
alto  My,  is  justly  charged  with  having 
Btited  that  his  Corn-luvv  iva§  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  cxccsuvc  burthens  on  land ; 
and  the  nght  hon.  Baronet  did,  in  his 
^wech,  atrt'ngtben  the  prejudice  in  the 
country,  thut  because  the  land  owners  paid 
tithes,  land  tax,  and  a  variety  of  burthens, 
therefore  it  is  right  and  proper  that  traders 
should  suffer  also.  The  right  hon.  Buronet 
certainly  hbs  assisted  in  spreading  what  1 
cannot  he]|i  thinking  he  must  now  feel  is 
a  prejudices.  I  must  altu  say,  that  the 
right  non.  Baronet  gave  an  impulse  to  hb 
party  which  shows  itself  on  the  present 
occasion — namely,  in  speaVing  aneeringly 
of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  coun- 
try. Did  not  the  hon.  Mtmber  for  Dorset- 
shire ineer  at  the  tall  cliimnics  of  factories, 
and  did  he  not  draw  a  picture  calculated 
to  leave  on  the  minds  of  hon.  Members  an 
unfavourable  impression  as  to  the  manufac- 
turers as  a  class.'  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
is  clearly  tufaject  to  the  responsibility  of 
having  pven  that  impulse  to  his  party. 
Did  he  not  first  sneer  at  the  manufacturing 
system,  when  he  talked  about  tho  dull 
■uccesrion  of  manufacturing  towns  con- 
nected hy  long  line*  of  railway  ?  Did  he 
not  draw  a  picture  about  tho  Itappy  pea- 
Mntiy,  tbe  honeysuckles  winding  around 
their  cheerful  wtlages,  and  what  nut  ? 
Did  he  not  say,  that  he  would  not  re- 
peal the  Corn-lawB,    because    he  did 
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sion  of  inaDufactuMntr  towns  a>aneclcd 
gethet  by  railroads?  The  saute  sneering 
spint  WM  exhibited  the  other  night, 
when,  he  asked,  is  there  nothing  but 
manufactures  to  be  cared  for?  T  do, 
therefore,  complain  that  any  attempt  sliould 
be  made  on  either  side  trf*  the  Hou.'te  to 
sneer  at  any  particular  branch  of  indus- 
try of  the  country.  All  industry  is  valua- 
ble, and  I  think  this  question  can  be  dis- 
cussed without  any  sneering  at  particular 
individuals  or  classes,  or  drawing  any  com- 
parison between  the  humanity  of  the  land- 
owners and  the  manufacturers.  The  hon. 
Member  for  East  Norfolk  has  made  use  of 
a  most  eKtr«)rdia«i7  atgumenu    He  says 
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a  Corn-law  is  JustifiabU:,  because  there  are 
more  agriculturists  than  manufacturer^^ 
that  is  to  say,  a  large  number  of  ]>cople 
have  a  right  to  oppress  tbe  smaller  num- 
ber. Surely,  thcr«  is  such  a  thing  as 
Justice  iti  the  world.  It  is  not  because 
there  may  be  numerically  a  larger  number 
of  agriculturists  than  manufacturers  that, 
therefore,  ihc  Corn-laws  are  justifiable. 
Such  a  proposidon  must,  on  reflection, 
appear  to  the  hou.  Gentleman  himself  to 
bo  palpably  Inconsistent  with  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  justice.  I  will  not  trespass  on 
the  House  any  longer.  I  will  sit  down  hy 
simply  i-fllling  upon  the  House  to  deal  with 
these  two  propoHtiong  as  separate  and  dis- 
tinct. Upon  the  first  pro|)ogiiion  the 
House  is  bound  to  come  to  a  decided  vote. 
It  raises  n  great  principle,  ll  raises  a 
principle  which  I  thought  was  extinct  in 
this  country,  after  the  death  of  tbe  late 
Lord  Castlereagh  j  and  ]  trust  the  House 
will  not  feel  satisfied  without  coming  to  a 
distinct  n^ativo  upon  that  proposilion. 
Then,  eu  to  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Sheffield,  I  hope  the  House  will  be 
induced  to  give  its  assent  to  it.  It  has 
been  brought  forward  with  no  other  inutive 
than  lo  shew  what  are  the  burdens  Kiid  to 
exist  on  the  land,  and  with  no  desire  to 
create  a  panic  among  the  agriculturists, 
because  whether  you  prove  an  excess  of 
burdens  or  not,  wo  are  entitled  to  cull  upon 
you  for  a  total  and  entire  abolition  of  the 
laws  wliich  rcstrifl  foreign  trade. 

Hit  liobert  Peel  wished  to  take  the 
oppodunity,  before  the  debate  closed  to 
Slate  lo  ihe  House  the  course  which  he 
meant  to  pursue,  both  with  rei|>ccl  to  Ihtj 
original  motion  of  ibe  lion.  Geuilemau, 
and  witli  respect  to  the  amendment  upon 
[hat  molioo,  moved  by  the  hon.  Momtier 
for  Dorseisbire,  He  so  far  concurred  with 
tlie  lion.  Gentleman  who  bad  Inst  spoken, 
tbat  he  thought  tbe  hou.  Gentlemon  who 
had  made  ilie  original  proposition  had  a 
fair  right  (o  expect  that  the  House  sbonid 
decide  affirmatively  or  negatively  upon 
that  motion.  It  was  not  in  his  power  ta 
give  his  assent  to  the  proposal  of  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Dorsetshire.  He 
could  not  be  called  upon  by  tlie  forms  of 
the  House  to  give  a  direct  negative  to  that 
aaiendnient.  The  manner  tu  which  the 
qite»lion  would  be  put  from  Uie  Cliair  he 
apprehended  would  be  this,  wlietlier  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  ShelEeld 
sliould  stand  pan  of  the  question.  Tbe 
vote  wliich  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  would  give 
would  be  that  it  should  atand  pan  of  the 
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question.      He  should,  therefore,  if  the 
majority  concurred  with  him  in  opinion, 
indirectly  negative  the  proposal  of  his  hon. 
Friend.    He  should  negative  it  upon  these 
two  grounds — he  thought  it  had  no  imme- 
diate connection  with  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Ward).  He  thought 
that  the  proposal  of  a  resolution  that  cer- 
tain associations  were  dangerous,  was  not 
a  proper  amendment  to  move  upon  a  mo- 
tion that  a  select  committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  burdens  on  agriculture. 
He  thought  there  was  no  such  necessary 
connection  between  the  two  as  to  make  it 
a  fitting  amendment  upon  the    original 
proposition.     He  rather  thought  his  hon. 
Friend  must  entertain  an  opinion  not  very 
different  from  his,  because  his  hon.  Friend's 
original  intention  was  to  move  it  as  an 
amendment^  not  upon  the  present  motion, 
but  upon   a  totally  different  motion,  of 
which  notice  was  given  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Dumfries;  but  it  happening  that 
that  motion  would  not  be  brought  forward 
80  early  as  was  expected,  his  hon.  Friend 
transferred  it  to  the  motion  now  before  the 
House^     Upon  the  ground  of  its  not  being 
an  appropriate  amendment,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  express  his  dissent  from  it.     But 
there  was  another  ground  on  which  he  was 
also  prepared  to  signify  his  dissent  from 
this  amendment.     He  decidedly  objected 
to  the  House  of  Commons  dealing  with 
any  acts  which  it  might  reprobate,  or  with 
any  association  which  it  might  consider 
dangerous  by  way  of  resolution.     How 
could  they  affect  the  acts  or  the  associa- 
tions by  any  resolution  tliey  might  come 
to?     A  resolution  of  that  House  consti- 
tuted  no  part  of  the   law  of  the  land. 
There  was  no  obligation  on  individuals  or 
on  associations  to  defer  to  the  resolutions 
of  the  House ;  and  if  the  resolutions  were 
not  deferred  to,  and  the  country  be  in- 
duced to  disobey   them,   the  passing  of 
them  would  have  a  tendency  to  exhibit 
rather  the  imbecility  of  the  House  than  its 
power.     Although  the  association  had  not 
been  distinctly  pointed   out   by  his  hon. 
Friend,  yet  there  was  no  doubt  what  as- 
sociation his  hon.  Friend  meant ;  but  if 
there  were  any  associations  in  this  country 
which   transgressed   the   law,  and  which 
were  so  far  dangerous  that  the  law  ought 
to  be  enforced,  then  it  was  the  duty  of  her 
Majesty's  Government  to  apply  the  pro- 
visions of  the  existing  law.      If  it  were 
thought  that  the  Government  was  remiss 
in  performing  its  duty,  it  was  competent 


for  the  House  of  Commons  to  address  the 
Crown,  praying  the  Crown  to  enforce  the 
existing  law.  That  was  a  coarse  implying 
certainly,  some  reflection  upon  the  Go- 
vernment ;  but  it  was  perfectly  consistent 
with,  and  perfectly  open  to,  the  House  of 
Commons  to  take  that  course.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  law  were  defective,  the 
House  of  Commons  had  a  perfect  right  to 
do  that  which  was  within  its  own  province 
for  the  amending  the  law,  namely,  to  in* 
troduce  a  bill  to  remove  th^  defects  of  tbe 
existing  law.  Either  of  these  courses  wu 
open  to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  he 
objected  to  the  course  proposed  of  passisg 
a  resolution  which  would  not  have  the 
power  of  a  law,  and  had  no  binding  obli- 
gation upon  their  fellow  subjects.  Upon 
these  two  grounds  he  roust  dissent  from 
the  proposal  of  his  hon.  Friend.  To  the 
proposition  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  tbe 
Member  for  Sheffield  he  shodd  also  give 
a  decided  negative.  He  could  not  ac- 
quiesce in  the  propriety  of  appointing  the 
committee  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  pro- 
posed. He  was  sorry  to  hear  a  portion  of 
the  speech  which  was  delivered  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester.  Nothing 
was  more  unfair  or  more  ungenerous  than 
the  attack  which  the  hon.  Member  made 
upon  those  Gentlemen  connected  with  the 
landed  interest,  who,  in  the  coarse  of  tlie 
last  Session  of  Parliament,  showed  a  dis* 
position  to  support  the  proposal  for  relax-* 
ing  the  duties  upon  com  and  other  arti- 
cles. They  supported  him  in  his  proposal 
to  reduce  the  duty  on  Com,  and  to  repeal 
altogether  prohibitions  upon  the  imports* 
tion  of  foreign  meat  and  cattle ;  and  what 
was  the  acknowledgment  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester  made  for  this? 
He  said  to  those  Gentlemen — by  the  very 
support  you  gave  to  those  proposals,  yon 
proved  that  you  were  conscious  of  posses- 
sing  what  you  had  no  right  to  possess ;  and 
yet,  in  the  course  of  the  same  speech,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  said  he  could  assure  the 
House,  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers, 
that  they  were  perfectly  prepared  to  part 
with  the  protection  they  now  enjoy.  Now, 
if  he  and  those  hon.  Gentlemen  whom  the 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester  so  anjastly  as« 
sailed,  were  to  turn  round  upon  the  manu- 
facturers and  say, — Because  you  are  wiU 
ling  to  part  with  the  protection  you  now 
have,  you  impliedly  admit  that  you  have 
been  robbing  the  public  by  maintaining 
duties  which  were  not  for  the  benefit  of 
the  publici  bnt  fbr  tbe  benefit  of  yoarsdteSi 
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would  not  the  hon.  QcDtleman  himself 
hare  been  the  first  to  lise  and  denounce  so 
unjiiilan  imputation  upon  the  maauTac- 
tnriDg  iotferest,  and  have  resented  it  as 
moit  unwarrantably  making  an  attack 
upon  the  manufacturers  of  having  plun- 
dered the  people!  Ifhe  had  ever  indulged 
in  aoeera  fit  the  maauracturing  inieresis, 
such  sneers  would  have  come  with  a  pecu- 
liarly bad  grace  from  him ;  with  a  bad 
grace  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and 
with  pecultarly  bad  grace  as  an  individual 
who  owed  all  that  he  possessed  to  that  in- 
terest which  he  was  bound  to  hold  dear. 
In  the  coutse  of  the  debate,  and  in  repel- 
ling; aome  argument  advanced  against  him, 
he  might  have  used  terms  which  any  one 
wishing  to  take  advantage  of  him  might 
have  turned  to  some  such  purpose,  and 
which  might  have  rendered  him  open  to 
the  misconstruction  of  tlie  hon.  Gentle- 
man ;  but  he  assured  the  hon  OeolleraaD 
that  he  did  him  gross  injustice,  if  the  hon. 
Gentleman  supposed  that  he  was  unmind- 
ful of  the  deep  obligations  he  owed  to  the 
manufacturing  interests;  or  if  he  had  in- 
dulged for  an  instant  in  a  sneer  at  the 
tall  chimnies  of  the  manufacturers  to 
which  be  owed  all  of  wealth  that  he  pos- 
sessed. He  therefore  protested  against  the 
constructioo  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  put  upon  any  expression  of  his.  The 
cjuettion  between  the  hon.  Gentleman  and 
himself  wag  not  whether  any  information 
which  could  ihrow  any  light  upon  this 
subject  should  be  withheld,  but  whether  a 
select  committee  was  the  proper  tribunal 
to  come toasatist'actory  decision.  Suppose 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman's  committee 
should  be  appointed — that  he  should  ac- 
quiesce in  It — he  would  claim  that  his  own 
side  of  the  House  should  be  fairly  repre- 
sented upon  it;  and  if  the  committee  were 
to  represent  the  opinions  of  the  House,  he 
should  be  entitled  to  claim  a  majority.  If 
ao,  would  the  report  of  the  committee  be 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man. [Mr.  Hume:  It  might  take  evi- 
dence,] What  would  be  the  nature  of  the 
evidence?  It  would  only  consist  of  con- 
flicting opinions  as  to  whether  the  land 
bore  a  greater  or  a  less  share  of  the  bur- 
dens. The  facts  he  had  no  objection  to 
give  in  the  shape  of  returns.  Now  with 
respect  to  the  amount  of  taiation,  the 
landed  interest  was  subject  to  public 
taxes,  and  also  to  local  taxation ;  and  as 
some  contended,  it  was  subject  to  a  pecu- 
liar butden  in   the  support  of  a  cbaicb 
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establishment.  The  land  had  to  bear 
almost  exclusively  the  maintenance  of  the 
church  establjahment  in  the  three  portions 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland.  In  this  country,  like- 
wise, it  had  to  bear  a  large  proportion  of 
the  ex^jense  of  maintaining  the  sacred 
edifices,  for  he  apprehended  thai  a  great 
proportion  of  the  church-rates  fell  upon 
land.  Then,  with  reaped  lo  public  taxes, 
Whatever  return  should  be  called  for  to 
show  the  proportion  of  the  taxes  borne  by 
the  land,  and  which  could  be  produced 
from  any  office,  he  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  give.  The  hon.  Genilemau  oppo- 
site had  called  for  a  return  of  ihe  amount 
of  the  taxes  borne  by  the  land  in  the  other 
countries  of  Europe  ;  he  did  not  think  that 
the  returns  were  very  satisfactory,  but 
as  far  as  the  Government  could  procure 
them  they  were  given.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man WB.8  in  possession  of  them.  Then  lei 
him  lake  the  case  of  the  legacy  and  pro- 
bale  duties.  The  hon.  Gentleman  con- 
tended, that  Ihe  land  was  altogether  exempt 
from  any  charge  for  legacy  or  probate 
duly.  He  denied  the  assumption  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman.  He  said,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  land  did  t>ear  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  legacy  and  probate 
duty.  All  the  leasehold  interests  paid  the 
duly,  How  then  was  the  question  at 
issue  between  ihem  to  be  met^  Not  by 
the  appointment  of  a  committee,  but  by 
voluntarily  giving  all  the  relurns  that 
might  be  called  for.  The  hoo.  Gentleman 
said,  that  the  land  paid  no  equivalent  for 
exemption  from  ihe  legacy  and  probate 
duties.  He  said,  that  land  contributed 
almost  as  much  as  personal  estates  to  the 
exigencies  of  ibe  stale  by  the  payment  of 
the  stamp  duties  on  conveyances.  There 
was  a  material  difference  between  him  and 
the  hon.  Gentleman;  that  difficulty  also 
needed  not  a  committee  to  clear  It  up,  it 
might  be  done  by  returns.  A  motion  was 
made  last  year  for  subjecting  land  to  the 
legacy  and  probate  duty.  He  had  opposed 
it  himself;  it  had  also  been  opposed  by 
Members  of  the  late  Governmeni;  and 
Ihe  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  the 
year  1*40,  when  pressed  so  to  subject  if, 
had  showed,  first,  that  the  land  did  con. 
tribute  to  these  taxes  ;  and  next,  that  it 
had  paid  1,600,000/.  during  the  year  for 
stamps  on  deeds  and  conveyances  of  land, 
whilst  the  total  amount  of  the  legacy  and 
probate  duty  during  the  year  was  little 
moretb«a  1,700,0002.    The  hon.  Oeaile< 
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fair  to  contiiier  it  a  pecoliai  burdea.  Bnt 
thii  wu  a  matter  for  public  diacuMun,  oa 
irhich  bOD.  Menben  mtn  ptihctSy  com- 
peteDt  to  Imta  a  decuioii,  and  do  one 
irould  be  iofiueoced  bj  tbe  report  of  a 
leltct  oomnittea.  That  opinioo  would  bt 
g^Btl J  infltMoced  bj  facu,  bat  tboae  UsU 
could  be  a*  well  atcertained  bj  numi  aa 
by  a  oommitloa.  Than  wilb  raapact  to 
titbei,  tbe  boa.  GeotlemaD  dentaa  that 
ihey  are  a  burden  upon  land.  He  draw 
a  diauactioo  between  titbti  of  aa  nnc*r« 
lain  amount  to  be  delerniioed  at  tiia 
caprice  of  an  iodnidual,  and  litbea  paid 
by  way  of  contmuUlkm,  and  be  aaid. 

There  has  been  a  coBBaUtion  of  titbci 
of  late  yeua,  whidi  ahara  ihe  wbele  qtMRiM, 
became  brmerly  die  amiMiol  of  tilbe  wea  na- 
ceruin,  eDcl  Tuying  from  year  to  year  eceoid- 
ing  to  the  qaantity  produced,  MMiaae  it  ii 
nam  eomparati rely  fixed  sod  cerluu;  tbeK- 
Tore,  wbateveT  tbe  opinion  in  former  linwe 
may  bare  been,  it  is  now  deer  Ifaet  titbei  bo 
Imger  eonstitnte  a  banlaii  npoti  laMd." 

He  did  not  deny  ibat  rariafala  titbca 
vera  a  greater  burden  on  land  than  a 
irommutation  ;  the  questimi,  bowarer,  wm 
whether  lithca  paid  for  tbemtiotemuKeof 
the  Eitabliihed  Cburch  were  or  not  to  be 
considered  a  peculiar  burden  on  land,  Aa 
he  had  taid  last  year,  Adam  Smith  and 
Ricardo  had  eeuled  this  queuion.  Woold 
R  committee  elucidate  the  facts,  and  de- 
termine whether  the  hon.  Gentleman  or 
Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo  were  right;  oc 
was  it  not  rather  a  general  inqnii;  into 
which  every  roan  was  capable  of  entering 
'    hiouelf.    Adam  Smiib  said : — 


man  bad  totallv  omitted  ihia  charge, 
which  was  coasiaered  by  tbe  right  hon. 
Gentleman  equivalent  to  tbe  probate  and 
legaoy  duty.  The  hon.  Gentleman  said, 
tlwl  stamps  were  need  for  marine  in- 
surances and  other  pvrposos  unconnected 
with  land.  Let  the  returns  make  every 
distinction.  Let  the  House  see  what 
anwuni  was  contributed  by  the  land  to 
the  legacy,  probate,  and  alarop  duties; 
and  then  let  them  consider,  in  the  House, 
and  not  in  a  select  committee,  whether 
there  were  any  peculiar  exemption!,  Nezt, 
there  were  the  local  taxea.  The  first 
great  charge  to  which  the  land  had  to 
contribute  was  the  poor  ratea  and  the 
coonty  rates.  Tbe  hnn,  Geotkraau  denied, 
that  these  were  unduly  charged  upon  land. 
Here,  again,  let  him  call  for  returns.  Tbv 
bon.  Gentleman  referred  to  tbe  policy  of 
the  ancient  law.  He  referred  also  to  that 
law,  aa  ahowing,  that  when  these  burdena 
ware  originally  placed  upon  land,  tbe  aama 
RlaUia  eipreiely  provided,  that  the  profits 
ipon  trsde  shoald  be  subjected  to  the 
tax.  That  was  the  policy  of  the  law. 
Recent  decisions  in  ihe  courts  of  law  bad 
so  determined  ;  but  the  Legisleture  passed 
an  act  exempting  the  profits  of  trade  from 
the  poor-rate.  They  fonnd  it  difficult 
without  a  process  of  inquiry — to  which 
they  did  not  like  to  submit— to  ascer- 
tain the  profits  of  trade,  or  the  amouol  at 
whiob  they  should  assess  stock  in  trade ! 
aad  they  had  exempted  stock  in  trade  and 
profiu  of  trade;  bat  land  was  Uogible, 
tbo  profiu  ware  easily  aaseased,  and  ibey 
had  made  the  land  contribute  to  make  up 
the  defioiency.  Let  the  House  have  Ihe 
wLole  case  before  tham,  and  all  this  would 
be  easily  ascertained.  If  they  had  a  com- 
mittee compoaed  of  seven  Gentlemen  on 
one  tide,  and  aeven  on  the  other,  their 
opinions  wouM  have  been  made  up  bcfora 
they  began  ;  and  he  did  not  expect  Ibat 
any  investigation  they  could  make,  or  any 
expreauon  of  opinioo,  would  materially 
weigh  with  the  House,  An  inference  was 
to  be  drawQ^t  was  to  be  drawn  from 
public  documents,  and  not  by  such  an  ia- 
quiry  as  tbe  hon,  Gtntkman  demanded. 
Then  as  to  the  charges  for  higfa-waya. 
The  hon.  Gentleaao  aaki,  thattheae  higb- 
wayi  were  eaaential  for  oommnoicatioD 
between  different  propertiee,  bnt  higb- 
waya  were  equally  necessary  for  commu- 
•icatioo  between  towns  j  and  if  the  charge 
for  high-way  rates  did  fall  in  an  nndaa 
pnpoftioa  Hpoa  la«t  naelf  it  was  KA  «fr 


When,  instead  of  a  certain  portion  of  ibt 
produce  of  the  land,  or  of  tbe  price  of  a  certain 
portion,  a  certain  turn  of  moD>7  is  to  be  paid 
ID  full  compenHlioD  for  all  tax  or  tithe*,  the 
tax  becomes  in  ibii  case  enctlv  of  the  same 
nature  with  the  laod-Ui  of  England.  It 
neither  riie«  nor  (illi  with  the  leei  of  the  land. 
It  neither  encourages  nor  discourages  improve* 
meat.  Tbe  tithe,  in  tbe  greater  part  of  dnes 
paritlies  which  pay  what  m  called  a  modot  in 
lienof  all  other  tithe,  is  a  tax  of  this  kind." 

Tbe  opinkra  of  Mr.  Ricardo,  a  goatlo' 
Qtan  oppoaed  to  the  Coro-laws,  was  do> 
ekled  upon  this  point,  and  on  that  of 
tithes  being  a  burden  on  land.      Not- 

ithstanding  tbe  origin  of  litbea,  iho 
dauna  of  Ihe  Church  to  titfaea,  bo 
was  wiUing  to  admit,  were  equal  im 
force  to  the  daimi  of  the  landlorda  le 
their  estates;  yet  both  Adam  Smith  aad 
Ricardo  were  aware  of  this  when  tbayco»> 
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tided  to  protection ;  they  both  Mid  that 
the  EDfflish  laod  was  subject  to  burthens 
to  which  foreign  lands  were  not,  and  ihey 
both  agreed  that,  for  the  burthens  tending 
to  increase  the  price  of  the  production  of 
the  corn  here  above  the  price  of  production 
on  the  continent,  the  land  was  entitled  to 
protection.  Then  the  hon.  Gentleman 
laid  it  down  that  ihey  should  only  oon« 
aider  the  comparative  protection  of  the 
produce  of  land,  and  the  produce  of  ma- 
nufactures in  this  country,  and  that  we 
had  no  right,  in  dealing  with  the  agricul* 
tural  protection  afforded  in  this  country, 
to  consider  whether  other  countries  would 
produce  their  corn  free  from  these  bur- 
thens. There  again  Mr.  Ricardo  and 
Adam  Smith  were  both  at  issue  with  the 
hon.  Gentleman.  Mr.  Ricardo  said,  *'  a 
tax  that  falls  exclusively  on  any  commo- 
dity tends  to  raise  the  price  of  that  com- 
modity ;''  and  that  if  it  did  not  so  raise 
the  price,  the  producer  would  be  subject 
to  a  disadvantage,  for  '*  he  would  no 
longer  gain  the  ordinary  profits  of  trade." 
[CAeers.]  The  noble  Lord  cheered.  No 
doubt  Mr.  Ricardo  disregarded  altogether 
the  comparative  expense  of  production 
between  this  and  foreign  countries,  unless 
the  greater  expense  arose  from  peculiar 
burthens.  Mr.  Ricardo  said  that  unless 
the  extra  expense  of  producing  here  arose 
from  special  taxation,  the  land  was  not 
entitlecl  to  protection  ;  and  he*  therefore, 
dissented  from  the  report  of  the  agricul- 
tural committee  of  1821.  But  let  them 
observe  the  practical  conclusion  to  which 
Mr.  Ricardo  came.  He  thought  that  Mr. 
Ricardo  did  distinctly  say  that  tithes  did 
operate  as  a  burthen  oo  land,  and  that 
they  had  a  tendency  to  raise  the  cost  of 
producing  com;  and  the  practical  con- 
clusion of  Mr.  Ricardo's  writings  in  1822 
or  1823  was,  that  until  corn  should  arrive 
at  the  price  of  705.  there  should  be  an 
exclusion  of  foreign  produce ;  when  corn 
arrived  at  that  price  he  proposed  that 
there  should  be  a  duty  of  20i.;  that 
the  duty  should  then  diminish  annually 
by  Is.  till  it  reached  the  fixed  duty  of  lOf. ; 
and  that  afterwards  this  doty  of  lOi. 
should  remain  permanently,  as  he  consi* 
dered  lO^.  was  the  protection  to  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  superior  cost  ok  the 
production  of  com  in  this  country,  the 
producer  was  entitled.  Theea  were  bis 
exact  words : — 

*^  If  the  importation  price  of  Wheat  were 
60i.  a  quarter  in  England,  and  it.  wu  60it»  a 


quartsr  on  the  Ckmtiiieot,  and  ia  eoassqi 
of  the  burthen  of  tithes,  wheat  was  laisei  in 
England  to  70i.  a  quarter,  a  duty  of  10«. 
ought  also  to  be  impo8e4  on  ^^  importation 
of  foreign  cora.'* 

Here  Mr.  Ricardo  shosMd  n  dedded 
difference  of  opinion  from  the  Iwn.  Otni' 
tieman.  He  said  that  if  a  tax  were  in 
operation  heie  there  owht  to  be  pm* 
teotion.  He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was  Maanitti: 
that  tithes  did  operate  na  a  tax*  Ne4 
only  did  Mr.  Ricardo  say  that  if  tilliea 
did  operate  as  a  tax  there  should  be  pro- 
tection, but  be  admitted  that  tithes  in  Ais 
country  did  operate  u  a  borden  apon 
land.  [Viscount  Hcmicki  Hear.]  The 
noble  Lord  oould  not  poesiUy  deny  that 
Mr.  Ricardo  called  tithe  a  lax.  He  thero^ 
fore  said  with  respect  to  the  three  burtheni 
of  public  taxes,  of  local  taxes^  and  of 
tithes,  that  he  was  perfeedy  propared  to 
produce  all  the  retoraa  which  could  he 
required,  and  let  the  Honae  deteimina 
whether  they  wem  or  were  not  aotwdty 
burthens  on  laod.  He  never  did,  how- 
ever, rest  the  daima  of  the  land  to  pro- 
tection on  the  ground  exclusively  of  tnese 
burthens.  He  had  oontended  u  Mr. 
Ricardo  had  contended,  that  after  proleo* 
tion  had  been  afforded  for  160  tibm,  and 
after  largpe  massea  of  oapital  had  bean 
invested  in  land  under  that  protecUoo, 
any  raab  or  hasty  withdrawal  of  that  pro* 
taction,  throwing  open  the  prodnot  of  this 
country  to  tlie  unlimited  and  ttnoontrolled 
competition  of  foreign  ccrantriea,  would 
not  be  judicioua,  and  he  bad  not  spoken 
of  the  Intereata  of  agricnltnre  exdusivelj, 
but  the  general  intereata  of  the  comao* 
nity :  he  had  contended  that  tbey-shooM 
deal  with  agricultural  produce  aa  they  had 
uniformly  dealt  with  manofaeUiring  b* 
terests,  to  make  any  ckaofe  with  grsti 
caution  and  great  care.  He  never  cmU 
exclude  from  his  coneideration  not  only 
the  amount  of  ci^tal  embarked  vk  agrU 
culture,  but  that  a  grsal  piopcctkNi  of  die 
population  of  this  conntry  was  empbyid 
tn  it :  and  if  th^f  raahl^f  dietaibad  Ihcaa 
laws,  altbonrii  their  prnMsipla  naifht  be 
on  wise,  yet  ajher  their  longeilMlniaiica,  aot 
only  would  the  landed  lAteraai  be  «jnnd» 
hot  the  great  interaeta  of  the  coin— nity 
at  large  wonU  enffer.  When  hen.  Qtm* 
tlemen  quoted  hb  cxpreyicn  ''Ibat  n 
countrv  onght  to  bay  ia  the  duapoat 
and  aell  in  tbe  decreet,''  and  said  that  be 
lakl  down  Ibis  ac  the  famral  priiMiple  Co 
which  the  law  ovilhi  m  mmm^  ihqr 
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ought  in  fairneM  to  eoaple  that  quotation 
with  his  declaration  that  in  a  state  of  so- 
ciety so  artificial  as  this,  and  after  these 
laws  had  endured  so  long,  although  such 
a  principle  might  be  sound,  yet  they 
should  abstain*  from  a  rash  and  unwise 
manner  of  applying  it  without  due  con- 
sideration. He  woiild  read  to  the  House 
the  very  words  he  had  used  last  year,  upon 
this  subject,  on  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman.  He  had  thus  contended  last 
year:-— 

**  I  rested  the  claims  of  the  land  to  protec- 
tion, not  upon  its  peculiar  burtheos  alone,  but 
upon  other  grounds.  I  said,  that  protection 
to  the  produce  of  the  soil  had  been  afforded 
for  the  last  150  years — that  large  capital  had 
been  invested  on  land  under  Uiat  system  of 
protection — and  that  nothing,  therefore,  in  my 
opinion,  could  be  more  unwise  than  to  risk 
tne  disturbance  of  the  interests  embarked  in 
agriculture  by  the  sudden  "withdrawal  of  the 
protection  which  had  so  long  been  afforded  to 
them,  under  which  the  existing  relations  of 
society  had  in  a  great  degree  been  formed, 
and  in  reliance  upon  which  so  much  wealth 
had  been  directed  to  the  cultifation  of  the 
soil." 

That  was  the  language  which  he  held 
last  year,  and  when  hon.  Gentlemen 
quoted  his  statement  of  the  principle  which 
ought  in  the  main  to  guide  their  legisla- 
tion they  ought  in  fairness  to  refer  to  the 
qualification  with  which  he  had  announced 
the  application  of  that  principle.  He 
confessed  he  was  rather  surprised  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  should  have  made 
this  motion.  Did  he  think,  that  this  in- 
quiry ought  to  be  completed  before  there 
was  fresh  legislation  on  the  Corn-laws? 
If  he  had  acceded  to  the  appointment^  of 
this  committee,  and  had,  in  addition  to 
the  seven  gentlemen  selected  by  this  hon. 
Gentleman,  named  seven  on  his  own  side 
of  the  House,  to  consider  the  peculiar 
burthens  on  the  land — and  if  their  labours 
should  continue  for  the  same  period  as 
similar  inquiries  had  done — did  the  hon. 
Gentleman  intend  to  postpone  all  legisla- 
tion till  those  labours  should  be  concluded? 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  referred  to  the 
possibility  of  the  inquiry  lasting  two  or 
three  years,  and  he  had  known  inquiries 
last  that  time.  Now,  did  not  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, if  he  got  this  committee,  still  in- 
tend to  go  next  week  for  a  total  repeal  of 
theie  laws?  Would  he  not  say,  ''Al- 
though you  have  appointed  a  committee, 
its  inqniries  are  all  beside  the  question ; 
(or  even  if  you  show  that  there  are  pecu- 


liar burthens  on  land,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Manchester  says,  and  I  agree  with 
him,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  protection 
on  that  account.*'  [Mr.  Oibiam:  Toa 
should  equalise  the  borthenii.]  The  hon. 
Gentleman  said,  that  they  ought  to  eqiia« 
lise  the  burthens,  and  not  to  grant  protec« 
tion.  If  this  motion  were  carried,  might 
not  the  hon.  Member  vote  after  Easter  for 
a  total  repeal,  leaving  the  agricolturists  to 
trust  for  protection  to  the  eonaUsatioo  of 
the  public  burthens.  He  had  been  charged 
with  producing  uncertainty  by  his  propo- 
sition, and  the  hou.-  Member  for  Damfries 
had  given  notice  of  a  motion  on  that  ac- 
count. Perhaps  he  would  not  persevere 
in  the  motion.  At  any  rate,  he  was  happy 
to  see  that  the  hon.  Member  thought  it  of 
so  little  importance,  that  he  need  not 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  debate. 
[Laughter,  Mr,  Ewarf  hemg  <isfafp.] 
He  was  sure  that  the  hon.  Member  would 
not  be  indulging  in  repose,  if  be  did  not 
know  that  the  great  question  of  the  Cotd- 
laws  must  be  decided  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  that  the  proposal  of  a  coas- 
mittee  might  be  a  very  proper  sabject  for 
debate,  but  that  it  need  not  occupy  mudi 
vigilant  attention.  The  hon.  Member 
thought  his  attendance  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  his  vote,  but  that  attention  to 
the  arguments  was  not  absolutely  required. 
On  Thursday  next,  however,  the  hon. 
Member  meant  to  move. 

''  That,  it  having  been  acknowledged  on  the 
part  of  the  Ministry  of  this  country,  that  the 
present  Corn-law  is  not  a  settlement  of  the 
question,  and  there  being  reasonable  grounds 
for  believing  that  the  existence  of  such  law 
will  be  of  short  duration,  it  it  just  and  expe- 
dient that  a  state  of  uncertainty,  embarrassing 
and  unfair  to  the  agriculturists,  and  injurious 
to  commerce,  should  be  put  an  end  to,  and 
measures  of  asettled  and  final  character  adopted 
without  further  delay." 

The  hon.  Member  said,  that  this  uncer- 
tainty was  unfair  to  the  agriculturists  and 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  commerce,  and 
he,  therefore,  called  upon  the  House  to 
settle  the  question  of  the  Corn-laws  on  a 
principle  of  finality;  but  what  sort  of  a 
settlement  could  there  be  if  the  House  of 
Commons  referred  this  inquiry  to  a  com- 
mittee whose  labours  should  not  be  con* 
eluded  7  He  advised  the  House  to  act  on 
the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
motion.  The  question  was  too  Tast  and 
comprehensive  to  be  disposed  of  by  a 
comaiittee.    If  the  law  were  to  be  altmdi 
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let  them  go  at  once  to  the  consideration 
of  the  alteration ;  let  a  motion  be  made. 
An  opportunity  would  be  afforded  him  of 
discussing  the  policy  of  the  present  law  on 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wol- 
verhampton (Mr.  C.  P.  Villiers),  and  he 
would  not  then  enter  upon  it.     He  would 
examine  the  operation  of  that  bill,  and 
when  he  should  be  called  on,  he  would 
enter  upon  the  various  and  comprehensive 
considerations  involved  in  the  question  of 
the  Corn-laws.     He  admitted,  that  it  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  people 
of  this  country  should  know  what  were  the 
intentions  of  the  Legislature  with  respect 
to  these  laws,  {and  his  belief  was,  that  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  would  more 
than  anything  else  contribute  to  create 
uncertainty ;  it  would  be  infinitely  better 
if  the  House  of  Commons  were  prepared 
to  make  a  change,  to  make  that  change  at 
once,  rather  than  devolve  an  inquiry  upon 
a  committee,  which,  if  it  meant  anything, 
meant  that  they  ought  not  to  legislate  till 
the  result  of  their  labours  was  known.     It 
was  not  fair  to  give  a  committee,  when,  if 
it  were  granted,  they  might  next  week 
proceed  at  once  to  the  repeal  of  the  Com- 
laws.    The  right  hon.  Baronet  concluded 
by  saying: — *^  I  have  no  other  object  than 
to  do  justice  between  all  parties  whose 
permanent  and    comprehensive  interests 
are  intimately  united,  although  I  know 
that  there  may  be  an  immediate  conflict 
between  them.    In  the  proposal  which  we 
made  last  year,  and  which  was  made  with- 
out reference  to  any  party  or  political 
consideration,  I  did  attempt  what  I  deemed 
most  consistent  with  justice,  and  most 
conformable  to  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try.    It  was  impossible  to  touch  those 
great  questions  without  great  embarrass- 
ment.   We  could  not  remove  the  protec- 
tion  afforded   to  cattle  and    meat,  and 
reduce  the  duty  on  foreign  corn,  without 
disturbing  the  minds  of  the  agricultural 
body.    There  has  been  an  undue  panic 
affecting    them,    not    warranted  by  the 
change  in  the  law,  which  had  created  a 
great  evil,  disturbing  the  application  of 
capital,  and  suspending  or  diminishing 
employment.    A  continuance    of   doulH 
will  be  pregnant  with  evil  consequences. 
I  know  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  Min- 
ister of  the  Crown — I  know  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  House  of  Commons  to  give 
any   sort  of   guarantee  for    the  perma- 
nency   of  a    law    of    this    description. 


I  have  already,  tor  mjuit^  lelfased  to 
give  such  a  guarantee.  I  say  that  I 
will  reserve  my  opinion  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity for  an  alteration  of  the  lawj 
and  I  say  that  no  false  sense  of  con- 
sistency, if  I  am  convinced  that  this 
law  is  injurious,  shall  prevent  roe  from 
advising  against  its  further  continnance. 
But  although  there  must  be  a  certain 
degree  of  uncertahity  as  to  laws  of  this 
nature,  whether  we  take  a  graduated  or 
a  sliding  scale,  do  not  increase  the  diffi* 
culty  by  sending  it  for  the  consideration 
of  a  select  committee,  to  publish  contra-i 
dictory  evidence  day  by  day;  not  eluci- 
dating, but  rather  tending  to  conceal  the 
facts.  The  agricultural  body  have  a  fair 
right  to  expect  from  me  at  least  a  roabte- 
nance  of  the  law,  till  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  wholly  objectionable.  [Viscount 
Howick :  Hear.]  If  the  noble  Lord  thinks 
that  I  am  making  any  reserve  for  party 
purposes,  he  is  decidedly  mistaken.  On 
the  one  hand,  I  have  seen  nothing  in  the 
operations  of  the  law  to  change  my 
opinion  as  to  the  result;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  never  will  give  a  guarantee  that 
if,  after  an  experience  of  the  working  of 
the  law,  a  better  can  be  substituted,  I  will 
not  adopt  it.  Althoogh  I  am  the  anthor 
of  that  law,  I  would  so  act,  whatever  may 
be  the  consequence,  and  even  U I  were  la 
lose  power  to-morrow.  But  I  will  main- 
tain the  hw  till  my  opinion  nndeijfoes  a 
change ;  and  it  would  not  be  fittinr  tor 
me,  after  passing  this  law,  in  which  f  re- 
ceived the  assistance  of  a  great  majority 
of  the  agricultural  interests,  acting,  of 
course,  for  the  public  interests,  bnt  on  the 
implied  condition  entered  into,  that  so 
long  as  my  opinions  as  to  its  workings 
shall  not  be  changed,  there  should  be  no 
alteration,  to  disturb  the  minds  of  tbo 
agricultural  interests,  by  agreeing  lo  the 
appointment  of  this  coamittee* 

Viscount  Hounck  thought  diat  die  lifjkt 
hon.  Gentleman  had  nuide  out  even  a 
stronger  case  m  fiivoor  of  this  motion  diaft 
his  hon.  Friend  near  him.  In  die  first 
place  die  rigjht  hon.  Banmet  admittei  dial 
It  was  important  in  deriding  on  die  poiicjr 
a£  the  Corn-laws  to  decide  vniedier  the  land 
was  exposed  to  any  peeoliar  boitlieBB  or 
not.  The  right  hon.  Bttonet  add  that 
he  had  never  rested  his  defimee  of  die  Cocn-^ 
laws  on  the  exdnsive  hovdiens  aflwtiiig 
land ;  yet  in  die  very  mast  SBUtenee  lie 
admitted  that  he  did  hy  eoosidendblo  strav 
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|i|ioii  that  point.  Here,  therefore,  was  a 
point  wbidi  the  inquiry  of  a  ooromittee 
would  dear  up,  and  u  was  most  proper  that 
heibre  the  discusi^on  of  the  G)rn-lawsj  one 
hy  one  and  step  W  step,  doubts  should  be 
removed  and  fallacies  exposed.  If  the  land 
were  subject  to  peculiar  burthens,  they 
ought  not  only  to  be  ascertained  but  to 
be  removed.  A  large  body  in  the  country 
denied  those  burthens,  while  another  large 
body  believed  their  existence,  and  between 
the  two  it  was  most  fit  that  the  truth  should 
be  ascertained.  What  had  been  the  next  ad- 
mission of  the  right  hon.  Baronet?  "  Move 
(said  he)  for  retums—^for  as  many  as  you 
like,  and  I  will  show  you  from  them  how 
the  case  really  stands."  Yet,  just  after  he 
had  made  this  offer,  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
tnmed  round  and  complained  that  one  part 
of  the  case  had  been  mis*itated — that  the 
land  was  not  entirely  exempted  from  the 
legacy  and  probate  duty,  inasmuch  as  lease- 
hold property  was  liable  to  it  Here,  then, 
was  another  obvious  question  for  a  com- 
mittees—was the  land,  or  was  it  not,  ex- 
empted, and  how  far  ?  He  wanted  to  see 
the  exemptions  fairly  stated  on  one  side 
and  the  burthens  on  the  other,  and  the 
balance  struck  between  the  two.  Returns 
might  be  moved  for  ad  infinitum^  and  they 
would  still  be  insufficient;  how  was  the 
case  to  be  made  out,  on  one  side  or  on  the 
other,  Inr  returns  i  and  how  did  the  propo* 
sitkm  of  the  right  hon.  Banmet  in  uvour 
of  returns  tall^  with  the  rest  of  his  argu. 
ment?  The  right  hon.  Baronet  contended 
that  two  or  three  sessions  would  be  con* 
sumed  by  an  inquiry  before  a  committee, 
in  order  to  settle  the  question*  But  how 
lonff  a  time  would  it  not  occupy  to  bquire 
ana  settle  the  Question  by  returns  ?  The 
table  might  be  loaded  with  a  complication 
of  figures  out  of  which  either  party  might 
prove  anything  they  liked — ^but  appoint 
a  committee  to  obtain  facts,  and  to  make  a 
distinct  and  authentic  report  and  something 
important  would,  indeed,  be  gained  towar£ 
the  settlement  of  the  question.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  said  that  after  all  the  settle- 
ment might  not  be  final  His  answer  was 
that  he  was  ready  to  aoeept  a  report  even 
ftom  Members  exclusively  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House.  He  should  like  to  see  their 
report— to  read  the  evidence  they  would 
collect,  and  to  see  how  th^  made  out  their 
ease  of  peculiar  burthens.  So  fiur  this  woidd 
he  an  approach  towards  a  final  settlement 
Whenever  there  was  a  dispute  on  matters 
of  fact  and  detail,  the  proper  mode  of  deei- 


dmg  it  was  to  take  evidence  upon  the  point 
He  thought  the  case  in  favour  of  inqidry 
unanswerable^  It  was  true  that  last  year 
he  had  objected  to  sudi  aniotion«  and  whv? 
Because  it  was  brought  forward  in  uie 
shape  of  an  amendment  to  a  measure  which 
he  (Viscount  Howick^  thou^t  would  akske 
the  whole  principle  of  the  monopdly  in  com. 
Now,  however,  the  case  was  widely  difibr- 
ent :  the  motion  was  a  substantive  propo- 
sition, and  compliance  with  it  would«  in  nis 
view,  be  attenaed  with  Important  advant- 
ages. The  right  hon.  Bwronet  had  alluded 
to  a  cheer  given  by  him  (Lord  Howick) 
when  mention  was  made  of  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Ricardo.  The  right  hon.  Baiooet  had 
suted,  with  perfect  oorreetnesi^  the  prin- 
dple  laid  down  by  Mn  Bioardo.  The 
object  of  that  Gentleman's  book  wais  to 
show  the  impolicy  of  fiscal  legnlatiosiB 
which  disturbed  the  natural  applieataon  of 
labour  and  capitaL  Holding  thisopiaaoQ» 
Mr.  Ricardo  had  said  that  if  these  wen 
any  peeuliar  charges  upon  any  apeeiea 
of  production  those  peculiar  chams  oog^t 
to  be  removed  or  oountervmled*  In 
that  opinion  he  entirely  coocuned;  bat 
it  did  not  at  all  make  oat  the  case  it 
was  brought  forward  to  prove,  becauae  Mr, 
Ricardo  was  only  putting  the  matter  hy« 
pothetically,  and  assuming  fiir  the  sake  of 
his  argument  that  there  were  pecnliar 
charges  upon  com  in  reference  to  tithea. 
At  toe  time  when  Mr,  Bicardo  wrote  tithea 
were  to^  a  certain  extent  a  charn  opoa 

Eroductionx  bat  the  Commntami  Act 
ad  made  all  the  difference,  and  they  were 
now  no  charge  whatever  upon  prodactioo. 
There  was  one  morepoint  whidi  he  wu 
anxious  to  notice.  The  right  hen.  Baronet 
had  said,  that  one  great  argument  ayriost 
the  motion  was,  that  to  carry  it^  would 
create  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  continuance 
of  the  Corn-Uws.  He  would  like  to  ask 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  whether  he  really 
thought  that  anything  at  this  moment 
would  increase  the  prevailing  uncertainty 
in  the  public  mina  as  to  the  contionance 
of  the  Corn -laws  ?  The  very  amendment  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dorsetshire,  sti^ed 
that  there  existed  at  this  moment,  a  etate 
of  great  anxiety  embarrassing  to  agricaU 
tare,  and  injurious  to  commerce:  m  hb 
speech,  too,  the  hon.  Member  described  in 
much  detail,  the  miserable  eflSbcts  of  the 
present  state  of  uncertainty.  He  was 
persuaded  that  the  statement  was  correct, 
and  what  was  the  fair  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  it  ?    He  asked  the  landed  !■• 
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t«rett  aarioudy  to  conrider  the  sitaatioD  op  inkrn  quoted  by  him  last  S«wioD  on  tha 

in  which  they  stood.    Did  they  really  labject  of  the  bordent  on  land,  he  b^med 

think  that  they  should  gain  anything  by  to  read  the  panage.    It  aaa  as  follows : 

the  tempomrv  «;»tenca  of  the  pre«mt  uq^  q,^  „b,,ct  ^  Uwse  peonUar  tais.. 

Corn-Uiw  ?   He  bdieved-  that  no  man  ex-  g^  „  fi^^^,  pdoi^tes,  and  Mthapa  one  w 

pected  that  it  wonld  last  long.    Prahaps  a  two  other  taias,  alt  of  which  tend  to  raise  the 

single  rotation  of  crops  would  he  longer  price  of  com  and  equally  of  other  raw  pro> 

than  the  existence  of  the  present  law.    In  duce,  in  the  degree  in  witich  those  taxes  press 

such  a  state  of  things,  now  could  it  be  npou  the  production  of  com  here,  ought  to  be 

supposed  that  capital  would  be  laid  out  in  »'>e  tax  on  iu  importation." 

the  improvement  of  land?  Was  not  this  jj,.  Blaekikmt  roae  for  the  parpoie  of 

state  of  things  well  worth  the  considera-  abutting  an  assertion  made  by  the  boo. 

tion  of  the  landed  interest  ?  Was  any  ad-  Member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  M.  Gibson). 

vantage  that  might  be  gained  from  the  x^e  hon.  Member  said  Ke  bad  receited  a 

temporary  existence  of  the  present  law  to  j^ter,  purporting  to  oome  from  «  Mr. 

be  set  u;ainst  the  check  thus  given  to  the  Brown,  secretary  to  the  Society  for  the 

spirit  of  enterprise  and  the  progrois  of  im-  p„^tjon  of  British  AgrlenUnre.  in  whioh 

Srd  ence  o/l  A  SnJaw  L'  !».  T*-**  »"•  Anti-Co^lr-law  Laagn..  lo 

sociation;  on  the  contrary  he  thought  Its  ^  ilrcSiirtirttS^Jog^C 

existence  a  great  evil,  but  it  was  a  oODse-  wSi,m^.«  .ri.^/^^^    kl/  k^  1^  . 

sociation  in  1825  was  very  encouraging  ?  Mr.  Brown  referred  to  never  •»  in  any 

1^.1  «     .  a  .•             -  sfc  th             •  ''       r  wa¥  connftcUd   with  thA  iooiAlv- ailliAr  as 

e  En 

i^h't'iion"  BkronVttfrep^t'^threii^^  *»'  <^»  ^^  formation  of  tho  iocittjr  • 

ment?    He  asked  the  rigVt  hon.  Bawnet  [«5  ^f/"  *^**  **'•  ^^''^  ^^  i"^™** 

to  look  back  at  the  fatd  consequences  of  5'»»~^  ^.  »«  •ociaty,  and  did,  for  ono 

the  line  of  policy  then  adopted/  Did  he  ^»y»  P?^  J»n»'f  '^«^iS  M  wUng  lecra. 

not  deeply  regret,  and  bitterly  lament,  the  '•'7  ^^  *•  «f  *«^J«    That,  howovar,  wM 

incalculable  evils  arising  out  of  raistance  •»  ialnision^he  «it  toU  tlM  bo  m^  vol 

to  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Aa«  f^*^'  •^  ^^  appowtod,  Md  >h«llM 

sociation.    How  much  better  would  it  bare  "^^  ^^^  "J"*  '"»  *•  ^^^^    ^  ••» 

been  for  the  empire  if  the  Roman  Catholic  ^y  likely  that  that  gootkmaii  mifbt. 

Relief  Bill,  with  what  were  called  its  two  •^^  hit  Mpaltion  from  tho  sooioty,  havo 

wings,  had  been  passed  as  a  concession  to  8»a®  ^  Wigmore.slreot,  and  might  ba?<l 

justice,  instead  of  the  measure  passed  in  written  that  lottw;  bot  the  rooms  of  tbo 

1829,  as  a  tardy  submission  to  fear.  Suwly  wcicty  wert  in  Regent*street,  and  tlity 

this  example  of  resistance  to  an  association  ^©▼•r  had  tny  connection  with  W%nonN 

was  not  encouraging,  and  he  hoped  that  street.    Whatever  letter^  tbereforot  Mr> 

Parliament,  grown    wise   by  experience.  Brown  might  have  written  from  Wigmori* 

would  not  now  be  guilty  of  a  similar  error.  etreet»  was  on  hie  owQ  anthority  end  not 

He  was  happy  to  be  able  to  infer  from  by  order  of  the  sooietye    He  wee  gled  tbo 

what  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  this  night  right  hon.  Baronet  bad  taken  ocoesioQ  to* 

said,  that  he  was  prepared  to  deal  prom^y  night  to  tell  the  House,  as  hr  as  he  ooiU 

and  efficiently  with  the  Corn-laws,  and  Understand  whet  bed  fallen  from  the  jH||ht 

that  he  would  not  again  fall  into  the  &tal  boo.  Baronet,  that  it  was  bii  determiaatm 

mistake  which  he  formerly  committed  by  to  maintain  the  present  Com-Uwi*  ^  Be 

legislating  directly  against  the  notation  (Mr.  Bleokstone)  oad  had  eomeesDoriiiiGe 

which  arose  from  an  intolerable  ffnevance,  ont  of  dooie,  and  be  felteemredt^et  that 

and  which,  to  use  the  strong  and  eloquent  declarethm  of  the   rigbt  hOQ*  Qdioii^ 

\7ords  of  Lord  Plunket,  when  speaking  on  would  be  most  satisfiiQtorf  to  aiiQifc  of  tb9 

the  Emancipation  Bill  was«  ^'  the  spawn  of  agricuUnral  intereet«     Ho  tioetid,  too, 

your  own  wrong."  after  that  declaration,  that  these  woold  be 

Sir  R.  Peel,  in  explanation,  said,   s  an  no  more  tampering  with  the  law  tbia  yeer, 

hon.  Member  opposite  had  referred  to  an  and  tbet  that  sli^t  tbioat  vhkdibad  been 
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held  OQt  with  respect  to  a  free  importation 
of  American  wheat  through  Canada  woald 
not  be  followed  up. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  the  last  few  words  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  made  him  very 
anxious  to  guard  himself  against  misap- 
prehension. With  regard  to  the  Canadian 
duties  on  American  wheat,  his  noble 
Friend  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  had 
stated  what  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  with  regard  to  the  Canadian 
duties  on  American  corn,  in  case  the  an- 
swers to  certain  queries  which  had  been 
put  to  the  Canadian  Legislature  should  be 
satisfactory.  Of  course,  in  what  he  stated 
regarding  his  determination  to  maintain 
the  existing  Corn-law,  unless  proof  were 
afforded  of  a  necessity  for  its  alteration, 
he  had  said  so  with  a  full  reservation  of 
the  intention  of  the  Government  with  re- 
gard to  Canada,  as  expressed  by  his  noble 
Friend. 

Mr.  Milner  Gibson  said,  the  hon  Mem- 
ber for  Warrington  had  risen  to  contra- 
dict and  rebut  what  he  had  said  as  to  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  British  Agri- 
culture.  He  scarcely  thought  the  word 
''contradict"  could  be  properly  applied 
to  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member. 
He  adhered  strictly  to  his  original  state, 
ment,  which,  even  on  the  showing  of  the 
hon.  Member  himself,  was  perfectly  accu- 
rate. What  he  said  was,  that  a  letter  had 
been  received  by  the  Anti- Corn-law 
League,  signed  by  Robert  Brown,  the 
secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  British  Agriculture,  in  which  letter  it 
was  proposed  that  the  Anti-Corn-law 
League  should  join  the  Agricultural  So- 
ciety in  a  joint  crusade  against  the  fund- 
holders.  The  hon.  Member  himself  ad- 
mitted that  Brown  had,  as  he  stated  it, 
intruded  himself  into  the  society.  Now, 
did  any  man  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  as 
a  person  intruding  himself  on  a  society  as 
their  secAtary?  He  believed  that  the 
letter  had  been  put  forth  as  a  sort  of 
feeler. 

Mr.  Brotherton  said,  that  as  several 
hon.  Members  were  desirous  of  addressing 
the  House  on  this  subject,  he  begged  to 
move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Colonel  Rushbrooke  was  understood  to 
say  that  a  person  of  the  name  of  Brown 
had  been  employed  as  secretary  to  the 
Agricultural  Protection  Society,  but  he 
was  the  most  refractory  secretary  they 
ever  had. 

Lord  Henniker  said,  the  hon.  Member 


for  Manchester  (Mr.  M.  Gibaon)  bad 
stated  that  the  Members  for  Suffolk  en- 
tertained similar  opinions  to  those  pro- 
mulgated by  Mr.  John  Brown.  He  wished 
to  know  what  authority  the  hon.  Member 
had  for  making  this  statement? 

The  Speaker  put  the  question  that  the 
debate  be  adjourned. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  after  the  discussion 
which  had  taken  place,  and  after  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite, 
it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  adjourn  the 
debate.  During  three  parts  of  the  even- 
ing the  benches  had  been  comparatively 
empty,  and  boo.  Members  who  wished  to 
take  part  in  the  discussion  ought  to  have 
been  there  earlier.  Although  the  subject 
had  not  been  discussed  in  the  manner  be 
had  expected,  be  thought  the  debate  ought 
not  to  be  adjourned. 

After  some  conversation,  Mr.  Brother- 
ton's  motion  was  withdrawn.  On  the 
question  being  put, 

Mr.  C.  Villiers  said,  that  as  the  hoa» 
Member  for  Manchester  had  appealed  to 
him  to  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  certain 
statements  which  he  had  made  with  refer- 
ence to  the  proceedings  at  a  public  meet- 
ing in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  be  would 
do  so.  Complaints  were  made  of  some 
misrepresentations  on  the  part  of  a  person 
named  John  Brown,  but  he  thought  be 
could  shew  that  John  Brown  hid  not 
been  very  well  used  by  some  hon.  Gentle- 
men, and  especially  by  the  hon.  Members 
for  Suffolk,  who  repudiated  his  connec- 
tion and  opinions.  He  had,  as  his  hon. 
Friend,  the  Member  for  Manchester, 
bad  said,  informed  him  of  certain  things 
which  had  occurred  at  a  time  when  the 
price  of  wheat  was  low,  and  when  agricul- 
turists were  angry  in  the  county  of  Suffolk ; 
and  if  he  had  time,  he  might  acooaint 
the  House  with  what  had  been  saia  and 
done  by  certain  other  agricultural  Gentle- 
men, Members  of  the  Conservative  party, 
who  now  attacked  the  Anti-Corn-law 
League*  But  be  would  reserve  that  for  a 
future  occasion.  He  would  only  inform 
the  House  of  certain  projects  enter- 
tained under  the  circumstances  to  which 
he  referred  by  the  East  Suffolk  Agricul- 
tural Association  to  improve  their  property. 
[Several  hon.  Members :  When  ?]  Wbea  T 
when  wheat  was  low.  What  he  was  about 
to  mention,  took  place  at  a  period  when, 
on  the  average  for  the  whole  year,  wheat 
was  39s.  per  quarter.  The  East  SuMk 
Agricultural  Aittociation  then  held  a  pib* 
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lie  meeting,  it  which  Sir  C.  B.  Vere  pre- 
sided, at  which  it  vas  propoeed  to  send 
delegate!  to  London,  to  meet  the  delegates 
there  to  be  assembled  from  all  the  agticul- 
tural  associations.  And  wliat  took  place 
at  that  meeiiDK?  Hecould  tell  ihc  House 
vhat  was  said  b;  the  secretary  at  that 
meeting.  [An  hon.  Member  :  What  is  his 
name  ? — John  Brown  ?]  He  did  not  know 
the  secretarj'i  name,  but  he  dare  say  it 
was  John  Brown,  Tor  he  staled  on  the  part 
of  that  meeting :-~ 

"That  the  agricullutisis  had  petitioaed 
ParliameDl  so  orten,  and  received  so  little 
allentioD,  that  they  began  to  entertain  but 
one   feeling  —  that  petitioning  alone   would 

This  meeting  was  held  in  June;  and 
as  prices,  he  presutned,  did  not  improve, 
another  meeting  was  held  in  July,  at 
which  a  petition  was  agreed  to,  and  reso- 
lutions were  patted  that  the  Members  for 
the  county  should  be  instructed  to  move, 
that  the  supplies  be  stopped  until  her 
Majesty'*  Ministers  adopted  some  mea- 
sures for  the  relief  of  the  agriculturists. 
To  shew,  however,  that  this  spirit  was  not 
confined  to  Suffolk,  he  would  read  an 
extract  of  a  letter  from 
the  Central  Association  in  Londi 
dreNed  to  the  Corresponding;  A: 
with  which  it  waa   aSilialeii.      He   told 

"  That  they  must  effect  a  change  in  the  pre- 
sent system  of  acquiring  weaith,  a  system 
abounding  in  fraud.  The  productive  elastic 
must  be  compensated  for  the  capital  which  the 
currency  measure  of  1B19  had  been  the  means 
of  unjustly  abstracting  from  ihem  :  they  nould 
no  longer  consent  to  contribute  to  the  supplies 
of  the  Stock  Exchange ;  they  would  not  up- 
hold a  lyilem  which  had  preyed  on  the  Tjtals 
of  the  country  for  Iwemy  years,  and  made  ilie 
industry  of  the  country  the  means  of  Impover- 
ishing itself,  while  it  had  enriched  the  specu- 

That  was  the  language  of  this  refractory 
secretary,  as  he  was  called  by  the  gallant 
Colonel,  and  whose  views  were  so  itidig- 
nantly  repudiated.  He  should  like  to 
know  how  (he  dividends  were  to  be  paid 
if  the  supplies  had  been  stopped  ?  He  did 
not  know  why  the  agricultural  gentlemen 
had  quarrelled  with  their  secretary;  he 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a  very  faithful 
one.  What  his  hon.  Friend,  the  Member 
for  Manchester  had  said,  then,  must  go 
forth  uncontradicted,  that  there  was  a 
plan,  when  agricultural  Gentlemen  and 
Members  were  uneasy  and  sulTciing  under 
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low  prices,  for  tampering  with  the  currency' 
if  not  for  dealing  with  it  in  a  maaner  by 
no  means  consolatory  to  the  public  credi- 
tor. Thererore,  without  detaining  the 
House  further,  but  referring  to  the  amend- 
ment before  the  House,  lie  would  just 
advise  the  hon.  Member  for  Dorchester,  be- 
fore he  attacked  the  much  more  innocent 
Corn-law  League  again,  lo  look  at  home. 
That  seemed  to  be  the  proper  answer  lo 
his  motion.  With  respect  lo  what  had 
fnllen  from  the  Government  upon  the  mo- 
tion of  his  hon.  Friend,  he  must  observe, 
that  while  reference  wag  made  to  those 
peculiar  burdens  which  had  always  been 
alleged  as  the  grounds  upon  which  altera- 
tions in  the  Corn-laws  were  resisted,  thers 
waa  another  part  of  the  motion,  of  which 
not  a  word  was  said — namely,  thai  relating 
lo  exemptions  with  which  the  interest  had 
favoured  itself,  and  which  seemed  to  hint 
lo  be  a  subject  that  might  be  made  a  mat- 
ter of  instant  inquiry  before  a  committee. 
No  doubt  the  right  hon.  Baronet  felt,  that 
wiien  he  confined  what  he  said  to  the 
inquiry  into  the  burdens,  he  said  not  one 
word  about  the  exemptions,  which  were 
wholly  indefensible  and  only  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  by  that  House  having  the 
power  lo  help  themselves,  and  acting  as 
people  generally  do  who  enjoy  that  pri- 
lege. 

Mr.  H.  Filzroy  said,  that  John  Brown 
never  was  connected  with  the  Agticuhural 
Society  as  secretary,  or  in  any  other  capa- 
city;  he  never  attended  any  meetings  of 
that  society,  and  the  society  would  utterly 
repudiate  any  such  sentiments  as  those 
ascribed  to  him. 

Mr.  Darby  amidst  cries  of  "  Divide  1" 
begged  to  confirm  what  the  hon.  Member 
for  Lewes  had  said,  expressed  himself  to 
the  same  effect. 

Mr.  Ward  was  of  opinion  that  the  ban. 
Member  fcr  Warrington  thought  of  nothing 
but  protectiou.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
said  a  committee  was  not  necessary,  and 
that  the  object  could  be  accomplished  by 
official  returns ;  he  differed  from  the  right 
hon.  BaroneE,  and  preferred  a  committee. 
He  wanted  to  obtain  such  information  as 
would  hasten  the  conviction  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  thatthc  laws  must  be  altered, 
so  that  he  might  fulfil  his  pledge  that  no 
false  consistency  should  prevent  him  from 
acting  upon  that  conviction. 

Mr,  Bankes's  amendment  was  negatived 
without  a  division. 

The  House  divided  on  the  original  nues- 
21 
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tion  :— Ayes  133 ;    Noes  232 :— Majo- 
rity 99. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


AioBWorUiy  P. 
▲Idam,  W. 
ArmstroDgy  Sir  A. 
BannermaD,  A. 
Barclay,  D. 
Baring,  right  hon.  F.T. 
Barnard,  £.  G. 
Berkeley,  hoo.  H.  F. 
Berkeley,  hon.  G.  F. 
Bemal,  R. 
Bernal,  Capt. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Blake,  Sir  V. 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
BuUer,  £. 
BusfeUd,  W. 
Byng,  G. 

Byng,  right  hon.  G.  S. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C.  C. 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  H. 
ChiWcrs,  J.  W. 
Christie,  W.  D. 
CUve,  £.  B. 
Cobden,  R. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Dalmeny«  Lord 
Dairy m pie,  Capt. 
Dasbwood,  G.  H. 
Denison,  W.  J. 
Denistoun,  J. 
Doff,  J. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncan,  Visct. 
Duncan,  G. 
Duncombe,  T. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Ellice,  right  hon.  £. 
£llice,  £. 
Ellis,  W. 
Elphinttone,  H. 
Evans,  W, 
Ewart,  W. 
Forster,  M. 
Fox,  C.  R. 
Gill,  T. 
Gore,  hon.  R. 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Hallyburton,LdJ.F.G. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hay,  Sir  A.  L. 
Heatlicout,  J. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 
Hindley,  C. 
Hollond,  R. 


Horsman,  £. 
Howard,  hon.  C.W.G. 
Howard,  Lord 
Howick,  Visct. 
Hume,  J. 
Hutt,  W. 
Jaroefl,  W. 
Johnstone,  A. 
Labouchere,  rt.hon.H. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Leader,  J.T. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Maeaalay,  rt.  hon.T.B. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Marjoribanks,  S. 
Marshall,  W. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Murray,  A. 
Napier,  Sir  C. 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
O'Brien,  J. 
O'Conor  Don 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Oswald,  J. 
Paget,  Col. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 
Pechell,  Capt. 
Philips,  G.  R. 
Philips,  M. 
Plumridge,  Capt. 
Ponsonby,  hon.  J.  G. 
Protheroe,  £. 
Pulsfordy  R. 
Ricardo,  J.  L. 
Ross,  D.  R. 
Russell,  Ix>rd  J. 
Russell,  Lord  £. 
Scbolefield,  J. 
Scott,  R. 

Shelbume,  Earl  of 
Smith,  B. 
Smythe,  hon.  G. 
StansBeld,  W.  R.  C. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Staunton,  Sir  G.  T. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Stuart,  W.  V. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Strutt,  E. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thomeley,  T. 
Traill,  G. 
Tufnell,  H. 
Turner,  E. 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walker,  R. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Wallace,  R. 


Wilde,  Sir  T.  Wood,  O.  W. 

WiUians,  W.  Yorke,  H.  R. 
Wilsbere,  W.  TELLsaa. 

WinninfftoD,  Sir  T.  £.  Ward,W. 

Wood,  C.  GibMD,  M. 

Lutofthe  NoKs. 


Acland,  SirT.  D. 
Acland,  T.  D. 
A'Court,  Capt. 
Acton,  Col. 
Adare,  Visct. 
Adderiey,  C.  B. 
Allix,  J.  P. 
Antrobus,  E. 
Arbnthnott,  hon.  H. 
Archdall,  Capt. 
Aricwright,  G. 
Ashley,  Lord 
Astell,  W. 
Attwood,  M. 
Baillie,  Col. 
Bankes,  G. 
Baring,  hon.  W.  B. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Baskerville,  T.  B.  M. 
Beckett,  W. 
Bell,  M. 

Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Beresford,  Major 
Bernard,  Visct. 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Blakemore,  R. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Borthwick,  P. 
Botfield,B. 
Bradshaw,  J. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Broadley,  H. 
Brownrigg,  J.  S. 
Bruce,  Lord  £. 
Bruce,  C.  L.  C. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Bullcr,SirJ.Y. 
Bunbnry,  T. 
Burrougbes,  IL  N. 
Campbell,  Sir  H. 
Cardwell,  E. 
Castlereagh,  Ld.Visct. 
Chapman,  A. 
Chelsea,  Visct. 
Chetwode,  Sir  J. 
Cholmondeley,boQ.H. 
Christopher,  R.  A. 
Chute,  W.  L.  W. 
Clayton,  R.  R. 
Cleric,  Sir  G. 
Clive,  hon.  R.  H. 
Cochrane,  A. 
Colletl,  W.  R. 
Colvile,  C.  R. 
Cooipton,  IL  C. 
Corry,  right  hoii.  H. 
Cresswell,  B. 
Cripps,  W. 
i>amer,  hon.  Col. 
Dari>y,  U. 


Davies,  D.  A.  S. 
Dawsay,  hon.  W.  H. 
Denison,  E.  B. 
Dick,Q. 
DtcUoioo,  F.  H. 
Douglas*  Sir  H. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Douglas,  J.  D.  S. 
Dowdeswell,  W. 
Dogdale,  W.  S. 
Dttocombt,  hon.  A. 
Duncombe,  hon,  O. 
East,  J,  B. 
Eastnor,  Viset 
EgertoD^W.  T. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Eliot,  Lord 
Emlyn,  Visct. 
Escott,B. 
F^stooort,  T.  G.  B. 
Famham,  £.  B. 
Feilden,  W. 
FeUowes,  E. 
Ferrand,  W.  B. 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 
Fitzmaurice,  hon.  W. 
Fitzroy,  hon.  H. 
Flower,  Sir  J. 
Forbes,  W. 
Fox,  S.  L. 
FttUer,  A.  E. 
Gasken,  J.  M. 
Gladstone,  rt.hii.W.B. 
Gladstone,  CapL 
Glynne,  Sir  S.  R. 
Gordon,  hon.  CapU 
Gore,  M. 
Gore,  W.  O. 
Gore,  W.  R.  O. 
Goring,  C. 

Graham,  rt.boii«Sir  J. 
Grimston,  Visct 
Grogan,  E. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Halfofd,  H. 
Hamilton,  Loid  C* 
Hampden,  R. 
Harcourt,  G.  G. 
Hardinge,  rt.ho.  Sirif . 
Hardy,  J. 
Heathcote,  G.  J. 
Heathcote,  Sir  W. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Henniker,  Lmd 
Hepburn,  SirT.  B. 
Herbert,  bon.  S. 
Hervey,  Lord  A. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Holmes,  hon.  W.  A%. 
Hope,  horn.  C* 
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Uomby,  J. 
Hughe*,  W.  B. 
Huuej,  T. 
Irton,  S. 
Jermyii,  Eatl 
JohDstone,  Rir  J. 
Johnitone,  H. 
Jollifis,  Sir  W.  G.  II. 
Jonef,  Capt. 
Kemble,  B. 
KDighi,  H.G. 
Kuighi,  F.  W. 
Li-Hsoa,  A. 
Lennox,  Lord  A. 
Lidd«ll,  hoD.  H.  T. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lockbatt,  W. 
Long,  W. 
Lopes,  Sir  R. 
Lowiher.J.H. 
Lyall,  G. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
Mickenm,  W.  F. 
Mc  Oeacby,  F.  A. 
Maiion,  Viict. 
Mainwariog,  T. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S< 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Marton,  U, 
Master,  T.  W.  C. 
Maiienaan,  J. 
MaaoHll,  T.  P. 
Maxwell,  bon.  J.  P. 
Meyneli,  Capt. 
Uildmay,  H.  Si.  John 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Mordaani,  Sir  J. 
Morgan,  O. 
Murray,  C.  R.  S. 
Nceld.J. 
Neeld,J. 
Neville,  R. 
Newdipte,  C.  N, 
Nichotf,  right  hon.  J. 
NorrejB,  Lord 
NoihUnd,  Vitcl. 
U'Brien,  A.  S. 
U^suliioD,  Lord 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Pakington,J.S. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmer,  G. 
PaiteD,  J.  W. 
Peel,  right  boo.  Sir  a. 
Peel,  J. 


PLAveiis  OF  Interludes.]  Mr 
DuHcamAe  movad  for  leave  lo  bring 
bill  to  repeal  lo  much  or  the  tOlh  George 
3nd,G,  28,  as  reUtea  lo  common  players 
of  iitterludei,  and  to  make  oiher  provi- 
(ions  in  lieu  tliereof.  He  h^id  fram^J  hii 
bill   patlly  (m  wcoun:    oi'    the    severity 
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Peiinanl,  lion.  Col. 
Piiimptre,  .l.P. 
Pollinglon,  VUct. 
Praed,  W.  T. 
Pringle,  A. 
Puaey,  P. 
Keid.SirJ.  R. 
Reptoo,G.  W.  .1. 
Richards,  It. 
Rose,  right  ban.  Sir  G. 
Round,  C.G. 
Round,  J. 
Rous,  hon.  Capt. 
Kiishbrooke,  CiJ. 
RusspII,  C. 
Russell,  J.  D.  W. 
Ryder,  hon.  G.  D. 
Sanderson,  IL 
Seymour,  Sir  H.  B. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Shirley,  E.  J. 
Shirley,  E.  P. 
Siblhorp,  Col. 
Smith,  A. 
Smollett,  A. 
Somerset,  C^nl  0. 
Sotheron,  T.  H,  S. 
Spry,  Sir  S,T. 
Stanley,  I»ril 
Stewart,  J, 
Sturt,  11.  C. 
Sutlon,  hon.  II,  M. 
Taylor,  T.  E. 
Tennent,  J.  K. 
Tliompson,  Air.  Aid. 
Tollemache,  J. 
Tomline,  G. 
Trench,  Sir  F.W. 
Trevor,  bon.  G.  Rico 
Ttoller,  J. 
Turnor,  C. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.T. 
Vivian,  J.  E. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Welleiley,  Lord  C. 
Wilbr3bam,hon.  It.B. 
VVodehouse,  E. 
Wood,  Col. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 
\*'orsley,  Ijird 
Wordey,  boo.  J,  S. 
«'yndhain,  Col.  C. 
Young,  J. 


willi  which  tlie  statulp  of  George  2nd  had 
been  lutcly  euforceU  at  Liverpool.  Tlie 
sitine  thing  tiad  been  done  here  twenly- 
iwo  years  ago,  when  ihe  proprietors  of 
the  patent  theatres  suntmoned  the  man- 
agera  of  the  minor  thfalrcs  to  Gow-slreei, 
where  the  magistrates  tefused  to  inflict  the 
lienaUies,  but  upon  application  lo  the 
Court  of  Kin  g'n  Bench,  Lord  Ellenborough 
said,  (hat  llie  magistrales  had  no  discre- 
tion under  the  act,  and  that  the  full 
amount  of  peualiies  must  be  inflicted — 
that  was  to  say,  50/.  for  every  night  that 
an  acior  acted  without  a  license,  or  six 
months'  imprisoonient ;  one-half  of  the 
penally  lo  gT)  to  the  informer,  the  other 
l<air  to  the  parish.  At  present  the  ma- 
gistrate had  no  discretion,  but  must  inflict 
the  whole  of  this  very  heavy  penalty,  nor 
had  the  Crown  any  control  as  to  the  im- 
prisonment. He  proposed  lo  givu  ihe 
magistrates  some  diicretion,  and  the 
Crown  some  control. 

Leave  wi 

The  Hoi 
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Coiin>'  Bill— By  Mr.  T.  Dunmnili 


ampbm,  ^^(u  t  porUoat  of  Uie  AinLT]cahTrfiiLr.^Frnni 
St«<pli>Bunny*tHd.  ind  ToppcfflcJil,  aninil  any  OirtJwr 
Oiuil  U  UifnoaUiCoUfgi.-FmmHiiidUbnl.  Hvlini. 
QrUl^HAtor.  Caniu^ai,  Hvchiji,  LCvuluiBdr-yd-Moch 
nanl,  MelTOrlc]',  Llnnyillnilwy.  LlonyblodwEl,  ClioclMll. 
LldncDddwjrn,  Lt>niluuy,  Bllil  SouUi  Ent  Dnnfljrd, 
nfolfdt  the  UrBJoa  of  th«  ^cct  oT  51.  Anph  and  Bviffor. 
—fiaa  f  hliipng  Wycamtei  aiHl  Gtorge  Sbmiv,  updM 
(he  lnc<Hne.Us.— PmB  OubUn,  fcr  AHofns  <te  Id* 
at  Local  Tantinn  in  that  City.— F«n  the  Hn.  Mm 
Williaai  Bun,  afliidHL  thr  New  Pour-law. — Fnaa  Ihe  Me- 
ilioi]  Awodntlim  of  Ireland,  agiiut  the  UrdioU  CharlUci 

Ftaia  Hubtaeruan,  ft*  Ihe  lUpal  eC  the  Homan  CallwUc 


icr.  fnr 

■o  AM — Fnim  CralBKiil  CnMinry,  igtata 
I  ■'■dliniei  AM^-fr'nu  Unti,  i«uul  L 
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.  The  Tarih— Ihpostatiom  OT  Amb- 
RiCAN  Meat.J  Mr.  Qrogan  bfgged  to 
puiaquesiionio  the  right  ban.  Genileman 
the  Vice  Preiident  of  the  Botrd  of  Trade 
on  the  Bubiect  of  the  iinportaiioD  of 
American  lalied  meat  into  ihe  port*  of 
thii  country.  He  had  received  informa- 
tion that  (uch  meal,  which  had  been 
cured  in  the  United  States,  wai  conveyed 
ID  lai^  iquantitiei  into  Canada,  and 
thence  ahipped  to  thii  country  under  the 
name  of  Canadian  proviiionf.  He  on- 
dertlood  that  a  great  deal  of  American 
■alted  meat  had  been  imported  into  the 
port  of  Liverpool.  He  be^ed  Id  aik  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  whether  thia  were 
done  wiih  the  knowledge  and  concurieoce 
of  her  M  a jeity't  Government. 

Mr.  GUuUfona  had  oot  received  any 
information  on  the  aubject,  but  he  wai 
lore  that  the  atatementi  upon  which  the 
quetlion  of  hii  hon.  Friend  were  founded 
muit  be  incorrect.  At  leaat  tbey  were  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  deciiion  to 
which  the  Government  had  come.  The 
Government  bad  decided,  and  it  waa  >o 
prorided  in  the  Proviiioni  Bill,  that  pro- 
viiiona  which  had  undergone  any  part  of 
the  proceu  of  curing,  in  any  country, 
should  be  cooaidered  ai  the  produce  of 
that  country,  and  not  of  the  coaotriei 
from  which  it  should  happen  to  be  directly 
imported.  In  order  that  meat  abould  be 
admitted  into  thii  country  aa  Canadian,  it 
was  neceisary  that  every  part  of  the  pro- 
cess of  curing  should  have  taken  place  in 
Canada,  and  Government  had  given  strict 
instructions  to  the  revenue  officers  to  that 
effect.  If,  however,  the  boa.  Gentleman 
wished  for  any  official  information  on  the 
subject,  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
give  him  any  returns  which  he  might 
wish  to  move  for  with  a  view  to  that  in. 
formaiion. 

Ihish  Mkdical  Charitiu.]  Mr. 
Prtnch  moved  that  the  Irish  Medical 
Chaiities  bill  be  referred  to  a  aelect  com- 
nitlee. 

Sir  D.  JVorreyt  begged  to  aik  the  noble 
Lord,  the  SecreUry  for  Ireland,  wbetbtr 
any  arrugeiiwot  had  been  nadi  oo  the 


•object,  batwMD  hia  and  tba  boo.  !!■•* 
her  fbr  RoKxwnnoD,  which  «o«U  .  ban 
the  cAct  of  preclodinff  uy  diaenaMNi'ia 
the  principle  of  the  bul  pienoBslj  to  Hi 
being  committed  1 

Lon)  Siot  aM,  that  althooffa  U  did 
not  approve  of  the  pfeaeal  UU,  jat<w.tba 
Bul^ect  waa  of  great  importasee,  ead  n> 
garded  with  mnehiiktereet  in  Inhad,  be 
consented  that  the  anbjeet  aboeM  be 
referred  to  a  select  coBmitlos;  holdfaig 
himself  perfectly  free  to  give  wmj  oppoii- 
lion  to  the  further  progreai  of  iba  bill, 
should  it  comeool  of  comHiUee  iB^^itf 
present  shape:  bat  be  wooU.aaggeat  to 
the  boo.  Gentleman  to  withdrewU  far  tba 
present,  to  give  tims  (br  fnrlber  oouido* 
ration, 

Mr.  Frmck :  the  noble  Load  tbe  Steie- 
tary  for  Ireland  had  assented  a  dej  oi  two 
back  to  this  bill  being  referred  tOj*  aajeet 
committee.  He  had  commaDieaoed  tUa 
arrangement  to  the  diftrent  Iriib  Ml« 
bers  who  were  anxiooa  that  tbe  hill  ihniM 
pauinloalaw.  Tbooa  Hembera,  be  bed 
no  doubt,  would  have  been  in  tbe  Hpaee 
at  that  moment  bat  for  the  intiawiaa 
that  had  been  conveyed  to  then.  Thia 
was  doubly  unfiirtnnBte,  aa  tbe  vecf  turn 
Irishmen  who  were  opooacd  to  ihie-bsO, 
such  aB,  for  instence.  ine  boo.  Ho^Mn 
for  Limerick  and  Mallow,  were  pnewL 
To  bia  great  esrprtae  tbe  noUe  Lacd  (Im 
Secretary  fbr  Ireland  bed  jnBt  eooiMa^  . 
cated  to  him  tbe  objactioa  wUBtaiMd  1^ 
the  right  boo.  Banniet  tbe  Seeratuj  Jar 
the  Home  DepaitoMat  to  his  paninc  tbt 
course  agreed  on  between  tbem;  aad-  Ui 
wish  that  the  report  of  the  comntadoaen 
on  tbe  slate  at  tba  medieel  cbaiiiiaa  ■■ 
Ireland  ahould  be  referred  to  the  ""T'I- 
tee  in  place  of  the  bills  introduced  bj  hta 
— that  that  committee  ahoold  report  oa 
what  principles  an  act  for  the  better  lOfo- 
lilion  of  tbe  Irish  medical  cliariiiaeabHld 
be  founded.  He  had,  in  the  Hone  Bod 
out  of  tbe  Ronse,  declared  that  be  eeler- 
lained  DO  hopes  of  carrying  a  OMaaMo 
socfaaa  Ibis,  in  opposition  to  her  MajailyV 
Government,  that  he  considered  tbe  wib- 
ject  onC'  of  such  magnitude  and  impaiU 
snce— that  it  should  be  legislated  far  on 
the  responsibiiity  of  Ooremmeet,  that 
his  anaious  desire  was  throi^  MoeM  of 
a  commiiiee  soch  as  be  propootd,  to  cefrj 
oot  the  views  of  the  medieel  profaaaioB, 
and  to  aecure  most  importaat  adveatafia 
to  Ihe  public  in  anch  a  manaer  as  Ae 
DoUaLoid  ■igbteeeeiilwlly  tdifl  mA 
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c«ry  through  Parliament.  Tlie  bill  before 
the  House  had  received  the  sanction  o! 
medical  men  second  to  none  in  Europe. 
for  pei'sonal  character  and  professional 
ability — thonc  in  high  practice  in  Dublin. 
He  had  that  day  presented  four  petitions 
in  favour  of  the  bill,  one  of  which  was 
from  the  medical  association  of  Ireland. 
The  college  of  surgeons  had  petitioned 
)D  its  favour — so  had,  he  had  reason  to 
believe,  the  college  cf  physicians;  and 
'  the  apothecaries'  company  had  likewise 
approved  of  the  bill ;  it  had  the  approval 
also  of  all  the  medical  corporate  bodies  ; 
it  was  supported  by  upwards  of  ninety 
Irish  Members.  Was  the  medical  profes- 
sion  and  the  polilical  represenlalinn  of 
Ireland  to  be  as  nothing  in  the  scale  when 
weighed  agiainst  the  influence  of  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners?— Was  the  opinion  of 
Irishmen  ever  to  have  weight  on  ihe 
affairs  of  Ireland?  or  would  the  noble 
Lord  act  on  the  opinion  of  strangers 
in  Deference  lo  those  whose  knowledge  of 
Ireland  was  unquestionable,  and  to  whose 
support  be  was  indebted  for  the  place 
he  now  held  ?  He  would  accept  the  com- 
mittee offered  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  if 
he  would  undertake  that  its  leco'iimenda' 
tions  should  be  attended  to  by  the  Govern, 
ment.  However,  he  would  not  waste  his 
own  time  and  that  of  others  in  such 
useless  and  unprofitable  employment. 

Mr.  Smith  O'Erien  conceived  that  no 
support  ought  to  be  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  a  bill  diifering  so  essentially  as 
that  proposed  by  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Fren('h)fiom  that  introduced  by  the  noble 
Lord.  Medical  relief  was  virtually  a 
portion  of  the  Poor-law  and  ought  to  be 
administered  under  the  direction  of  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners. 

Sir  James  Graham  thought  that  the 
question  of  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
medical  charities  in  Ireland  was  one  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  Government, 
and  one  which  the  Government  ought  to 
take  up.  A  bill  had  been  intioduced  on 
the  subject  last  Session  and  during  tlie 
recess  inquiries  had  been  instituted,  and  a 
report  had  been  made.  The  accuracy  of 
some  of  the  facts  alluded  to  in  that  report 
had  been  impugned,  and  it  was  necessary 
that  further  inquiries  should  be  made  on 
the  subject  ?  It  would  also  be  advisable 
that  Ihe  decision  o(  Parliament  with  regard 
to  certain  other  legislative  measures  for 
the  relief  of  the  Irish  poor  should  be 
koown,  before  any  Covemment  meuure 


for  the  regulation  or  the  medical  charities 
of  Ireland  should  be  introduced.  The 
Govermment  did  not  wish  to  shrink  from 
the  responsibility  of  dealing  with  the  me< 
diiral  chariiiesof  Ireland  and  they  were 
prepared  to  introduce  a  measure  on  the 
subject.  They  objected,  however,  both  to 
the  principle  and  the  details  of  the  mea- 
sure proposed  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  ; 
but  from  courtesy  they  had  not  objected 
to  his  introducing  his  bill.  There  w^s  how- 
evt^ran  objection  to  the  bill  being  referred  lo 
a  select  committee ;  but  there  would  be  no 
ohjeclion  to  the  appointment  of  a  coro- 
miilee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  me- 
dical charities  in  Ireland.  That  committee 
would  conduct  its  inquiries  while  discus- 
sion might  be  gomg  on  in  Ireland  with 
regard  to  the  other  measure.  He  would 
-suggest  10  the  hon.  Member,  that  he 
should  postpone  the  further  eonsideratton 
of  his  bill  to  a  distant  day,  and  that  he 
should  (^ive  notice  of  a  motion  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  consider  the 
subject  of  the  medical  charities  of  Ireland, 
ir  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  move  for 
the  appointment  of  such  a  committee,  he 
(Sir  J.  Graham)  would  not  oppose  the 
motion. 

Sir  Dtvham  Norre^s  said,  that  the 
mt'dical  charities  was  but  a  secondary 
consideration  ;  ihe  whole  subject  should 
be  taken  into  consideration.  Something 
must  be  doue  with  respect  to  the  present 
unsatisfactory  manner  of  administering 
ihe  Poor-laws.  An  investigation  as  lo  the 
medical  charities,  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  Poor-laws,  would  be 
most  unsatisfactory.  They  ought  to  con- 
sider  the    Poor-laws  before  Ihe  medical 

Mr,  F.  Stuart  recommended  his  hoo. 
Friend  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  and  not  press  the  bill 
further  at  present. 

Mr,  FrencA  said  that  he,  before  stating 
to  the  House  the  course  he  meant  to  pur- 
sue, wished  to  allude  to  some  communis 
cations  he  had  received  from  gentlemen, 
in  reference  lo  the  statement  which  he 
had  made  on  obtaining  leave  to  bring  in 
his  bill.  He  had  staled  on  the  authority 
of  the  Poor-law  commissioners,  that  the 
average  expenses  of  fever  patients  in  the 
Bcay  hospital  was  4/,  14*.  ild.  He  had 
received  through  the  medium  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Wicklow  (Colonel 
Acton)  a  communication  from  Sir  W. 
Crosbie,  the  treasurer,  sbowiug,  that  it 
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amounted  only  to  XL  8f.  3d.  It  had  been 
satisfactorily  shown  to  him  (Mr.  French), 
that  the  Poor-law  commissioners  had 
omitted  a  sum  of  98/.  5s.9  the  purchase  of 
a  debenture,  and  farther,  that  they  had 
mistaken  the  figures  58  for  38.  Doctor 
Nelson,  of  Killala,  disputed  the  accuracy 
of  the  commissioners*  report,  and  sup* 
ported  his  statement  by  a  document  signed 
by  the  resident  gentry  of  the  neighbour- 
hood.  The  medical  officer  of  West  Cove 
dispensary,  in  the  county  Kerry,  was  ap- 
pointed after  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners had  been  made,  and,  therefore, 
was  not  concerned  in  the  transaction  al- 
luded to  by  the  commissioners.  On  the 
contrary,  the  gentleman  at  present  in 
charge  of  the  dispensary  was  a  man  of 
high  character,  and  gave  the  greatest  sa* 
tisfaction  in  the  department  which  he 
filled.  As  to  the  course  which  he  intended 
to  pursue,  it  was  to  postpone  the  com- 
mittee on  the  bill  until  the  first  Wednes- 
day after  Easter.  In  the  meantime  he 
would  obtain  the  means  of  consulting  the 
medical  profession,  and  the  general  sup- 
porters of  the  measure,  whether  it  would 
be  advisable  to  adopt  the  suggestion 
thrown  out  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department.  He 
had  no  wish  to  obtrude  on  the  House  any 
opinion  of  his  on  the  subject  of  the  Irish 
Poor-laws ;  but  as  his  hon.  Friends,  the 
Members  for  Limerick  and  Mallow,  had 
taken  upon  themselves  to  state,  that  some 
satisfactory  arrangement  could  take  place, 
and  that  by  altering  some  of  the  details  of 
the  present  measure  it  could  be  made  to 
work  beneficially,  and  become  popular,  he 
(Mr.  French),  under  those  circumstances, 
felt  bound  to  state,  as  his  opinion,  that  it 
would  take  forty  thousand  English  bayo- 
nets to  collect  the  rates,  to  support  the 
present  system  of  Poor-laws  in  Ireland, 
Bill  to  be  committed  after  Easter. 

Dogs  Employed  in  Drawing.]  Mr. 
East  moved  the  committal  of  the  bill  to 
prevent  the  employment  of  dogs  in  draw. 
iug  carts,  and  as  beasts  of  burthen. 

Mr.  Barclay  rose,  pursuant  to  the  no* 
tice  he  had  given,  to  move  an  amendment, 
'*  that  the  bill  be  committed  that  day  six 
months.'*  It  appeared  to  him,  that  the 
bill  was  an  arbitrary  and  an  aristocratic 
measure.  In  such  a  place  as  London,  with 
its  dense  and  crowded  population,  he 
would  admit  that  Parliament  might  not 
unfairly  be  cilled  upon  to  legialtte  m  the 


subject  of  employing  dogv  is  beasts  trf 
draught  and  bartheo,  aod  in  fact  Pallia* 
ment  had  limited  its  enactment  on  that 
subject  to  the  metropolis  and  its  vidaity ; 
but  the  bill  before  the  House  went  greatly 
beyond  that,  and  proposed  that  the  use  oC 
dogs  for   the    purposes   already  stated, 
should  be  prohibited  in  every  part  of  Sag* 
land  and  Ireland.    This,  he  aaiist  say,  waa 
an  uncalled  fur  and  an  unnecessary  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  of  a  larga  class  of  bam- 
ble  dealers  by  whom  dogs  were  used.  Ths 
parties  using  them  for  purposes  of  drooght 
were  generally  knife-grinders  and  hawlurs 
of  varioos  small  wares  through  the  coan« 
try  and  in  towns;  the  aid  of  dogs  waia 
found  very  useful  to  bakers,  hatchers,  aod 
other  traders.    The  prohibition  of  this 
aid  from  dogs  was  not  jostified  oq  the 
plea  that  so  employing  them  was  cruel, 
but  if  hon.  Members  went  that  length  for 
the  porpose  of  preventing  what  they  ooasi- 
dercKl  cruelty  to  dogs,  why  not  oarry  owC 
the  applicatk>o  of  the  principle  somewbat 
further  ?  What  would  those  hon.  Bieoibeif 
think  of  seeing  a  foxhound  tied  to  a  ties 
and  there  unmercifully  whipped  becaast  it 
had  run  after  a  hare  instead  of  a  fox? 
From  cruelties  of  this  kind,  or  of  any 
kind,  the  dogs  employed  bv  such  snaaU 
dealers  as  he  had  mentioned  were  wholly 
exempt.    Indeed,  lo  far  from  being  sub- 
jected to  ill  usage,  they  were  treated  with 
kindness  and  affection.    [A  lamgL]   Hon. 
Gentlemen  might  laugh  at  it,  but  he  woald 
repeat  that  it  was  so.   The  dog  often  slept 
on  the  same  bed  with  his  master^  was  feid 
at  the  same  board,  and    in    fact,  this 
friendly  intercourse  cauaed  an  affectionate 
attachment  to  grow  up  between  the  dog 
and  his  master,  and  the  relation  in  which 
they  thus  stood  tended  to  civilise  the  one 
and  the  other.    But  he  objected  to  this 
bill  not  alone  with  reference  to  the  dogs. 
He  contended,  that  it  would  be  doing 
great  injustice  to   that  humble  class  of 
traders  who  travelled  about  the  country  to 
vend  their  wares,  but  who,  by  this  bill, 
would  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  be- 
cause they  could  not  continue  their  busi- 
ness without  the  assistance  which  they 
were  accustomed  to   derive  from    their 
canine  fellow-labourers.  [LaMghter.}  The 
subject  might  be  a  subject  of  derisioii  and 
laughter  to  some  hon.  Gentlemen,  bat  ia 
those  who  would  be  deprived  by  the  bill 
of  the  valuable  services,  the  comfort,  and 
oMistance  of  their  dogs,  soch  trsalveal 

was  oalcttlated  to  excite  asatiiiiita  ef  tay 
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thing  bnt  teipect  Tor  the  legUlation  c^  l  Litl  qf  the  Atu. 

ParliiimeBl,  He  did  hope,  that  ths  Houw   Aclwd,  T.  D.    '  Hodpon,  F. 

would  buitate  befora  tbey  deprived  &  au>    Aetin,  Col.  "  " 

merous  body  of  liiila  traden  of  the  comrort    -Adue,  Visei. 
and  auiuaoceof  theie  valuable  aninuUi.    *'''*'»■'-  '^ 
The  hoD.  Member  concluded  by  moving 
hi*  amendment. 

Mr.  Hmme  atked  what  document!  then 
wen  berora  the  Hoate  juitifying  tbii  legii- 
lation  7 

Sir  R.  H.  IngUs  s^d,  the  motiou  with 
which  the  bon.  Gentlemui  (Mr.  Barclay] 
ou^t  to  have  concluded  was  to  repeal  so 
much  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Act  u 
foihade  the  uk  of  dog-carts  within  fifteen 
miles  of  Chariag  Cron;  for  if  it  were  right 
to  legislate  so  for  London  and  the  envlnms, 
was   right   to    legiilate   on   the 


ihester,  for  Liverpool,  or  for  Sunder- 
land. It  oogbt  to  he  remembered  that  a 
measure  of  precixly  the  aame  kind  paned 
the  House  of  Commons  two  seiuoni  ago, 
and  it  was  only  owing  to  peculiar  drcum- 
stances  that  it  was  not  renewed  bst  Session. 
He  supported  the  motion  for  the  committal 
of  the  bill 

Mr.  Qranltey  Berkeley  reminded  the 
House,  that  if  this  bill  passed,  all  the  does 
now  employed  would  be  ineviubly  killed  i 
the  present  was  Ibeseason  for  house  lamb; 
and  if  so  maoy  dogi  were  to  be  destroyed, 
people  mutt  be  very  careful  what  tbey 
pnrcbaied. 

Mr.  Hume  saw  no  ground  for  interfer- 
ance  in  such  trifling  mattera  when  there 
were  so  many  more  Bubjects  worthy  of 
tegialalion,  and  imperatively  reqoiring  it. 
Il  was  mach  more  important  to  Initiate 
for  men  than  for  dogs. 

Lord  A.  Lennox  said,  he  was  earnntly 
in  favour  of  this  bill,  in  which  hia  cun* 
siiluents  felt  great  ioterest.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Sunderland  (Mr.  D.  Barclay) 
had  said  that  there  was  no  great  cruelly 
used  to  these  animals.  Perhaps  that 
might  be  the  case  among  the  hon.  Hem- 
bet's  constituents,  but  in  Sussex,  where  he 
lived,  he  could  assure  the  House  it  was 
very  diSerent.  There,  he  knew  that  dogs 
were  compelled  to  drag  carts  twenty, 
thirty,  forty,  and  even  fifty  miles  a-day. 
He  supported  the  bill  with  the  greatest 
pleasure. 

The  House  divided  od  ibe  question  that 
the  words  proposed  to   be  left  out  stand 
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Bill  passed  through  committee  and  or- 
dered to  be  repotted. 

Phivileoe  —  Feinted  Papers— Ad- 
jouHNED  Debate.]  Od  the  order  of  the 
Day  for  resuming  the  adjourned 
bate  from  Pehrurary  2Sth,  oq  the  questioo 
"that  Sir  William  Gossett  Knight,  the 
Sergeant- at- Arms  attending  the  House, 
have  leave  to  appear  and  defend  the  action 
brought  agaiost  him  by  Thomas  Burton 
Howard  for  trespass," 
'  Lord  John  Hntsell  said,  tbat  he  va« 
very  uDwilling  to  address  the  House  upon 
aquestioa  of  so  much  importance  without 
the  attention  of  the  House  having  beei 
called  to  its  very  great  consequence;  and, 
before  he  said  anything,  he  begged  that 
the  second  resolution,  of  the  30th  May 
1837,  might  be  read  by  the  clerk. 

The  clerk  read  the  following  resolu- 
tion:— 

"That  by  the  Ian  and  privilege  of  ParUa^ 
ment,  diis  House  has  the  sole  and  exduiivi: 
junsdietioD  to  delermine  upon  Ifae  exiilenct 
und  extent  of  its  piiTileges,  and  that  the  insti- 
tution or  prosecution  of  any  action,  suitor 
other  proceeding,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
theoi  into  discussion  or  decision  before  anj 
court  or  tribunal  elsewhere  than  in  Parlia- 
ment, is  a  breach  of  such  privilege,  and  render  ^ 
all  putties  concerned  thetein  amenable  to  ii.i 
just  displeasure,  and  lo  the  punishment  con- 
sequent tbeieon." 

Lord  John  Russell  contiuued :  if  he 
rightly  understood  the  course  proposed  by 
the  hou.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  So- 
licitor-general, in  this  case  it  was  that 
after  the  House  of  Commons  had  come  t-n 
the  resolution  which  had  been  entered  on 
its  journals,  "that  to  bhog  its  priril^ee 
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into  discoBBion,  before  any  court  claewhen 
than  in  I^liament,  and  that  "  for  any 
court  or  tribunal  to  anume  to  decide  npoB 
inatten  of  privilege  iocoiuiateiit  with  tke 
determination  of  either  Houee  of  Parlia- 
ment ia  a  breach  and  contempt  of  tha 
lieges  of  Parliament;*  after  baring 
{mssed  that  resolution,  tbe  Houae  if  he 
iderstood  the  boa.  and  learned  GeDtle> 
iiii't  propoeal  was  not  oniy  to  plead  to  the 
tion  commenced  against  tbe  officer*  of 
thu  House  for  the  execution  of  tbe  ^orden 
of  tbe  House,  but  the  Houae  vis  to  rest 
GatisSed  with  the  result  of  tbe  proceeding, 
was  to  allow  pemins  acting  ia  direct 
icb  of  tbe  privil^^  of  the  Hooae,  aad 
of  the  resolutions  to  which  the  Houae  had 
Clinic,  to  go  on  and  to  tale  no  notice  of  tbe 
prucL>eding,  or  to  consider  it  otberwiae  than 
us  an  ordinary  matter.  He  thought  that 
till)  statement  alone  showed  the  Terr  gnat 
imjurtance  of  this  question,  and  be  wa> 
snrry  to  say  that  the  way  in  which  the 
quL'stion  was  brought  forward,  and  the 
statt!  of  the  attendance  that  evenii^ 
siiLiired  that  it  hardly  attracted  that  attea<- 
tioii  which  its  importance  deeerred.  It 
might  be  right  to  take  the  course  pro- 
l>o>L'd  by  the  boo.  and  learned  Gentleman 
tlio  Solidtor-geueral— it  might  be  right 
u>  abandon  to  the  courts  of  law  the  deci- 
^ioll  of  the  privileges  of  that  House,  bot  it 
i-uiildnotbe  right  to  do  so  in  thia  quiet 
anil  silent  roaooer,  leaving  not  only  upon 
()k'ir  journals  the  precedents  of  the  bnt 
tiu\vs  of  the  constitution,  but  this  latter 
riiMjIutioQ,  that  peraont  proceeding  in  the 
courts  of  law  were  acting  in  violation  of  the 
jirivileges,  and  would  incur  the  oenaare  of 
till'  House.  He  thought  that  this  qnea- 
shonld  have  been  brought  forward  in 
lore  solemn  manner,  ana  that  tbe  bon. 


ilead  to  the  action,  but  that  h< 

ij  have  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a 

L'ct  committee,  or  otherwise  to  have  al- 

I'd  the  resolutions  which  stood  on  theii 

irnals,  or  the  mode  of  proceeding.    There 

li  been  various  cases  in  which  tbe  Home 

.1  thought  proper  to  plead.     Id  the  last 

It.'  the  plaintiff  was  the  verr  peraon  wbo 

proceeding  against  toe  Sergeant- 

md  themeaaenger.  Tn  that  tanner 

ideratood    that   his  ncUe 

Friimd    (Lord    Campbell),   the  late  At- 

tortiey-general,  had  had  a  statement  made 

to  him,  which  was  also  communicated  to 

the-  right  bon.  Gentleman  now  LocdCban- 

eellor  of  Ireland  (Sir  £.  Sugden),  but  lAo 

waa  then  a  Member  of  that  &OIM,  tfctt 


.-.Arms  and  tl 
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and  clearly  the  difficulty  ia  which  the 
House  was  placed ;  because,  having  pleaded 
to  the  action,  they  were  liable  to  the  ob- 
jectbn  that  they  went  to  the  courts  of  law 
— that  they  appeared  before  those  courts 
to  ask  their  decision,  and  that  they  ought 
to  be  bound  by  it.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
they  had  not  pleaded,  they  would  bring 
into  trouble  parties  who,  at  the  beginning, 
were  entirely  innocent  of  the  intention  of 
offending  against  the  privileges  of  the 
House.  He  had  thougfit  it  his  duty  to 
move  for  the  commitment  of  these  persons ; 
still  he  could  not  but  now  feel  how  ill  their 
privileges  appeared  before  the  public,  when 
the  House  took  this  course  against  parties 
who  were  not  in  the  first  instance  guilty. 
The  position  of  the  sheriffs  was  this — 
having  been  accustomed  to  obey  the  courts 
of  law,  being  liable  to  a  commitment  by 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  if  they  had 
not  made  the  levy,  and  paid  over  the  money 
in  eight  days ;  and  being  threatened  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  if  they  did 
pay  over  the  money,  they  would  be  liable 
to  a  commitment  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  believed  that  the  sheriffs,  not 
intending  to  offend  either  the  House  of 
Commons  or  the  court  of  law,  their  obedi- 
ence to  the  courts  of  law  being  usual,  and 
the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons 
not  being  usual,  that  they  took  the  not 
extraordinary  course  of  paying  obedience 
to  the  courts  of  law.  He  believed,  that 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  the  Member 
for  Worcester,  could  not  point  out  any 
course  to  avoid  difficulties,  or  to  free  the 
House  from  difficulties,  and  embarrassing 
difficulties,  if  they  now  took  the  course 
pursued  in  former  years.  If  they  did  not 
plead,  of  course  the  judgment  would  be 
against  them,  the  damages  would  be  as- 
s^scd,  the  House  would  have  to  proceed 
to  the  committment  of  persons  who  as. 
sesscd  the  damages ;  they  might  be  kept 
for  a  certain  term,  the  usual  course  would 
be  to  the  end  of  the  Session,  and  then  they 
would  be  released  But  would  the  House 
proceed  next  Session  to  imprison  these 
parties  again  ?  What  would  be  the  state 
of  public  opinion  if  they  did  ?  Such  were 
the  difficulties  if  they  resolved  that  they 
would  not  plead.  He  owned  then  that 
ho  saw  great  obiectiou  to  the  course  re- 
commended by  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend. 
Still  the  matter  they  had  to  determine  waa, 
whether,  instead  of  retaining  the  power  of 
determining  the  existence  and  the  extent 
of  their  own  pririlogea,  that  should  thcre- 
afker  be  traawBrred  to  the  courts  of  law. 


He  could  not  see  any  other  limit  to  the 
course  in  which  they  were  now  prooeediu. 
It  was  said,  to  be  sure^  that  as  often  as  toe 
courts  of  law  were  appealed  to,  they  would 
respect  the  privileges  of  the  House  as  part 
of  the  law  of  the  land.  No  doubt,  to  a 
certain  extent,  they  would  support  those 
privileges,  just  as  they  would  support  the 
magistrates  sitting  at  quarter  sessions  and 
in  petty  sessions.  No  doubt  the  Queen's 
Bench  would  consider  the  privileges  as 
established,  if  they  were  govenied  by  law  | 
but  they  would  overrule  the  exercise,  just 
as  they  exclusively  determined  the  power 
of  the  magistrates  at  the  quarter 
and  the  power  of  magistrates  at  petty 
sions,  and  curbed  and  checked  their 
so  would  they  think,  at  some  time  or  other, 
of  curbing  and  overruling  the  power  of 
the  House.  But,  setting  aside  tor  a  ikh 
ment  the  assumption  by  the  House  of 
Commons  of  the  power  of  detenmuiog 
every  question  concerning  its  own  privi- 
leges, what  power  did  the  higher  oourta 
exercise  under  similar  circnmstanoes?  Lei 
them  take  the  Court  of  Chaooery,  and  the 
decision  of  various  judges  with  respect  to 
actions  brought  against  persoos  in  oourta 
of  justice  for  matters  renilting  from  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  That  court  had  stopped 
the  actions ;  it  issued  injunctions  with  the 
intention  of  stopping  them.  This  power 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  been  asserted 
by  a  succession  of  chancellors.  It  was 
asserted  in  the  case  of  Lord  Bathurst,  it 
was  asserted  by  Lord  Eldon,  and  in  a  sub- 
sequent case  by  Lord  Lyndhurs^  and  in 
another  case  afain  by  Lord  Brou^am— - 
all  asserting  the  opinion  of  Lord  EUon, 
that  although  this  was  a  strong  power,  it 
was  one  wiUiout  which  the  court  ooold  not 
exist.  With  respect  to  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, its  power  to  prevent  actions  being 
brought  in  the  Queen's  Bench  had  been 
asserted  rcpeatedlv*  They  had  the  elabo* 
rate  judgment  or  the  Chief  Baron  Eyre, 
and  the  reason  which  guided  that  judg- 
ment. They  had  also  a  similar  assertioa 
of  this  power  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
in  cases  of  revenue.  But  let  them  consider 
that  the  assertion  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  fiu*  moro  apparent 
than  the  powers  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  of  the  Courts  of  Chancery,  or  of 
the  Exchequer.  With  respect  to  ths  Coort 
of  Chancery  or  of  the  Excheauer,  the 
matter  was  little  more  or  less  tkan  whe» 
ther  certain  cases  should  be  brought  beCnre 
particular  judges.  But  the  House  oaahL 
to  ^?ff'Midftf  that  the  othet  House  of  fmwi 
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ineDt  was  the  check,  and  the  only  check, 
on  the  miscoaduct  of  the  judges.     They 
should  therefore  coosider  the  advantage 
which  would  be  gained  by  the  courts  of 
common  law  if  they  were  able  to  OYer*ruIe 
the  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  to  check  the  exertions  of  its  priFileges. 
His  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Finsbury 
(Mr.  T.  S.  Duncombe)  had  proposed  the 
other  night  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of 
one  of  the  judges.    The  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  had  not  thought  that 
the  grounds  were  sufficiently  strone :  but 
the  majority  might  coosider  that  the  case 
was  so  strong  of  a  mal-administration  of 
justice,  that  it  was  necessary  to  direct  an 
inquiry  to  be  made,  and  to  examine  wit- 
nesses.    With  regard  to  the  individuals 
who  might  be  brought  forward  for  exami- 
nation, would  it  not  be  important  that  the 
House  should  be   the  judge  of  its  own 
power  ?    What  would  it  be  if  one  of  the 
witnesses,  in  order  to  screen  the  judee, 
should  prevaricate  at   the  bar,  and  Uie 
House,  in  the  exercise  of  its  privileges, 
should,  as  it  had  often  done,  commit  the 
witness?     If  they  yielded  their  privileges 
to  the  courts  of  law  it  would  be  of  great 
advantage  to  that  judge :  he  might  set  that 
witness  at  liberty ;  he  might  say  that  the 
House  had  exercised  its  power  unduly, 
and  then  the  judges  might  be  screened 
from  the  interference  of  the  House.  There- 
fore it  was  by  no  means  a  matter  of  liffht 
consequence  on  which  they  had  to  decide. 
Not  only  would  the  influence  be  lost  in  this 
particular  case,  and  in  others  which  might 
follow,  but  if  the  judges  could  thus  proceed 
to  enlarge  their  jurisdiction,  and  contract 
that  of  the  House,  the  power  of  the  House, 
so  circumscribed,  would  not  be  of  the  uti« 
lity  it  was  destined  to  be.    Let  the  House 
observe,  that  since  the  case  of  "  Burdett  v. 
Abbott,"  there  had  been  a  great  increase 
of  assumed  power  on  the  part  of  the  courts 
of  law.    Let  them  look  at  the  judsment 
of  Lord  Denman  in  the  last  case,  and  they 
would  find  that,  so  fiir  from  adherine  to 
the  precedents  of  former  judgeSf  the  Jaw, 
as  declared  by  Sir  W.  BladuUme,  by  Chief 
.Justice  De  Grev,  and  bv  Lord  Camden^ 
was  to  be  considered  only  as  dicta  of  no 
weight,  or  rather  as  proceeding  from  the 
well-known  improper  deference  of  those 
judges  to  the  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Commons.    They  were  told  that  one  judge 
was  a  political   partisan;    that  anothor. 
Lord  Kenyon,  had  judffed  rashly  and  has- 
tily ;  and  that,  instead  of  bein|[  obeyed, 
their  judgments  shouM  be  let  aaide  aa  not 


good  pceeedenta  to  be  foUowed.    If  this 
were  tne  case,  he  did  not  think  that  ihey 
could  rely  upon  what  had  been  decided  in 
former  times  by  the  courts  of  law.    The 
House  should  not  imagine  that  they  were 
^uite  safe  because  they  could  quote  tike 
judgments  in  the  House  of  Lords  upon 
the  privileges  or  the  judgments  of  learned 
jud^  recognising  and  approving  of  Its 
privileges,  and  stating  that  of  llie  extent 
of  those  privileges,  dr  the  question  whe- 
ther the  warrant  is  formal  or  not^  we  (the 
Lords)  are  the  judges,  and  the  onfy  juqpM^ 
whether  we  have  executed  our  own  inten« 
tions.    He  did  not  thin^  that  any  deda- 
ratmn  of  this  kind  would  tell  in  favour  of 
that  House  hereafter,  if  it  determined  in 
every  case  that  came  befoce  it  to  take  no 
notice  of  the  parties  and  their  proceedings, 
but  to  plead  in  the  courts  of  law.    Seeing 
all  the  diflbmlties  in  this  case«  without^  lie 
confessed,  seeing  any  good  way  of  avoUUng 
them— seeing  that  they  bad  not  the  power 
which  the  House  of  Lords  ezercisea  with 
such  powerful  effect,  and«  without  oontra- 
diction^  he  was  diqposed  to  say  that  tlMT 
oufht  not  to  allow  the  pUdntiff  in  Am 
action  to  be  entirely  free  from  ezaminatloD, 
and  such  proceedings  as  this  House  nmy 
think  it  necessary  to  adopt    He  believed 
that,  when  they  examined  with  rmrd  to 
other  cases,  the  present  plaintiff*,  who  was 
then  one  of  the  aooessoriea  in  carrying  on 
these  actions,  one  of  the  subordinate  per- 
sons engaged  in  carrying  on  the  triali  the 
House  thought  it  necessary  to  commit 
him,  first,  to  the  custody  of.  the  Sergeant-i 
at-Arms,  and  afterwards  to  Newsate.    He 
now  appeared  in  the  character  of  phuntiir, 
and  as  he  supposed,  directly  questioned 
the  authority  of  the  House.     Would  it 
not  then  be  a  veij  sreat  retreat  from  the 
former  posiUon  ofm  House,  if  wlien  a^ 
subordinate  they  committed  him^  and  now 
that  he  was  a  principal,  they  should  tain 
no  notice  of  his  breiuA  of  the  privileges  of 
the  House?    [Sir  R.  Peel:  He  was  the 

E'ncimd  when  he  last  appeared  at  the 
'.]  He  thought  it  had  been  another.  Hn, 
thought  the  present  plaintiff  was  the  son* 
[Sh  R.Ped:  No;  itisthesanephAit'iC] 
He  was,  tbsrefbie,  indined  to  say^  tint . 
thdr  first  proceeding  ought  to  be  to  call 
this  person  to  the  Bar  of  the  Hoosql  to  in* . 
quire  fimn  him  what  was  the  gnmnaolriiii 
action  against  Sir  W.  Qossett»  and  whether 
he  proomed,  as  it  wu  stated  he  fid  in  tlie 
former  case,  against  aome  someis  of  tlio. 
lawful  anthori^  of  the  Hooae^  or  whether 
be  queitioMd  the  vnMty  of  the  wtmuit ,' 
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iOd  dispnted  altosethet  the  authority  of 
the  House.  It  might  be,  and  it  vu  con- 
■oDant  with  vbat  nad  happened  in  other 
cuea,  that  after  hearing  his  statement, 
they  should  iaform  bim  that  the  proceed- 
ing which  he  had  taken  in  this  case  was  a 
broach  of  the  pririlcKea  of  the  House,  that 
he  would  then,  as  others  had  done  who  had 
appeared  before  that  and  the  other  House 
of  Patliameat,  desist  from  any  further 
proceeding.  Even,  if  the  House  thought 
proper  to  plead,  which  he  did  not  say  they 
ought  to  determine  against,  he  stilt  was  of 
opinion,  if  it  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  ia 
the  action  was  proceeding  against  the  an- 
tbority  or  privileges  of  the  House,  that  it 
would  be  right  to  commit  him.  In  consi- 
dering the  various  ways  in  which  they 
might  assert  the  privileges  of  the  House — 
although  there  were  some  persons  who 
would  seek  for  notoriety  io  order  that  their 
damages  might  be  iacreaaed  by  having 
been  made  the  abject  of  so  much  public 
attention — bis  opinioa  was,  that  by  ^r  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  might  wish  to 
bring  such  actions  would  be  deterred  from 
doing  80  by  such  an  exercise  of  the  autho- 
rity of  the  House.  He  did  not  exactly 
remember  what  had  occurred  in  the  caae 
of  Polack,  which  took  place  in  1839 ;  but, 
he  believed,  that  person  aaaerted  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  offend  or  question  the 
privileges  of  the  House,  and  such  he 
thought  would  be  the  usual  course  pursued 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  100.  The 
House  would  undoubtedly  be  subjected  ia 
those  cases  to  the  inconvenience,  as  at  pre- 
sent, of  debating  and  discussing  the  pro- 
priety of  committing  those  persons — that 
was  tn  say  the  plaintiff,  and  all  the  agents 
and  parties  in  the  action.  But  he  owned 
that  it  did  appear  to  him  that  very  great 
embarraaaments  and  very  great  perils  would 
be  found  impending  over  the  House,  if  they 
were  to  take  the  decided  course  of  not 
defending  their  privilegee,  but  of  submit- 
ting them  to  courts  of  law.  It  might  be 
that  the  right  hon.  Baioaet  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  had  in  bis  mind  some 
dear  course  by  which  those  dangers  would 
be  avoided.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  might 
satisfy  himself  that  the  privileges  of  the 
House  could  he  maintained,  although  they 
did  nothing  more  than  plead.  But  even 
in  that  case,  he  thought  it  would  be 
necessary,  either  by  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  or  some  other  mode,  to  get  rid 
of  their  present  resolution,  and  make  an 
assertion  of  that  extent  and  authority  only 
which  they  meant  to  exercise.  That  would 


place  the  House  In  a  stronger -pod 
although  inrolvinga  retreat  from  Its  ,._ 
sent  resolution,  than  if,  retaining  that  re- 
solution, they  declined  to  act  up  to  it. 
Such  were  his  impresnons  on  the  subject. 
He  thought  it  was  a  question  of  too  grest 
importance  to  decide  at  once  that  the  only 
course  they  would  take  would  be  toptead  ; 
and  he  therefore  moved,  "  That  TumM 
Burton  Howard  be  aummoned  to  attend  at 
the  Bar  of  the  House  tO'mOTTOw." 

The  AUoniey- General  said,  that  the 
noble  Lord  had  in  a  very  &ir  and  candid 
stated  the  difficulties  and  emhw 
rauments  that  belonged  to  this  quentiaa, 
and  of  these  difficulties  and  embarnssments 
no  one  could  entertain  a  deeper  sense  than 
he  did.  However  unpopular  it  might  b^ 
he  entirelj  adhered  to  the  rewlution  which 
the  House  passed  when  this  question  «M 
first  submitted  to  their  conaiduatuai.  On 
that  occasion  be  stated  his  opimoo  of  tha 
convincing  argument  which  had  been  deU- 
vered  to  the  House  by  the  right  hosL  Bft- 
ronet,  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  and 
after  the  debates  which  then  took  place,  Iw 
thought  it  scarcely  possible  for  any  oooati* 
tutiooal  lawyer  to  doubt  the  extent  of  the 
privileges  which  belonged  to  that  Houa^ 
or  to  doubt  that  the  House  was  the  idIb 
judge  of  its  own  privil^es;  and  if  in  any 
quarter,  high  or  low,  it  was  supposed  that 
he  had  evei  receded  from  that  propontion, 
he  beeged  to  sav  that  such  a  suppositiosi 
was  founded  altogether  in  mistake,  and 
that  he  continued  to  adhere  to  the  omnions 
which  had  been  so  ablj  expressed  dj  hia 
tight  hon.  Friend  upon  the  occasion  he  bad 
alluded  to.  But  the  diSerence  between 
the  course  which  it  now  appeared  expedi* 
ent  to  adopt  for  the  assertion  of  tbar  pri- 
vileges, aod  that  which  had  been  aaented 
to  by,  he  believed,  a  majority  of  the  Houec^ 
was,  in  bis  mind,  a  very  grave  question. 
He  thought,  then,  and  he  thought  stiD, 
that  it  was  not  becoming  in  the  House  ta 
deal  with  the  question  by  committing  the 
plaintiff,  still  less  by  committing  attorneys' 
clerks,  and  sbcrifis*  officers.  In  his  view 
of  the  constitutional  privileges  ef  diet 
House,  there  was  no  danger  from  any  of 
those  attacks  that  these  privil^es  could  be 
substantially  assailed,  and  that  the  Hooae 
poasessed  quite  constitutional  power  within 
Itself,  whenever  it  was  necessary  to  lesest 
any  injury  done  to  its  privil^cs,  to  assert 
them.  He  said,  moreover,  that  the  HonH 
of  Commons,  possessing  this  power  withlB 
itself,  should  not  adspt  its  conduct  to  Art 
of  tlw  Goum  in  Wesi    ■    -     *  •* 
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were  obliged  to  resori 
cause  tliey  liad  nn  other  mode  in  which 
they  could  assert  those  rights.  Before  ho 
presumed  to  state  to  the  House  the  view 
which  he  took  of  thii)  matter,  and  the  course 
of  proceeding  that,  in  his  humhle  opinion, 
ought  to  be  adopted,  he  thought,  perhaps, 
that  the  House  would  pardon  hiin.  if  he 
said  a  few  words  with  tospect  to  tliB  case 
tif  Howard  v.  Gossett,  His  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  (Sir  T.  Wilde)  he  under- 
stood, bad  said  in  his  absence,  though  in 
the  most  kindly  spirit,  that  he  had  "sur- 
rendered the  privileges  of  that  House,"  in 
the  mode  by  which  he  had  conducted  that 
<^se.  He  was  sure,  that  hishon.  ai  '  ' 
Friend  would  not  make  a  charge 
Eence,  which  he  was  not  fully  prepared  to 
substantiate.  Hishon.andlearned  Friend^ 
lie  was  perfectly  certain,  would  never,  with 
respect  to  himself,  whether  he  were  present 
or  absent,  would  never  have  even  the  re- 
motest idea  of  making  a  charge,  for  which 
he  did  not  believe  that  he  had  the  most 
complete  foundation ;  but  he  did  th: 
right  now  to  state  that  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  had  created  the  impression  to  which 
lie  referred,  hy  the  statement,  which  on  a 
former  occasion  had  been  made  by  him  to 
the  House.  The  only  source  he  could  have 
of  hearing  what  had  occurred  during  his 
absence  in  Lsncaster  was  one  from  which 
he  collected  that  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
had  suggested  that  view  of  his  proceeding 
to  which  he  had  just  referred.  Now,  before 
the  case  aUuded  to  had  been  tried,  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  stated  that  he  was  disin- 
clined to  appear  for  the  defendant,  as  he 
entertained  views  on  the  subject  different 
from  those  entertained  hy  himself.  It  was 
upon  consultation  that  hishon.andlearned 
Friend  so  expressed  himself.  The  history 
of  that  case  was  very  shortly  this.  When 
the  action  was  brought  of  Howard  v,  Gos- 
sett,  his  noble  Friend,  the  then  Attorney- 
general,  had  imagined  that  the  action  was 
brought  to  determine  the  question  of  excess. 
And  so  it  ultimately  turned  out.  The  ac- 
tion being  brought,  the  plea  as  to  the 
authority  of  the  House  was  put  u[>on  the 
record.  He  believed  that  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  assented  to  that  course  on 
consultation.  There  was  a  demurrer  to 
the  plea,  directly  questioning  the  authority 
of  the  House.  Then  neither  the  late 
Attorney -general,  nor  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  cume  down  to  that  House  to  state 
the  condition  of  the  pleadings ;  that  it  was 
not  the  excess  that  was  to  be  tried;  but 
(hat  the  direct  authority  of  the  House  was 


called  into  question.  Undoubtedly  his  noble 
Friend  the  late  Attorney-general  had  con- 
fined the  complaint  to  the  excess;  but  when 
it  appeared  that  it  was  not  the  excess,  but 
the  authority  of  the  House  that  was  called 
in  question  :  he  thought  the  matter  ought 
to  have  been  submittiS  to  the  eonsideralioa 
of  the  House.  His  noble  Friend,  however, 
had  taken  the  correct  view  of  the  subject 
The  plea  undoubtedly  was  settled  on  con- 
sultation with  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend, 
who  wns  consulted  upon  the  subject.  This 
then  was  the  state  of  matters  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  conducting  of  the  case.  Down 
to  the  time  of  the  argument  on  the  demur- 
rer his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  not 
withdrawn.  [Sir  Thomas  K'ilde ;  No, 
no.]  Well,  then,  he  was  not  quite  certain 
oit  that  point;  but  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  had  continued  his  assistance  down 
to  thu  last  moment,  aud  he  only  withdrew 
three  or  four  days  before  the  case  came  on 
to  be  argued.  A  doubt  was  suggested  by  the 
Court,  as  to  whether  they,  for  the  defend- 
ants, had  correctly  placed  the  matter  before 
the  Court,  so  as  to  entitle  them  to  its  judg- 
ment. The  Court  offered  them  time  to 
amend.  The  consequence  was,  that  when 
the  case  came  on,  l-ord  Denman  distinctly 
told  the  jury,  that  the  authority  of  the 
House  was  admitted  by  the  plaintiff  Tlwt 
was  not  an  unimportant  consideration  for 
them,  when  deliberating  upon  the  course 
which  the  House  ought  now  to  adopt.  He 
then  turned  to  the  point  of  fact,  and  what 
was  then  proved?  The  defendants  bad 
gone  to  the  House  of  the  plaintiff  Howard 
— they  had  searched  the  house  from  the  top 
"  the  bottom.  They  were  apparently  taken 
every  possible  place  where  the  plaintiff 
could  have  been  concealed.  It  appeared  to 
be  that  the  intention  was  to  lake  them 
through  the  House,  in  order  that  the  party 
might  have  a  larger  claim  for  damages.  It 
appeared  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  in  any 
pairt  of  the  house,  end  the  officers  remained 
from  nine  o'clock  until  a  late  hour,  and  the 
itiff  never  returned.  In  the  mean 
,  Mrs.  Howard  having  some  viriton, 
the  continuance  of  the  officers  in  the  faouie 
was  felt  to  be  a  grievance — they,  too,  re- 
laining  there  for  the  purpose  of  arresting 
[r.  Howiird ;  and  thus  it  might  be  sa^ 
converting  Howard".*  own  house  int«  a  trap 
catch  him.  The  opinion  was  taken  of  a 
gentleman  of  the  bar ;  he  declared  that  they 
no  right  to  remain  there,  and  that  if 
they  did  not  leave  they  should  be  given 
into  the  custody  of  the  policeman.  This 
opinion  was  stated   to  the   officers;   they 
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made  a  communication  to  some  person,  and 
they  were  advised  that  if  their  proceedings 
were  not  absolutely  illegal,  still  it  would  be 
better  for  them  to  withdraw.  Accordingly, 
they  did,  between  one  and  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  withdraw.  So  the  pleadings 
stated,  and  when  he  went  into  court  to  de- 
fend the  case,  he  found  that  the  first  ques- 
tion to  be  determined  was,  whether  the 
officers,  under  the  warrant  of  that  House, 
were  justified  in  remaining  in  the  dwelling 
of  the  plaintiff.  He  found  there  was  no 
difierence  of  opinion  amongst  the  profes- 
sion. In  any  other  case,  no  lawyer  could 
have  a  doubt.  It  could  not  be  supi^osed 
possible  that  a  person  having  a  warrant, 
and  going  to  a  man's  house  to  arrest  him, 
and  not  finding  him  there,  could  have  a 
right  to  remain  in  that  house  till  he  re- 
turned, it  might  be  for  hours,  or  for  days, 
or  for  weeks,  or  for  months.  For  any  man 
to  say  that  that  was  the  law,  would  show 
but  little  experionce,  but  little  knowledge 
of  the  protection  which  the  law  gave  to  a 
man's  residence,  as  his  castle.  When  he 
found,  then,  that  that  was  the  state  of  the 
case,  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  impossible 
not  to  admit  that  what  the  officers  had 
done,  whatever  was  their  authority,  had 
made  them  trespassers.  Lord  Dcnman 
distinctly  laid  down  this  proposition  of  law 
— that  the  officers  were  not  justified.  Ho 
emphatically  told  the  jury  that  the  matter 
they  had  to  try  was  not  the  authority  of 
the  House,  for  that  was  covered  by  the 
pleadings— that  the  authority  of  no  court 
could  Justify  the  officers  in  remaining  in  a 
man's  house  until  he  returned  to  it.  He 
had  suggested,  ts  his  opinion,  that  this  was 
the  law,  as  applicable  to  the  case.  He  felt 
bound  to  state  what  was  the  result  of  his 
consideration  of  this  matter,  and  it  was  that 
no  question  could  arise  on  the  validity  of 
the  warrant.  He  understood  that  the 
statement  of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  other  night  was,  not  that  he  had  aban- 
doned the  nghts  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  allowing  a  question  as  to  the  vali- 
duty  of  the  warrant— the  effect  of  what  he 
had  done,  was^  to  use  the  expression  of  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend,  that  he  had  sur- 
rendered their  rights  in  allowing  a  verdict 
to  be  given  on  a  state  of  facts,  which,  if 
they  believed  the  evidence,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  any  man  to  justify,  namely,  that 
parties  could,  under  a  warrant  of  that 
House,  so  to  any  man's  house,  and  remain 
there  till  he  returned.  It  would,  he  con- 
fessed, htive  been  more  satisfactory  to  him, 
if  he  ootild  have  had  the  assistance  of  hb 


hon.  and  learned  Friend  to  the  last  mo- 
ment. He  admitted  that  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  had  withdrawn  from  the 
case  from  a  sense  of  delicacy,  which  it 
was  impossible  for  them  not  to  sympt- 
thise  with.  His  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
withdrew  from  a  public  appearance  in 
the  cause  ;  and  he  did  so  only  at  the 
last  moment.  He  had  stated  ao  much 
of  the  history  of  that  case,  and  he 
now  came  to  this,  which  related  to  an 
action  brought,  because  it  was  supposed 
that  excess  had  been  committed.  As  to 
the  question  immediately  before  the  House, 
the  Solicitor-general  had  proposed  that  the 
House  should  plead  to  the  action.  The 
noble  Lord  opposite  had  suggested  on  the 
other  side,  that  they  should,  before  the 
House  permitted  a  plea  to  be  filed,  call  the 
plaintiff  before  them,  in  order  that  he 
might  state  what  was  his  object  in  bringing 
the  action.  There  was,  however,  no  occa- 
sion for  bringing  the  plaintiff  to  the  Bar  of 
the  House,  for  the  purpose  of  knowing 
what  was  his  olyject.  He  would  state  to 
the  noble  Lord  at  once  what  he  believed 
would  be  done.  The  object  of  bringing  the 
action  was  to  get  as  much  money  mm  the 
officers  of  the  House  as  could  be  obtained ; 
and  if  the  plaintiff  were  brought  to  the 
Bar,  and  from  thence  sent  to  prison,  the 
damages  would  be  increased.  And  when 
the  plaintiff  came  there,  they  miriit  rely 
upon  it,  that  he  would  be  as  insmthig  to 
the  House  as  he  possibly  could  be,  for  the 
purpose  of  provoking  a  comndttaL  The 
noble  Lord  might  depend  upon  it,  that  the 
plaintiff  would  so  conduct  himself  aa  to 
appear  to  be  the  martyr  of  those,  which 
m^ny  considered  as  the  oppresslTe  and  ty- 
rannical privil^;es  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. In  Howard  v.  Goasett,  the  then 
Attorney-general  observed,  that  the  action 
was  bn)ught  for  excess.  No  such  thing 
occurred  in  the  case  of  Burdett  v.  Abbott. 
It  was  avowed  from  the  beginning  by 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  that  it  was  his  object 
to  try  whether  the  House  had  the  right  to 
send  him  to  the  Tower.  Let  them  sup- 
pose, then,  that  the  plaintiff  was  brougnt 
there,  why  should  they  treat  him  differently 
from  a  Member  of  their  own  House?  He 
had  now  to  call  their  attention  to  what 
had  occurred  in  that  case.  The  late  At* 
tomcy-gcneral,  in  a  veiy  able  and  elabonte 
argument,  of  which  it  would  be  scareely 
possible  to  speak  too  highly,  observed,  ibet 
from  the  time  of  the  Revolution  down  lo 
the  cose  of  Bnrdett,  no  action  had  been 
brought  direcCly  iBpeacking  the  privileges 
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of  the  Hoiue.  On  that  cue  (be  matl«r 
«iu  refenetl  to  ■  select  Gomnuttse:  that 
committee  wu  compowd  of  iLe  fiist  men  of 
the  daj,  of  the  moit  eument  conitituUotial 
Ikwjeis.  To  the  report  that  wm  then 
Bade,  be  henced  to  call  the  attention  td 
the  Houae.     They  mj-~ 

"  And  it  appean,  ihat  in  the  several  h^ 
stances  of  actioni  commenced  in  breach  of  ihe 
pri*negEi  of  this  House,  the  House  has  pro- 
ceeded by  corotDitment,  not  onlj  against  the 
partjr,   but   against   ihe   loliciior  and  other 

Grsons  coDceioed  in  bringing  such  actiona ; 
t  jour  commitlee  think  it  right  lo  obserre, 
tliat  the  comniilment  of  such  party,  solicitor, 
or  other  persons,  vould  not  necessarily  stop 
Ihe  proceeding!  in  inch  actions.  That,  as  the 
particular  ground  of  action  does  not  neces- 
sarily appear  upon  the  wiit  or  upon  the  decla- 
ration, Ihe  court  before  which  sucli  actioD  is 
brought  cannot  stay  ihe  suit,  or  give  judgment 
against  the  plaintiff,  till  it  is  informed,  l^  dne 
coarse  of  legal  proceeding,  Ihat  inch  action  is 
broughlfora  thing  done  hy  order  of  Ihe  House. 
And  it  therefore  appeared  to  yonr  commitlee, 
Ihat,  eren  though  ibe  House  should  think  fit 
to  commit  the  solicitor  or  other  person  con- 
ceiaed  in  commencing  these  actions,  ret  it 
will  alill  be  expedient  that  the  House  shonid 
give  leave  to  ibe  Speaker  and  the  Sergeant  to 
appear  to  the  said  actions,  and  to  plead  to  the 
same,  for  ihe  purpose  of  bringing  under  the 
knowledge  of  the  conrls  Ihe  sulbority  under 
which  they  acted  ;  and  if  the  house  abould 
agree  with  that  opinion,  yoer  committee  inb- 
mits  to  the  House,  whether  ilwoald  net  be 
proper  that  directions  should  be  given  bj  tbia 
House  (or  defending  the  Speaker  and  Ihe  Ser- 
geant against  the  said  actions."' 

Accordini;  to  the  report  of  that  com- 
mittee, he  said  that  whatever  answer  n%ht 
be  given  to  the  plaintiff,  the  same  coune 
on^t  to  be  adopted  with  retpect  to  the 
plea.  The  letter  of  Sir  Franda  Burdett 
was  directed  against  the  anthorh^r  of  duit 
House  in  oommitling  to  priaon  Hr>  Oale 
Jones.  It  was  not  written,  at  hia  bon. 
and  learned  Friend  nippOMd,  againM  tha 
corrupt  constitution  of  the  Houie.  Then 
there  was  a  commitee  appointed,  when  it 
was  avowed  by  Sir  Franci*  Burdett  that  Im 
brought  hit  action  for  the  puipoae  <£  dia< 
puling  the  right  of  that  Hoom  to  eomnitt 
at  aU.  But  then  the  noble  Lord  nid,  whj 
did  they  not  commit  this  man— he  said  tha 
House  had  not  committed  Sir  Francii 
Burdett.  On  the  8th  of  June,  ISIO,  hia 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Hont- 
gomerysbiie  propoaed  the  foDowing  rcaoln- 

"That  whoever  shall  presume  to  commence 
*  See  Uaasard,  vol.  xvii.  Appandia,  p.  90. 


cation,  against  any  person  for  acta  dona  in 
obedienee  to  the  order*  of  thi*  Houe,  nek 

Cson  and  persona,  and  all  allofneys,  eft- 
tors,  coonsellon,  and  sergeann-alJaw,  a^ 
liciting,  prosecuting,  or  pleading  in  any  soch 
ease,  are  gollty  of  a  high  bread)  of  the  privi. 
lege  of  this  Boose.  That  it  appean  to  this 
Honie  that  Ibe  aetiem  commeoeed  by  Sir 
Francii  Bardelt,  Bart^  agdnst  tha  right  boo. 
Cbarlea  Abbott,  Speaker  of  this  Honse,  and 
against  Fmnds  John  Colman,  Biq.,  Seijeant- 
at-Arms,  attending  this  Honse,  are  for  acts 
done  in  obedience  to  ihe  orders  of  this  Hoese. 
That  the  proper  officer  of  the  Court  of  Ktni'i 
Bench  do  to-morrow  attend  this  Honse,  with 
all  records  and  proqeedingi  in  the  said  ac- 
tions."* 

The  prapoaitlon  for  taking  llioae  reatfa- 
tiona  into  conndaatian  ma  negatived  b^  a 
majori^  of  74  to  14.  The  caae  waa  ear> 
ried  to  the  Houae  of  Lorda.  They  let  It 
M  there,  and  Bir  F.  Burdett  *ras  not,  on 
that  account,  sent  by  them  to  tba  Tower. 
They  permitted  one  of  Ihnr  Memben  to 
KD  to  the  I^nda,  and  he  bdieved  that  Lord 
Brougham  waa  one  of  the  eounael.  When 
one  of  their  Hemben  defied  their  privl. 
I^ea,  and  brought  hia  acdon,  thm  {beaded 
—they  let  that  Member  go  to  ttie  Honae 
of  Lm^  thy  permitted  him  to  vote  in 
that  House,  and  to  sit  aa  •  Member.  How, 
then,  having  thus  acted  with  aae  <X  Aeir 
Membeia,  oonld  thqr  condder  that  ther 
bad  a  right  to  call  befen  tham  the  ^dbtm 
Homrd,  andnod  Mm  to nrfaoB, fbriAfa^ 
he  would  be  gkd  to  get  IflOL  ftMiiheMr 
With  what  pnprietjr  amid  the  Hmw  W 
trodneenowadiflaraatpwcdc^aftathlc^ 
years  sabmitting  to  a  difibrsnt  Mt«  of 
things,  moA  iriwt  adTs>lk^p  aodd  arin  M 
diem  from  their  inpcdly  aad  wmt  c| 
wisdom,  in  deiiw  that  m\Afdk  Ihia  ma 
moat  deaind.  that  be  nirilt  briw  Aa  mtt- 
tet  befora  a  Jury,  nid  aiu  entfUe  Mandf 
to  greater  damages }  Ha  had  now  lo  aU 
'  their  attention  to  the  obaervatkna  made  hy 
Hambns,  on  the  rueasian  to  vhiA  ha  had 
before  reftned ;  bat,  bafim  be  did  so^  he 
wished  to  reaMzfc,  tkrt  it  nw  prajnead,  in 
potaaance  of  the  repint  of  the  speeU  eon- 
mittee,  that  they  ahonU  plead.  That  fae»- 


tioQ  was  oanied  a 

not 

iatbat 

FasibuB  it  —trfit  be 
to  be  adoi 


leemdraJSetate,  ud 


:  even  blai^tbim.  Ftfand  dwUffdnc 

Montoonwqndilie,  who  then  had  aiaM 

that  Home,  lifted  Ua  vetca  ^idaat  it. 

■^— 1  it  m^  be  arid,  thil  vaa  net  ft 

w  to  be  adopted,    b  1810  it  wm 

eoahr  edsfitad. and  xar  baaUad 

Ifacbr  attentiaa  ta  Oa  Bipsaariena 


•  lUd.  *«l.  nil.  p.  BW. 
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uied  by  Mr.  Ponsonbjr,  who  had  filled  the 
Ute  office  of  Lord  Cbancellor  in  Ireland, 
and  wbo  wa>  conndeied  ai  the  champion 
on  the  privilege  question.     This  was  what 


Priated  Papert. 


Wilh  respect  to  Uiat  Hoote  ag;ieeiDg  to  reio. 
tutioni  ID  the  shape  of  protubiEioni  to  tba 
court*  of  law  not  to  eotpttBiD  caoiei  in  whidi 
its  pririleges  were  iovolved,  (nch  »  coune  was 
a  complete  ooietty,  on  wbich  be  could  not  be 
expected  deddcdl;  to  piaoovoce,  ioasmnch  as 
in  hii  whole  cootsa  of  reading  and  of  praetioe 
ha  had  never  met  wilh  such  ■  piecedent  1  Tl 
nu  neceHiry  that  the  conni  (hoold  be  io- 
forraed  of  the  nature  of  the  proceeding.  Tba 
difficulty  nas,  as  to  the  manner  of  making  the 
communication.  Should  the  Speaker  write! 
If  he  did  so,  and  were  he  (Mr.  FonMohj]^  a 
judge  prpiidiTig  in  the  court  wherein  Ihe  pro- 
ceiB  was  inilitnted,  without  meaning  an*  per- 
sonal diiiespectto  the  Speaker,he  woombmM 
Gertaioly  take  no  notice  of  the  letter,  nor  treat 
it  ia  that  court  with  the  smallest  retpecl." 

Here,  then,  wai  the  speech  of  a  atrenuotu 
advocate  for  their  privil^ei,  advising  them, 
in  fact,  to  put  a  plea  upon  the  re<»rd>  of 
the  courts.  In  thoee  obKrratioDa  ,Mr. 
Ponsonby  made  a  prophecy  whidi  wai 
afterwards  realised.  An  attorney  fanmriit 
an  action  against  Lord  Brougham  for  Use 
imprisonment,  in  committing  him  for  con- 
tempt. The  action  was  triM  befiwe  l«id 
Lyndhurst,  then  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. It  was  conducted  hj  Mr.  Flatt, 
and  he  believed  Mr.  Solidtor-general  and 
the  late  Attorney-general  conducted  the 
case  for  Lord  Brougham.  When  the  caaa 
had  been  opened.  Lord  Eldon  was  called  •• 
a  witness,  to  prove  the  practice  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  to  show  that  Lord 
Brougham  bad  been  mistaken  as  to  that 
practice.  Lord  Eldoa  was  asked  if  he  had 
ever  committed  any  one,  without  givinff 
him  a  certain  notice.  Theanswer  of  Lord 
Eldon  was, — 

"  If  I  did  to,  I  have  no  doobt  I  committed 

a  mistake." 

Sir  \Vm.  Home,  too,  was  alx)  called  to 

prove  what  had  been  the  practice.     Lord 

Lyndhurst  then  laid  down  the  law,  that 

for  an  act  done  by  Lord   Brougham  in  hia 

judicial  capacity   he  coold  not    be   made 

responuble.      Lord    Brougham    did    not 

commit    the    jtlaintiff    in    that    case    far 

taking  his  action — he  took  no  such  itep, 

but  he  pleaded,  and  he  did  not  think  at 

avenging  his  insulted  dignity  by  a  comnit- 

ment.     He  should  presently  call  the  atten- 

,      .  ,         tion  of  the  House  to  the  case  referred  to 

sible  for  the  court*  below  to  be  apprised  of '  by  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  and  as  to 

the  nstore  of  Ihe  case  1    How  was  it  powibl,    ^^^  j^wer  of  the  Court  of  Ch«MCTy  to 


"  The  next  queston  to  be  considered  w&s, 
the  peculiar  situation  in  which  the  Speaker  of 
that  House  was  at  present  placed.  To  roaby 
Members  it  appeared  a  moat  monstrous  no- 
velty, that  the  Speaker  of  ihe  House  of  Coni- 
mons  should  be  obliged  to  appear  in  one  of 
the  courts  below,  for  an  act  which  he  had  done 
in  pursuance  of  the  orders  of  that  Houie.  A 
novel  proceeding  it  certainly  was,  for  which 
therewas  no  precedent;  as  to  an  action  brouglii 
against  the  Speaker,  the  instances  were  rare. 
Yel,  monstrous  as  it  appeared  lo  some,  ahd 
□OTcl  as  it  must  seem  to  all,  il  was  hia  iirm 
persuasion  that  the  Speaker  ought  to  appear 
and  put  in  his  plea  lo  the  action.  Such  course 
was  open  to  him,  without  the  slightest  appre- 
hension of  his  snrrenderiug,  in  the  remoiesl 
degree,  the  privileges  of  that  House ;  and  sucli 
course  the  House  coold  adopt,  aithou|;b  il  bbil 
determined  to  commit  the  solicitor."* 

This,  then,  wag  the  opinion  of  a  most 
distinguished  Member  of  that  House,  in  a 
most  elaborate,  enlightened,  and  ar^i. 
mentative  speech  on  the  subject  of  pnvi- 
lege.  It  was  Mr.  Ponsonhv  who  had  motit 
distinctly  stated  that  their  Speaker  (and  lie 
prayed  of  the  House  to  mark  the  distinc- 
dnction)— that  the  Speaker,  he  who  nag 
their  highest  authority,  their  public  repn.- 
■entative,  if  he  might  say  ao^and  who  htid 
an  action  brought  gainst  him  bv  one  i>f 
the  Members  of  the  House ;  yet  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby  said,  that  in  his  opinion  the  Speekrr 
might  plead,  and  yet  they  not  be  under  th  i 
slightest  apprehension  of  his  thus  surreii- 
dmng  the  privileges  of  the  House  in  ttic 
least  degree.  And  yet  his  hon.  and  leamrd 
Friend  would  not  have  them  plead  in 
Howard  v.  Gossett,  as  the  House  miglic 
lose  its  place  in  the  Constitution  byfollow- 
ing  that  example.  But  Mr.  Ponsonhy 
went  on  tn  say — 

"  For  himself  he  would  say,  that  if  soch  a 
proceeding  bad  occurred  when  he  had  tlic 
honour  of  holding  the  great  seal  in  Ireland, 
he  would  have  certainly  (ell  it  his  boundi^n 
duly,  under  the  jurisdiction  oF  his  own  coum, 
lo  commit  Ihe  solicitor,  and  to  appear  in  tin- 
court  of  law  lo  put  in  bis  plea;  for,  unless 
'ipled,  how  was 


for  them  lo  inform  IhemieWes  of  those  fact 
wiUiout  the  knowledge  of  which  they  could  d< 
know  whether  the  injury  complained  of 
coromilled  in  a  private  or  public  capac 


*  Hansard,  vol,  xvi.  p.9B9. 


lit,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  < 
'^'^Mcised  that   power.     Before,    however,  he 
n''.  I  concluded  this  part  of  the  subject,  he  wUcd 

to  direct  their  attention  to  theopoioni  ex- 

I  pmsed  in  the  discuseioQ  he  Imd  nflentd 
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to,  by  Sir  ^^cary  Gibb«,  by  the  then  Prime 
Minuter,  who  had  fiUed  the  two  great 
offices  of  Attorney  and  Solicitor- general, 
of  Sb  Tboraai  Plumer,  and  alao  of  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  and  who  opposed  every 
course  but  that  which  would  bring  the 
question  to  be  fairly  tried  before  a  court  of 
law.  That  case  was  n  much  stronger  one 
than  the  present ;  for  there  an  action  waa 
brought  by  a  Member  of  that  Houae  against 
their  Speaker,  Here  it  was  only  an  action 
brought  by  a  subject,  who  did  not  owe  to 
thera  that  deference  and  obedience  to  be 
required  from  a  Member  of  the  House, 
and  which  the  Member  was  bound  to 
show.  And  here,  too,  the  action  was 
brought  not  agunst  the  Speaker,  but  the 
servants  of  the  House.  From  the  time  of 
Burdett  v.  Abbott,  he  was  not  aware  that 
any  case  had  occurred  which  could  throw 
any  light  on  thia  subject,  or  that  was  to  be 
regarded  as  an  authority,  one  way  or 
another.  But  what  had  been  tbe  course 
taken,  when  Stockdale  bad  brought  his 
action  ?  As  to  the  first  action,  he  was  not 
certain  that  the  House  liad  been  made 
aware  of  it.  He  rather  thought  that  Mr. 
Hansard  had  pleaded  to  it,  without  any 
communication  with  the  House.  Tbe 
result  of  that  action  was  iniitruciive.  The 
pleas  were  the  general  issue,  and  justifying 
the  libel,  by  alleraiig  that  the  publication 
was  infamous  and  obscene,  such  as  it  had 
been  described  in  the  paper  laid  on  the 
Table  of  the  House.  The  result  of  the 
case  was,  that  Lord  Dcnman  was  op]Kiscd 
to  the  views  of  the  then  Attorney- general 
on  the  general  issue.  He  directed  the 
jury  to  reject  from  their  consideration  every 
topic  arising  out  of  the  authority  of  thut 
House ;  but  the  jury  looking  to  the  jus- 
tification, found  for  the  defendant,  and 
declared  that  the  work  impugned  had  the 
character  attributed  to  it  by  the  publica- 
tion. In  the  meantime,  tbe  somewhat 
extraordinary  language  of  Lord  Uenman 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  House. 
And  then  Stockdale  brought  another  ac- 
tion, and  the  court  then  gave  judgment 
against  the  defendants.  His  opinion  at 
that  time  was,  that  a  better  course  for 
them  to  have  taken,  would  have  been 
either  to  have  gone  upon  the  record  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  or  at  all  events  to  have 
exhausted  tbe  opinion  of  every  other  court 
of  law,  or  at  once  to  have  legislated  upon 
it.  His  hon.  aud  learned  Friend,  the 
Member  for  Worcester,  ivould  do  him  the 
justice  to  state,  that  as  soon  as  ever  the 
judgment  was  pronounced,  and  when  his 
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hon.  and  learned  Friend  thought  they  had 
a  right  to  stop  all  those  proceedings,  by 
committing  the  plaintiSj  the  sheriils,  clerks, 
and  others,  he  said  that  was  not  the  right 
course ;  but  that  he  ought  to  take  up 
the  case  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
to  teach  the  judges,  not  by  commit- 
ting clerks  or  officers,  but  by  legitlating. 
The  effect,  however,  of  that  action  was, 
that  the  jury  assessed  the  damages,  and 
gave  GOO/.  Why,  could  that  House — eould 
any  Member  of  that  House,  be  ignorant  of 
the  grounds  -on  which  that  had  been  done  ? 
In  the  meantime,  they  had  proceeded  with 
their  committals,  and  had  adopted  a  course 
which  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  ge- 
neral feeling  out  of  doors.  And  he  believed 
that  no  statesman  would  differ  from  the 
expression  which  he  found  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  Mr.  Ponsonby's  speech,  and  also  at 
the  conclusion  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly'aob- 
servadons,  that  nothing  could  be  more  to 
be  deprecated  than  anything  like  a  collision 
between  that  House  and  the  general  sense 
of  the  community,  as  the  course  to  be 
adopted  for  the  vindication  of  their  privi- 
leges. Mr.  Ponsonby  said  he  never  could 
think  anything  half  so  unfortunate  as  that 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  people 
should  disapprove  of  their  procccdiogs.  It 
was  quite  plain,  however,  that  on  that 
occasion — Stcckdale's  second  action — the 
House  had  adopted  a  course  which  a^rs- 
vated  the  evil.  They  all  knew,  that  in 
the  speech  which  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  had  delivered —  a  speech  that  was 
admirable  in  every  sense,  and  that  never 
in  talent  could  be  surpassed — they  all  knew 
that  in  that  speech  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  had  said,  that  persons  would  get 
tired  of  going  to  prison  at  last.  His  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  would  commit  right 
and  left,  plaintiffs,  attorneys,  and  he  would 
not  even  spare  tbe  barristers.  But  did  not 
the  lute  Member  for  Ripon  (Sir  Edward 
Sugden),  whose  absence  from  that  House 
they  all  must  deplore,  did  he  not  say,  that 
they  might  fill  the  gaols,  but  they  could 
not  exhaust  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  their 
course  of  procecilings,  and  which  was  rising 
day  by  day  into  continued  action  r*  And 
did  not,  too,  the  Member  for  Hipon  declare 
that  there  was  not  a  barrister  in  West- 
minster-hall, who  was  not  ready  to  go  into 
gaol,  or  into  custody,  rather  than  submit 
to  their  unjust  assumption  of  power?  But 
then,  in  vindication  of  the  privileges  of 
that  House,  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Worcester  at  last  said,  that  they  must 
call  upon  the  Sccretarv  of  State  to  bring 
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out  the  Goaidf  to  oppon  the  dieriff  and 
the  fM$e  comkaims,  so  that  the  qoettibn 
wAfllikdjr  to  end  in  iomething  like  an  ap« 
peal  to  a  ciTil  war  in  this  coantcj.  Was 
this  a  state  of  things  on  which  the  House 
was  disposed  to  enter>  without  the  direst 
and  the  most  strinsent  necessitj  ?  Having 
then,  the  case  of  burdett  v*  Ahbotty  and 
Buidett  V.  Cobnan— hairing  a  course  laid 
down  for  thirty-two  jears,  were  they  now 
in  this  case  to  depart  from  established  pre- 
cedents, because^  as  the  hon*  and  learned 
Member  for  Worcester  ssid^  if  they  did  not, 
they  were  in  danger  of  losing  their  place 
in  the  constitution  ?  He  agreed  with  one 
portion  of  the  House  in  theory,  but  he  dif- 
fered from  that  portion  in  practice,  and  he 
expressed  his  opiniona  with  great  defer- 
ence and  respect  for  them ;  buttheTiewhe 
took  of  the  subject  was  this,  that  they 
ought  not  to  condescend  to  take  the  course 
adopted  by  courto  of  law,  who  adopted  that 
because  they  had  no  other  means  of  tin- 
diciting  their  authority.  Was  it  not,  he 
asked,  fitter  for  that  House  to  wait  until 
they  had  some  great  occasion.  His  lum. 
and  learned  Frirad  thought  that  this  was 
that  great  occasion ;  but  were  they  to  do 
that,  they  would  be  playing  the  game  of 
the  party  opposed  to  tliem.  That  parly 
wanted  to  noiue  a  profit  out  of  a  supposed 
grieranoe— baring  brought  an  action,  that 
party  wished  something  might  be  done 
wh^  he  mi^t  hold  out  as  a  wrong.  In 
his  view  they  ought  not  to  do  that«  But 
then  it  Was  said  that  they  ought  to  adopt  a 
eourse,  which  the  Court  of  Chanoery,  he 
admitted,  on  some  occasions,  did  adopt ;  but 
then  the  Court  of  Ghaneeiy  adopted  it  be. 
cause  that  eourt  had  no  other  course  to 
take.  He  bmed  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  reason  why  the  Court  of 
Chancery  took  that  sort  of  Jurisdiction,  and 
he  would  here  gire  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  full  benefit  of  the  case  of  An. 
struther,  and  the  whole  series  of  cases  fiom 
it,  in  Bums,  and  Bailey  and  Devereox, 
down  to  the  last  case,  which  occurred  so 
lately  as  the  year  1831— Philipp  and 
Worth,  in  2d  RumeQ  and  MUne,  N.  688. 
His  hon.  and  leaned  Friend  had  said  that 
the  Court  of  Chancery  took  this  matter  of 
jurisdiction  into  its  own  hands,  and  then, 
if  one  complained  of  excess,  the  court 
would  not  allow  him  to  bring  his  action, 
but  said  he  must  come  before  the  court,  and 
the  court  would  award  him  damages.  He 
did  not  mean  to  take  the  Court  of  (Ghaneeiy 
as  a  model  in  any  respect.  He  said  this, 
not  meaning  any  disrespect  to  tliat  €f>urt. 


but  eveqr  l/f^f^  au«t  ivcellaet  Ae  m^' 
ing  of  Laid  Bden,  that  Im  did  not  know 
bow  the  Court  of  rhMietr  had  gr* 
jurisdactioii.  Now  a  JuTiadieKon»  tna 
origin  of  whsch  wna  not  loMMm  to  tUm 
jtt&e  who  eouRised  i^  was  not  SMb  a 
BMidel  that,  in  hia  epiduo,  the  House  oC 
Commona  siMwId  adept.  In  the  ease  hid 
down,  Philipp  and  Worth,  the  parties  had 
applied  to  the  court  to  be  diadiargeL  llien 
the  court  declared  that  when  the  pattf 
came  to  be  dischaiged,  they  would  kswe 
the  whide  matter  of  Jorisdietioii  bsfion 
them.  In  the  fint  case  refinted  to  the 
other  night  by  his  luNuand  ioamed  VAmi, 
BaOey  and  Derereux,  1st  Vemoo»  p.  9tt^# 
the  Chancdkr  hnd  it  down*  that  Um  ina* 
plenty  committed  ouf^  to  ho  pniihad 
m  that  court,  and  that  then  the  Maiise 
could  be  examined  into  and  detanaliioi. 
The  same  prineiple  was  acted  wen  in 
Proud  and  Lawrence.  Then  in  we  laal 
case,  in  1831,  it  was  dcdaied  thai 
the  party  submitting^  a  nfena 
be  made  to  the  master  aa  to  the 
penmtion  that  was  to  he  made.  Urn 
master  there  was  then  to  deteranne  what 
damages  were  to  he  awarded  to  a  wmm 
who  complained  of  a  wnmg.  Tlie  Coml 
of  Chanoery  was  open  at  all  tiaea-- 
the  other  courts^  too^  weta  wnewad 
from  time  to  tiine— hot  how  waa  tUa 
court,  a  branch  of  the  Hi|^  Geoit  of  Far- 
liament.  to  adadnister  imstiee  in  tha  asaM 
W17?  Thejr  eould  not  adannistat  $m 
eath— they  had  not  offiears  thsy  had  Mi 
the  machinery  to  cany  thiaon  thayeeald 
not  adopt  Ab  nraotiea  of  tha  ooasta  af 
justice,  because  tney  had  not  tha  Bsaana  af 
dobff  justice  here*  In  tha  ease  of  Am* 
struther,  which  tha  nohla  Lord  had  refarad 
to,  it  was  said  that  the  Court  of  Eiohafosr 
would  not  allow  to  be  remofad  into  aBotiher 
court  an  aotion  brought  agaiast  an  cfissa 
of  excise.  He  remembend  perfesdy  wril 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron  who  tried  Aa  ease 
deckring  that  they  would  not  aay  ana 
thing  mod  mean  another— they  did  not  asgr 
that  in  removing  the  action  into  tha  Gsnil 
of  Exchequer,  they  could  stop  hia  dsa* 
where;  but  in  telluff  the  j^kintiff  aol  fta 
flo  on,  upon  pain  of  impnsonaM&t  if  ka 
did  goon,  they  had  not  the  BsaanaoCpaa* 
venun^  him.  Those  then  were  the  matlan 
which  induced  his  hon.  and  learned  Fiiaad 
tooppoee  the  proposition  for  tha  daAndanl 
pleading.  He  did  not  agree  in  that  opi»* 
ion,  nor  in  the  proposition  of  tha 
Ixird,  that  the  plainlilT  should  he 
before  them,  and  asked   soase   qi 
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when  it  appeared  to  him  tluU  wouU  only 
give  the  plaintiff  the  opportunity  of  in- 
Rulting  that  House,  and  thui  bringing 
down  upon  hint  the  viiitation  ctf  that  pim- 
infament  which  he  wa>  onximu  to  receire. 
He  took  a  much  higher  giound,  and  one 
that  ha  thought  more  becoming  in  that 
House,  while  at  the  aame  dnie  he  wcured 
that  justice  which  hit  hon.  and  learned 
Frieod  piofetaed  his  dedre  to  have  done. 
He  said  that  the  only  reason  why  the 
different  cnurti  adopted  at  once  the  practice 
of  commitment  was,  hecause  they  had  no 
other  method  of  vindicating  their  juris- 
iliction,  and  because  they  possessed  no  other 
power.  If  those  courts  did  not  commit, 
they  could  do  nothing.  That  was  Hot  the 
case  with  this  House.  He  ihould  not  then 
enter  into  an  examination  as  to  the  poweta 
which  the  House  might  exert  on  eitraor- 
dinaiy  occasions.  It  could  vindicate  its 
high  authority  and  iu  conititutional  rights. 
This  was  his  opinion,  and  so  must  it  ba  of 
every  nun  who  looked  at  the  history  of 
the  Muntry,  and  not  the  least  part  of  it— 
the  last  ten  yean  in  which  they  had  lived ; 
and  he  must  tee  that  this  House,  if  it  were 
possessed  of  the  good  opinion  and  lanetioti 
of  the  people,  had  ample  powen  fot  the 
vindication  q(  its  privilMes  and  the  neoea- 
aary  discha^  of  its  puUic  dotiat ;  and  it 
did  not  want  to  shara  in  the  paltry,  petty 
power  of  committing  here  ana  thin,  tna 
puDishing,  if  thay  pleased.  Ha  did  not 
ask  than  t«  eatahlish  than  entbaritr  Iqr 
these  maans.  If  they  wanted  to  Unea  Iha 
judges  what  was  the  law,  if  thosa  jndgss 
forgot  what  was  due  to  the  law,  ]M  tM^ 
he  said,  teach  them  hy  aot  of  I^lianentt 
and  let  them  not  commit  their  offigai^  and 
let  them  not  commit  thor  ihariflt,  or  other 
per«ona.  He  might  he  wrong  in  the  views 
that  he  entertained  on  this  subject  >  but 
finding  he  could  not  join  with  a  great 
portion  of  that  Houw — he  did  not  say 
party,  fur  this  was  not  a  party  quesdon — 
but  finding  he  could  not  take  part  with 
either  poitian  of  the  House;  hut  as  ha 
could  not  abandon  the  right  hon.  Baronet's 
propositions  as  to  what  were  their  un- 
doubted privileges,  and  as  he  could  not  go 
with  the  then  majority  in  committma 
various  persons  to  prison,  for  that  which 
was  called  a  breach  of  their  pririlutes ;  he, 
therefore,  took  hut  little  part  in  uese  dis- 
cussions, until  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
had  called  upon  him  for  an  explarution  of 
his  views.  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
submitted  what  were  his  views  as  (a  that 
enurse  which  he  considered  the  most  con- 


sistent mth  their  digiuty— their  true  di^ 
nity.  He  thought  the  course  most  con- 
nsteat  with  that  dignity  was  to  plead  to 
the  action.  He  thought  they  shoiud  hxn 
adhered  to  thair  former  course,  and  not  to 
have  departed  from  it.  as  he  considcwJ, 
indiscreedy  and  unwisely,  and  contran  to 
precedent.  It  would  not,  he  believe^  be 
fur  the  advantage  of  the  Henae-^t  did  not 
belong  to  its  higfa  podtion,  to  adopt  ptao- 
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of  consulting  wir  true 


dignl^  was  by  pleading  to  tba  action,  «nd 
not  by  calling  the  phuntiff  to  the  Bar,  in 
order  that  the  House  mioht  be  put  Into  a 
situation  which  that  plaintiff  defied,  fiv 
the  purpoae  of  insoldng  It,  and  endeanur- 
ing  to  get  daniagBB  hy  miir^ireaenting  die 
course  they  had  pursued.  On  these  gtoutids 
he  should  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  vote 
^piinst  the  propotilian  of  the  noUe  Losd. 

Mr.  EljAtHttate  thought  that  the  higli 
court  of  Parliament  \A,  and  ought  to 
neroiae  an  exdntiva  jnrbdiclipff.  With 
regard  to  nuttan  of  trut,  tba  Contt  of 
Chaneerr  had  exclasife  jorisdictlon,  and 
had  not  allowed  the  Oonrt  of  QwM^ 
BMch  or  any  other  eoart  (« ititerftn  «ilk 
its  jorisdictfon.  In  ibe  smm  way  itw 
ConrtofAdmiraltj.iD  qaistioBtof  "priaa 
ornepriw,'*illow«l  na  iaierfcmHM.  It 
wu  tb«  same  In  the  Scotch  eonrta.  lie 
wat  reAdy  l«  allow  that  tome  of  tbMi 
Mkrte  had  nofcitad  tbeir  privlh|«  th  ft 
sftnwtilgtit  ttltiber,  rind  stfma  En  M  iMW' 
noiant  one,  Tba  boo.  mttl  loMiMd  Om- 
tltman  dud  ih«  eaatf'of  "  Sedgwiek  tod 
itedBWnd,  rvpotted  in  Osfsyf  Stptfti, 
96,  lo  topport  of  Ike  doetriov  of  tfea  ox- 
sAise  or  excloalve  jnifidictioti  by  Um 
Court  of  Cbancetj.  In  Ae  oase  of 
"  Angel  V.  Smilh,"  reported  in  9  Ftug, 
which  Was  an  aelion  of  qaetment  ngainit 
a  reeeiver  of  the  Court  of  Cbanoery,  O* 
receiver  applied  to  the  cotitt  (o  letlmin 
the  action,  and  Lord  Eldon  said— "^ 
gecimnit  at  law  cannot  be  brotfght,  and 
shall  not  be  brought,  whbout  Uw  letve  of 
tbe  ecnirt"  A  afadlar  doctrine  was  hM 
m  the  Irllk  etae  of  •*  Batchelor  v.  Stake. " 
In  "  Cheeney  v.  Pickering,'*  naanai  In 
I  iTasii,  where  an  irr^larity  nd  been 
commttled  by  an  oAetr  of  toe  Ca«tt  of 
Ohamery,  that  OMrt  wmid  not  nDow  m 
action  at  Uw  to  be  caaaeilMd  aniBat 
the  officer.  In  "  BiMtttdl  e.  StHMwd." 
reported  in  I  Jleann*,  wlMn a  {wttjrtHHi 
had  been  imprisoned  fer  •  daj  brMght  en 
aelion  at  law  fbt  faiae  iwfciiatfani,  lb« 
9KS 
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Court  of  Chancery  resirained  the  action. 
There  were  also  some  cases  in  the  House 
of  Lords  which  he  thought  in  point.  One 
of  these  was  when  Lord  Camden  was 
Chancellory  in  the  year  1768,  and  was 
called  Biggs*s  case.  It  was  reported  in 
the  32nd  ? olume  of  the  Lords'  journals. 
l*he  House  was  informed  of  an  action  pro- 
secuted in  the  Common  Pleas  by  one 
John  Biggs  against  a  Mr.  Hesse,  a  justice 
of  the  peace  of  Westminster,  for  acting 
under  the  immediate  order  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  next  day  Mr.  Hesse  was 
required  to  attend  the  House  and  make 
his  statement,  and  afterwards  Biggs  was 
called  to  the  Bar  of  the  House,  repri- 
manded by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
desired  to  stop  all  further  proceedings  at 
law,  and  was  only  discharged  out  of  cus- 
tody on  signing  a  release  to  the  action. 
Two  other  cases  in  point  were  those  of 
Hyde,  a  person  who  attempted  to  get  into 
the  House  .of  Lords  without  a  ticket,  and 
resisted  the  officer  of  the  House  in  the 
execution  of  his  duty ;  and  that  of  a  man 
who  lost  bis  umbrella  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Qouse  of  Lprds,  and.  proceeded  against 
the.  messenger  for  the  recovery  of  its 
value.  In  t^th  cases  the  House  exercised 
its  exclusive  authority,  and  protected  their 
officers.  Again,  would  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  interfere  with  the  authority 
of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  or  any  of  the 
English  courts,  with  the  courts  Scotland, 
if  their  officers  did  wrong  ?  All  the  courts 
were  the  sole  judges  of  their  own  procee4* 
ings,and  of  the  way  in  which  their  processes 
should  be  executed.  He  should  be  ready 
to  agree  to  the  proposition  of  the  Solicitor- 
general,  if  it  would  tend  to  prevent  these 
cases  being  tried  in  the  courts  of  the 
Westminster-hall.  Suppose  the  plaintiff 
were  to  limit  his  case  to  the  Sheriffs' 
Court;  or  suppose  he  had  gone  away  to 
some  colony  where  the  Dutch  law  pre- 
vailed, and  he  had  been  taken  there  by 
an  officer  of  the  House,  it  would  be  a  very 
awkward  thing  for  the  Sergeant-at-Arms 
to  come  to  them  and  claim  protection. 
The  first  plan  which  it  would  be  best  for 
the  House  now  to  pursue  was  to  adopt 
the  proposition  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J. 
Russell),  to  summon  the  plaintiff  to  the 
Bar  of  the  House,  and  inform  him  that 
the  House  would  consider  it  a  high  breach 
of  their  privileges  if  he  proceeded ;  but 
it  would  be  still  better    if  a  bill  were 

Esssed  authorising  the  Speakers  of  both 
louses  to  issue  their  writof  injuoctioa  to 
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restrain  and  stay  proceedingi  b  tba  OMtrlt 
below. 

Mr.  Barikwiek  thought  the  bmu  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  faihd  to  answer 
the  Attomey*General,  notwitbstao^niff  tba 
number  of  cases  he  had  cited.  PeqMoa 
it  would  be  most  advisaUe  to  follow  tne 
course  pointed  out  by  the  Attomoy*Gbne- 
ral ;  but  then  there  was  this  IntolmUa 
inconvenience  in  the  practice  of  it«— the 
House  would,  from  time  to  time,  be  called 
into  courts  of  law  to  pay  sumsof  monqf  in 
the  shape  of  fines  for  doine  their  dnty  to 
the  people.  An  end  must  be  put  to  that 
before  tlie  House  could  exeiciaa  its  fano- 
tioos  with  satisfiurtion  to  itscilf  or  advan- 
tage to  the  people.  The  state  of  tho  ciee 
left  him  no  alternative  but  to  vq|o  with 
the  Solicitor-generaL  He  hopud  .  Um 
House  would  assert  no  privilege  whidi  Out 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  was  not  ii%d^  to 
confirm  and  establish  by  its  decision..  If 
that  should  not  be  t)ie  case,  then  -would 
come  the  time  for  the  paasing  pf  aooM 
declaratory  act  which  should  defina  tho 
privileges  of  the  Honse  and  ten^hitho 
judges  of  the  land  what  eoniae  ito  ndjiapc. 
Nodiing  could  look  more  like  **  breakinf 
flies  upon  a  wheel,^  nor.  be  more  undig- 
nified, than  the  pnniahiog  peiaone  .ao  na 
to  make  them  be  regarded  aa  maitvia,  jmd 
to  give  them  an  appearanee  of  elaim  for 
compenaatwn.  The  Honae  abonid  avoid 
such  committals.  .  He  abould  volowith 
the  Solid tor^general,  in  the  hopo  thai  tba 
result  of  the  present  proceedings  would 
lead  to  the  passing  of  an  aet  whieb  would 
put  an  end  to  the  present  most  dangaiona 
practices. 

Sir  R.  Peel :  As  there  seems  to  be  no 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  ptofsssional 
Members  of  the  House  to  continue  the  dis- 
couion,  I  will  avail  myself  of  this  opporta- 
nity  to  state  my  general  views  with  respect 
to  the  course  which  it  is  advisable  for  tho 
House  to  pursue  on  the  present  oceaaion. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London 
intimated  an  opinion  that  it  might  bavo 
been  desirable  to  appoint  a  select  eom- 
mittee  to  consider  the  facts  of  the  cfBe* 
and  the  precedents  bearing  on  them.  I 
have  so  much  respect  for  the  opinkm 
of  the  noble  Lord,  and  am  ao  fimdy 
convinced  of  his  desire  to  main|ain  imacC 
the  privileges  of  thb  House— a  deaira 
in  which  I  cordially  concur— thai  if  :tho 
noble  Lord  had  thrown  out  that 
at  ao  earlier  period,  I  should  baft 
disposed  to  receive  it  with  tho 
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which  it  due  to  the  noble  Lord's  position 
and  ability;  and  if  I  had  thought  that  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  would  hare 
led  to  a  bene6cial  result,  I  would  have 
cheerfully  acquiesced  in  that  course.     I 
have  great  doubt  whether  any  advantage 
would  now  arise  from  the  appointment  of 
a  committee.     Considering  that  the  most 
eminent   persons  on   each    side  of    the 
House  have  expressed  such  strong  opi- 
nions with  reference  to  this  question,  I  am 
afraid  that   if    a  committee    should  be 
composed  of  those  who  have  principally 
directed  their  attention  to  the   matter, 
the  only  result  would  be  to  exhibit  to  the 
House  and  the  country  the  great  extent  of 
the  difference  of  opinion  which  prevails 
regarding  it.    The  subject  was  almost  ex- 
hausted   by   the    committee   which   was 
appointed  in  the  case  of  Burdett  v,  Abbott. 
In  latter  times — in  the  case  of  Stockdale 
V,  Hansard — a  committee  was  appointed, 
and  1  believe  that  all  the  precedents  bear- 
ing on  the  question  are  recorded  in  the 
reports  and  evidence  of  that  committee, 
and,  therefore,  I  doubt  whether  any  prac- 
tical good  could  result  from  the  appoint, 
ment  of  a  fresh  committee.   The  questions 
which  would  devolve  upon  a  committee 
for  consideration  would  be,  whether  the 
House  should  plead,  whether  it  should 
refuse  to  plead,  or  whether,  in  conjonction 
with  pleading,  the  House  should  commit 
the  party  to  prison  by  its  own  act.     I 
think  that  all  the  various  arguments  which 
can  be  urged  in  favour  of  one  or  other  of 
these  courses,  are  as  familiar  to  the  minds 
of  those  whose  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  subject,  as  they  would  be  if  the 
House  were  to  appoint  a  select  committee, 
and  therefore  I  think  that  whilst  we  should 
devolve  great   responsibility  on   a  com- 
mittee so  appointed,  we,  at  the  same  time, 
should  derive  no  practical  advantage  from 
it.     I  and  the  other  Members  of  the  Go- 
vernment thought  it  right  to  take  upon 
ourselves  the  responsibility  of  recommend- 
ing the  House  to  adopt  the  course  which, 
on  the  whole,  appeared  best.  It  would  have 
been  more  convenient  for  us  to  invite  the  aid 
of  a  select  committee,  but  we  thought  it  was 
our  duty  as  a  Government  to  follow  the 
example  of  former  Governments,  and,  in 
a  case  of  great  difficulty  and  embarrass- 
ment, to  submit  to  the  House,  through 
the  organ  of  our  legal  advisers,  the  course 
which  we  considered  it  most  advisable  to 
pursue.     We  preferred  coming  forward 
with  » Bttbetantive  propoiitipni  to  thihar* 


ing  ourselves  under  the  authority  of  a  se- 
lect committee;    and  I  am  induced    to 
think,  that  those  who  consider  the  course 
which  such  a  committee  must  have  taken, 
will  think,  that  we  exercised  a  sound  dis- 
cretion on  that  point.    As  I  before  ob- 
served, the  House  has  it  in  its  power  either 
to  refuse  to  plead,  or  to  plead  as  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  proposes,  or .  to  plead 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  commit  the 
plaintiff  to  the  action.    The  inclination  of 
my   mind,  when  the  subject    was   first 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  was  to  refuse  to  plead.    When  a 
similar  question  was   before  the  House 
in  a  former  Session,  I  expressed  my  re- 
gret, that  the  late  Attorney-general  (Sir 
J.  Campbell)    should,  within    a  month 
after  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  to 
which  the  House  came  upon  the  report  of 
the  select  committee,  in  the  month  of 
May,  1840, 1  believe,  have  found  it  neces. 
sary  to  submit  the  privileges  of  this  House 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  law.    It 
is  my  firm  opinion,  that  if  we  had  then, 
relying  on  the  authority  of  Burdett  v. 
Abbott,  in  which  case  the  court  of  law 
distinctly  declared  that  this  House  was 
the  judge  of  its  own  privileges,  exhibited 
an  unanimous  feeling  to  maintain  our  own 
authority,  and  claimed  the  right  of  decid- 
ing upon  our  own  privileges,  the  general 
opinion  of  the  House  would  have  over- 
borne all  opposition,  and  we  should  have 
successfully    vindicated    our    privileges. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  we  are  a  popular  anembly, 
and  it  is  easy  to  find  objections  to'  anv 
practical  course  which  may  be  taken  with 
respect  to  a  subject  so  surrounded  with 
difficulties.     Depend   upon  it^  that   in 
cases  of  this  kind,  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  proceedings  of  this  House, 
who  are  desirous  of  supporting  its  dignity 
and  maintaining  its  just  authority  have  a 
most  difficolt  task  to  perform.    It  is  very 
different  with  an  individual  Member  of 
Parliament,  be  can  give  his  vote  and  es- 
cape from  all  responsibility.    Tboagh  I 
regretted  the  decision  to  which  the  late 
Attorney-general  came,  and  disammrred 
of  the  course  which  he  recommended  the 
House  to  pursue,  yet  when  he  stated  all 
the  difficulties  of  the  case,  I,  being  aware 
of  his  shicere  desire  to  u|4idd  the  au- 
thority of  the  House,  did  not  feel  disposed 
either  to  censure  or  oppose  Urn.     The 
late  Attoraey-geoeial  stated,  that  there 
waa  Qo  oiber  way  io  wUeh  a  court  of 'lair 
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could  know,  that  the  privileges  of  the 
House  were  called  in  questioD^  eicept  by 
the  House  pleading,  and  he  and  the  Go- 
yernment  of  which  he  was  the  legal  organ, 
recommended  the  House  to  plead  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  law,  in  the  case 
ofStockdale  v.  Hansard.  The  late  At- 
torncy-general  had  looked  to  all  the  au- 
thorities ;  he  was  a  most  powerful  advo- 
cate of  our  privileges  in  the  courts  of  law, 
and  yet  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  that 
on  the  whole,  the  most  advisable  course 
was  to  enter  a  plea  to  the  action.  Having 
taken  that  course  in  recent  tiroes— having 
acted  on  the  precedent  established  in  the 
case  of  Burdett  v.  Abbott,  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  House  cannot  with  propriety 
pursue  a  different  course  now.  The  al- 
most uniform  current  of  precedents  is  in 
favour  of  pleading — there  is  scarcely  a 
•ingle  departure  from  it.  If  we  do  not 
proceed  the  action  proceeds,  and  damages 
will  be  levied.  Then  we  should  have  a 
most  painful  duty  to  perform.  Nothing 
if  more  repugnant  to  my  feelings  than  to 
order  the  damages  awarded  by  a  court  of 
law  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  Treasury, 
in  order  to  prevent  their  being  levied  from 
the  officers  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
There  is,  however,  no  alternative ;  if  we 
refuse  to  plead,  the  action  proceeds,  and 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  follow  the  course 
which  we  adopted  before —a  painful  and 
difficult  course — in  the  face  of  a  powerful 
minority — of  committing  to  prison  inno- 
cent men,  for  obeying  the  laws  of  the 
land,  and  the  decrees  of  courts  of  justice. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  this  is  a 
most  painful  position  for  the  House  to  be 

t)lacecl  in.  The  persons  in  question  do 
mt  perform  their  duty  in  obeying  the  or- 
ders of  the  courts  of  law,  to  which  they 
are  immediately  responsible.  I  am  sure, 
that  even  those  who  are  most  strenuous  in 
maintaining  the  privileeet  of  the  House, 
must  admit  that  we  discharge  a  painful 
duty  when  we  commit  innocent  men  for 
taking  the  course  which  they  conscien- 
tiously believe  to  be  right  between  two 
conflicting  authorities.  If  the  House 
should  determine  upon  entering  on  that 
course,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  should  not 
content  itself  with  committing  to  prison 
the  inferior  agents  and  inatf  ots  of 
justice — it  will  have  no  altemi  "  *-«t  to 
commit  those  who  give  the  or^ 
instruments.  But,  after  all, 
is  limited  to  the  period  of  tK 
is  most  defective  in  thati 


the  recess,  the  House  has  no  power  of 
committal.  If  we  imprison  the  sheriff*, 
he  is  liberated  when  the  Session  closei, 
and  the  House  can  do  nothing  od- 
til  it  meets  again,  when,  after  the  lapse 
of  several  months,  during  which  tiose 
will  have  produced  the  usual  effect  in 
cooling  the  feelings  of  indignation  which 
originally  actuated  us,  we  may  be  cilled 
upon  again  to  commit  parties,  who 
have  done  nothing  more  than  what 
they  conceived  to  be  their  duty,  in  obey- 
ing the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  law.  f , 
for  one,  after  the  precedents  which  we 
have  ourselves  established — knowing  that 
the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
like  all  other  jurisdiction  in  a  free  coan- 
try,  mainly  depend  on  public  opinion — 
knowing  that  the  exercise  of  power  against 
public  opinion,  in  a  free  country,  is  al- 
ways comparatively  weak,  and  seeing  that 
in  the  great  conflict  of  parties,  the  com- 
mittal of  innocent  persons  by  various  ma- 
jorities of  ten  or  twelve — will  not  be 
sanctioned  by  public  opinion,  I  most  say, 
that  these  circumstances  do  practically 
limit  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  this 
House.  When  you  are  unanimous,  Toti 
may  go  against  public  opinion,  but  when 
you  are  divided  you  cannot  safely  venture 
to  take  that  course.  Were  I  acting  as  an 
individual  Member  of  Parliament,  I  could 
take  what  course  1  pleased  ;  but  having 
the  responsibility  imposed  on  me  of 
considering  what,  under  the  drcom. 
stances,  it  is  best  to  do  for  the  House 
of  Commons,  what  is  best  for  the  public 
peace — what  is  best  for  the  interests  of 
the  country — I  cannot  advise  that  we 
should  act  contrary  to  the  established  pre- 
cedents, and  refuse  to  plead.  1  therefore 
concur  in  the  proposition,  that  we  stale 
to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  that  the 
acts  complained  of  by  the  plaintiff  were 
done  by  our  authority.  When  the  noble 
Lord  (the  Member  for  London)  was  in 
o6f]ce — when  he,  acting  under  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  Minnter,  considered  what  was 
best  to  be  done,  he  actually  came  to  the 
same  conclusion  to  which  I  came  on  the 
advice  of  the  late  Attorney-general,  and 
upon  the  whole,  notwithstanding  all  that 
had  ]  eased,  seeing  the  conflict  of  opinioQ 
in  tl  I  ^o>iee,  thought  it  advisable  to  ect 
OD  'its  of  Burdett  v.  Abbott, 

•nd  JF.  Hansard,  iecomtr**«^  ^^ 

I  I  i     >  pier -^         ^ 
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which  is  moat  costiiteat  with  iu  dignity, 
aad  belt  calculated  to  lupport  il«  prin- 
legea.  "  Bat  theo,"  said  the  noble  LoTd, 
"  Bummon  Howard  to  the  bar."  UuleM 
yon  are  prepared  to  commit  the  plaiDtifF, 
do  not  enter  into  a  cootMt.  You  b«*e  a 
right  to  look  at  the  protmble  motive*  of 
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the  party.  He  may  defy  you,  and  for  the  |  fined  to  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  additional  conipen-  -'---^ 
salion,  may  deiire  to  obtain  his  own 
committal.  If  this  be  his  aim,  do  uot 
bring  him  to  that  bar,  and  thereby  con- 
fer a  consequence  on  him  which  he  would 
not  otheiwiie  obtain.  If  you  take  the 
first  step  you  must  proceed.  Do  not 
speculate  on  bis  giving  a  civil  answer. 
1  cannot  very  well  see  what  aniwer  he 
can  give.  He  will  not  say  that  he  brings 
hii  action  for  excess  of  violence.  May 
he  not  maintain  perfect  silence  T  If  be 
be  wise  he  will  do  so.  Then,  would  you 
commit  him  for  not  giving  an  answer. 
I  doubt  the  pclicy  of  doing  that.  Per- 
haps the  plaintiff  might  say,  that  he 
brought  a  similar  action  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, and  protest  against  the  injnitice 
of  puoishing  him  for  pursuing  the  same 
course,  without  having  given  him  previoua 
notice  of  our  intention  to  do  so.  I  have 
now  done.  I  have  given  the  House  the 
best  opinion  I  can  form  respecting  cir- 
cumstances of  peculiar  difficulty.  I  have 
most  anxiously  reflected  on  the  case, 
and  have  arrived  at  bis  decision  upon  a 
due  consideration  of  its  different  bear- 
ings. 1  think  it  a  great  defect  in  oar 
jurisdiction  that  after  the  close  of  the 
Session  of  Parliament,  it  should  be  com- 
petent to  a  party  to  bring  an  action 
against  any  or  our  officers.  Supposing 
the  decision  of  the  court  of  law  should 
be  adverse  to  our  privilege,  as  I  antici- 
pate it  may  be,  I  feel  confident  that  in 
that  case,   as    in   the  case  of  printing. 


Mr.  WJiiana  Wyim  was  inducsd  to 
address  the  House,  chieflv  in  conaeqaence 
of  the  allusioDi  that  had  been  made  to  the 
course  pursned  in  the  case  of  Burdelt  t. 
Abbott.  He  had  f«eieei),  at  the  perfod 
when  it  took  place,  that  it  must  give  birth 
to  inconveniences  which  would  not  be  coo- 
itself;  some  of  wliidi  hod 
already  iiriieD,  while  it  was  not  diffienlt 
to  see  that  otbera  not  lets  lerions  m^t 
occur.  In  that  case,  a  committee  had 
been  appointed  to  eiamba  precedent*. 
He  had  been  named  on  the  committee, 
but  had  declined  to  serve  on  it,  differinc, 
as  he  did,  in  opinion  from  her  Majesty^ 
Miniatera  and  several  Members  of  the 
committee  so  greatly,  that  he  considered 
his  serving  on  it  was  likely  to  lead  to  no 
good  resnlL  That  committee  conclnded 
its  report  by  distinctly  pointing  at  the 
power  which  the  House  poaaessed  of  com- 
mitting persons  who  commenced  or  pro- 
secuted actions  like  the  praaent  It  rntad 
this  view  on  the  fact,  that 


"  The  particnhr  ground  of  action  does  not 
necenarilj  appear  on  the  writ  or  dedaralkn. 
The  court  before  whidi  maA  action  is  toooght 
camiot  stay  the  soil,  or  give  judgaMBt  against 
the  plaintiff,  till  it  is  informed  aj  due  coarse 
of  legal  proceeding  that  indi  an  autioQ  is 
brought  for  a  thing  done  by  order  of  the  House. 
It  therefon  appears  to  the  committee,  even  if 
the  HoDse  ihoald  think  fit  to  commit  the  aali> 
citor  or  other  person  eemmendiw  inch  action, 
that  it  will  be  aspedient  for  the  Honse  to  give 
power  to  the  SpMker  or  the  Sergeant  (0  ^)psai 
and  {dead  to  the  action." 

This  recommendation  vu  strongly  tilled 
by  the  then  Attorney  .general,  Sir  Vicaiy 
Oibba.  On  that  gronnd,  his  right  ban. 
Friend,  Mr.  Wyndham,  one  of  the  higbm 
aisertors  and  most  intelligent  defendara  of 
the  privilegea  of  that  House,  and  of  tin 
liberties  of  the  subject,  at  the  name  lime 
gave  a  relnetant  assent  to  the  Speaker  or 


this  House  will  claim  that,   by    a  clear  ^Sergeant  appearing  to  plead  to  the  oetioa; 
planation   of  the   law,   full  authority    but  this  waa  guarded  in  many  mataDcei 


shall  be    given 

the  sitting  of  Parliament  and  during  the 
recess  to  do  all  those  actions  which  are 
necessary,  in  order  that  the  House  of 
Commons  may  discharge  the  functions 
entrusted  to  it— in  order  that  it  may  in< 
quire  into  abuses,  remedy  grievances, 
punish  the  guilty,  and  perform  all  those 
great  acta  without  which,  if  it  could  not 
perform  them  in  safety  and  without  liabi- 
lity to  question,  its  place  in  the  constitu- 
tion would  be  degraded,  and  its  power  aa 
a  popular  assembly  paralyaed. 


the  Speaker  during    during  the  debate,  by  its  Imngs 

it  should  not  preclude  the  Hoaae  from 
afterwarda  exercising  its  privilege  ofeom. 
mrttmg  the  solicitor,  counsel,  or  asy  per- 
son concerned  in  commencii^  or  turjn^ 
on  the  actioD.  As  to  committing  the 
plaintiff,  it  wia  a  diing  impoinhle,  iuM- 
mueh  u  be  wm  already  is  cwtodj.  Sir 
F.  Bmdett  wee  akeed;  b  the  Tover* 
where  be  femtinad  till  ihe  end  of  the 
Sesaiou;  therefore,  onlaM Ae Hoaie  bad 
lotdced  bade  to  aome  pwode^la  of  •  very 
'      "   "     pUiotiB 


eirij  dMi^  ttd  mwfcrwd  i 
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ffoa  dut  Tomr  to  die  prison  ctlled  little 
Eiiit»  he  did  not  Me  what  oilier  reaiedy  was 
lefL  BotmdertheckeaBisisticeSjOo  com* 
manieatiog  with  several  of  those  who  coo* 
aideied  the  privilefeof  the  House  as  in  daa* 
fBr»  he  propMsd  to  the  Hoose  the  motion 
to  which  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
ikttoffney*gsnecal  had  referred.  He  did 
not  pfopoto  in  the  first  ioetanoe.to  commit 
the  solicitor  and  the  persons  concerned  m 
bringing  those  actions,  becanse  no  ootioe 
had  beM  given  that  the  House  would  look 
on  such  action  as  a  breach  of  ils  privileges^ 
and  it  did  seem  to  him  that*  when,  1^  a 
Umg  stream  of  preocdenls,  it  had  appeared 
as  if  they  never  wonld  qnestion  tne  pro- 
ceedings of  thoss  who  had  by  kab§ascorjm$ 
hfooght  the  question  of  the  validity  of 
their  commitments  to  the  jodgssent  of  a 
court  of  law— ^t  did  sesm  to  him  that  they 
could  not,  with  equity  at  leest,  proceed 
lo  eieroise  the  pbnary  authority  of  the 
House,  without  due  notice  that  tliey  wouU 
consider  such  actions  a  breach  of  privilege. 
At  that  time  the  Attomey-^neral  seemed 
to  be  strongly  impresssd  with  the  opinion, 
which  was  then  sJso  generally  entertained 
by  the  House,  that  the  court,  on  baring  it 
brought  to  their  knowledge  that  the  de- 
fendants  were  the  Speaker  and  Sergeant 
of  the  House  of  Commons^  would  in  some 
wajf  put  a  stop  to  the  action.  He  was 
quite  willing  to  allow  that  that  was  a  mis- 
taken impiesswn,  and  that  the  court  cooM 
not  do  ao.  The  court  nught  have  done 
so  in  former  instances;  there  might  have 
been  communications  with  the  Speaker  to 
stop  the  action ;  but  he  thought  that  after 
the  passing  of  the  aa  of  the  10th  George 
3rd*,  deelariog  that  no  suit  ahouU  be 
stayed  b^f  reason  of  the  privileges  of  Par- 
liament, it  would  not,  perhape,  have  been 
reasonable  to  eiptet  that  courts  of  law 
wonld  respect  such  a  privilege,  and  stop 
the  action  which  had  been  oommencea. 
The  House  was,  therefore,  as  had  been 
suted,  in  the  situatkm  of  havin|  sanctioned 
an  appearance  in  the  case  m  Burdett  v. 
Abbott,  and  having  afkerwaids  sancthmad 
an  appearance  in  the  case  of  Stockdd|fi 
Hansard,  and  also  b  that  of  U^r^ 
It  seemed  to  him  that  they  cotH" 
avokl  pleading  in  the  presentcar 
and  the  onlv  consequence  of  not ' 
would  be  that  daniagee  would  ' 
given,  which  there  would  be  no  - 
avoidin|.  He  bed  certainly  ooik- 
Bonaa  dispoasd  to  urge  that  th^- 
•tthoaamo  tiasny— ""^^ 


against  the  pertice  oonci  mcd  Tb0ea  nm^ 
ties  eould  not  be  ignorant  thnt  they  wusa 
oommittu^p  a  breach  of  the  privilegea  of 
the  Hoose,  considering  what  took  pinen 
on  fenner  diseussiona.    Ha  waa  not  dia» 

posed  huneelf  to  rest  this  case  on  the  ligal 
analogies  which  had  been  stated  on  bnili 
sides  of  theHous^  by  hishosu  and  laamnl 
Friend,  the  Attomey*|sneral»  and  by  tho 
hon.  and  learned  Meariiar  fisr  I^MS 
(Mr.  Elpbinstcfie).  It  did  not  aeam  to 
him  that  theee  were  the  grounda  on  wUdb 
they  ought  to  respect  the  privilejss  of  the 
House;  they  ahouU  rest  them  on  the 
ancient  principle  that  the  Honsea  of  Far* 
liament  mii  proorm  kplm$  T'lh^nif 
That  it  was  b^  tneir  own  privilmfBS  nnd 
their  own  piecedenu  that  ttey  snanid  be 
guided  ae  to  the  proper  oonrenof  psuaaad* 
ing.  But  afker  what  had  been  ntatad  bf 
bis  right  hon.  Friendt  he  vraa  Miln  needy 
to  edmit  that  the  oenise  whick  hn 
gested  as  fit  to  be  porsned  wna  thai  u 

was  BMst  likely  to  lend  to  the  pnttint 
questions  to  rest,  and  thai  whasfc 
befitted  the  dignity  of  the  Honee,  Ho 
conbseed  he  did  not  eee  bow,  in  n  oonteat 
with  tbeCourt  of  Queen'sBench,  they  could 
avoid  coming  to  thoaeoonesquencns  uphieh 
had  been  suggested,  and,  ultimately,  ensn 
to  that  of  which  his  learned  Friend  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Honee  had  spoken,  of  the 
military  and  the  pesss  couMlnlns  heinf 
brought  into  actmn,  one  ngainat  thnnther. 
Now,  these  are  ralamitias  eo  gmal  tbafthn 
dM  not  like  to  argue  reepecting  the  pnesibin 
cases  in  which  they  mi|^  be  justified. 
He  was  satisfied  that  a  legiilatiueprocned 
ing  was  the  only  way,  in  the  state  m 
wbicb  things  had  been  biDughttOf  pulling 
an  end  to  such  cases  as  the  piesent*  Bo 
had  himself  recommended  this  courae  knf 
ago  with  respect  to  the  case  of  printed 
papers,  when  he  stood  alone  in  that  opin 
ion.  Such  a  number  of  inconvenienoes 
of  the  UKMt  serious  kind  must  nriee  Anm 
entering  into  a  oonflictr-a  conflkt  Anm 
which,  however,  they  could  not  flv,  if  ii 

was  necessary-Hh^  V  <^l  mathoacmdd 
ba  devieed  by  ^         ^^p  inconi 
nnUbeobvr  ^^ 
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richly  and  fully  deserted,  as  wilful  inrad- 
ert  of  the  privileges  of  the  House,  and  to 
look  to  those  farther  means  which  had 
been  soggested,  as  likely  to  be  best  for  the 
interests,  not  merely  of  the  House  and  its 
privileges,  but  of  the  country  at  large. 

Mr.  Escott  entirely  agreed  with  the 
noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  London,  and 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  there  was 
no  one  point  on  which  the  House  should 
be  more  earnest  than  in  defending  its  pri- 
vileges, and  if  he  thought  that  the  vote 
he  was  about  to  give  to-iiight  against  the 
motion  of  the  noble  Lord,  and  in  favour 
of  the  motion  of  his  hon,  and  learned 
Friend,  was  not  a  good  mode  of  vindi- 
cating the  privileges  of  the  House,  or  that 
the  noble  Lord's  motion  was  a  better  mode, 
he  should  vote  for  the  motion  of  the  noble 
Lord.  It  seemed  to  him  that  there  were 
circumstances  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  country,  past  and  present,  which, 
above  all  things,  ought  to  make  them 
cautious  how  they  took  any  step  which 
would  in  the  least  endanger  the  i^m\tgw 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  thought 
the  mode  proposed  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  was  not  only  the  proper  way  to 
vindicate  the  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  the  only  digniBed  way  of 
vindicating  those  privileges.  Howttood 
the  present  case  ?  An  officer  of  the  Home 
had  done  an  act  by  authority  of  the 
Speaker,  and  of  the  House.  An  ac- 
tion was  in  consequence  brought  against 
him.  He  had  fa«en  served  with  pro- 
cess of  court  and  declaration  of  tret- 
pass.  The  question  was,  whether  he 
was  to  plead  to  this  action,  and  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London  and 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Wor- 
cester said,  that  the  reaaoa  why  they 
should  not  allow  the  officers  of  the 
House  to  plead  to  this  action  was,  that 
they  would,  by  so  doing,  admit  the  au- 
thority of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  to 
decide  on  the  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  What  was  that  but  to  presuoie 
that  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Queeo'a 
Bench  would  deny  those  privileges^  and 
not  admit  that  they  existed  under  legal 
and  constitutional  sanctions  ?  [An  hon. 
Member :  They  have  done  so.]  That  was 
not  the  present  question  ;  but  if  their  doe 
privileges  were  not  respected  by  the  jiidgea, 
then  would  be  the  time  for  them  to  aasert 
the  rights  of  the  Commons  with  the  high- 
est, and  not  with  inferior  antagottiits. 
**  HOf  BO.*^   Hon.  Membera  laid  m^  tait 


he  ahoald'  like  to  hear  how  {bey  woaM 
prove  that  the  Houte  of  Commons  would 
put  itself  in  a  more  digiHfied  atUtade, 
and  take  higher  ground  in  aisevting  tta 
privileges,  because  it  had  weak  and  feeMe 
antagonists,  instead  of  antagOBiita  in  hi(^ 
station  ;  and  yet  that  had  been  a  fofMer 
course  of  proceeding.  Ha  said,  that  by 
pleading  to  this  aetioo,  they  asaerted 
the  privileges  of  the  Hooae  of  Cow- 
mons,  because  they  said  those  privi- 
leges were  a  sufficient  antwer  to  the 
action ;  else  why  plead  ?  They  did  not 
tell  the  officer  of  the  House  to  put  an 
insufficient  and  invalid  plea  on  thereeofd  ; 
they  told  him  to  put  what  they  conaiderad 
a  good  plea— that  was,  the  privilege  of 
the  House  of  Commona.  Therefore,  he 
said,  they  asserted,  instead  of  givtng  up, 
those  privileges  by  such  a  course;  and 
this  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  full  answer 
to  the  argument  of  the  noUe  Lord.  Sup- 
pose the  judgea  chose  to  aay,  that  tlie 
privileges  of  the  House  were  no  anawer  to 
the  action,  then  would  be  the  tiase  Id 
asaert  those  privileges  with  a  powerfcl 
hand  against  the  judges  who  refused  then. 
He  should  like  to  hear  soase  answer  to 
this  argument ;  for  neither  the  noMe  Lenl, 
nof  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Worcester,  had  attempted  lo  o8er  any 
reply  to  it.  He  did  think  the  pteee- 
denta  of  early  tiaiea  of  much  iaportanee 
with  reforeoce  to  the  eaee;  but  he  had 
been  etruck  with  one  of  a  aingular  natuie. 
In  1641  a  eommittee  of  wrMlefse  aat  at 
OuiMhaU,  in  the  City  of  London,  and  It 
was  very  aingttlar-"he  did  not  know  whe- 
ther the  hon.  and  learned  Msmher  for 
Woreeater  waa  aware  of  it  '"Ihat  oeigaaait 
Wilde  was  the  chairman  of  that  eoBsnuttae 
of  prifHeges,  and  that  he  waa  the  Mom- 
ber  for  the  county  of  Woreeater*  He  did 
not  know  whether  the  hen.  and  learned 
Oentleinan  wna  the  lineal  letneaetatifu 
of  the  prineiplea  and  dM  AmmeUit  ef 
this  Sergeant  Wilde^  bm  be  wiahed  to 
odl  the  attentien  of  the  Houae  m 
eipreasfona  In  the  tuport  of  that 

itiee,  pnaemeQ  v>  me  luNMb 
other  higb-flewn  epitbeta  baatowed  en  the 
Houiep  ithey  were  eaUed  n  eeiy  fedl)r» 
wise,  and  elei|uenC  nsaassMyi  itwua  ainted 
tlM  they  were  die  wiMal  end  nmdenlaat 
nsseaiUyer  this  lend.  HialMUiiUeenhMi 
fen  was,  that  If  they  nieenl  in  haep  ttieir 

dan  teat  aaaeiellj  in  Me  hndrUMf  ^muU 
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were  about  to  refuse  a  lawful  recognition 
of  their  privileges^  but  tbey  would  plead 
to  the  action ;  they  would  tell  the  judges 
what  their  officer  had  done,  and  under 
what  authority  he  had  done  it ;  they 
would  make  that  plea  his  defence;  and 
thus  if  their  privileges  were  brought  into 
question,  they  would  justify  them  before 
the  country^  for  to  plead  a  privilege^  was 
to  assert  its  existence. 

Sir  T.  Wilde :  I  do  not  know,  Sir,  with 
what  motives  my  hon,  and  learned  Friend 
has  made  bis  motion,  but  I  can  only 
declare  to  the  House  that  the  part  I 
hafe  already  taken  in  this  question  has 
been  attended  with  considerable  pain  to 
me.  It  has  brought  me  into  collision- 
offensive  collision,  I  may  say — with  per- 
sons of  whose  judgment  I  think  much 
more,  highly  than  I  do  of  my  own.  All  I 
can  3ay  is,  that  I  have  endeavoured  to 
make  up  for  any  deficiencies  with  which  I 
may  be  chargeable,  by  as  much  diligence 
as  can  be  applied  to  this  subject.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  impart  to  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friends  whatever  information  I 
could  collect,  in  addition  to  that  more 
valuable  stock  of  which  they  are,  no 
doubt,  possessed ;  and  if  it  were  not  that 
I  felt  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  now 
arrived  at  that  point  at  which  its  future 
dignity  and  usefulness  are  to  be  decided, 
1  have  no  such  opinion  of  my  own  judg- 
ment, I  have  no  such  desire  to  occupy  its 
time,  as  to  tenture  to  obtrude  myself  for 
one  moment  on  its  attention.  Sir,  I  do 
believe  that  the  character,  the  dignity,  the 
constitutional  position  of  this  House  are 
at  stake.  And,  Sir,  I  am  the  more  deeply 
impressed  with  the  state  of  this  question 
from  perceiving  that  it  is  to  the  body  of 
the  House  alone  that  the  country  can  look 
for  the  maintenance  of  this  House,  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  that  safety  to  the 
public  in  general  which  depends  on  the 
efficient  existence  of  all  the  powers  and 
privileges  of  this  House;  for  I  perceive. 
Sir,  that  every  government  in  its  turn  will 
shrink  from  the  difficulty  and  responsi- 
bility of  maintaining  the  true  station  and 
authority  of  this  House.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Montgomery- 
shire has  remarked  that  this  case  is  at- 
tended with  great  difficulties,  and  I  shall 
observe  that,  whoever  offers  suggestions 
to  the  House  with  respect  to  the  course  of 
proceeding  that  should  now  be  adopted, 
and  does  not  feel  the  weight  of  those  dif- 
ficulties, only  marks  the  deficiency  of  his 
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own  judgment  on  the  subject.  For  my* 
self.  Sir,  I  have  never  ventured  to  oflSsr  a 
remark  without  weighing,  as  deliberately 
as  it  was  possible  to  doy  the  consequences 
which  might  ensue  from  adopting  the  siig« 
gestions,  or  from  taking  some  oUier  oppo- 
site course.  Sir,  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
has  uttered  sentiments  to-night  which 
afforded  me  the  highest  satisfactioo,  not 
that  they  excited  any  surprise  in  my  miod, 
because  I  had  seen  enough  of  that  right 
hon.  Gentleman — I  bad  heard  enough  of 
his  opinions  with  respect  to  the  constita- 
tion  of  Parliament,  and  I  know  enough  of 
his  patriotism,  not  to  be  surprised  either 
at  the  constitutional  knowledge  which  he 
exhibited,  or  at  the  manly  firmness  with 
which  be  asserted  and  seemed  prepartd  to 
vindicate  those  privileges.  But  I  tbioic. 
Sir,  by  the  proposition  which  is  before  the 
House,  a  very  different  course  is  suggested. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  has  said,  most 
truly,  that  the  commitment  of  Innoeeni 
persons,  who  are  called  upon  to  do  certain 
acts  in  the  execution  of  their  public  duty, 
must  to  every  properly  constituted  mind 
be  matter  of  great  pain.  But,  Sir,  1  beg 
to  solicit,  most  respectfully,  of  that  right 
hon.  Gentleman  that  he  will  read  his  own 
speech,  in  answer  to  this  difficulty,  be« 
cause,  in  the  most  accurate  and  forcible 
manner,  he  pointed  out  on  a  former  occa* 
sion  how  mawkish  it  was,  how  little  be* 
coming  great  statesmen  it  would  be,  not 
to  perceive  the  difficulty,  and  not  to  be 
prepared  to  act  by  the  commitment  of 
ministerial  officers,  of  those  subordinates 
by  whom,  at  last,  the  law  was  to  be  exe- 
cuted; and  that,  although  it  might  be 
unfortunate  that  we  should  be  placed  in  a 
situation  of  seeming  opposition  to  the  law, 
yet,  if  it  became  necessary,  for  the  viodi* 
cation  of  that  authority,  the  existence  of 
which  is  of  such  paramount  importance  to 
the  public,  there  would  be  no  ground  for 
shrinking  from  the  performance  of  that 
duty.  Sir,  this  House  would  not  have 
existed — the  House  of  Lords  would  not 
have  existed — as  a  legislative  body,  if 
those  opinions  which  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet has  expressed  before,  and  to  which 
I  have  just  referred,  had  not  been  aetod 
on  by  both  Houses  for  a  long  series  of 
jfears.  How  has  this  House  maintained 
Its  privileges?  How  has  the  House  of 
Loras  maintained  its  privileges  ?  By  tlie 
commitment  of  those  individuals  who  had 
either  themselves  mfringed  them,  or  thoae 
public  offioeis  of  the  law  wiio  bad 
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made  the  instruments  of  those  persons  for 
such  purposes— of  sheriffs  and  other  public 
officers  without  number.    And  you  ba?e 
no  other  means  of  doing  so.    I  say,  there- 
fore, that  painful  as  it  may  be,  and  must 
be,  to  commit  individuals  who  have  be- 
come obnoxious  to  your  censure  because 
they  have  infringed  your  privileges,  it  is 
the  only  mode  you  have  of  vindicating 
and   maintaining  those  privileges.      Sir, 
after   the  speeches  that  has  been  made 
to-night,  I  trust  the  House  will  seriously 
consider  its  situation.    It  seems  to  be  ad- 
mitted that  this  House  cannot  support  its 
constitutional  position,   to   the    mainte- 
nance of  which  those  privileges  are  essen- 
tially necessary.     Is  that  so  ?   Do  we  live 
in  more  stormy  times— are  we  exposed 
to  more  bitter  attacks,  do  those  attacks 
proceed  from  more  dangerous  quarters, 
than  those  to  which  this  House  has  been 
exposed  in   older  times  ?      If  not,   the 
difference  is  not  in  our  power  and  autho- 
rity— the  difference  is  in  the  men  to  whom 
the  sacred  trust  is  confided.     It  is,  that 
we  are  weak — that  we  are  pusillanimous — 
that  we  are  unworthy  of  the  trust  which  is 
confided  to  us — that  we  are  no  longer  the 
zealous  and  conscientious  trustees  of  the 
public  interests.    It  is  not  because  the 
power  of  Parliament  is  inadequate  to  the 
preservation  of  its  just  rights.    Let  any 
man  look  to  the  history  of  the  country — 
see  to  what  hostility  those  rights  and  pri- 
vileges have  been  exposed — see  from  what 
quarter  the  attacks  have  proceeded— see 
the  dangers  which  have  been  overcome. 
And  you,  Sir,  are  sitting  here,  and  this 
House  is  enabled  to  continue  its  delibera- 
tions, and  discharge  its  duty  to  the  public, 
only  by  reason  of  the  full  power  and 
energy  of  the  House  having  been  exerted 
to  preserve  and  defend  its  rights  from 
attack.     But  we  are  to  be  told  that  our 
power  and    authority  to    maintain    oor 
privileges  is  gone !     Remark  the  course  of 
the  speeches  that  have  been  made.    The 
right  hon.  Baronet  has  said  that  you  are 
opposed  by  your  own  precedents — that 
you  are  pursuing  a  dangerous  course — 
you  cannot  shrink  from  that  danger,  be- 
cause you  have  made  those  late  precedents 
to  which  he  adverted,  and  which  he  now 
calls  on  you  to  follow  up.     He  says  that 
you  have  made  these  precedents,  and  that 
you  cannot  now  recede  from  them.  Then, 
why  accumulate  your  difficulties,  why  add 
to  those  precedents,  by  which  you  say 
you  are  bound  and  fettered  at  thii  mo- 


ment?    Why   are   former   bsira  to.  be 
strengthened,  former  chains  to  be  riveted  ? 
What  says  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney- 
general?     He  says  —  Do  not  vindicate 
your  privileges  on  this  occasion ;  wait  till 
some  more  formidable  opportunity  arrivet ; 
wait  till  the  peblic  interests  are  deeply  at 
stake,  till  you  have  accumulated  prece- 
dents, by  which  it  will  be  said,  and  said 
with  more  force  than  it  can  now  be  said, 
that  you  are  irrevocably  bound.    Yon  will 
be  told  you  have  gone  on  your  own  autho- 
rity, yon  have  made  precedents,  and  nov 
you  are  pursuing  another  coarse;    yoo 
have  laid  down  the  law  of  Parliament 
according  to  your  own  view,  and  1^  your 
own  conduct,  and   now  you  ask  to  go 
back  and  act  in  the  face  of  that  ooorse 
which  you  have  for  a  long  period  parsaed* 
Is  not  that  probable  ?    if  the  right  hoo. 
Baronet  be  right,  and  if  these  precedenti 
be    ilUfound^,  and  tend  to  fetter  this 
House  in  its  liberty  of  action,  in  taking 
measures  for  the  public  weal,  if  they  ob- 
struct the  performance  of  its  duty  for  the 
future,  then  abandon  them,  and  take  the 
course  which  your  public  duty  pmntt  oat. 
Whom  does  this  House  repreaeot  ?  What 
are  the  interests  confided  to  its  caret    Is 
this  Parliament  to  be  told  yoa  have  done 
wrong  once  and  again— yoa  have  boand 
yourselves,  and  chained  vouradvea  horn 
doing  right }    Ton  have  brourtt  the  li- 
berties of  the  eoantry  into  Anger,  the 
privil^es  of  the  Hoase  of  Conimoaa  into 
danger  by  your  own  coodaef;  and  yoa 
are  now  called  upon  to  take  a  step  whwh^ 
will  add  to  that  danger.    I  adc  yoo  Chea 
to  judge  what  the  public  interest  leqnine 
— I  ask  you  to  look  at  the  constitatioa'  of 
this  House,  of  which  the  fanetiona  tie 
essential  to  the  maintenanee  of  the  beat 
interests  of  the  nation*    Let  that  be  toor 
guide*    Do  not  tell  me  that  yoa  navt 
three  or  four  trampery  preeedentt  of  twenty 
or  thirty  years'  standing,  smd  tell  bm  tt 
the  same  moment  that  new  preeedeBla  iind 
new  difficulties  are  to  be  created.    I  luitfe 
warned  yoa  before  that  die  time  maat  eosM 
when  these  precedenta  most  be  annaUed, 
and  when  yoa  will  be  compelled  to  loake 
a  stand.  I  know  it  ia  aaid  l^aome  Oeode- 
men,  who  really,  I  moat  any,  aprakiog 
with  all  lespecti  aeem  to  ne,  eieeptiDi; 
the  right  hoo.  Baronet,  to  have  very  little 
oooaiaeied  the  aabjeet,  that  yea  Mffd  to 
define  yoar  privOefBii  by  act  or  Poriiaasent. 
An  net  of  raitiaieent  to  dofiiM  yoor  prf- 
^^il^i^l    ijiaiieliriflBahMMnpmerto 
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do  that.    Who  is  to  say  what  shall  be  the 
privileges  you  will  be  called  on  to  exer- 
cise?   The  right  boo.  Baronet  said  most 
truly,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  I 
aeree  with  him,  that  it  was  ia  the  power 
of  the  House  to  send  any  man  into  cus- 
tody without  a  previous  summons.     That 
is  a  most  constitutional  doctrine,  and  I 
will  venture  to  say,  if  I  may  support  him, 
that  it  is  founded  on  most  constitutional 
precedents.    What  are  your  privileges? 
To  consult  for  the  public  interest  in  every 
exigency,  so  that  you  may  be  enabled  to 
legislate    advantageously  for  the  public. 
Suppose  you  have  a  conspiracy  at  this 
moment  raging  from  one  end  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other,  it  is  plainly  impossible  to 
foresee  the  measures  of  police  which  might 
become  necessary.  Suppose  a  secret  com- 
mittee sitting  at  this  moment,  and  that 
important  witnesses  were  to  abscond,  on 
whose  information  the   House  might  be 
called  upon  to  put  in  practice  immediate 
measures  for  the  public  security.    The 
principle  stated  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
is  therefore  most  correct ;  it  is  essential  to 
the  privileges  of  this  House,  which  are  not 
intended  to  give  you  power  to  exercise  a 
tyranny  over  your  fellow-subjects,  but  are 
entrusted  to  your  hands,  because  no  man 
can  foresee  what  step  may  be  requisite  for 
the  public  interests,  and  no  man  can  tell 
what  powers  you  ought  to  possess.     Let 
the  necessity  arise  to  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  referred — suppose  it  necessary  to 
issue  a  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  an 
individual.    What  would  be  the  conse- 
Quence?    The  course  you  are  now  taking 
limits  the  House  to  the  consent  of  the 
courts  of  law.    Your  right  to  do  that 
would  not  stand  for  a  moment.    What 
would  your  warrant  disclose  ?     Not  that 
you  had  committed  a  man  for  contempt, 
because  you  would  be  above  stating  any- 
thing that  was  not  true — you  would  be 
above  acting  in   any  such  manner ;  the 
warrant  would  state  that  it  appeared  to 
the  House  to  be  expedient  to  send   for 
such  a  person.    I  tnink  the  Attornev- 
general  and  the  Solicitor-general  would  be 
of  opinion  that  such  a  warrant  was  bad ; 
I  know  that  we  were  told  by  them  that  the 
last  warrant  was  bad,  because  some  per- 
sona acted  under  it  who  were  not  named 
in  it.    I  differed  from  them  on  that  sub- 
ject, but  I  ask  most  respectfully  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  to  look  at  his  own  view 
of  Parliamentary  privilege — to  look  at  the 
condition  of  the  present  times,  with  asso- 


ciations of  every  kind  in  existence  tbroogh- 
out  the  country.    Hy  hon.  and  learaied 
Friend  just  returned  yesterday  from  % 
prosecution  which  he  conducted  with  so 
much  benefit  to  the  public  and  honour 
to  himself,  so  that  he  did  not  leave  behind 
a  particle  of  irritation,  even  in  the  roiodt 
of  such  persons  as  he  brought  to  poblie 
justice.    Look  at  the  nature  of  Uie  spirit 
which  was  now  abroad—- how  can  yoo  tell 
the  powers  of  which  the  public  safely  may 
demand  the  exercise  ?  Beware,  then,  I  say, 
how  you  go  on  accumulating  preoedenis 
and  laying  the  foundation  for  arguments 
which  will  be  employed  against  yourstlvis. 
You  forget  that  one  of  the  plainest  privilegM 
that  could  be  imagined,  one  on  the  ex- 
istence of  which  the  leading  Members  of 
this  House  have  declared  that  they  enter* 
taineo  not  the  slightesf  doubt,  was  that  of 
which  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  bad 
refused  to  admit  the  existence,  and  wUch 
the  Legislature  had  afterwards  been  ob- 
liged to  establish  by  enactment.    If  jo« 
had  wanted  a  recent  instance  to  warn  yon 
— if  the  Constitution  had  not  told  yon— if 
your  statesmen  of  the  greatest  exptrienoe 
had  not  told  you,  that  the  minds  of  lawyers 
were  not  the  best  constituted  for  forming  a 
j  udgmen  tjon  great  subjectslike  this^if  yoo 
had  not  known  that  their  habits  of  thongbl, 
their  modes  of  arguing,  and  the  daties  to 
which  they  are  accustomed,  had  ioeapa- 
citated  them  from  enlargioe  tbdr  minds 
and  extending  their  views, likt  the  poll* 
tician^if  yon  had  not  seen  that  the  nar- 
rowest views  on  the  greatest  subjects,  had 
generally  been  entertained  by  lawyers  of 
eminence,  would  not  that  example  instmot 
you  7  What  could  have  been  doaned  nfor 
than  to  say  that  this  House  had  the  power 
it  thus  claimed  to  exercise?    I  ask  the 
first  Minister  of  the  country,  a  roan  of 
long  experience  and  knowledge,  who  now 
holds  the  reins  of  Government — I  appeal 
to  the  members  of  the  late  Administration 
— and  yet  how  did  the  Court  of  Queen*s 
Bench  enteruin  your  claim  ?    What  said 
Mr.  Justice  Patteson,  a  most  veneraUo 
judge,  whom  I  cannot  name  without  ex- 
pressing the  reverence  I  feel  for  his  chn* 
racter,  ''  You  must  bum  all  your  papers 
at  the  end  of  the  Session.**   Yon  ask  whal 
is  to  be  done,  and  you  ai e  told  that  is  yonr 
only  remedy — that  is  yoar  only  course  if 
you  wish  to  avoid  giving  offSence.    Look 
at  some  of  Lord  Denman's  opinions— re- 
member that  which  he  expressed  concern- 
ing the  reading  of  licentious  books  by  the 
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inmates  of  a  prison^  old  aod  young  pcreont, 
placed  there  with  a  view  to  their  reforma* 
tion  and  amendment.  What  in  the  world* 
he  asked,  had  that  to  do  with  the  case  ? 
If  they  had  got  into  his  own  fiamiiy,  he 
would  have  seen  in  a  moment  what  they 
had  to  do  with  domestic  government. 
That  any  man  should  be  found  to  say. 
that  licentious  and  profligate  writings,  and 
their  use  by  prisoners,  bad  nothing  to  do 
with  prison  discipline,  I  own  has  aston- 
ished me.  That  and  many  other  things 
surprised  roe  in  that  judgment — a  judg- 
ment which  I  will  venture  to  state,  if  it 
came  to  be  correctly  examined,  would  be 
found  to  contain  less  of  accurate  law,  as 
well  as  less  of  good  sense,  than  any  judg- 
ment ever  pronounced.  1  may  be  deemed 
inconsistent  when  I  say,  that  although  I 
entertain  the  strongest  opinions  on  the 
subject,  yet  I  would  not  wish  to  detract 
from  the  general  authority,  wisdom,  and 
learning  of  that  noble  person :  but  I  ad- 
vert to  the  circumstance  in  strong  terms* 
because  it  is  necessary  for  this  House  to 
consider  whether  that  court  is  a  tribunal 
to  whose  judgment  they  should  entrust 
their  privileges.  The  necessity  of  this 
warning  is  my  apology  for  any  strong  ex- 
pressions I  may  have  used.  You  recom- 
mend an  act  of  Parliament ;  but  when  the 
occasion  arises,  the  House  of  Lords  may 
have  a  difference  with  you  as  to  your  right 
to  the  particular  privilege  in  question.  On 
what  considerations  are  the  privileges  of 
the  House  constitutionally  founded  ?  They 
are  necessary  to  protect  the  House  against 
the  Crown  and  against  the  House  of  Lords* 
to  maintain  its  own  efficient  and  indepen- 
dent existence.  What  is  the  security  that 
the  Crown  will  be  advised  to  give  its  assent 
to  the  act  of  Parliament,  or  that  the  House 
of  Lords  will  concur  in  it,  if  human  inge- 
nuity could  frame  it?  You  have  got  the 
act,  but  what  did  I  take  the  liberty  of  say- 
ing at  that  time?  When  doubting;  the 
value  of  my  own  judgment  on  this  subject* 
or  the  weight  of  the  opinions  1  may  have 
delivered  respecting  it,  I  have  been  now 
and  then  emboldened  by  reflecting  that  I 
perceived,  step  by  step,  the  formidable 
inconveniences  which  had  occurred,  and 
which  would  occur,  from  the  first  time  the 
question  of  printed  papers  arose.  You 
choose  to  legislate— in  my  humble  judg« 
ment  it  was  unnecessary — and  I  respect- 
fully told  the  House  so  when  the  bill  was 
brought  to  confirm  that  portion  of  your 
privilege  then  in  dispute.     I  said  you  will 


soon  find  it  necessary  to  legblate  on  ano- 
ther privilege*  and  so  yon  will  go  on  tlU 
some  important  privilege*  essential  to  the 
usefulness  and  honour  of  the  Ledsktore* 
shall  be  brought  into  question ;  out  onoa 
let  the  Lords  difier  from  you*  and  there 
will  be  an  end  to  all  your  legislation  on 
privilege.  Yon  will  go  on  from  little  to 
little,  till  the  House  becomes  more  dis* 
tinctly  the  subordinate  of  the  Honse  of 
Lords,  and  then  I  should  like  to  know 
your  chance  of  an  act  of  Parliament  which 
would  ever  raise  you  to  the  co-ordinate 
authority  you  now  possess.  Therieht  bon. 
Baronet  has  stated  most  accurately  in  bis 
speech,  and  I  rejoice  that  it  will  be  put  on 
record,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  privilege 
of  Parliaasant*  Sir*  I  have  no  doubt  the 
right  hon*  Baronet  will  live  well  in  his- 
tory* but  the  respect  I  have  for  him  in- 
duces me  to  add,  that  if  this  motion 
passes*  he  will  acquire  an  immortality  that, 
will  be  little  envied.  Will  be  consent  thai 
posterity  should  say*  that  the  first  minis* 
ter  of  the  Crown  was  a  man  who  conn^ 
selled  and  procured  the  surrender  of  the 
privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I 
do  not  think  that  his  honours*  of  wbich  I 
doubt  not  he  will  have  a  fair  share*  will 
be  redeemed  from  the  stain  thrown  on 
them*  by  citing  the  precedents  of  the  no- 
ble Lord  who  sits  near  me.  I  think*  vritb 
all  respect^  that  the  noUe  Lord  was  wm^ 
in  the  course  he  took.  I  do  nel  Ihiok  tlie 
right  hon.  Baronet  can  cover  himself  bj 
referring  to  him  in  support  of  the  oonrae 
he  recommends*  I  hope*  Sir*  I  luive  said 
nothing;  that  is  offensive*  aod  I  will  now 
ask  what  is  the  practical  result  of  the 
proposition  now  made?  We  know  that 
Lord  Ellenborough*  in  the  year  1814*  was 
*the  first  who*  in  modem  times*  ealled  tlie 
privileges  of  the  House  into  question.  Up 
to  that  time  their  existence  bad  been  taken 
for  granted  for  a  long  series  of  yean*  .and* 
by  men  of  the  highest  legal  authorilj  in 
the  kingdom.  The  names  most  bonoved 
in  the  legal  history  of  this  coontry  «iO  lie 
found  to  have  Imd  down  the  pcbk^ilet 
that  this  House  is  the  sole  judge  of  be  ova 
privile^ies.  There  is*  nodoubledly,  oae 
exception*  the  great  name  of  Holt  Bat 
it  mast  be  remembered*  that  Holt  not  nn- 
freqneatly  difiessd  m  his  opbioo  fkon  Ua 
brethren  on  the  Bench*  and  that  he  was 
not  unfrequiently  found  to  1^  in  the  wrong* 
and  that  on  that  occaskwhe  diAfed  ffooi 
all  the  other  jndg^;  theie  wen  eleven 
to  one  againtt  hin^  and  Jt  haa  ndled 
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the  adveriaries  of  Parliamentary  privi- 
lege  to  value   this  splendid  minority  of 
one    above   all   the   eleven.      But   what 
said   Mr.   Justice   Blackstone?    He  de- 
clared that  the  courts  of  law  would  look 
to  the  eleven  and  not  to  the  one.     On 
a  former  occasion,  when  I  was  indulged 
with  the  patience  of  the  House,  I  enu- 
merated the  names  of  those  great  lawyers, 
from  Coke  upwards  and  downwards ;  they 
are  among  the  greatest  luminaries  of  the 
law,  and  their  opinions  are  expressed  in 
the  strongest  terms ;  and  it  was  not  till 
1814  that  any  surmise  was  excited  that 
the  courts  of  law  would  enter  on  this 
question.     It  was  in  the  case  of  Benyon 
v.   Evelyn  that  Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman 
chose  to  go  out  of  his  way  and  pronounce 
some   obiter  dicta  inconsistent  with   the 
authority  of  the  great  men  who  had  gone 
before  him.      It    was  a  judgment  in   a 
case  in  which  the  freedom  from  arrest  of 
the  servants  of  the  Members  was  disputed. 
Bridgeman  had  been  expelled  from,  or 
had  left  the  Parliament  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  1st ;  he  was  much  attached  to  that 
unfortunate  monarch,  and  warm  with  re- 
sentment at  the  power  and  authority  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  chose  at  a 
time  when  Parliament  was  not  sitting,  to 
indulge  in  a  great  deal  of  idle  talk  against 
the  privileges  of  Parliament.    It  happened 
that  the  privilege  then  discussed  was  one 
which  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  denied, 
which  had  been  admitted  by  former  judges, 
and  which  was  afterwards  established  by 
an  act  of  Parliament.     With  that  excep- 
tion, then,  the  legal  history  of  the  coun- 
try seemed  to  render  it  perfectly  safe  for 
the  House  of  Commons  to  plead  to  the 
action  brought  in  the  year  1814.  But  that, 
occasion  furnished  a  memorable  proof  that 
it  is  never   safe   to    depart   from  great 
principles.     I  took  the  liberty  of  saying, 
on  a  former  occasion,  that  none  of  the 
precedents  on  which  so  much  stress  had 
been  laid  applied  to  this  case.     Perhaps 
what  I  then  urged  in  support  of  that  po- 
sition was  too  weak  to  deserve  attention,  or 
require  an  answer — certainly,  no  answer 
has  been  given,  either  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  or  by  the  hon.  and  learned  At- 
torney-general, although  I  trust  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Solicitor-general 
will  attempt  an  answer.     So  far  from  ap- 
plying they  are  cases  which  rather  tend 
to  show  that  you  ought  to  pursue  a  dif« 
ferent  course ;  they  are  not  guides,  they 
ought  to  operate  as  so  many  warnings.    I 
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trust  exceedingly   that  the    right    hon* 
Member  for  Montgomeryshire  will  attempt 
that  answer.     I  confidently  expected  be 
would  have  advised  a  different  course ;  I 
never  expected  to  live  to  see  him  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  that  this  House  should 
plead ;  for  I  must  say  I  have  listened  to 
him  with  the  respect  which  is  always  due 
to  him,  and  especially  on  an  occasion  of 
this  kind  ;  and  all  that  I  ever  heard  fall 
from  him  led  me  to  expect,  with  the  ut^ 
most  confidence,  that  he  would  hardly  be 
able  to  sleep  in  his  bed  if  such  a  course 
were  pursued.    Stronger  reasons,  however, 
have  no  doubt  occurred  to  him,  and  he 
agrees  to  the  course  now  proposed.  What 
he  has  said  confirms  me  in  tne  opinion  I 
formerly  expressed.     Is  it  or  is  it  not  cor- 
rect to  say  that  the  House  of  Commons 
pleaded  in  the  case  of  Burdett  and  Abbott 
on  the  express  recommendation  of  Sir  V. 
Gibbs,  who  assured  them  that,  as  soon  as 
the  court  saw  that  the  act  complained  of 
was  done  with  the  authority  of  the  House 
of  Commons,    they    would    inquire    no 
further  ?     Was  not  the  House  induced  to 
plead  on  grounds  the  very  reverse  of  those 
upon  which  the  court  adjudicated?     If 
this  be  so,  the  ground  on  which  this  case 
is  adduced  as  a  precedent  is  removed. 
Mr.  Ponsonby,  Mr.  Gibbs,  Mr.  Windham, 
and  some  others  expressed  their  appre« 
hension  that  the  court  should  assume  a 
larger  jurisdiction  than  was  anticipated. 
What  was  the  result?    Why,  it  was  very 
true  that  the  court  did  decide  that  the 
House  had  such  a  privilege ;  but  did  they 
decide  that  the  House  would  be  justified  in 
exerting  it  withoutappealing  to  them?  They 
acted  inconsistently  with  that  view,  for  they 
heard  a  long  argument  as  to  the  fact  whe- 
ther the  House  possessed  the  privilege, 
and  at  last  they  decided  the  point,  on  the 
very  dignified  ground  that,  as  almost  every 
court  had  a  similar  privilege,  they  had  no 
doubt  of  its  existence  in  the  House  of 
Commons.    The  case  went  to  the  House 
of  Lords.     What  course  was  taken  there  f 
My  Lord  Brougham,  with  another  learned 
counsel,  was  heard  in  a  long  and  elaborate 
argument,  in  favour  of  Sir  F.  Burdett,  the 
plaintiff  in  error;  but  Lord  Eldon  stopped 
the  argument  on  this  question  put  to  the 
judges— whether,  if  the  Court  of  King^s 
Bench  were  to  commit  for  contempt,  an 
appeal  lay  to  the  Common  Pleas  ?    The 
judges  decided  it  would  not,  and  the  whole 
question  fell  to  the  ground.    Now,  I  think 
that  history  settles  the  question  aa  to  tbt 
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surrender  of  its  privileges  by  the  House  of 
Commons.    I  want  to  have  this  question 
answered,  aye  or  no.    Did  not  Sir  V. 
Gibbs,  on  whose    authority   the  House 
voted  that  the  plea  should  be  put  in,  assure 
them  that  the  court  would  look  no  farther 
than  to  see  whether  the  act  complained  of 
was  done   with   their  authority?    There 
cannot  be  a  doubt  it  was  on  that  assump- 
tion the  House  gave  its  assent  to  the  pro- 
ceeding.     The  result  proved   they  were 
mistaken ;   for  the  court  did  not  decide 
(as  it  was  expected)  that  this  House  was 
the  sole  judge  of  its  privileges.     They 
affirmed   the  fact  without  answering  the 
question  in  law,  which  the  plea  did  not 
put  in  issue.    In  other  words,  they  gave 
judgment  in  favour  of  the  privilege,  but 
against  the  authority  of  the  House.    That 
I  take  to  be  the  effect  of  their  decision. 
Is  this,  then,  a  precedent  for  you  to  fol- 
low ?     You  are  not  now  misled  by  an  At- 
torney-general pledging  himself  that  the 
court  will   restrict    itself  within  certain 
limits.     But  we  were  told  that  the  resolu- 
tion to  plead  was  adopted  Tiemine  amtra- 
dicente.    How  can  that  be,  when  several 
speeches  were  made  against  it?    There 
was^  it  is  true,  no  division — as  very  pos- 
sible there  may  be  no  division  to-night, 
though  for  my  part,  I  trust  there  will  be 
— I  trust  some  record  will  remain  of  op- 
position to  this  proceeding ;  but  if  there 
should  not  be  any  division,  will  a  future 
Attorney-general  be  justified  in  acting  on 
this  motion   as  if  it  were  unopposed? 
Now,    so  stands    your   first    precedent, 
and  a  precedent  essential  to  your  case ; 
for  it  is  admitted,  when  you  take  it  away, 
the  whole  superstructure  you  have  built 
upon  it  falls  to  the  ground.     In  the  case 
of  Stockdale  and  Hansard  yon  thought  fit 
to  plead.     I  took  the  liberty  of  warning 
you  against  the  proceeding.     I  said,  '*  By 
your  plea  you  certainly  only  tell  the  court 
you  claim  such  a  privilege ;  but  although 
you  don't  give  them  jurisdiction,  depend 
upon  it  it  will  be  argued  that  you  do. 
Depend  on  it  the  grounds  you   assume 
are  not  so  broad  and  distinct  as  to  satisfy 
every  body  of  the  nature  of  your  claim, 
and  you  may  be  sure  difficulties  will  after- 
wards arise   from  the    course    yon    are 
taking."    Greater  powers  than  mine  pre- 
vailed.   The  House  did  plead,  and  the 
court,  on  hearing,  decided  against  you. 
The  House  then  thought  they  did  more 
wrong  than  they  were  really  guilty  of,  for 
though  I  conceived  they  bad  done  wrong 
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in  consenting  to  plead,  yet  when  it  was 
agreed  to  plead,  and  it  was  consented  to 
give  jurisdiction,  no  complaint  could  be 
raised  that  the  decision  wat  against  you. 
You  were  then  about  to  take  a  very  odd 
course ;  for  it  was  suggested  that  the  case 
should  be  brought  by  writ  of  error  be- 
fore the  Exchequer  Chamber.  I  think 
you  were  right  not  to  confirm  that  pro- 
posal ;  for  when  you  once  allowed  the 
case  to  go  before  the  Queen's  Bench,  you 
could  not  complain  that  the  four  judges 
decided  against  you,  and  there  was  no 
just  reason,  why,  on  that  account,  yon 
should  appeal  either  to  the  Exchequer 
Chamber  or  the  House  of  Lords.  That  is 
your  second  case.  Following  as  it  did  the 
case  of  Burdett  and  Abbott,  it  should 
warn  you  how  you  proceed  in  fatore. 
Never  forget  that  in  Burdett  and  ^bott 
the  dictum  of  Lord  Ellenborough  was 
propounded,  on  a  point  which  did  not 
attract  public  attention,  but  which  being 
afterwards  resorted  to  as  authority,  was 
taken  as  unquestionable  law.  Up  to 
the  moment  of  the  case,  I  have. just 
referred  to  it  was  universally  conceded 
that  to  commit  for  contempt  was  com- 
petent to  either  House  of  Parliament 
Lord  Ellenborough  first  qualified  the  ge- 
neral doctrine  by  observing, 

*<I  don't  mean  to  say  that  if  the  Commons 
were  guilty  of  absurd  conduct,  the  Courts 
would  not  be  justified  in  interfering.'' 

Why  suppose  any  such  thing  ?  Why 
suppose  that  the  ludges  should  be  more 
alive  to  propriety  than  the  House  of  Com-i 
mons?  Why  suppose  any  case  would  be 
sanctioned  by  the  House  of  a  character 
that  must  outrage  all  law?  Such  a  pre- 
sumption on  which  to  base  authority  was 
not  founded  in  law.  It  may  be  applied  to 
every  tribunal.  Again,  in  the  case  of 
Howard  and  Gossett,  we  were  assured  the 
action  was  brought  for  excess.  I  amed 
that  no  ground  was  furnished  for  pbad- 
ing ;  but  it  was  urged  that  a  trespass  bad 
been  committed  in  breaking  and  eoteriog 
a  certain  house  under  the  Speaker's  war- 
rant.  I  replied,  under  this  declaration, 
the  qnestton  of  the  right  of  the  original 
entry  will  not  be  limited  to  the  excess,  and 
you  have  no  security  that  the  conrl  wiU 
draw  such  a  dbtinctkm.  Besides^  we 
know  not  what  is  the  extent  of  oar  au- 
thority until  we  aseertab  its  limits.  Toa 
refer  the  question  of  the  aathoritj  of  the 
warrants  of  this  House  to  the  conrts  of 
law.  I  deny  that  the  ooarts  have  juris- 
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diction  in  tnch  a  cate.  Snppoie 
Howard  acted  aa  an  inttrument  for  ae 
log  tba  objects  of  Stockdale.  Sball  1  oe 
told,  what  no  lawyer  doubts^  that  the 
ofiicer  of  thb  Honte  should  not  remain  in 
his  bouse  for  a  few  hoars  in  order  to  se» 
cure  his  person  ?  If  a  lawyer  doubts  on 
this  pointy  I  hope  no  statesman  will  say 
that  the  opinion  of  the  judges  (with  every 
respect  for  their  talents  and  judgment) 
should  be  the  test  of  the  warrants  of  this 
House.  The  liberties  of  the  country  can 
never  depend  on  a  special  pleader's  skill. 
Look  at  the  report  of  Mr,  Burke  on  War* 
ren  Hastings^  trial,  and  see  whether  it  jus- 
tifies the  assumption  that  the  rules  of 
courts  of  law  should  be  applied  to  parlia* 
mentary  proceedings.  Again,  see  what 
was  done  in  SacheTereFs  (riaL  The  judges 
being  asked  whether  the  particular  mat- 
ter  of  libel  should  be  set  out,  answered 
that  it  should.  But  what  said  the  Lords  ? 
The  rules  of  law  did  MC  apply  to  parlia- 
mentary proceedings.  I  shall  not  be  told 
that  such  a  rule  applies  to  impeachment 
only.  I  say,  it  applies  to  all  parliamentary 
proceedings.  Are  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
cany  about  you  a  special  pleader,  who 
looks  not  beyond  the  fees  which  his  prac* 
tice  briogs  in,  who  shall  settle  all  the 
warrants  you  may  issue,  and  are  the  pri- 
vileges of  this  House  to  stand  or  fall,  ac- 
cording to  the  accuracy  of  a  pleader?  Are 
the  liberties  of  the  people — are  the  moat 
important  functions  of  thia  House  to  de- 

rnd  on  the  technical  rules  of  a  pleader  ? 
hear  it  asked— and  a  most  important 
question  it  is — who  is  to  judge  of  the  le- 
gality of  our  warrants?  I  answer,  this 
House,  and  this  House  alone.  Why,  do 
I  say  so  ?  Because  every  court  in  West- 
minster-hall will  differ  as  to  what  is  a 
reasonable  proceeding  on  our  part,  and 
what  is  not.  Is  such  a  safe  tribunal? 
Should  not  every  act  of  this  House  rest 
on  something  like  certainty?  Give  the 
courts  of  law  jurisdiction,  and  what  is 
done  in  one  court  will  be  reversed  in  ano- 
ther. My  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  the 
Solicitor-general  may  argue  that  a  case 
may  arise  of  a  peculiar  nature,  calling  for 
the  interference  of  the  courts.  I  say, 
in  answer,  the  courts  have  jurisdiction,  or 
they  have  not,  and  vou  must  not  select 
one  case,  but  take  all.  Now,  I  say  none 
of  the  "  stream  of  precedents,**  limited  to 
three  cases  which  the  right  lion.  Baronet 
referred  to  applieii.  I  ask  the  Solicitor- 
general  if  there  i<  one  an 
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ihe  books  was  ior  an  assault,  and  the 

1  being  taken  into  custody  by  a  mm/jb* 

in  B  was  dischaiged.   The  aeewid  waa  as 

in   ctmeat   for  an  assaeit,  which   waa 

qi   shed.  [The  Alictlor-OeiierttJt  In  thai 

•  i  the  constable  was  iepffiaMieded/| 
t-  riear,**  and  a  lamghJ^  Well,  I  take  m 
to  le  as  my  learned  Fnend  asserts;  hH 

I  meant  to  be  denied  by  the  laiB|^  om 
me  other  side,  that  the  House  did  not 

•  itan  tly  slop  aetMMia  againat  its  eSeeiet 
IS  it  not  notorious  that  lepeatadly  die 
House  stopped  those  actkiM  f  Bol  «haa 
I  y  is.  Do  not  plaee  implicit  leUanea  Ott 
my  statements,  or  those  of  nay  beau  and 

med  Friend ;  give  us  a  eoasmiHee  tbaa 
w  aceurately  examine  Ihe 
throw  such  light  on  Ihe  qi 
must  remove  tiM  leest  doubt  Awm  eveif 
mind.  If  yon  feel  hampered  by  two  er 
three  cases,  the  stronger  the 
for  a  committee  to  see  what  baa 
the  usage  of  Parliament  througb  a  hMif 
series  of  years.  I  say  both  Ibe  Howe  of 
Lords  and  Commona  have  been  in  Ibe 
habit  of  stopping  those  aetiooa.  Bet  did 
the  precedenu  quoted  apply  in  Ibis  ceae  } 
Are  you  now  for  the  Aral  lisse  wiiboul  aU 
ledgmg  any  special  saatter  Co  plead  to  tbie 
action  ?  If  you  ate,  do  you  BsaaB  lo  m 
on  and  to  depend  on  the  energy  of  a  ni» 
lure  House  of  Comasoee,  setting  eaide 
this  precedent,  if  an  occasion  sbouldofttf 
Is  that  a  proper  course?  Why  not  aeCaa 
this  House  has  done  on  all  oecasiooa  wbes 
the  question  of  privilege  really  aioae?  But 
I  am  asked,  '*  Why  eommit  for  Ibis  er 
that  ofience  ?  Whv  oonfioe  the  power  to 
aubordinates  ?**  Why  don't  we,  yoneayii 
commit  the  judges  ?  Beeause  now,  tnm 
their  elevated  statkm  In  the  country,  oms» 
nected  as  they  are  with  the  admiMstaSiaa 
of  justice-— we  should  do  more  h«na  to 
the  general  character  of  our  conatHusuis 
by  oomroitling  them  than  we  should  da 
good.  I  beg  leave  to  say,  when  I  asaaK 
that  I  am  reporting  the  opiniooa  ofotbaia^ 
rather  than  my  own  impression,  I  have  we 
hesitatMMi  in  saying  (though  I  am  net  a 
rash  man,  or  given  to  desperate  proceed 
ings)  that  I  slK>uld  have  attempted  teMa> 
suade  this  House  to  call  Iboae  ytifim 
before  it.     But  although  I  say  that,  I  bv 
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But  I  magi  maintaiD  that  there  never  wai 
a  case  in  which  the  House  was  more  called 
oil  to  determine  whether  the  judges  had 
any  jurisdiction  over  Parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings. But  then  no  possible  unworthy 
motive  could  be  attributed  to  them  for 
the  course  they  took.  They  acted  as 
honourable  and  conscientious  men.  There 
was  a  natural  indisposition  to  contest  the 
question  with  men  of  their  station,  and  it 
was  resolved  to  suffer  some  inconvenience 
rather  than  do  so.  The  right  hon.  Baro- 
net asks,  very  plausibly,  how  can  we  re- 
frain from  pleading  in  this  case  ?  I  never 
disguised  from  myself,  or  attempted  to 
conceal  that  there  are  serious  difficulties 
connected  with  the  question  ;  but  they 
are  the  difficulties  which  always  accom- 
pany contending  jurisdictions.  You  tell 
me  that  your  plea  does  not  involve  the 
question  of  privilege.  And  this  in  the 
face  of  a  decision  in  which  the  courts 
have  already  decided  on  your  privileges, 
as  the  right  hon.  Baronet  must  think  erro- 
neously !  Are  you  prepared  to  proceed 
in  undermining  the  authority  of  this 
House  ?  What  must  be  the  effect  of  youi 
decision  on  other  Houses  of  Commons  ? 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  said,  if  he  had 
known  that  such  a  precedent  would  be  es- 
tablished by  the  former  case,  be  would 
not  have  pleaded.  And  now  that  you 
have  experience  of  the  mischief,  you  per- 
sist in  the  same  course.  The  boo*  and 
learned  Gentleman  then  proceeded  to 
say,  that  he  expected  in  this  case  the  de« 
cision  of  the  court  would  be  with  the 
House,  because  the  warrant  simply  stated 
that  the  party  had  been  guilty  of  con- 
tempt, without  setting  forth  the  cause  of 
contempt.  The  court,  therefore,  in  con- 
sistency with  a  recent  decision  of  its  own 
—  he  knew  not,  however,  how  soon  the 
precedent  might  be  over-ruled  —  would 
hold  itself  bound  not  to  look  into  the 
cause.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  prayed 
the  House  to  look  into  the  language  used 
by  Lord  Den  man  when  the  habeas  carpus 
was  granted  in  the  former  case.  The 
noble  Lord  had  said,  he  hoped  it  would 
not  be  supposed  the  House  had  made  the 
warrant  general,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
court  from  looking  into  the  cause;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  he  beheved  it  was  per- 
fectly well  understood  that  that  had  been 
done.  He,  as  far  as  he  had  been  con- 
cerned, had  taken  care  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power  that  there  should  be  as  little  as 
possible  for  tlie  court  to  look  into,  and  io 


so  doing  he  believed  he  bad  best  done  his. 
duty  to  that  House,  as  a  Member  of  it. 
What  was  the  danger  of  submitting  their 
privileges  to  the  courts  of  law  ?  On  that 
point  let  them  remember  what  had  been 
said  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  What 
had  kept  the  constitution  in  its  place? 
The  independent  authority  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  What  had  enabled  them  to 
resist  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  at  one 
time,  and  the  attempt  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  increase  its  jurisdiction  at  ano- 
ther ?  What  but  the  independent  power 
of  that  House  to  preserve  its  privileges  ? 
Why,  they  were  altering  the  whole  con- 
stitution of  the  country.  They  saw  that 
there  was  a  privilege,  formerly  an  essential 
part  of  the  independent  authority  of  the 
House,  and  they  were  about  to  remove  it ; 
to  make  it  sabordinate  to  the  courts  of 
law  and  the  House  of  Lords,  and  then 
the  J  thought  things  would  go  on  just  as 
usual.  Those  who  handed  over  the  pri- 
vileges of  that  House  to  the  courts  of  law 
were  inflicting  a  deadly  wound  on  the  con- 
stitution. He  could  not  concur  in  what 
had  been  advanced  by  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, who,  as  he  understood  the  argu- 
ment, seemed  to  think  that  the  present 
was  nbt  the  occasion  to  move— that  they 
should  wait  till  some  great  time  of  public 
excitement  arose.  What  were  those  occa- 
sions to  be  ?  If  the  present  was  not  the 
fitting  time,  when  was  that  time  to  come  ? 
What  were  to  be  the  circumstances  to 
make  it  a  fitting  time?  Let  the  House 
look  at  the  present  case.  An  important 
and  most  essential  privilege  was  brought 
into  jeopardy— perhaps  altogether  denied. 
An  action  had  been  brought  connected 
with  that  privilege.  Was  not  that  a  great 
and  impending  evil  ?  Besides,  they  ought 
not  to  reserve  a  great  question  of  this  kind 
until  some  occasion  of  excitement  should 
arise  when  it  might  probably  be  miied  up 
with  some  important  matters  of  another 
kind  altogether,  a^d  when  consequently 
there  might  be  a  hazard  of  a  wrong  con- 
clusion being  arrived  at.  In  contending 
ht  this  privilege  the  Members  of  that 
House  were  asking  for  nothing  of  per- 
sonal advantage  or  convenience  to  them- 
selves. It  was  for  the  country  and  the 
country  alone,  and  for  the  powers  of  legis- 
lation they  were  contending ;  and  if  aver 
there  was  a  time  when  that  privilege 
should  be  contested,  it  was. the  present. 
They  would  act  a  part  the  least  becoming 
of  statesmen  if  they  shrunk  from  the  present 
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eril,  wiiting;  aod  pottpODing;  their  decision 
until  cireamstancet  ihoold  viie  of  orgeot 
importance,  over  which  they  had  no  qpo- 
trol,  should  compel  them  into  a  definite 
coorte.  The  case  was  one  which  one 
Oofemment  woold  not  willingij  nnder- 
take ;  bat  delay  would  go  on,  each  Minis- 
try leaving  the  question  to  its  snceessors* 
and  in  the  end  the  country  would  be  the 
sufferer.  With  respect  to  the  case  of 
Howard  and  Gosset,  he  said  that  ihey  had 
shown  upon  how  frail  a  ground  privilege 
rested  if  referred  to  the  courts  of  law* 
even  as  to  the  extent  of  those  privileges. 
The  part  he  bad  taken  in  that  case  was« 
that  he  was  of  opinion  the  course  proposed 
was  an  improper  one ;  and  he  protested 
against  it.  out  when  that  course  was 
decided  upou,  it  became  then  his  duty  to 
render  his  best  assistance  in  carrying  it 
out.  Before  the  case  had  come  to  a  con- 
elusion  bis  bon.  and  learned  Friends  had 
succeeded  Lord  Campbell  and  himself  (Sir 
T.  Wilde)  in  office.  He  appealed  to  them 
whether  he  had  shrunk  from  any  labour, 
and  whether  he  bad  not  furnished  them 
with  every  information  in  his  power? 
There  were  stages  in  the  proceeding  when 
he  should  have  desired  to  come  back  to  that 
House,  with  a  view  of  undoing  what  bad 
been  done ;  but  when  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friends  thought  there  had  clearW  been  an 
excessof  authority  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
he  had  then  returned  his  brief,  stating  in 
writing  his  reasons  for  so  doing*  His  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  had  said  he  ahould 
have  been  glad  if  he  (Sir  T.  Wilde)  had 
continued  in  the  case  to  the  last  moment ; 
but  a  variance  in  opinion  with  his  leader 
when  in  chambers,  where  he  could  express 
that  variance  in  opinion*  was  a  very  dis« 
tinct  thing  from  a  difference  with  his  col- 
leagues in  court.  There  he  should  have 
felt  himself  bound  to  follow  the  course  of 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend.  For  a 
junior  to  differ  from  his  senior  was  like 
a  breach  of  allegiance.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, should  induce  b  to  felhyw  a 
course  he  (  t   iocous      at  with  his 
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of  any  court,  or  ao  action  agaiuat  tM 
officers  of  any  court,  ahould  not  be  |Msr« 
mitted  to  be  ioquired  into  by  auy 
courts.  Tberefbie  he  eoateodei( 
placing  that  House  (tor  the  sake  of 
ment)  upon  the  same  poaitiouaa  the 
of  law,  degrading  that  House  ftow 
stituti<  al  rank  to  thekvd  of  <he 
courts,  bey  were  still  by  die  eouiae  Ih^ 
proposed  to  pursue  sinking  that  HoMt 
k>wer,  as  compared  with  the  eourtat  Aan 
those  courts  stood  in  rehtMMi  to  eauh 
other.  One  court  of  law  would  not  m» 
quire  into  the  commitments  of  another 
court  of  law.  The  principle  waa,  that 
each  court  was  to  be  the  sole  jndga  ift 
matters  of  contempt  relating  to  that  eawrt. 
That  was  the  universal  rule.  All  the 
courts  of  law  hdd  their  piaee  in  the  comi* 
try  by  owers  whidi  that  House  thOHkt 
itself  too  weak  to  be  entrusted  with.  Bt 
repu<  ;ed  the  ergument,  that  althongli 
thejf  d  the  constitutioual  power,  it  worn 
be  11  ivenient  or  nnpopilar  to  exeenin 
it.  II  they  were  contesting  the  point  of 
maintaining  the  authority  of  the  muaeof 
Commons,  he  could  not  hear  of  ineonva* 
nience  aiid  unpopularity;  or  that  thaa 
authority  having  been  given  to  these,  thty 
would  not  execute  it  from  motives  of  es* 
pediency.  The  Court  of  Chancery  had 
exercised  an  equitable  jorisdictioo  for 
rosny  years.  How  had  it  maintained  It  t 
Solely  by  process  of  commitment.  T^vt, 
that  power  was  not  suspended  or  inter- 
rupted,  as  in  the  case  of  Parliament,  by  a 
prorogation,  but  that  power  of  imprison* 
ment  was  no  more  than  the  courta  liad  in 
maintenance  of  their  jurisdiction.  Thai 
power  was  sufficient  for  all  practical  pnsk 
poses.  In  the  case  of  Exparte  Clarke, aaoiw 
der  had  been  issued  upon  Charlea  ClnriBa 
to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money.  He 
the  process  of  contempt.  A 
of  rebellion  was  issued  against  hiss, 
officers  sought  C.  Clarke  with  the  writ, 
but  he  evaded  **^*"*  The  oommissieiioiu 
of  rebellkm  tl  i      eoneealad  in 

the  house  r,  HeniyClHha, 

Iti  orhhn«  Tim 
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sisted  upon  searching  the  House  for  him. 
In  so  doing  he  thought  they  exceeded 
their  authority,  the  house  being  the  house 
of  Henry  and  not  of  Charles  Clarke.  After 
the  commissioners  had  searched  the  house, 
Henry  Clarke  called  the  watchmen  and 
gave  them  into  custody.  They  were  taken 
to  the  watchhouse,  but  were  discharged  on 
producing  their  commission  of  rebellion. 
Upon  this,  application  was  made  to  the 
Vice-chancellor  to  commit  Henry  Clarke 
upon  the  ground  of  his  improper  resistance 
to  the  execution  of  the  process,  and  the 
Vice-chancellor  committed  him  accord- 
ingly. Henry  Clarke  then  brought  an 
action  of  trespass  against  the  commis- 
sioners for  entering  into  and  searching  his 
house.  Application  was  then  made  to  the 
Vice-chancellor  to  stop  that  action.  An 
appeal  was  made  to  Lord  Lyndhurst  (then 
Lord  Chancellor),  6rst,  to  discharge  Clarke 
from  commitment ;  and,  secondly,  to  dis- 
charge the  order  on  stopping  the  action. 
Lord  Lyndhurst  said  he  saw  no  reason  to 
depart  from  the  Vice-chancellor's  decision 
as  to  the  party  being  committed  without 
being  heard,  and  he  (Lord  Lyndhurst)  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Clarke  had 
committed  a  contempt  for  which  he  might 
at  once  be  committed.  The  Vice-chan- 
cellor was  justified  in  ordering  him  to 
stand  committed,  and  it  made  no  dif- 
ference whether  he  were  a  party  to  the 
suit  or  not.  Lord  Lyndhurst  then  said 
that  the  Great  Seal  had  always  sustained 
its  rights,  and  he  would  not  allow  the 
case  to  go  before  a  jury.  As  lo  the  argu- 
ment that  the  commissioners  being  mere 
volunteers,  and  not  officers  of  the  court, 
were  subject  to  Clarke's  process,  the  an- 
swer was,  that  they  were  officers  pro  hoc 
vice,  and,  as  such  entitled  to  protection. 
Then  there  was  the  case  before  Lord 
Brougham,  in  which  his  Lordship  had 
said,  that  if  an  action  were  brought  to 
dispute  the  authority  of  the  court,  it  was 
his  bounden  duty  to  stop  that  action ;  but 
if  the  party  only  complained  of  some  ir- 
regularity on  the  part  of  the  officer,  it 
was  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  whether 
or  not  to  stop  the  actioti.  Lord  Brougham 
might  be  justified  in  that  assertion  upon 
principle.  In  laying  down  his  judgment, 
the  learned  Lord  referred  to  some  ques- 
tions of  privilege,  upon  which  he  enter- 
tained strong  feelings,  but  with  those 
upon  his  mind  he  ruled  that  the  Court  of 
Chancery  was  bound  to  stop  an  action 
which  should  question  the  authority  of 


its  process.  That  of  Anstruther,  which 
he  bad  before  mentioned  —  which,  al- 
though it  had  been  lightly  considered  by 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  yet  con* 
tained  some  general  principles — in  which 
Chief  Justice  Eyre  went  into  the  history 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  put  the  case 
of  jurisdiction  upon,  general  grounds  of 
law,  as  well  as  the  particular  jurisdiction 
of  the  courts.   Chief  Justice  Eyre  said : — ' 

"  The  power  of  enjoining  parties  to  forbear 
from  actions  was  formerly  exercised  with  a 
high  hand,  on  the  ground  that  proceeding  be- 
fore other  tribunals  was  a  great  contempt.  On 
these  questions  the  Court  has  proceeded  on 
plain  analogies,  for  tliere  is  uo  Court  that 
suffers  its  power  to  be  insulted  or  its  process 
materially  interrupted ;  and  whenever  this  is 
attempted,  a  great  contempt  is  committed,  on 
which  all  the  Courts  proceed  by  attachment." 

The  whole  of  that  judgment  proceeded 
upon  the  ground  that  no  court  would  suf- 
fer its  particular  processes  to  be  brought 
into  question,  and  decided  upon,  by  other 
courts.  That  House,  then,  in  resisting  an 
attempt  to  appeal  to  other  courts,  only 
claimed  a  power  that  was  exercised  by 
all  the  courts  in  Westminster-hall;  for  if 
there  had  been  an  attachment  granted  by 
any  one  of  those  courts,  it  would  not  have 
permitted  that  process  to  be  inquired  into 
or  tried  in  any  other  courts.  The  House 
of  Commons,  above  all,  was  bound  not 
to  permit  that  to  be  done  with  its  process, 
which  the  courts  of  law  would  not  allow 
in  regard  to  theirs.  The  law,  as  he  bad 
stated  it,  might  be  considered  as  a  general 
rule  common  to  all  the  courts;  but  that 
House  was  guided  by  a  particular  parlia- 
mentary law  which  was  not  possessed  by 
other  courts.  He  opposed  the  pleading, 
on  the  ground  that  it  established  a  wrong 
precedent,  and  upon  the  ground  that 
thereby  the  House  admitted  that  they 
thought  the  time  might  come — and  they 
seemed  to  be  conscious  it  must  come— > 
when  they  would  have  to  defend  their 
privileges  by  their  power.  He  appealed 
to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  whether  be 
believed  he  could  rely  upon  legislative 
protection  for  the  privileges  of  that  House. 
The  course  proposed  was  placing  in  peril 
the  constitutional  authority  of  the  House, 
and  he  contended  there  was  no  ground 
for  pleading,  either  in  principle  or  preced- 
ent. The  plaintiff  io  bringing  this  action 
after  the  experience  he  .had  had  as  the 
attorney  of  Stockdale  in  the  former  pro- 
ceedings, was  inexcusable.    For  that  per- 
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son  now  to  commence  a  second  action, 
under  the  circumstances  that  he  had  done, 
was  most  contumacious.  If  the  fact  of 
his  having  been  permitted  to  prosecute 
the  former  action  was  taken  as  a  reason 
why  he  should  not  now  be  committed — 
what  would  tlie  House  say  to  the  next 
person  who  should  bring  such  an  action  ? 
Would  not  the  nest  person  hate  a  stronger 
reason  to  claim  exemption  than  the  plain* 
tiff  in  the  present  instance  ?  If  the 
House  did  not  in  this  place  commit  the 
plaintifi*,  it  would  indeed  be  establishing 
an  awful  precedent — a  precedent,  in  the 
first  place,  for  sending  common  cases  of 
commitment  to  a  court  of  law — a  preced- 
ent, in  the  second  place,  for  passing  by 
altogether  the  conduct  of  an  individual 
who  ventured  to  bring  an  action  of  this 
nature,  with  full  knowledge  that  it  was  a 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  that  House. 
He  cared  not  whether  Mr.  Howard  desired 
to  be  committed  or  not.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  he  dki  desire  it,  although  he  con- 
fessed he  did  not  quite  understand  the 
reasoning  uf  his  hou.  and  learned  Friend, 
who  had  attempted  to  show  that  it  would 
be  an  advantage  to  Mr.  Howard  to  go  to 
gaol  for  the  remainder  of  the  present 
Session.  Upon  the  grounds  he  had  stated 
it  seemed  to  him'  that  the  House  was 
bound  to  commit  Mr.  Howard  at  ail  events. 
But  the  question  of  pleading  to  the  action 
was  perfectly  distinct  from  the  question 
of  whether  Mr.  Howard  should  or  should 
not  be  committed.  He  said  that  the  Mi- 
nister of  the  Crown,  who  led  that  House, 
was  bound  to  take  the  responsibility,  pain- 
ful and  embarrassingas  it  might  be,of  main- 
taining the  just  and  necessary  privileges 
of  the  House.  It  was  not  in  his  power,  in 
the  faithful  discbarge  of  his  duty,  to  shrink 
from  that  responsibility  —  to  make  any 
temporary  arrangement,  and  thus  to  allow 
the  privileges  of  the  House  to  be  impaired 
by  the  establishment  of  bad  precedents. 
He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  right  boo. 
Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  on  reconsidering 
the  determination  he  had  formed,  would  be 
of  opinion  that  there  was  but  one  way  of 
faithfully  discharging  his  duty  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  that  way  beinf^ — not  at  this 
or  at  that  time,  but  at  all  times — by  a 
just,  a  firm,  but  temperate  course,  to  sus- 
tain the  privileges  of  that  House.  If  the 
right  hoo.  Baronet  were  not  prepared  to 
take  that  course,  he  would  incur  a  deep 
and  fearful  responsibilitv. 
The  Solkkior^Gtmral  coaU  noi  aToid 


expressing  his  disappointmeot,  that  his 
hon.  and  learbed  Friend,  the  Member  for 
Worcester  (Sir  T.  Wilde),  after  the  loof 
and  eloquent  speech  which  be  had  Ml* 
dressed  to  the  House,  should  have  cloasd 
his  observations  without  making  ioy  suf» 
gestion,  or  giving  even  any  hint,  as  to  Im 
course  thit  be  thinks  the  House  ought  to 
pursue.  Although  his  boo.  and  kamsd 
Friend  admitted,  and  admitted  with  hiin, 
the  difficulty  in  which  the  House  was 
placed,  and  the  great  danger  which  maj 
result  from  taking  a  false  stepp  be  with- 
held from  the  House  the  advantage  of 
knowing  what  step  in  his  opinion,  is  Iha 
proper  one  for  the  House  to  take«  He 
must  say,  that  with  all  the  reseaiefa  which 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  disclosed 
in  his  very  able  speech — with  all  his  Icam* 
ing,  all  his  talent — the  House  had  a  right 
to  complain,  that  he  did  not  point  out 
any  practical  mode  of  extricating  tha 
House  from  the  difficulty  in  which  it  waa 
placed.  The  advice  which  be  felt  it  bia 
duty  to  offer  to  the  House,  he  gave  undar 
a  full  sense  of  the  responsibility  he  was 
taking  upon  himself,  and  he  ofllered  it  at 
the  time  he  did,  because  the  parties  who 
had  been  served  with  the  process  did  not 
like  to  take  upon  themselves  the  respon* 
sibility  of  applying  for  time  to  pieail» 
and  it  was  necessary,  thereforct  to  come 
to  the  House  at  the  earliest  nooient,  to 
suggest  to  it  what,  under  the  circom^ 
stances,  would  be  the  fittest  course  for 
it  to  pursue*  He  certainly  could  not 
regret  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 
He  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  hear  tho 
opinion  of  other  Members  upon  the  sub- 
ject— and  more  particularly  the  opinioos 
of  those  who  differed  from  him  as  to  the 
course  he  thought  it  right  to  recommend. 
Many  hon.  Members  had  addressed  the 
House  upon  the  subject  to-night.  They 
had  heard  the  noble  Lord,  the  Meodwc 
for  London  (Lord  J.  Russell),  who  did  aot 
disapprove  of  the  course  which  he  (tha 
Solicitor-general)  suggested.  They  had 
also  heard  speeches  from  several  hoo. 
Members  who  disapproved  of  that  cooraat  < 
and  especially  from  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  the  Member  for  Worcester 
T.  Wilde);  but  they  had  heard  no 
gestion  from  any  one  of  them  as  to  any 
course  that  it  would  be  more  propcf  lo 
puiiue  than  that  which  he  had  rscaai 
mended.  He  agreed  with  his  boo.  and 
learned  Friend  as  to  tha  importaaca  and 
Taina  of  the  priTilifea  of  thai  Uaasab  Ha 
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hoped  it  waft  not  oecessary  for  him  to 
state  that  he  was  as  amioos  to  preserve 
the  privileges  of  the  Hoase  as  his  bon.  and 
learned  Friend.     He   was*  indeed,  most 
anxious  that  every  privilege  necessary  for 
the  due  discharge  of  the  great  functions 
of  that  House  should  be  kept  to    the 
House.    At  the  same  time,  he  entirely 
agreed  with  his  bon.  and  learned  Friend 
behind  him,  that  it  was  utterly  impossible 
strictly  to  define  what  the  privileges  of 
the  House  were.    They  must  vary  from 
time  to  time,  according  to   the  circum- 
stances which  might  arise,  and  the  func- 
tions which  the  House  might  have  to  per- 
form.   That  being  the  case,  he  assented 
to  the  proposition,  that  no  one  could  be 
the  proper  judge  of  what  were  the  essen- 
tial  privileges    of   the    House,  bat  the 
House  itself.      He  also  joined  with   his 
boo.  and  learned   Friend,  although  not 
for  the  same  reasons,  in  deeply  regret- 
ting the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  in  the  case  of  Stockdale  v.  Han- 
sard.    He  had  considered  that  judgment 
at  various  times,  and  in  every  way  possi- 
ble, and  he  owned  that  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  acquiesce  in  the  propriety  of 
the  decision,  that  a  publication  by  the 
order  of  that   House  could    be    legally 
considered    as    a    libellous    publication* 
But  it  was   not   because  he   wished  to 
preserve    the    privileges  of    the    Hoase, 
it  was  not  because  he  believed  on  one 
occasion,  when    a    most    essential    pri- 
vilege of  the  House  was  in  question,  tba 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  gave  a  wrong 
decision — it  was  not  on  that  account  that 
he  was  prepared  to  say  that  the  Hoasa 
ought  to  prevent  its  officers  from  pleading 
when  an  action  of  trespass  for  executing 
the  orders  of  the    House  was   brought 
against  them.    Let  them  understand  what 
it  was  that  his  bon.  and  learned  Friend, 
and  the  Gentlemen  who  agreed  with  him, 
contended    for.    The    nobia    Lord,   the 
Member  for  the  city  of  London,  said  they 
ought  ;to  plead — that  that  was  the  only 
way  in  which  the  court  could  be  informed, 
that  their  privileges  were  assailed.    [Lord 
John    Russell    intimated     his    dissent.] 
Surely,  that  was  what   the  noble   Lord 
stated  in  the  early  part  of  the  ef«iiiig, 
when  he   moved,    that    the   plabtiff  in 
the  action,   should  be  brought    to   the 
Bar.     He  understood    the    noble   Lord 
to>ay,  that  the  officers  should  be  permit- 
ted to  plead,  but  that  he  thought  soma 
other  step  abould,  aft  Iha  aana  tian^  be , 


taken,  and  that  Mr,  Howard  ought  to 
be  odled  to  the  Bar  of  the  House,  and 
questioned  as  to  bis  reasons  for  bringing 
the  action.  But  his  bon.  and  leamad 
Friend,  the  Member  for  Worcester,  dkl 
not  acquiesce  in  that  course  of  proceeding. 
The  important  question  to  be  determined 
was  this — would  the  House  adopt  or  re* 
ject  the  suggestion  of  allowing  the  offioara 
to  plead  to  the  action?  His  bon.  and 
learned  Friend,  the  Member  for  Worces- 
ter, said  that  the  House  ought  not  to 
adopt  that  suggestion,  that  the  officera 
ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  plead  to  the 
action ;  then  he  wanted  to  know  how  his 
bon.  and  learned  Friend  meant  to  dispoea 
of  the  action }  That  was  what  he  wanted 
his  bon.  and  learned  Friend  practicsdly 
to  explain  to  the  House.  What  did 
he  mean  to  do  with  the  action  that 
had  been  brought?  He  would  trace 
that  action  to  its  end,  and  ask  his  bon. 
and  learned  Friend  how  he  proposed,  and 
when  be  proposed  to  stop  it  ?  The  actkni 
is  brought^yott  do  not  (dead.  That  ia 
the  6r8t  step.  What  is  the  next  ?  Jadg- 
ment  goes  by  default,  and  a  sheriflTa  jury 
is  empanneUed  to  assess  the  damages. 
Woold  his  bon.  and  learned  Friendt 
then,  call  upon  the  House  to  interfisre  ? 
Woald  his  hon.  and  kamed  Friend  odl 
upon  the  House  to  sommon  the  jorj  who 
assessed  the  dama^  to  the  bar  of  tbe 
House,  for  a  ? iolatmn  of  the  prifileges  et 
the  House,  and  commit  them  to  Newgate  ? 
Was  that  tbe  first  step  that  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  woold  take?  His  boo« 
and  learned  Friend  appeared  to  inti- 
mate that  he  would  DOtsunmon  the  jory? 
Would  he  take  the  nnder-sheriff  into  eoa* 
tody  ?  If  he  would  then  take  the  under- 
sheriff,  upon  what  principle  would  be  now 
summon  the  sheriffir  jury  to  the  bar  ?  If  hia 
hon.  and  leamad  Friend  onoeembarited  im 
this  coarse  of  proceeding,  where  was  he  to 
stop  ?  Suppose  that  tbe  aberiffa'  jury  bawe 
assessed  the  damages  at  a  ooosioerable 
sum.  What  ia  the  next  step  ?  Tbe  plaia- 
tiff  takea  proeeedioga  to  have  the  damagoa 
levied.  A  writ  ia  issned  to  the  sheriffs  to 
levy  the  damagea.  Tbe  sheriffii  will  eiiber 
ob^  tbe  writ  or  sot  obey  it.  Snppoee 
they  obey  it ;  they  levy  the  daomgea :  the 
daMges  are  in  their  hand,  asd  the|  pay 
them  over  to  tbe  pkintiff.  The  plautii^ 
therefore,  leeeivea  the  full  amomit  of  his 
damages,  recovered  from  the  offieera.of 
this  Hoaae,  and  levied  npoo  their  goods 
and  chatteia*    Gob  theHoaaa  alOD  thbl 
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CaD  the  House  prevent  it  ?  If  the  House 
can  neither  stop  nor  prevent  it,  what  was 
the  use  of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
telling  the  House  that  it  was  surrendering 
the  privileges  of  the  House  by  taking  the 
course  which  he  (the  Solicitor-general) 
recommended.    These  proceedings  once 
commenced,  the  House  could  not  stop  the 
progress  of  them.     Here,  then,  were  the 
damages  levied  by  the  sheriffs,  and  paid 
over  to  the  plaintiff.    What  would  the 
House  do  next?  Would  it  punish   the 
sheriff?    His  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
says,  "  I  will  prevent  all  diflBculty  upon 
this  point,  readily  and  easily  enough,  I 
will  tell  the  sherifl^  not  to  levy,  and  if  they 
do  levy,  1  will  summon  them  to  the  bar  of 
this  House,  and  commit  them."      You 
tried  to  do  that  upon  a  former  occasion. 
You  summoned  the  sheriffs  to  your  bar — 
you  committed  them.     What  was  the  re- 
sult ?   The  damages  were  levied,  and  Mr. 
Stockdale  put  into  his  pocket  the  money 
which  was  levied  upon  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  the  officers  of  this  House. 
You  could  not  prevent  it.    It  was  impossi- 
ble to  prevent  it.  They  might  put  the  she- 
riffs into  prison,  but  they  could  not  prevent 
the  action  going  on  if  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  it  choose  to  perform  what  they 
conceive  to  be  their  duty  in  spite  of  their 
committing  them  for  a  month  or  two  to 
the  custody   of    the    Sergeant-at-Arms. 
Put  the  case  in  the  other  point  of  view. 
Suppose  the  sheriffs,  having  received  the 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  should 
say,  "We  will  not  execute  the  writ?" 
Accordingly  the   writ  is    not  executed. 
What  is  the  consequence  ?    The  plaintiff 
then  applies  to  the  Court  of   Queen's 
Bench   for  an  attachment    against    the 
sheriffs.     The  judges  of  the  Court   of 
Queen's    Bench    issue    the    attachment. 
Who,  then,  are  the  parties  implicated? 
Who,   then,  are  the  parties  whom  they 
must  summon  to  their  bar?    The  judges  ? 
They  could  not  avoid  summoning  them ;  for 
in  the  case  he  was  now  putting  they  are 
the  parties  who  were  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
the  privileges  of  that  House.    The  sheriffs 
say  they  will  obey  the  order  of  the  House. 
The  plaintiff  then  goes  to  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  and  the  judges  of  that 
court  issue  a  writ  of  attachment.     What 
would  the  House  do  ?  *<  Why,"  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Worcester 
said,  and  it  is  the  only  symptom  of  falt- 
ering he  had  observed  in  him,  '*  I  camiot 
say  that  at  this  day  1  am  pre] 


vise  the  House  of  Commons  to  summoii 
the  judges."  [Sir  T.  Wilde:  I  beg  pv- 
don.  I  said  quite  the  reverse.]  He  shoaU 
be  sorry  for  one  moment  to  misrepresent 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  and  the  in- 
stant his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  said 
that  he  misapprehended  him,  he  withdrew 
the  observation.  Although  he  certtiiily 
must  say  that  the  impression  made  upon 
him,  and  his  hon.  Friends  around  him, 
that  what  fell  from  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  was  this,  that  although  he  would 
not  himself  (individually)  shrink  from  the 
duty  of  summoning  the  judges  to  the 
bar  of  the  House,  yet  that  in  these  timet 
he  should  not  be  disposed  to  see  such  ft 
course  adopted,  for  the  feeling  of  the 
people  would  be  against  \U  His  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  was  right  in  considering^ 
the  public  opinion  must,  at  least,  be  ie« 
garded  as  some  ingredient  in  the  coarae 
the  House  had  to  adopt.  And  let  him  ask 
in  what  a  position  would  the  House  of 
Commons  stand  before  the  public  if  it  aum* 
moned  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  before  it  under  such  circunstanoei 
as  those  which  he  had  described?  If 
here,  in  a  popular  assembly,  actuated  by 
political  feelings,  they  were  to  subject  the 
judges  to  be  summoned  before  them,  and 
to  be  questioned  at  their  Bar,  not  for 
any  corrupt  motives  —  not  for  any  im* 
propriety  of  conduct — but  for  discharging^ 
their  duty  as  judges  according  to  the  re- 
cognized principles  of  law.  The  judges 
so  summoned  before  them  would  be  qnes- 
tioned  for  having  discharged  their  duty 
in  the  only  way  they  could  discharge  it, 
according  to  the  ordinary  and  recognized 
principles  of  law;  for  if  the  officets 
did  not  plead,  they  give  them  no  notice 
that  the  privileges  of  the  Houf  e  were  in- 
volved  in  the  case  with  which  they  weie 
called  upon  to  deal.  If  they  did  not 
plead,  the  judges,  in  their  official  capacityi 
had  no  means  whatever  of  knowing  tbet 
the  privileges  of  the  House  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  case.  Upon  this  point  be 
would  refer  to  the  words  of  Mr.  Ponsonby^ 
when  speaking  upon  the  case  of  Burdctt 
V.  Abbott. 

'Md  bad  times  of  our  history,''  said  Mr. 
Ponsonby,  *<  I  admit  tliat  the  House  of  Cob* 
mons  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  to  the  judges." 

Aye,  and  so  was  the  King,  the  Crovo, 
and  the  Crown's  Ministers,  bat  what 
would  the  judges  say  to  such  letters 
in  these  dayr^  Why,  no  donbt  the  jodges 
woiddss'   >*   -IP  PoDsonbj  sakl :— 
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''  If  aoy  such  letter  were  written  to  me  I 
should  take  no  notice  of  it;  the  only  way  in 
which  I  could  know  the  thing  judicially, 
would  be  by  bringing  it  before  me  in  the  ordi- 
nary and  regular  course  of  legal  proceeding." 

He  said  then,  that  if  the  present  case 
should  proceed   in  the  manner  he  had 
described,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
House  to  summon   the  judges,  and  to 
question  them,  not  for  any  corruption, 
not   for   any  improper  motive,  but  ac- 
tually for  discharging  their  duty  accord- 
ing to  the  established  principles  of  law, 
which  no  lawyer  would  say  they  were  not 
bound  to  perform.    Let  them  trace  the 
proceeding  a  little  further.    The  attach- 
ment issues ;  it  is  ser?ed  upon  the  sheriffs ; 
the  sheriffs  are  arrested  and  taken  to  the 
Queen's  Bench,  or  to  Newgate.    What 
would  the  House  do?    "  Why,"  said  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  upon  a  former 
occasion,  **  1  will  tell  you  what  I  would  do. 
1  would  send  the  officers  of  this  House 
to    rescue    the    sheriffs;   to  take    them 
out  of  Newgate,  or  out  of  the  Queen's 
Bench."    But  suppose  the  gaoler  should 
refuse  to  let  them  go.     [Sir.  T.  Wilde : 
It  has  been  done  over  and  over  again.] 
Done  over  and  over  again  I  Probably  it 
had,  although  he  must  confess  that  he 
was  not  aware  of  an  instance,  and  he  had 
looked  into  the  precedents  as  well  as  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend.  But  on  a  former 
occasion  it  was  said,  '*  What  if  the  poue 
comitatus  should  be  raised  to  defend  the 
civil  power—what  then  V  "  Ob,'' said  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend,  '' the  privileges 
of  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  quite 
safe  even  then.     We  should  make  a  re- 
presentation to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  would  be  bound  to  apply  to  the 
Crown,  and  the  Queen's  Guards  would  be 
scot  out  to  rescue  the  imprisoned  officers." 
That  was  the  course  stated  by  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  on  a  former  occasion. 
He  wanted  to  trace  this  case  practically 
to  its  end.     Would  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  tell  him  that  any  other  conse- 
quence would  follow  the  refusal  to  plead 
than  this  collision  between  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  civil  power  of  the  coun- 
try ?  It  could  not  be  otherwise.    The  able 
and  eloquent  speech  which  his  hon*  and 
learned  Friend  this  night  addressed  to  the 
House  had  this  striking  effect,  that  whilst 
it  pointed  out  the  evils  that  would  result 
from  pleading,  it  conveyed  no  informa- 
tion to  the  House  as  to  Uie.  way  in  which 


those  evils  were  to  be    avoided.    Upon 
what  principle  of  constitutional  law  was  it 
then  that  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  said 
that  the  House  was  not  to  plead  ?    If  he 
understood  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend', 
it  was  this — **  The  House  of  CotairooDS  is 
the  sole  judge  of  its  privileges ;"  he  agreed 
with  him,  ^'  The  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ought  to  be  recognised  by  the 
courts  of  law;"  he  went  along  with  him^ 
but  did  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  mean 
to  lay  down  a  proposition  so  broad  m 
this — **  that  the  House  would  not  permit 
any  question  which  may  involve  the  privi- 
leges of  this  House  to  be  decided  in  the 
courts  of  law?"  And  did  bis  hon*  and 
learned  Friend  mean  to  contend  that  the 
precedents  which  he  had  looked  at  with 
so  much  care,  both  before  and  since  the 
case  of  Burdett  V.  Abbott,  would  bear  him 
out  in'  that  view.    He  undertook  tO'  say 
that  the  precedents,  from  the  earliest  timer, 
are  entirely  opposed  to  that  view.    He  . 
undertook  to  say  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  never  done  anythmg  of  the 
kind— had  never  attempted  to  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind.    His  hon.  and  learn- 
ed i  Friend,  (the  Solicitor-gmeral  conti* 
nued),  had  refened  to  three  precedent! 
— "  Burdett  v.  Abbott,"  **  Stodcdale  v. 
Hansard,"  and  the  precedent  which  bad 
occurred  in   this   very  case.     But  the 
hon.    and    learned    Gentleman    seemed 
to    have    forgotten    another    precedent 
which  took  place  in  1840— a  precedent 
which  was  perfectly  consistent  with  all 
that  had  occurred,  so  far  aa  he  could 
discover,  from   the  earliest  period.    In 
1840,  when  the  SheriA  were  in  the  ens* 
tody  of  the  Sergeant^at-Arms,  they  toed 
a  writ  of  knJfeai  corpui  out  of  the  Conrtof 
Queen's  Bench,  and  It  was  served  mbn 
the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  who  appealea  to 
the  House  of  Commons.    Now,  whydid 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  wor^ 
cester,  when  he  cited  other  precedent!, 
omit  to  mention  this?    The  Sergeant-at* 
Arms,  on  beii^  served  with  the  writ,  came 
to  the  House  and  said,  **  Here  are  the 
Sheriffii  in  ny  eostody.     I  have  been 
served  with  a  writ   of  kabeae   corpue^ 
What  am    I  to   dot"     His  hon,  and 
learned  Friend,  the  Mmnber  for  Wor-' 
cester,  to  be  consbtent,  onght  to  hive 
said  to  the  Sergeant»at»Arnii,  "  lUke  no 
notice  of  that  writ.    If  yon  obey  tiie  writ; 
and  make  a  return  to  tiie  Gout  of  Qoeen'a 
Bench,  yon  will  bring  under  the  dedsfam 
of  that  Qonrf  noit  faBpoBlanl  pmibiea  of 
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the  House  of  Commons.  If  you  make  a 
return,  you  will  put  it  in  the  power  of  my 
Lord  Denman  and  the  other  judges  of 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  to  say,  that 
the  warrant  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
no  justificatioD  for  your  haying  taken  the 
sheriffs  into  custody,  and  they  may  be 
discharged.^    But  what  was  the  course 

Iiursued  on  that  occasion  by  his  hon.  and 
earned  Friend  who  then  filled  the  same 
office  which  he  had  now  the  honour  to 
bold  as  one  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  ?    He  would  not  say  that  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  had  advised  the  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms  to  appear  to  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus;  but  certainly  during  the 
debate  which  took  place  on  the  subject 
bis  learned  Friend  did  not  advise  the 
adoption  of  a  contrary  course.     Either 
the  noble  Lord  opposite,  or  the  then  At- 
torney-general,   now  Lord  Campbell  — 
certainly  one  or  the  other  of  them — ad* 
vised  the  House  to  allow  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  to  obey  the  writ,  and  to  appear  in 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench*    He  would 
not  say  with  certainty  that  his  hon.  and 
learned   Friend    did    not  express    some 
doubt  upon  the  point ;    but,  according 
to  bis  (Sir  W.  Follett's)  impression,  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  took  no  part  in 
the  discussion — he  neither  expressed  his 
assent  nor  dissent  in  regard  to  the  propo« 
sition  which  was  made  either  by  the  then 
Attorney-general  (Lord  Campbell)  or  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  J.  Russell). 
Just  observe  the  consequence.     His  hon. 
and  learned    Friend,   the    Member    for 
Worcester  trembled  with  horror  at  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  having  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Hoose  of  Commons  submitted 
to  its  decision ;  but  what  was  the  conse- 
quence of  the  course  taken  by  the  late 
Government  on  the  occasion  to  which  be 
was  referring  ?    The  officer  of  the  Hoose 
of  Commons  did  obey  ibe  writ ;  a  return 
was  made,  setting  out  upon  the  face  of  it 
the  warrant  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  officer  said  that  be 
heki  the  sheriffs  in  custody  by  virtue  of 
that  warrant.    The  question  was  actually 
argued  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench ; 
and  it  was  contended,  on  the  part  of  the 
sheriffs,  that  the  House  of  Commons  had 
not  the  power  to  commit,  and  authorities 
were  referred  to.    Nay,  it  was  not  only 
contended  that  the  House  bad  not  the 
power  to  commit  them;  but  they  asked 
the  judges  to  discharge  tbem,  horn  the 
Yery fom aBdlerau of Iha  waaaau    Ha 


wished  to  know  where  was  the  consis- 
tency, if  in  1840,  when  Lord  Campbell 
was  Attorney-general,  and  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  (Sir  T.  Wilde)  was  Soli- 
citor-general,  the  House  of  Commons, 
without  the  dissent  of  his  boo.  and 
learned  Friend,  allowed  the  Coart  of 
Queen's  Bench  to  take  cognizance  of  • 
matter  involving  one  of  their  most  vital 
privileges,  where,  he  asked,  was  the  con- 
sistency, after  that  case,  in  his  boo. 
and  learned  Friend  now  opposing  the 
very  same  course  ?  But  this  qoeaiioo  did 
not  rest  upon  the  authority  of  either  the 
late  Solicitor«generslorof  Lord  CampbdIL 
He  defied  his  hon.  and  learned  Frieod, 
with  all  his  research  and  learning,  to 
show  any  authority  for  the  opbion  bo 
now  advanced,  were  be  to  go  back  to  tlM 
case  of  Lord  Shaftesbary,  and  trace  theni 
down  to  the  case  of  the  committal  of  tbeae 
sheriffs.  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  cooMsittod 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  llie  House  of 
Commons  committed  Mr.  Mnrrayy  be« 
cause  he  refused  to  receive  his  senteooe 
on  his  knees.  He  would  not  kneel  to 
the  House.  He  was  brought  up  by  Aft- 
beas  corpus  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
upon  that  warrant,  a  return  was  made 
till  he  was  in  custody  under  the  wananl 
of  the  Speaker  for  having  been  guilty 
of  a  ^contempt  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  court  held  that  they 
were  bound  to  give  effect  to  the  war- 
rant. There  was  the  case  of  Sir  John 
Hobhouse,  who  was  also  brought  np,  with- 
in our  own  time,  to  the  Court  of  Qnees's 
Bench  by  habeas  corpus.  Now,  if  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend's  argument  meant 
anything,  it  meant  this,  that  the  Honse  of 
Commons  was  so  tender  of  its  privileges, 
and  so  jealous  of  the  courts  of  law  inter- 
fering  with  them,  that  it  could  not  allow 
its  officers  to  plead  or  its  privileges 
to  be  brought  under  discussion  in  the 
courts  of  law  in  any  case ;  and  hs 
stated  Jhis,  notwithstanding  the  fact  thai 
where  a  party  had  been  committed  npoa 
the  Speaker's  warrant,  when  he  bisMsIf 
was  Solicitor-general,  the  very  ouestiott 
was  submitted  to  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  whether  the  Sergeant-at-Aiass 
had  anv  legal  right  to  arrest  the  party, 
and  take  him  into  custody  upon  sm 
warrant  ?  But  when  his  hon.  and  leansd 
Friend  (Sir  T.  Wilde)  sakl,  that  the  HoM 
of  Commons  ought  not,  and  wo«ld  not* 
submit  its  privileges  to  the  conisanca  cf 
the  courts  of  lawp  kt  him  (Sk  W.  Voltet) 
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tell  bis  hoii.  aud  learned  Friend  and  the 
House,  that  they  could  not  possibly  a?oid 
it.  [Lord  Howick :  "Hear."]  The  noble 
Lord  who  cheered  would,  no  doubt,  here- 
after tell  him  (Sir  W.  Follett)  in  what 
way  he  supposed  it  could  be  done.  Sup- 
pose they  summoned  Mr.  Howard  to  the 
bar  of  the  House  and  examined  him,  and 
committed  him  to  the  custody  of  the  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms,  and  that  be  should  sue 
out  a  habeas  corpus,  what  course  was  the 
noble  Lord  prepared  to  adopt  ?  Was  he 
prepared  to  advise  the  officer  of  the  House 
not  to  obey  that  writ,  or  would  he  allow 
him  to  obey  the  writ?  If  he  did  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  then  he  would  tell  the 
noble  Lord  that  he  distinctly  put  before 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  the  very 
question  which  was  now  to  be  decided, 
the  House  should  recollect  also  that  its 
privileges  may  have  to  be  decided  upon 
by  the  courts  of  law  in  criminal,  as 
well  as  in  civil  proceedings.  His  hon. 
and  learned  Friend,  the  Member  for 
Worcester  thought,  that  the  officer  who 
received  the  warrant  of  the  Speaker 
had  a  full  right  to  go  into  the  House  of 
the  party,  and  remain  there  till  two  or 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  for  any 
reasonable  time.  Now,  be  that  so.  But, 
suppose  the  owner  of  the  House  should 
take  a  different  view  of  it,  and  should  not 
recognize  the  right  of  the  party  to  remain 
there.  Suppose  he  should  order  the  officer 
to  go,  and  the  officer  refused,  and  the 
owner  proceeded  to  enforce  his  order, 
and  a  scufHe  ensued,  and  finally  the  man 
was  killed,  he  would  ask  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  how  he  could  then  avoid 
the  courts  of  law  deciding  upon  their 
privileges?  Did  he  mean  to  say,  that 
in  such  a  case  the  courts  could  not  take 
cognizance  of  the  act  of  their  officer? 
Would  the  House  appoint  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  murder  of  the  man,  and  re^ 
port  as  to  whether  the  officer  was  justified 
under  the  warrant  of  the  Speaker  or  not. 
Nobody  could  doubt  that  the  matter, 
under  these  crrcurastances,  must  be  in- 
vestigated by  the  courtf  of  law,  and  thai 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party  would 
depend  u|>on  the  judges'  opinion  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  warrant,  and  the  legality  of 
the  mode  in  which  it  was  executed ;  aiid 
that  if  the  judges  thought  the  warrant 
of  the  Speaker  was  not  a  legal  qQalifica- 
tion  of  the  acts  of  the  officer,  then  the 
party  who  killed  him  would  not  be  guilty 
of  niiirder ;  or  if  there  were  any  exoeM 


of  force  used  under  a  legal  warrant,  the 
same  result  would  follow.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  House  cannot  act 
upon  the  principle  of  pre?enting  any 
question  which  involved  their  prif ileges 
from  being  discussed  and  decided  upon  in 
the  courts  of  law.  It  might  possibly 
happen,  and  the  assumption  might  be 
made  that  the  courts  of  law  were  anxious 
to  set  themselves  against  the  priyileges  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  woula  seek 
an  opportunity  to  decide  against  those 
privileges.  The  judges  certainly  might  do 
so ;  but  he  did  not  think  they  would.  He 
did  not  think  that  because,  in  the  single 
case  of  the  publication  of  certain  papers 
(the  whole  evil  of  which  case  he  believed 
to  have  originated  in  the  resolution  of  the 
House  itself  authorising  the  sale  of  their 
Parliamentary  papers),  but  he  did  not 
think  that  because  in  a  single  case  the 
judges  had  decided  against  the  privileges 
of  the  House,  that  a  general  feeUng 
existed  on  the  part  of  the  judges  inimical 
to  the  privileges  of  the  tiotise  of  Com- 
mons. He  hoped  he  should  not  be  mis- 
understood. He  had  already  stated,  that 
he  thought  the  judgment  in  that  case  to 
be  an  erroneous  judgment.  He  thought 
so  at  the  time;  he  had  considered  the 
question  since,  and  his  opinion  remained 
the  same ;  and  this  he  said  with  all  de- 
ference to  the  learning  and  talents  of  the 
learned  judges.  But  it  did  not  follow, 
because  the  judges  iu  the  case  of  Stockdale 
V,  Hansard  gave  a  judgment  which,  in 
his  opinion,  and  he  believed  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  great  body  of  the  House  was 
erroneous,  that  they  were  to  assume  that 
the  judges  of  the  courts  of  common  law 
would,  in  ordinary  cases,  be  disposed  to 
make  decisions  against  the  privileges  of 
that  House.  He  could  assume  no  such 
thing,  nor  could  he  believe  it.  But  be 
must  refer  to  the  argument  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  with  respect  to  precedents. 
With  respect  to  cases  broueht  before  tlie 
court  by  habecu  corpus,  nis  hon.  aad 
learned  Friend  had  overlooked  that  part 
of  the  case,  because  be  was  unable  to 
answer  it,  as  he  had  also  oyerk)oked  the 
argument  as  it  applied  to  criminal  cases. 
He  could  not,  however,  beliefe  that  Uie 
House  of  Commons  had  e?er  acted  on 
the  principle  contended  for  by  his  hon* 
and  learned  Friend.  He  could  find  no 
precedent  to  show  that  they  did  it,  nor 
did  he  think  that  they  did  so;  if  they 
had  ever  done  so  ii  muet  have  been  very 
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rarely  indeed.      It   was    true    that  the 
House  of  Lords  had  committed,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  persons  for  bringing 
actions  for  breach  of  their  privileges ;  and 
in  the  case  of  the  King  v.  Patey,  the 
House  of  Commons  did  it ;  but  in  most 
cases  the  House  never  thought  it  proper 
to   interfere    where   the  privileges  were 
distinctly  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  the  court     He  would  now  quote  a 
case  from  the  argument  of  Lord  Camp- 
bell.    The  sheriff  of  Cornwall  arrested  a 
Member   of  Parliament ;   the  House  of 
Commons  ordered  him  to  be  discharged ; 
the  sheriff  discharged  him.    The  plaintiff 
brought  an  action  against  the  sheriff,  and 
the  sheriff  pleaded  the  order  of  the  House 
of  Commons.     Now,  according  to   the 
argument  of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend, 
that  ought  never  to  have  taken  place,  be- 
cause that  was  submitting  to  the  court  a 
question  of  privilege  of   the   House  of 
Commons.     But  it   was  done,  and  the 
question   was  argued   on  demurrer  and 
judgment  given  by  the  court.    He  would 
refer  to  another  case.    Richard  Cooke,  a 
Member  of  Parliament  in   the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  was  served  with  a  subpoena  out 
of  Chancery  :  the  House  ordered  certain 
Members,  attended  by   the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms,  to  go  to  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  signify  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  that,  by  ancient 
custom,  Members  of  Parliament  were  pri- 
vileged  from  being  served  with  subpoenas, 
and  they  required  the  discharge  of  Mr. 
Cooke,  and  that  upon   future  occasions 
the  like  privilege  might  be  granted   to 
Members,  upon  the  request  of  the  House, 
signified  under  the  Speaker's  hand.    The 
Lord  Chancellor  sent  for  answer  that  he 
knew  of  no  such  privilege  touching  sub- 
poenas, and  would   not   allow  it,  unless 
the  House  showed  that  it  had  been  allowed 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery.    Upon  that  the 
House  directed  a  search  for  precedents. 
Before,  however,  the  report  was  made, 
Parliament  was  dissolved.    That  was  in 
the  26th  of  Elizabeth.    The  case  was  to 
be  found  in  HatselFs  Parliamentary  Pre* 
cedents.     In  fact,  in  all  the  cases  he  had 
looked  into  he  found   no   such  jealousy 
of  submitting  the  privileges  of  the  House 
to  discussion  in  the  courts  of  law  as  had 
lately  been  assumed.    He  should  now  re- 
fer  to  that  part  of  the  argument  of  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend,  in  which  he  said 
that  the   modem    precedents   were    not 
applicable.    In  the  first  place>  he  totally 


denied  the  existence  of  ancient  precedents. 
He  defied  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  to 
produce  any  precedents  before  1840  where 
the  House  of  Commons  had  committed 
the  officers  of  the  Queen's  Beneh  or  the 
sheriff  of  a  county,  for  acting  in  the  or- 
dinary discharge  of  their  duty  in  a  case, 
which  involved  the  privileges  of  that 
House.  Prior  to  that  year  there  was 
not  one  such  precedent  on  the  records 
of  Parliament.  They  might  find  pre- 
cedents of  Che  House  having  committed 
plaintiffs  in  actions,  but  he  defied  bis  boo. 
and  learned  Friend,  or  any  other  stander- 
up  for  privilege,  to  produce  a  precedent 
in  which  the  House  had  procSeeded  to 
commit  a  sheriff  for  executing  officially 
the  legal  process  of  the  courts.  He  would 
now  refer  to  one  case  in  which  the  judges 
were  committed,  and  which  was  generally 
quoted  to  show  the  extraordinary  power  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  meant  thecase 
of  Jay  V.  Topham.  What  was  that  case? 
It  was  an  action  against  the  Sergeant* 
at-Arms,  for  arrest  and  false  imprisoD-i 
ment.  The  Sergeant-at^-Arms  was  charged 
with  having  kept  the  plaintiff  in  custody, 
till  he  paid  30/.  to  get  released.  It  waa 
said  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  not 
sitting  at  the  time.  He  (the  Solicitor- 
General)  had  not  looked  to  see  whether 
that  was  so  or  not ;  but  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  pleaded,  or  attempted  to  plead,  to 
that  action  the  authority  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  plea  was  not  formally 
pleaded — that  appeared  clearly  from  thie 
reports  ot  the  case,  and  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  decided  that  the  plea  in 
that  shape  was  no  answer  to  the  action, 
and  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff. 
What  did  the  House  of  Commons  do  ? 
Six  years  passed  away,  and  nothing  was 
done ;  but  in  the  Convention  Parliament, 
six  years  after  the  judgment,  they  sum- 
moned the  chief  justice  of  the  Queen's 
Bench  and  the  other  surviving  judge,  to 
the  Bar  of  the  House. 

l.ord  7.  Russell :  There  was  no  Parlia* 
ment  in  the  interim ;  it  was  in  James 
2nd*s  reign. 

The  Solicitor  General :  Whether  there 
were  a  Parliament  in  the  mean  time  or  not, 
those  judges  were  summoned  to  the  bar. 
What  did  they  say  ?  The  Chief  J  ustice  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  said  that  the  prtvi-. 
leges  of  the  House  of  Commons  he  knew 
— he  respected  them — they  were  pert  and 
parcel  of^the  law  of  the  land,  and  every 
judge  would  recognise  and  ackaowledgo 
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them;  but  tbat  tiit  plea  wai  inrormally 
pleaded,  and  oti  that  ground,  and  tliat 
alone,  the  court  liad  given  judgment 
against  the  defendant.  What  did  the 
HouH  of  Commons  do  7  Was  ihisa  pre- 
cedent to  be  quoted  on  the  present  oeca- 
BJOn?  They  lent  the  Chief  Justice  (Sir 
Francii  Peroberton)  and  the  other  Judge 
(Mr.  Justice  Jones)  to  Newgate  as  being 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege.  Now, 
there  was  Que  part  of  what  was  staled  b; 
Sir  Francis  Pemberlon  at  the  Bar  of  the 
Honie  which  had  betn  quoted  by  Sir  J, 
Campbell  in  his  argument  before  the 
Queen's  Bench  as  the  opinion  of  a  great 
lawyer.     It  was  this — 

"  We  did  not  (laid  he)  r|i;estion  llic  legality 
of  your  orders,  not  (he  power  of  ihem;  but  the 
great  business  was,  whether  the  Sergeant-al- 
Arms  had  pursued  this  order  of  the  Uousc  of 
CocDmons,  and  Ihal  was  the  thing  pr'^perly 
examinable;  but,  on  the  other  side,  it  nould 
be  a.  monstrous  mischief  lo  the  plaiiiliffs  if 
■uch  a  plea  was  allowed  to  ihejuriidiction,  for 
it  would  be  agreed  on  all  hands  if  Mr,  1  opham 
had  abused  his  authority  and  doiie  any  out- 
rageoDS  thing,  then  it  would  be  recogniiable  by 
the  court." 

Now,  he  (the  Solicitor- General)  be- 
lieved that  was  the  law  as  stated  by  Sir 
Francis  Pemberlon.  He  believed  that  the 
judges  ought  to  recognise  the  warrant  of 
the  Honse  of  Commons  and  give  il  effect ; 
but  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  il  wag 
any  part  of  the  privileges  of  that  House  or 
of  the  constitutional  law  of  this  country 
that  if  any  abuse  in  the  exercise  of  that 
warrant  look  place  the  common  law  courts 
were  not  competent  to  take  cognizance  of 
it.  He  proceeded  now  to  what  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  had  ?nid  of  the  reeent 
precedent!  at  hb  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
had  particularly  challenged  him,  but  ac- 
cording to  his  view  there  were  no  pfeee- 
denis  the  other  way  ;  there  were  no  prece- 
dents for  the  interference  of  llie  House 
with  the  courts  of  law,  or  for  attempting 
lo  deprive  them  of  their  jurisdiction.  He 
did  not,  however,  deny  that  the  House 
might  commit  a  plaintift  for  a  breach  of 
privilege.  What  he  denied  was,  that 
there  were  any  precedents  to  justify  ihem 
in  an  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  courts 
of  law,  or  prevent  parties  from  proceeding 
lo  judgment  in  the  ordinary  course.  To 
come  now  to  the  case  of  "  Burdelt  v. 
Abbott,"  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  said 
that  that  case  was  not  applicable,  and  that 
it  ought  not,  therefore,  lo  govern  the  pre- 
sent case;  and  the  reason,   he  said,  of 


the  House  acting  as  they  did  in  pleading 
in  that  case,  was,  that  the  Attorney, 
general  (Sir  Vicary  Gibbs)  misled  the 
House  by  saying  that  the  courts  would, 
on  being  lold  that  the  committal  was  by 
order  of  the  House,  say  that  they  could  do 
no  more.  He  was  much  mistaken  if  that 
was  a  correct  statement  of  what  Sir  Vicary 
Gibbs  said.  What  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs  did 
say  he  would  read  to  the  House,  and,  as 
he  understood  it,  what  Sir  V.  Gibbs  said 
was  certainly  law  in  his  opinion.  Sir  Vi- 
cary Gibbs  said, — 

"  You  have  the  power  of  committal — you 
are  the  exclusive  judges  of  privilege — you 
voted  Sir  F.  Burdett  guilty  of  a  breach  of  pri- 
vilege—you  sent  Iiim  to  Newgate.  In  my 
opinion  (said  he)  that  eommilmeol  is  binding 
upon  the  courts  uf  law,  ihey  will  give  it  full 
effect." 

But  he  said  moie  ;  he  said — 
"  If  the  parly  is  guilty  of  running  into  bk- 
ceis  in  execution  of  the  warrant  thecourti  will 

inquire  into  it." 

But  if  he  thoughtthat  the  courts  would 
inquire  into  the  excess,  then  he  must  have 
considered  that  they  would  inquire  what 
was  the  extent  of  the  authority ;  one  power 
followed  from  ihe  other,  or  rather  was 
part  of  it.  But  Sir  V.  Gibbs  in  ihe 
course  of  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  Sir  F.  Burdett'a  caae,  in 
1810,  said.— 

"  He  could  '^t  bclJ-ve  that  so  many  able 
and  learned  jt  Igca  were  all  mistaken  about 
their  Juriidifiiin.  and  be  therefore  thought  lluit 
the  privilege  of  that  House  had  been  formally 
recognised  aa  the  Uw  of  the  land.  As  lo  the 
opinions  which  had  been  delivered  by  Sir  P, 
Pemberton  and  Sir  'C.  Jores,  m  the  case  which 
had  been  so  often  alluded  lo,  he  understood 
their  opinions  to  be  entirely  as  lo  the  form  of 
the  plea-  Thty  did  not  deny  that  the  matter 
of  the  pica  would  be  a  complete  derence,  but 
they  conceived  ihnt  the  plea  had  not  been  put 
in  as  the  forni  or  the  law  required.  But  he 
could  not  agree  with  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  Sir  S.  Homilly,  that  the  courts  of  taw 
could  e>er  lake  into  their  consideration  and 
judgment  the  exiilence  of  the  privilege  claimed 
by  the  House.'** 

He  entirely  agreed  with  .Sir  Vicary 
Gibbs.  tic  thought  that  the  judges  were 
bound  to  lake  notice  of  the  privileges  of 
the  House.     Sir  Vicary  Gibbs  went  on  lo 
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of  the  Spetker  and  the  8effetiit-at«niu,  be 
Mt  not  a  dcmbt  but  that  the  judge  on  reading 
the  Speakers  plea  would  refute  to  listen  to  the 
action,  but  be  could  not  leel  the  same  assurance 
as  to  the  plea  of  the  Sergeant,  because  there 
might  be  a  doubt  whether  he  bed  or  had  not 
overstepped  his  lawful  authority  in  the  manner 
of  executing  the  warrant." 

The  officera  and  the  8erg:eant«at-Arm8 
night,  DO  doubt,  oferatep  their  duty,  and 
Ibut  become  amenable  to  the  coarts.  Thia 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Attoroey-general  id 
1810.  Sir  V.  Gibbs  admitted  that  the 
warrant  was  a  legal  and  a  just  one,  and 
eipreaied  bia  coofiction  that  when  the 
court  was  aware  that  ibe  plaintiff  was 
taken  into  custody  by  virtue  of  the  Speak- 
er's warrant,  the  court  would  not  proceed 
with  the  case ;  but  then  he  added,  that  if 
the  Sergeant-at- Arms  or  any  of  the  officers 
of  the  House  of  Commons  bad  been  guilty 
of  excess  io  the  execution  of  their  duly, 
the  court  would  inquire  into  that  point* 
Even  here,  then,  in  this  instance,  it  was 
clear  that  if  any  excess  was  committed,  the 
question  of  the  privilege  of  the  House 
would  come  under  tlie  cognisance  of  the 
court,  which  when  excess  was  complained 
of  would  have  to  inauire  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  power  given  oy  the  warrant.  His 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
Worcester  gave  as  one  reason  why  the 
case  should  not  be  submitted  to  the  courts 
of  law  by  way  of  plea,  that  the  courts  fre- 
quently came  to  diflbrent  condnsions  at 
difTercDt  tioies,  and  that  the  privileges  of 
the  House  should  not  therefore  be  sub- 
mitted to  varying  opinions.  But  he  would 
ask,  in  answer  to  this  objection,  were 
tbefe  DOt  DOW  varying  opinions  in  the 
House  itself  with  respect  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  privileges  which  the  House 
claimed  ?  His  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
said,  that  he  would  not  consent  to  submit 
the  privileges  of  the  House  to  the  fluctua- 
ting opinions  of  the  judges.  He  would  not 
seek  for  support  for  his  argument' from  the 
manner  in  which,  on  former  occasions, 
tbe  privileges  of  the  House  had  been 
abused  ;  but  did  not  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  know  that  it  was  claimed  as  a  pri- 
vilege of  Parliament  to  commit  a  person 
to  Newgate  becatise  he  had  dared  to  fish 
in  a  pond  behind  the  residence  of  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
to  commit  another  for  hunting  in  the 
wanen  of  a  Member.  If  the  decisions  of 
the  court  with  respect  to  the  privilege  of 
Parliament  varied,  so  also  did  the  opinions 


of  the  House,  for  each  a  prirBefe  at  thai 
which  he  alluded  to  would  aearaly  mam  bs 
chuosed.  What,  however,  oouU  be  aaid 
for  the  consistency  of  the  House  oa  kiok- 
ing  at  the  caae  of  1810  ?  What,  agM, 
on  looking  to  the  caae  of  1837,  and  thu 
other  with  followed,  and  in  which  the 
plaintiff  was  the  same  penoD,  when  ui 
one  case  a  plea  was  put  in,  and  in  the 
other  not?  Look  again  at  the  caae  of 
1840,  in  which  also  tbe  daieodaDt  was 
allowed  to  plead ;  and  where^  be  would 
ask,  was  the  coDsisteocy  of  the  Hooaa  of 
Commons  in  now  refusing  to  plead  t  Tbe 
course  which  he  proposed  Co  the  Hooaa  was 
that  which  had  been  supported  by  precedeole 
for  the  last  forty  years,  and  how  then 
could  he  be  blamed  for  recommeoding  it  t 
He  could  not  agree  with  tbe  noble  Lord^ 
the  Member  for  London,  that  it  waa  hi- 
eumbent  on  the  House  before  adopliog 
the  course  which  he  proposed,  ibat  it 
should  rescind  the  reaolntkMis  of  1837. 
How  had  the  noUe  Lord  himself  acted 
with  reference  to  those  resolntiooa?  Tbo 
noble  Lord  was  a  party  to  passing  the  re* 
solutions  in  May,  1837.  In  that  asoDtb, 
an  action  was  oommeaced  egajuat  an  offi- 
cer of  the  House,  and  applicatioa  waa 
made  by  him  for  permission  to  plead.  The 
Attorney-general  of  tbe  dav  ">*^^^"'"^rHtd 
that  the  permission  i^uld  be  giaoted. 
[Viscount  Howkk :  •<  Hear."]  Yea,  and 
tbe  noble  Lord  who  cheered,  and  who 
voted  in  favour  of  tbe  resolutioaa  which 
had  only  iuu  been  passed,  spoke  aod  voted 
in  accordance  with  the  recomneodatioo 
of  the  Attorney-general.  Yet  oow,  the 
noUe  Lord  seemed  to  indicate  that  be  waa 
doing  something  inconsistent  with  the 
resolutions  of  1837,  when,  in  May  of  that 
year,  the  noble  Lord  did  the  very  thing 
whicbt  ID  March,  1843,  the  noble  Lord 
appeared  inclined  to  condemn.  An  hoo. 
Member  bad  justified  the  course  adopted, 
in  the  last  action  of  Mr.  Howard, 
on  the  ground  of  a  charge  of  excess  in 
the  performaoce  of  the  duty  having  beeo 
made.  Now,  did  that  make  any  difierence 
in  the  case  ?  CoM  a  charge  of  excess 
be  heard  before  the  Court  without  at  the 
same  time,  submitting  to  its  decision  the 
legality  of  the  warrant  and  tbe  exteut  Io 
which  It  went,  so  as  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
excess  could  be  shown  ?  It  had  been  aaid 
that  the  House  wasmisled  on  thatoccasioet 
Misled  ?  In  what  way  ?  Who  misled  it  ? 
The  proposition  was  made  by  the  Attor- 
ncy.general.     It  had  the  support  of  the 
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GovernmeQt.  Ckmld  the  noble  Lord,  Iha 
Member  for  London  say  that  he  had  been 
misled  ?  How  could  the  qaestion  of  ex- 
cess be  got  at  but  through  the  question  of 
the  legality  of  the  warrant  ?  The  judge 
must  tell  the  jury  that  the  warrant  autho* 
rised  the  officers  to  do  so  much,  and  no 
more.  It  was  clear»  moreover,  from  the 
pleading  that  the  plaintiff  had  full  power 
and  right  in  the  late  action  of  Mr.  Ho- 
ward, to  call  in  question  the  validity 
of  the  warrant,  but  the  proceeding  of 
1840  followed  the  precedent  of  1837, 
and  how  could  the  House  now  con- 
sistenily  adopt  a  different  course?  He 
submitted  that  the  only  safe  course  was 
the  course  hitherto  pursued.  There  were 
one  or  two  other  observations  on  which  be 
was  desirous  of  making  a  few  remarks.  It 
had  been  said  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  that  there  ought  not  to  be  any  le- 
gislation on  the  subject ;  if  he  meant  that 
it  would  be  impossible  by  legislation  to 
define  the  privileges  of  the  House,  he  en- 
tirely agreed  with  him;  but  he  did  not 
think  that  there  ought  to  be  no  legislation 
on  the  privileges  of  the  House.  His  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  had  been  guilty  of  this 
inconsistency — that  in  the  midst  of  bis 
argument  he  had  said  that  one  of  the  pri- 
vileges a  court  of  law  had  called  in  ques- 
tion had  received  the  sanction  of  no  fewer 
than  three  AcU  of  Parliament.  Thereconld 
be  no  doubt  that  Acts  of  Parliament  bad  fins- 
qnently  been  passed  respecting  the  privi- 
leges of  the  House.  He  would  not  deny  the 
possibility  that  the  (!k>urt  of  Queen's  Bench 
might  decide  against  the  privileges  of  the 
House.  He  would  not  say  that  there  waa 
no  danger  that  this  might  at  some  time  or 
other  1^  the  case,  but  suppose  it  did  in 
this  case,  or  any  other,  decide  against  the 
privileges  of  the  Hoose,  as  in  the  case  of 
*'  Stockdale  and  Hansard,"  why  he  conki 
only  say,  that  the  judges  were  like  other 
men,  fallible,  and  they  might  so  decide 
erroneously.  Nay,  take  it  for  granted 
that  there  might  be  a  wish  on  the  part  of 
the  courts  to  interfere  with  the  privilege 
of  the  House,  and  that  an  ilUfeeiiag  were 
entertained  against  them.  What,  then, 
was  the  course  whkh  should  be  pursued  ? 
The  constitution  recognized  no  hostility  be- 
tween its  component  parts.  Tbeoonstito- 
tion  took  it  for  granted  that  the  House  of 
Commons  would  fairly  and  properly  per- 
form its  functbns,  and  it  did  not  contem- 
plate any  hostility  between  that  and  the 
other  parts  of  which  it  was  composed.  Bat 


then  it  also  ainmied  the  tame  with  n||wA 
to  the  conrts  of  law.  It  aasnoied  that 
they  would  adosinistef  jnstKe  aeeofding 
to  the  laws  and  reoognised  their  power  a» 
a  cofdponent  part  of  itself.  If  the  deri- 
sions of  the  highest  judicial  tribunals 
should  make  against  the  privileges  of  that 
House,  there  was  no  other  mode  of  avoid.t 
ing  the  colliskHi  into  whieh  the  House  and 
the  courts  of  law  would  then  be  bioaght 
than  by  legislation.  Legisbtive  iBfarnr. 
ence  was  the  only  means  which  eoaM  be  m* 
sorted  to,  as  the  evil  could  not  be  timedied 
by  calling  to  the  Bar  of  the  House  aad 
committing  the  oflfeen  and  judges  of  tiie 
courts,  as  such  a  proceeding  would  be  a 
violent  interference  with  the  administnu 
tion  of  the  law.  With  regard  to  the  pre- 
cedents of  the  Courts  of  Ciuweefy  aod 
common  law,  be  dkl  not  think  dHU  a 
questmn  of  this  sort  waa  at  all  to  be  dU# 
cided  by  a  reibrence  to  those  coarta.  His 
opinkm  was,  that  the  House  of  Cosamona 
possessed  gteal  power  and  great  privilegea, 
and  ought  to  be  asota  a  judge  of  time 
privileges  than  either  the  Court  of  Chaa- 
eery  or  the  eonrta  of  eommoa  hw.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Lswae  refenad  to  the 
exclusive  jurisdietMHi  possessed  by  the  Be* 
clesiaatfcal  and  Admiralty  eourta  and  the 
Court  of  Session ;  but  he  waa  at  a  lees  to 
know  where  his  hon.  Friend  eoold  iad  i 
precedent  for  aa^^ing  thai  no  actioa 
could  be  broaght  m  the  coarta  of  oott* 
non  law  involving  the  jnrisdfcstian  of  tha 
other  courts  f  He  (tte  SoUeitoiig^ 
ueral)  apprehended  that  an  actioa  migibt 
be  bioogbt  against  any  person  iotheeerw 
vice  of  the  Eocleaiastieal  or  Admiralty 
Courts,  if  guilty  of  aay  axcess  or  impn^ 
priety,  in  tha  Court  of  Qacen'a  Beaah ; 
and  he  knew  of  no  preeedant  whseh  mx^ 
eluded  the  courts  of  law  firom  aoasideiiac 
in  like  manner  the  privileges  of  the  Bouaa 
of  Commona.  The  hon.  aad  leasaed 
Member  for  Woraaater  dwelt  much  upon 
the  Court  of  Chaaaery  atopping  pwiaaadl 
logs;  and  aaensed  to  aasuaw  tkas  the 
Hoose  might  eoastilata  aoase  eeaasktae 
whieh  waa  to  deeida  whether  ihera  bad  or 
had  not  been  an  eieass  oomBsitted  intlw 
exeeuting  of  Aa  warsaat,  aad  that  tiMt 
oomasittee  was  to  aompeoaata  tha  Wty. 
But  ha  did  Bot  slate  what  he  woald  do 
with  the  action.  The  aathNi  would  fo  an 
all  the  tiflse.  They  urigbt  afpajatm^aas- 
mittee,  bat  that  would  not  ate  tha  aatioa. 
The  Coart  of  Cbanaary,  eaid  his  haa.  aad 
learned  Fmai,  aught  atop  it»  aad  ao 
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doabt  it  would  in  one  lense.    What  was 
the  jurisdiction  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  ? 
The  great  object  and  intent  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  wai,  that  it  should  modify 
the  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  law  by 
restraining  parties  from  pressing  their  legal 
remedy  too  far.    They  could  issue  a  writ 
of  injunction,  which  upon  being  served  on 
the  party  would  prevent  him  from  proceed- 
ing with  his  action  at  law.     [An  hon. 
Member :  "  How  ?"]    That  was  the  ques- 
tion he  was  about  to  ask  his  hon.  Friend. 
They  would  do  so*  not  by  committing  the 
judges,  or  by  summoning  the  judges  or 
officers  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
before  them.    No ;  the  Court  of  Chancery 
operated  in  thb  way  —  it  exercised   its 
jurisdiction  by  committing    the   plaintiff 
who  brought  the  action.  But  if  the  House 
committed  the  plaintiff  in  this  case — if  it 
committed  Mr.  Howard  to-morrow— did 
bis  hon.  and  learned  Friend  suppose  that 
he  could  thereby  stop  the  action  ?   If  they 
treated  the  plaintiff  in  this  case  exactly  as 
they  treated  Stockdale,  whom  they  sent 
to  Newgate,  the  result  would  be  the  same, 
they  could  not  stop  the  action.   There  was 
a  great  and  important  difference  between 
the  power  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  and 
that  of  the  House  of  Commons.    First,  as 
to  its  effectiveness,  the  Court  of  Chancery 
had  the  power  of  committing  for  life.  And 
the  House  of  Lords  had  greater  power 
of  committal  than  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.   It  might  be  that  the  House  of 
Commons  ought  to  have  greater  powers, 
but  that  was  not  the  question;  they  should 
deal  with  the  powers  of  the  House  of 
Commons  as  they  found  them,  and  at  this 
moment  they  had  not  the  power  of  com- 
mitting beyond  the  term  of  the  present 
Session,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time 
the    person    committed;  would    be    dis- 
charged.    During  the  recess  it  had  no 
power  at  all  over  him,  it  could  not  arrest 
him,  it  could  not  interfere  with  him  in  any 
manner.     How  different  was  the  power  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  could  com- 
mit all  the  year  round,  could  arrest  at  any 
time,  and  could  imprison  the  party  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  unless  he  obeyed  their 
orders!    They  must  see  and  understand 
what  the  existing  power  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was;  and  if  they  had  done  him 
the  honour  to  follow  him  through  the  va- 
rious  steps  of  this  proceeding,  he  was  sure 
they  must  adroit,  that  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible  with  its  persent  power  to  stop  an 
action  at  law.     He  did  not  agree  with  bis 


hon.  and  learned  Friend,  either,  that  there 
was  any  similarity  between  this  case  tnd 
the  Court  of  Chancery  exerc'sing  its  juris* 
diction  in  defence  of  its  ofiBcers  where  mn 
injury  had  been  done.  The  Court  of  Chan- 
cery acted  as  a  court  exercising  its  power 
by  issuing  the  ordinary  writs  of  the  Crown, 
and  for  its  own  suitors.    It  served  ita 
injunction  and  prevented  the  party  from 
proceeding  in  his  action.     But  the  Hoate 
of  Commons  had  no  such  power.   Neither 
could  be  agree  that  it  was  possible  to  draw 
a  distinction  between  the  cases  of  **  Bar* 
dett  V.  Abbott,**  **  Stockdale  t;.  Hansard," 
or  the  last  action  of  **  Howard  v.  Oosiet,'' 
and  between  those  cases  and  the  present. 
The  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell) concurred 
with  him  the  (Solicitor-general)  in  propoe- 
ing  to  plead,  but  said  they  ought  to  call 
Mr.  Howard  to  the  bar  for  the  purpose  of 
questioning  him.  With  what  object  did  the 
noble  Lord  propose  to  take  that  courM  f 
The  House  ought  to  know  that.  Did  he  pro- 
pose to  ask  Mr.  Howard  why  he  brought 
this  action  ? — and,  if  so,  what  would  the 
noble  Lord  suggest  in  the  event  of  Mr. 
Howard  replying,  that  he  brought  it  be- 
cause he  conceived  that  Sir  W.  Gotset 
had  no  right  to  arrest  him  under  the  war- 
rant of  the  House  ?  Would  the  noble  Lord 
commit  Mr.  Howard  to  Newgate  ?    Or, 
suppose  he  should  say  that  the  action  was 
brought  for  an  excess  of  authority  by  the 
officers,  would  he  dismiss  him  from  the  Bar, 
telling  him  that  he  was  guilty  of  no  breach 
of  the  privileges  of  the  House,  and  that 
anybody  might  bring  an  action  for  an 
excess  in  the  execution  of  the  warrants  of 
the   House?    Suppose,  again,  that  Mr. 
Howard  would  not  tell  his  object,  would 
the  noble  Lord  commit  him  ?    Would  he 
release  in  the  one  case,  and  commit  in  the 
other — or  whatever  Mr.  Howard's  answer 
was,  was  he  prepared  to  commit  him  ?    If 
such  was  the  noble  Lord's  intention  or 
object,  he  should  state  at  once  that  be 
wanted,  not  to  interrogate,  but  to  commit 
him,  at  the  same  time  that  he  allowed 
the  officer  to  plead,  a  course  to  which  be 
the  (Solicitor-General)  was  decidedly  op* 
posite.      As  regarded  the  present  state 
of  the  proceedings,   they  could  not  tdl 
what  the  party  meant  to  do ;  but  if  Mr. 
Howard  were  to  say,  now  at  the  Bar, 
what    he    wrote    to    the    hon.   Member 
for   Finsbury    on    a  former  occasien^— 
namely,  that  he   was  not  bringing  tbie 
action  to  call  in  question  the  Speakcr*a 
warrant,  but  for  excess,  then  woaM  the 
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embarrassment  of  the  House  be  increased, 
inasmuch  as  they  must  adopt  one  of  two 
courses  —  either  dismiss  him  from  the 
Bar,  and  thereby  admit  that  in  no  case 
whatever  would  they  commit  in  an  action 
for  excess,  or  else  commit  him  for  bringing 
his  action,  although  they  had  not  done  so 
in  the  case  of  this  very  plaintiff  in  1840 — 
but  had  privileged  those  officers  to  plead 
to  the  action  then  brought  by  him.  On 
these  grounds  he  objected  to  the  noble 
Lord's  proposition,  and  should  vote  against 
it,  and  he  called  on  the  House  to  vote  for 
the  resolution  which  he  had  proposed  to 
them,  and  which  was  not  only  consistent 
with  prudence,  but  which  was  the  only 
legal  and  constitutional  course  which  the 
House  could  adopt. 

Viscount  Hofvick  said,  though  he  did 
not  possess  the  legal  knowledge  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  who  had  just  spoken, 
he  would  nevertheless  venture  to  point  out 
the  gross  inconsistency  into  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  had  fallen,  and  to 
protest  against  the  course  the  House  was 
about  to  adopt.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  at  the  commencement  of  his 
s{)eech,  had  said  that  he  adhered  to  every 
word  of  the  resolution  of  1837. 

The  Solicitor- General  assured  the  noble 
Lord,  that  he  said  nothing  about  the  reso- 
lutions of  1837,  till  he  came  to  address 
himself  to  the  argument  of  the  noble  Lord 
opposite,  that  the  House  ought  to  rescind 
those  resolutions  before  it  proceeded  with 
that  which  he  (the  Solicitor-General)  had 
recommended. 

Viscount  HoTvick  would  ask  whether  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  did  not  say, 
that  the  House  was  the  sole  judge  of  its 
own  privileges,  and  that  it  rested  with  the 
House,  and  not  with  the  courts  of  law  to 
determine  what  those  privileges  were.  The 
resolution  of  1837  sated,  that 

*^  By  the  law  and  usage  of  Parliament,  this 
House  has  the  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction 
to  determine  upon  the  existence  and  extent  of 
its  privileges,  and  that  the  institution  or  pro- 
secution of  any  action,  suit,  or  other  proceed- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  into  dis- 
cussion or  decision,  before  any  court  or  tribunal 
elsewhere  than  in  Parliament,  is  a  high  breach 
of  such  privilege." 

And  yet  the  whole  speech  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  was  an  elaborate 
argument  to  prove  that  the  House  might, 
indeed  of  right,  be  the  judges  of  their 
own  privileges,  but  that  whatever  might 
be  their  right,  was  quite  immaterial,  for 
that  they  had  no  means  of  enforcing  their 
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right,  but  must  ultimately  depend  upon 
the  courts  of  law,  since  against  those 
courts  the  House  had  no  power  to  strug- 
gle. The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's 
argument  was,  that  if  the  House  re- 
fused to  plead,  they  would  not  be  able  to 
maintain  their  own  privileges,  and  that  if 
the  House  did  plead,  they  had  no  assurance 
that  the  courts  of  law  would  not  decide 
against  the  House.  However  clear  might 
be  the  law,  although  the  precedents  were 
constant  and  unimrm,  and  although  the 
privileges  were  certain,  they  had  no  as- 
surance that  the  courts  of  law  would  not 
decide  against  them ;  and  if  they  did,  what 
remedy  had  the  House  !  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  said  the  House  was 
equally  powerless  to  resist  the  judgment 
of  the  courts  of  law  as  it  was  to  resist 
pleading  to  the  action ;  that  they  had  only 
to  take  the  case  by  writ  of  error  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  or  to  get  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  clear  up  the  difficulty.  Either, 
therefore,  in  their  appellate  capacity,  or  in 
their  legislative  position,  the  House  of 
Lords  were  to  be  the  sole  judges  of  the 
privileges  of  the  Commons.  That  was  the 
result  of  the  argument  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman ;  and  if  this  were  the 
true  state  of  the  case,  let  them  lose  no 
time  in  expunging  the  resolution  of  1837 
from  their  journals.  The  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Gentleman  turned  round  upon  him 
(Viscount  Howick),  and  said, — 

"  What  a  gross  inconsistency  it  was  in  you, 
in  that  year  immediately  after  those  resolutions 
were  passed,  to  support  the  motion  for  plead- 
ing to  the  action  then  brought  ?  Was  there 
ever  such  gross  inconsistency  ! " 

He  admitted  that  he,  in  common  with 
other  unlearned  Members,  did  commit 
what  he  now  thought  was  a  great  mis- 
take upon  that  occasion,  by  bowine  to 
legal  authority.  He  had  agreed  to  plead 
on  the  express  assurance  that  the  only 
effect  of  pleading  would  be  not  to  acknow- 
ledge the  jurisdiction  of  the  law  courts 
but  to  give  those  courts  information  in  the 
only  technical  and  proper  way  the  House 
could  give  that  information,  that  this  was  a 
case  of  privilege  of  Parliament.  Upon  the 
faith  of  that  assurance,  which  was  made  to 
the  House  in  the  most  positive  manner  by 
Gentlemen  of  the  legal  profession,  he  assent- 
ed to  the  course  which  had  been  adopted, 
but  he  must  say,  that  the  experience  he  had 
received,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
House  had  been  punished,  were  rery  good 
lessons  to  him  not  to  be  a  party  to  taking 
the  same  step  again.    Hie  moment  they 
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bad  pleaded,  when  contrary  to  what  they 
had  been  taught  to  expect,  there  was  an 
adverse  decision,  and  it  was  a  auestion 
whether  it  ought  not  to  be  resisted.  The 
legal  gentlemen  turned  round  upon  them 
and  exclaimed,— 

"  What  inconsistency ;  yoo  have  asked  for 
the  decision  of  the  courts  of  law,  and  because 
that  decision  is  against  you,  you  will  not  abide 
by  it ;  whate? er  you  may  do  in  any  other  case, 
you  can  do  nothing  in  this ;  Mr.  Stockdale 
must  pocket  the  damages.*' 

He  thought,  that  if  the  House  had  from 
the  first  mfdntained  its  privileges,  it  would 
have  been  in  a  better  position;  he  had 
disapproved  of  the  bill  of  his  noble  Friend 
near  him ;  he  had  always  been  guided  by 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  near  him  (Sir 
T.  Wilde),  whose  judgment  seemed  to  him 
to  have  been  uniformly  right,  and  who  had 
been  consistent  throughout  die  whole  pro- 
ceeding ;  and  he  was  the  only  Gentleman 
in  that  House  of  whom  he  could  venture 
to  say  so  much.  He,  for  one,  was  not 
prepared  again  to  commit  the  same  mis- 
take which  the  House  had  then  commit- 
ted. Then  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man asked, — 

'*  What  do  you  propose  to  do  if  you  call 
Mr.  Howard  to  the  bar?** 

He  had  had  no  opportiinitv  of  ascertain- 
ing the  views  of  his  noble  Friend,  but  he 
did  not  suppose  that  in  proposing  to  call 
Howard  to  the  bar,  he  intended  to  ask 
any  questions,  to  which  impertinent  an- 
swers might  be  given.  If  Howard  were 
called  to  the  bar,  he  supposed  the  Speaker 
would  be  directed  to  inform  him  that  the 
commencement  of  his  action  was  a  breach  of 
privilege,  and  that  if  he  continued  it,  it 
would  be  at  his  peril,  and  he  should  be 
punished.  He  would  not  follow  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  through  his  elabo. 
rate  argument,  adduced  to  show,  that  the 
House  had  no  power  to  maintain  its  pri- 
vileges, but  that  they  must  acquiesce  in  the 
decision  of  the  courts  of  law.  If  that  argu- 
ment were  well  founded,  he  said  again, 
the  House  ought  at  once  to  rescind  its 
resolutions  on  the  subject  of  the  propriety 
of  that  course.  He  for  one  was  not  con- 
vinced, for  this  simple  reason,  that  he  be* 
lieved  the  House  possessed  for  the  defence 
of  its  privileges  exactly  the  same  power 
which  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  and  many  other  courts  pos* 
sensed,  which  they  found  effec  •  tad 
which  i\w  HouMi  ittielf  in  forme 
found  amply  sutKcient  fur  the 


its  rigfati.  The  poweir  he  refamd  U  w 
of  oommitmrat,  which  he  was  persaadei*  if 
resolute!?  eieeutedy  was  perfectly  adeqnaH 
to  the  ctefenee  of  their  privilegee.  Tlie 
hon.  and  learned  Member  had  diawa  a 
distinction,  and  said  the  Court  of  Chancery 
could  commit  §or  life,  and  the  Heuaeooiild 
only  commit  for  a  session.  That  was  ime ; 
but  the  hon.  and  learned  GentiettuA,  or 
at  least  the  advisers  of  the  Crown,  had  the 
power  of  determining  the  length  of  Ibe 
Session,  and,  therefore,  of  the  time  dnriag 
which  refractory  persons  might  he  eoa- 
iined.  Hon.  Members  did  not,  be  hoped* 
suppose  that  he  wished  the  hon.  and 
learned  Cientleman  to  inflict  upon  then 
such  a  hardship  as  to  keep  Parlianeot 
continuously  sitting— far  from  it.  Bttt 
if  it  were  necessary  to  maintain  the 
privileges  of  the  House,  he  appiehended 
there  would  be  nothing  at  all  uneooatita- 
iional  in  giving  Parliament  the  ordinary 
period  of  relaxation  by  means  of  a^joum- 
ments,  instead  of  prorogations.  That  was 
a  simple  course  to  be  paraued  with  any 
person  who  was  inclined  to  harass  the 
officers  of  the  House  with  vexatious  actaooi^ 
and  the  power  of  the  Houae  woald  then  be 
found  to  differ  little  from  that  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  The  difference  was 
not  in  the  power,  but  in  the  resolution 
with  which  it  was  exercised.  It  was  because 
the  House  had  shown  that  it  was  not  pre- 
pared  to  carry  matters  through  with  a 
determined  spirit,  that  its  anthority  had 
been  braved.  If  they  had  acted  in  a  dif- 
ferent spirit,  they  would  hate  heaid 
nothing  of  this  action.  Even  now,  if  they 
exercised  the  powers  they  possessed,  he 
was  |)crsuailed  they  would  suooecd  in 
maintaining  the  privileges  which  they 
possessed,  not  for  their  own  benefit,  bat 
for  the  advantage  of  the  country.  He 
would  only  add,  that  by  the  resolution 
they  were  now  about  to  adopt  they 
would  place  the  whole  of  their  privileMs 
at  the  mercy  of  the  House  of  LordsL  Tne 
admission  of  a  power  in  the  House  of 
Lords  to  deny  them  any  privilege  which 
they  might  hereafter  fincf  necessary  for  the 
due  discharge  of  their  functions,  would  be 
the  consequence  of  the  fatal  weakacea  of 
that  night. 

Mr.  r.  DuncamU  said*  no  one  who  re- 
collected tlie  debates  of  1840  on  ihiasoh- 
ject,  but  must  deeply  regret  tluit  this  qnea- 
tion  should  be  re-op«'n^  on  the  pffcaent 
ooca^>'^'*  >"d  by  a  party  from  whom  they 
hai'  *n  expect  it — be  aueaal  the 

p  'fhe  first  «     •— 
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House  would  recollect,  took  place  io  1886. 
There  had  been  four  actions  against  Mr. 
Hansard,  and  now  two  against  Sir  W. 
Oos»et.  The  first  action  took  its  course ; 
no  cognizance  was  taken  of  it,  and  the 
jury  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  found 
a  rerdict  for  the  defendant.  In  1837, 
Stockdale  brought  a  fresh  action  against 
Mr.  Hansard^  and  on  a  petition  presented 
to  the  House  from  Mr.  Hansard  by  the 
noble  Lord  near  hiro^  the  House  came  to 
a  resolution  that  this  action  was  a  high 
breach  of  privilege.  Witliin  eight  days 
after  that,  in  the  face  of  that  resolution, 
the  Attorney-general  was  instructed  to 
plead,  and  the  House  was  assured  that  the 
Terdict  would  be  in  its  favour ;  but  it  was 
no  such  thing,  and  the  House  was  obliged 
to  pay  the  damages.  Immediately  after 
that  another  action  was  commenced, 
''  Polack  t;.  Hansard,"  which  was  brought 
by  an  attorney  named  Shaw.  Polack  was 
summoned  to  the  Bar  of  the  House,  and 
then  assured  the  House  that  the  action 
had  been  brought  without  his  sanction,  and 
that  it  should  cease,  on  which  a(>ology  he 
was  discharged.  In  1839,  Stockdale 
brought  another  action  against  Mr.  Han- 
sard. Mr.  Hansard  complained  as  before, 
and  was  referred  to  the  resolution  of  the 
House  which  had  been  read.  A  proroga- 
tion  soon  after  took  place,  the  action  pro- 
ceeded and  went  against  the  defendant, 
and  damages  were  assessed  against  Mr. 
Hansard  at  600/.  Parliament  was  called 
together  in  a  hurry  in  consequence,  and 
the  sherifls  kept  the  money  till  the  House 
of  (Emmons  met  to  see  what  was  to  be 
done.  The  sheriffs  and  all  the  parties 
concerned  were  immediately  served  with  a 
i,oj)y  of  the  resolution  which  the  House 
had  previously  come  to.  It  was  then  no- 
tified to  the  House  that  this  had  not 
stopped  the  proceedings— that  the  money 
miiRt  still  be  paid,  and  that  Mr.  Hansard's 
gooils  were  even  seized  in  execution.  The 
House  then  ordered  Stockdale  and  Howard, 
his  attorney,  to  its  bar.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  said,  if  called  to  the  Bar  of  the 
House,  Howard  would  maintain  a  per- 
fect silence ;  but  what  had  he  done  on  that 
occasion  ?  He  was  then  asked,  «'  Are  you 
the  attorney  of  Mr.  Stockdale  ?"  He  said, 
**  Yes."  "  Have  you  received  a  copy  of 
the  resolution  of  the  House  ?*'  He  said* 
*'  Yes."  "  Are  you  aware  that  you  are 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House  in  continuing  this  action  }'*  He 
SMid,  "  I  was  not  aware  of  it  till  1  received 
a  copy  of  that  resolution ;"  and  he  stated 


this,  that  if  he  had  by  his  conduct  incurred 
the  censure  of  the  House,  be  most  deeply 
and  honestly  regretted  it.  The  Attorney- 
general  immediately  moved  that  Mr, 
Howard  should  be  discharged,  having  ex- 
pressed his  contrition.  When  this  action 
had  been  settled,  and  the  600/.  paid, 
Howard  then  brought  another  action,  for 
Stfwkdale,  notwithstanding  the  expression 
of  his  former  contrition,  and  he,  his  son, 
and  clerk,  were  again  summoned  to  the 
Bur  of  the  House.  He  then  stated,  that 
he  had  been  pledged  to  Mr.  Stoqkdale  to 
protect  his  interests,  that  he  had  con- 
sulted high  legal  authority,  and  that,  as 
an  attorney  of  the  court,  he  was  bound 
by  his  oath  to  bring  the  action.  That  was 
his  justification  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of 
what  appeared  to  be  a  breach  of  good 
fiiith,  and  the  House  had  committed  him, 
and  also  Stockdale,  to  Newgate.  When 
this  fourth  action  had  been  commenced, 
then  the  House  began  to  see  the  necessity 
of  doing  something,  and  the  Printed  Papen 
Bill  was  introduced.  In  this  bill  (the 
Printed  Papers  Bill),  as  introduced  into 
the  House  by  the  noble  Lord,  there  was  a 
clause  putting  an  end  to  all  actions  pend- 
ing, or  that  might  arise,  in  respect  of 
any  alleged  trespass  in  execution  of  the 
Speaker's  warrant.  Howard  had  at  that 
time  commenced  his  action.  The  bill  went 
to  the  House  of  Lorda.  The  Lcurds  sent  it 
back  with  the  dause  struck  oat.  Then 
came  the  question,  whether  they  should 
agree  to  the  Lord's  amendment,  which  re- 
jected the  clause  eztioguishing  the  pend- 
ing actions.  It  was  then  that  Mr.  Howard 
wrote  his  letter,  and,  having  read  it  at  the 
time  and  referred  to  it  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  it  would  be  do  breach  of  fiuth,  on 
his  part,  if  he  now  communicated  its  con- 
tents, llie  letter  was  dated  from  ''  New- 
gate, 12th  March,  1840."  It  ^ated,  that 
the  action  brough  against  Captain  Gosaett, 
was  for  exceeding  his  duty  in  executing 
the  Speaker's  warrant,  ana  it  went  on  to 
say,  that  if  he  had  not  avoided  being  served 
with  a  copy  of  the  writ,  the  declaration 
would  have  been  delivered  and  the  caoae 
of  action  made  known.  It  then  entreated 
the  opposition  of  Members  to  the  aeoood 
clause  of  the  bill,  more  particularly  be- 
cause, as  the  letter  said,  it  woold  have  the 
effect  of  depriving  Howard  of' his  legal 
right  to  commence  an  action.  If,  it  added, 
Captain  Goeeett  had  not  exceeded  hie  l^gal 
authority,  he  would  have  his  remedy;  if 
be  had»  the  House  by  aasentiog  to  this 
clause  would  be  oiakiog  an  ex  poitfaciQ 
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law  to  Howard's  injury.    The  Attomey- 
general  received  one  or  these  letters,  and 
the  argument  that  the  enactment  of  this 
clause  would  operate  as  an  ex  past  facto 
law  against  Howard  was  used  successfully 
in  the  course  of  the  debate.    He  did  say, 
therefore,  that  the  House,  and  especially 
those  Members  who  had  voted  against  this 
clause,  had  been  misled.    They  had  been 
induced  to  suppose  that  no  other  action 
would  be  brought.     This  action  had  been 
commenced  despite  the  conviction  enter- 
tained to  the  contrary,  and  he  did  say  that 
the  authority  of  the  house  itself  had  been 
questioned  by  the  proceeding.     In  point 
of  fact  the  action  had  nothing  to  do  with 
excess  of  duty.     It  was  brought  for  carry- 
ing Howard  to  Newgate,    and  Howard 
must  have  known  when  he  brought  it  that 
he  was  not  justified,  and  that  altogether 
the  proceeding  was  an  unjustifiable  and 
wanton  defiance  of  their  authority.     Not 
regretting  the  course  he  had  taken  on  the 
previous  occasion,    he  (Mr.   Duncombe) 
thought  that  this  question  was  totally  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  publication.     In  conjunc- 
tion with  many  others,  he  had  maintained 
that  their  servant  had  no  power  to  libel 
any  individual,  and  that  if  an  individual 
were  so  libelled,  he  was  fully  justified  in 
going  to  a  court  of  law  for  redress.    That 
was  the  opinion   of  a  minority  in   that 
House  three  years  since,  which  minority, 
in  point  of  fisict,  succeeded,  because  they 
were  backed    by  public  opinion.     That 
same  public  opinion,  however,  which  then 
assisted  that  minority  would  now*  he  felt 
convinced,  sanction  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  in  its  exercise  of  the  power  of  Cf»m« 
mitment.    That  power  was,  indeed,  essen- 
tial to  the  authority  of  the  House.     They 
gave  their  committees  power  to  send  for 
persons,  papers,  and  records.    If  they  were 
not  to  have  the  power  of  commitment, 
how  were  they  to  obtain  the  attendance 
of  those  persons  with  the  papers  and  re- 
cords they  might  require?    If  they  were 
not  to  exercise  that  power — why  should 
not  the  sheriflFs,  whom  they  incarcerated 
some  years  back,  bring  their  actions  for 
the  recovery  of  damages  from  the  House  ? 
Why  should  not  those  other  |)ersons  who 
were  last  year  reported  by  the   election 
committee  for  prevarication,  and  held  in 
custody  by  the   House — why  should  not 
they  bring  their  actions?  In  fact,  if  the 
House  did  not  make  a  stand,  there  might 
be  no  end   to  actions  of  this  sort.     He 
should  vote,  therefore,  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  for  the  motion  of  the  noUe  Lord ; 
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and,  even  if  the  Hoose  at  last  deteminai 
to  plead,  he  did  hope,  before  doing  ao^ 
they  would  bring  Howard  to  their  Mr» 
and  hear  if  he  had  not  the  same  submit* 
sion  to  make,  which  he  was  quite  rmdj 
to  make  on  the  occasion  when  lie  last  ap» 
peared  before  them,  and  which,  p^apt, 
might  save  moch  future  troaUe  and  ex- 
pense. 

Sir  IL  H,  Inglis  asked  why,  if  the  noble 
Lord  were  dissatisfied  with  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  lie  did  not 
carry  the  iudgment  further.  His  not  doing 
so  showed  tbit  he  and  those  who  tfaeo 
conducted  the  affiurs  of  the  countiy  con* 
curred  in  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bendi,  and  that  it  must  be 
upheld.  It  could  not  now  be  contested 
when  it  was  not  contested  in  the  legal  and 
constitutional  form.  If  there  was  anj 
offence  against  the  House  the  ofienoe  was 
on  the  part  of  those  who  gave  the  judg- 
ment, and  not  on  the  part  of  those  who 
carri^  it  into  execution.  Unless  the 
House  were  prepared  to  conunit  the  judges 
he  could  not  but  think  that  the  cooiae 
which  his  hon.  Friend  now  proposed  was 
the  most  consistent  and  safest  course,  and 
one  which  the  general  feeling  of  the  coun- 
try would  support.  Unless  prepared  to 
state  that  the  privileges  of  this  House  were 
to  outride  the  powers  of  the  courts  of  law, 
they  had  hotter  take  the  advice  given  bj 
the  Solicitor-general.  For  these  reasooa  hie 
should  support  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman's motion. 

Mr.  Hardy  stated,  that,  he  was  anxioas 
to  say  a  few  words  to  explain,  why  though 
as  much  an  advocate  for  the  just  privilege 
of  the  House  as  any  other  Member,  he 
should  vote  for  the  motion  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Solicitor-generaL 
The  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Sunder. 
land  bad  accused  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  of  inconsistency  in  professing  him- 
self an  advocate  for  the  privileges  of  the 
House,  and  yet  proposing  that  the  officer 
should  plead  to  the  action,  and  thus  pro- 
bablv  bring  those  privileges  into  disens- 
sion  by  the  Houseof  Lords.  He  ( Mr.  Hard  j) 
thought  this  a  much  more  consistent  coarse 
than  that  recommended  by  the  noble  Lord 
which  was  not  to  plead,  but  to  commit  the 
attorney  for  bringing  the  action.  In  spile 
of  such  commitment,  the  action  weald 
proceed  ;  and  there  being  no  plea,  lodg- 
ment by  default  would  be  obtained,  and 
the  officers  would  be  fixed  with  coats 
which  were  probably  all  that  the  attorney 
cared  for.   Actions  might  be  brooghl  near 
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the  close  of  the  Session ,  and  if  the  indi- 
viduals bringing  them  were  to  be  impri- 
soned that  imprisonment  must  soon  termi- 
nate; and  yet  the  actions  for  want  of 
pleas  must  go  on,  and  carry  judgment  by 
default,  and  of  course  costs.  Surely,  it 
was  more  dignified  in  the  House  to  per- 
mit its  privileges  to  be  pleaded  before  a 
court  of  law,  than  thus  to  be  made  a 
profit  of  by  tricking  practitioners,  and  io« 
cur  the  inconsistency  of  imprisoning  the 
attorney,  and  yet  permitting  his  suit  to  go 
on  to  a  successful  issue.  But  it  was  pos- 
sible that  the  privilege  contended  for  might 
be  indisputable,  and  yet  there  might  be 
illegality  or  excess  in  the  conduct  of 
those  who  acted  under  the  authority  of  it, 
and  was  the  party  to  have  no  remedy  for 
such  a  wrong  ?  All  who  had  read  no  more 
of  law  than  Blackstone's  Commentaries, 
must  know  that  it  was  the  boast  of  the  law 
of  England,  that  there  was  no  wrong 
without  a  remedy,  yet  unless  the  party 
injured  could  bring  his  action  for  such 
illegality  or  excess  as  that  alluded  to  this 
maxim  would  be  falsified.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Worcester  suggested 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  deter- 
mine on  the  compensation  which  the  party 
suffering  should  receive,  but  whatdepend- 
ance  would  he  place  on  a  committee  being 
appointed,  or  if  appointed  on  its  granting 
him  redress  such  as  he  could  claim  at  the 
hands  of  a  jury  ?  The  House  might  de- 
pend upon  it  that  they  could  not  long 
retain  any  privilege  in  the  practical  exer- 
cise of  which  they  failed  to  secure  the 
sympathies  of  the  people,  and  of  no  wrongs 
were  the  people  more  justly  jealous  than 
of  those  committed  under  the  guise  of 
authority.  A  great  distinction  should  be 
made  between  the  conduct  of  a  party  who 
Kbught  redress  for  undoubted  wrong,  and 
one  who  brought  an  action  gratuitously 
for  the  purpose  of  disputing  the  authority 
of  the  House.  The  latter  would  deserve 
to  be  committed,  the  former  ought  to  be 
assisted. 

The  House  then  divided,  on  the  ques- 
tion that  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
stand  part  of  the  question: — Ayesl57; 
Noes  84  :— Majority  73. 

List  of  the  Ates. 


Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Acland,  T.  D. 
A'Court,  Capt. 
Acton,  CoL 
Adare,  Visct. 


Ainswortb,  P. 
Antrobus,  £. 
Archdall,  Capt.  M. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Baringi  hon.  W.  B* 


'Barringjtonj  Visot. 
Baskerville,  T.  B.  M. 
Beotinck,  Lord  G. 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Blakemore,  R. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Borthwicky  P. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Broadley,  H. 
Broad  woody  H. 
Brownrig^y  J.  S. 
Bruce,  Lord  £. 
Bruce,  C.  L.  C. 
Buckley,  E. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Bunbury,  T. 
BurrougheSy  H.  N. 
Cardell,  £. 
Chelsea,  Visct. 
Cliolroondeley,  hn.  H. 
ChrisUe,  W.  D, 
Christopher,  R.  A. 
Chute,  W.  L.  W. 
Clayton,  R.  R. 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 
CUve,  hon.  R.  EI. 
Colvile,  C.  R. 
Corry,  rt«  hoo.  H. 
Cripps,  W. 
Darner,  hon.  Col. 
Darby,  G. 
Davies,  D.  A.  S. 
Deoiflon.  £.  B. 
Dickinson,  F.  H. 
Douglas,  Sir  H. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  £. 
Duncombe,  hon;  O. 
£ast,  J.  B. 
£astnor,  Visct. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
£liot,  Lord 
£8cott,  B. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Ferrand,  W.  B. 
Filmer,  Sir  £• 
Fitzroy,  Capt. 
Flower,  Sir  J. 
FoUett,  Sir  W.  W. 
Forbes,  W. 
Fuller,  A.  £. 
Gaskell,  J,  Milnes 
Glad8tone,rt  bn.  W.E. 
Gladstone,  Capt. 
Gordon,  boo.  Capt. 
Gore,  M. 
Gore,  W.  R.  O. 
Goring,  C. 
GoulMini,rt  hon.  H. 
Graham,  rt  bn«  Sir  J. 
Grimstoo,  Visct. 
Hamilton,  W.  J. 
Hamilton,  Laid  C. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Hardinge,rt.  hn.SRrH. 
Haidy,  J. 
HattODt  Cqrt.  V. 


Headicota,  Sir  W. 
Henley,  J.  W, 
Hepbume,  Sir  T.  B. 
Herbert,  bn.  S. 
Hervey,  Lord  A. 
Hod^on,  R. 
Hope,  hon.  C. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Hornby,  J. 
Houldsworth,  T. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Irton,  S. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
Knight,  F.  W. 
Law,  hon.  C.  B. 
Lawson,  A. 
Lennox,  Lord  A. 
Liddell,  hoii.  H.  T. 
Lincoln,  £ail  of 
Lockhart,  W. 
Lowtber,  J.  H. 
Lyall,  G. 
•Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
Mackensie,  W.  F. 
McGeacbVy  F.  A. 
Mahon,  Visct. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Master,  T.  W.  C. 
Masterman,  J. 
Maxwellf  hon.  J.  P. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Murray,  C.  R.  S. 
Neville,  R. 
Newdigate,  C.  N.' 
NichoU,  rt.  hn.  J. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Northland,  Visct. 
O'Brien,  A.  8. 
Paeke,  G.  W. 
Pakington,  J.  8. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hn.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  J. 

Pennant,  hon.  Col. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Polhifl,  F. 
PoUingtoo,  Viset 
PoUoci,  Sir  F. 
Powell,  CoL 
Pratd,  W.  T. 
Pringle,  A. 
Pnsay,  P. 
RoUeston,Col. 
Rose,  rt.  bn.  Sir  O. 
Round,  J. 
Roshbrookt,  CoL 
Sbeppard,T. 
Sibthorp,  CoL 
8iiiollall,A. 
Sonencty  Loid  Q. 
Sotberoi^  T.  H.  S. 
Stanlaj,  Loid 
StnrtyH.  C* 
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Taylor,  T.  E. 
Tenneaty  J.  E. 
ToUemadiey  J. 
Trench,  Sir  F.W. 
Treror^  boo.  G.  £• 
ViviaDy  J.  H. 
Waddiogtoo,  H.  8. 
Wodehoost,  £. 


Wood,  Col,  T. 
WortJej,  hoo.  J.  S. 
WynD^rtbon.C.W.W. 
Yorkt,  H.  E. 
YoiiDg,  J. 

TXLtBES. 

Fremantle,  Sir  T. 
Baring,  H. 

of  ike  Noes. 
Aglionby,  H.  A.  Lutowal,  Earl  of 


Aldam,  W. 
Armstroog,  Sir  A« 
BaDnerrotDy  A. 
Bariogy  tU  ha.  F,  T. 
Barnard,  E.  O. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Blake,  Sir  V. 
Blewitt,  R.  J.  I 
Bowriog,  Dr. 
Brothertoo,  J. 


Macaulajr,  n.  ho,  T.B. 
MarjoribaokSy  8. 
Marshall,  W. 
Martin,  J. 
Morris,  D. 
Moriaon,  Geo. 
Morrison,  J. 
Napier,  Sir  C 
NorraySy  Sir  D.  J. 
O'Brien,  J. 
O'Brien,  W.  S. 


Busfeild,  W. 

Cavendish,  hoo. G.  H.  Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 

Childen,  J.  W-  Paget,  Col. 

Clay,  Sir  \V.  Paget,  Lord  A. 

Colbornf,ho.  W.N.R.  Palmerstoo,  Vist. 


Craig,  W.G. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Dashwood,  G.  U. 
Duncan,  G. 
Duncombe,  T. 
Easthope,  Sir  J. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Elphinstone,  H. 
Evans,  W. 
Ewart,  W. 
Forster,  M. 
Fox,  C.  U. 


Parker,  J. 
Pcchell,  Capt. 
Pulsford,  R. 
Ricardo»  J.L. 
Ross,  D.  R. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Stanton,  W.  II. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Stnitt,  E. 
Tancred,  U.  W. 
Tliornely,  T. 
Towneley,  J. 


Gill,  T. 

Grey,  rt.  bn.  Sir  G. 

Grosrenor,  Lord  R.  ^ ,  . . 

Hallyburton^iOrdJFG  Vane,  Lord  H. 

Ilastie,  A.  Vivian,  J.  H. 

Hay,  Sir  A.  L.  Wallace,  IL 

Hayter.W.G.  Wilde,  Sir  T. 

Ilindley,C.  Williams,  W. 

Hollond,  R.  Wilshere,  W. 

Ilorsman,  E.  Wood,  C. 

Howard,  hn.C.  W.G.  Wood,  G.  W. 

Howick,  Visci.  Worsley,  Lord 
Hume,  J. 

Hutt,  W.  TELLIK!!, 

Labouchere,  rt.  ho.  U .     Hill,  Loid  M. 
Langslon,  J.  H.  Tufnell,  H . 

The  question  as  origiDally  propoicd,— 
«*  TImt  Sir  William  (Josseti,  kniflbli  iho  Ser- 

jrcanl-at-Arnis,  attending   this    House,    have 

leave  to  appear  and  defend  the  action  brought 

against  him  by  Thomas  Borion  lloward  for 

trespass,"  (was  then  put.) 
The  Hotite  difided— Ayes  135; 

71  :— Majority  64. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 

Achind,  Sir  T.  D.  A'Court,  CapL 

Adand,  T.  D.  ^'•^  * 


Adait,  Vkd. 
AntrobuSyE. 
Archdall,  Capt  M. 
Arkwrigfat,  G. 
Barini^,  bon.  W.  B. 
Baring,  rt.  bos.  F.  T. 
Barringtoo,  Viset. 

Bentiack,  Loid  G. 
BladLSUme,W.S. 
Blakemore,  R. 
Boldero,  H.  G. ' 
Borthwick,  P. 
BramstoB.  T.  W. 
Broad  wood,  li. 
ocvwnngg,  v.  9* 
Bruce,  Lord  £. 
Bruce,  C.  L.  C. 
Bockley,  E. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Bonbary,  T. 
Bonougbes,  H.  If. 
Cardwell,  £. 
Cbolmondley,  ha.  H. 
Christie,  W.  D. 
Christopher,  R.  A. 
Chute,  W.  L.  W. 
Clayton,  R.  R. 
Clerk,  Sir  C, 
Clive,  bon.  R.  H. 
Colvile,  C.  R. 
Corry,  right  boo.  H. 
Cripps,  W. 
Damer,  hon.  Col. 
Darby,  G. 
Davies,  D.  A.  S. 
Denison,  E.  B. 
Dickinson,  F.  H. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
East,  J.  B. 
Eastnor,  Visct. 
Ei^ertoo,  Sir  P. 
Eliot,  Lord 
Escott,  B. 
Fcllowes,  E. 
Ferrand,W.  B. 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 
Fitsroy,  Capt. 
Flower,  Sir  J. 
Follctt,  Sir  W.  W. 
Forbes,  W. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gaskell,  J.Milncs 
Gl  adstone,  rthn .  W.E. 
Gladstone,  Capt. 
Gordon,  boa.  Capt 
Gore,  M. 
Gore,  W.  R.  O. 
Gonlbum,  rt.  hn.  U. 
Graham,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
'  Onmston,  Visct 
lilton,  W.  T 
ti   I,  LofT 
T.  air .' 
b 


HipWy,  W.  J. 
Uepboro,  Sir  T.  B. 
Herbert,  boo*  8. 
Henrey,  Lord  A« 
HodgsoD*  R« 
Hope,  boa.  G« 
Hope^  G.  W. 
nonuiy,  J. 
HoiiMMmib,T. 
Hashes,  W.  B. 
lDg^SirR.H. 

Ilt<HI,  S. 

Jermya,  Eari 
Kaigk,  F.  W. 
Law,  boo.  C.  R. 
Lawaoa,A. 
LiiicolD,  Eail  of 
LoGkbart,W. 
Lowtber,  J.  H. 

Srall,G. 
ackeotie,  W.  F. 
M'Oeacby,  F.  A. 
MaboQ,  Viaet. 
Manners,  Lovd  J* 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Masterman,  J. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
Morray,  G.  R.  8. 
Neville,  R. 
If ewdi^e,  C.  N. 
Nicboil,righthoo.J. 
Northland,  Viict 
O'Brieo,  A.  S. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Pakington,J.S. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  rt  hoo«  Sir  R. 
Peel,  J. 

Pennant,  boo.  Col. 
Plomptre,  J.  P. 
Polhiil,  F. 
PolUngtoo,  Visct. 
PolkKk,  Sir  F. 
Powell,  Col. 
Pringle,  A. 
Posey,  P. 
Rolleston,  Col. 
Roand,  J. 
Rushbrooke,  CoL 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Smollett,  A. 
Sothcrton,  T.  II.  8. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Sutton,  hon.  U.  M* 
Tayter,  T.  E. 
Trevor,  boa.  G.  R. 
WaddiogtoQ,  H.  8. 
Wodebouse,  E. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 
Vortley,  boo.  J.  S. 
tbh,  rt  bn.C.  W.W* 

ii.it. 
.ji. 
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Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Aldam,  W. 
Armatrong,  Sir  A. 
Baroatd,  E.  U. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Blake,  Sir  V. 
BowrJDi;,  Dr, 
BrotheTton,  J. 
BasfeiM,  W. 
CaTeDdish.liDn.  G.  !1. 
Childew,  J.  W. 
Colborne.bn.W.N.lt.     I'igl 
Craig,  W.  G.  Pafii 

Crawford,  W.S. 
UanhwDod,  G.  11. 
DuDcsn,  G. 
Duncombe,  T, 
Kastliope,  Sii  J. 
Eblington,  Vjsct. 
ElphiosiODe,  11. 


Labouchere, rt. hn.  H. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Maqonbanks,  S. 
Alanliall,  W. 
Martio.J. 
Morris,  D. 
Napier,  Sii  C. 
Noriejrs,  I,ord 
O'Btieo,  J. 
O'Brieo,  W.  8. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  II. 
;al,l<ord  A. 


Kfa 


I,  Vise 
Parker,  J. 
Pechell,  Capi. 
Pulaford,  R. 
Kicardo,  J.  L. 
ltos».D.  B. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Slaaslield,  W.  a.  C. 
Sianion,  W.  H. 
Stuarl,  Lord  J. 
Sirickland,  SirU. 
Stmll,  E. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Tliorncly,  T, 
Tow  11  el ey,  J. 
Wallace,  R. 
Wilde.  Sir  T. 
Wjll.ams,  W. 
Wilshere.  W. 
Wood,  C. 
Wood,  G.  W. 
Worsley,  Lord 


Forslet,  M. 

Foil,  C.  R. 

Gill,  T. 

Grey,  rt.  hn.  SirG. 

GrosTcnor,  Lord  R. 

Ilallyburton,  Urd  J. 

F.O. 
lUsiie,  A. 
Hay,  Sir  A.  L. 
Hayler,  W.  G. 
Hindley,  C. 
HolloDd,  R. 
Homnan,  E. 

Howick.  Visct.  TEl-IERf. 

Hume,  J.  Hill,  Lord  M. 

Hull,  W.  TulTaell,  H. 

"  It  VBs  alio  ordered.  That  William  Bel- 
lamy, a  mesaenEer  o(  ihe  House,  har«  leave  to 
appear  and  defend  the  action  brought  sgainit 
hini  by  Tbomai  Burton  Howard  for  Ircspais. 
That  her  Uajesly'i  Altomey-gencrat  be  di- 
rected to  defend  Sir  William  Gosiel,  agaiiitl 
the  said  action  ;  and  that  hec  MajeMy's  Ai- 
lomey-general  be  directed  lo  defend  William 
Bellamy,  against  the  said  aclion." 

PoOk  Law — H.M.I?AX  UxtoN.]  Mr. 
Ferrand  motred, 

"  For  a  list  of  ihe  guardian*  of  lh<  Halifax 
Unioo  who  assembled  al  the  boanl  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  lit  day  of  ihii  iiwiant  Uarch  ;  dis- 
tinguishing the  CI  officio  guardians  fiom  (he 
elected  guatdians ;  also,  a  list  of  ilic  guardiaas 
who  neve  not  pre:>eDt,  dittinguishing  tlie  ci 
o^da  guardiani  from  the  elected  guardiini ; 
alto,  Ike  name  of  the  usistaut  Poor-law  Com- 
missiooer  who  attended  the  board;  also,  a 
copy  of  their  mioulesand  proceedings,  as  well 
at  ot  the  retolutioBa  adopted  by  the  board,  lO 
far  u  ibey  relate  lo  the  admioiil ration  of  the 
New  Poor-law  within  the  taid  union ;  also,  a 
copy  of  all  noiicei  given  at  aoy  preceding 


ineeli'igoi^lliebciaidjielaling  toany  proceeding 
or  resorulion  connected  with  the  adminisira- 
lioD  of  the  New  poor-law  which  was  adopted 
by  the  board  on  the  I)t  day  of  this  jnslant 
March." 

He  hoped  that  no  objectJoo  would  be 
made  to  [Ilia  reluro.  If  it  was  objected 
to,  it  would  be  supposed  by  the  public, 
that  there  was  aomething  behind  the 
scenes  which  the  righi  hon.  Baronet,  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  was 
desirous  of  concealing. 

Sir  J.  Crakam  objecled  to  the  lelurn 
as  it  at  present  stood.  He  hoped  that 
[he  hoti.  Member  would  withdraw  his 
motion- 

Mr.  Ferrand  said,  that  he  could  not 
withdraw  the  inoiian.  It  appeared  front 
the  obJeclioD  of  Ihe  right  bon.  Baronet, 
that  there  was  something  behind  the 
scenes  which  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department  wished  to  conceal  from  the 
public.  He  would  divide  the  House  on 
(he  subject. 

Sir  K.  Peei  wished  the  hon.  Gealle- 
mao  not  lo  go  to  a  divisioo  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  Government  had  any 
thing  to  conceal.  Anything  that  could 
fairly  be  brought  under  the  cognizance  of 
■he  House  would  be  freely  communicated.  - 
His  tight  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department  had  given  an  a^ 
Buraocc  that  he  was  ready  to  produce  all 
the  information  which  he  possessed  rela- 
tive lo  the  establishment  of  that  which 
had  been  called  by  so  many  names.  It 
was  not  fair  to  assume,  as  the  moiion  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  did,  that  upon  a  par- 
ticular day  d  body  of  guardians  had  mis- 
conducted ihemselves.  He  would  propose 
to  substitute  Tor  the  tnotiun  of  the  hon. 
Member — 

"  That  there  shall  be  laid  before  this  House 
a  copy  of  the  minutes  and  proceedmgs  of  the 
board  of  guardians  of  the  union  of  Halifax, 
held  on  the  Isl  of  March,  »a  hr  as  relates  lo 
the  administration  of  the  New  Poor-taw  within 
lion ;  aUo  a  copy  of  any  resolution  for 
the  erection  of  a  rag-mill  made  on  that  or  any 
olhet  day." 

Colonel  Sihtkorp  hoped  the  hon.  GeO' 
tleman  would  be  satisfied  with  the  offer 
by  the  Government,  and  not  divide 
[he  House. 

Mr.  Ferrand  would  not  be  satistied 
with  less  than  the  whole  of  (he  reioluMont 
passed  by  the  board  on  the  Isl  of  March, 
together  with  the  notices  oS  the  resola* 
lions  served  by  the  clerk  to  the  board. 
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Sir  J.  Orakcan  could  assure  the  hon.  that  the  words  proposed  by  Mr.  Ferraiid 

Gentleman  that,  in  consequence  of  what  be  added: — Ayes  11;   Noes  53  :— Mtt- 

had  taken  place  in  the  House  upon  the  jority  42. 
subject  of  the  rag-mill,  he  had  expressed  i^gt  of  the  Ates. 

a  stron?  opinion  to  the  Poor-law  Commis-  .    ,  j  „  /^    ,  w         «    •     e-  rt 

^.  "^  •    .    •.        «^      rru^ ».:-  Archdall,  Capt.  M.        Napier,  Sir  C. 

sioners    against    its    use.    The  commis-  eiackstoie,  W.  S.         Pediell,  C-pt 

sioners  had  communicated  that  opinion  to  QoWile  C.  R.  Wallace  rT 

all  the  unions,  and  such  mills  would  not  Crawford^'w.  S.  Yorke,  H.  R. 

be  used  again.  Duncomt>e,  T.  tellxrs. 

Mr.  T.  Buncombe  hoped  the  Govern-  Henley,  J.  W.  Ferrand,  W.  B. 

ment  would  have  no  objection  to  produce  Hume,  J.  Borthwick,P. 

the  resolution,  passed  by  the  board  on  the  L%it  of  the  Noes. 

same  day.  for  the  exclusion  of  the  re-  Acland,SirT.D.  Hervey,  Loni  A. 

porters  for  the  public  press.  Poland  T.  D.  Hindley,  C. 

CapUin  Pech£ll  was  very  happy  to  hear  Aldaro,  W.  Hodgson,  R. 

what  had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Secre-  Antrobos,  £.  Hughes.  W.  B. 

tary  for  the  Home  Department,  and  he  BarriDgtoo,  Visct.  Hutt,  W. 

trusted  he  would  set  his  face  against  the  Baskerville,  T.  B.  M.     Jermyn,  Earl 

grinding  of  bones   for  manure  in  work-  5!^®> J?//  Labouchere,rthn.H. 

|o„ggg  ^  Blake,  Sir  V.  liocolo,  Eari  of 

Tut    '  n     T\  *u-.     u*.u  ••  BrotherloD,  J.  Mackenzie,  W.  F. 

Mr.   B.   D^mtson  thought   the   notices  Cavendish,'hon.  G.  H.    M'Geachv,  F.  A. 

ought  to  be  produced  ;  they  formed  a  most  Childers,  J.  W.  MarUn,  C.  W. 

important  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Clerk,  Sir  G.  Masterman,  J. 

board.  Cripps,  W.  Nicholl,  rt.  hon.  J. 

Mr.  Ferrand  said,  the  inhabiUnts  of  Darby,  G.  Northland,  Visct. 

Halifax  complained  that  the  board  held  S*^^*J^"' ^uP*  Peel,  rt.  hn.  Sir  R, 

on  the  Ist  of  March,  was  one  packed  for  eJ?"^  ^^^''^  ^'  ^'        FdnT'^A 

the  purpose  of  doing  the  work  of  the  as-  p^J^;^^  gj^  ^  pIL°ey,V' 

sistant-commissioner,  and  that  notices  had  Flower,  Sir  J.  Rushbrooke,  Col. 

not  been  served  on  the  whole  body.     He  Gaskell,  J.  Milnes  Sibthorp,  Col. 

would  be  content  to  withdraw  his  motion,  Glad8tone,'rt.hn.W.E.    Stanley,  Lord 

if  the  right  hon.  Baronet  would  add  a  copy  Gordon,  hon.  Capt.        Sutton,  hon.  H.  M. 

of  the   notices  given   at  any   preceding  Goulbum,  rt.  hn.  II.      Tufnell,  H. 

meeting  of  the  board  of  any  resolution  Graham  rt.  hn.  Sir  J,    Wood,  C. 

passed  on  the  1  st  of  March  ;  and  he  would  S'^'iJ^ii'iln  w  I"  ^"°^;f ;. .  • 

r  i--.il  1     •  Hamilton,  W.J.  tellers. 

have  no  objection  to  have  the  resolution  iiardinge,rt.hn.SirH.    FreemanUe,  Sir  T. 

for    excluding  reporters.     If  the  notices  Herbert,  hon.  S.  Baring,  H. 

were  refused  he  would  divide  the  House.         o-   n   t»    i*        ..•  j  . 

Sir  /.  Graham  said,  no  notice  had  been       S'  a  '  """li""  TIT!/"' 

given  in  respect  of  the  re«>lutioD.  which  ,  5J^"*«    adjourned     at    half-past    two 

was  complained  of  as  a  breach  of  the  pri-      ^        *  

vileges  of  that  House,  but  after  the  ques-  ,   " 

tion  had  been  decided  on  two  occasions  HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

by   the   House,  he   deprecated  its  being  Thursday ,  March  16,  1843, 

again  renewed.     As  to  the  other  resolu-  Miircria.!  Rillk.  PubUe^T^   PunJshmmt  of  d«0l 

tion,  he  thought  it  was  highly  inexpedient         mvaie^l*    Lancaster  and  Praton  Kailwayt  Noltii^ 

for  the  Houw  to  direct  any  board   of      ISSJ^iiSLJ!'""*  ""  '^'"^  "^"^ 

guardians  to  admit  or  exclude  reporters,  prrmoita  PAjntiin-BD.  By  the  lUrqucM of  cimkni*b 


It  was  belter  left  to  themselves.  ^*»™  *-«*■•  ■«»*»«  ^^^  Eiknbotough'* 

rill                     1                       '..i,.!                     A  aV.           By  the  Biiho|>  of  llcrefurd,  from  Wcrtoo.  MiiiiiK  the 

I  he  origmal  motion  withdrawn,  and  the       yj,^  of  the  s«.  of  sl  Anph  and  Banr».--Brt-»* 

motion  for  a  return  as  proposed   by  Sir  R.         Dacrc,  ftom  the  Mitcbfai  AaU-SUTcry  Sodety.  ^riwt 

Peel  put  as  a  substantife  resolution.  £«?^,  <>f '»»«  ^^T*^  '"'^  "**  ttomibemm. 

hm       r-            J              J  .       J  1  .^  U  iMin It  Importing  Sir-             <^WcitliMlleifhmi  Africa. 

Mr.  Ferrand  moved  to  add  to  it —  L^rt  Lyndir 

**  Alr»o  a  copy  of  all  notices  given  at  *«  wmorir 

preceding  meeting  of  the  board,  relating  tc  "  ^^*~^ 
proceeding  or  resolution,  connec  ted  with 
administration  of  the  New  Poor-law,  which 
adopted  by  the  board  on  the  1st  of  Marcl 

The  House  divided  or  *      ques 
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Removal  'of  the  Law  Courts.] 
The  Lord  ChanceUcr  presented  a  petition 
from  the  Law  Institution,  praying  for  the 
removal  of  the  Courts  of  Law  from  West- 
minster to  some  more  central  situation, 
and  prajing  the  House  to  take  the  sub- 
ject into  its  early  consideration. 

Lord  Brougham  said,  that  ibis  subject 
occupied  a  great  d«al  of  attention  in  the 
profesiioD,  and  no  doubt  there  was  a  con- 
venience in  the  piaue  suggested  b;  the 
petition  :  but  he  must  confess  thai  he  had 
a  very  strong  prejudice  in  the  continuance 
of  the  Courts  of  uw  at  WestmiuKler,  where 
they  had  been  time  out  of  mind.  There 
was  this  reason,  too,  in  favour  of  their 
present  position— the  very  great  conve- 
nience to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  being 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Westminster- 
hall,  professional  men,  and  the  judges. 

Lord  Longdate  said,  he  was  sorry  lo 
hear  bis  noble  and  learned  Friends  express 
such  decided  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
the  petition.  He  thought  that  the  ques- 
tion would  not  be  disposed  of  in  so  per> 
funciory  a  manner;  and  he  hoped  that 
their  Lordships  would  not  come  to  any  re- 
solution on  the  subject  without  careful 
inquiry  and  consideration.  His  own  opi- 
nion was,  that  a  removal  of  the  Courts 
would  be  attended  with  many  advantages, 
and  that  the  expense,  which  would  un- 
doubtedly be  great,  was  the  only  serious 
objection  to  the  proposal. 

Lord  Brougham  said,  be  had  not  the 
slightest  objection  to  imjuiry,  for  he  could 
not  have   the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the 

The  Lord  ChoJtcelloT  said.il  was  highly 
desirable  that  the  y<jiinger  Members  of  the 
Bar  should  attend  Court  as  frequently  as 
possible,  to  learn  their  business,  to  become 
familiar  with  the  law,  and  with  its  admi- 
nistration. He  bad  himself  found  the 
advantsge  of  this  coufse.  When  the 
Courts  sat  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  as  they  did 
sometimes,  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
Members  of  ihe  Bar  who  were  actually 
engaged  in  business  attended  in  Court. 
The  others  were  at  chambers,  ready  lo  be 
called  upon  when  summoned;  but  if  a 
man  went  once  to  Westminster  he  gene- 
rally remained  throughout  the  day,  and 
there  he  studied  the  law  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  adminislcrcd,  and  that 
was  a  great  advantage,  and,  in  his  mind, 
the  strongest  argument  against  the  re- 
moval of  the  Courts.   He  concurred,  there- 


fore,  with  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
(Lord  Brougham)  in  deprecating  a  re- 
moval of  the  Courts  of  Law  from  West- 
minster-ball. 

Lord  Camp&e^^  said,  that  he  had  always 
opposed  the  removal  of  the  Courts  from 
Westminster-hail,  not  merely  from  the 
prestige  in  favour  of  ibat  locality,  to  which 
he  must  say  lie  did  not  attach  small  im- 
portance, but  because  he  thought,  upon 
the  whole,  that  the  suitors  would  not 
derive  any  beaeGt  from  the  proposed 
altefstion.  If  men  were  constantly  work- 
ing all  day  in  chambers,  ready  to  go  into 
Court  when  the  cause  in  which  they  were 
engaged  was  called  on,  he  thought  that 
was  a  great  evil.  The  profession  was 
generally  too  much  worked,  and  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  walk  lo  and  from 
Westminster  was  highly  beneficial.  They 
must  remember  the  old  adage — "  Alt  work 
and  no  play,  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy." 
[The  Lord  Chancellor ;  "  All  work  and 
no  pay.]  He  thought,  allowing  a  little 
relaxation  from  the  more  severe  studies  of 
the  profession,  and  now  and  then  a  little 
criticism  on  the  judges,  or  jokes  circu- 
lated at  their  expense,  or  at  the  expense 
of  their  brethren  at  the  Bar,  was  no  very 
had  ihing.  He  should,  therefore,  be  very 
sorry  to  see  any  alteration  which  would 
make  the  profession  more  like  a  mill  in 
which  a  horse  had  to  turn  round  and 
round  from  year  to  year  as  long  as  he 
could  continue  to  go  in  harness.  He 
must  also  protest  against  Lincoln's-inn- 
fields  being  occupied  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed, for  it  was  one  of  the  lungs  of  the 
metropolis.  It  was  highly  ornamental 
and  useful  to  the  health  of  the  dense 
population  of  that  pari  of  London,  and  he 
should  consider  it  a  great  misfortune  if 
these  new  Courts  should  occupy  that 
beautiful  area,  lie  had  not  heard  any 
other  place  mentioned.  [Lord  Langdale: 
Whitefriars.]  His  noble  and  learned 
Friend  would  go  lo  Alsatia— and  sweep 
away  all  the  alleys  and  courts  of  that  part 
of  the  town,  and  be  should  not  object  to 
see  those  places  removed ;  but,  as  he  said 
before,  he  must  stand  up  for  Westminster- 
hall,  where  he  hoped  ibe  law  would  be 
continued  to  be  administered  for  the  be- 
nefit of  many  future  generations. 

Petition  ta  lie  on  the  Table. 

House  adjourned. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Tkur$day.  March  16,  1843. 

MmuTBS.]  Bills.  PrhmU^^f-  Gorbils  PoUett  B«* 
ma^my,  RoflicrMtht,  mad  DepCfixd  lUaik;  MoaUand 
and  KirkintlBoch  Raaway;  Inchbelly  Road;  Ldcester 
and  Peterboffou^  Road  t  Soivetbjr.etcDiaiiiaget  Dnun- 
pailer  RaDvsyt  Faiilty  Manklpal  AflUiit  Sundflrland 
noating  HaKbouc 

3*-  and  paaed:— Lancarter  and  Pmtoii  JunctioB  Rail- 
way s  NoCdn^iaBi  Llghtfaig. 

PsTfTioNt  PrntmrntED,  By  Mr.  Cobdoi,  and  Mr.  Wal- 
teoc,  firam  Saltooati.  Girran,  Sabden,  and  Caimay*  tat 
Che  Total  and  Inunediate  Repeal  of  the  Com  and  Prori- 
•loD  tawi.— From  Enter,  and  BlraUnghan,  afaimt  a 
Portion  of  the  Anarican  Treaty.  —  From  RuytOQi  Bol* 
tan«  Colwynt  Great  Ouadnim*  Kirii  Hammertoa,  Blar- 
too-cura-Graftoo,  Stavdy,  Kirby  Hill,  Whixley,  Green 
Hammeitaa,  OoielNim,  and  Arkendak,  far  Chiudi  dp 
MMtoBi— 41ram|«lanfihanfd  IPaniiant,  f.landrinio^Werton, 
Oeweitry,  Pcnmorfii*  lXJbenmaen,UangoHm,Colwyn,  and 
LiDoofaMhire  Law  Society,  against  the  Uidoo  of  the  8eei 
of  St  Aaaph  and  Bangor^— From  Fits  Frondht  against  tke 
Irish  Pooi^w.— From  Thomas  Vesey,  in  Ikvour  of  the 
Medical  Charities  (Ireland)  Bill.— From  Witton,  i^ahiit 
the  feodesiastieal  Ooort^  BUL— From  Paisley,  Ibr  Pariia- 
mentary  Refbmv-^Fram  Clerlunwell,  and  Southwarkt 
in  Ikvour  of  the  Health  of  Towns  BUL— From  Bumkk* 
in-Elmet,  agidnst  the  Dissolution  of  the  GObert  Unions.— 
From  Camberwell,  fiv  rJwitfaig the  Hovnof  Labour  in 
Fadocick-iFBom  Salfocd,  agninst  Tumpikie  Aoada 
Bill. 
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HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 
Friday,  March  \7,  \S43. 

Mmimf.    Biixa,    PaMo— S^  Coconcn  Inquerti. 
3*    and  passed  :—Altomies  and  Solicitors. 
Private. — ^5*-  Cambrian  Iron  and  Spdtcr  Company. 

PntTioNa  Pmuibntbp.  By  the  Ardibishop  of  Canterbury* 
and  tlie  Bishop  of  Bangor,  from  Bzidgewatcr  and  the  Isle 
of  Man,  against  the  Union  of  the  Sees  of  St.  Asaph  and 
Bangor.— By  Earl  Stanhope^  Ihom  New  Lanark,  against 
Import  Duties  on  Com.  Tea,  and  Sugar.— By  the  Sama> 
from  St.  Leonard's  (Shoreditch),  against  the  Incoou!  Tax. 
— Aho  ftom  G.  R.  W.  Baxter,  Ibr  Inquiry  Into  the 
Working  of  the  Poor-Lawa.— Also  ftom  Isaac  Ironsides, 
(ShcfieM),  i«ainst  MMhinery,  and  ftxr  Relief.  —  From 
llarrooney  Hall,  near  StodUiridge,  tat  an  Inquiry  Into 
Sodalism.  —  From  Nottingham,  fbr  Abolitioa  of  Impri- 
•onmentfor  DebC 

Public  Distress  —  Macuinert.] 
Eari  Stanhope  presented  a  petitioo  from 
tbe  calico  and  stuff  block  printers  of  Lan- 
cashire, Cheshire,  and  Derbyshire*  com- 
plaining of  distress,  and  attributing  their 
sufferings  to  the  unrestricted  use  of  ma- 
chinery. He  begged  especially  to  direct 
the  attention  of  their  Lordships  to  that 
petition. 

Lord  BnmghaM  deeply  deplored,  as 
must  every  one,  the  sufferings  of  the  peti- 
tioners, but  be  was  surprised  that  his 
noble  Friend,  with  his  accomplished  un- 
derstanding, should  suppose  that  tl 
sufferings  were  occasioned  by  tb'  %ti 
machinery.  It  was  entirely  a  < 
suppose  that  that  was  the  < 


noble  Earl  had  better  bring  the  qqeitJM 
distinctly  forward,  instead  of  d^iogHi 
insinnatiODS  which  only  fostered  tbe  dein* 
sion,  when  he  would  assuredly  be  satisfied 
of  his  error. 

Earl  Stanhope  said,  he  knew  if  be  did 
so  he  should  be  prostrated,  not  by  arga- 
roents,  but  by  numbers.  It  was  ?ery  wdl 
for  those,  again,  who  supported  the  New 
Poor-law  to  challenge  so  boldly  its  oppo- 
nents to  bring  forward  a  rootioo  for  its 
repeal,  and  be  defeated ;  but  so  long  as 
grievances  so  heavy  continued,  discontentp 
if  not  disturbance,  would  remain.  It 
might  be,  that  those  poor  people  who 
were  out  of  employ  entertained  some  er- 
roneous opinion ;  but  of  this,  they  could 
hardly  be  ignorant— that  they  were  saf- 
fering  from  penury  aud  destitution.  The 
appalling  fact  that  I-lOtli  of  the  popala- 
tion  were  in  a  state  of  pauperism,  ibere 
was  no  answering;  and  although  Uie 
noble  and  learned  Lord  (whom  it  was 
equally  agreeable  to  hear,  whether  ia 
mood  pathetic  or  pleasant)  might  easily 
deal  with  the  subject  in  a  semi-facetiotta 
manner,  and  talk  of  **  delusion,'^  tbe  die- 
tress  was  not  less  dreadful,  and  the  mode 
of  tracing  it  to  a  cause  so  palpable  as  the 
diminution  of  the  means  of  employmeot 
far  too  obvious.  The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  should  bear  in  miud,  that  it  was  not 
such  instruments  as  saws,  or  any  toola 
worked  by  manual  labour,  of  which  the 
complaint  was  made,  but  machinery 
worked  by  steam. 

Lord  Atkbvrtom  said,  inquiries  like  that 
suggested  by  the  noble  Earl  had  repeat- 
edly taken  place— [Earl  Stanhope^^**  I 
am  aware  of  the  haudloom  weavers."] — 
and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  result  had 
been  to  dissipate  the  delusion  that  the 
ultimate  effect  of  machinery  was  other 
than  beneficial  to  a  country.  Assuredly, 
if  machinery  were  to  be  put  a  stop  to-^ 
[Earl  Stanhope ;  I  did  not  propose  that.] 
or  uot  allowed  to  be  developed  to  the  ut- 
most possible  extent,  tbe  only  conse- 
quence would  be  infinite  injury  to  tbo 
nation.  Still,  it  was  not  less  true  that  tbe 
immediate  effect  of  machinery  was  to 
displace  labour,  and,  bv  depriving  multi- 
tudes of  the  means  of  employment,  to 
increase  the  distress  of  the  poorer  classes. 
Not  that  this  could  be  to  any  considerable 
extent    t>  of   existing  distnsa, 

seeing  tl  inarj  had  been  graduallf 
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cially  so  in  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
It  was  not  to  be  doubted,  that  when  the 
cotton  trade — for  instance  the  spinning, 
wheel  which  used  to  be  plying  at  every 
cottage  door  was  removed,  and  the  whole 
of  our  cotton  manufactured  by  some  half- 
dozen  large  houses — it  was  not  to  be 
doubted  that  the  great  diminution  of  ma- 
nual labour  must  follow.  This  could  not 
of  course,  be  altered  (as  it  was  impossible 
to  recur  to  the  former  state  of  things), 
but  must  be  left,  as  would  ultimately  be 
the  case,  to  correct  itself.  Meanwhile 
tliere  could  be  no  question  that,  the  ope- 
ration of  machinery  being  thus  to  concen- 
trate manufactures  into  large  monopolies, 
the  condition  of  the  people,  so  materially 
affected  thereby,  was  well  worthy  of  the 
deepest  consideration  more  particularly  so 
as  the  result  was  to  substitute,  even  in 
the  manual  labour  retained,  that  of  women 
and  children  instead  of  adults. 

Lord  Brougham  was  perfectly  aware 
that  the  immediate  effect  of  machinery 
w«is  to  diminish  employment ;  but  its 
ultimate  result  (of  which  alone  he  spoke) 
was  ever  to  increase  it  as  had  been  strik- 
ingly exempli6ed  in  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture, and  even  as  to  its  immediate  effect,  it 
was  rather  to  transfer  than  to  destroy  the 
means  of  employment,  seeing  that  the 
economy  of  capital  it  produced  encou- 
raged the  investment  of  money  in  other 
undertakings :  and,  unless  it  could  be 
shown  (which  was  impossible)  that  ca- 
pital could  in  any  way  be  employed  with- 
out, directly  or  indirectly,  employing 
labour;  this  must  be  beneficial  to  the 
working  classes,  independently  of  other 
and  weightier  considerations. 

China  Trade.]  The  Marquess  of 
Lansdmvne,  in  moving  for  the  production 
of  the  correspondence  between  her  Ma- 
jesty's Plenipotentiary  and  the  British 
merchants  at  Canton,  desired  to  preface 
the  motion  by  a  few  observations  directing 
the  attention  of  her  Majesty's  Government 
and  of  Parliament  to  a  very  important  sub- 
ject, the  position  and  prospects  of  our  com- 
mercial relations  with  China.  No  man  in- 
vested with  any  ordinary  ability  for  insight 
into  the  future  would  fail  to  discern  that  we 
were  onthe  eve  of  a  more  momentous  move- 
ment in  respect  to  our  connections  widi 
the  east  than  had  ever  yet  occurred  in  the 
history  of  this  country.  The  effect  c^ 
the  close  of  that  warfara  with  China — 

which  bdd  beoa  commenced  b]  tha  ceiiiU 


ance  her  Majesty's  Govemment  bad  felt 
it  their  duty  to  offer  to  unjust  and  unrea- 
sonable demands*-had  been  to  open  the 
means  of  infinitely  extending  the  inter-, 
course  between  the  civilizatu)n  of  the  west 
and  the  immense  population  of  that  part 
of  Asia,  the  most  densely  populated 
country  in  the  world;  and  it  could  not  be 
doubted  that  the  progress  of  this  inter, 
course  would  only  be  bisneficial  in  propor* 
tion  as  the  impression  produced  by  our 
military  and  naval  prowess  was  kept  up 
deepened,  and  perpetuated,  by  the  good 
faith  and  discretion  with  which  our  com- 
mercial relations  with  China  were  con* 
ducted.  It  required  not  much  penetration 
to  foresee  that  unless— 4)y  means  which 
Parliamentary  interposition  could  alone 
effectually  furnish — those  relations  were 
conducted  in  a  judicious  manner,  the  most 
baneful  and  dangerous  results  must  speedily 
follow.  Hongkong,  it  appeared^  was  to  be 
made  a  free  port  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  He  hoped  so,  for  he  thought  that 
this  was  a  peculiarly  eligible  occasion  for 
convincing  the  world  that  we  desired  not 
to  base  our  interests  on  monopoly.  But 
this  port— the  emporium  of  our  Chinese 
commerce — being  thus  free  for  the  re* 
sort  of  all  whom  any  motives  of  gain 
might  lead  there,  would  speedily  become 
crowded  by  a  most  miscellaneous  popula- 
tion, which,  in  the  absence  of  efficient 
control,  would  be  dangerous  to  the  tran- 
quility of  our  connexions  with  China. 
Their  Lordships  might  have  been  amused 
already  with  some  indications  of  the  rapid 
advance  of  this  new  settlement-^^mong 
which  was  the  announcement  of  a  theatre 
with  *' actresses  whose  virtues  surpassed 
even  their  accomplishments."  But  it 
would  hardly  be  expected  that,  amidst  aa 
indiscriminate  resort  from  every  country 
the  virtues  of  all  should  thus  be  in  advance 
of  their  abilities.  Even  at  the  momeDt 
he  was  speaking  there  was  that  at  work  in 
China  which  must  cause  miarepreaenta* 
tions  between  the  population  of  China  aaA 
ourselves.  There  would  be  daily  quamla 
arising,  which  would  be  enough  to  produce 
the  moat  mischievous  consequences.  In 
some  of  the  papers  to  which  lie  had  alluded 
it  appeared,  that  after  the  late  attack  on  the 
factory  at  Canton  by  the  roob«  asaociationa 
were  formed  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
expeUiog  the  barbarians — meaning  tbe 
Engliahy  thus  showing  tbe  spirit  of  hatred 
which  was  abroad  against  aa  and  prav ins 
dtf  nooewljr  of  the  utfom  canlioQ.   lid 
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wished  to  impress  upon  her  Majesty's  Oo* 
Temment  the  necessity  of  legislating  even 
during  the  present  Session,  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  such  an  authority  in  that 
country  as  was  absolutely  necessary ;  in 
his  opinion  e?en  an  imperfect  act  wonld 
be  better  than  none  at  all.  In  1838  the 
then  Government  proposed  a  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  court  at  Canton 
but  it  was  strenuously  opposed  by  a  right 
hon.  Baronet  now  high  in  her  Majesty's 
Council,  upon  the  ground  that  the  Chinese 
government  had  given  no  authority  for  it, 
and  would  not  recognize  it.  That  ground 
was  now  removed,  for  the  expediency  of 
such  a  tribunal  had  been  recognized  by 
the  emperor,  at  all  events  by  the  Chinese 
authorities.  If  such  an  authority  as  he 
had  pointed  out  were  not  established,  a 
year  would  not  pass  without  a  recurrence 
of  such  scenes  as  had  unfortunately 
been  witnessed  at  Canton  of  late.  The 
noble  Marquess  concluded  by  moving  for 
the  papers  mentioned. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  was  not  aware  of 
any  objection  to  the  production  of  the  pa- 
pers asked  for  by  the  noble  Marquess  the 
more  especially  as  they  had  already  been 
made  public.  He  entirely  concurred  in  all 
that  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Marquess 
as  to  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  suffi- 
cient controlling  authority  in  China,  in 
order  to  protect  our  intercourse  with 
that  country,  for  unless  it  were  conducted 
with  the  utmost  prudence  and  discretion 
on  the  part  of  those  trading  to  the  Chinese 
ports,  we  might  soon  be  embroiled  again 
with  the  .Chinese  Government.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  treaty  had 
not  yet  been  rati6ed.  He  could  assure 
the  noble  Marquess  and  the  House,  that 
as  soon  as  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
was  received  no  time  would  be  lost  in 
preparing  to  carry  into  effect  all  measures 
that  would  be  necessary  to  give  security 
and  permanency  to  our  relations  with 
China  ;  but  at  present  it  would  be  prema- 
ture. The  island  of  Hong-kong,  when 
fully  ceded  to  her  Majesty,  would  be  in 
the  situation  of  a  Crown  colony,  and  her 
Majesty,  by  the  advice  of  her  Council, 
might  establish  courts  there  without  the 
intervention  of  Parliament,  but  she  could 
not  do  so  in  any  of  the  five  ports  to  which 
we  were  to  have  access.  It  was  essential 
that  any  one  filling  the  high  station  of  her 
Majesty's  representative  in  China  should 
possess  the  confidence  of  G^^ 
and,  he  was  happy  to  iay» 


could  better  deserve  it  than  the  dialin* 
guished  and  gallant  officer  now  in  that 
country.  They  could  not  proceed  to  le» 
gislate  without  further  information,  and, 
they  could  not  communicate  with 
under  five  or  six  months,  he  did  not  pro* 
pose  to  bring  in  any  measure  in  the  present 
Session. 

The  motion  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS^ 

Friday,  March  17,  1843. 

MuuTss.    Bills.    JhtMc^l*-  Attaaimwi 
Indemiiity. 

f*    CoaaoUdatcd  Food}  CoMtoT  Afrioi. 
ReporML—SudboTf  DkftiicfalBeincnt. 
Privatc^l*    BIcrthyr  TrdvUl  Stipendiary  Mill 
North  Elk  ReMnroir;  GUu^gow  PoUoe ;  Gliignw 
Insunnoe;    Norland  Estate  ImprovoncBt ;   dwriwood 
Bndonire;    Liikeard  and  Caradoo  RaUmyt   bri  of 
Leicester*!  Estate;  Casweirs  Disabttity  RcmofaL 
2*-  Thames  Lastage  and  Ballastaget  Scaibotoogh  Har- 
txMir;  Preston  Watcfwovks. 

Pbtitions  PaBSBirrao.  By  the  Earl  of  liaidi*  ftnm 
Chidiestcr,  against  the  Union  of  the  Sees  of  St  Aaaph 
and  Bangor,  and  for  a  Bishopric  at  Manchesler.— By  Mr. 
DidLensoD,  ftom  Chard  and  Ellesmere  Uaiooi*  for  lk« 
Repeal  of  the  Births,  etc.  Rcgistation  AcU-By  Mr. 
Christopher,  firom  CrewlLcmc,  PIduxing,  Kirtiyinoonida. 
Cardigan,  Louth,  Linoofai,  and  Stamfort,  i^aiiiit  Ite 
Eodesiastical  Courts'  BilL— By  Mr.  Thomely,  ftom  Mmh- 
dicster,  James  Sylus,  and  Ahnondlxiry,  for  tbeimmediBftt 
and  total  Repeal  of  the  Com  and  ProTision  Laws.— >FkDa 
Chidiester,  in  fiiTOur  of  Fshiblshhig  a  Bishaprie  of 
Mandicster.— From  Neweastlempoii>TyBe^  agaime  par- 
tioos  of  the  American  Treaty.— From  Limerick,  tag 
Amending  the  Munidpal  Corpofationt  (Irdaad)  Ad..— 
From  Bunhury,  agafaist  any  fUither  Gmt  to  MayaooCk 
College,  or  for  Education  (Ireland).— From  FOite.  tag 
the  Commisaion  relatiTe  to  Incorporated  Tnales  (SeoC- 
fauid) — From  the  Royal  College  of  Sutfeoas  (IrelMid). 
in  fkvour  of  the  Medical  Charities  BiIL.«Fram  Henry 
Barrett,  on  thesut^fect  of  Shiidflf  Waters 

Counting  out  the  House-^Com- 
PLETE  Suffrage.]  On  the  bringing  up 
of  the  report  of  resolutions  agreed  to  in 
committee  for  the  payment  of  salaries 
under  the  Registration  of  Voters  Bill» 

Mr.  S,  Crawford  said  he  would  take 
that  opportunity  of  stating  the  course  he 
intended  to  pursue  with  respect  to  his  mo* 
tion,  which  stood  as  a  *'  dropped  molioo» 
by  the  early,  and  to  him  unexpected.  mo> 
tion  of  yesterday  for  *'  counting  out"  the 
House.  He  must  say,  with  respect  to 
that  motion,  that  he  had  nerer  witnessed, 
on  the  part  of  any  OoTemment,  such  an 
attempt  to  defeat  the  order  of  the  proceed* 
ings  as  they  had  been  set  down  on  the 
book  of  notices.  In  the  first  place,  iheie 
was  an  at  pt  to  prevent  the  **  mtktag 
of  a  ^^^         and  it  was  with  veij  greet 

soflkieot  ■•"••^  of 


lost 


Members  were  p;ot  logethfr  10  mslce  one. 
No  sooner  was  it  made,  however,  than  an 
effort  WBB  Tnade  to  prevent  nny  business 
from  beiog  done,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  great  object  was  to  get  rid  of  his 
motion  (to  secure  the  Tull  represenlalion 
of  the  people,  and  lo  shorten  the  duration 
of  PBriiament),  which  stood  first  on  the 
Oidersofthe  Day.  No  sooner  was  the 
House  made  than  several  Members  on  the 
Treasury  side  slunk  away.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  ihe  Govern- 
ment made  his  appearance  at  about  half- 
pait  four  o'clock-,  and  he  thought  thi 
that  was  the  signal  for  rallying  against  h 
inolion,  and  ihat  ihe  discussion  would  be 
allowed  to  proceed  ;  but  he  was  mistaken. 
A  motion  was  made  ihat  the  House  be 
"counled."  H^  did  not  hear  it  put,  and 
the  first  intimation  that  he  got  of  it 
was  by  hearing  the  Speaker  "ordering 
strangers  to  withdraw,"  Who  made  the 
motion  he  did  not  exactly  know;  but,  as 
well  es  he  could  judge  from  the  position 
in  which  he  slood,  he  should  say  that  it 
came  from  the  Premier  himself.  If  that 
were  to,  he  must  say  that  it  was  an 
uncalled-for  exercise  of  ihat  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  influence,  for  that  right  hon. 
Baronet  knew  that  he  could,  at  any 
time,  command  a  majority  against  his 
motion.  Whatever  might  have  been  the 
fate  of  bis  motion  had  it  gone  to  a  division, 
he  did  not  think  that  the  earnest  petitions 
of  the  people  ought  to  have  been  treated 
with  Buch  utter  disregard  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  and  those  who  supported  him. 
As  far  at  depended  on  him,  he  would 
still  endeavour  to  obtain  a  hearing  for  the 
voice  of  Ihe  people,  and  a  discussion  of 
their  pelitions.  He  fell  a  difficulty  as  to 
naming  any  day,  for  after  wailing  for  five 
or  six  more^  and  getting  his  notice  at  the 
head  of  the  order  book,  it  might  be  got 
rid  of  by  sucli  a  motion  as  that  of  yester- 
day. He  would  not,  therefore,  trust  lo 
ihat  chance  :  but  would  bring  forward 
his  motion  ns  an  amendment  to  liic  first 
inolion  for  going  into  committee  of  Supply. 
He  would  fix  it  for  Friday  nest,  if  thai 
should  be  a  Supply  day — for  be  would 
not  again  submit  lo  the  chance  of  having 
it  "  burked."  He  repealed,  that  he  would 
move  it  as  an  amendment  to  the  motion 
for  going  into  committee  of  Supply,  unless 
he  got  some  assurance  from  Ministers  that 
ibey  would  sssisi  in  making  an  opening 
for  him. 

Sir  S.  Peel  van  surprised  at  the  stale- 
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ment  of  the  hon.  Member  with  respect  lo 
his  motion.  He  had,  as  he  generally  en- 
deavoured to  do,  come  down  to  the  House 
at  half-past  four  o'clock,  which  he  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  done  had  he  ima- 
gined that  there  would  not  have  been  a 


House.     As 


I  Ihe  I 


)  for 


countmg 


out  the  House,  he  i-ould  assure  the  hon. 
Member  that  he  had  taken  no  part  in  it. 
Indeed,  when  he  heard  the  hon.  Member 
mention  bis  presence  at  half-paat  four,  be 
thought  the  hon.  Member  was  going  to 
pay  him  a  compliment  on  his  puncmality. 
He  was  tberefoie  rather  surprised  to  hear 
the  hon.  .Member  charge  him  with  having 
been  the  parly  who  moved  that  ihe  House 
be  "counted;'  Thai  pail  of  the  hon. 
Member's  statement,  he  must  say,  was 
wholly  without  foundation.  As  (o  the  day 
which  the  hon.  iVlember  fixed,  he  hoped 
he  would  not  press  his  motion  on  Friday 
next,  as  on  that  day  his  right  hon.  Friend 
intended  lo  submit  his  motion  for  the  pro- 
motion of  edui^ation. 

Mr.  S.  Crawford  had  no  wish  to  do 
anything  which  would  inlerfere  wiih  the 
Uovernmeni  business.  He  would  there- 
fore, if  there  were  no  objeciion,  name 
Monday  next. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  lei  it  be  Monday  week, 
and  he  would  do  everything  in  his  power 
lo  enable  the  hon.  Member  to  bring  it 
forward.  He  could  assure  Ihe  hon.  Mem- 
ber he  had  no  wish  whatever  to  prevent 
Ihe  full  discussion  of  his  motion. 

Mr.  S.  CrawfoTd  said,  that  afler  the 
:planatioo  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  no 
blame  could  attach  to  him  peraonaltv 
for  the  motion  by  which  he  (Mr.  Craw- 
ford's) motion  had  been  got  rid  of  yester- 
day. The  hon.  Member  then  fixed  hil 
for  Monday  week,  but  subse- 
quently named  Thursday,  the  30ih  init,, 
as  ihe  day  for  its  discussion. 

Subject  at  an  end. 

Factories  EnocATiON  Bill,]  Mr. 
Acland  wished  lo  know  from  his  right  hon. 

:iend   the    Home  Secretary  whether  be 

>u1d  bring  on  the  Factory  Bill  and  the 

JucatioD  question  together? 

Sir  J.  Graltam  intended  lo  bring  on  the 
question  of  Education  on  Friday,  He  did 
not  anticipate  any  objeciion  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill  from  any  quarter. 

Mr.  Ilawes  did  not  think  thai  suflScient 
time  had  been  given  for  the  coniideration 
of  the  clBuseswhicb  (be  right  bon.  Baronet 
had  introduced.     He  hoped  that  a  sepa- 
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fftte  discustion  might  be  allowed  od  the  claase  57,  whioh  pro? idee  for  tbo 

two  leadiDf  features  of  the  measure.  Deration  of  rensiuf  banisterB, 

Sir  J.  Oraham  said*  that  io  bis  opinion,  Viscount  Homick  said,  be  must  agwi 

«  suflBcient  time  had  been  giren  for  con-  urge  his  Objections  to  this  part  of  the 

sidering  the  principle  of  the  bill  and  of  measure,    llie  present  registration  cowits 

the  clauses  which  had  been  introduced.  were  in  the  last  degree  unsatisfactory,  but 

Mr.  Httme  said,  that  the  principle  of  would  this  bill  improTO  the  system?  Was 

compulsory  education  was  wrong.    There  it  possible  that  gentlemen  who  had  to 

might  be,  and  no  doubt  there  were,  many  sacrifice  three  or  four  weeks  of  their  laag 

who  would  approte  of  one  part  of  the  bill  vocation  fur  200  guineas,  who  aaight  be 

mnd  not  of  the  other.     He  would  suggest  employed  one  year,  and  not  the  nest, 

to  the  right  boo.  Baronet  to  divide  the  could  make  competent  judges  ?    Them- 

bill  into  two  parts,  the  one  relating  to  the  tern  was  expensive  and  ineipedient.    Tkm 

factory  question,  and  the  other  to  that  of  present  mode  of  patronage  was  oMSt  ob- 

education.  This  would  simplify  the  matter  jectionable.    The  judges  who  esercased  it 

and  render  the  whole  more  easy  to  under,  gave  very  little  coniideratioD  to  the  OMMk 

stand.  in  which  these  small  appointmenta  were 

Mr.  M.  Philips  said,  he  had  received  made.    In  his  opinion,  the  only  raaaooable 

several  communications  from  proprietors  of  mode  of  constiiating  these  courts  womid 

factories  on  this  subject.    They  did  not  be,  the  appointment  of  eight  or  ten  per* 

object  to  that  part  of  the  measure  which  manent  judges,  who,  by  meana  of  dividiiig 

was  to  regulate  factories  and  the  employ-  England  and   Wales  into  three  or  feer 

ment  of  children  in  them,  but  many  of  circuits,  might  easily  paw  through  every 

them   had  conscientious  scruples    as  to  district  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  who, 

some  other  psrts  of  the  bill.     He  there-  when  not  on  circuit,  might  constitute  e 

fore  joined  in  the  suggestion  of  his  hon.  court  of  appeal  in  London.     He  thoogbt 

Friend   (Mr.    Hume)   that  the    measure  the  plan  of  appeal  proposed  in  the  bill  not 

should  be  divided  into  two,  which  would  much  better  than  the  present.    The  ooarl 

greatly  facilitate  its  working.  would  not  be  an  efficient  court. 

Report  on  the  salaries  under  the  Regis-  Sir  J.  Oraham  could  only  say,  that  Ibe 

tration  bill  was  received.  number  of  revising-barristera  waa  raduoed 

in  the  bill  nearly  one-half.    The  number 

^       ^                        o      V      f  1  ^^  present  was  160,  at|an  expense  of 

The  Go^*>^*o»^  .^^"^   St.  Kitts-H  32,000/.;  it  was  proposed  to  faHTve  oolw 

SitC.Napunr  asked  whether  the  noble  eighty-five,    at  an  expense  of  I7,00(tf. 

Lord  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  had  with'regarf  to  the  inefficieney  of  the  epl 

yet  received  the  official  acwunts  of  the  „,j^  ^^jj^„„^,^  j^  must  be  limembewd. 

circumstances  to  which  he  had  called  his  j^at  under  the  Reform  Act.  no  appeel 

attention  on  a  former  evening,  as  to  the  whatever  was  given.    This  bill  conatkuted 

conduct  of  the  Governor  of  St.  Kitt  s  7  ^  ^^„,^  ^^          j  ^^^  ^^^  g^^  ^^    ^^ 

Lord  Stanley  said,  he  had  received  an  ^  ^  ^^fy^^  ^^  ^.^^^      .^  ^  .^^ 

account  sent  by  certain  parties,  but  he  ^^e  that  eight  or  ten  revising-berw 

could  not  lay  it  on  theTable  as  an  official  ^^^  ^„y     /^^^  ^^^^  ^        ^^^  ^ 

document  until  the  Governor  had  had  an  ^^^       j      ^^^^^  ^H  i^e  year,  which 

opportunity  of  sending  in  his  explanation  ^^,j  ^^  ^     •           ^  ^^„,^^^     U^j^ 

of  the  circumstances.     He  had  received  a  j^^jj^^  ^^  ;„/  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^J^;;      ^ 

communication  from  the  fa  her  of  the  Go-  ^^e  other.     He  did  not  think  it  eoodudve 

vernor,  in  which  his  desire  to  be  landed  at  ^  ^^e  public  good  that  this  turmoil  of 

St.  Kitt's  was  said  to  have  arisen  froin  the  .egistra^on.  which  was  of  an  electioo- 

fact  of  a  woman  on  board  being  ma  dying  ^^j       character,  should  be  kept  epell 

stateandhisgreat  anxiety  to  have  her  put  ^^     |„  ^^^^  throughout  England  and 

ashore.     "«  ^^ '^/^ ^^T'  ?i  '  ^^k^  W«^»"-     Before  aey  further  chaege  was 

.UtementbyilMlf,and  ther^^^^^^  ,^,     ^^^^^   .--I  for  a  fair  trial  rf  this 

It  better  to  wait  until  the  Governors  i  ^^^^ 

account  should  be  sent  home.  .  ,,     ^ 

itiletii^^L 

Rbgistratioii  or  Votkrs.] 

motion  of  8ir  J.  Graham,  the  iiei  blai  f*" 

of    Voiera   Bill  was    recommits-  ^f^ 
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titnatiant  wboae  judgiiitDtt  would  com- 
maod  respect.  He  objected  to  the  ap- 
poiotmeDt  of  praciiaiDg  bamtters«  who 
might  have  the  very  caiea  tobmitted  to 
them  (as  used  to  be  done  to  the  Welch 
judges)  on  which  they  would  afterwards  be 
called  upon  to  decide  in  their  courts. 

Sir  /.  Graham  admitted  the  force  of 
the  objection,  but  when  those  tribunals 
should  have  sat  one  or  two  ycisrs,  it  would 
Qot  be  necessary  thenceforward  that  the 
court  should  sit  for  more  than  two  or  three 
days  in  the  year,  and  under  such  circum* 
stances  a  fixed  salary  would  be  highly 
inexpedient. 

Mr.  Hume  considered,  that  if  the  tri- 
bunal sat  for  so  short  a  space  as  that,  it 
would  be  better  to  send  appeals  before  the 
judgesi  as  in  the  case  of  assessed  taxes. 

Sir  /.  Graham  was  rather  inclined  to 
that  course,  and,  if  that  was  the  feeling  of 
the  House,  he  would  consent  to  postpone 
the  clause  as  well  as  the  others  which  re- 
lated to  it. 

Lord  Howiek  observed,  that  the  judges 
would  have  the  power  incidentally  as  I  be 
point  then  stood,  for  they  had  the  nomina- 
tion  of  the  tribunals.  It  would  be  much 
better  to  throw  the  responsibility  upon 
them  directly,  and  he  was  glad  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  concurred  in  the  sug|eation. 

Mr.  Eicott  was  of  opinion  that  tnt  pro* 
posed  tribunal,  which  was  an  excreaceneo 
on  the  Reform  Bill,  would  haw  little  or 
nothing  to  do. 

Clauses  to  75  postponed. 

On  clause  76,  giving  the  right  of  voting 
to  successive  occupants,  and  In  cases  of 
joint  occupation  being  read, 

Viscount  Howich  objected  to  the  latter 
provision,  as  tending  to  produce  sui  unfair 
multiplication  of  voters,  an  abuse  which 
he  understood  had  been  carried  very  for  by 
all  parties.  It  led  also,  by  freeing  sons 
from  the  control  of  their  fathers,  to  family 
disputes.  It  destroyed  the  relation  be- 
tween father  and  child ;  and  further,  it 
induced  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land 
to  pursue  a  system  which  would  be  ulti- 
mately injurious  to  themselves,  as  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  cutting  up  property  into 
small  holdings.  He  would  therefore  pro- 
pose as  an  amendment,  that  '*  not  nore 
than  one  should  be  entitled  to  register 
and  vote." 

Colonel  Sibiliorp  would  remind  the 
House  that  he  was  the  originator  of  what 
was  called  the  Chandoa  clause,  and  he 
therefore  must  oppose  the  amendment. 


Lofd  fMuyioii  Mpportfld  tho  MMkU 
nent.  Ho  knew  well  that  lo  Dtvomiiire 
the  loint  ttrnmcy  daoie  of  Ao  Reforas 
Act  bad  oositriboted  nuwh  to  pfovaat  the 
introdoctioB  of  a  good  aysttM  of  fsmiag. 

Sir  J.  Grakam  raiBarkod,  that  the 
amandBMBt  proposed  br  the  noUe  Lord 
the  Meoiber  for  Sundarlaod  would  efiael, 
if  carried,  an  important  alteiation  in  ilia 
Reform  Act,  and  iherefbra  it  waa  deair- 
able  to  know  whether  the  noble  Lord  wis 
prepared  to  alter  the  29th  section  of  that 
act,  which  gave  the  right  of  voting  to  joint 
occopienin  citiet  and  towns  aa  now  giviii 
to  tlie  joint  oecnpiera  of  land. 

Viscooot  Hoirieki  Tkoogb  be  ahowld 
not  press  his  amendment  to  a  division, 
begged  to  say  that  he  bad  discussed  his 
proposition  without  any  refeiioce  to  par*- 
ties.  He  objected  to  giving  all  parties 
such  a  temptation  as  this  dauaa  sroiM 
afford  to  increase  their  politieal  power 
at  the  expense  of  the  permanent  moral 
interests  of  themaelvee  and  their  tenantry. 
In  answer  to  the  questioo  pat  lo  him, 
whether  he  were  prepared  to  eilead  the 
same  principle  to  cities  and  towns,  he 
had  to  state  he  intended  in  a  Ailore 
clause  to  propose  an  amendment,  which 
would  apply  the  same  prineipla  to  dties 
and  towns  in  cases  where  aetual  owner- 
ship did  not  exisf  • 

Mr.  Darby  said,  that  all  the  ooaspUMU 
against  the  workiiir  of  the  Raferm  Act 
came  from  hon.  Membera  on  the  odber 
side  of  the  House. 

Sir  a.  Oregi  Notwilhstaiidittg  tho 
taunts  of  the  ministerhil  side,  beared  to 
ask,  if  those  who  supported  the  Relbrm 
Act  were  to  be  in  consequeneo  precluded 
from  proposnig  altemtlona  that  vrowM 
remedy  the  defecta  of  that  meuenrot 
He  thought  hte  noMe  Ftiind  (Viaoowwi 
Howick)  had  done  quite  rMil  lo  pohH 
out  the  evils,  thoif  h  he  admitted  the 
point  at  present  rannd  wu  of  loo  madk 
unportance  to  be  distusaed  while  eoual- 
derlng  a  clause  in  the  ReglsUutloa  BW. 

Amendment  negatived* 

Clause  agreed  to. 

On  clause  82,  deckrfaig  the  itglater  to 
be  conclusive  evidenee  <^tlie  voMv^^vo- 
tainlng  the  same  qnaliloithmf  pwufhled 
that  he  continued  to  reside  wwUn  the 
Dorougn, 

Mr,  CAmfte  moved  the  omisakHi  of  Ihe 
proviso.  He  thought  k  wuM  lead  to 
miMoper  obieetionsliiMig  takes  lo  volen- 

Sir  J.  Graktm  oppoaad  the 
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He  considered  residence  an  essential  prin- 
ciple. It  was  possible  for  a  Toter  to  cease 
to  hold  any  property  or  interest  in  a  bo- 
rough, and  to  establish  himself  elsewhere, 
and  if  he  were  still  to  be  entitled  to  his 
TOte  as  if  resident  in  the  borough,  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  100  this  would 
lead  to  bringing  down  Tenal  voters  to  an 
election  at  an  enormous  expense,  and  to 
the  introduction  of  a  most  corrupt  prac- 
tice. 

Sir  O,  Grey  entirely  concurred  in  what 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  said  ;  but  he 
thought  this  proviso,  taken  with  the  third 
question  to  be  put  to  voters  at  the  hust- 
ings, which  was  in  the  84th  clause, 

<^Have  you  resided  since  the  31st  day  of 
July  last,  and  do  you  now  continue  to  reside, 
in  the  city  or  borough  of—," 

would,  in  many  cases,  be  a  trap  to  voters. 
It  would  take  the  legal  acumen  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  opposite,  (Sir  F.  Pol- 
lock) to  de6ne  what  was  residence,  and 
men  not  skilled  in  legal  definitions  would 
be  apt  to  say, ''  No,  I  resided  a  part  of  the 
time  in  town,  or  elsewhere." 

Sir  J.  Graham  freely  acknowledged  that 
the  de6nition  of  "residence*'  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult,  and  he  should  wish,  when 
they  came  to  consider  the  third  question 
in  the  84th  clause,  to  ask  for  some  further 
time  to  consider  it. 

The  Attorney -general  apprehended  that 
a  person  "  resided,**  in  point  of  law,  if 
he  had  a  residence  which  he  occupied  by 
himself,  or  by  any  member  of  his  family, 
or  by  his  servants ;  and  though  it  might 
be  inconvenient  to  a  tender-conscienced 
person  to  declare  that  he  had  been  resi- 
dent when  he  knew  he  had  been  absent, 
yet  he  might  declare,  that  during  the 
whole  of  the  time  he  was  so  absent  his 
family  or  servants  had  occupied  his  house. 

Viscount  Ilowkk  thought  this  definition 
of  '*  residence*'  would  open  a  door  to 
fraud,  and  persons  might  continue  voters 
though  non-resident  and  having  no  inter- 
est in  the  borough  by  occupying  a  sufH- 
cient  tenement  by  some  servant  or  person 
in  their  employment. 

Amendment  withdrawn. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

On  clause  91, 

Mr.  Christie^  pursuant  to  notice,  moved 

"  The  omission  of  so  much  as  gives  a  com- 
mittee the  power  of  inquiring  into  di     lie 
of  the  refising  barristers  and  of  the  ci      * 
appeal.** 


: 


He  observed  that  in  many  cases  parties 

would  take  the  chance  of  appealing  diractljr 
to  the  committee,  and  thus  the  court  or 
appeal,  which  had  been  intended  as  a 
check  upon  the  revising  barristers,  woald 
be  rendered  nugatory. 

Sir  J.  Graham  thonght,  as  levaral 
alterations  had  been  made,  this  clause 
ought  to  be  postponed  for  further  consider- 
ation. The  decision  of  the  Court  at  West- 
minster ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  fiosd. 

Clause  postponed. 

Mr.  Camper  proposed  the  insertion  of 
the  following  clause  :— 

^*  And  whereas,  by  the  said  first  recited  act, 
it  is  enacted,  that  the  poll  at  contested  elections 
for  counties  may  remain  open  during  the  space 
of  two  days  ;  and  whereas  it  is  expedient  to 
repeal  that  part  of  the  said  act  which  allowt 
the  poll  so  to  continue  open  during  the  space 
of  two  days ;  be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  such 
part  of  the  said  act  as  allows  the  poll  to  con* 
tinue  open  during  two  days  shall  W  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  repealed.** 

The  hon.  Member  announced  thst, 
should  his  motion  be  carried,  he  intended 
to  propose  a  second  clause,  as  follows  :-— 

"  And  be  it  enacted,  that  at  every  contested 
election  of  a  knight  or  knights  to  serve  in  Par- 
liament for  any  county,  or  for  any  riding,  parts, 
or  division  of  a  county,  the  polling  shall  eom- 
roence  at  eight  of  the  dock  in  Uie  forenoon 
of  the  next  day  but  two  after  the  day  fixed  for 
the  election,  and  the  polling  shall  continue 
during  such  one  day  only,  and  no  poll  shall  be 
kept  open  later  than  four  o'clock  m  the  after- 
noon—provided  always,  that  when  sach  next 
day  but  two  after  the  day  fixed  for  the  election 
shall  be  Sunday,  Good  Friday,  or  Christmas* 
day,  then  in  the  case  it  be  Sunday  the  poll 
shall  be  on  the  Monday  next  following,  end  in 
case  it  be  Good  Friday  then  on  the  Saturday 
next  followinff,  and  in  case  it  be  Christmas- 
day  then  on  the  next  following  day  if  the  same 
shall  not  be  Sunday,  and  if  it  be  Sunday  on 
the  next  following  Monday.** 

Clause  read  a  first  time. 

On  the  question  that  it  be  read  a 
second  time. 

Sir  /.  Graham  said  his  own  opinion 
was  against  the  adoption  of  the  cisuae. 
The  eii'ect  would  be  to  limit  the  franchise. 
By  allowing  the  poll  to  be  open  two  daya» 
farmers  who  had  to  attend  at  the  markets 
on  market-days  would  have  additional 
opportunities  of  registering  their  voles; 
were  the  poll  only  open  one  day,  and  that 
day  happened  to  be  market^ay,  they 
could  not  b'    ^^^         to  forego  the 
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be  were  itill  a  county  Reptesenlative  he 
would  oppose  Ihe  douse. 

Mr.  Hufnesaid,  that  where  the  polling 
was  continued  two  days,  the  venal  vo- 
ten  held  Out  till  the  second  day,  in  or- 
der to  get  more  for  their  votes.  It  led 
to  a  great  deal  of  tampering  and  bri- 
bery. He  should  llierefore  support  the 
ameDdment. 

Lord  F.  F.gerton  doubted  whether  any 
practical  evila  had  resulted  from  the  pre- 
lent  mode  which  required  the  remedy 
DOW  proposed. 

Mr.  Etphinsfone  thought  the  second 
day  wai  perfecily  unnecessary.  As  an 
ingiance  of  it,  he'  would  refer  to  the  last 
election  for  Leicestershire,  when  nearly 
3,000  voters  polled  on  Ihe  first  day,  but 
on  the  second  only  about  150. 

Mr.  Dat-brj  thought  that  one  day  would 
not  be  sufficient.  He  would  ask  ihe  hon. 
Member  for  Momrose  ivheiher  he  would 
have  approved  of  only  one  day's  polling 
when  he  was  a  candidate  for  Stirling,  and 
was  in  the  minority  on  the  first  day,  but 
stood  at  lhf;head  of  the  poll  on  the  second. 
Did  the  voters  on  that  occasion  hold  oiit 
for  a  larger  sum?  Ag;ain,  he  would  ask 
the  hnn.  and  learned  Member  Tor  Lewes 
whether  he  thought  that  the  polling  being 
cooBned  to  one  day  had  prevented  bribery 
ID  Ihe  borough  he  represented  ? 

Lord  Wonley  said  that,  at  the  last 
election,  very  extensive  treating  was  car- 
ried on.  He  knew  that,  at  the  election 
for  North  Lincolnshire,  persona  went  on 
the  first  day,  tendered  their  vales  for  him, 
and  actually  polled  ;  they  went  back,  and 
■aid  they  would  vole  on  the  next  day  fur 
his  hon.  Colleague.  On  ihe  morning  of 
the  second  day,  ihey  accordingly  went, 
and  got  their  breakfast,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  pull,  but  were  much  dis- 
appointed at  finding  that  they  could  not  |  li 
split  their  votes,  becnuse  they  had  pollt^d 
on  the  first  day.  He,  therefore,  thought 
that  the  clause  now  proposed  would  be  a 
great  improvement. 

Mr.  B.  Denison  thought  that  no  prac- 
tical inconvenience  would  result  from 
taking  Ihe  poll  at  county  elections  in  one 
day.  At  the  last  election  for  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  where  the  consti- 
tuency was  most  extensive,  three-fourths 
of  the  voters  polled  on  the  first  day.  and 
the  majority  obtained  on  the  first  day 
could  not  have  been  overcome  by  ihe  num- 
ber polled  on  the  second  day. 

Mr.  Blackslone  protested  against  the 
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iniputationwhich  had  beenthrown  upon  the 
county  coQSlituencies  by  ihe  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  North  Lincolnshire  (Lord 
Woraley) — that  ihey  could  be  influenced  in 
their  exercise  of  the  franchise  by  treating. 
He  believed  that  no  class  of  voters  in  the 
country  were  less  influenced  by  bribery, 
or  less  open  to  corruption  of  any  kind, 
than  ihe  farmers.  He  considered  ihai,  in 
the  discussion  of  this  question,  one  mate- 
rial point  had  been  overlooked — the  con- 
venience of  voters  who  lived  at  a  distance 
from  counties  for  which  they  were  regis- 
tered. Suppose  that  a  person  was  on  ihe 
register  for  the  counties  of  Cornwall  and 
Yorkshire,  if  the  eleclions  for  those  coun- 
ties occurred,  as  was  probable,  nearly  at 
the  same  time,  he  mighl,  if  the  poll  was 
limited  to  one  day,  be  prevented  from 
recording;  his  vote  lor  one  county  or  the 
other.  At  the  last  general  election  there 
was  so  strong  a  feeling  in  the  agricultural 
districts  against  the  late  Administration, 
(hat  the  farmers  came  almost  as  one  man 
to  the  poll.  There  mighl,  however,  be  a 
dift'erent  feeling  at  another  election,  and 
il  might  perhaps  be  advisable  to  have  two 
davs'  polling. 

Colonel  !^ibthorp  said,  they  were  lold 
that  the  utmost  freedom  ought  to  be  af- 
forded for  the  exercise  of  the  franchise, 
and  he  conceived  thai  ihe  House  ought 
not  to  limit  that  freedom;  and  on  this 
ground  he  would  vote  atjainst  the  propo- 
sition of  the  hon.  Member  for  Hertford. 

Mr.  James  iliought  it  was  unnecessary 
to  conlmuc  the  poll  at  county  eleclions 
beyond  one  day.  At  ihe  last  election  for 
the  county  which  he  represented  (Cum- 
berland) the  election  was  virtually  decided 
on  the  first  day.  Some  fifty  or  sixty  per- 
sons  withheld  their  voles  until  the  second 
day,  and  if  it  was  asked  why  an  individual 
id  not  given   his  vote,  the  reply  was, 

Oh,  the  Tories  only  ofiered  him  10/,, 
and  he  is  laying  by  for  301.  or  lUO/." 
Those  hon.  Members  nho  wished  to  pre- 
vent bribery  at  county  elections  would 
vote  for  the  clause  proposal  by  the  bon. 
Member  for  Hertford, and  those  whodesired 
its  continuance — there  were  none  on  the 
Liberal  side  who  entertained  such  a  wish 
— would  vote  against  it.  He  called  upon 
all  hoD.  Gentlemen  who  were  anxious  for 
the  suppression  of  bribery,  to  evince  their 
sincerity  by  voting  for  the  proposition  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Hertford. 

Mr.  Henley  would  give  his  decided 
opposition  to  the  motion.  It  frequently 
2  N 
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happened,  at  county  elections,  that  an 
opposition  did  not  spring  op  until  the  day 
of  nomination ;  and  ander  such  circum- 
stances, if  only  one  day  was  allowed  for 
polling,  g^at  inconvenience  would  result. 
He  remembered  the  occurrence  of  two 
cases  of  this  nature  in  the  county  which 
he  had  the  honour  of  representing. 

Lord  R,  Oroivenor  regretted  to  observe 
one  feature  in  this  discussion — that  all 
the  boo.  Gentlemen  who  supported  this 
proposition  were  on  that  (the  Opposition) 
side  of  the  House,  while  all  who  opposed 
it  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  House. 
He  thought  that  the  present  system  of 
allowing  two  days  for  the  poll  at  county 
elections  was  productive  of  great  practical 
inconvenience.  At  one  election  at  which  he 
was  present,  a  great  number  of  the  voters 
polled  on  the  first  day,  but  many  of  them 
reserved  their  votes ;  the  contest  was  a 
close  one,  and  it  gave  rise  to  a  gpreat  deal 
of  bribery,  treating,  and  intimidation, 
which  would  have  been  entirely  avoided 
if  the  election  had  concluded  on  the  first 
day.  At  another  election  a  strong  feeling 
of  excitement  prevailed  in  the  county, 
and  after  the  first  day's  poll  the  exaspera- 
tion was  so  great  that  a  serious  riot  took 
place,  and  one  person  lost  his  life.  He  had 
mentioned  the  subject  to  many  farmers, 
and  they  declared  that  it  would  be  a  great 
boon  to  them  if  the  polling  was  confined 
to  one  day,  so  that  they  might  get  quietly 
back  to  their  work.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Wallingford  (Mr.  Blackstone)  had 
complained  that  if  the  proposition  before 
the  House  were  adopted,  persons  who  pos- 
sessed votes  for  several  counties  might  be 
prevented  from  exercising  the  franchise 
for  all  of  them ;  but  he  thought  that  the 
rapid  means  of  conveyance  afforded  by 
railways  would  prevent  much  inconve- 
nience in  this  respect. 

Sir  P.  Egerton  said  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber  for    Cumberland  (Mr.  James)    had 
expressed  his  astonishment  that  this  pro- 
position was  opposed  by  hon.  Gentlemen 
on  that  (the  Ministerial)  side  of  the  House, 
while  it  was  supported  almost  entirely  by 
hon.    Members  opposite  ;    but  he   must 
remind    the    hon.    Gentleman    that   f^" 
great     majority    of    the    represents 
of   counties,    who    might    be    sijp> 
to  express    the   feeling  of   their  o 
ttienries,  were  on  the  Ministerial  si* 
the   House.     Ho  must  be  allowed, 
roiinty  Meii)l>er,  to  expr**^  **»•  con\i 
that,  by  the  liuiitutiun 


one  day,  tbey  woqM  exclude  htm  fkt 
exercise  of  the  franchise  a  great  nvnbir 
of  persons  who  had  the  right  to  tote.  He 
considered,  also,  that  the  adoptioa  of  ihli 
proposition  wonid  naterially  ineretse  the 
expense  of  elections. 

Viscount  Hawick  regretted  that  the  dm- 
cussion  on  this  sabject  had  assamed  e 
party  character.  This  was  a  matter  of 
great  public  importance,  and  he  thought 
that  the  testimony  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  (Mr.  B. 
Denison)  was  so  strong  in  favour  of  the 
proposition,  that  it  ought  to  decide  hon. 
Gentlemen  as  to  the  course  they  wovM 
adopt.  There  was  no  county  in  EogleiNl 
in  which  there  was  so  large  a  nom^  of 
voters,  and  where  the  difficulty  of  polliof 
them  all  in  one  day  was  sogreat,  as  io  the 
\Vest  Riding  of  Yorkshire;  bat  the  hon. 
Member  had  ahown  that  the  pell  nightp 
without  inconvenience,  be  concloded  m 
one  day.  He  thought  the  proposition  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Hertford  wouM  heve 
a  most  salutary  effect  io  diminishing  the 
duration  of  the  excitement  which  prevaiM 
during  an  election ;  and  which,  for  a  time, 
completely  interrupted  the  progrew  of 
trade  and  industry.  The  adoption  of  this 
clause  would  also,  he  conceived,  tend  to 
reduce  very  considerably  the  eipenm  of 
elections,  and  diminish  the  eiercise  of 
undue  influence  upon  the  voters;  he  would 
not  say  bribery,  for  he  believed  that  whet- 
ever  undue  influence  was  brought  to  beer 
upon  the  minds  of  county  voters  was  oot 
exercised  in  the  shape  of  bribery;  bat 
when  an  election  was  closely  contested,  e 
great  temptation  did  exist  to  resort  to  in* 
timidation,  or  other  improper  influence. 

Lord  Ingetire  opposed  the  clause.  He 
did  not  think  that  the  constituenciet  of 
large  counties  could  be  polled  in  one  day, 
and  he  begged  to  remind  the  Houae  thei 
elections  frequently  took  place  at  eaeaaon 
of  the  year  when  important  farming  opera* 
tions  were  in  progress,  and  when  it  might 
be  of  great  importance  to  the  farmer  that 
he  should  not  be  called  from  his  work  on 
a  particular  day. 

The  Commiltf  '  "^ 'vided  : — Ayes  66; 
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I  IfervGy,  Lord  A. 
Kodgion,!'. 


Dirart,  E. 
Dolce,  Sir  J. 
Duncan,  (i. 
Bbrinpon,  Viscl. 
Ellit.  W. 
E»an».  W. 
FieldcD,  J. 
Fitito;,  Lord  C. 
Forrter,  M. 
Fox,C.R. 
Gibsun,  T.  H. 
Gill,T. 

Urey,  rl.  hn.  Sir  G. 
Grosvenor,  Lord  K. 
Hirdy,  J. 
Ilaiton,  Cant.  V. 
Hay,  Sir  A.  L. 
Heallicoat,  J. 
Hoiiud,hoii.C.W.G. 
Howick,  Viscl. 

Jvncil  W. 
Liiioml,  EhI  of 
Maiawwing,  T. 
Manhall,  W. 
Martin,  J. 


Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
O'BrieD.J. 
O'Brien.  W.  8. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  II. 
Peehell,  C>pt. 
Plulipi,  M. 
Plunirid|;(,  Capl. 
Scon,  R. 

Slansfield,  W.  It.  C. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Siroit,  E. 
Tancred.H.  W. 
Thoroeley,  T. 
Tufnell,  H. 
Turner,  E. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walker,  K. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Williams,  W. 
Winningrnn.  SirT.  E, 
Worsley,  Lord 
Wrighuon,  W.  B, 
Yorke,  H.  II. 


Elpl>in«tone,  H. 
Cowper,  hon.  \V,  F. 
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Adderley,  C,  B. 
Alford,  VitM. 
Allii,  J.  P. 
Anirobu,  E. 
Arl(i*n|bt,C. 
Aitflll,  W. 
Attwood,  M. 
Banket,  G. 
Baring,  hon.  W.  B. 
Bukcrville,  T.  B.  M. 
Beckeit,  W. 
Beresford,  Major 
Bernard,  Visri. 
BUckatooc,  W.  S. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Borthnick.  P. 
Boieeld,  B. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Broadley,  H. 
Broadwood,  H> 
Bruct,  Lord  E. 
Brace.  U.  L.  C. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Buckley,  £. 
Cheltaa,  Viict. 
Chetwode,  Sir  J. 
Christopher,  R.  A. 
Chule,  W.  U  W. 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Collell,  W.  K. 
<:olTtU,  G.  R. 


Coniplon,  H,  C. 
CooU,  Sir  C.  U. 
Copelind,  Aid. 
Corry,  right  hon.  H. 
Cripps,  W. 
Darner,  hoo.  Col. 
Darby,  G. 
Dick,  Q. 

Ooeglu,  Sir  C.  E. 
Egerlon,  W.  T. 
Egerlon,  Lord  F. 
Kmlyn,  Vjict. 
Espoii,  B. 
F.slcour|,  T.  O,  B. 
Famham,  E.  B. 
Fiumaurice,  hon.  W. 
Fittroy,  hon.  II. 
Flower,  Sir  J. 
Folleii,  Sir  W.W. 
Fuller.  A.  E. 
Gaskell,  J.  Milaes 
Glad  Hone,  Capt. 
Gtynne,  Sir  S.  R. 
Gordon,  hon.  Capl. 
Gore,  M. 
Gore,  W.  R.  O. 
Goulburn,  rl.  hon.  II. 
Graham,  rL  hon.  Sir  J, 
Halfard,  H.  I 

Hamilloii,  W.J.  , 

Hardiiige,rt.hn.SirII. 
H  age.  G.  II.  W. 
Henley,  J.  W.  | 

Heptiutn,  SirT.  B. 
Hcrherl.bon.  S- 


Hodgson,  It. 
Hope,  hon.  C. 
Ilope,G.  W. 
Homhy,  J. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
IiigeJiire,  Viici. 
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Irion,  S. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
.lohnsiooe,  Sir  J. 
Johntlooe,  II. 
Kemble,  H. 
Kiiighl,  F.  W. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Lawgon,  A. 
Lincoln,  F.arl  or 
Lockl.a.1,  W. 
iifgon,  hon.  Gen. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Maclean,  D. 
McGeachy,  F,  A. 
Haunen,  Lord  }. 
Marlon,  U. 
MaMer,  T,  W.  C. 
Muiernoan,  J. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
Mildmay,  H.  St.  J. 
Milea,  P.  W.  S. 
Morgan,  O. 
Neeld,J. 
Neville,  R. 
Nichotl,  right  hon.  J. 
NorlhUnd,  Vijcl. 
O'Brien,  A.  S. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Pakingion,  J.  S. 


Palmer,  It, 
l-alleii,  J.  W. 
Feel,  right  lion.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  J. 

Pturaptre,J.  P. 
Pollock,  Sir  F. 
Praed,  W.  T. 
Itepiop,  G.  W.  J. 
Rolleston,  Col, 
Rose,  n.  hon.  Sir  O, 
Round,  J. 
Kushbrooke.  Col. 
Russell,  J.  D.  W. 
Khaw,  tL  hn.  F. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Sibtborp,  Col. 
Smollett,  A. 
•Somarset,  Lord  G. 
Sotheron,  T.  U.S. 
Spry.  Sirs. T. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Sutton,  hon.  II.  M. 
'lliompson,  Mr.  Aid. 
Trench,  Sir  F.  W. 
Trevor,  bon.  G.Rice 
Trollope,  Sit  J. 
TrotleU. 
Tumor,  C. 
Vivian,  J.  E. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Walsh.  Sir  J.  B. 
Wilbrabam,hon.  R.B. 
Wodehouse,  E. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 
Young,  J. 


Premantle,  Sir  T, 
Pringle,  A. 
Clause  rejected. 

Mr.  Hardy  propoaed  [lie  following 
clauw: — 

**  And  be  it  enacted,  that,  in  citimatiag  the 
yearly  value  of  any  land  or  building,  or  both, 
in  right  or  wliicli  aay  occupier  hereof,  at 
tenant,  shall  claim  lo  vote,  il  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  reviiiag  barrister,  and  he  is  hereby 
re(|uired,  to  take  into  hit  considerniion  not 
only  the  rent  paid  or  agreed  for  by  such 
tenant,  but  the  amount  at  which  any  inch  tene~ 
meni,  or  teoenaenti.  shall  be  rated  to  the  poor 
in  any  city,  borough,  or  place,  vtith  reference 
to,  nod  compared  Willi,  other  similar  leoe- 
mi-nts  tliere  situated,  as  to  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  clear  yearly  value  and  the  rateable 
value  ihereor." 


The  bon.  and  learned  Gentleman  staled, 
as  the  object  af  the  clause,  llie  fuel  that 
ill  many  cases  poor  tenants  were  colour- 
ably  made  10/.  renters  (by  a  reserfatiun  of 
4i.  a  week  Trom  wages,  Sec.}  for  cotlagex 
nut  worth,  and  not  rated  to  ihe  poor,  or 
I  taxm  for  more  then  rtl.  a  year. 
I  Sir  J.  Grnhani  said,  be  thouuhl  the 
I  reul  reniMly  would  Ue  pnllintl  "n  f"'«  i''* 
■2N2 
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Poor-law  valuation ;  and  an  excellent  hint  \  would  detach  one  of  the  Tetwli  emplojol 
had  been  given  to  hia  ripht  hon.  Friend  on  the  coast  of  Africa  looking  after  Aa 
the  Chancellor  of  ihe  Exchequer,  who  I  slat^trade,  for  the  protection  of  eon- 
merce.  He  hoped  alto,  that  the  nobla 
Lord  woald  introduce  some  wordi  into  lbs 
bill,  >o  ai  to  make  it  applicable  to  fnlara 
■eltlenenU  io  Africa. 

I^rd  StanUy  aaid,  the  whole  of  the 
cruiKFi  employed  in  looking  ».(>Kr  th« 
ilave-trade,  were  aUo  in  duty  bound  to 
protect  commerce.  Ai  to  the  other  pointy 
It  would  have  hia  earoett  attention. 
Bill  read  a  second  time. 
House  adjourned  a  quarter  past  twelvt 
o'clock. 


would  probably  see  the  necessity  of  im- 
posing ihe  Income-tax  in  these  cases  on 
the  amount  represented  as  the  rental  for 
the  purposes  of  the  franchise.  This  might 
be  a  check  to  what,  certainly,  was  a  great 
abuse.  But  his  hon.  Friend's  clauses, 
after  all,  were  mere!;  declaratory;  for 
surely  any  revising  barrister  who  attended 
to  hia  duty  would  look  to  the  real  amount 
at  which  tenements  were  rated  ai  a  test  of 
value. 

Mr.  Hardy  declared  this  was  by  no 
means  generally  the  practice  ;  and  doubted 
if  his  clause  was  not  required  to  afford  a 
remedy  for  this  monstrous  abuse.  How* 
eTer,  he  would  not  press  it  against  the ! 
right  hon.  Baronet's  opinion. 

The  Attorney  General  objected  to  the  . 
clause,  on  the  ground  of  the  bad  policy  of 
legislating  to  order  a  judge  to  do  that ' 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  do  without  any ' 
legisli 
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Sir  J,  Graham  then  brou[;ht  up  a  clause 
making  the  personation  of  voters  a  misde- 
meanour. 

An  hon,  M^mher  said,  that  the  clause 
would  not  meet  a  case  which  had  come  to 
his  knowledge,  as  haviog  occurred  at  a 
county  election,  and  he  believed  it  was 
not  an  unusual  thing  that  fictitious  names 
were  placed  on  the  register,  and  then  nny 
person  that  could  be  got  was  brought  up 
to  answer  to  them.  The  case  that  he 
meant  was  that  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Jones,  of 
Jesus  College,CBni bridge,  who  was  enli! red 
on  the  register.  No  such  person  was  knr>wn 
in  the  county,  but  when  the  polling  day 
arrived,  a  respectable  looking  gentlenian, 
in  a  black  coat  and  white  neckcloth,  ap- 
peared at  the  polling-place,  and  said  thnl 
he  was  the  rev.  Mr.  Jones,  of  Jesus  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Sir  J.  Grahant  said,  thai  the  clause 
only  proposed  a  remedy  for  personating 
persons  who  really  were  in  existence  or  had 
existed.  He  could  not  devise  a  remrdy 
for  personating  persons   who  never   had 

Clause  agreed  to. 
House  resumed. 

Afhican  Coast.]  LordSl 
the  second  reading  of  ihe  Coi 
Bill. 

IV.  Patten  hoped  that  the  C 


■niTioii  Phuutid.     B>  tlw  Doke  of  Aifrla,  ( 

OlHfow.  tai  Duodonld,  ror  ■  Spodj  rrilllMiBS  at 
Scotch  ChioEh  OucHliiiL — Picoi  AlnMdtta.  fer 


■Dd  Piwld.  Newt 


Chuhch  op  ScoTLtirii.J  Loid  Camp- 
belt  begged  permission  to  aak  a  qnei- 
tion  of  the  notde  Duke.  He  obaervsd, 
that  a  petition  had  been  entraited  to  tbe 
noble  Duke  on  behalf  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  reqiect* 
ing  their  rights  and  privileges,  and  he  wish. 
ed  to  ask,  whether  it  were  the  intantioQ  of 
the  noble  Duke  to  present  that  petitioD, 
and  when,  because,  that  in  a  certain  degree 
would  determine  the  course  #hich  be  would 
follow  with  respect  to  his  molioo  on  tbe 
•amcsubject.  Ifthc  noble  Duke  intended  to 
present  the  petition  in  a  manner  whicb 
would  alfnrd  their  Lordships  an  opportunity 
to  express  their  opinions  with  regard  to  tbo 
complaints  which  the  petitioners  urged,  he 
should  not  bring  forward  the  teaoJotionaaf 
which  he  had  given  notice  ;  but  if  it  abonld 
not  hv  the  ■'-'iDtion  of  the  noble  Dnko,  cr 
<  of  those  '  -^  he  was  instructed  npM 

!  the  sub  ■*  tbe  matter  behn  tbe 

Mouse,  W  i 


I  it  hii  datf  to  pv- 
.tbittbtr 
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believed  he  should  not  present  it  just  now  | 
but  he  was  not  bound  to  say  whether  he 
would  not  present  it  in  the  course  of  the 
Session. 

Privilege  —  Printed  Papers  —  Ex- 
planation.] Lord  Dentnan  was  sorry  to 
trespass  upon  their  Lordships'  attention^ 
but  it  was  absolutely  necessary^  for  the 
vindication  of  his  own  character,  and  the 
vindication  of  the  administration  of  justice 
in  this  count ry>  that  he  should  bring  before 
them  what  he  found  stated  of  himself  in 
the  public  press.  He  had  taken  the  liberty 
of  trespassing  upon  their  Lordships  on 
former  occasions,  much,  no  doubt,  to  their 
Lordships'  annoyance,  but  certainly  with 
some  benefit  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and 
with  the  effect  of  dissipating  most  erro- 
neous imputations  circulated  by  portions 
of  the  public  press.  He  had  before  him 
a  newspaper  —  the  Morning  Chronicle — 
of  Thursday  last,  which  (having,  in  truth, 
in  the  course  of  his  occupations  but  little 
time  for  studying  such  publicationfl)  he 
had  had  no  opportunity  ofreading  till  that 
very  morning.  He  tnere  found  remarks 
toiade  upon  a  judgment  delivered  by  him- 
self, in  which,  among  some  general  terms^ 
were  such  reflections  as  these.  An  hon. 
and  learned  Member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  reported  to  have  thus  charac- 
terised what  fell  from  him. 

''  It  was  a  judgment  which,  if  it  came  to  be 
correctly  examined,  would  be  found  to  cod« 
tain  less  of  accurate  law,  as  well  as  less  of 
good  sense,  than  any  judgment  ever  pro- 
nounced.'* 

Now  he  (Lord  Den  man)  begged  to  state 
that  he  had  become  so  used  to  these  flowers 
of  rhetoric  in  the  course  of  the  discussions 
which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons some  few  years  aeo,  when  that 
judgment  was  nightly  made  the  subject  of 
elaborate  ex  parte  criticism,  that  if  the 
present  censure  had  consisted  only  of 
sarcasm  in  general  terms,  however  strong, 
or  however  unseemly,  he  certainly  should 
never  have  thought  of  bringing  it  as  a 
matter  of  complaint  before  their  Lordships. 
He  had  learned  to  bear  such  attacks  with 
equanimity,  but  this  morning,  when  he 
thought  he  should  have  been  enjoying  a 
short  holiday  from  laborious  duties,  looking 
over  the  newspapers,  and  reading  the  re- 
ported debate,  he  there  found  statements 
which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  know  of> 
without  taking  the  earliest  opportunity,  in 
any  assembly  where  he  could  make  his 
voice  heardy  of  stating  his  unqualified  ooiu 


tradiction  to  them.  CreneTal  aspersidiny  he 
had  heard  aod  read  as  occurring jin.the  same 
debate,  and  had  passed  them  over,  but  the 
particular  charge  he  had  not  r^.till  thia 
morning.  He  thought  it  better  thap  the 
adoption  of  any  other  course — better  than 
writing  to  the  editor  of  the  newsnaperj 
whichj  however,  in  this  case  he  shoula  have 
proposed  to  sUeoce,  or  to  the  learned  indi- 
vidual to  whom  the  statement  was  attri- 
butedr— he  thought  it  a  less  evil  than  either 
of  those  courses  to  come  do.wn  to  their 
Lordships'  House,  .and  at  oqoe  to  state 
what  the  charge  made  against  him  .was, 
and  what  was  his  contradiction.  The 
charge  was  stated  in  these  terms : — 

**  Look  at  some  of  Lord  Denman^s  opinions 
—remember  that  which  he  expressed,  that  it 
mattered  little  whether  or  not  licentiouf  books 
might  be  read  by  the  inmaies  of  a  prison,  old 
and  young  persons,  placed  there  with  a  view 
to  their  reformation  and  amendment.  What 
in  the  world,  he  asked,  had  that  to  do  with  the 
case  ?  If  they  had  got  into  his  own  family, 
he  would  have  seen  in  a  moment  what  they 
had  to  do  with  domestic  government.  That 
any  nan  should  be  found  to  say  licentious 
and  profligate  writings,  and  their  nse  by  pri- 
soners, had  nothing  to .  do  with  prison  dis* 
cipline,  I  own  has  astonished  me.',' 

That  was  the  statement  contained  in 
the  newspaper,  and  not  lucking  in  a  cor- 
ner, not  put  forward  even  in  a  leading 
article,  by  way  of  denouncing  some  ob- 
noxious person,  and  informing  him.  how 
highly  the  newqiaper.  condemned  his  pro- 
ceedings, but  purporting  to  be  the  report  of 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons—the 
speech  of  a  most  distinguished  lawyer, 
tJie  Attorney-general  under  the  late  Go- 
vernment, a  person  (he  would  add),  whom 
he  had  always  supposed  to  be  a  personal 
Mend  of  his  own,  to  whom  he  (Lord  D^ii- 
man)  certainly  never  had  been  backward  in 
showing  any  little  attentioD  in  his  power, 
and  who,  he  thought,  would  have  'been  the 
first  to  repel  sadi  an  accusation  made 
against  him,  if  it  had  proceeded  from  •  any 
other  quarter.  Nor.  was  it  an  error  ca- 
pable of  explanation  from  the  &cts  bring 
misconceived,  fat  it  zested  on  the  plain 
words  of  a  well-known  and  authentic  docn« 
ment,  which  even  the  commonest  nnder* 
standing  could  hardly  misinterpret  in  this 
particolar.  The  Chief  Justice  of  Enghod 
was  thus  diarged  here,  and  in  everr  news- 
papers  in  London^  and  in  all  theb  thoosand 
echoes  throufffaoat  the  couatr]^g^widi  declar- 
ing among  ouier  daDgeroosopinioiis,  that  it 
was  a  niatter  of. perfect  indifirenee  whether 
lifiiHitiffmt  and  pnCuisio  htwlBs  wbw  placed 
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or  not  in  the  hands  of  young  persons  shut  up 
in  prisons  for  reformation.  It  was  very  true 
that  the  hon.  and  loamed  person,  to  whom 
these  words  were  attributect  bv  the  news- 
paper,  went  on  to  say  thnt  be  had  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  noble  Lord,  and 
that  he  had  *'no  wish  to  detract  from  the 
general  authority,  wisdom,  and  learning  of 
that  noble  person,"  and  so  on,  and  that  it 
wan  extremely  desirable  to  show  the  defer- 
ence due  at  least  to  his  high  station,  if  not 
to  his  person.  But  for  the  Chief  Justice  to 
hold  such  an  opinion,  and  promulgate  it 
when  delivering  a  solemn  judgment  in  the 
first  criminal  court  of  tho  realm,  was  in 
itself  a  matter  which  could  not,  wherever 
it  was  believed,  fail  to  deprive  him  of  all 
claim  to  respect  or  authority.  His  answer 
was  short :  the  charge  was  utterly  untrue. 
He  had  never  uttered  one  single  sentiment, 
he  had  never  entertained  one  sinclc  senti- 
ment bearing  the  least  affinity  to  that  which 
had  been  attributed  to  him.  He  thought 
he  could  in  some  slight  degree  account 
for  the  error.  His  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
had  no  doubt  been  misled  upon  the  subject, 
if  the  charge  proceeded  from  him,  though 
he  certainly  thought  it  would  have  been 
better  if  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had 
paused — if  he  had  referred  even  to  himself, 
even  though  his  words  bad  appeared  to  bear 
I  hat  meaning — before  he  took  it  for  granted 
that  such  a  sentiment  could  have  proceeded 
from  him.  The  judgment  was  reported  in 
the  ninth  volume  of  Adolphus  and  Ellis's 
Reports,  and  the  question  before  the  court 
was,  whether  a  certain  publication,  made 
by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  or 
not  a  privileged  publication,  and  a  legi. 
timate  exercise  of  the  privileges  of  Par- 
liament. He  on  that  occasion  took  the 
liberty  of  denying,  as  he  now  respectfully 
denied,  that  a  publication  of  a  paper  con- 
taining libellous  matter,  under  a  general 
resolution  of  the  House,  to  sell  all  pa- 
lters of  a  certain  dass  was  a  legal  exer- 
cise of  the  privilege  of  Parliament.  He 
would  now  take  the  liberty  of  repeating 
his  opinion,  that  such  a  publication  was  no 
due  exercise  of  the  privilege  of  the  House 
(»f  ('on)mons,  and  that  the  expedient  after- 
wards resorted  to,  the  previous  declaration 
that  the  order  was  maae  in  the  exercise  of 
a  privilege  did  not  prove  it  to  be  a  matter 
of  privilege.  It  was  likewise  stated  by  him 
(Lord  Denman)— 

**  It  is  likewiie  flt  to  remark,  that  the  defa- 
matory matter  hiid  no  bearing  on  any  question 
in  Parliament  or  that  could  arise  there." 

"*  Whether  tha  book  fouad  k  the  poissssioa 


of  a  prisoner  in  Newgata  were  obseaM  er 
cent  could  have  no  iafloeoce  in  data 
how  prisons  could  bast  be  regulated." 

And  how  could  it  at  all  bear  iipoa  Hm 
question  as  to  the  way  in  whidi  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  House  of  Coonnoos  aiaffcbwlt 
on  the  inquiry  how  gaob  can  b»  banl 
managed^  ought  to  be  whether  n  partha* 
lar  man  had  in  his  possenioB  an  ohnaae 
book  or  not  P  Nobodf  had  ever  pot  Ibitfi 
such  a  monstrous  doetfinei  aa  that  baaks 
of  such  a  description  oould  hiwftilly  hs 
placed  in  any  hanas.  Nobody  had  dannad 
such  a  right,  or  defended  aodi  an  id; 
but  an  individual  had  oomplainad  fa  • 
court  of  justice  of  the  slander  whidi  an. 
cribed  to  him  the  pubKcation  of  an  ofaaoana 
book  said  to  be  posocasod  by  a  priaaBcr^ 
and  he  would  again  aak  how  that 
could  affect  the  consideration  how 
ought  to  be  regulated. 

'<  Still  less  (the  judgment  went  on  to  sav) 
could  the  irrelevant  issue^  whether  it  was  pnW 
lished  by  the  plaintiff.  The  most  advisaUn 
coarse  of  legislation  on  Uie  snl^tot  was  whallj 
unconnected  with  those  facts;  the  inqnisitoiial 
functions  would  be  exercised  with  aqoal  fran- 
dom  and  intelligence,  however  they  warn 
found  to  be.  And  if  the  aacertainmanl  off 
them  by  the  House  was  a  thing  indillbranty 
still  less  could  the  publication  of  tbeai  to  Ikn 
world  answer  any  one  parlisnantary  pni^ 
pose." 

He  (Lord  Dcnman)  was  now  prepniwd 
to  abide  by  every  word  of  that  aentcnon 
—and  indeed  of  the  entire  judgasanl  ■ 
a  deliberately  considered  and  oonadentioai 
judgment,  which,  with  the  utmoat  pah 
and  reluctance,  he  found  himself  bound 
to  deliver,  when  a  late  Houae  of  Con* 
mens  committed  themaalvca,  aa  they  did, 
to  the  assertion  of  a  privilegn  which, 
in  his  opinion  couhl  not  be  gnuilcd 
without  stibjecting  all  the  privilagea  nad 
libertiea  of  the  people  to  the  will  nad 
power  of  the  House  of  ComBona»  Hn 
could  not  but  complain  of  tha  attSMt 
to  fasten  on  hia  woroa  a  sanaa  wholly  fe- 
reign  to  them ;  and  it  waa  therefova  that  bn 
aakcd  their  Lordships  to  aflbrd  him  tUa 
opportunity  of  stating  hia  own  cwmliiSD* 
tion  of  his  own  jiidgBant»  and  ttl 
the  saaso  time  giving  a  direct  oootmdie* 
tion  to  the  atatemant  of  which  ha  aaar 
complained.  He  balievad  there  liaa  ■• 
other  passage  of  the  reported  ipeedi  whidb 
oouU  make  the  slightaat  inpreaion  aa  Urn 

Sublic  mind  to  hia  (Lord  Douaan'a)  pii(|o 
ice  in  this  respect,  and  §ot  thia  raaaan  kt 
had  bean  led  to   rec       thai  paaMe,  af 
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tion  might  probably  have  produced  this 
unwarraDtaMe  statement.  Their  Lord* 
ship  had  in  hite  instances  shown  themseltes 
fallv  aware  how  important  it  was  that  all 
judicial  proceedings  should  deserve  public 
confidence.  The  judges  were  not  weak 
enough  to  wish  toescape  frompublicopinion, 
but  on  the  contrary,  noped  to  deserve  and 
to  obtain  public  confidence,  as  their  ser- 
vices could  only  be  useful  so  long  as  thev 
possessed  it  Ifthis  were  a  light  matter— if 
it  were,  whether  the  court  should  or  should 
not  on  a  particular  occasion  have  protracted 
its  sitting  to  arrive  at  a  result  which  is 
described  as  inevitable,  he  would  not  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  complain  of  such 
a  censure,  if,  on  the  other  hand^  it  had 
been  a  question  whether  any  learned  person 
in  addressing  a  grand  jury  had  used  too 
strong  an  expression,  when  he  was  not 
charged  with  procuring  one  unjust  com- 
mittal, or  passing  one  sentence  too  severe, 
he  might  have  treated  such  a  charee  with 
that  contempt  which  he  midit  think  it 
merited ;  but  when  an  indivioual  placed  in 
the  high  position  which  he  (Lord  Denman) 
had  the  honour  to  hold,  was  in  direct  terms 
charged  with  giving  countenance  to  pro- 
fligacy and  licentiousness — when  he  was 
accused  of  expressing  opinions  so  surprising 
and  shocktne,  he  thought  their  Lordships 
would  feel  that  he  had  not  done  wrone  in 
bringing  this  matter  under  their  consider- 
ation. It  was  not  easy,  when  having  been 
brought  to  speak  upon  this  subject,  to 
avoid  making  a  few  observations  upon  what 
had  lately  occupied  so  much  of  the  public 
newspapers.  He  did  not  wish  to  revive 
those  tedious  and  almost  interminable  dis- 
cussions, which  he  thought  had  been  at 
length  settled  by  the  act  of  184L  He 
regarded  that  as  an  act  of  peace,  and 
thought  the  attacks  fbrraerly  made  upon 
the  judges  would  not  have  neen  revived. 
But  an  occasion  had  been  eageriy  seised 
(he  thought  without  any  pretence  of  ne- 
cessity, for  treating,  not  only  himself,  but 
all  his  brother  judges  in  a  manner  that 
must  have  somewhat  astonished  them— • 
they  were  found  to  be  mere  lawyers,  they 
had  shown  themselves  entirely  incompe- 
tent to  comprehend  and  deal  with  a  ques- 
tion so  large;  their  minds  were  too 
much  contracted  by  their  peculiar  habits 
to  embrace  it ;  while  superior  statesman- 
like views  and  powers  can  alone  arrive  at 
a  proper  practical  Jadement  upon  poiiits 
like  these.  Now,  mr  his  part»  he  hardly 
knew  who  talked  with  this  acif  compb- 


lawjfers;  but  wbo^  he  would  adc,  were  iiis 
mere  lawyers  thus  impugoed  ?  Mr.  Jua- 
tioe  litdedale^hia  late  lameoted  colleague, 
whom  he  waa  bow  at  liberty  to  praiae,  be- 
cause he  had  paid  the  oommoo  debt  of 
nature,  who  received  on  his  retireneat  from 
the  bench  that  brilliaiit  and  iuat  euology 
fron  hb  aoble  Friend  behind  him  (Lml 
CampbeU),  which  was  equally  honourable 
to  both,  that  leaiBed  judge  was  m  great 
lawyer,  was  a  deep  lawyer,  was  a  candid 
lawyer^  and  he  waa  a  juat  lawyer.  He 
came  to  the  stud^r  of  the  hw  with  hia 
mind  prepared  finr  it  by  mnch  other  study, 
by  gaining  ncadeaiic  honours  and  high 
distinctteo,  no  man  was  more  compe- 
tent  by  hiatorioal  roseareh  to  form  an 
opinion  upon  this  or  upon  any  other  sub- 
ject either  for  the  purposes  of  judgment  or 
of  iegisktion.  He  was  one  of  the  mere 
lawyers.  Then  there  was  Mr.  Justioe 
Patteaon^^  he,  thank  God,  waa  not  yet  ripe 
for  a  similar  pan^yric  He  trusted  that 
when  he  himadf  should  have  retired  from 
the  bench,  Mr.  Justice  Patteson,  much  hia 
junior,  still  might  be  fiMind  there  the  same 
ornament  and  protection  of  the  law  and  the 
people  whidi  he  had  always  shown  himself 
to  be.  Another  of  the  judges»  another  of 
the  mere  lawyers,  who  oonowTedin  that 
judgment,  waa  Mr.  Jostioe  Coleridge— « 
man  who  had  brougfit  the  most  cultivated 
mind,  to  the  study  of  consthtttiooal  law, 
and  in  the  course  of  puUishing  an  edition  of 
the  works  of  Bhckatone,  had  been  comH 
polled  to  weigh  the  k;^  opbions  of  that 
great  luminary,  afker  ated  as  Ae  advocate 
oi  unlimited  privil^e.  These  were  the 
mere  lawyers  acting  with  him  on  the  occa- 
sion. The]^  thought  themselvea  competent 
to  appreciate  the  long,  abl^  elahorate^ 
and  learned  arguments  of  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  (Lord  Campbell)  when 
the  question  was  befiire  the  oonrt»  and 
he,  for  one,  thought  there  was  ao  lit- 
tle doubt  upon  the  aulgect  that  he  waa 
prepared  to  give  an  immediate  jodgmont 
upon  it.  He  believed  that  Mr.  Jnatice 
Littledale  waa  also  ready  to  dedare 
the  same  opinion.  But  tlie  oth«r  two 
learned  judges  thought  it  ri|^t  to  give 
all  the  care  and  rrfection  that  waa  due  to 
the  immenae  importanoe  of  the  qnestiMo, 
and  to  that  vast  mam  of  anthorities  whh^ 
hia  noUe  and  learned  Friend  (Load  CSamp- 
beU)  had  adduced  befim  than.  1% 
thoelore,  took  aome  weeka  bt  eonaider- 
ation :  and  after  moeatad  diacnariona 
among  tbemaelvei!,  their  jndgmont  wna 
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been  acquiesced  in.  No  appeal  had  been 
entered  against  it  in  any  court  of  error. 
It  must,  thererore,  be  taken  for  granted, 
tbat  there  was  no  judicial  power  in  £ng< 
land  prepared  to  sajr  that  that  judgment 
was  inaccurate  in  point  of  lav,  or  to 
disregard  it  aa  an  authority.  And  when 
it  came  to  be  more  calmly  considered, 
and  more  fully  and  complelely  examined, 
he  believed  that  it  would  be  found  to  be 
as  much  supported  by  reason  as  by  autho- 
rity. He  would  not  trouble  their  Lord- 
ships with  the  history  of  that  conflict 
which  followed,  and  which  none  de- 
plored more  deeply  than  himself.  The 
act  to  which  he  had  before  adverted  ap- 
peared to  rerooTO  all  likelihood  of  future 
collisions ;  but  some  poiois  arising  from 
the  original  dispute  was  still  pending  in  a 
court  of  law.  He  would  remind  the  House 
that  early  in  the  year  1841  the  two  sherifFs 
of  London  hariug  been  sent  to  Newgate  for 
obeying  a  writ  >vhich  had  issued  from  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  upon  a  judgment 
which  the  judj^cs  of  that  court  all  still  be- 
lieved deliberately  tu  be  correct  in  {Mint  of 
law,  apjilied  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
The  writ  was  granted,  and  a  return  was 
made,  it  was,  in  general  terms,  setting 
forth  that  the  sheriffs  had  been  com- 
mitted to  Newgate  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons fur  acOQtempt  ufits  privileges.  The 
judges  thought  tliemsclvcs  bound  by  pre- 
cedent and  by  law  (but  he  confessed  it 
was  on  his  part  with  au  aching  heart  that 
be  acted  on  that  compulsion)  to  remaud 
tho^  sheriffs  into  custody.  They  all 
thought  that  the  conduct  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  unjust  and  tyrannical,  but 
still  they  rcmuiided  the  sheriff,  because 
Ihey  did  not  feel  that  they  had  any  right 
to  depart  from  the  precedents  which  their 
predecessors  had  handed  down  to  them. 
The  action  of  Howard  v,  Goaset  had  been 
itincc  tried,  tii  which  the  privilege  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  commit  for  contempt 
was  held  to  be  a  justification  fur  its  oHiccrs, 
to  the  fullest  extent  then  claimed.  Now, 
when  such  was  tlie  fact,  lie  would  ask  whe- 
ther it  were  quite  fiiir  to  say  that  the  judges 
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ing for  those  most  respectable  penoM  vbo 
had  been  committed  to  prison  for  fafthfoDj 
acting  under  an  order  of  a  court  of  Imt. 
the  law,  in  a  manner  perfectly  oontfct 
and  legal,  when  that  Tery  court  was  com- 
pelled by  precedent  to  continue  tlieni  in 
custody  f  Beyond  this,  what  could  be  ex- 
pected by  any  popular  assembly,  or  how 
was  it  possible  for  the  judges  to  show,  bf 
a  greater  sacrifice  than  this,  their  aeOM 
of  duty  and  respect  for  the  Uv  and  pri. 
vileges  of  the  House  of  Commons  }  Was  it 
then  be  would  ask,  quite  worthy  of  par- 
song  in  high  station  to  say,  "Oh,  the 
judges  are  persons  whom  we  the  Houw  of 
Commons  control  and  keep  in  awe — we 
might  call  tbem  to  the  Bar  of  the  Houw, 
and  if  they. persevere  in  resisting  oar  pri- 
vileges we  might  send  them  to  Newgats. 
Ami  hence  we  will  be  ready  to  inputs 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  judges  to  feel- 
ings of  jealousy  of  power  that  may  be  fecm- 
a.\]v  employed  against  themselvea  f  llw 
judges  looked  to  the  Government,  in  the 
discharge  of  their  high  fiioctioni,  fbr  a 
frank  and  hearty  support ;  and  he  was  per* 
fcctly  sure,  that  when  they  appealed  to  tba 
noble  Duke  opposite,  as  well  as  to  tba 
Oovcrnmment  generally,  they  would  never 
appeal  in  vain.  But  at  all  events,  he  did 
not  feel  that  the  Prime  itlinister  of  Eng> 
land,  all  powerful  and  all  popular  as  be 
might  he,  and  owing  his  power  and  popu« 
larity  to  the  House  of  Commons,  could  be 
justified,  from  anything  that  had  taken  place, 
in  suspecting  that  the  jud|;es,  from  such 
mean  motives  would  plav  so  paltry  a  gam*. 
The  just  privileges  of  tne  House  of  Coia> 
nions  secure  to  them,  with  their  fellow- 
Bubjccts,  the  beoeUta  of  this  free  Constitu- 
liuu.  Their  real  privileges  are  as  oeceasary 
for  their  preservatioii  of  the  rights  of  all, 
OS  the  right  of  apjiealing  to  the  courts  of 
justice  for  any  lawful  object.  Sensible  of 
this  truth,  the  judges  will  act,  as  they  hare 
acted,  on  the  taw,  admitting  ererr  clain 
which  it  acknowledges,  and  withnoldiiiK 
however  violently  demanded,  whatever  it 
reftiscs  to  sanction.     He  could   say  i 


Iii«I  l»eei;eucroachmg  step  by  step,  ujwn  Lore,  but  he  would  abstain ;  be,  however, 
the  privileges  of  tlic  House  of  Commons,  j  confessed  >l.e  entertained  the  hope  that  he 


KiL«c"thc  power  which  was  concctled  to  thein  \^^  ^^   ,^^j  f^^  successful  in  rescuing 
in  I«.t7,  when  it  was  determined  to  plead  ^  i^f^,^  (^^j^  Lordships  his  name  from  a  foul 


when  it 
and  bring  the  matter  before 
solemn  argument?  lie  would  not  deny 
that  there  might  have  been  some  strong 
expressions  —  sumewhat]  too  strong  ex- 
pressions perhaps  used  by  himself  in  the 
course  of  that  ioi|uiry ;  but  who  was  there 


calumny. 

Lord  Brougham  :  I  am  sure  there  can 
prevail  amon^  your  Loidihips  but  on* 
opinion  and  one  feeling,  unbroken  by  aaj 
diversity  or  ihadc  of  doubt,  aud  that  ■■ 
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the  opinion  and  tbe  feeling  which  will 
lead  yon  to  echo  heartily  and  instantly  the 
last  sentence  pronounced  by  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend,  that  he  has  most  sa- 
tisfactorily and  most  triumphantly  vindi- 
cated himself  from  the  foul,  the  false,  and 
slanderous  charge  which  has  been  levelled 
at  him — not  by  insinuation — and  that  is 
its  only  merit^but  by  plain  and  distinct 
accusation,  in  the  libel  of  which  he  com- 
plains. I  think  your  Lordships  must  also 
be  prepared  to  go  along  with  me  in  the 
expression  of  another  sentiment  on  the 
present  painful  occasion — that  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  had  no  choice— that  be 
could  not,  whatever  might  be  his  inclina- 
tion, that  he  might  not — that,  with  due 
regard  to  his  own  character^  and  to  the 
character  of  the  high  office  which'  he  Gils, 
he  dared  not  allow  to  pass  unnoticed  such 
a  libel  as  this.  He  instantly  hied  to  his 
place— he  instantly  met  the  charge — he 
instantly  gave  that  contradiction  which,  if 
it  had  only  proceeded  from  his  own  asser- 
tion, would  have  been  sufficient  to  satisfy 
your  Lordships,  and  me  who  know  him, 
and  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  that  the 
charge  was  as  foul  as  false,  and  as  false  as 
it  was  foul.  I  have,  however,  another 
contradiction  to  give  proceeding  from 
another,  but  an  appropriate  quarter.  The 
accusation  was  couched  in  the  form  of  a 
pretended  report  of  a  speech,  purporting 
to  be  delivered  by  an  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  of  mine,  for  whom  I,  with  my  no- 
ble and  learned  Friend,  entertain  the 
greatest  esteem,  as  if  my  learned  Friend 
had  given  vent  to  these  slanders  in  his 
place  in  Parliament — a  great  aggravation 
to  the  charge,  permit  me  to  say — an  ag- 
gravation which  barbs  the  arrow  which 
malice  had  pointed— which  tends  to  make 
it  stick  in  the  wound  that  malignity  had 
made.  Because,  not  coming  from  a  mere 
editor,  or  printer,  but  coming  from  a  great 
member  of  our  profession,  in  the  discharge 
of  his  parliamentary  duty,  a  charge  of  this 
nature  is  not  so  easily  got  over — not  so 
swifily  forgotten — and  not  so  safely  borne. 
Accordingly,  the  slanderer  chooses  to  put 
it  in  the  form  of  a  report  of  a  speech  deli- 
vered by  that  learned  person  in  thedischarge 
of  his  parliamentary  duty,  upon  a  grave 
question  of  parliamentary  privilege.  But 
I  hold  in  my  hand,  from  that  learned  ser- 
geant, a  distinct  disclaimer— an  articulate 
disavowal— a  positive  and  deliberate  de- 
nial of  having  made  any  such  chaise 
against  my  noble  and  karoed  Friend* 


He  said  he  was  not  aware,  until  his  atteo- 
tion  was  called  to  them  this  morning,  of 
the  words  which  some  one  had  chosen, 
when  professing  to  report  a  speech  of  hit, 
to  put  in  his  month.  He  then  looked  at 
it,  and,  no  doubt,  though  he  says  it  not, 
he  saw  with  astonishment  this  tpeaeh 
which  had  been  fabricated  for  him.  He 
adds, 

"  I  was  for  the  first  time,  this  morning,  le- 
ferredto  tbe  report  in  the  Mnrnuig  CAronidie,  in 
which  I  am  supposed  to  have  imputed  to  Lord 
Denman  that  he  said,  <It  mattered  little 
whether  or  not  licentious  books  might  be  read 
by  the  inmates  of  a  prison.'  I  am  oertaiii 
(says  the  learned  sergmnt)— I  am  certain  t^ 
I  never  imputed  to  I^rd  Denman  to  have  said 
anything  hut  that  the  censure  on  the  Stockdala 
book  was  irrelevant  to  the  soligect  of  tfie  re- 
port." 

Which  is,  in  precise,  dbtinct,  and  al- 
most literal  terms,  the  veiy  eimetston 
that  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  cited  from  tbe 
9th  volnme  of  Ad^hus  and  EBu^i  JBe- 
portt^  as  having  been  the  substance  of 
the  ar^ment  used  by  him  in  that  meno- 
rable  judgment.  My  Lords,  I  hope  and 
trust,  I  think  I  may  almost  say  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  parties  that  I  expect  to 
see  that  this  disclaimer  and  denial  of  the 
learned  sergeant  will  be  followed  up  by 
the  course  which  is  fit  and  proper  to  be , 
taken,  either  by  the  worthy  Baronet,  or 
some  other  person  on  his  part,  who  baa 
the  superintendence  of  that  daily  paper  of 
which  he  is  said  to  be  the  proprietor.  Aa 
that  worthy  Baronet  is  a  member  of  Par- 
liament, he  must  be  aware  of  tbe  false- 
hood of  the  charge  made,  not  so  much 
against  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  aa 
against  the  learned  sergeant ;  for  I  hold 
it  the  gravest  oflfence  against  that  learned 
sergeant  to  put  such  words  in  hb  mouth 
without  a  shadow  or  colour  of  truth. ,  It 
is  well  known  to  vour  Lordshipa^  hope 
it  is  known  to  the  public^ — 1  trust  and 
hope  it  is  also  known  to  those  who  are 
proprietors  of  newspapers  and  who  prepare 
reports  of  debates— (generally  with  great 
accuracy,  with  eitiaordinary  aoeuraeyi 
and  with  great  ability,  considering  toe 
difficulties  attending  upon  that  VuBl 
with  great  uaefulneis  botli  to  the  puHie 
and  to  Parliament,  as  1  am  always  the 
first  to  admit,  and  I  win  add,  guDenlly 
spiedting,  with;  great  fhlmess  and  \m^ 
piartiality  towards  the  partiea  reported) 
— ^I  hope  that  tboee  penou  to  whom 
I  an  liftrring  •- that  tht  fvopriiion 
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and  reiponsiUe  editors  of  those  papers  io 
which   Parliameotary  repofts   constaotlj 
appear,  are  aware  of  the  lav  of  this  sub- 
ject.    If  a  man  in  either  House  of  Parlia- 
meot  chooses  to  otter  words  importing  a 
libellous  charge  against  any  person  wbat- 
eter,  in  or  out  of  Parliament^  he,  the 
Member  of  either  House  of  Parliament,  is, 
bj  the  common  law  of  the  realm,  and  by 
the  unquestioned  and  unquestionable  pri- 
vilege of  Parliament,  and  by  the  letter  of 
one  of  oar  most  sacred  statutes — the  Bill 
of  Rights,  wholly  irresponsible  for  what  he 
has  said  in  his  place,  m  any  court  of  law, 
or  any  other  place  wbateTcr.     But  no  per- 
son who  nay  take  opoo  himself  to  print 
or  publish  what  he  said,  is  in  any  man- 
ner or  way  whatever  screened,  or  protected, 
or  aided,  by  Parliamentary  privilege ;  and 
whoever  publishes  to  the  world  any  libel- 
lous charge  made  by  any  person,  in  the 
discharge  of  his  Parliameotarv  duty,  is, 
by  the  Uw  of  this  land,  as  declared  in  re- 
peated judicial  decisions,   responsible  to 
the  law  ibr  the  publication  of  the  slander. 
This  is  a  lav  as  well  known  to  be  the 
present  law  of  the  laud  as  any  one  chapter 
amongst  our  statutes ;  and  1  hope  and 
trust  that  those  who  have  erred,  who  have 
sinned  so  grievously  upon  this  occasion, 
will  now  be  aware  of  what  the  law  of  the 
land  is  upon  the  point,  and  that  they  will 
act  for  the  future  accordingly.     It  is  wide 
of  the  present  question  that  I  should  say 
one  word  upon  the  latter  part  of  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend's  impressive  speech. 
We  are  not  here  called  upon  to  discuss  a 
matter  upon  which  there  can  by  possibility 
continue  to  exist  a  difference  of  opinion ; 
but  I  should  not  think  that  I  discharged 
my  duty  towards  your  Lordships,  towards 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  and   towards  those  vene- 
rable Colleagues  of  his  who  sit  with  him 
in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  who 
united  with  him  in  pronouncing  that  most 
memorable  decision  to  which  he  has  re- 
ferred, if  I  did  not  add  that  1  entirely, 
and  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  and 
soul,  agree  in  every  one  particular  with 
the  judgment  so  pronounced  ;    that    I 
heartily  concur  in  the  renewed  statei 
of  his  own  deliberate  opinion  of  thatji 
ment  which  my  noble  and  learned  F 
has  this  day  given  to  us ;  and  that 
joice  iu  this  opportunity  of  feeling 
relieved  from  all  scruples  of  dedarii 
to  be  my  opinion.    This  I  could  nu 
done  whilst  proceedings  weie  pendii 


migiit  have  brought  the  case  hdSan  mm 
judicially  in  this  House;  but  I  an  worn 
at  liberty  to  state  that  my  ovu  iadifidaal 
opinion  is  in  strict  accordance  with  Alt 
of  the  Court  of  Queen*s  Bench ;  beCMMU 
it  turns  out  that  there  is  an  nod  lo  fkm 
case,  and  that  the  other  House  of  Patliu^ 
ment,  after  the  decision  thus  pnmouaoed 
against  them,  have  not  thought  fit  (lhei#- 
in  exercising  a  most  sound  discKtion)  la 
appeal  to  your  Lordships  from  that  jud^ 
ment,  vhich  must,  therefore,  be  deewnd 
and  taken  to  have  settled  for  ever  the  lu« 
upon  the  poinL 

Lord  CampbeU:  If  my  BoUeaudleMMi 
Friend  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  feeb  far  ua 
instant  that  any  stigma  could  attach  io 
him  from  the  imputation  contained  iu  Am 
erroneous  report  to  vhich  he  has  itfawud, 
I  think  he  did  veil  at  once  to  come  dowa 
to  this  House,  and  with  indignatioa  to 
repel  the  charge  alleged  against  him.  For 
all  who  knev  my  noble  and  learned  FdcmI 
must  be  aware  that  there  could  uot  be  the 
slightest  foundation  for  such 
Never  sat  judge  in  Westminster-hall 
earnest  to  inculcate  pure  morality  thus 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend.  I  will  eddi 
that  he  is  a  bright  example  in  all  the 
great  qualities  of  a  judge  to  all  who 
minister  justice.  But  my  noUe 
learned  Friend  having  gone  further  ibeo 
merely  setting  himself  right — having  ca* 
tered  into  the  general  lav  of  the  sut;|ect 
of  parliamentary  privilege,  I  think  it  be* 
comes  me,  now  that  I  have  the  honour  of 
being  a  Member  of  your  Lordships*  Uouaap 
to  say,  that  I  by  no  means  acquiesce  in  che 
law  as  my  noble  and  learned  Frieud  bee 
laid  it  down.  I  entertain,  nov  that  I  esu 
a  Peer  of  Parliament,  the  very  same  aeo- 
timents  that  I  expressed  vhen  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  a  Member  of  the  Uoaae 
of  Commons.  My  opinion  is  this,  Ihui 
your  Lordships'  House  and  the  House  ef 
Commons  are  the  sole  and  exclusive  judfUi 
of  their  ovn  privileges.  My  opinioa  in 
this,  that  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
vhen  they  vere  called  upon  to  give  m 
decision  vith  respect  to  the  pover  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  pnbUsh  pepets  for 
the  information  o'  *he  public,  ought  lo 
have  been  sati"^'  *^  they  had  no  juri^ 
ion  to  de  loe  the  esiatfci 
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the  liberty  of  calling  to  order,  becavM, 
sitting  in  my  place  in  Parliament,  I  was 
prevented  from  hearing  the  observations 
of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  who  was 
speaking,  by  the  loud  talking  of  four  noble 
and  learned  Lords  who  had  assembled 
near  the  Woolsack. 

Lord  Bnmgham  :  But  my  noble  Friend 
did  not  call  to  order  till  all  the  talking 
was  entirely  at  an  end. 

Lord  Campbell  resumed :  If  my  noble 
and  learned  Friends  will  do  me  the  honour 
to  listen  to  me  for  a  few  moments,  I  may 
be  able  to  convey  to  them  some  informa* 
tioB  that  may  be  useful  for  them,  and 
which  they  have  not  always  borne  in 
mind.  Since  the  time  of  Chief  Justice 
Fortescue  down  to  the  reign  of  her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria,  the  greatest  judges  who 
have  sat  in  Westminster^hall  have '  de* 
clared  that  it  did  not  belong  to  them  to 
decide  upon  the  privileges  of  Parliament. 
I  concur  in  the  panegyric  passed  by  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend,  the  present 
Chief  Justice,  upon  his  late  venerable  and 
excellent  colleague,  Mr.  Justice  Littledalfl 
— a  more  profound  lawyer  never  sat  in 
Westminster  hall;  but  in  entire  accord* 
ance  with  the  eulogium  which  I,  speaking 
in  the  name  of  the  unanimous  bar  of  Bng<* 
land,  had  the  honour  to  pronounce  upon 
him,  I  now  say  he  was  not  the  very  fittest, 
nor  most  competent  person  to  decide  upon 
a  question  of  Parliamentaij  privilege. 
This  House  and  the  House  of  Commona, 
have  from  time  immemorial  determined 
their  own  privileges.  This  u  a  right  which 
has  been  uniformly  exercised  by  your 
Lordships'  House  in  ancient  and  in  nio« 
dern  times.  Your  Lordships  have  repeat* 
edly  stopped  actions  that  were  brongat  to 
question  your  privileges.  This  happened 
again  and  again  during  the  reign  of 
George  3rd.  It  happened  whilst  that 
great  and  distinguished  judge.  Lord 
Eldon,  presided  upon  tba  Woolsack.  In 
a  case  where  an  action  had  been  brooght 
to  question  the  rights  and  privilegea  of 
this  House,  after  judgment  had  been 
obtained,  the  parties  to  the  action  were 
summoned  by  your  Lordships  to  the  Bar, 
and  were  threatened  to  be  sent  to  New* 
gate,  if  they  did  not  at  oooe  renonnoa 
the  benefit  of  the  judgment  they  had 
obtained.  Such  was  the  law  in  the  tina 
of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon;  such  I  be* 
Ueva  to  be  the  law  in  the  time  of  Locd 
Chancellor  Lyndhurst.  I  rejoioa  to  hoar 
tba  cootradiMioo  which  my  iohb  mi 


learned  Friend  (Lord  Bfongbam)  baa  givM 
from  Sir  Tbomu  Wildei  ^  tha  lanmgn. 
attribnted  lo  him  in  the  report  I  kaaw, 
that  my  bon.  and  learned  Friend  (Sir 
Thomas  Wilde)  could  never  have  m&i 
such  language.  But  my  noble  mad  learned 
Friend,  the  Chief  Justice,  upon  the  occn* 
sion  of  delivering  the  meaKirable  jedf« 
ment  of  the  Court  of  Qteen'e  Bencn» 
in  Stockdale  v.  Hanaard,  ataled  that 
which  I  think  might  well  be  complained 
of.  There  certainly  was  not  the  alight* 
est  pretence  for  saying  that  mi  noble 
and  learned  Friend  had  asserted  in  bia 
jodgmenty  that  obscene  booka  might  be 
road  without  ofienee  by  penona  in  gaol ; 
but  what  I  understood  my  iK>ble  end 
learned  Friend  to  state  was  tbia— -thai 
the  Houae  of  CkMnmons  had  no  right  to 
inquire  into  that ;  that  it  was  perfectly 
immaterial  to  the  inqniriai  of  the  Houae 
of  Commons,  whether  obscene  booka  were 
read  by  prtaonera  in  geol  or  not.  Now« 
there,  I  think,  he  was  ouslakeii.  It  nee 
competent  for  the  Houae  o#  GooHaowa  In 
Goonder  whether  a  bill  abe«M  not  be 
brooght  in  to  regulate  the  gaela  llHea|l^ 
out  England.  Prior  to  the  btrodnctsa* 
of  such  a  meaaure,  was  i^uot  meat  aima 
rial  that  they  shouM  see  what  the  ragub* 
tbns  and  diaoipline  of  the  gaola  had  beesi, 
and  whether  the  uae  of  obscene  booka  wee 
permitted  to  the  prisoners  or  not»  in  older, 
if  such  should  turn  out  lo  be  tliefiict»  tbat 
so  enonnoua  an  aboaa  might  he  leoM* 
died  ?  It  was  easentiaU  ibarafoie»  that 
the  report  made  upon  aucli  a  euhieel, 
should  atate  the  aVuae,  if  the  abu  • 
were  (bund  to  eiiat.  Moreover,  it  una 
flsoat  material,  that  the  feet  of  the  eiial« 
ence  of  the  abuse  should  be  connHmi* 
caied  to  the  Mblio,  bseauis  the  puUie 
would  thereby  be  prepared  lor  aoek  kgm* 
huk>n  upon  the  report,  as  tAiouM  have  the 
efiect  of  conecting  and  eiodioaiing  Ike 
abuse.  My  noble  and  kerned  Friend  bee 
thought  it  to  prooounee  a  paiiegyfis  npoA 
the  judgaient  el  the  Court  ofQueitt^e 
Bench.  I  ahoold  be  unworthy  to  stand 
upon  the  floor  of  your  Lordshine'  Honi% 
tf  I  did  not,  witb  equal  hMmm,  pm- 
nosmce  my  opinieo  of  that  judgment  I 
think  it  was  entinly  errooeeuaj  ondoos* 
trary  to  law.  I  think,  in  the  frit  pinnae 
that  the  lodges  had  no  jnriadicdon  to  de* 
termnie  tne  questioo  of  nriiauMntanp  pri* 
vO^;  andj m  the eeeond  pteee*  I  thmk, 
thet  if  they  had  jumdiotiea  Indeionitno 
1^  flBMilnn.  ihew  dgyomaaad  it 
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perly.  Your  Lordships  need  not  be  afraid 
of  my  entering  at  any  length  into  this 
subject.  I  occupied,  unfortunately,  no 
less  than  sixteen  hours  in  trying  to  per- 
suade my  noble  and  learned  Friend,  the 
Chief  Justice,  to  decide  in  favour  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  I  will  not  give  your 
Lordships  upon  the  present  occasion  even 
an  abstract  of  what  my  arguments  were 
before  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  but  I 
will  refer  your  Lordships  to  that  which  is 
infinitely  better  than  any  argument  of 
mine  could  possibly  be,  namely  to  an  act 
of  Parliament  passed  by  your  Lordships' 
House.  My  noble  and  learned  Friend, 
says  that  he  believes  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  has  been  gene- 
rally approved  of.  In  my  opinion,  and 
according  to  my  observation,  that  judg- 
ment was  at  once  condemned  by  West- 
minster-hall. All  the  most  eminent  law- 
yers on  both  sides  in  politics,  honouring 
the  conscientious  intentions  of  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend — speaking  most  re- 
spectfully of  him  and  of  his  learned  Col- 
leagues— still  believed  that  the  judgment 
was  quite  erroneous.  And  I  think,  that 
your  Lordships  have  since  reversed  that 
judgment.  What  was  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  judgment  rested?  My 
noble  and  learned  Friend,  the  Chief  Just- 
ice  stated,  that  the  House  of  Commons  has 
all  the  privileges  which  are  necessary  for 
the  due  performance  of  its  functions  as  a 
branch  of  the  Legislature ;  and  he  added, 
that  if  he  thought  that  the  right  of  pub- 
lishing for  the  information  of  the  public, 
what  the  House  of  Commons  considered 
necessary,  was  essential  to  the  due  dis- 
charge of  the  functions  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  must,  of  course,  in  that 
case,  be  considered  and  treated  as  a  pri- 
vilege of  Parliament ;  but  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend,  the  Chief  Justice,  and 
Mr.  Justice  Littledale,  Mr.  Justice  Patte- 
son,  and  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  were  all 
of  opinion,  that  the  power  of  publishing 
papers  for  the  information  of  the  public, 
was  not  necessary  for  the  due  discharge 
of  the  functions  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
What  followed  ?  Your  Lordships  agreed 
to  a  bill  sent  up  to  you  from  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  the  recital  of  which 
is  to  this  effect  :— 

'*  Whereas  it  is  essentially  necessary  to  the 
due  performance  of  the  fuDctions  of  the  two 
Houses  of  ParliameDt  that  they  should  have 
the  power  of  publishing  whatever  of  their  pro- 
ceeoiogs  they  think  may  be  requisite  for  the 


information  of  the  public ;  therefore,  b«  U 
enacted,  that  hereafter  no  action,  ^indltl^ 
ment,  or  proceeding,  shall  be  institnted  Ja 
respect  to  anything  that  is  ordered  to  be  pob- 
lished  by  either  House  of  ParliameDt-" 

So  that  this  power  of  libelliog,  as  it  hat 
been  called,  is  established  by  act  of  Paiw 
liament.  Either  House  of  Parltament  may 
order  to  be  published  whatever  it  thiob 
necessary  for  the  information  of  the  pub* 
lie.  Why,  then,  your  Lordsships  (agmiDif 
to  the  act  of  Parliament  which  makes  that 
declaration)  have  differed  in  opinioD  (totm 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend,  the  Chief 
Justice,  and  his  learned  Colleagues,  Jul* 
ices  Littledale,  Patteson,  and  Cderidn. 
Your  Lordships  are  of  opinion,  that  this 
power  of  publication  is  essentially  nacaa- 
sary  to  be  possessed,  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and,  therefore,  you  have  en* 
acted  that  the  power  shall  be  enjoyed  by 
both.  The  foundation  of  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  was,  that  iha 
power  of  publication  was  not  essential  to 
the  due  discharge  of  the  functions  of  Par* 
liament.  Your  Lordships  declare  that  it 
is  essential,  and  pass  an  act  of  Parliameot 
to  carry  out  your  views  upon  the  point*  I 
maintain,  that  that  act  of  Parliament 
amounts  to  a  Parliamentary  reversal  of 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Queen'a 
Bench.  There  was  no  occasion  for  aay 
writ  of  error ;  your  Lordships,  by  act  of 
Parliament,  reversed  the  judgment.  Uo* 
der  these  circumstances,  I  tnist,  that 
your  Lordships  will  not  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  House  of  Commons  made 
an  unjust  or  an  ineffectual  struggle.  •  I 
glory  in  having  been  a  Member  of  that 
House  of  Commons.  I  think,  that  in 
committing  the  sheriffs  of  London  and 
Middlesex,  the  House  of  Commons  did 
what  it  was  imperatively  bound  to  do.  I 
say,  that  that  House  of  Commons  achieved 
a  triumph  for  the  constitution  by  main- 
taining  its  privilege,  because  either  Honsa 
of  Parliament  may  now,  without  dmoget 
or  apprehension  of  actions  or  indictments 
communicate  whatever  may  be  thought 
useful  to  enlighten  the  people,  and  lay  tha 
foundation  for  future  legislation. 

Lord  Abinger:  When  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  says,  that  all  the  lawyaca 
in  Westminster-hall  dissent  from  the  jadg* 
ment  pronounced  by  the  Court  of  Qaeea'a 
Bench,  I  am  anxious  to  say  that  as  br  aa 
my  knowledge  and  experience  go,  I  nnst 
entirely  differ  from  my  noble  and  leanMd 
Friend.    I  do  not  wish  to  ofiar  any 
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on  their  skie»  they  compelled  the  commis- 
siooers  to  acquiesce.  Thus,  at  a  very 
early  stage  of  their  operations,  by  placing 
themselves  in  a  wrong  position,  the  com- 
missioners lost  much  of  the  moral  weight 
and  auiiiority  which  ought  to  belong  to  a 
body  invested  with  such  unlimited  powers 
of  control.  Again,  they  have  entirely 
alienated  a  very  influential  portion  of 
society — the  medical  profession.  No  one 
knew  better  than  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Eliot)  how  wide  is  the  breach  between  the 
medical  men  of  Ireland  and  the  commis- 
sioners. The  noblo  Lord  at  the  close  of 
Inst  Session,  presented  to  this  House  a 
bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  medical 
charities  of  Ireland  ;  but  although  that  bill 
proposed  to  substitute  for  the  present  sys- 
tem of  presentment  by  which  these  medical 
institutions  are  supported,  a  more  popular 
system  of  taxation  ;  yet,  because  he  pro- 
posed to  place  them  under  the  control  of 
the  Poor-law  commissioners,  so  effectual 
has  been  the  opposition  of  the  medical 
profession  to  this  bill,  that  he  has  not 
even  ventured  to  lay  it  upon  the  Table  of 
the  House  during  the  present  Session. 
The  medical  gentlemen  of  Ireland  are 
universally  imbued  with  the  notion,  that 
the  Poor-law  commissioners  hatl  studied 
to  degrade  their  profession.  He  would 
illustrate  the  sort  of  spirit  in  which  the 
commissioners  had  dealt  with  the  profes- 
sion, by  a  single  example  which  had  fallen 
under  bis  own  observation.  The  boaid  of 
guardians,  of  which  he  was  a  member—* 
Newcastle  union — when  called  upon  to 
appoint  a  medical  officer  to  the  workhouse, 
had  unanimously  selected  a  gentleman  of 
high  professional  qualifications  and  of 
unexceptionable  character,  resident  in  the 
town  in  which  the  workhouse  is  situated. 
They  allotted  to  liim  a  salary  of  60/.  per 
annum — an  amount,  in  their  opinion, 
atibrding  very  inadequate  compensation 
for  his  labour,  as  he  was  required  to 
attend  every  day  throughout  the  year  at  a 
workhouse  capable  of  containing  600 
paupers,  where  he  would  have  to  visit 
and  prescribe  for  a  number  of  patients, 
varying  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  day.  This 
amount  of  emolument  would  give  about 
2s,  9d,  for  each  such  daily  visit  to  the 
workhouse.  Instead  of  confirming  the 
decision  of  the  guardians,  the  commission- 
ers directed  them  to  advertise  for  a  medical 
officer,  at  a  lower  salary.  The  guardians 
refusf'd  to  appoint  any  one  else,  or  to 
diminish  the  amount ;  amJ,  after  three  or 


four  months  correspondence,  the  commis- 
sioners were  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  the 
appointment  made  by  the  guardians. 
They  have  been  equally  successful  in 
offending  the  country  gentlemen  and  the 
middle  class  of  society.  In  almost  every 
part  of  Ireland  the  guardians  have  had 
reason  to  complain  of  their  vexatious  and 
meddling  interference  with  respect  to 
those  matters  which  properly  belong  to 
local  administration,  and  of  their  peremp- 
tory, not  to  say  insolent  dictation,  in 
regard  to  such  affairs  as  were  specially 
entrusted  to  the  control  of  the  central 
commission.  Their  name  has  become  not 
less  obnoxious  to  the  poor.  It  is  well 
known,  that  under  its  best  form,  the 
workhouse  system  is  not  a  mode  of  relief 
acceptable  to  the  feelings  of  the  poor. 
They  might  naturally,  however,  have  been 
led  to  look  to  the  commissioners  as  pro- 
tectors, who  were  anxious  to  secure  to 
them  the  full  benefit  intended  by  the  law. 
Instead  of  being  regarded  in  that  capacity 
by  the  poor,  the  commissioners  are  known 
to  them  only  as  an  authority  which  inter- 
venes to  curb  whatever  kindly  dispositions 
may  be  evinced  towards  them  by  thelo  cal 
guardians.  Now,  with  regard  to  one 
department  of  their  conduct,  which  di- 
rectly aflfects  the  comfort  of  the  poor,  be 
would  distinctly  charge  the  commissioners 
with  presenting  to  the  board  of  guar- 
dians, a  scale  of  dietary,  insufficient  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  bun|;er.  His  atten- 
tion bad  been  drawn  to  this  part  of  their 
administration,  by  finding  in  the  Rathkeale 
workhouse,  a  very  general  complaint 
amongst  the  inmates,  that  they  did  not  get 
enough  to  eat,  and  also  by  discovering  that 
this  circumstance  was  used  as  a  pretext  by 
professional  beggars  for  continuing  to  beg 
rather  than  to  go  into  the  workhouse. 
Upon  inquiry  he  found,  that  the  dietary 
proposed  by  the  coromissiouers,  for  healthy 
paupers,  was  considerably  below  the  die- 
tary allowed  in  the  prison  of  the  county. 
Upon  comparing  it  with  the  dietary  m>- 
tually  in  force  in  some  otthe  other  unions 
of  Irelsnd,  he  found  that  the  scale  of  the 
commissioners  was  greatly  lower  thao  that 
allowed  by  the  guardians.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  to 
submit  to  the  Rathkeale  board  of  guard- 
ians, the  dietary  adopted  at  the  workhouse 
of  Londonderry.  Upou  considering  the 
great  difference  which  existed  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  paupers  in  the  Rathki*ale 
workhouse,  the  guardiaiis  determined 
2X2 
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slightly  to  increase  the  allowance — raising 
it  to  that  which  had  been  adopted  by  the 
guardians  of  the  adjoining  union  of  New- 
castle, upon  their  own  responsibility.  A 
letter  signifying  disapproval  was  soon  after 
despatched  by  the  commissioners,  and  at 
a  subsequent  period  one  of  the  guardians 
having  given  notice  that  he  would  propose 
that  the  Rathkeale  dietary  should  be 
raised  to  that  scale  which  was  in  force  in 
the  Limerick  workhouse,  the  commission- 
ers anticipated  this  motion  by  intimating 
their  disposition  to  withhold  their  consent 
to  such  an  increase.  Thus,  in  three  neigh- 
bouring unions,  there  were  three  diflPerent 
scales  of  dietary — that  proposed  by  the 
commissioners,  giving  rise  to  complaints 
of  its  inadequacy — that  adopted  and  en- 
forced by  the  more  resolute  boards  of 
guardians,  giving  full  satisfaction  to  the 
inmates  of  the  workhouses.  An  instance 
of  the  spirit  in  which  the  authority  of  the 
commissioners  had  been  employed,  and  of 
their  consequent  unpopularity  among  the 
poor,  was  aflPorded  last  Christmas  at  Li- 
merick. Every  one  knows  that  even  the 
poorest  persons  in  Ireland  endeavour  to 
procure  a  dinner  of  meat  upon  Christmas 
day.  The  guardians  of  the  Limerick  union 
resolved  that  this  indulgence  should  be 
granted  to  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse 
on  Christmas  day  —  the  only  occasion 
during  the  year  on  which  the  pauper  tastes 
meat.  By  the  next  post  a  letter  of  re- 
buke was  received  from  the  commissioners. 
Concern  for  the  interest  of  the  rate-payers 
was  the  pretext  used  to  justify  this  inter- 
position* Now,  if  the  poorest  rate  payers 
in  the  union  had  been  individually  asked 
their  opinion  not  one  would  have  objected 
to  the  concession  of  this  trifling  indul- 
gence to  the  persons  sustained  at  their 
expense.  The  guardians,  naturally  in- 
dignant on  finding  that  the  commissioners 
professed  to  speak  the  sentiments  of  the 
rate-payers  more  correctly  than  themselves 
— their  selected  representatives — treated 
the  communication  with  the  contempt  it 
deserved.  But,  whilst  there  had  been  this 
vexatious  quibbling  about  small  sums  dis- 
pensed by  the  guardians  to  promote  the 
comfort  of  the  poor,  public  feeling  has 
been  irritated  by  observing  that  the  cen- 
tral board  has  in  no  case  interposed  to 
prevent  the  most  lavish  expenditure  by 
their  own  officials.  An  opinion  is  very 
generally,  though  erroneously  entertained, 
that  the  salaries  of  the  commissioners  and 
assistant-commissioners  are  defrayed  out 


of  the  local  rates— and  the  nndne  amcNnt 
of  these  salaries  is  a  topic  of  fwqocat 
complaint.  Members  of  this  Hoate  knov 
very  well  that  this  portion  of  tbe  ezpemn 
of  the  Poor-law  administration  ia  defrayed 
by  way  of  annual  vote  out  of  the  genenl 
revenues  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  for  the  Member  for  MootrOiB 
to  question  the  propriety  of  mmkin^  raA 
handsome  allowances,  reinforced  bj  the 
assurance  that  the  Irish  people  m  of 
opinion,  that  if  these  salaries  were  peid 
out  of  the  poor-rate,  they  woald  bear 
considerable  reduction.  Bot  it  ia  chiefljf 
in  their  expenditure  npon  the  workhcMaaa» 
that  the  commissioners  have  been  diarged 
with  reckless  extravagance.  By  the  IriA 
Poor-law,  the  commissioners  alone  were 
rendered  responsible  for  the  erectioii  of 
the  workhouses,  uncontrolled  by  any  ««• 
thority  representing  those  who  are  alC^ 
mately  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  erectioa. 
In  execution  of  this  part  of  their  doty* 
they  have  expended  above  1,200,0001 
This  large  sum  has  been  lud  out  ander 
directions  of  an  architect  whowaa  brought 
over  from  England,  and  who  appeare  to 
have  been  wholly  unacquainted  wiA  dm 
prices  of  work  in  Ireland,  and  lo  iMft 
been  in  other  respects  very  incompHaat. 
About  the  taste  of  his  designs,  it  is 
necessary  to  raise  a  question.  The 
of  architecture  is  a  sort  of  tporiona 
bethian.  In  the  opinion  of  thowwfao  aia 
most  capable  of  forming  a  jndg^oient,  it  ia 
considered  a  very  expensive  style  of  baBd- 
ing ;  and  it  is  obvious  to  every  one  eon* 
versant  with  the  details  of  such  inatituticres^ 
that,  for  the  purposes  of  internal  arrange^ 
ment,  a  less  eligible  plan  could  acarcJy 
have  been  devised.  It  is  inpoaaiUe  m 
these  buildinp,  to  adopt  a  proper  daaai- 
fication  of  the  inmates ;  ana,  if  infectspB 
is  once  introduced,  it  can  scarcely  fliil  fa 
spread  through  the  whole  establiahBMBL 
The  first  step  towards  the  erectioo  of  the 
workhouses  was  the  purchase  of  aiteau 
The  commissioners  do  not  appear  to  haaa 
thought  it  desirable  to  take  this  opioiow  of 
the  guardians  with  respect  to  the 
consequently,  many  of  the  workhouaea 
placed  in  most  inconvenient  poiitiona, 
the  sums  paid  for  the  land  required, 
been,  in  the  highest  degree, 
For  an  example  to  illustrate  thia 
tion,  he  would  refer  the  Hoow  to 
papers  printed  last  Session,  with 
to  the  union  of  Lowtherstone,  froi 
it  appears  that  the  conmiMOMn  paH 
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for  the  site  of  that  workhouse  at  least 
three  tiroes  its  real  value.  A  stmilar  com* 
plaint  has  been  advanced  io  a  petition 
presented  this  Session,  in  which  it  is 
stated,  that  the  ground  required  for  the 
workhouse  at  Mountmellick  might  have 
been  obtained  for  one-fourth  of  the  amount 
paid  by  the  commissioners.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  tables  in  appendix 
£  of  the  report  of  the  Poor-law  commis- 
sioners for  the  year  1842,  to  perceive 
that  there  is  abundant  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  same  wasteful  extravagance  has 
been  committed  in  many  other  places. 
Surely  allegations  of  this  kind  are  fit  sub- 
jects for  inquiry  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  like  manner 
there  has  been  much  complaint  as  to  the 
defective  and  expensive  manner  in  which 
the  buildings  have  been  executed.  In  his 
own  neighbourhood  a  case  had  occurred, 
which  he  had  been  requested  to  state  to 
the  House.  The  guardians  of  Rathkeale 
union  had,  without  objection,  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  the 
amount  of  money  which  they  originally 
certified  to  be  necessary  for  building  the 
workhouse  of  that  union.  They  had 
reason  to  complain  of  the  defective  man* 
ner  in  which  the  work  was  executed^  and 
delayed  for  some  time  to  take  up  the 
house  on  these  grounds.  A  short  time 
after  they  had  got  into  the  possession  of 
the  workhouse,  they  were  called  upon  by 
the  Commissioners  to  borrow  a  large  sum 
beyond  the  amount  of  the  original  loan, 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  for  extra  works 
and  of  making  good  the  defects  of  the 
building.  Upon  receiving  the  account  of 
this  expenditure,  the  guardians  were  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  prides  allowed  to 
the  contractor  by  the  architect  of  the 
Commissioners,  were  much  higher  than 
those  usually  paid  for  work  of  a  similar 
description.  Having  been  requested  by 
the  guardians  to  make  a  representation 
to  Parliament  upon  this  subject,  he  had 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  examine  in  detail 
some  of  the  items  in  this  account,  inspect- 
ing, at  the  same  time>  the  work  to  which 
they  relate ;  and  with  regard  to  that  de- 
scription of  work,  respecting  which  he 
was  competent  to  form  a  judgement,  he 
would  confidently  state,  that  he  could  get 
similar  work  better  executed  for  one-third 
of  the  price  charged  under  the  sanction 
of  the  architect  of  the  Commissioners. 
The  guardians  proposed  to  the  Commis- 
sioners to  ask  for  a  report  upon .  the  wA 


done,  and  the  prices  charged,  from  t  local 
architect  in  whom  they  had  confidence. 
Permission  to  this  effect  was  granted. 
After  making  the  most  liberal  allowance 
this  architect  reported  that  the  amount 
charged  by  the  contractors  ought  to  be 
reduced  by  a  very  considerable  amount. 
The  guardians,  having  obtained  this  re« 
port  in  support  of  their  own  convictions 
refused  to  pay  more  than  the  amount  so 
reduced,  and  objected  to  be  called  upon 
to  make  good  the  defects  of  the  work  ex- 
ecuted under  the  original  contract.  After 
some  correspondence,  the  Commissioners 
applied  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
for  a  mandamus,  and  the  guardians  not 
wishing  to  enter  into  litigation  with  the 
Commissioners,  executed  the  deed  by 
which  the  additional  loan  was  to  be  bor« 
rowed,  accompanying  its  execution  with 
a  strong  and  indignant  protest  against 
this  unj  ustifiable  exaction .  A  similar  case 
occurredjin  the  union  of  Edenderry ;  in 
that  case  the  guardians  resisted  the  man- 
damus, and  it  is  believed  that  the  Com- 
missioners will  be  defeated.  Another 
department  of  the  duties  of  the  Commis- 
sioners which  demands  explanatioa  and 
inquiry,  is  the  formation  of- the  unions.  ' 
When  the  Poor-law  was  under  considera- 
tion, urgent  and  repeated  exhonrtationa 
were  addressed  by  the  Irish  Menriieri, 
particularly  by  the  late  lamented  Lovd 
Clements,  to  the  Commissionert,  that  the 
unions  should  not  be  marked  out  upon 
too  large  a  scale.  It  waa  manifest  to 
every  one  that  guardians  could  not  travel 
a  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  to 
attend  a  weekly  meeting,  and  that  the 
poor  would  not— in  many  instances  oould 
not — go  such  a  distance  upon  the  chance 
of  admission  to  the  workhouse.  Mot- 
withstanding  these  admonitions,  aoiiie 
of  the  aniona  an  moat  anraaeooaUy 
large.  That  of  Ballina,  for  instanoe, 
comprises  an  area  of  792  square  miles* 
excoading  in  dimensions  many  of  the 
counties  of  Irdand.  Nor  does  any  go- 
verning principle  appear  to  have  gnidsd 
the  formatioo  of  these  onions,  for  aoder 
circomstances  not  very  dissimilar,  other 
unions  do  not  comprise  more  than  one* 
tenth  of  the  area  contained  in  the  Ballina 
union.  In  some  mral  nniooa  we  find  a- 
popalatkm  of  100,000,  in  otben^  of  2p,000. 
Stul  more  necessary  waa  h  to  en^re 
with  respect  to  the  aMoatt  in  vUeb  the 
eiectocal  divisiona  in  the  aeveiai  vauom 
luNPe  faeea  hii.e«tr  •  ^  A*  Japeitaswt 
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of  their  duties  the  greatest  injustice  has 
been  done ;  and  to  this  cause,  more  than 
to  any  other,  may  be  traced  the  dissatis- 
faction which  at  present  prevails.  It  was 
not  so  much  the  amount  of  the  tax  (which 
taken  in  theag^egate,  was  inconsiderable 
a^  a  per  centage  upon  the  property  subject 
to  taxation)  as  the  inequality  of  the  bur- 
then that  was  the  occasion  of  discontent. 
By  the  Poor-law,  as  originally  framed,  the 
charge  of  maintaining  the  poor  was  to  have 
been  defrayed  in  each  union  by  an  uniform 
rate.  The  subject  of  settlement  was  much 
discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and, 
after  full  deliberation,  the  principle  of  an 
union  rate  was  maintained.  In  the  Lords, 
however,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  intro- 
duced a  clause,  which  was  afterwards  ac- 
cepted without  deliberation  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  by  which  the  charge  of 
maintaining  each  pauper  in  the  workhouse 
was  thrown  upon  the  electoral  division  or 
section  of  the  union  in  which  he  had  been 
resident  at  the  time  of  his  application  for 
admission  to  the  workhouse.  Upon  what 
motive  this  amendment  was  founded,  it 
was  not  easy  to  say,  but,  practically,  its 
effect  was  to  give  to  the  commissioners  an 
uncontrolled  command  over  the  Poor4aw 
taxation.  It  was  obvious  that,  by  so 
marking  out  the  electoral  divisions  as  to 
assign  a  great  amount  of  pauperism  to  a 
small  amount  of  property,  they  have  it  in 
their  power  to  increase  the  poor-rate  until 
it  amounts  to  confiscation — whilst  on  the 
other  hand,  by  assigning  a  small  amount 
of  pauperism  to  a  large  amount  of  pro- 
perty, the  burthen  of  the  tax  may  be  ren- 
dered altogether  insignificant.  Now,  as 
the  acknowledged  principle  upon  which 
the  Poor-law  was  founded  was,  that  the 
property  of  the  country  should  support  its 
pauperism,  it  vras  to  be  expected  that  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners  would  so  adjust 
the  electoral  divisions  as  to  produce  at 
first  as  nearly  as  possible  an  uniform  rate 
of  taxation.  No  such  principle  appears 
to  have  governed  their  proceedings.  The 
result  had  been,  that  a  most  unjust  dif- 
ference exists  in  the  rating  upon  different 
electoral  divisions.  An  instance,  taken 
from  the  county  of  Limerick,  would  fur- 
nish an  example.  In  the  electoral  divi- 
sion of  KilBnnane  the  last  half-yearly 
rate  was  25.  6d.  in  the  pound — whilst, 
in  a  neighbouring  electoral  division  in  the 
same  union,  the  rate  was  only  twopence- 
halfpenny— being  onetwelfth  of  the  former 
amount*    It  wu  needleia  to  obtenre,  that 


such  a  difference  woald  anafokMily 
sion  great  discontent  in  the  dblffiet  wm 
heavily  taxed.  He  had  been  ■nmiDon  lo 
discover  bow  far  this  diftreoce  na%hl  ht 
traced  to  the  manner  in  which  thn  nieatewl 
divisions  had  been  reqieotiviely  fomdl, 
and  he  had  obtained  froa  the  clerk  d  Ike 
union  the  following  statement  of  facta  i«» 
In  the  electoral  division  of  KilOMMBc  thwe 
is  a  population  of  4,437  peraone^  vUht 
the  valued  rental  on  which  the  pmm  WM 
is  levied,  is  5,8781.  In  the  dectonJ  diiii- 
sion  of  Dromin  the  popalation  ie  %IMSt 
penoos— the  valued  rental  10,386l.  As- 
suming, then,  that  m  given  wnoart  of 
pulation  in  each  locality  would  ptod 
the  same  amount  of  peeperiam,  then  ie 
in  the  electoral  division  of  Drooiia  tiMoe 
times  as  much  property  evaibdrio  for  tko 
relief  of  pauperism  ai  in  the  diviam  of 
Kilfinnane.  If,  therefore,  no  other 
ment  were  introduced  into  the 
the  rate  would,  by  the  mere  act  of  the 
commissioners,  be  three  times  ae  gfe«t  \m 
Kilfinnane  as  in  Dromin.  But,  is  poiot 
of  fact,  as  there  is  always  a  tettdoocy  io 
pauperism  to  accumulate  in  lowoa^  mAer 
than  in  rural  districts,  a  mora  lifaesel 
allowance  of  property  ought  to  he  o^ 
signed  to  those  divbions,  in  which,  wm  m 
the  case  of  Kilfinnane,  a  town  w 
He  was  sensible  of  the  dilficohy 
the  House  must  have  in  following  t 
details ;  but  that  very  circumetnace 
stituted  an  unanswerable  ground  for 
ceding  a  committee,  by  which  alone  Ikey 
could  be  fully  investigated.  Soch  veeso 
some  of  the  principal  classes  of  rrrmplelot 
urged  against  the  administration  of  tiM 
Poor-law  by  the  commissiooera.  Ho 
should  not  feel  himself  justified  in  briaf. 
ing  before  the  House  isolated  ects^  thoogk 
many  could  be  produced  in  support  off 
claim  for  inquiry ;  but  before  ho  Idi 
part  of  the  subject,  he  felt  bound  to 
from  the  Ooveromeot,  some  ex 
with  respect  to  the  dismissal  or 
of  Dr.  Phelan,  both  because  it  «[ 

to  him  individually,  that  great  inj 

had  been  done  to  a  deserving  pohlio  eeiw 
vaot,  and  because  very  creat 
tion  bad  been  occasioned  by  thb 


well  amongst  his  own  conslit 
the  mind  of  the  public  at  large. 
not  question  the  propriety  of 
the   number  of  assistant-cooi 
but  he  asked  why  Dr.  Phelan 
dividual  selected  for  removal, 
prospect  of  future  eeiplo; 
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out  aoy  consideration  for  tbo  circom- 
stancet  under  which  be  was  appointed? 
At  the  present  moment  there  were  eleren 
assistant-commissioners  in  Ireland.  Of 
these,  six  are  English,  five  Irish.  Of  the 
five  Irish  assistant-commissioners,  two  are 
Roman  Catholics.  Dr.  Phelan  is  one  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  there  being  at 
least  three  assistant-commissioners,  junior, 
in  the  time  of  their  appointment  to  him, 
why  had  he  been  selected  for  removal? 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Phelan 
was  appointed  on  account  of  his  ability 
and  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the 
poor  in  Ireland.  When  appointed  to  the 
o6Sce  of  assistant-commissioner,  he  was 
in  receipt  of  200/.  a-year,  derived  from 
three  public  institutions  in  the  town  of 
Clonmel,  independently  of  a  good  private 
practice.  No  intimation  appears  to  have 
been  given  to  him  that  his  tenure  of  oflBce 
was  to  be  of  a  more  temporary  character 
than  that  of  his  Colleagues.  He  and  his 
family  are  now  cast  upon  the  world,  with* 
out  any  consideration  of  his  peculiar  claims 
or  past  services.  His  constituents  bad 
directed  him  to  ask  on  what  grounds 
this  had  been  done?  Was  it  because 
Dr.  Phelan  was  once  a  liberal  in  po- 
litics? Was  it  because  be  is  a  Roman 
Catholic?  Was  it  because  he  is  an 
Irishman? — He  knew  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  state  that  it  was  not  for 
any  of  these  reasons ;  but  he  was  bound 
to  declare,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  a 
large  portion  of  society  in  Ireland,  that  if 
he  had  been  a  Conservative— if  he  had 
been  a  Protestant — if  be  had  been  an 
Englishman,  he  would  not  have  been  so 
treated.  The  case  of  Doctor  Phelan.  who 
was  much  respected  by  the  middle  classes 
ill  Ireland,  had  excited  general  sympathy. 
Since  his  removed  had  been  intimated, 
thirteen  or  fourteen  boards  of  gvardiant 
had  passed  resolutions  expressive  of  tbek 
esteem  and  approval  of  his  condoct  as  an 
administrator  of  the  poor-laws,  at  well  as 
of  their  regret  that  he  was  about  to  bo 
removed ;  and  it  was  only  an  act  of  justice 
to  the  Conservative  gentry  of  Ireland  to 
say,  that  they  had  been  as  forward  as  any 
other  class  of  society  in  this  expressioo  ojf 
sympathy.  Under  these  circamstanceSy 
he  hoped  the  Oovemment  would  indae« 
the  commissioners  to  leeonsider  their  de- 
termination, and  not  add  to  the  other 
causes  of  their  unpopulatity  the  charge  of 
having  sacrificed  a  deserving  iadividaal  to 
their  caprice  or  isjaslice.    He  bad  ooir  lo 


direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to  tb* 
defects  of  the  preseat  law,  as  a  fit  sobjeot 
for  inquiry  berore  a  Parliamentary  com- 
mittee* The  first  point  for  inquiry  would 
be»  how  for  it  might  ba  possible  to  abridga 
the  power  of  the  commissioners  witbont 
impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  poor-law. 
If  any  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  pubUe 
opinion,  it  might  be  assertea,  wttbout 
controversy,  that  the  poor-law  oomnsis- 
sinners  bad  abused  the  powers  granted, 
them.  Those  who,  in  the  committee  oa 
the  poor-law,  bad,  as  be  had  done,  sought 
to  reduce  these  powers  within  some  rea- 
sonable limits^  had  predicted  that  such 
unlimited  authority  could  not  be  safely, 
entrusted  to  any  public  officera.  It  would 
be  for  a  committee  to  ascertain  in  what 
respect  this  authority  might  be  restrained 
within  constitutional  limits.  The  nest 
point  with  regard  to  which  legislation  was 
imperatively  required,  was  that  clause  ia 
the  poor-law  which  throws  the  charge  of 
the  pauper's  maintenance  upon  the  elec- 
toral division  in  which  be  baa  been  resi- 
dent. Not  only  is  a  difierent  mie  wilih 
respect  to  the  interpretation  of  the  word 
**  residence"  adopted  in  the  diflbrent 
boards  of  gnardians,  bot  even  in  the  sama 
board  the  definition  Taries  firom  week  to 
week.  Cases  of  the  following  kind  con- 
stantly arise : — ^A  person  has  bved  twenty 
years  in  one  electoral  division,  and  a 
month  in  another,  aAer  which  he  presents 
himself  for  relief  to  the  board  of  gnardiana 
— to  which  electoral  division  is  be  cbarge* 
able  ?  From  an  optnion  given  by  the  ialt 
law  officers  of  the  Crown,  it  would  appear 
that  he  is  chargeable  to  the  eleetoril 
division  in  which  ne  has  last  taken  np  bia 
residence  with  intent  to  remain  there.  It 
was  unnecessary  to  poiptoot  lotha  Honee 
what  an  eneonragenMnt  eoch  an  interpn- 
tation  gives  tottodearanct  of  estalea  bf 
landlorae  desirona  to  avert  the  cfaana 
arising  firoo  panperisoi.  Qnestfooe  of  tma 
nature  aflbrded  constant  salgect  for  eoo- 
troverty  to  the  best  diapoeed  and  moat 
intelligent  gnardiana.  In  Limerick  tfieia 
bad  been  a  weekly  oonffict  batvean  the 
town  goardiaaa  and  the  rarai  goardi 
the  former  seeking  lo  place  the 
poor  upon  the  onkHi  at  large  the  la|lsr 
striving  to  allocate  thtm  noon  the  ckj 
district.  Soch  a  strife  ooAx  to  be  .ter* 
minated  Iriihovt  ddav;  m(  it  ma.  a 
diSealt  qneatioB  to  oetefwoa  in  what 
asaaser  tUa  may  beat  ba  dona.  far.  1m 
•ra  p«t»  ht  Ma  MiMd- l»^|Uak  dMi 
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would  be  better  to  return  to  the  principle 
of  an  uniform  union  rate.  But  if  tbis 
were  not  done,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
form  again  tbe  electoral  divisions  upon  a 
more  equitable  principle,  and  enact  at  the 
same  time  a  strict  law  of  settlement,  mak- 
ing the  pauper  chargeable  upon  such 
locality  as,  either  from  his  birth  or  from 
his  residence  there  for  a  certain  term,  may 
fairly  be  considered  liable  for  his  support* 
Connected  with  this  subject  there  is  an  im- 
perfection in  the  law  both  of  England  and 
Ireland,  which  occasions  great  injustice 
particularly  to  the  towns  of  Dublin  and 
Cork.  As  soon  as  an  Irish  pauper  becomes 
chargeable  upon  an  English  parish,  he  is 
shipped  off  to  Ireland,  and  landed  in 
Cork  or  Dublin  without  any  consideration 
of  the  length  of  time  he  has  resided  in 
England.  It  often  happened  that  the 
pauper  had  lived  so  long  in  England  as 
to  have  lost  all  connexion  with  any 
particular  locality  in  Ireland,  and  therefore 
upon  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  he  is  compelled 
either  to  beg  in  the  street,  or  to  seek  relief 
in  the  workhouse.  The  guardians  of  the 
North  Dublin  Union  had  represented  this 
grievance  in  the  strongest  light  to  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Eliot.)  He  would  quote, 
by  way  of  illustration,  a  case  cited  by 
them : — 

"On  tlie  9th  of  November,  1840,  Bernard 
INIanly  Adams,  aged  sevcnty-scveD  years,  and 
Mary  liis  wife,  aged  seventy-two  years,  pre- 
sented themselves  to  this  board  of  guardians, 
having  been  removed  from  Wigan,  Lancashire, 
where  they  had  lived  upwards  of  thirty  years, 
sixteen  years  of  which  they  rented  a  house,  and 
paid  poor-rates  annually  to  the  amount  of  1/. 
No  order  of  removal  was  sent  with  them,  and 
repeated  communicntions  having  taken  place 
with  the  guardians  of  the  Wigan  union,  no  sa- 
tisfactory explanation  has  yet  been  made  to  this 
board.  By  the  Knglish  poor  relief  act,  the 
payment  of  poor-rate,  for  the  term  of  one  year, 
gives  a  settlement.  By  the  3rd  and  4th  Will. 
4th,  c.  40,  a  power  is  given  to  English  unions 
to  remove  paupers  not  having  gained  a  settle- 
ment, to  Ireland;  but  there  is  no  protective 
power  given  to  guardiiins  and  unions  in  Ire- 
land by  which  they  can  protect  themselves 
against  illegal  removals.  Nor  is  there  any 
mode  provided  by  the  legislature  to  enable 
guardians  of  unions  in  Ireland  to  remove,  to 
Knglund  or  elsewhere,  paupers  either  sent  to 
Ireland,  or  found  in  Ireland,  and  having  a  le- 
gal cliiim  to  be  removed  and  allocated  in  Kng- 
land.  We  cannot  too  stroni;ly  deprecate  the 
principle  that  a  person  who  has  spent  his  I 
youth  and  manhood  in  l-^ngland,  giving  to  that  ; 
part  of  the  empire  all  the  beneiits  arising  ' 
froDi  his  trade  or  industry,  should,  when  he  I 


arrives  at  old  age»  and  all  his  manlT  «m 
weakened  (having  the  profits  arising  moil 
energies  bestowed  upon  tbe  sister  coiiiitiy)^ 
be  sent  back  to  Ireland  when  time  has  oUilar- 
ated  the  recollection  of  youth,  and— -M  io  tiie 
case  of  Adams  and  bis  wife — leaving  behiiid 
him,  in  England,  perhaps  never  more  to 
them,  forty-three  children  and 
the  dearest  objects  of  a  parent's 


» 


He  would  he  glad  to  know  in  what  man- 
ner the  noble  Lord  would  propose  to  deal 
with  such  cases  as  these,  and  whether  anj 
reasonable  ground  could  be  shown  vhj 
there  should  not  be  a  reciprocal  power  of 
removing  to  England  persons  legally 
chargeable  on  the  rates  in  England;  or 
why  the  power  of  trying  the  legality  of 
such  removals  as  that  of  Adams  should  bo 
denied  to  boards  of  guardians  in  Ireland. 
Another  important  question,  which  would 
become  the  subject  of  inquiry  before  a 
committee,  would  be,  whether  it  be  noi 
desirable  to  exempt  the  holders  of  small 
tenements  from  liability  to  the  poor  rale 
A  general  concurrence  of  opinion  appeals 
to  prevail  in  Ireland,  that  it  is  not  oesira* 
ble  to  ask  from  those  classes  who  are 
themselves  on  the  verge  of  pauperiiaiy 
any  contribution  in  aid  of  the  poor  rate. 
Every  one  acquainted  with  Irehmd  knowa 
that  for  several  mouths  in  every  year  m 
large  proportion  of  the  labouring  class  are 
unable  to  obtain  more  than  a  casual  day'a 
employment;  so  that  an  Irish  lalwaier 
may  remain  for  several  weeks  without  a 
shilling  in  his  |>ocket  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  is  unable  to  pay  the  rale, 
however  small  its  amount ;  yet,  if  it  is  not 
paid  when  dcmandable,  his  furniture  auat 
be  sold,  and  he  is  driven  to  extremitiea. 
In  some  oases  the  rate  upon  small  tene- 
ments is  trivial  to  a  ridiculous  degree.  In 
some  unions  it  is  stated  that  rates  so  low 
in  amount  as  one  farthing  are  demanded 
from  the  labouring  class.  It  needed  no 
argument  to  prove  that  those  who  are  on 
the  verge  of  destitution  ought  not  to  ba 
subjected  to  any  demand  for  poor  rate ; 
but  it  was  a  more  difficult  question  to  de- 
termine where  the  limit  of  exemption  shall 
be  fixed.  The  noble  Lord  must  take  care, 
lest  in  endeavouring  to  afford  relief  to  the 
humbler  classes  in  one  way  he»  by  tbe 
same  measure,  inflicts  a  greater  evil  upon 
them  of  a  ditVerent  kind.  If  the  landlocda 
be  made  liable  for  the  rate  upon  small 
holdings,  it  was  greatly  to  be  feared  thai 
the  tendency  to  consolidate  holdings,  and 
to  get  rid  of  the  small  occupieiai  which 
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tendency  it  already  much  too  strong— I 
would  derive  from  such  an  enactment  ac- 1 
cumulated  force.  Upon  the  whole  he 
(Mr.  O'Brien)  was  inclined  to  think  that 
it  would  be  better  to  draw  such  a  line  of 
exemption  as  would  relieve  the  labouring 
classes  from  liability  to  poor  rate,  and  to 
make  no  demand  upon  the  possessors  of 
the  property  rated  below  an  annual  value 
of  a  certain  amount,  whether  those  pos- 
sessors be  landlords  or  occupiers.  The 
tendency  of  such  a  measure  would  un- 
doubtedly be  to  increase  to  a  small 
amount  the  burden  upon  larger  holdings, 
and  to  give  a  trifling  advantage  to  those 
who  leased  their  lands  in  small  tenements ; 
but  in  the  present  circumstances  of  Ire- 
landf  this  tendency  would  have  a  very 
salutary  effect  in  counteracting  the  dispo* 
sition  which  now  so  generally  prevails  to 
consolidate  the  smaller  holdings  into  large 
farms  by  the  expulsion  of  the  population. 
The  exemption  of  smaller  holdings  from 
the  rate  will  also  take  from  the  ranks  of 
those  who  now  resist  the  collection  of  the 
rate  a  great  majority  of  the  population^ 
and  throw  their  influence  into  the  oppo- 
site direction  in  support  of  a  law  from 
which  they  may,  in  case  of  extreme  ne- 
cessity, obtain  relief,  but  which  in  no  case 
would  impose  upon  them  any  burden. 
The  next  question  for  the  consideration  of 
the  committee  would  be,  whether  a  law  to 
repress  mendicancy,  could  now,  with  pro- 
priety, be  adopted.  God  forbid  that  he 
should  say  anything  tending  to  diminish 
the  natural  sympathy  of  man  for  the  mise- 
ries of  his  fellow-creature,  or  forbid  the 
exercise  of  the  Christian  duty  of  alms- 
giving. He  was  satisfied  that  after  all  the 
relief  that  could  be  administered  in  aid  of 
want  and  distress,  by  the  most  efiective 
poor-law,  there  would  be  but  too  abun- 
dant opportunity  to  the  charitaUe  of 
practising  the  virtues  of  benevolence ;  but 
he  thought  that  the  industrious  classes  of 
society — he  spoke  not  of  the  gentry,  be- 
cause they  could  protect  themselves — he 
meant  the  farmer  and  the  shopkeeper,  now 
called  upon  to  pay  a  tax  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor — should  be  protected  from  the 
importunities  of  the  sturdy  vagrant  and 
the  professional  beggar.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  enact  an  effective  law  prohibi- 
tory of  public  begging  in  all  cases,  unless 
at  the  same  time  an  absolute  right  of  re- 
lief were  given  to  the  destitote  poor,  but 
he  thought  that  the  legislatore  would  be 
justified  in  declaring  that  wheieftr  ndief 


was  oflbred  to  an  individttal  by  the  giar* 
diant  of  any  union,  that  indivmaal  shovld 
not  be  allowed  to  annoy  tba  public  b^  im- 
portunate mendicancy.  Another  snigcct 
for  inquiry  would  be  to  ascertain  whj  the 
clause  contained  in  the  poor-law  lelativie 
to  emigration  has  hitherto  been  wholly 
inoperative.  Many  thought,  and  he  was 
one  of  them,  that  under  the  pecoliar  eir- 
cumstances  of  Ireland,  emigration  to  the 
colonies  supplied  the  most  effective  r^ 
source  which  could  be  afforded  to  the 
able-bodied  labourer,  unable  to  find  enw 
ployment  at  home.  In  order  to  facilitate 
such  emigration,  a  clause  was  introdooed 
into  the  poor-law,  bat  it  had  in  but  very 
few  cases,  perhaps  in  none,  been  acted 
upon.  It  was  desirable  to  aseertaiD  the 
reason  of  this  fiulure.  This  he  was  peiw 
suaded  would  be  (bund  in  the  defective 
structure  of  the  clause  itself.  The  nex;t 
step  would  be  to  apply  the  proper  remedy 
by  efficient  legislation.  It  was  also  de- 
sirable to  consider  whether  somelbing 
might  not  be  done  to  render  valuatioiis 
under  the  poor-law  more  nnifbrm.  At 
present  the  standard  of  valoatioD  varies  io 
every  union.  In  some  unions  the  valea. 
tion  very  nearly  represents  the  rents  acta* 
ally  paid,  whilst  b  othen  it  is  framed  apos 
a  standard  30  per  cent,  below  the  MUial 
rent.  As  the  proportkm  of  the  rate  borne 
by  the  landlord  varies  according  to  the 
valuation,  it  thus  happens  that  a  modi 
larger  proportmn  of  tbe  poor-rate  fidb 
upon  the  landlords  in  some  unions  than  ia 
others.  The  necessity  of  insuring  a  nora 
perfect  uniformity  will  be  fidt  in  a  still 
greater  degree,  if  it  should  ever  he  pro* 
posed  to  raise  taxes  upon  the  poor-lav 
valuatmn,  which  shall  extend  to  more  than 
one  unioa-»or  to  make  tbe  Poor-law 
valuation  the  basis  of  the  fraocliise*  Tbe 
cooimittee  woold  also  have  lo  oonsidert 
whether  the  injustice  ooousitted  whmt 
the  Poor-law  passed,  io  exemptiog  joisl» 
ures  and  annuttiee  from  liability  to  poor- 
rate,  asight  not  now  be  ledrsssed.  The 
amendments  hitherto  enonaaled  were 
appUcaUe  to  the  defects  of  the  prsssat 
law,  even  tbovgh  its  essential  cheinctei 
should  be  pieaerved;  but  these 
ments  were  of  trifling  inpoitaiice^ 
parad  srith  the  fpreat  qnestioQ-  whether 
the  rsatrictioa  which  linite  ulief  to  die 
poor  in  Iidand  to  the  eadnsiie  asediam 
irfthe  woridioase,shoald  be  isiaijdsgiee 
lelased.  The  wotkhoHe 
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the  couDtry,  at  the  most  expensive  mode 
of  admifiMtmog  relief  to  the  poor,  and 
the  least  acceptable  to  the  feelings  of  all 
classes  of  society.  It  was  iDstructive  to 
consider  the  history  of  the  proceedings, 
by  which  this  system  wss  imposed  upon 
Ireland.  Of  those  who  had  advocated  a 
provision  for  the  poor  in  Ireland,  before 
its  enactment  by  the  Legislature,  not  one, 
be  believed,  had  recommended  the  erec- 
tion of  workhouses.  The  commissioners 
of  poor  inquiry,  amongst  whom  were  to  be 
found  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  Ireland, 
after  a  three  years'  inquiry,  reported  spe- 
cially against  the  adoption  of  the  work- 
bouse  system,  as  a  means  of  administering 
relief  to  the  poor  of  Ireland.  Their  recom* 
mendations  and  admonitions  were  treated 
as  waste  paper,  and  the  task  of  preparing 
a  Poor-law  for  Ireland  was  delegated  to 
Mr.  Nicholls.  After  a  six  weeks*  tour 
through  Ireland,  a  country  with  which  he 
had  no  previous  acquaintance,  he  produced 
a  showy  report,  in  which  he  recommended 
that  Ireland  should  have  a  Poor-law,  but 
that  relief  should  be  exclusively  adminis- 
tered through  the  workhouse  medium.  His 
auggestions  were  adopted  in  almost  every 
particular,  and  in  conformity  to  them, 
Ireland  has  been  encumbered  with  a  debt 
of  more  than  I,200,(K)0^— a  sum  exceed* 
ing  by  500,0002.  the  original  estimate  of 
Mr.  Nicholls.  He  would  venture  to  say, 
that  if  the  representatives  of  Ireland  had 
asked  for  the  loan  of  half  that  amount,  to 
be  applied  to  public  works,  tending  to 
develope  the  profitable  industry  of  the 
country,  they  would  have  been  met  with 
a  contumelious  refusal.  He  might  be  al- 
lowed to  say  a  few  words  with  respect  to 
the  part  which  he  had  himself  taken  with 
reference  to  the  enactment  of  this  law.  It 
was  now  twelve  years  since  he  first  intro- 
duced a  measure  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
in  Ireland.  The  bill  which  he  had  brought 
in  during  the  year  1831,  limited  relief  by 
way  of  domiciliary  allowance  to  the  aged, 
helpless  and  infirm,  or  impotent  poor.  He 
had  suggested  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  able-bodied  poor,  by  means 
of  emigration,  by  a  better  employment  of 
the  funds  applicable  to  public  works,  and 
by  measures  tending  to  encourage  the 
reclamation  of  waste  and  improvable  lands. 
When  the  Oovemment  Poor-law  was  un- 
der discussion,  he  had  earnestly  and  re* 
peatedly,  but  in  vain,  exhorted  that  reli- 
ance should  not  be  placed  exclusively  on 
the  workhouse  system^  u  a  meaoa  of  ad- 


ministering relief  to  the  Irish  poor.  H« 
now  again  asked  the  Houm  to  mtMff  thot 
system,  and  he  came  forward  with  tint 
request,  reinforced  by  the  poUie 
of  Ireland,  which,  after  trial,  had 
demned  the  existing  Poor-law  as 
to  the  circumstances  of  that  coootry. 
There  was  little  doubt,  that  if  the  Oovon- 
ment  would  undertake  to  rdievo  Iwloodl 
from  the  debt  incurred  in  the  eloelion  of 
the  workhouses,  the  beat  friends  of  Iho 
poor  of  Ireland,  as  well  aa  the  ml 
of  all  Poor-laws,  would  gladly 
them  and  commence  legislatioo  db 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Bat  m 
could  not  be  done,  they  moat  coosids 
what  extent  the  workhonaea  night  bo 
dered  available  for  the  legitimate 
of  a  Poor-law.  Now,  he  was  piepoiod  to 
adroit  that  in  England,  wheie  no 
right  of  relief  is  given  to  tho 
poor,  it  might  be  necessary  to  have  o 
of  destitution — and  that  the 
properly  administered  might  bo  odi 
tsgeously  used  as  such  a  test ;  but  h 
be  remembered,  that  in  England  it  ia 
used  as  the  main  channel  of  relief  lo  tho 
poor,  inasmuch  as  six-sevoDtha  of  tho 
whole  number  of  the  destitute  reeeiro  ool* 
door  relief — whereas  in  Inland,  whom  ao 
right  of  relief  is  given  to  the  poor,  hot 
subject  to  the  discretion  of  thegooidioao; 
and  where,  therefore,  a  test  of  deatitotios 
is  not  imperaiively  required,  the 
is  made  the  sole  channel  through 
the  necessities  of  the  popolatioo  con  ho 
relieved.  He  would  admit  alao^  that  if 
the  workhouse  be  viewed  as  a  peoiteDtiasy, 
it  was  a  fit  receptacle  for  tho  idle 
and,  if  viewed  as  an  aavlum,  it  was  o 
sirable  place  of  abode  for  siicb  of  tho 
poor  as  required  medical  i 
There  were  also  maoy  iodividoals  _ 

the  destitute  classes  who,  being  otiarij 
friendlen  and  helpleu,  would 
ception  into  such  an  asylooi,  to 
relief.  On  the  other  hand,  then 
other  classes  for  whom  it  was  wholly 
suited.  He  would  take  the  eaao  of  on 
aged  couple  who  had  lived  together  far 
thirty  or  forty  years — of  excellent  ehoroc^ 
ter,  of  industrious  habits— petbapaefoo  oo 
thrifty  as  to  have  saved  audi  a  pilfanoa  oo 
their  slender  earning  would  ailno  sot^ 
by  increasing  infirmities, finding  ihimaiilfoo 
gradually  stripped  of  their  littlo  aCofO— 
they  are  compelled  to  throw  theBBSelweao|nn 
the  poor-rates  for  maimeoanco 
oot  the  remainder  of  their  doya.    Hni 
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sidered  it  an  act  of  cruelty  to  persons  so 
circumstanced,  instead  of  affording,  at  a 
less  expense  to  the  public,  such  a  susten- 
ance as  would  enable  them  to  enjoy  a 
cheerful  oM  age  by  their  own  fireside,  to 
immure  them  within  the  dismal  walls  of  a 
workhouse,  and  to  compel  them  to  undergo 
what — in  this  world,  at  least — is  little 
short  of  eternal  separation.  Take,  again, 
the  case  of  widows  with  families:  when 
the  mother  and  children  are  incapable  of 
earning  their  own  subsistence,  the  work- 
house is  not  the  proper  abode  for  a  family 
so  circumstanced.  You  want  no  test  to 
establish  their  destitution.  Why,  then, 
compel  them  to  accept  relief  on  terms,  the 
first  condition  of  which  is  that  the  mother 
shall  be  separated  from  her  children.  In 
the  Irish  workhouses,  except  on  special 
occasions,  the  mother  is  permitted  to  see 
her  children  only  once  a- week.  Could  a 
system  deserve  to  be  upheld  which  thus 
strikes  at  the  root  of  maternal  tenderness? 
And,  with  regard  to  the  expense,  compare 
the  relative  cost  of  out-door  and  in-door 
relief.  A  poor  widow,  in  Ireland,  with  five 
children,  would  consider  herself  well  pro- 
vided for,  if  she  were  secured  an  allowance 
of  35.  per  week,  with  the  chance  of  such 
little  earnings  as  she  might  pick  up  at 
home.  You  compel  her  to  go  into  the 
workhouse,  and  her  family  there  costs  at 
least  25.  6d.  per  head  per  week,  or  155. 
for  the  whole  family — so  that,  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  out-door  for  in-door  relief, 
in  cases  of  this  kind,  you  would  be  enabled 
to  assist,  at  the  same  expense,  five  times 
as  many  persons  as  the  workhouse  enables 
you  now  to  relieve.  Neither  is  the  work- 
house a  desirable  receptacle  for  orphan 
children.  The  mortality  of  infants  in  these 
buildings  is  fearful.  This  mortality  was 
so  great  in  the  North  Dublin  Union  as  to 
attract  attention,  and  public  feeling  on  the 
subject  was  only  soothed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  report,  in  his  opinion  wholly  un- 
satisfactory, by  which  it  was  endeavovred 
to  show  that  the  mortality  was  not  greater 
than  in  any  equal  number  of  the  infantine 
{X)pulation  elsewhere.  But,  however  this 
might  be,  the  workhouse  must  always  be 
an  exceptionable  abode  for  children.  Im- 
mured within  its  walls,  thev  are  denied  all 
the  natural  pleasures  of  youth.  Their  lit- 
erary education  may  be  advanced,  but  they 
breathe  a  tainted  moral  atmosphere. 
There  was  no  part  of  the  workhouse  sys- 
tem which  caused  more  ground  for  appre- 
hension than  that  which  bad  leteiact  jto 


the  condition  of  children.  Wlien  all  the 
workhouses  in  Ireland  were  full  thev  would 
contain  from  20,000  to  30,000  children. 
What  was  to  become  of  these  children 
when  they  arrive  at  maturity  ?  The  boys 
might  possibly— probably,  if  you  please 
— acted  upon  by  the  natural  energy  of 
manhood  —  emancipate  themselves  from 
the  confinement  of  the  workhouse.  But 
there  was  no  such  hope  for  girls.  In  a 
country  such  as  Ireland,  where  there  is  an 
excessive  supply,  as  compared  with  the 
demand  for  labour,  no  one  will  go  to  the 
workhouse  to  look  for  female  servants. 
The  associations  of  the  workhouse  are  un- 
avoidably of  such  a  nature,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  them  to  escape  con- 
tamination. At  all  events,  a  few  cases  of 
depravity  will  give  a  bad  name  to  the  fe- 
male inmates  of  the  workhouse ;  and  un- 
less some  vigorous  measures  of  precaution 
be  taken,  the  same  result  will  take  place 
which  was  experienced  in  the  House  of 
Industry  of  Ireland — female  paupers  will 
be  born  in  the  workhouse,  and  live  in  the 
workhouse  throughout  the  whole  of  their 
wretched  life.  It  would  be  far  better  at 
once  to  adopt  the  system  which  was  found 
necessary  with  respect  to  the  foandlingi 
in  Dublin.  Let  the  children,  when  in» 
fants,  be  placed  in  the  family  of  soma  re- 
spectable cottager,  to  whom  an  allowance 
with  such  a  child — far  less  in  [point  of 
amount  than  its  maintenance  would  cost 
in  the  workhouse-— would  be  a  sufficient 
inducement  to  undertake  its  care.  Let 
measures  be  taken  to  secure  the  education 
of  such  children,  and  they  would  in  this 
way  become  familiarised  with  the  oceupa* 
tions  of  life,  and  qualified  to  take  their 
place  in  the  social  scale  when  they  arrive 
at  the  age  of  labour.  Having  now  stated 
the  grounds  upon  which  he  moved  for  this 
committee,  and  the  object  to  which  their 
inquiriea  would  be  directed,  it  remained 
for  him  to  notice  the  only  plausible  objee* 
tion  which  could  be  urgea  against  hs  ap* 
pointment  It  would  be  said  that  the  Go- 
vernment themselves  are  about  to  un- 
dertake legislation  on  the  subject.  Ha 
wished  it  to  be  understood,  that  in  asking 
for  this  committee,  it  was  t^  no  means  bia 
desire  to  absolve  the  OovemmeDt  from  the 
responsibility  of  grapplbe  with  loch  of 
the  defects  of  the  proent  Taw  as  they  Mt 
themselves  in  a  oonditioD  toconact  by  im- 
mediate legislation.  Bat  be  bad  no  ex- 
pectation that  they  would  propoae  such 
meaenitt  m  wonki  satisfy  tbajuat  demaada 
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of  public  opinion,  or  effect  any  substantial 
improvement  in  the    law.      The    noble 
Lord  (Eliot)  had  distinctly  told  the  House 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  propose  any 
fundamental  change.     He  spoke  also  of 
inquiries  in  progpress  by  the  Government, 
but  there  was  too  much  reason  to  fear  that 
these  inquiries  would  be  addressed  chiefly 
to  these  very  commissioners  whose  admin- 
istration had  been  so  loudly  impeached 
by  the  public  voice  of  Ireland.     His  object 
in  moving  for  this  committee  was  to  afford 
an  opportunity  of  sifting  the  accusations 
which  had  been  brought  against  the  com- 
missioners, and  of  ascertaining  how   far 
they  were  well-founded,  how  far  exagge- 
rated.    He  was  also  desirous  that  the  de- 
fects of  the  law  should  be  subjected  to  a 
closer  scrutiny  then  could  be  applied  to 
them  in  that  House,  and  that  a  number  of 
intelligent  Gentlemen,  experienced  in  the 
operation  of  the  law,  should  unite  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  how  they  might 
best  be  amended.    In  asking  the  House  to 
take  this  course,  he  was  supported  by  the 
precedent  of  the  course  taken  in  England 
with  reference  to  the  English  Poor-law 
Amendment   Act.      In  the  year    1837, 
three  years   after  the  enactment  of  the 
English   Poor-law   Amendment   Act — a 
committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  operation  of  that  law,  and  from  the 
labours  of  that  committee  there  resulted 
many  useful  suggestions.    The  Irish  Poor- 
law  was  confessedly  an  experiment :    it 
was  surely  now  time  to  inquire  how  that 
experiment  had  succeeded.     Before  he  sat 
down  he  hoped  it  was  unnecessary  for  him 
to  disclaim  any  party  motive  in  bringing 
forward  this    motion — nor  was  he    con- 
scious of  any  personal  motive.     He  could 
with  truth  say,  that  no  one  would  have 
felt  more  gratified  than  himself  if  the  Poor- 
law  had  been  found  to  answer  the  end  for 
which  it  was  designed,  and  to  give  general 
satisfaction.     It  had  long  been  a  source 
of  pride  to  him  to  have  been  an  earnest 
advocate  for  a  provision  for  the  poor, 
when  very  few  were  found  disposed  to  sup- 
port such  a  proposal.     It  was  true  that 
the  measures  which  he  had  suggested  were 
very  diflerent  from  those  which  were  ulti- 
mately adopted,  but,  although  he  bad  la- 
boured, ineffectually,  to    introduce  such 
alterations  into  the  existing  law  as  would 
have  rendered  it,  in  his  opinion,  acceptable 
to  the  country,  he  had  been  disposed  to 
think  that  this  imperfect    measure    was 
better  than  none  at  alL    £veo  siiU^  ba 


rejoiced  that  the  principle  of  a  profiaioii 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  waa  inplantcd  io 
the  institutions  of  the  country,  ^Mriytg  he 
felt  assured  that  it  never  could  be  enMli- 
cated,  and  that  it  would  work  o«t  iu  own 
amendment     It  was,  therefore,  as  a  friend 
to  the  principle  of  a  Poor-law,  end  ooi  ae 
an   antagonist  —  that  he  aiked  for  aech 
modifications  of  the  present  law  aa  woald 
make  it  a  blessing  instead  of  a  cnrae,  Io 
the  people  of  Ireland.    He  mast  confeei 
that  from  the  Government  he  ezpeeled  ao 
support.    He    knew  too  well  how  little 
impression  was  produced  upon  the  Britiah 
Government  by  the  action  of  public  opioion 
in  I  reland,  ho  we  ver  unanimously  ezpraaied. 
But  he  would  appeal  with  more  ooofidence 
to  the  Irish  Members  of  every  party,  aod 
to  the  House  at  large.    He  would  noi 
suggest  to  the  Irish  Membera  that  froaa 
every  part  of  the  kingdom  the  demand  for 
a  searching  inquiry  had  been  reiterated, 
and  that,  therefore,  in  voting  for  thia  mo- 
tion, they  would  comply  with  the  wiahea  of 
their  constituents.     But  he  would  apply 
himself  to  higher  motives.    He  woald  in* 
mind  them  that  their  first  duty,  aa  poe* 
sessors    of    property,    ia    to    tboee    by 
whose  labours  that  property  is  rendered 
valuable— and  that  everything  which  raiaee 
the    condition  of  the   working   rlatscii, 
tends  to  give  security  and  enhanced  value 
to  that  property.    He  would  remind  them 
that  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  Ireland 
is  still  most  deplorable — disgraceful  to  a 
civilised  communitv.     If,  therefore,  the 
present  law   had   failed  to  prodoce  the 
results  expected  from  it  by  some,  that 
failure,    instead  of  inducing    epalhy  or 
despair,  ought  rather  to  serve  aa  incen« 
tive  to  renewed  exertions.     In  his  opioion 
the  causes  of  that  failure  lay  upon  the 
surface  and  might  easily  be  disooreied, 
and  an  effective  remedy  might  be  speedily 
applied.   But,  whether  such  were  toe  caao 
or  not,  he  trusted  that  the  House,  with 
benignant  solicitude,  would  never  ilraiet 
from  further  inquiries  and  continued  ef* 
forts,  until  the  condition  of  the  poor  of 
Ireland  should  be  placed  upon  a  footing 
more  consonant  to  the  rights  of  our  ooow 
mon  humanity,  and  less  discreditable  to 
the  legislation  and   government  of  that 
country  which,  in  regard  to  philantbropy. 
claims  the  first  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth.    The  hon.  Member  conclnded 
by  moving — 

^  That  a  select  committee  be  appoialed  fm 
inquiie  into  the  maaner  in  whidk  the  aolriK 
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the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Ireland  (Ist  and  2nd 
Vic.  c.  56)  has  been  carried  into  operation  ; 
and  also  as  to  the  results  of  that  measure  upon 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  of  society  at 
large  in  Ireland,  with  power  to  report  their 
opinion  to  the  UousCy  in  reference  to  any  mo- 
difications of  the  Poor-law  which  may  appear 
to  them  desirable/' 

Lord  Eliot  had  listened  with  great 
attention  to  the  very  able  and  moderate 
speech  of  the  hon.  Gendemaii  who  had 
just  sat  down.  He  was  sore  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was  actuated  by  the  purest 
motives,  and  that  he  really  believeid  the 
course  he  proposed  was  one  from  which 
benefit  to  the  people  of  Ireland  would 
result.  He  knew  that  this  subject  had  long 
engaged  the  atteation  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, for  in  1831,  he  had  brought  in  a 
bill  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  the 
poor-laws  into  Ireland.  The  object  of  that 
bill  was  to  enable  parishes  by  a  voluntary 
assessment  to  support  their  poor,  but  he 
would  only  further  remark  upon  it,  that 
that  assessment  was  to  be  made  on  four 
days  in  each  year,  viz.,  the  25th  of  Fe- 
bruary, the  25th  of  May,  the  25th  of 
August,  and  the  25th  of  November,  unless 
any  of  those  days  should  fall  on  Good 
Friday  or  Christmas-day.  He  begged  to 
remind  the  hon.  Member  that  the  poor-law 
now  in  force  in  Ireland  was  not  a  measure 
which  had  originated  with  the  present 
Government.  With  regard  to  himself  he 
abstained  altogether  from  giving  his  vote. 
He  felt  that  his  knowledge  of  Ireland 
would  not  enable  him  to  pronounce  npon 
a  question  of  so  much  difficulty ;  and  he 
therefore  did  not  vote  upon  the  subject. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  now  at  the 
head  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  he 
thought,  gave  rather  a  doubtmg  vote; 
though  he  thought  some  measure  was 
necessary  for  improving  the  condition  of 
the  Irish  people— ai  condition  which  should 
not  be  tolerated  in  any  civilised  country. 
He  did  not  know  whether  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  took  any 
part  in  that  debate,  but  he  knew  that  that 
was  also  his  feeling  on  the  subject.  He 
did  not  boast  of  not  voting  upon  that 
question,  but  he  mentioned  that  circum- 
stance to  show  that  there  was  no  feeling  of 
predilection  or  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  With  respect  to  the  com- 
missioners, upon  whose  conduct  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  animadverted  perhaps  with 
undue  severity,  he  had  no  acquaintance! 
whatever  with  those  Gentlemen  until  he 
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went  to  Ireland.  They  were  appofaited, 
not  by  the  present  Govemmtot,  but  by 
political  opponents;  but  he  was  bound  to 
say,  as  a  public  man,  that  the  reiidt  of  bit 
intercourse  with  the  gentleman  who  had 
the  chief  administration  of  the  poor-hvi 
in  Ireland  had  convinced  him  of  his  stngle- 
ness  of  purpose  and  his  zeal,  and  that  he  was 
actuated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  do  his  duty. 
He  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
that  Gentleman  had  committed  no  erron 
— that  he  would  not  attempt  to  maintain, 
but  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  move 
for  the  papers  relative  to  the  matten  in 
which  Mr.  NIcholls  was  concerned,  there 
would  be  no  opposition  to  their  production 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  he 
was  sure  there  would  be  none  on  the  part 
of  that  gentleman  himself.  Now  the  hon. 
Member  had  begun  hit  speech  by  saying 
that  the  dissatisfoction  in  Ireland  upon 
this  measure  was  universal.  To  that  he 
could  not  give  his  unqualified  assent.  He 
had  had  communications  from  many  per- 
sons in  that  country— amongst  whom  was 
his  noble  Friend  Lord  Clancarty,  one  of 
the  best  landlords  in  Ireland,  and  one 
who  had  been  a  most  active  mardiao  frooa 
the  first  promulgation  of  the  hw«  He 
was  aware  that  that  noUe  Lord  did  think 
that  in  order  to  satisfy  the  public  mind 
some  alteratk>n  wu  neeesanry,  but  be 
declared  that  upon  the  whole  nethongbt 
the  bill  worked  well  in  bis  ndgfabonrhood. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Wicldov 
had  also  spoken  of  the  saiislhclory  opera- 
tion  of  the  law  in  hit  neighbourhood.  Bat 
he  would  speak  of  another  authority  of 
ereat  weight— a  person  whoee  unbounded 
beneficence  and  kindness  of  heart  were 
acknowledged  b?  all— a§  well  with  thoea 
who  agreed  with  him,  as  tboee  who  dif- 
fered from  him  injpolitieal  opiaioai,  Ra 
spoke  of  the  Lord  Primate  of  Iielaad,  Tiia 
opinton  of  that  right  Ret.  PrdaCe  upbtt 
a  question  that  affected  the  inteiMti  df 
the  lower  clasaea  of  Iitland  was  antUM 
to  great  deference.  He,  during  the  kutt 
-year  visited  Armagfaj  he  there  visitod  die 
union-house  of  Armagh,  In  company  ^Mk 
the  Lord  Primate,  and  his  testiiBOBy  was 
most  satisfiMStory.  The  priamte  aisiiod 
him  that  the  law  worked  well  in  tbit  part 
of  Ireland,  and  certainly  be  eooUl  bear 
his  tesdoiony  to  the  bdmiiablecatvailger 
meats  of  that  Hoose,  whidh  was  kwtoa* 
diately  under  the  Prissalers  trnperinmal^ 
enoe.  Ha  had  also  leeeifad  ftwn  tbe 
gaaidins  of  ieiatal  Mlaka'laCiBii  sf^edE* 
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ing  of  the  Batisfactory  operation  of  the 
law,  and  which,  with  permission  of  the 
House,  he  would  now  advert  to.  The 
first  was  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Dun- 
manaway  board,  which  bore  testimony  to 
the  efficient  working  of  the  law  in  that 
district,  and  stated  that  a  rate  of  ten  pence 
in  the  pound  would  be  sufficient  for  all 
purposes.  He  had  also  one  from  Mona- 
ghan,  stating  that  nothing  could  be  belter 
than  the  working  of  the  Poor-law  there. 
There  was  also  one  from  Kilrush,  and  all 
showed  that  the  dissatisfaction  was  not  so 
general  as  thehon.  Member  had  intimated. 
No  longer  since  than  that  morning  he  had 
received  a  copy  of  a  resolution  agreed  to 
by  the  North  Dublin  union,  which  was  to 
the  effect  that,  inasmuch  as  a  petition  was 
prepared  and  about  to  be  presented  to 
the  legislature,  complaining  not  only  of  the 
abuses  and  defects  of  the  present  Poor- 
law,  but  also  of  the  principle,  and  praying 
for  a  repeal  of  the  law  itself,  that  board 
thereby  fully  recognised  the  principle  of 
the  law  and  testified  to  its  efficient  working. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  deny  the  fact  of 
the  dissatisfaction  existing  altogether,  be 
merely  wished  to  say  that  the  statements 
of  its  extent  should  be  received  with  some 
degree  of  allowance.  He  asked  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen to  consider  to  what  cause  they 
were  to  attribute  the  dissatisfaction  that 
existed.  He  taw  two  causes.  The  first 
was,  the  defects  in  the  existing  law,  which 
the  Government  acknowledged,  and  to 
which  they  were  endeavouring  to  apply  a 
remedy  by  a  bill  which  they  were  about  to 
present  to  that  House ;  and  as  the  Govern- 
ment had  announced  that  intention,  he 
thought  that  the  House  would  do  well  to 
suspend  their  judgment  until  the  measure 
was  brought  under  their  consideration. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  pointed  out  the 
defects  in  the  existing  law,  and  adverted 
to  the  remedies  he  was  prepared  to  recom- 
mend ;  but  he  should  not  do  well  to  fore- 
stall the  discussion  that  would  take  place 
on  the  introduction  of  a  measure  by  the 
Government,  and  he  would,  therefore, 
abstain  from  following  thehon.  Gentleman 
into  that  part  of  the  subject.  He  had  said 
that  he  thought  there  were  two  causes  for 
the  existing  dissatisfaction.  The  first  he 
had  just  stated  ;  the  other  was  the  gross 
and,  what  he  thought  most  unjust,  misre- 
presentations that  had  been  made.  Now, 
he  held  in  his  hand  a  statement  of  facts, 
which,  with  permission,  he  would  read  to 
the  House.    It  was  read  as  follows  :  — 


Heads  of  expenditure,  during  the  jMtf  IMS* 
taken  on  an  average  of  the  reivms  ftooi  duttf- 
three  unions,  the  workhooses  of  whidl  eon- 
tained  14»741  inmates,  average  in  each  Immk 

477— 

Cost  of  maintenance  and  dothing 

of  paupers,  charged  upon  the 

electoral  divisions  .  .  •  .£3|033  8  6 
Ditto,  charged  upon  the  union 

ai  large     .......      327    8    8 

Total    •    .    .    .X%360  17     S 

It  had  been  said  that  the  salaries  fniittl 
the  main  part  of  the  Poor-lav  eipeiidil«i8, 
so  far  from  it  he  should  show  bow  fallickMBi 
that  was — 

Salaries  of  officers  and  servants, 

including  masters,   matrotti 

&c •    £S53    3    a 

Instalment  of  workhouse  loans 

repaid 1M>  14  10 

Other  articles  charged  upon  the 

establishment,  furniture,  fcc.      953    S    7| 

Total ....  £3,850  18    (4 

so  that  the  whole  average  annual  ezpea- 
diture  for  each  of  the  unions  haviog  oaan 
3,856/.  1 8s.  0 Jd.,  the  salaries  of  ofltoen 
and  servants  being  Z5ZU  was  thcielbie 
about  ten  per  cent.,  or  2f.  in  the  pond, 
or  1  \d.  in  the  shilling.  The  other  ai8i|pBa 
being  about  952/.P  about  25  per  ceiiLp  or 
about  5s.  in  the  poond^  or  aboot  34.  in  the 
shilling ;  thus  the  total  cost  of  theae  Uiiitv- 

three  unions  in  1 842  amottoted  to  127,8481; 
the  net  annual  value  of  rateable  propertf 
in  these  thirty-threeunioDSwa84»630/l85^ 
average  in  each  union  140,317/.;  then^ 
fore  the  expenditure,  namely,  3,8S8Ii, 
had  averaged  234  per  ^b^-  oa  the  valaa- 
tion,  or  Id,  in  the  pound.  There  vera 
130  unions  in  Ireland;  the  workhoveee 
when  finished  would  contain  93,960  n- 
mates,  giving  an  average  for  each  hooee 
of  723.  At  present,  however,  the  average 
in  each  union  was  only  447  inmatea  aii|^ 
ported  at  a  cost  of  3,856/.,  the  130  eni 
averaging  the  same  number  of  ini 
would  be  501 ,280/.  assuming  the  total 
value  of  rateable  property  in  Ireland  at 
14,375,323/.  the  cost  therefore  of  130 
unions,  averaging  447  inmates,  would 
average  3|  per  cent,  on  the  entire  valoa- 
tion,  or  about  nine-pence  farthing  in  the 
pound.  The  annual  cost  of  each  nnii 
averaging  723  inmates  (the  highest  ai 
age)  would  be  5,291/.;  cost  of  130 
unions,  at  the  same  rate  687,830L  a^ 
sumc<l  total  net  value  of  rateable  property 
in   Ireland,   14,375,323/.;  Iherefoie  fhm 
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oostof  ISOonioiu,  afengii^  733 inmates 
would  be  4|  perceot.  od  tbeealitevatua- 
lion,^r  about  Id.  in  the  potiDd,  pretty 
nearly  the  point  at  which  it  bad  been  fixed 
by  Mr.  Nicholli,  whose  original  eilimBle 
bad  not  tliua  been  wide  of  tbe  matlL. 
Now,  ai  to  tliB  character  of  the  Irisb 
workhouiea,  he  was  bonnd  to  ipeak  n 
favourably  so  far  aa  he  had  opportiini 
of  examiaing  them  ;  he  had  fouud  lUcm 
better  built,  and  erected  at  anjaller  cost 
than  in  England,  admirably  manai^ed  a« 
to  clauilioBlion,  arrangement,  and  Uiaci 
plioe — and  altogether,  perbap*,  on  a  bet' 
ter  footing  than  in  England.  The  total 
number  of  paupera  in  93  workboosca,  in 
January,  1843,  amounted  to  35,112, con- 
■iilingof  the  following  claMCi: — 

Men 7,134 

Women 11,«43 

Boji  under  19 T,at<  I 

Girii  under  19 6,069 

lofauls  under  2.  ••••.,•■••    1,BB5 

The  number  of  workfaoniet  declared  fit 
for  reception  wai  110,  and  multiplying 
this  number  (110)  by  723,  the  highes 
average  aumber  of  paupers  in  each  house 
and  that  would  give  the  amount  of  work- 
house  accommodation  now  available  at 
79,530  paupers.  The  cost  of  malntem 
anddottiing  perhead,  per  week,  iflcluding 
hospital  diet,  in  the  two  Dublin  unions, 
was  2f  2^. ;  in  Edenderrjr,  1<,  1 0ld. ; 
Caallederg,  \t.  8)(i.  Sirabane,  I<.  Md.', 
Oniagh,  Is.Od.    l^e  annual  cost  of  each 

Siuper,  at  3>.  per  week,  would  be  51.  As, 
e  held  in  his  hand  a  small  statement  to 
show  how  much  the  Door-hotue  had  acted 
as  a  relief  at  perioos  of  great  pressure 
and  distress.  He  was  persuaded  that 
these  establishments  had  proved  of  the 
greatest  be(ie6t  in  Irelana,  and  be  was 
sustained  in  this  view  of  the  case  by  a 
reference  to  the  number  accommodated 
e  pmaai 
•  ""  grt 
The  noble  Lord  then  read  the  lUloniog 
statement,  showing  the  nnmbera  in  the 
workhouses  increased  daring  tbeteason  of 
pressure  in  July  and  Augait,  and  le*tened 
as  the  distress  subsided.    The  number  in 


I  the  months  in  which  the 
the  following  population  waa  the  greatest. 


Jul 


July 

September  . 
October- •. 


•  30,fitO 

•  J8,2S6 
■  29,5T0 

•  It^l 


So  that,  without  overBowiag  the  work- 


tbti  rerj  axifence  of  i 
houa  test,  then,  bad  been  uifilied  with 
great  advaolage.  Ueo  wovld  ratber  go 
into  the  bonie  than  sum ;  jetthelrub 
labourer  would  not  go  ia  when  be  cootd 
pouibly  gain  a  Unlibood  olbtfwiie;  and 
ihli  waa  just  the  result  contempltlod  ud 
(Itiired.  Tbe  diet  in  the  worfcboiua  «bIi 
generally  ipeikiu,  nDtriciow  and  wbol»- 
some,  indeed  deueate  panoM  bad  htm 
restored  lo  health  by  it,  and  tbo  dMn  aod 
hciliby  ttau  of  the  iamates  ittealMl  ibe 
good  afibcu  of  the  ngisma.  At  ibe  aanw 
lime  it  wae  gralifjiog  to  dMna  (u  be 
himaelf  bad  dona)  tba  prograw  taade 
under  iba  jndieiow  iuUnctioa  admiai^ 
lered  to  the  yooiw,  wbe  waia  erery  wbaea 
well  a&cted  •DOOfdarly.  Ha  bad  Uai* 
self  examioad  many  of  tbt  obildren,  and 
had  beeo  ■urpriied  at  the  pnysa  Bade 
by  iham  ludw  the  jodictoiu  inetfartioaa 
of  their  Kbooloiaalen.  In  fact  be  looked 
on  tbeaa  worUuaica  aaa  freat  boea  to 
the  eooBtry,  and  the  cleanboeai  and  dii^ 
cjpline  than  enforaad  maat  bava  a  beatr 
ficial  eSnt  OB  the  geaenl  oharader  of 
the  peo(de^  The  boo.  Hember  ha4 
adroted  lo  tba  appoinlatant  ol  tba  aaiit* 
ant  oonaiMoaen,  aad  iba  diaviMal  of 
Dr.Phelan.  Betitaboidd  baMcaUecMd 
that  that  waa  a  antlar  wilb  idiiA  tba 
Govennant  had  aotfaiDg  to  do,aa  iba  ap> 
poiDtmtBia  ware  mada  bv  the  MOliat  boaid 
at  SoBHiact  Hoaae.  Ha  bad  (sMd  dka 
facta  eoaMcted  witb  tba  dJiPtiiil  of  Or. 
Phalao  to  be  ibaae.  It  «u»  of  fleams 
an  otgact  to  leaaaa  Uie  aspanea  aa  oaaah 
as  poMiible,  and  it  waa,tha<afcfa,  daddad 
toradaoatbaMmheroif  p 
pay,  particalariy  tba  t 
sioaais.  In  tba  caaa  of  Dr.  FMaa*  Ua 
disniaaal  bad  sot  tbo  aliditaat  irfiiiiimi 
totalkioHiar  polhiealfawaf.  Ilwfcet 
was,  that  Dr.  Pbaha  waa  tba  ody  aailit- 
wbohadasttbacfaaifB 
of  tdiatrict,  HebadbaaBapoodfara 
particalarairTiBahi  1840  naaw^topi^ 
parearaportODtbaautjactflfnaaHalabfc 
ritiea  in  IreUod.  Hot  rnert  w«  csa^ 
plelfd  in  1849,  and  fam  that  tiw  to  lb* 
prewit  Dr.  Fhalaa  had  Do(  bad  flbana  tf 
diatriot.  Be  tbeagbtitbataahuaTlhat 
hea  a  mdoetiea  i«  Iba  wwbv  «f  MM^ 
Dt.conaiiMn«t»  waaeoBiaadatad,  daft 
gentlenw  abodd  bt  ariaoM  vkoM 

that  tlwae  of  the  «omalmimtm  mmtii 
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were  Dr.  Phelan's  juniors,  and,  it  was 
alleged,  of  different  opinions.  Until  his 
(Lord  Eliot's)  attention  had  been  directed 
to  the  subject  he  was  not  aware  of 
that  fact  or  what  their  relig;ious  opinions 
were;  but,  havings  made  inquiries,  he 
had  ascertained  that  Mr.  Bourke  was 
a  Roman  Catholic,  and  that  Messrs. 
Muggredge  and  Otway  were  Protestants 
— the  latter  being  an  Irishman.  All 
these  had  charge  of  districts.  Although 
the  religious  question  had  been  brought  to 
bear  on  these  appointments,  and  had  ex- 
cited a  strong  feeling  in  Ireland,  he 
believed  that  it  had  not  once  crossed  the 
minds  of  the  chief  commissioners.  The 
hon.  Member  should  be  aware,  that  during 
the  time  the  late  Government  were  in 
office,  the  commissioners  were  attacked, 
particularly  Mr.  Nicholis,  for  being  warm 
partisans ;  but  now  the  attack  came  com* 
pletely  from  the  opposite  quarter.  He 
thought  there  could  be  no  clearer  proof 
that  they  had  not  been  actuated  by 
political  or  religious  feeling.  He  could 
only  say  this  much,  that,  after  all  the 
inquiries  he  had  made  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  he  had  been  led  to 
believe  that  it  required  and  deserved  the 
most  dispassionate  consideration  of  the 
Government,  and  if  it  was  in  the  power  of 
his  right  hon.  Friend,  or  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  Government,  to  provide  any 
other  employment  for  that  Gentleman,  he 
was  sure  his  right  hon.  Friend  would 
cheerfully  do  it.  He  had  read  his  report 
upon  the  Medical-charities  Bill  with  great 
pleasure,  although  whether  it  were  correct 
or  not,  he  could  not  take  upon  himself  to 
say ;  but  it  was  quite  clear  that  he  had 
discharged  that  as  well  as  his  other  duties 
with  a  great  deal  of  ability.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  had  stated  that  the 
duty  of  building  the  workhouses  in  Ireland 
had  devolved  by  law  upon  the  Poor-law 
commissioners,  and  that  they  could  not, 
without  a  breach  of  their  dutY»  delegate 
that  power  to  any  other  parties.  In  one 
of  the  reports  made  by  Mr.  Nicholls,  the 
Poor-law  commissioners  stated  that  they 
were  anxious  to  transfer  that  duty  to  the 
Board  of  Works,  but  that  there  were  legal 
difficulties  in  the  way— these  duties  having 
devolved  upon  them  by  law,  rhey  were 
compelled  to  discharge  them.  As  he  had 
already  stated,  he  believed  in  his  con- 
science that  these  duties  had  been  honestly 
and  faithfully  discharged,  and  that  the 
great  expenses  now  complained  '^C  were 


incuned  at  the  special  recommendilioQ  of 
the  boards  of  guardians.  With  respeet  to 
the  sites  of  the  workhouseB»  in  nmoy  n- 
stances  difficulties  were  thrown  in  the  way 
by  the  landed  proprietors,  and  if  the  nCcs 
were  not  always  the  best  that  eoald  be 
obtained,  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Poor 
law  commissioners.  He  coold  not  be 
expected  to  follow  the  hon.  Oentlcman 
throughout  the  whole  of  bis  statement; 
but  with  regard  to  the  Lowthentone  voifc- 
house,  he  must  say,  that  in  that  aflhiTt  the 
hon.  Gentleman  was  rather  hard  npoo  the 
assistant  commissioner.  It  was  toaewhiA 
unfair  to  taunt  him  with  having  made  a 
bad  bargain,  when  the  gentleman  from 
whom  he  purchased  the  site  was  chairman 
of  the  board  of  guardians,  and,  if  that 
gentleman  had  taken  advantage  of  his 
situation  to  exact  more  than  be  was  fallj 
entitled  to,  the  blame  ought  certainly  to 
be  attached  to  him.  The  aasistant  Poor- 
law  commissioner  might  have  shown  sosM 
indiscretion  in  the  afiair,  but  he  thought 
on  the  whole,  that  he  was  juatified  m 
assuming,  that  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  guardians  had  not  acted  in  a  fair  and 
proper  way.  It  was  not  necessary,  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  advert  to  the  lustory 
of  the  passing  of  the  measure  in  that 
House,  but  he  would  remind  the  hoa. 
Gentleman,  that  to  the  principle  of  dm 
measure  no  objection  had  been  oiged. 
Upon  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  in 
1838,  no  division  took  place,  and  the 
majority  which  objected  to  the  third  read- 
ing of  that  measure,  which  afterwarda 
became  the  law,  was  very  inconsiderabla. 
He  thought  that  there  was  no  man  who 
looked  back  to  the  state  of  Ireland  some 
years  ago,  who  read  the  reports  of  the 
commissioners  of  poor  inquiry,  and  read 
the  works  of  travellers  in  Ireland— be 
thought  there  was  no  man  who  had  listened 
to  what  had  been  said  or  read  what  had 
been  written  on  the  subject,  but  must  be 
convinced  that  it  was  the  doty  of  the 
House  and  of  Parliament  to  interpose  with 
some  provision  for  the  destitute  poor  of 
Ireland.  He  did  not  agree  with  the  hoa. 
Gentleman  in  his  proposition  respecting 
out-door  relief — he  believed  that  the  pro- 
viding of  out-door  relief  would  he  fiUal  ia 
its  consequences,  and  ultimately  destroy  the 
property  of  the  country.  The  hon.  Oea* 
tleman  entirely  mistook  the  object  of  the 
poor-law  ;  it  was  not  to  prevent  povef^h 
but  to  prr-*'%fit  ihe  possibility  of  any  indu* 
vidup'  nt,  and  the  only 
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that  it  wai  nncticable  to  apply  mt  ihrt  I  reception  of  all  fliat  dtu  of  penou,  ud 

which  had  been  found  to  work  well  in  that  dfepfiu  for  their  reUf.  Thoywentontotay, 
counlrt  (England),  and  which  be  main-  ^at  « the  ezpenae  wonld  be  enormoM," 
tained  had  been  auccenrul);  applied  in  I  ""d  then  they  went  on  to  recommend  very 
Ireland.  He  would  not  fatipie  the  Hotiie  |  ?«rly  'he  machinery  of  the  cxuting  Uw, 
by  reading  extracts  from  the  papers  which  \  '"  *"•  w^da  :— 

had  been  laid  before  the  Honte  on  that  I  "  In  order  to  effert  the  Hveial  pnnoMt  we 
subject ;  but  there  was  one  which  the  faon.  |  have  stated,  we  bare  recommeoded  lEat  ihan 
Gentleman  had  made  it  necessary  for  him  I  should  be  powers  vested  in  the  PoorJaw  com- 
10   refer   to,   namely— the  report   of  the    v>.iu\onm,^  in  England,  for  ^mmg  inio 

commiMioners  of  Poor-law  inquiry  in\  V^^^'^'T '^l*'"^  ^^l^'ll^'-^^I.I^ 
inio    I  ij  .L  .  .L        L'     .  J    by  law  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  mlieUnd,  Bad 

1836.  It  would  appear  that  they  objected  t^,  u,ey  shall  be  auihorisidto  appoint  artrt- 
to  the  worlthouse  system  m  Ireland,  and  .  ant  commisgioners  to  act  onder  their  dirao. 


he  was  ready  to  concede  that  t 
Gentleman  ;  but  what  did  they  say  :- 

"We  hare  shown  by  our  second  report  thst  \  Z^"^Y,^^,'^"^^i\^l^^^  ^^ 
he  insti  ulions  emsting  in  Ireland  fortherft.    ,i„,^' _„  fi,„'i.oonjwft/.  to9.noo.ooftl  .(«w 


"  On  the  most  modoate  compntation',  the 
•"""~t  of  spontaneotii   ahns  given  i-   '— 


tiers,  was  fram  IfiOOflWA.  to  ^fiOHfiOlA.  slM- 
liDgaDDailly;but,  beiog  given  without  aystam 
or  without  inquiry,  the  good  and  lh«  bid,  dm 
really  destitute  and  tha  pretenders  to  deititn- 
tion,  receive  alike  their  maihtenanca  out  of  Iba 
earnings  of  the  indnstrions,  to  the  great  im- 
poverishiiienl,  and  to  the  great  injury  of  tha  - 
good  iBorals,  and  good  order  of  iha  kiogdoor." 
It  appeared  to  him,  therefore,  that  nn- 
placei  wholly  inadequate,  and  that  there  is  no  lesa  there  waa  aometliing  like  a  vorkhoOM 
general  provision  made  for  the  aged  and  impo-  test,  ont-door  relief  wonld  be  like  thn 
teni,  and  the  destitute.  Much  is  certainly  allowance  ayilem  in  England;  and  if  Ae 
given  in  Ireland  in  pnvate  chanty,  but  ,i  u    ^^^   Gentleman  went  into  committee  on 

^:irrnd'a"^tX"':Jirr^^a  -"« i««'r  ^.^'^.  ^  »^»«f 

panicolar  by  the  poorer  datte*  uofortun-  ,  oifiMeoce  of  Opinion  exiattd  on  Uie  aub- 
■     ■     ■  have   already  observed,  1  ject,  that  it  wonld  be  ottwly  ir— — "- 


lief  of  the  poor  are  housei  of  industry, 
firmaiies,  fever  hoipitali,  lutiatie  asylums,  ana 
dispensaries — and  the  establishment  of  theie, 
except  as  to  lunatic  asylums,  is  not  compn1> 
sory,  but  dependent  upon  public  snbscriptions, 
or  the  nill  of  grand  juries — that  (here  are  but 
nine  houses  of  industry  in  the  whole  countiy 
— that  while  the  provision  made  for  iha  sick 
poor  in  some  places  is  extensive,  it  is  in  other 


ately   lead, 

to  encourage  mendicancy  with  its  afteudant 
evils.  Upon  the  best  consideration  which 
we  have  been  enabled  to  give  to  the  whole 
subject,  we  think  that  a  legal  provision 
should  be  mide  for  rales  levied  as  hereinafur 
mentioned  for  the  relief  and  support  of  in- 
curable as  well  as  curable  lunatics,  of  idiots, 
epileptic  persons,  ciipples,  deaf  and  dumb  and 
blind  poor,  and  all  who  labour  under  penoa- 
neut  bodily  in  hitn  I  ties,  such  relief  and  support 
to  be  afforded  within  the  walls  of  pnblic  losti- 
lu  lions." 

He  confessed  he  could  not  see  ibe  dif- 
ference. 

"  Also  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor  in 
hospitals,  iafinnarieB,  and  convaletceol  estab. 
lishments,  or  I 
ply  of  food  ! 
persons  to  be  relieved  are  not  in  a  state  to  ba 
removed  from  home  ;  also  Tor  the  support  of 
emigration,  for  the  support  of  penitentiaries 
to  which  vagrants  may  be  sent,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  deserted  children;  also  to- 
wards the  relief  of  aged  and  infirm  persons,  of 
orphans,  of  helpless  widovn  with  young  chil- 
dren, of  their  families,  of  sick  persons,  and  of 
casual  destitution." 

The  hon.  Gentleman  wonld  aee,  that 
they  proposed  public  iostitntioDi  for  the 
VOL.  LXVII.    {£2} 


that  the  eommittae  conld  ame  in  lieoa- 
mending  that  syUem  whidi  be  thoi^t 
beat  adapted  to  the  people  nf  Ireland. 
The  object  of  the  law  waa  very  diitiniftlf 
pointed  out  by  that' report  of  Hr.NieboUi; 
to  which  the  hon,  Qentleman  bad  referriid. 
Hr.  Nicholb  aaid  the  Poor-law  waa  not  to 
preaent  povertr,  or  (o  to  proride  work  far' 
the  able-bodied,  but  aimply  to  afford  nliaf 
to  the  aged,  impotent,  and  Infirm  poor. 
It  wai  opoB  that  nDdentandio^,  and  iHitb 
a  fall  knowledge  of  the  objeeta  and'  intoi- 
liona  of  the  Oomnment,  that  tbe  Hoaie 
had  aanetiooed  the  meamm  i^  1838.  ft  . 
appeared  to  him,  that  the  effect  df  n  coA-' 
mittee  of  iaaairy  wonld  be  to  al  * 
coo6dence  of  the  people  of  Ireln 
■ttbilityoftbalaw.BM  that iraffi 
waa  apptrinted,  tbecdleciion  of  a1 
rate  wonld  be  ahnoat  impossible. 
be  auppoaad,  that  the  intention  of  Parlia-' 
nient  a*  lo  die'  ayMen  of  valuation  had,' 
todd,  and  that  there  was  a' 
on  tbe  part  of  Government  10^ 
abandon  itawoiWoBa.  Further  thanlhat,' 
be  conceited  that  if  die  hon.  Gentleman 
wentoncONd  ia  ^^ointing  that  com- 
2T 
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inittee  of  inquiry,  it  woald  necessarily  ap- 
pear futile  and  absurd  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  to  introduce  at  the  same 
time  a  bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  law, 
while  a  committee  was  inquiring  into  and 
reporting  upon  its  operations.  Even  should 
the  hon.  Gentleman  succeed  in  obtaining 
his  committee  of  inquiry,  he  doubted  very 
much  whether,  with  tiie  difference  of  opin- 
ion that  prevailed  among  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers of  that  House,  as  to  the  operation  of 
the  law,  he  would  be  able  to  come  to  any 
report  upon  the  evidence  before  the  end 
of  the  Session,  and  the  only  effect  of  the 
committee  would  be  to  add  another  blue 
book  to  the  immense  collection  of  evidence 
which  crowded  the  library  of  that  House. 
He  thought  it  a  more  becoming  course, 
that  the  Government,  on  its  own  responsi- 
bility, should  bring  in  a  measure  which 
they  thought  best  calculated  to  meet  the 
circumstances  of  the  case — which  would 
remedy  the  existing  defects,  and  when 
that  measure  was  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House,  it  would  then  be  for  the 
hon.  Gentleman  either  to  suggest  such 
modifications  as  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
her  Majesty's  Government  to  adopt,  or  on 
their  own  parts  to  propose  such  alterations 
in  the  bill  as  might  seem  to  them  desirable. 
He  hoped  that  when  the  measure  of  her 
Majesty's  Government  had  been  matured, 
that  it  would  tend  greatly  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  any  such  motion  as  the  hon. 
Gentleman  contemplated,  which  he  should, 
therefore,  most  decidedly  oppose,  and 
which  he  now  called  upon  the  House  to 
reject. 

Sir  Denfuim  Norrcys  was  exceedingly 
disappointed  at  the  way  in  which  the 
noble  Lord  had  disposed  of  the  motion  of 
his  hon.  Friend.  His  hon.  Friend,  the 
Member  for  Limerick,  had  quoted  many 
cases  of  mismanagement,  and  many  glar- 
ing defects  in  the  system,  and  yet  the 
noble  Lord  had  not  condescended  to  no- 
tice them.  He  hoped  the  noble  Lord 
would  forgive  him  for  saying,  that  he  ap- 
peared merely  to  have  repeated  in  most 
gentlemanlike  language  and  manner  the 
statements  of  the  commissioners,  every  one 
of  these  statements  having  been  put  into 
his  hands  as  the  opinions  of  the  commis- 
sioners themselves,  and  their  vindication. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Limerick  asked  for 
!in  opportunity  of  proving  the  ntatements 
he  hud  marie,  where  it  would  not  be  in  the 
power  of  the  coniuii^sioners  to  (;ive  what- 
ever answer  they  ihou<^ht  proper.     There 


was  not  an  Irish  gentleman  m  tka 
House  who  was  at  all  acqiminted  with  lbs 
working  of  the  Poor-law  who  would  not  at 
once  admit  how  deloiive  were  the 
ments  of  the  noble  Lord.  There 
an  hon.  Gentleman  who  was  el  all 
versant  with  the  law,  as  it  was 
tared  in  Ireland,  who  woald  not  stele  thet 
the  amount  spent  upon  the  poor  wee  one- 
third  or  one-half  of  the  amount  levied  fer 
their  relief.  As  to  the  averege  eipeaees 
of  the  workhouse,  tbe  noUe  Lord  bed 
stated  it  at  199Z.,  and  he  gave  1391.  ee 
the  average  of  the  instalments  repead  j  hel 
it  appeared  to  him  that  nothing  coidd 
be  more  fallacious  than  that 
The  noble  Lord  stated  that  the 
amount  expended  for  the  meinlenaaee  of 
the  poor  was  352/^  while  the  evorege  of 
the  instalments  paid  for  building  the  «orfc» 
houses  was  199/. 

Lord  Eliot  had  taken  fourteen  nnioas^ 
and  had  shown  that  the  average  rapej* 
ments  of  the  loan  to  Government  in  llNae 
fourteen  unions  was  199/.  He  hed  Hated 
that  the  charge  for  mainteoeeoe  of  Iks 
establishmeuts  was  953/.,  and  salaffieB  of 
servants  353/. 

Sir  Denham  Norreys  said  the  anion  with 
which  he  was  connected,  atboogh  a 
one,  had  repaid  instalments  to  ue 
of  450/.  He  maintained  thet  a  very 
proportion  of  the  rate  was  not  oxpaaded 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  That  was  the 
very  point  upon  which  he  contended  Ihet 
investigation  was  necessary,  and  he  be- 
lieved, if  the  committee  were  appoialodt 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Linesiek 
would  be  able  to  satisfy  the  OovenuaeaC 
and  the  House,  that  such  wes  the 
The  noble  Lord  had  suted  thet  the  P« 
law  for  Ireland  was  called  for,  and 
ported  by  the  Irish  Members.  He  had 
been  much  longer  in  the  House  then  the 
noble  Lord — he  had  been  nearly  twaaly 
years  a  Member  of  that  Hoaae.  With 
regard  to  the  Irish  Poor-laws,  he 
say  that  the  question  of  Poor-laws 
not  so  much  that  a  want  of  ihem  had 
expressed  by  the  Irish  Members,  as  the 
continued  tendency  of  the  English  Maai- 
bers,  to  force  a  system  of  Poor-laws  apoa 
Ireland.  It  was  strongly  nrged  that  k 
would  be  expedient  to  place  ell  porta  of 
the  country  under  the  same  systM,  the 
real  object  of  the  English  members  theiehy 
h<>iii^  to  alli'viatr  their  own  burdeos;  aao 
the  (piestiou  was  not  so  much  what 
re»l|v  ^  'He  benelit  to  Ireland,  hat 
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would  relieve  the  rates  of  that  country. 
When  the  question  of  Poor-law  for  Ire- 
land came  to  be  discussed  in  that  House, 
It  catne  to  this  merely,  which  system  ought 
to  be  selected  ?  As  to  the  total  expense 
of  the  workhouses  not  having  exceeded 
the  estimates,  he  was  entirely  at  issue  with 
the  noble  Lord.  He  denied  the  accuracy 
of  that  statement,  because  in  every  part 
of  Ireland  the  expense  had  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  estimate.  Now  these  were 
facts  upon  which  the  noble  Lord  was  not 
likely  to  obtain  correct  information  from 
the  commissioners.  These  were  points 
which  they  would  be  able  to  prove  before 
a  committee.  He  assured  the  noble  Lord 
that  he  and  the  House  would  remain  in 
ignorance  upon  them  so  long  as  he  trusted 
to  the  reports  of  the  commissioners,  upon 
their  own  conduct  and  proceedings.  The 
noble  Lord,  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  dealt  with  the  question,  had  rendered 
it  almost  impossible  to  go  through  the 
different  points  to  which  his  hon.  Fiiend 
the  Member  for  Limerick  had  adverted. 
It  would  have  been  very  desirable  if  the 
noble  Lord  had  declared  what  was  his 
opinion  and  that  of  the  Government,  upon 
the  different  points  of  the  Irish  Poor-law 
— he  was  sure  the  noble  Lord  could  not 
be  ignorant  of  what  was  going  on  in 
Ireland  ;  and  although  the  Table  of 
the  House  had  not  yet  been  covered 
with  petitions,  he  could  state  that  in 
every  part  of  that  country  petitions 
against  the  operation  of  the  law  were  in 
proc:re8s — nay,  he  had  been  given  to 
understand  that  the  very  nobleman  to 
whom  the  noble  Lord  had  referred  as 
a  supporter  of  the  Poor-law,  had  attached 
his  signature  to  a  petition  from  his  own 
union,  praying  for  a  very  general  revision 
of  the  system.  He  believed,  also,  that 
from  Dunmanway,  from  which  the  noble 
Lord  had  stated  that  a  petition  had  ema- 
nated in  favour  of  the  Poor-laws,  a  second 
petition  had  been  sent  praying  for  a  revi- 
sion of  the  law,  or  its  total  abolition.  He 
confessed  that  he  did  not  agree  in  every 
point  with  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Limerick  ;  but  that  disag^reement  only 
proved  that  where  men  were  anxious  to 
do  the  best  they  could,  in  a  matter  dis- 
connected with  party  feeling— where  all 
were  anxious  to  make  the  law  as  perfect 
as  possible — a  committee  was  the  very 
best  place  in  which  facts  and  evidence 
miiiht  might  be  collected  and  compared, 
and  the  opinions  of  one  hon.  Member  be 


modified  by  those  of  another.  But  that 
had  been  altogther  put  a  stop  to,  by  the 
noble  Lord.  The  noble  Lord  had  not  even 
told  them  what  the  Qovernment  meant  to 
do  on  the  subject.  He  confessed  that 
he,  for  one,  thoroughly  disapproved  of 
the  very  basis  of  the  present  Poor-law, 
because  he  thought  the  law  shoald  never 
have  been  extended  to  giving  the  right  of 
relief  to  any  class.  The  noble  Lord  said 
there  was  no  such  right,  but  he  asserted 
that  there  was  that  right  in  the  destitute 
to  claim  relief  and  admission,  if  there  was 
room,  in  the  workhouse.  He  believed  it 
had  been  held  by  those  most  conversant 
with  the  law,  that  if  the  pauper  was  des- 
titute, and  that  there  was  room  in  the  poor- 
house,  the  guardians  had  no  right  to  refuse 
relief.  He  was  not  giving  his  own  opinion, 
but  that  of  persons  much  more  compe- 
tent than  himself,  some  of  whom  were  com- 
missioners ;  and  he  could  assure  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  James  Graham)  that 
that  opinion  was  very  general  throughout 
the  country,  and  was  acted  upon  by  the 
able-bodied  paupers.  He  thought  the 
test  of  destitution  measured  only  by  the 
extent  of  the  accommodation  in  the  work- 
house, was  one  of  the  worst  features  in 
the  law,  and  its  inevitable  tendency  would 
be  to  reduce  the  condition  of  tlie  able* 
bodied  labourer  to  that  of  a  panper,  the 
moment  there  was  the  slightest  check 
given  to  his  being  employed.  He  had 
already  seen  repeated  instances  of  this, 
and  the  poorer  classes  were  beginning  to 
Idse  that  reliance  on  their  self-exertion 
and  labour  which  had  carried  them  through 
all  their  difficulties  hitherto.  lo  fact  they 
were  beginning  to  feel  that  they  would  be 
absolutely  in  a  better  position  by  letting 
themselves  drop  into  destitution  than  by 
making  any  exertion  for  independence. 
They  were  beginning  to  feel  a  relish  for 
the  indulgences  and  little  luxnries  of  a 
workhouse.  It  iras  bad  enough  to  have  a 
pauper  population  in  Ireland,  but  the 
Legislature  told  these  poor  people,  **  the 
more  indolent  and  vicious  you  are,  the 
less  you  exert  yourself,  the  nore  certain 
are  you  of  obtaining  the  comparative 
affluence  and  luxury  of  independence 
from  labour."  He  feared  the  next  step 
on  the  part  of  the  population  would  be 
intimkiatton  and  violence.  After  a  man 
had  once  tasted  the  luxury  of  a  WDrkhome 
bed,  and  the  pleasure  of  havieg  a  fall 
meal,  and  a  warm  and  comfortable  hofise, 
did  they  think  that  Ke  would  wrINngly  re- 
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turn  to  his  damp  floor,  his  straw,  his 
filthy  rags,  and  his  want  of  food,  and 
wiIHng;ly  go  to  work,  when  he  found,  that 
by  indolence,  or  drunkenne8S,or  any  other 
vice  he  committed,  he  might  reduce  him- 
self to  that  destitution  which  was  all  the 
law  rendered  requisite  to  give  him  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  workhouse.     What  would 
be  the  inevitable  process  in  Ireland  ?  The 
country  guardians  would  soon  find  how 
dangerous  it  was  to  be  too  critical  as  to 
claims — there  would   be   nothing   but  a 
system  of  violence  and  intimidation,  and 
it   would   not  be   very  long  before  that 
would  come  into  operation.     The  noble 
Lord,  by  the  way  in  which  he  had  treated 
the  motion,  had  made  it  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  enter  fully  upon   the  question. 
He  was  sorry  to  weary  the  patience  of  the 
House ;   but  there   was  one  point  upon 
which  the  feeling  of  the  country  was  so 
unanimous,  that  he  wished  to  touch  upon 
It;  he  meant  the  conduct  of  the  commis- 
sioners.    He,  for  one,  was  certainly  an 
advocate  for  a  central  and  powerful  body 
to  restrain  the  boards  of  guardians ;  but 
if  the  Legislature  entrusted  great  powers 
to  the  commissioners,  they  should  t>e  ex- 
ercised with  the  greatest  possible  discre- 
tion and  judgment.   Good  sense  and  tact, 
were    necessary.      From    the    very   first 
moment  up  to  the  present  time,  however, 
they   had  committed  a  series  of  errors ; 
they  had  been  building  up  walls  to  run 
their   heads  against — bullying    whenever 
they  could,   and   submitting  only  when 
they    were    no    longer    able    to    resist. 
His  hon.  Friend  had  referred  to  the  quar- 
rels of  the  commissioners  with  the  press, 
and  with  the  board  of  guardians,  and  other 
parties.    The  commissioners  had  made  or- 
ders and  regulations,  and  had  not  strength 
and   firmness  to  go  through  with   them. 
Where  a  public  body  set  out  with  certain 
orders  and  rules,  and  afterwards  were  com- 
pelled to  rescind  them,  they  placed  them- 
selves in  a  most  ridiculous  and  ludicrous  si- 
tuation, and  threw  discredit  upon  the  whole 
law.   He  did  not  mean  to  contend  that  the 
public  press  ought  to  be  excluded.     He 
would  merely  observe  that  those  unions 
which  admitted  the  press  to  their  discus- 
sion, did  well,  whilst  those  who  excluded 
it  did  better.  With  respect  to  the  erection 
of  workhouses,  had  the  commissioners  had 
the  good  sense  lo  consult  the  board  of  guar- 
dians (he  would  not  diminish  the  power 
of  the  commissioners  to  do  whatever  they 
considered  right  themselves);   had  Ibey 


laid  their  plans  before  the  goardiaiit,  or  I 

they  had  anything  like  «  friendly 

nication  with  them,  he  was  ooDftdent  ihmf 

would  be  then  in  a  very  diflbrent       '-' 

Instead  of  that,  they  received  every. 

gestion  in  the  roost  haughty  and 

factory  manner,  and  who  were  the  gaer- 

dians  who  were  treated  lo  iiiiceffciiioaK 

ously  ?    They  were  gentlemen  reaiding   m 

the  country   in  constant  commanicati  m 

with  the  poor— they  were  a  fair  —■ ^ple  of 

the  country  gentlemen   and  faiuieia  of 

each  locality,  and  they  might  bnve  beao 

consulted  without  any  degradation  Co  the 

commissioners.     He  was  conTineed  that  if 

the  commissioners  had  acted  with  a  litth 

consideration  towards  the  gnaidianap  the 

whole  system  would  bare  worked 

everything  that  had  been  brooght 

the  House  by  his  boo.  Friend  would  bam 

been  introduced    by  the   rnmmiiiionMi 

themselves,  and  all  the  grieraoeea  and 

objections  that  prevailed  would  have  bean. 

removed.     He  would  not  go  into  all  the 

points  that  had  been  touched  upoo  by  bii 

hon.  Friend,  but  there  waa  one,  vhicb,  if 

adopted,    would    be  productive    of    the 

greatest  possible  conveniencet  and  that 

was  the  more  equal  division  of  the  rale 

over  the  electoral  division!  of  an  nnieo. 

Many  hon.  Members  who  were  not  ift.the 

House  when  the  hon.  Member  for  LhMriek 

made  his  statement,  would  probably  he 

surprised  at  the  instances  he  liad  qnolad. 

One  electoral  district  paid  a  rate  of  8g«6sli» 

while  another  adjoining  it,  and  in  the 

same  union,  paid  only  ieL  or  2\tL     Nam 

he  thought  that  that  monstroua 

ancy  did  deserve  the  attention  of 

ment.    He  thought  the  principle 

that  inequality  of  rates  depended, 

which  it  was  impoesible  to  apply  in 

ness,  to  the  measure.    The  principle  oa 

whieh  it  was  applied  was,  that 

which  were  mismanaged,  should  he 

to  bear  the  eifects  of  their  _ 

ment — to  have  properly  eflfected  that  they 

must  bear  an  individual  proporiioii 

senting  an  entire  electoral  divisioo, 

was  almost  impossible — and  what  wa 

result  at  present  ?  Let  them  take  any 

periy — the  most  egregiously  mi 

— and  they  would  in  no  case  find  any 

individual   the   proprietor  of 

electoral  district,  and  contequenlly,  ceeiy 

one  who  was  a  co-proprietor  wai  pasMhel 

for  his  fault.     Nay,  more — tuppoae  asi 

individual  were  the  possesaor  ia  fee  of  aa 

entire  electoral  division,  lUII,,  all 
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nants  were  punished,  and  that,  he  (Sir  D. 
Norreys)  did  not  think  was  just.  Where 
the  principle  could  not  be  applied  without 
evident  injustice,  why  not  at  once  make 
the  rate  leviable  over  the  entire  union  P 
The  consequence  of  the  present  system 
was  this,  that  the  properties  which  had 
been  mismanaged,  had  given  out  their 
paupers,  who  had  taken  refuge  and  been 
absorbed  in  other  districts,  and  the  burden 
was  thrown  upon  other  districts,  the  con- 
sequence of  which  was,  that  the  burthen 
was,  in  many  cases,  most  grievously  felt 
in  the  towns.  From  mismanaged  estates 
the  paupers  went  off;  the  townspeople 
are  not  those  who  have  caused  the  po- 
verty, and  yet  they  are  made  to  bear  the 
burthen.  Even  with  regard  to  the  poor 
themselves,  he  could  assure  the  noble 
Lord  and  the  House  that  the  system  was 
working  badly.  The  first  thing  that  every 
guardian  attends  to  is  from  what  district 
the  pauper  comes,  and  as  sure  as  he 
comes  not  from  his  own  district,  the 
guardian  will  vote  for  his  admission, 
and  thus  he  will  make  a  character  for 
himself  by  voting  for  the  admission  of  the 
paupers  of  every  other  guardian.  He 
thought  that  was  a  bad  system.  By  mak- 
ing the  system  general  over  the  entire 
union,  he  believed  that  the  result  would 
be  that,  the  more  meritorious  paupers 
would  be  sought  for,  and  that  the  guar- 
dians would  feel  a  pride  in  selecting  as 
many  as  they  thought  proper  of  the  de- 
serving poor ;  whereas  now,  whatever  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  might  think  of  it,  it  was 
the  constant  tendency  of  each  guardian  to 
relieve  his  own  district,  and  throw  the 
burthen  upon  others.  He  should  have 
been  glad  to  have  called  the  attention  of 
the  noble  Lord  to  many  other  points  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  the 
Poor-laws;  but  when  he  found  that  the 
noble  Lord  had  not  noticed  the  statements 
that  had  been  prepared  with  the  most 
elaborate  care  by  his  hon.  Friend — that  he 
had  not  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
suggestions  made  to  him — it  was  enough 
to  deter  him  ;  and  it  would  be  probably 
better  for  any  hon.  Gentleman,  who  wished 
to  refer  to  these  or  other  points,  to  wait 
until  the  noble  Lord  had  brought  forward 
his  promised  panacea  for  all  the  grieraoceB 
of  the  present  system. 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  his  observations  should 
be  short,  as  he  considered  that  a  more 
fitting  opportunity  for  any  lengthened 
discussion   of  the  questioa   before  the 


House  would  be  afforded  when  the  Go- 
vernment should  introduce  the  bill,  which 
his  noble  Friend,  the  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  had  that  night  announced  as 
having  been  prepared  with  a  view  to  prac- 
tical amendments  of  the  Irish  Poor-law. 
He  did  not  think  that  his  hon.  Friend, 
the  Member  for  Limerick  (Mr.  O'Brien) 
had  made  a  case  for  a  committee  of  in- 
quiry— be  had  neither  stated  the  facts 
which  he  proposed  to  prove  before  the 
committee,  nor  the  end  to  be  attained. 
He  would  admit  that  the  state  of  the 
public  mind  in  Ireland  was,  at  the  present 
time,  disturbed  and  unsatisfactory  upon 
the  subject;  but  he  was  persuaded  that 
granting  the  committee  fought  would  tend 
to  aggravate  existing  difficulties,  and  still 
further  to  unsettle  public  feeling.  The 
committee  would  be  engaged  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  abstract  principles,  such  as  the 
soundness  of  the  workhouse  test,  or  the 
comparative  merits  of  in-door  or  out- 
door relief — questions  which,  if  re*opened 
at  all,  must  be  decided  in  that  House,  and 
not  in  a  select  committee.  In  the  latter, 
no  useful  result  could  be  arrived  at,  and 
the  whole  would  end  in  delay  and  disap- 
pointment. Those  who  had  not  antici- 
pated success  from  the  measure,  but  had 
predicted  its  failure,  could  not  consistently 
express  surprise  at  the  fulfilment  of  their 
expectations,  nor  reasonably  call  upon 
those  who  had  promoted  or  supported  the 
principle  of  the  law,  to  place  the  amend- 
ment of  it  in  their  hands.  He  had  been 
from  the  first  of  opinion  that  too  much 
had  been  attempted  by  the  bill — he  iiad 
recommended  a  step  in  the  same  direction, 
but  a  much  shorter  one,  and  in  1838  bad 
moved  an  amendment,  and  divided  the 
House  upon  it,  for  the  purpose  of  limiting 
relief  to  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the  impo* 
tent.  Had  that  been  carried,  the  great  out- 
lay on  workhouses  would  have  been  saved, 
and  he  believed  that  the  35,000  persons 
now  receiving  relief  might  almost,  without 
exception,  be  comprehended  in  the  class 
that  he  would  have  provided  for.  How- 
ever, the  House  decided  otherwise.  He 
and  many  other  Irish  Members,  at  the  time 
the  law  was  introduced,  described  it  as  a 
great  and  doubtful  experiment ;  but  they 
said  that  if  it  passed  they  would  give  it  a 
fair  trial,  and  be  must  say,  that  be  did  not 
think  it  had,  as  yet,  had  a  fair  trial.  The 
great  expense  of  building  110  out  of  the 
130  workhouses  had  been  incurred.  The 
bmtheD^  therefore,  was  f«lt|  bat  Iho  beoefiti 
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must  necestarily  be  slow  and  gradual,  and 
time  allowed  for  the  syitem  to  develope 
itself  in  practice.    lo  such  a  crisis  it  surely 
would  be  most  unwise  to  grant  a  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  of  which  the  inevitable 
result  must  be  to  suspend  the  operation  of 
the  measure.    Much  fault  had  been  found 
with  the  resident  commissioners.    He  had 
been  perfectly  unacquainted  with  Mr.  Ni- 
cholls  when  he  came  to  Ireland  appointed 
by  a  Government  to  which  he  (Mr.  Shaw) 
was  politically  opposed*     But  subsequent 
10  that  period  having  had  frequent  op- 
portunities of  observing  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Nicholls,    he    felt  it   but  common 
justice  to  declare,  that  considering  the 
exceedingly   arduous    duty  Mr.  Nicholls 
bad  to  perform,  a  weight  of  labour  fell 
upon  him,  which  was  too  great  for  any 
one  to  bear«     Considering  all  the  cir* 
cumstances  under  which  Mr.  Nicholls  was 
placed,  he  did  not  believe  that  any  public 
man  could  have  acted  better,  or  with  more 
zeal  for  the  public  service — with  greater 
singleness  of  purpose,  or  with  a  more  dis- 
interested devotion  to  the  cause  in  which 
he  was  engaged.     Mr.  Nicholls,  of  course, 
was  not  infallible  no  more  than   other 
but,  notwithstanding  all  the  abuse 


men 

which  had  been  heaped  upon  him— most 
impartially,  as  it  came  from  all  sides^  but 
most  unjustly,  as  he  was  sincerely  con- 
vinced— he  was  satisfied  that  Mr.  Nicholls 
conducted  himself  throughout  with  great 
ability,  the  strictest  impartiality,  and  the 
most  perfect  uprightness.  His  hon.  Friend 
who  brought   forward   the   motion,    had 
stated  that  he  was  in  favour  of  out-door 
relief  being  allowed  under  the  Irish  Poor- 
law.     Now,  he  could  not  sit  down  without 
expressing  his  opinion,  that  if  that  princi- 
ple was  once  admitted  in  Ireland^  where, 
let  it  be  observedi  a  system  of  poor-laws 
was  for  the  first  time  introduced,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  labouring  poor  were 
unhappily  living  upon  the  very  confines 
of  destitution  -—  all  independent  labour 
would  be  absorbed,  and  the  landed  pro- 
perty of  the  country  virtually  confiscated. 
He  hoped  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  O'Brien) 
would   not  divide  the   House   upon  his 
motion,  after  the  declaration  of  the  Go- 
vernment that  they  had  a  bill  matured  for 
the  amendment  of  the  present  law,  and  of 
which  the  House  was  not  yet  in  posses- 
sion. 

Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  sai^ 
objections   made   against  tl 
were  the  same    which  wee* 


raised  against  every  propoaiiioD  of  ioqaky 
by  tlHs  House;  but  if  ever  ihero  *••  M 
case  for  inquiry,  the  prtaeot'wM  wrf— b» 
edly  that  case.     It  wtt  aflfnniililf  t 
that  the  Irish  Popr-law  wtsaa  eaperwut. 
The  experiment  had  been  iDad«»  «m1  ike 
result  was,  that  there  was  a  luiiTenal  di»> 
satisfaction  over  three  provincea  of  Irehod^ 
and  partial  dissatiafactioaoTer  the  loOHMB* 
log  province.    In  some  piaoes^  Um  raias 
were  not  levied— -in  some  they  veto  opiolj 
resisted — and  io  soom  phcee  the  doon  of 
the  houses  were  closed,  or  on  the  point  of 
being  (closed.    Was  not  tbia  n  elnto  of 
things  which  required  ioquirj?    Wns  it 
not  more  especially  neoeasary  lo  hnio  ihnt 
inquiry  before  any  new  measure  ahooMbt 
adopted  ?    The  noble  Lord,  the 
for  Ireland,  said  his  inforouitioa  lod 
to  believe  this  law  was  workiog  woU;  hM 
he  would  respectfully  say  to  tho 
Lord,  that  he  apprehended  ihoi  tho 
Lord  was  under  a  misconception  in  Ikia 
respect ;  he  suspected  bis  ioronnnlioa  «■• 
drawn  from  the  northern  part  of  tho  |HO* 
vince  of  Ulster,  where  he  ndniitled  tho 
working  of  the  law  was  less  objootioanhb 
than  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.    Thin  woa 
attributable  to  two  canaea— fint,  that  in 
that  portion  of  the  profinca,  there  wtm  ao 
occasion  to  apply  for  public  relief  for  the 
use  of  able-bodied  workers,  and,  aecoadlj, 
the  assistant  commissioner,  Mr.  Gmlaoo, 
who  was  appointed  to  that  districit  aolod 
with  that  moderation  and  good  judgOMiitt 
which  conciliated  the  guardiana.    Thorn 
was  no  hostility  between  tbem.    The  diet 
was  sufficiently  liberal,  and  theie  hnneei 
were  in  that  quarter  what  they  ought  So 
be  in  every  place— houses  of  retrent 
refuge  for  the  helpless  aud  infira 
If  the  commissioners  had  generally 
with  the  moderation  and    good 
manifested  by  Mr.  Gulson,  the  lai 
have  been  far  more  popular  than  it 
is.    The  noble   Lord  had   read  extmem 
from  the  report  of  the  Irish  poor  inqmy 
commission,  from  which  he  wished    tho 
House  to  infer,  that  the  present  low  woo 
in  accordance  with  that  report.     He  (llr« 
Crawford)  would  take  leave  to  read  to  tho 
Houso  further  extracts,  from   which   ho 
would  show  that  the  reverse  was  the 
It  is  true  the  commissioners  did 
mend  houses  to  be  built,  at  ploeea  of 
refuge  »  for  infirm  poor ;  hot  they 

did  n^  J      mode  as  a  naeeoe 

of  gi^  10  the  poor  of  Ii^ 

» they  my 
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•*  Whea  we  Me  that  the  Uboariog  dftnet 
are  eager  for  work,  and  that  work  is  not  for 
them,  and  that  they  are,  therefore,  not  from 
any  fault  of  their  own,  in  permanent  want,  we 
therefore  cannot  recommend  the  present  work* 
house  system  of  England  as  at  all  suited  to 
Ireland?' 

They  Bay  again  • — 

*^  We  are  satisfied  that  enactments  calculated 
to  promote  the  improvement  of  the  countryi 
and  so  to  extend  the  demand  for  free  and  pro- 
fitable labour,  should  make  essenUal  parts  of 
any  law  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
poor." 

The  commisiioners  recommend  various 
measures  for  promoting  public  works  and 
private  enterprise,  the  whole  of  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Drainage  BUIj 
have  been  neglected.  The  commissioners 
then  proceed  to  ofier  suggestions  for  the 
modes  of  effecting  this  latter  object.  They 
propose  that  a  board  of  improvement 
sliould  be  established  with  extended 
powers  in  this  respect.  That  power 
should  be  given  for  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  the  cottier  population,  by  removing 
them  to  allotments  on  lands  now  waste. 
That  extensive  means  should  be  adopted 
for  agricultural  improvement,  by  estab- 
lishing model  farms  in  every  parish  in 
Ireland.  That  powers  of  leasmg,  and 
charging  money  for  improvements  on  their 
estates,  should  be  conferred  on  landlords 
under  settlement,  and  possessing  their  es- 
tates only  as  tenants  for  life.  They  propose 
an  elected  fiscal  board  for  each  county,  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  public  works, 
and  promoting  improvement,  and  conse- 
quently employment.  Now,  what  have 
you  done?  You  have  not  attended  to 
one  of  these  recommendations,  and  yoo 
have  built  houses,  in  which  you  vainly 
imagine  the  whole  of  the  destitote  poor  of 
Ireland  are  to  be  relieved,  without  taking 
any  means  to  promote  their  employment ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  while  yon  do 
nothing  for  the  poor  in  the  latter  way,  you 
endeavour  to  make  your  workhouse  test  so 
offensive  as  to  preclude  the  working  poor 
from  seeking  relief  in  the  houses.  Can 
such  a  system  work?  Yon  will  further 
find,  that  in  appendix  F  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners  enter  into  evidence  with 
reference  to  the  state  of  the  law  between 
landlord  and  tenant-«4hat  an  improfe- 
ment  of  this  law  is  suggested,  which 
suggestion  never  has  been  acted  on  by 
either  of  the  Governments  which  have 
been  in  office.    He  intendedi  after  EasUr^ 


to  submit  to  the  House  a  pvoposkioBfot 
carrying  into  eflbct  these  aug^estiosMi 
The  noble  Lord  says  ihe  Gbvamnient  era 
determined  to  adhero  inviolably  lo  Ihe 
principle  of  the  biU|  and  what  ia  tiau 
principle  ?  It  is  that  whioh  has  fiulod  in 
England,  which  has  excited  uaitersal 
discontent^  and  which  thtf  Govenimaiit 
have  found  it  impraoticable  lo  eeforoot 
namely»  the  relieviBg  of  the  whole  poor  ef 
the  country  by  means  ot  iocatoeraiioa  in 
workhouses,  without  taking  any  meaoalac 
their  enployment  otbarwise*  To  this  sya^ 
tern  verkNis  objections  have  be^  efisn 
statadi  bet  there  is  one  which  alone  would 
be  sofficieiit«— the  sobjaoliag  the  old  end 
the  young,  the  inOrai  end  tSm  strongs  tW 
virtuous  and  the  profligate,  toooe  commoa 
system  of  discipline,  and  to  indiscriminelt 
intercourse.  He  would  tell  the  Gevero^ 
ment  suoh  a  system  cannot  work  la  lie? 
land.  The  workhouses  should  be  soMy 
the  refuge  fbr  the  infiras,  and  if  they  do 
not  permit  the  administratMNi  of  ont«door 
relief,  about  whioh  there  aeona  e  geiMtal 
alarm,  they  ought  at  least  to  iealiluU 
those  varioua  means  of  emidoying  the 
working  olaases  for  which  the  eireeal* 
stancea  of  Ireland  affi>rd  suoh  emplo  ■•• 
sources  if  celled  into  notion.  Whoa  km 
found  the  Government  ptrsisi  in  en  heed« 
long  detwminatioQ  to  go  on  upon  .thi$ 
principle  in  defiance  of  faota— *iii  deflaoo# 
of  remonstranoes  from  ell  parties— in 
defiance  of  the  commissioners'  leportSi^ 
ha  thought  that  inquiry  was  impeietively 
called  for.  Another  oaese  of  dnselisfiM^ 
tion  with  the  Poor-law  was  the  mode  of 
taxation  by  whioh  the  tenant  was  leqeind 
in  the  firat  instaocop  to  pay  both  hia  cmm 
and  the  landlords  portkNi  of  the  eaaase* 
ment,  and  afterwards  to.claini  it  bndt  (m 
the  landlord*  Thia  must  ever  be  piegneiil 
with  causea  of  bad  isoling  hitWMB  ihe 
landlord  and  laaaBtiaIieland,ead  aieat 
tend  to  aggravate  all  theexisliegcaMaoef 
discontent.  The  levy  of  the  tasahoeld 
be  so  ooDstmctad,  whadi  he  eoiild  shosr 
the  mode  of  doing^»-tbat  the  leodkM 
and  taaaot  should  each  pay  thair  jmm 
speotive  propoftiona  by  distmet  endaapi 
rate  paymants.  Some  ofaaervatioM'Md 
beennade  eho«t  the  dial;. it  weaeleir 
froas  the  CosanioBiootik  own  lepeHfithil 
they  did  ettampt  to  eairy  mi 


principla  of  asaking  the  diel  of  the  nsev 
ia  the  hooseg  rnssa  than  lti«  diiti  eC-ihe 
ezlenial  Doof  ie  en  eilnMe>BaHML   Ja 
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dietaries  given  in  some  reports  for  the 
sooth  of  Ireland,  in  which  two  scanty 
meals  in  the  day  were  only  allowed,  and 
the  reason  given  that  the  smallness  of  the 
allowance  was  not  fit  to  be  divided  into 
three  meals — but  they  were  compelled  to 
give  up  this  part  of  the  test.  It  was  too 
bad  to  shut  up  people  in  a  house  to  be 
starved.  In  that  part  of  the  north  of 
Ireland  in  which  he  lived,  a  sufficiently 
nutritive  diet  was  permitted,  and  the  in- 
mates were  contented  with  it.  Under 
the  circumstances  he  had  stated,  he  would 
support  the  motion  of  his  noble  Friend. 
Mr.  B.  Escott  would  not  vote  for  the 
committee  proposed  by  the  hon.  Member 
because  he  did  not  think  it  would  produce 
any  practical  result  The  question  was 
one  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Irish 
Members,  and  yet  be  had  not  seen  them 
in  their  places  that  night,  though  some  of 
them  were  accustomed  to  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  exclusive  privilege  of  pro- 
tecting, and  asserting  the  rights  of  the 
Irish  people.  Where  was  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Cork  upon  the  present 
occasion.  On  the  last  occasion,  when 
the  question  of  Poor-laws  was  under  dis- 
cussion, when  he  wished  to  extend  the 
power  of  granting  out-door  relief,  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  had  supported 
his  motion,  and  had  expressly  stated  that 
in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament  he 
hoped  to  be  able  to  extend  the  principle 
for  which  he  contended,  to  Ireland. 
Where,  then,  was  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  when  there  was  a  question  of 
practical  importance  as  regarded'  the  best 
interests  of  the  sister  country?  It  was 
stated  that  workhouses  had  been  already 
built  throughout  Ireland ;  and  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  had  stated  that  the  Go- 
vernment were  about  to  introduce  a 
measure  for  the  amendment  of  the  exist- 
ing law.  Was  it  then  expedient,  after  all 
the  machinery  had  been  set  in  motion, 
and  all  the  expense  incurred,  to  take  the 
question  out  of  the  hands  of  Government 
and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Limerick  ?  Was  that  expe- 
dient or  wise  ?  He  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Member  opposite,  that  the  great  end  of 
the  F.nglish,  as  well  as  the  Irish  Poor-law 
system,  was  the  erection  of  workhouses ; 
but  now  that  they  had  erected  them  he 
thought  it  would  be  extremely  injudicious 
and  absurd  to  effect  a  total  and  radical 
change  in  the  system.    He  thought  the 


most  prudent  course  would  be  to  ttrov 
the  responsibility  upon  the  exeeotive 
vernment,  hoping  that  they  wovld 
duce  such  amendments  as  wooU 
the  defects  of  the  present  meeean. 
Sir  H.  W.  Barron  said  the 
vernment  had  expressed  its 
nation  not  to  consent  to  any  meanm  that 
would  alter  the  fundamental  principiet  of 
the  existing  poor  law^  and  in  thai  ho 
thought  they  had  exercised  a  soond  dia- 
cretion.  At  the  same  tine  be  thought, 
for  the  beneficial  working  of  the  nmainra 
hereafter,  a  searching  inqoirj  into  ita  d^ 
tails  was  necessary,  althoogh  he  waa  verj 
far  from  saying  that  that  inoairy  ■hoeli 
be  instituted  by  the  Hooie  of  ComoMMiy 
inasmuch  as  it  would  lead  the  people  of 
Ireland  to  think  they  were  aboat  to  alter 
that  great  measure  which  he  beUeted  waa 
likely  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  peoph^ 
and  make  them  somethinfj:  better  thm 
beasts  of  burden,  or  than  the  iwioe  thay 
reared  in  their  cottages.  It  waa  for  theft 
reason,  and  because  he  did  not  diink  the 
law  had  as  yet  had  a  fair  trial,  that  he 
supported  it.  What  was  the  fact  ?  Befeaa 
they  had  had  time  to  observe  the  operaiiao 
of  the  law,  they  wished  to  opeet  it,  and 
uproot  a  most  valuable  institution  that  had 
not  yet  been  properly  established  in  the 
country.  He  maintained  that  it  wooM 
be  most  injurious  and  detrimental  to  the 
peace  of  the  country ;  and  above  all,  he 
firmly  believed,  and  was  conscientioiiaiy 
of  opinion,  that  if  they  granted  a  eoi' 
mittee  of  inquiry  in  the  preseot  atata  of 
the  public  mind  in  Ireland,  tbey  would  do 
more  mischief  to  the  poor,  than  by  any 
measure  they  could  devise  for  unaettling 
men's  mind  in  that  country.  When  he 
stated  that,  he  was  aware  that  he  waa  noc 
stating,  perhaps,  what  was  the  popniar 
opinion  in  Ireland,  nor  the  opiniooa  of 
many  of  those  whom  he  had  the  honour  of 
representing  in  that  House,  bat  if  hit  con* 
scientious  declaration  of  opinion  waa  nt* 
tended  with  a  loss  of  his  seat,  he  would 
cheerfully  resign  rather  than  act  Qontrary 
to  it.  In  the  district  with  which  he  waa 
connected,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
popular  commotion  on  the  subject.  He 
would  state  to  the  House,  in  a  tew  woida, 
its  origin.  It  would  be  in  the  recollection 
of  hon.  Members  that  the  Irish  Mnnidpal 
Corporation  Bill  passed  that  House  ahonft 
a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and  in  order  to 
have  a  corporation  in  the  city  of  Watap> 
ford  it  was  necessary  that  a  paar 
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should  first  be  established  throughout  the 
district.  He  regretted  to  say  that  Mem- 
bers who  ought  to  have  known  better — 
men  of  property  and  station,  who  were 
connected  with  the  old  corporation,  had 
opposed  that  rating  in  the  most  unjusti- 
fiable manner,  and  had  employed  counsel 
and  attorneys  to  pick  boles  in  the  wording 
of  the  act,  and  employ  all  their  legal  tact 
in  upsetting  the  rate.  That  had  led  to 
discussions  and  questions  in  the  courts  of 
law,  and  had  also  led  to  a  resistance  to 
the  collection  of  the  rate,  because  they 
attempted  (in  many  cases  with  success) 
to  convince  the  people  that  it  was  an 
illegal  rating.  That  was  the  primary 
source  of  all  resistance  to  the  law  in  bis 
district.  The  people  were  led  to  believe 
that  it  was  illegal,  and  hence  the  opposi- 
tion that  arose.  But  if  an]f  hon.  Member 
saw  how  the  business  was  conducted  in 
the  city  of  Waterford — if  he  knew  how 
much  the  poor  had  been  benefitted  by  the 
operation  of  the  law — if  he  saw  upwards 
of  500  unfortunate  persons  raised  to  a 
state  of  comparative  comfort  and  ease, 
from  the  most  abject  poverty — if  he  saw 
there  the  aged,  the  blind,  the  lame,  and 
the  helpless,  protected,  and  fed,  and 
clothed — not  a  cry,  not  a  word,  raised 
against  the  management  of  the  work- 
house by  any  inmate — if  he  saw  all  this,  he 
would  be  inclined  to  admit  its  beneficial  ef- 
fects. Let  those  who  saw  these  things  de- 
claim against  the  law  if  they  thought  proper 
— he  could  not  do  it ;  he  could  not  do  it ; 
he  could  not  consent  to  have  these  unfor- 
tunate persons,  in  any  part  of  the  country, 
sent  upon  the  world  without  a  friend  or 
a  house.  He  believed  it  had  conferred 
many  great  benefits  upon  Ireland;  he  be- 
leved  in  his  conscience  that  it  would  con- 
fer still  greater  benefits,  if  the  gentry  would 
only  lend  a  helping  hand  and  give  it  a  fair 
trial;  and,  with  these  feelings,  he  felt 
himself  bound  in  his  conscience,  to  vote 
against  the  motion  of  his  hon.  Friend. 

Lord  Claude  Hamilton  believed  that  the 
law  would  never  be  found  to  work  well 
until  they  had  made  it  palateable  to  the 
people  of  Ireland,  and  it  was  from  the 
anxiety  he  felt  to  see  the  law  permanently 
established  and  popular,  that  he  felt  in* 
dined  to  vote  for  the  motion  of  the  boo. 
Member  for  Limerick.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  had  just  sat  down  had  appeared 
rather  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the  gentry,  but 
this  much  he  would  say,  so  far  as  bis  part 
of  the  country  was  coDcerned^  that  he  had 


never  seen  so  much  anion  upon  any  ques- 
tion, among  all  parties  and  classei,  and 
whether  they  were  members  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Churchy  Presbyterian,  or  Estab- 
lished Churches,  men  of  all  denominations 
cordially  combined  in  endeavouring  to 
carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  legislature, 
and  render  its  operation  advantageous  to 
the  country  at  large.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Dublin  had  said  that  the  present  motion 
was  calculated  to  disturb  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  upon  the  subject.  The 
House  must  be  aware  that  the  law  was 
only  an  experiment,  which  he  for  one  was 
most  anxious  to  see  successful,  and  that 
was  why  he  was  anxious  to  support  it,  and 
to  avoid  anything  which  might  bear  the 
appearance  of  indecision  and  nncertainty 
on  the  part  of  the  legislature.  But  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  would  not 
have  that  effect.  The  law  was,  be  be- 
lieved, likely  to  answer  were  it  not  for  the 
stumbling-block  thrown  in  its  way  by  the 
extraordinary  power  given  to  the  commis- 
sioners. To  say,  however,  that  investiga- 
tion into  the  working  of  the  system  would 
disturb  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  that 
it  would  be  regarded  as  the  forerunner  to 
a  great  change,  was  merely  a  bad  compIL 
ment  to  the  system.  But,  supposing  no 
other  argument  could  be  brought  against 
the  motion,  what  does  the  noble  Lord  say  ? 
Suspend  your  judgment  —  wait  for  our 
proposition  •—  we  have  undertaken  the 
responsibility,  and  intend  bringing  forward 
an  amendment.  Now,  that  proved  that 
amendment  was  necessary,  and  people 
would  hardly  think  it  fair  to  say  that  those 
who  called  for  investigation  were  disturb- 
ing the  public  mind,  when  the  Govern* 
ment  themselves  asserted  that  it  required 
amendment.  He  regretted  that  into  some 
portion  of  the  debate  personal  feeling  had 
been  introduced — he  regretted  the  allu- 
sions that  had  been  made  by  the  hon. 
Member  lor  Winchester  (Mr.  Estcott),  for 
up  to  that  time,  he  must  say  that  all  par- 
ties appeared  only  anxious  to  arrive  at 
that  conclusion  that  seemed  most  likely  to 
prove  beneficial  to  the  country.  He  must 
say,  that,  so  far  at  hit  own  observation 
and  opinion  went,  and  he  entertained 
somewnat  strong  feelings  upon  the  ques- 
tion— -not  arising  from  any  prejudice  or 
party  feeling — that  ha  did  not  think  the 
measure  calculated  to  effect  nraeh  prac- 
tical good.  Whatever  benefit  or  advant* 
s^  might  flow  to  Ibe  coiuitrj  ftoBs-lhe 
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law,  was  ioterfered  with  by  the  extraordi- 
nary and  arbitrary  powers  which  had  been 
conferred  upon  the  commissioners^  and 
which,  in  some  instances,  might  be  charac- 
terised as  most  meddling  and  mischievous. 
It  had  excited  strong  feelings  of  disgust  in 
the  minds  of  many  of  those  who  acted  as 
guardians  of  the  poor.  He  presumed 
everybody  was  aware  that  in  many  of  the 
unions  the  advice  of  the  guardians  was 
sought  for  by  the    commissioners,  and 

Siestions  asked  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
e  intentions  of  the  Legislature  should  be 
carried  out-— but  in  every  instance,  so  far 
as  his  experience  and  information  went— - 
in  every  case  in  which  the  guardians  had 
given  important  suggestions — the  result 
of  their  local  knowledge— their  advice, 
after  having  been  duly  tendered,  was  con- 
temptuously disregarded,  in  a  manner  that 
plainly  said  the  commissioners  had  long 
ago  made  up  their  minds  upon  the  sub- 
jects. That  had  been  repeated  over  and 
over  again,  and  not  only  that,  but  when 
the  assistant-commissioner  had  acted  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  the  guardians,  they 
discovered  that  that  advice  was  exceed- 
ingly valuable,  and  then  they  were  com- 
pelled  to  alter  their  plans,  and  the  cost  of 
the  patchwork  added  considerably  to  the 
expense  of  the  measure  throughout  the 
country.  He  would  not  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  working  of  the  system,  for 
that  was,  he  thought,  much  more  fit  for 
investigation  before  a  committee,  but  if  so 
inclined,  he  could  detain  the  House  a 
couple  of  hours  in  detailing  the  blunders 
and  mistakes  of  the  assistant  commission- 
ers. Why  did  the  Government  refuse  to 
grant  them  that  which  was  the  proper 
place  for  such  an  investigation  ?  Surely 
It  could  not  be  denied  thai  the  committee 
was  the  proper  sphere  for  such  inquiries ; 
and  he  could  not  conceive  that  there  was 
anything  which  it  was  not  the  province  of 
a  committee  of  that  House  to  mvestigate. 
It  was  with  deep  regret  that  he  heard  that 
the  Qovernment  had  refused  the  present 
motion ;  and  he  hoped  that  his  vote  would 
not  be  construed  into  hostility  to  them ; 
but  he  should  not  be  deterred  by  such 
considerations  from  adopting  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  proper  course— namely, 
giving  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Limerick.  With  regard  to 
the  Gentleman  who  acted  as  assistant 
commissioner  in  his  part  of  the  country, 
he  could  only  say  that  he  was  very  univer- 
sally liked.    At  the  same  tioMi  he  got,  as 


people  sometimes  did,  ralher 
contract  was  entered  into  for  Um 
of  workhouses  at  Londonderry  uid  8lnh 
bane — the  undertaking  being  tfiat  bolh 
should  be  built  alike.  Both 
menced,  but  the  Londonderry 
completed  first,  and  then  it 
that  the  plan  would  not  answer,  nod  they 
were  obliged  to  alter  iL  MffenHme  the 
Strabane  workhouse  was  in  prognee^  and 
they  were  actually  compelled  to  |mII  il 
down  again  to  make  it  a  coniilerpwt  ef 
the  Londonderry  workhouse,  theieby  en- 
tailing an  additional  expenee  of  1^<MML 
upon  the  onion.  How,  really,  coold  it  be 
expected  that  a  system  so  oontnry  to  ntt 
the  principles  of  economy  end  conaaseo 
sense  could  be  allowed  to  go  on  f  Soiely 
that  was  a  case  that  ought  to  coose  befaee 
the  public,  and  no  man  would  any  that 
such  extravagant  waste  was  not  ralrolalad 
to  impair  the  value  of  the  meaeum.  Be 
could  tell  the  House  many  moim 
stances  of  a  similar  nature,  bot  he 
them  to  that  one  as  a  special  aeinple  ef 
what  the  assistant  commtssionenooaMde^ 
These  things  rankled  in  the  pnblie  anioli 
and  then,  again,  with  regard  to  the  qoee* 
tion  of  valuation,  the  people  beard  or  oo- 
thing  but  the  extraordinary  powereof  the 
commissioners,  and  the  vasiexpensee  thai 
they  were  entailing — they  found  thai  Go* 
vemment  left  the  matter  entirely  hi 


hands,  and  that  the  only  appeal  they  had 
was  to  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Coea* 
mons.  He  regretted,  under  thi 
stances,  that  the  Government 
to  shut  the  only  door  which 
the  people  to  state  their  comphuota^ 
cause  if  these  complaints  weie  not 
grounded,  they  could  be  at  once  pot  as 
end  to  ;  but  they  wonki  not  gita  the  |iao- 
ple  even  a  chance.  He  certainly  fisk  very 
strongly  upon  the  subject.  Alniady  theee 
was  a  very  wide  spread  discontent  tbraugh- 
out  the  country,  which  woald  be  cooei- 
derably  aggravated  if  all  inveatigatiQa  «ae 
refused.  The  Government  was  goiaf  to 
make  amendments  in  the  law,  and  yet  th^ 
would  not  allow  the  public  to  stale  whel 
were  the  points  of  objection  whieh  s»» 
quired  amendment  and  considcffatkm.  Ha 
really  did  hope  that  that  refusal 
be  adhered  to  by  the  Govtmment, 
while  the  present  complaints  mntiaaed 
they  were  poisoning  men's  minds 
the  system.  He  had  always 
the  utmott  of  his  ability  in  aappoft  of 
the  measorc ;  but  he  pioyed  the  Hmm 
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to  interfere  and  no  longer  suffer  that  con- 
cealment of  wrong  that  was  calculated 
to  do  such  irreparable  injury. 

Mr.  French  would   adopt   the   course 
asked  for  by  the  noble  Lord,  and  suspend 
both  his  opinion,  and  the  delivery  of  his 
sentiments,  in  respect  of  the   Poor-law, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  commissioners  in 
Ireland,  until  the   bill   promised  by  the 
noble  Lord  was  before  the  House ;  in  do- 
ing so,  he  wished  to  guard  himself  from 
being  supposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  state- 
ments, or  to  acknowledge  tho  accuracy  of 
the  Bgures  quoted  by  the  noble  Lord — 
furnished,  of  course,  to  him  by  the  Poor- 
law  commissioners  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  prepared   to  show  that  the  present 
system  had  utterly  failed  as  a  measure  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor — that  it  never  was 
suited  —  and   never   could   be    rcudered 
suitable    to    the    wants    or    the    condi- 
tion of  the  people  —  and  that,  notwith- 
standing the  reckless  manner  in  which  the 
country  had    been   covered    with    work- 
houses,  the  repeal  of  the  law  was  inevita- 
ble, and  that  at  no  distant  period.     As  to 
the  figures  quoted,  he  had  no  confidence 
in  their  accuracy,  nor  did  he  believe  the 
public  would  have  any  confidence  in  asser- 
tions proceeding  from  the  Poor-law  office. 
The  noble  Lord  had  attempted  to  defend 
the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Nicholls — first,  on  his 
estimate  for  building   the   workhouses- 
saying  the  estimate  was  for  110  bouses, 
not  for  120,  which  was  the  number  now 
built.     Mr.  Nicholls's  estimate  for  provid- 
ing workhouse  accommodation  for  100,000 
pau|>ers  was  700,000/. ;  he  had  now,  with 
his  twenty  additional  buildings,  provided 
accommodation   for  but  94,000,  and  the 
expense   was   1,300,000/.     Mr.  Nicholls 
had  estimated  the  annual  cost  of  mainte- 
nance of  the  poor,  in  these  houses,  at  the 
highest  figures,  as  312.000/.,  and  the  low- 
est 218,000/.— the  noble  Lord  admitted  it 
to  be  680,000/.     He  contended,  from  the 
data  before  them,  that  it  would  turn  out 
to  be  1,500,000/.;  1,500,000/.  for  main- 
taining 94,000  paupers,  out  of  2,300,000 
persons,  the   number  the   report  of  the 
coniniissioncrs  for  Poor-law  inquiry  de- 
clared required  relief.     It  was  well  that 
the  country   should  know  what  the  ar- 
rangements contemplated   by  the  noble 
Lord  were — that  they  should  fully  under* 
stand   the  alterations  he    wae  about  to 
propose  were  solely  for  the   purpose  of 
rendering  the  working  of  the  bill  more 
easy  to  the   commissionerf  —  that   the 


system  was  to  remain  untouched — and  the 
complaints  of  the  guardians  unattended 
to.  He  sincerely  wished  that  Irish  Mem- 
bers would  think  less  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  of  Lord  John  Russell^  and,  iodiffereot 
as  to  politics,  pull  together  where  the 
interests  of  Ireland  were  concerned.  It 
was  only  by  such  a  course,  that  the  roin 
brought  on  the  country  by  the  empty 
assertions  and  inaccurate  calculations  of 
Mr.  Nicholls,  could  be  warded  off. 

Mr.  Gregory  thought  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  Memoer  for  Limerick  had  not  been 
fairly  dealt  with,  and  although  it  was  a 
motion  from  which  he  did  not  think  much 
practical  benefit  would  arise,  he  still  felt 
that  a  fair  opportunity  ought  to  be  afforded 
him  of  pressing  it  on  the  attention  of  the 
House.  The  noble  Lord  had  alluded  to' 
the  sentiments  of  a  noble  relative  of  his 
(Mr.  Gregory)  as  favourable  to  the  present 
law,  but  he  could  assure  the  noble  Lord, 
that  Lord  Clancarty  was  convinced  that 
a  very  great  alteration  ought  to  be  made 
in  the  present  system  of  Poor-laws  in 
Ireland.  The  noble  Lord  had  also  read  a 
letter  respecting  the  opinion  of  the  North 
Dublin  Union.  Now,  as  the  Lord  Mayor 
had  called  an  aggregate  meeting  on  the 
subject,  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  noble 
Lord  would  shortly  hear  something  from 
his  Friend  of  the  North  Dublin  Union, 
about  the  evils  of  the  present  system. 
Indeed,  notwithstanding  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Lord,  he  was  sure  that  the  noble 
Lord  himself  was  convinced  that  there 
were  many  imperfections  in  the  syitemi 
which  required  correction. 

Sir  Robert  Ferguson  hoped  the  lion. 
Member  for  Limerick  would  not  withdaw 
the  question  from  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  It  was  true  the  noUe  Lord  had 
said,  that  be  intended  to  bring  forward  a 
bill,  but  they  had  not  heard  one  single 
statement  as  to  the  contents  of  that  bill| 
or  that  the  mischievous  results  of  the  pre- 
sent system  would  be  in  any  way  met. 
An;  appeal  bad  been  made  to  him  aa  to 
the  expense  of  maintaining  the  poor,  and 
it  did  80  happen  that  be  was  intimately 
connected  with  two  unions,  and  bad  for 
two  years  narrowly  watched  the  opera- 
tion of  the  measure.  As  to  the  poor 
being  supported  at  an  expenae  of  2t. 
each  per  week,  he  would  observe,  that 
to  that  must  be  added  50  per  ceot.  for  the 
other  expenses  of  the  worxhouie.  While 
he  was  anxious  to  ii)eak  with  all  due 
respect  of  the  commiiaioneia  in  their  pri- 
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vate  character,  he  must  be  permitted  to 
say  that  their  bccoudo  and  reports  were 
by  DO  rosans  satiifactory.  Ha  coold  not 
place  dependence  upon  theae  reports — he 
did  not  think  they  were  wliat  Ihey  ought 
to  bei  nor  what  the  House  had  a  right  to 
expect  as  regarded  the  administration  of 
the  Poor-laws  in  Ireland.  One  roost 
extraordinary  fact  was  that  the  House  had 
not  been  able  to  procure  a  single  account 
that  Session.  It  made  no  difference  whe- 
ther the  returns  were  moved  for  by  a  Peer 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  or  an 
hon.  Member  of  that  House.  He  had 
called  for  accounts  which  it  was  admitted 
had  been  made,  and  for  returns  which 
must  be  lying  in  the  commissioners' offices, 
.and  yet  they  had  been  refused  by  the 
noble  Lord.  In  the  same  way,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Roscommon  had  tieen  refused 
some  papers  he  had  repeatedly  asked  for. 
He  quite  agreed  with  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Member  for  Tyrone,  that  the  gentry,  and 
he  believed  he  was  right  in  adding  the 
middle  classes  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
were  aniious  and  determined  to  carry  out 
the  law  in  the  best  possible  manner  ;  but 
at  every  turn,  ihey  were  met  by  the 
arbitrary  conduct  of  the  commisstoneri, 
who  were  endeavouring  to  foil  them  in 
every  possible  way.  The  noble  Lord  had 
said,  that  he  was  anxious  to  hand  over 
the  erection  of  the  workhouses  to  the 
commissioners.  The  act  required  that 
(he  building  should  be  given  to  the  com- 
missioners, and  that  the  filling  up  should 
be  confided  to  the  board  of  guardians, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  commissioners, 
and  yet  they  had  refused  to  allow  the 
board  of  guardians  of  StrabBoe  to  inter- 
fere ;  and  had  saddled  the  union  with  an 
expense  of  50  per  cent,  bevond  the  ordi- 
nary price.  He  really  did  think  that  it 
was  not  treating  the  people  of  Ireland  well 
to  say  that  there  were  defects  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  measure,  but  that  they  would 
not  tell  what  they  were,  or  what  remedies 
they  intended  to  apply.  What  appeal 
had  the  people  from  the  acts  of  the  com- 
missioners? None  whatever,  unless  an 
appeal  to  Parliament.  The  Government 
might  depend  on  it  that  the  gentry  in  the 
various  district*  would  do  their  duty  ho- 
neitly  andcontcientiously;  but  when  they 
had  been  endeavouring  to  bring  the  law 
into  operation,  that  was  not  the  way  to 
treat  them ;  and  unless  some  check  or 
curb  was  placed  upon  the  acts  of  the  cou-.- 
ntiiMonen,  they  would  find  that  it  wh 


idle  in  them  to  expect  that  thg  law  weoU, 
ever  become    popular,    diher    with   Ibft 

gentry  or  the  lower  claasei. 

Viscount  Bernard  tsid,  he  oboalil  gM 
his  decided  opposition  to  tiie  motion  t£  tha 
hon.  Member  for  Limenck,  on  thii  graiiii^ 
that  be  did  not  think  it  could  lead  to  aay 
practical  or  useful  result.  When  he  looked 
at  the  oppoiitioa  that  was  railed  agaiiHt 
the  operation  of  the  Poor-law  in  Irdml 
at  the  present  moment — whea  he  knew 
that  in  the  unbn  adidnlng  to  mw  a 
which  he  resided,  a  successful  redstance  to 
the  payment  of  the  rates  had  beesi  m^ 
ried  on  until  it  had  been  quelled  hy  iha 
strenuous  and  able  exerdona  of  her  11^ 
jesty's  Government— when  be  teooDecCed 
that  that  oppoduon  threatened  at  ooe  tiiaa 
to  cause  serious  disturbonn  to  the  peaaa 
of  the  country,  he  could  not  ccmaeat  la 
anything  short  of  a  practical  Tenied;f.  Let 
the  House  consider  for  a  moment  what 
would  he  the  compositioa  of  the  oommittee 
ifit  were  appointed.  Would  tbennot  be 
on  it  the  Hon,  Member  for  Limeriii,  who 
had  btou|i;ht  forward  the  present  "inlimj 
the  bon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  BUloW* 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  RoKomnon?^ 
all  decidedly  opposed  to  the  ver^  pcin^ik 
of  the  law  itself.  He  firmly  beliered,  tfiat 
were  thecommitteeappointed,attheGloaeaf 
the  present  Session  they  would  have  aa  littlB 
advanced  towards  any  practical  mraima  of 
amendment  as  at  the  present  momenL  At 
the  same  time  be  looked  forward  with 
hope  to  the  measure  which  her  HajeAj'a 
Government  was  about  to  introduce  ;  and 
expected  from  it  a  practical  improTcnent 
which  would  give  satisfaction  to  Iielaad. 
He  had  been  chairman  of  a  board  of  guard* 
iuns  in  the  south  of  Ireland  for  three  jean, 
during  one-bulf  of  which  time  tlic  law  had 
been  in  practical  operation,  and  it  was  his 
firm  belief,  that  the  welfare  of  the  eouiw 
try  required  that  the  principle  of  the  law 
should  be  maintained  in  all  its  intisrifr. 
He  believed,  that  the  chief  caiues  of  dtt- 
satlsfoction  had  arisen  Irom  defect!  is  ilie 
details  of  the  measure— defects  so  glaring, 
that  they  hod  unquestionably  led  to  tb 
supposition  that  the  principle  itself  wag 
defective.  In  his  opinion  the  rcoam  why 
the  measure  had  excited  dissatidactioii 
among  the  landud  proprietors  wai,  that  tha 
influence  it  was  intended  by  the  fnaen 
uf  the  law  to  give  them  by  mami 
of  voting  by  proxy,  and  cumDlatfre 
votes,  bad  been  practically  withheld.  In 
his  mind  onu  of  the  greatest  faulia  flf  the 
I  the  tuiag  poor  omm 
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leanng  hoUinos  under  51.,  and  who  weic  t  Cork  hsd  difclumd  hu  AaVf.  Thlt  anA 
^  ■  ■^-  ■^-  -  ■  "  1^  would  nj,  toat  aaj  qnt«n  at  Fooaw 
Uwa  muit  be  but  of  pudol  nioMi^  nnlei* 
meani  were  deviwd  which  would  denkne 
the  reMHircei  of  the  country,  whidi  woald 
enlighten  the  people  and  rouM  tluir  dor* 
mant  energten.  If  thef  were  inttruoted  ia 
agriculture,  and  taught  to  know  tb« 
wealth  t^t  Providence  had  cait  aroand 
ihem,  then  a  happier  daj  wouU  dawn  on 
Ireland,  emploTinent  would  be  aSbrded  to 
the  population,  and  peace  would  be  n- 
itored.  He  believed  there  were  very  mmr 
;ienioiu  in  Ireland,  who,  tired  of  lelu 
gious  discord  and  nted  with  ptditioJ  av- 
iation, were  aoxioui  to  bnrj  in  etornal  oi>* 
ivion  all  political  aoimoailiee  and  unite 
logether  for  the  common  benefit  of  tbdr 
too  lone  neglected  countir. 

Sir  J,  Qrakam  truited  the  hoD.  Hem- 
ber  would  aiail  hiiaselfof  the  advice  which 
bad  been  offered  him,  and  not  pemren 
in  bia  motion.  It  wai  not  correct  to 
lUte,  ai  bad  been  auted  by  the  hoa. 
Member  for  Dublin,  that  the  intention  of 
the  Goverament  had  not  been  aet  forth 
to  the  House.  A  qneatioo  had  been  pot 
to  the  noble  Lord  the  Sectetary  for  In- 
land  on  the  aecond  night  of  the  SeMion,. 
and  that  noble  Lord  then  diitinetlj  an- 
Dounced  the  iotantion  of  tb«  Oovemmfnt 
to  bring  forward  a  measnre  to  amend  the 
preaent  law.  He  alio  had  mora  than 
once  stated  the  intention  of  GovamiiMat. 
However,  he  would  now  atate  that  a  aei- 
Bure  was  matured,  and  it  would  be  hb 
dntf  to  aik  leave  to  introduce  it  before 
the  Eailer  recesa.  Before  asking  leave 
to  bring  in  that  bill,  it  would  be  prama- 
tare  and  iDeipedient  to  enter  into  a  de- 
bate upon  the  anfaject ;  but  in  aMmring 
the  motion  of  the  lion.  Member  lor  Liinch* 
rick,  he  (Sir  J.  Grdiam)  might  say,  thai 
all  the  poinu  alluded  to  1^  that  ho*. 
Member  were  dealt  with  by  the  meMore 
of  the  QovernmenL  He  abonld  be  de- 
ceiving the  bon.  Member  if  he  h^  oat 
eipecutioot  that  the  measure  to  be  intro- 
duced sought  to  abridge  tlie  exisling  au- 
thority of  llie  Poor-law  CommissionerB, 
Large  powers  were  indispensabty  neces. 
•aiy,  cierciied  wiih  due  discretion,  to  bp 
vetted  in  the  commissioners  ;  to  (hat  prio^ 
ciple  tboGovernnient  musi  decidedly  ad- 
here, aa  also  to  the  principle  of  relief  ad- 
ministered in  worklioutcs.  Tlie  Govern- 
ment had  given  to  the  Poor-law  for  Ireland 
a  reltwtaiit,  hesitating,  and  not  very  lan- 
(■ioe  ivpport.    It  nas  beyond  all  doubt, 


themselves  litJe  better  than  the  inmates  of 
the  workhouses.  In  the  union  where  he 
had  presided,  there  were  600  defaulters, 
from  whom  the  amount  of  rate  due  was 
about  15/.,  and  in  one  electoral  division, 
there  were  persons  who  were  receiving  alms 
from  the  church  cullectious  with  the  one 
hand,  and  paying  rates  themselvee  with  the 
other  ;  and  he  earnestly  recommended  the 
Government— if  he  might  take  the  liberty 
of  making  such  a  suggestioo— to  relieve 
these  poor  persons  altogether,  and  he  be- 
lieved the  fairest  way  would  be  to  tax  the 
landlord  directly  with  the  moiety  he  at 
present  paid.  He  thought  it  would  be  a  fair 
and  equitable  mode  of  proceeding  to 
make  the  tax  a  union  tax,  and  in  that 
he  certainly  agreed  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Limenek.  The  principle  of  lo- 
calizing the  tax  was  undoubtedly  excel- 
lent, and  he  trusted  that  he  should  be 
the  last  person  to  wish  to  relieve  the 
owners  of  property  (whose  duty  it  was, 
and  whose  indination  it  ought  to  be,  to 
reside  on  their  properties,  to  administer  to 
the  necesuties,  and  alleviate  the  wants  of 
those  whom  Providence  had  committed  to 
their  care)  from  contributing  their  fair  mo- 
portion  to  the  muntenaOceandrelief  of  the 
destitute.  As  the  law  at  present  stood,  there 
was  a  very  heavy  pressure  upon  the-  poor 
re»dents  in  towns,  it  was  impossible,  he 
believed,  to  make  a  fair  distribution  of 
electoral  divimons,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
was  confined  to  the  town,  it  would  niin 
the  poorer  inhabitants,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  difficult  to  add  a  sufli- 
cient  rural  district,  without  doing  injuatic-e 
to  some  parly.  This  waa  the  principle 
formerly  acted  upon,  for  bef<ae  the  intro- 
duction of  alegislalive  measure  there  was  an 
unwritten  law  which  actuated  evoy  Irish- 
man, and  beat  in  every  Irish  breast ;  and 
by  that  law  it  was  decreed  that  no  beggur 
should  ever  be  turned  away  from  the  poor 
man's  door,  although  he  might  share  his 
last  meal  with  one  scarce  poorer  than  him- 
self. It  was  his  firm  conviction  that  ttie 
valuation  under  the  new  Poor-law  Act  hnil 
caused  very  great  dissatisfaction,  and  ouglit 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  guar- 
dians— much  miiichief  had  been  caused  by 
the  pecuniary  difficulties  of  the  unions,  and 
thus  the  case  appeared  worse  than  it 
really  wax.  As  rderence  had  been  made 
to  the  Poor-law  Comroiauoners  them- 
selves, he  would  bear  his  testimony  u 
the  seal  and  integrity  with  which  the 
assistant  commissioner  for  the  coan^  of 
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as  applied  to  Ireland,  of  dangerous  ten- 
dency ;  but  it  was  an  experiment,  and  he 
was  bound  to  say,  as  yet  an  incomplete 
one.  This  was,  as  it  were,  the  crisis  of 
the  fate  of  that  measure,  the  burthen  of 
which  was  felt,  whilst  the  expected  beoe- 
ilc  was  not  yet  experienced.  The  extent 
of  that  benefit  he  still  considered  doubt- 
ful. There  bad  been  one  proposition 
mooted  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Lime- 
ricic,  which  would  render  it  impossible  for 
him  to  consent  to  this  committee — namely, 
the  proposal  to  consider  the  question, 
whether  out-door  relief  should  be  given  to 
the  poor  of  Ireland.  To  allow  a  question 
of  that  kind  to  be  considered  by  a  com- 
mittee, would  be  deputing  to  it  the  func- 
tions of  the  House  of  Commons.  An 
inquiry  embodying  a  greater  question  of 
policy,  or  a  more  dangerous  proposition, 
could  not  be  entertained.  He  was  quite 
confident,  from  the  present  condition  of 
Ireland,  that  to  give  the  right  of  out- 
door relief  to  the  able-bodied  poor  would 
be  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  landed  estates  of  Ireland; 
at  any  rate,  it  was  a  question  for  the 
House  to  consider.  Of  all  questions  to 
be  considered  by  a  select  committee,  this 
was  one  of  the  last.  He  would  only  just 
mention,  in  passing,  that  the  small  num- 
ber of  Irish  Members  who  supported  this 
committee  held  very  difTereni  opinions. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Mallow  thought  the 
diet  of  the  workhouses  too  good ;  the  hon. 
Member  who  brought  forward  this  motion 
talked  of  the  extreme  hardship  of  the  diet. 
According  to  him,  on  some  Christmas-day, 
he  knew  not  whether  on  the  25th  of  Fe. 
bruary  or  the  25th  of  August — the  diet  of 
the  workhouses  was  the  extreme  of  want, 
whilst,  according  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Mallow,  it  was  the  extreme  of  luxury. 
He  gave  the  strongest  commendations  to 
the  private  character  and  public  conduct 
of  Mr.  Nicholli,  the  Poor-law  commis- 
sioner. It  had  t>een  said,  that  in  some 
instances  he  was  hard,  but  these  state- 
ments had  always  been  accompanied  by 
some  commendations  on  his  private  cha- 
racter. He  thought  him  an  honest  and 
conscientious  man,  and  that  he  had  gone 
to  Ireland  for  the  single  purpose  of  doing 
his  duty.  Mr.  Nicholls  might  have  been 
betrayed  into  error,  but  he  begged  the 
House  to  consider  how  difficull  had  been 
his  position.  He  had  to  try  the  cxpcri- 
ment  of  building  simultaneously  1 30  work- 
houses in   Ireland.      His  "  misconduct" 


was  that  of  a  man  of  strict  hitagrityv  «fed 
his  misfortune  was  that  he  had  gifen  of- 
fence. Something  had  been  said  nboot 
the  inaccaracT  of  the  estimatet ;  bat  the 
estimate  for  building  eigbtj^  workbomcn 
had  been  applied  to  the  building  of  ISO, 
Mr.  Nicholls  had  had  to  saperintnnd  Ae 
erection  of  all  these  workhouses;  beniighl 
have  been  very  often  overreached  ;  lie 
believed  such  to  have  been  the  caae,  bat 
he  had  been  most  aoxioos  to  prevent  naj 
extravagance  or  fraud;  and  night  have 
been  an  erroneous  judge  where  anything 
was  done  amiss.  The  hon.  Member  for 
the  City  of  Londonderry  eompleinad  of 
the  delay  in  makine  some  retvme ;  it  wee 
the  wish  of  the  Government  to  furnish 
them.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  hii 
duty  to  resist  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Roscommon,  for  calling  Mr. 
I^wis  to  the  Bar  of  the  House  on  aocoant 
of  delay  in  making  the  retumiL  Thoee 
returns  should  be  laid  on  the  Table  with 
the  least  possible  delay.  In  the  present 
position  of  the  Poor-law  question  in  be* 
land,  the  concession  of  thia  oonmitlBe 
would  lead  to  the  most  seriooa  miioiider- 
standing  there.  It  would  be  reoeiynd  aa 
an  indication  that  the  GovcmnMat  in* 
tended  firmly  to  maintain  the  mirting 
law,  when  in  fact  the  Oovemment  had  wm 
such  intention.  The  Oovemment  ad« 
mitted  the  defects  of  the  law,  and  wne 
prepared  to  lay  on  the  TaUe  of  the 
House  a  bill  to  amend  then.  An  hsqaiiy 
into  the  past  errors  committed  in  bnildng 
workhouses,  was  not  to  be  weighed  in  the 
balance  against  the  evils  of  granting  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  Member.  He  ommI 
say,  as  to  inquiring  into  minnte  detnOs^ 
with  the  organised  resistance  establiehed 
in  Ireland  against  the  measare,  and  the 
assurances  of  the  hon.  Member  ibr  Roe* 
common,  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  40,000 
bayonets  would  not  uphold  the  Poor-law 
system,  —  above  all,  recollecting  that 
1,300,000/.  of  public  money  had  been 
advanced  for  the  building  of  these  woifc. 
houses,  and  must  be  paid,  he  for  one 
should  betray  his  duty  in  conaenting^ 
under  such  circumstances,  to  the  motion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Limerick.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Government  wonid  laj 
on  the  Table  of  the  House  a  measam  hi 
detail  meeting  all  the  difHcultiea,  and  re* 
mcdying  the  defects  of  the  existing  law, 

Mr.  Ross  said,  that  prior  to  the  last 
speech,  the  bearing  of  his  mind  had  been 
decidedly  in  favour  of  this  motien ;  bntp 
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mfter  the  dedaration  of  the  ri^t  bon. 

Baroaet,  that  before  Euter  a  bill  maid 
be  brought  in  to  remedy  the  defect!  in 
the  Iriah  Poor-lav,  he  fdt  bound  not  to 
go  alODg  with  hia  bon.  Piiend  and  nla- 
tive,  the  Member  f«  Liaierick.    For  kia 


VM 


a  part,  he  bad  never 
of  Poor-lawi  of  any  khtd.  and  be  men 
say,  that  he  tbongbt  tbe  LegislatDre  had 
Gomntilted  an  error  in  iDlrodnciiig  tbii 
law  into  Ireland ;  but  race  itwaaenacted, 
be  was  decidedk  in  fsTonr  of  maintaining 
its  principle,  ana  most  of  ita  details.  He 
would  not  limit  tbe  powers  of  the  commis- 
sioners,  and  as  to  tbe  principle  of  out- 
door relief,  he  considered  that  it  would  be 
fatal  to  the  system  In  admit  it;  and  he 
unhesitatingly  declared  that,  if  admitted, 
it  would  in  a  rery  short  time,  swallow  qp 
ihe  rental  of  Ireland. 

The  Honse  divided:— Ayes  93;  Noes 
108:— Majority  85. 


iMtoftlu  Atbs. 


Aichdall,  Capt. 
Barnard,  E.G. 
Blake,  Sir  V. 
Bodkin,  J.  J. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Browne,  hoo.  W. 
Crewlbnl,  W.  S. 
Dunoomba^T. 
Esmoude,  Sir  A. 
Field  en,  J. 
FeipiKH),  SirR.  A. 
Ferrand,  W.  B. 
Oore,  hon.  R. 


Hall,  Sir  B. 
HapiiltoD,  Lord  C. 
HaltoD,  CapU  V. 
JobaND,  Gen. 
MomSfD. 
Norren,  Sit  D.  J. 
0-Bmn,J. 
Plamridp,  Capl. 
Vivian,  boa.  CapL 
Yorke.  H.  R. 


List  of  the  Mosa. 


Acland,  SirT.  D. 
Acland,  T.  D. 
Acton,  Col. 
Adare,  Vbcl. 
Addtriey,  C..B. 
Anlrobus,  B. 
AikwriBht.  G. 
Arpittrong,  Sir  A. 
BariQfr,  bon.  W.  B. 
BarroQ,  Sir  11.  W. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Bernard,  Visct. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Bonhwick,  P. 
Boifield,  B. 
Broadler,  If. 
Brotberlon,  J. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Bruce,  C-  L.  C. 
BuUer,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Chetwode,  Sir  J. 
Clayton,  B.  R. 
Clerk,  Sir  C. 
Clin,  hoD.  R.  H. 


Colletl,  W.  R. 
Coote,  Sir  C.  H. 
Cony,  right  hon.  I 
Cripps,  w. 


IMakinKm,  P.  B. 
Dooglu,  Sir  C.  S. 
EbottLaid 

Bscott,B. 
Rowtr,  SirJ. 
G]aditone,rtJia.W.B. 
Glyniie,5lrS.  R. 
Gordon,  bon.  Capl. 
Gon,  M. 
6ora,  W.  R.  O. 
Goolbnra,  rt.  hn.  H. 
OrabaiB,  n.ha.Sir  J. 
Gre«nali,F. 
Greene,  T. 
Gregory,  W.  H, 
Grimslon,  ViicL 
tirogu,E. 
Hanmer,  Sir  3. 
llsiaMl^^t.  hBvfltn* 


Henlay,  J.  W. 
Hepbwn,SirT.  B. 
Herbert,  hoo.  S. 
HodgM>B,B. 
Hope,  boo.  C. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Howard,  ^  S. 
HinMy,T. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jonei,  Capt. 
Ker,  D.  S. 

KDatehban,it.bn.8ir% 
LambtoB,  H. 
Legb,  G.  C. 
Lincoln,  Eail  of 
Lock  bait,  W. 
Lowtber,  J.  H. 
Mackenil^  W.  F. 
Haclesn,  D. 
Mahoo,  ITiid. 
MainwariM,  T. 
Hanners,  Card  J> 
Maribam,  Viscl. 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Maiterman,  J. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
aCevaell,  CapU 
MUei,  f.  W.8. 
Morgan,  O. 
Mundy.  B.  H. 
Nawiy,  VMd. 
NicboU,  right  hon.  J, 


Pahish  VsaTEiu.}  Sir  Jtka  WaUt 
moved  ftr  hnra  to  Mat  bi  t  htt  to 
amend  the  act  of  tbt  latud  fad  WOHoii 
4th.  e.  60,  far  the  better  nplktlMi  of 
vsatriee,  and  tbe  appaUtaaiit  of  JudiUq 


Norrejs,  und  ■' 

NorlUud,  Vlaeb 

Q'Biiaa,  A.  S. 

P»al.J. 

PBagle,A. 

Rice,B.B. 

Hasa,it.haa.Bir<l. 

BdBa,D.S. 

Roand,  J.      . 

Riubbro(dca.CeL 

Shaw,  ligblhoB.  F. 

Smitb,J.A.  . 

Smith,  rt.bn.T.B.C. 

SmoUet^A. 

Somenet,  Lord  O. 

Stanley,  Leed 

StanW^E. 

Smart.  W.V. 

StBan,H. 

Sotibn,hoa.  II.H. 

Tennesl,J.B. 

Thpnhil],0. 

Trdawny.J.S. 

Tndl(va,SirJ.    - 

WaU>,SirJ.B. 

Wewn,J.T. 

Wend^Iivd 

Y«ai«,J. 


Mr.  T.  Dmteimta  oli|wtad  to  Atiai, 
troduetkm  of  a  aieamra  ef  Uii>  natan 
without  any  esplanitioa  of  to  pratMoDt, 
and  moved  &tX  the  debate  be  adjoaiMd.' 

The  Hooae  dMdad;oatheqae«i0B  that 
the  debate  be  adjoatnad.— Ana  9  ^ '  'NoM 

&6:  Majority  47.    - 

Liit^titArn. 
Bonhwit^P.  Hosrii^D. 

arptheiHiuJ.  WaNM^JtT.      -*- ^ 

Crawfiwd,  W.  S.  Tedu,  H.  B. 

11aUM.l.  -r-»_.;_ 

Fertand,  W.  B. 
Johnson,  Oen, 

Liu  Hjrikt  Horn. 

Acland.  tirT.D.  anmlmin, 

Adaiid,T.Xk  BraMkCTLO..- 

Aalaa,OaL  BdtotMtJ.T.  ■ 

Aalnha«,E.  CM^Mrfl 

ArebdalUC^H.  '  ^ 

AifcwdiJCK 
HariobB-B. 

hmSlik.hm*0.  '  

Bdd«co»B.O.  BKLaid 


§SS?S^' 
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Flower,  Sir  J. 
Fremantle,  Sir  T. 
Gaskelly  J.  Milnes 
Gladstone,rt  bn.W.E. 
GordoDy  hoD.  Capt. 
Gore,  W.  R.  O. 


Mainwaring,  T. 
Marsham,  Visct. 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Masterman,  J. 
Maxwell,  boo.  J.  P. 
Morgan,  O. 
Nicholl,  ft,  hn.  J. 


Goulburn,rt.  bon.  H. 

Grabam,  rt  bn.  Sir  J.  Nortbland,  Visct. 

Greene,  T.  Peel,  J. 

Grogan,  £.  Pringle,  A. 

Hardinge, rt.  bu.  Sir H.  Rushbrooke,  Col. 


Henley,  J.  W. 
Herbert,  bon.  S, 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Legb,  G.  C. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lockbart,  W. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Af  aclean,  D. 


Smitb,rl.  bn.T.B.C. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stuart,  H, 
Sutton,  bon.  H.  M. 
Tennent,  J.  £. 
Young,  J. 

TELLERS. 


Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Cripps,  W. 

On  the  original  question  being  again 
put, 

Mr.  T.  Duncomhe  moved  that  the 
House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  House  again  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion that  the  House  do  adjourn  : — Ayes 
7  :  Noes  58  ;  Majority  51. 

On  the  original  question  being  again 
pur, 

Mr.  T,  Buncombe  moved,  that  the  de- 
bate be  adjourned. 

Lord  Stanley  said,  that  his  hon.  Friend 
who  had  more  than  once  postponed  the 
bill,  was  quite  willing  to  explain  the  bill ; 
but  if,  at  that  late  period  of  the  evening, 
hon.  Members  would  insist  on  the  ad- 
journment, he  would  recommend  his  hon. 
Friend  to  postpone  the  bill. 

Sir  /•  Walsh  would  consent  to  with- 
draw his  motion. 

A  mendment  and  motion  both  withdrawn . 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past  one. 

HOUSE  OF   LORDS, 
Friday,  March  U,  1843. 

Miwi7TBfl.J  New  Mkmiuir  Sworm.— Lord  Bcrwidc,  on 
the  Death  of  hU  Brother. 

BiLLH.    PuA/ic.— !■■  Coiuolidatal  Fund;  Coait of  AiKca; 
Transfer  of  Freehold  I^mdi. 
S>-   Mutiny;  Marine  Mutiny. 
3*-  and  pwed :— 4]oroner't  Inquctti. 
PHwi^.— 1*-  Oxford  Railway. 
3*    Hull  and  Selby  Railway, 
/t^yporttftf.— Warwidi  and  Leamington  Railway. 
3'     and    paned :  — Littleton    indoaure;     Nottingham 
Lighting ;  Cambrian  Iron  and  Sjielter  Company. 

PRTiTums  PHKaaifTBD.  By  Ix)rd  Cottcnham,  from  Co- 
ventry, Northampton,  and  Birmingham,  for  the  Kcpml 
of  the  Bankruptcy  I<aw  Amendment  Act.— By  Uml 
Brougham,  tmax  Stourbridge,  Amt  Relief.— By  l,nrd  Re- 
dctdale.  fhm  Wigan,  for  the  Bitter  <)Uieryanre  of  the 
.^abbath.— By  Viioount  SHangford.  from  Aahford  (Kent), 
for  the  Repeal  of  Uie  Boer  Act.— From  Jamca  Hjughton. 


of  Dublin,  for  the  Repcd  of  As  Bf/Uk  .....^ 
Wigan,  for  Extending  portioiia  of  aeMMNHttVi 


Conveyance  or  PeopbrttO  I^"* 
Campbell  presented  a  bill  to  alter  the  hv 
upon  the  subject  of  the  oonTeranoeof 
hold  property ;  and  he  hoped  it  would  i 
with  the  approbation  of  their  LordeUpt, 
as  he  believed  it  would  canie  »  gieet  pah. 
lie  benefit.    The  object  of  his  hill  -wm  to 
obviate  the  enormouB  expense  whidi  was 
now  incurred  in  the  conveyance  of  fres. 
hold  estates.     Perhaps  the  most  •^Bmi*— 1 
course  for  accomplishing  his  object,  wosid 
be  to  establish  a  general  registry  Ihi  <faiA 
That  system  existed  in  almost  etery  cuua. 
try  in  Europe  but  England  $  and  he  be- 
lieved, that   no  country  which  had  oaee 
tried  the  experiment  had  repented  of  h. 
But  there  existed  in  England  so  afawg  a 
feeling  against  the  system  of  legistnMBi 
that  he  could  not  at  present  veotuie  to 
bring  forward  any  such  proposal.     The 
bill  he  now  proposed  to  submit  to  their 
Lordships,  he  trusted  would  be  fiLrourahly 
received  by  them  -,  it  was  a  bill  pieacrih- 
ing  a  very  short,  a  very  efiectnajTa  voiy 
sure,  and  a  very  safe  form  in  the  coofey- 
ance  of  freehold  property  from  vendor  Id 
purchaser.    In  ancient  times,  deeds  ftr 
this  purpose  were  extremely  short    ThsR 
was  a  deed  of  feoffment  which,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  Ist,  did  not  consist  of  a 
document  longer  than  the  small  piece  of 
parchment  which  he  then  held  in  his  hand 
(about  the  size  of  a  bank  note).     TUs 
small  deed  would  convey  property  of  the 
largest    amount.      There   then    followed 
what  was  called  **  livery  of  seisin,"  and 
that  constituted  a  perfect  and  eflbetnal 
conveyance,  and  particular  words  hwSwg 
then  held  to  have  a  particular  eflbct  hy 
way  of  covenants,  rendered  the  prolixity 
of  subsequent  ages  wholly  useless.     Bat 
he  supposed  the  lawyers  of  later  times 
thougFit  this  form  of  conveyance  was  too 
short,  simple,  and  cheap,  and   therefatn 
they  resorted  to  another  form  of  convey. 
ance,  called  a  '*  lease  and  release."  Theee 
consisted  of  two  deeds:  the  lease  was  a 
deed  of  rather  considerable  length  ;  it  was 
technically  called  a  lease,  or  bargain  and 
sale  for  a  year,  and  it  was  supposed  to 
iMissess  some  mystical  virtue  by  which  the 
legal  r>06se8sion  of  the  property  was 

in   the   lessee,  reserving  to  the  li 

reversionary  interest  which  he  oouU  _ 
lease  to  the  party  in  possession,  withMt 
the  actii«>  *■       r  of  seisin.    This  rIohs 
recitef'  of  the  party  oonscyiaf 
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the  property^  and  almost  from  the  time  of 
Richard  2nd,  it  enumerated  the  paroeb 
(or  premises^  the  land  and  houses  con- 
veyed) with  the  most  inconceivable  ver- 
bosity, and  contained  such  a  vast  number 
of  covenants*  that  the  deed  was  sometimes 
of  that  enormous  extent^  that  the  parch- 
ments were  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole 
of  the  property  conveyed.  [The  Lord 
Chancellor:  In  value  or  extent?]  In 
surface.  fThe  Lord  Chancellor:  Then 
they  would  cover  a  hide  of  land.!  The 
object  of  the  bill  was  to  remedy  this  evil, 
which  was  a  very  serious  one;  and  he 
proposed  to  do  so  by  having  a  short  form,  to 
which,  by  act  of  Parliament,  a  certain 
effect  should  be  ascribed.  The  deed  he 
proposed  would  be  as  short  as  that  used 
m  the  reign  of  Edward  1st.  It  was  in  a 
tabular  form,  containing  the  names  of  the 
grantor,  the  grantee,  the  parcels  that 
were  to  be  conveyed,  and  the  consideration 
for  the  conveyance.  That  was  all ;  and 
by  the  bill  he  had  the  honour  to  propose, 
that  short  deed  would  have  all  the  effect 
of  a  lease  and  release.  The  bill  would 
give  to  certain  words  a  certain  effect.  He 
would  just  give  a  sinele  specimen  of  the 
verbosity  which  would  be  obviated  by  the 
bill.  According  to  the  present  form  of 
conveyance,  when  a  man  had  to  convey  a 
piece  of  ground,  after  stating  that  he  con- 
veyed a  piece  of  land,  the  d^  went  on  in 
this  manner :— - 

<<  Together  with  all  and  singular  houses, 
outhouses,  edifices,  buildings,  bams,  dove- 
cotes, stables,  yards,  gardens,  orchards,  ways, 
paths,  passages,  waters,  watercourses,  timber 
and  other  trees,  woods,  underwoods,  and  the 
ground  and  soil  thereof,  feedings,  commons, 
commons  of  pasture  and  turbary,  aud  other 
commonable  rights,  hedges,  ditches,  fences, 
mounds,  bounds,  liberties,  privileges,  proftti, 
commodities,  advantages,  and  appurtenances 
whatsoever,  to  the  said  messuages  hereby  re- 
leased, or  to  any  of  them,  or  any  part  thereof, 
now  or  at  any  time  heretofore  belonging  or 
appertaining,  or  deemed,  taken,  used,  occu* 
pied,  possessed,  and  enjoyed,  as  part  parcel, 
or  member  thereof,  or  of  any  of  them  respec- 
tively, or  howsoever  otherwise,  the  same  mes- 
suages now  are,  or  heretofore  were  tenanted, 
called,  known,  or  described,  situated,  luring, 
being  abutted,  bounded,  divided,  or  distin* 
ffuished." 


Now,  by  the  bill  he  proposed  to  their 
Lordships,  it  was  provided,  that  when  the 
grantor  should  have  executed  the  form 
prescribed,  it  should  be  held  and  cooii. 
(lercd  to  inclose  all  houses,  outhouses,  and 
the  whole  of  those  things  that  were  eniu 

VOL.  LXVIL    {SK} 


merated  in  the  long  rigmarole  wUch  be 
had  just  read.  Then,  with  reguA  to  cove« 
nants,  his  noble  and  learned  Friends  were 
aware,  that  the  deed  of  release  at  present 
contained  covenants  for  title,  for  quiet  en- 
joyment, for  further  assurance,  and  various 
other  covenants  that  ran  to  a  most  enor- 
mous   length.      Now,    he    proposed   an 
enactment,  declaring  that  when  the  deed 
was  executed  according  to  the  form  pre- 
scribed, all    those  covenants   shoold   be 
considered  to  be  involved  in  it,  and  that 
the  purchaser  shodld  derive  all  the  benefit 
which  he  could  now  obtain  from  the  enor« 
mous  and  prolix  forms  at  present  used. 
He  was  not  aware,  that  any  objection 
could  be  made  to  his  bilL    He  believed, 
that  the   lawyers,  with    that   liberality 
which  belonged  to  them,  woold  highly 
approve  of  it.    If  the  stamp  duty  should 
be  a  matter  of  consideration,  it  would  be 
quite  competent  for  the  Chancdlor  of  the 
Exchequer,  when  the  bill  should  reach  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  insert  a  provision 
which  should  secnre  to  the  revenue  the 
same  amount  of  duty  as  now— by  sobsti- 
tuting  an  additional  ad  valorem  dfaty  for 
the  tax  which  was  now  pud  for  the  mere  use 
of  words.    To  any  sucn  danse,  he  for  one 
should  not  object.    Bat  while  the  anumnt 
of  stamp  dnty  would  tJiua  be  the  same,  an 
enormous  saving  would  be  made  in  law- 
yers' expenses.     Probably  some  of  his 
noUe  Friends  mi^t  object  to  it,  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  the  introduction  of  a 
piece  of  improved  machinery,  by  whidi  » 
number   of  hands  would  be  displaced. 
There  might  certainly  be  in  the  fint  in- 
stance a  number  of  lawyers'  clerks  tamed 
out  of  employment,  bat  it  mAt  give  them 
some  coDsolatioo  to  know,  UM  owing  to 
the  great  reduction  of  expenses,  transac- 
tions of  this  land  woald  be  so  much  multi- 
plied, that  they  might  fiuriy  expect  to  be 
fully  compensated.    He  tnuted,  from  this 
explanation,  that  their  Lordaliipa  woold 

S've  the  bill  a  fovoanUe  coosidenition.  It 
yd  been  prepared  by  his  learned  l^riend, 
Mr.  James  SiewtiH,  and  it  liad  been  ap- 
proved of  by  many  other  eminent  ooovey- 
ancers.  He  would  on  thb  occasion  neielf 
move  that  the  bill  be  read  a  first  tisM, 
and,  b  order  to  give  ample  tfane  tut  its 
doe  consjderation,  he  vootl  net  mow  the 
second  reading  until  after  Saste. 

Bill  read  a  first  tine. 

Adjoumed. 


WMMMiPIMIM' 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Friday,  March  24,  1843. 

MiNCTxa.]    Bills.    PmMIc^S*'    FacCoricf  i  Slave  Trade 
Abolition  (Bolivia)  i  Slave  Trade  Abolition  (Uruguay) ; 
Slave  Tnde  Sapprotion  (Texai). 
HcfwrM.— Turnpike  Roads. 
3"'  and  paised:— DQgi;  Indemnity. 
PriiNi/tf.— 1*-     Argyleihirc   Roads;    BelDtft   Harbour; 
I^eamington  Priors  Improfvanent  and  Market ;  Spalding 
and  Deeping  Roads;  Lough  Foyle  Drainage;  Ijignn  Na- 
vigation;  Aerial  Transit  Company;    Clerkcnwell   Im. 
provement;  Players  of  Interludes ;  Patent  Wood  Cutting 
Company;  Great  North  of  England  Railway. 
f-  Earl  of  Lrioester's  F^state;  Birraingbam  and  Gknicca- 
ter  Railway ;  Great  Bromley  Inclosure ;  Norland  Estate 
Improvement ;  Charlwood  Indosure. 
Reported, — Grafton  Indosure;  Chepstow  Water;  Shef- 
field, Ashton-under^Lync*  and  Mandiester  Railway ;  Im- 
perial Continental  Gas;  Berkot  and  Oxford  Navigation; 
Lady  Fleetwood's   Naturaliiatlon ;    Samwdl*!    Name; 
Bolton  Gas;  Ipswidi  Docks. 

PiTiTioNa  PaaasifTaD.  By  Means.  Tancrcd,  Strutt,  G. 
Knight,  Soott,  F.  Baring,  G.  W.  Wood,  Aldam,  Cobden, 
C.  Wood,  11.  Lambton,  M.  Gibson,  Stansfldd,  Ewart, 
Hindley,  and  Lord  John  Russell,  fh>m  Milsted,  Banbury 
(two),  Wareham,  Derby  (three),  Radford  Union,  lUha- 
oombe  (two),  Kendal  (two).  Chairman  of  the  Newcastle 
and  Gateshead  Religious  Freedom  Society,  York,  Man- 
diester (five),  Portsmouth,  llalifhx  (dcvcn),  Wcstmor* 
land,  Stodcport,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Pro- 
testant ifocicty  for  the  Protection  of  Religious  Liberty, 
Huddcnfldd  (dght),  Walsall  (two).  Pen  y-bryn,  Llan- 
gollen, Diss,  GlaiKyr-avan  Llangollen,  Lindley  (two); 
Leeds,  Ciiairman  of  the  Wesleyan  Committee,  Norwidi 
(two),  Loek  (three),  SU>kc  Holy  Cross,  West  Bromwidi 
(four),  Gloucester,  Great  Bridge,  Protestant  Dissenters  of 
the  three  denomhiatians,  Presbyterian,  Independent,  and 
Baptist,  in  and  wltliin  twelve  miles  of  London,  Lowestoft, 
Secretary  of  the  Bi^^^  Union,  OfBeers  and  Members  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Sunday  Sdiool  Unkm,  Chairman 
of  a  Meeting  of  Proteabmt  Dissenten  of  Uverpot^.  and 
Sittingboume«  against  the  Eduoatioiial  Clauses  of  the 
Factory  BilL — By  Lord  Ashley,  fhrni  Lancashire  for 
Introductkm  of  a  Labour-lhniting  clause  fai  the  Fac- 
tories BilL  >-  By  Sir  J.  Walsh,  ftom  Radnor,  against 
the  Ecdosiastieal  Courts  BilL— By  Mr.  Cowper,  from 
Ware,  against  the  Inooroe-taz.  —  By  Mr.  Brotherton, 
and  Mr.  Philips,  firom  Manchester,  Great  Yarmouth, 
Jcdbwfh,  Ancrum,  ClcrksBwdl»  and  Padlhain,  (M), 
for  tlie  Total  and  Immediate  Repeal  of  the  Corn- 
laws.  —  By  Mr.  Strutt,  from  Derby,  against  the 
Health  of  Towns  BIIL— By  Mr.  8.  Crawford,  from  Drom, 
Borrisokane,  Loughmore,  Newport,  Lower  Ormood, 
Knockavilla,  and  Dooeskeigh,  for  Altering  the  Law  ro> 
Uting  to  Landlord  and  Tenant  in  Ireland.— By  Mr.  T. 
Duneombe,  ftom  Individuals  in  the  Maaufoctnring  IHs. 
triets,  complaining  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Magistracy 
during  the  late  Disturbances.— From  Sutton  Coldfield, 
in  fkvour  of  the  Dogs  BilL — From  Maldon,  against  por- 
tkms  of  the  American  Treaty.  —  From  Wigan,  for  the 
Better  Ofaservanea  of  the  Lord^  Day,  and  for  Extending 
portions  of  the  Metropolitan  Polioe  Act  to  (knmtry 
Districts.-— From  Dover,  for  Rating  Owners  instead  of 
Ooeuplcn  of  Small  TencmcBts. — Fmm  llsntfynyn.  Stoke, 
Dyflfryn  Clwyd,  Framlaad,  and  East  Goseot«,  against 
the  Union  of  the  Sees  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor.— From 
Chichester,  to  exempt  Literary,  &c.  Institutions,  from 
Rates  nd  Taxes. 

Factories — Enr cation.]  Sir  J.  Gra^ 
ham  moved  the  Onicr  of  the  Daj  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  Factories  Bill. 

Mr.  S,  W'orilnf  wishe<],  before  the  House 
}>rm'e<Mled  t<»  t!ie  debate  upon  this  measure, 
to  Riake  a  few  olKurvat  ions  ii|>on  the  course 


{COMMONS} 


suming  that  the  motioa  of  the 

her  for  Wigan  (Mr.  Ewart)  mmld  ka 

mt J         a1._       J» • U       ■-_       —         • 


gatired,  the  discuiHoii  vould  t»  wmUk 
directed  to  that  portion  of  th»  hBlwktf 
related  to  the  establiAmoBt  of  a  nfHon  tf 
education  for  children  in  fnrtniiqi  "^ 
was,  howerer,  another  part  of  tlM 

which  was  so  important,  tlMt-kn  ^, 

hendcd  it  would  be  admitted  tlwt  it^Wi 
desirable  that  it  should  undergo  a  aoMpla 
and  full  discussion.  What  lie  allweile 
was,  the  time  to  be  preecribed  bj  tUa  Ul 
for  the  labour  of  thooe  who  wove  hilVMi 
tlic  ages  of  thirteen  and  eigfateea.  Be 
might  be  told,  that  he  eouU  take  ibb  A* 
cuBsion  in  committee,  but  tiMv  aeoli  ait 
there  raise  so  general  a  discoama  aaajMt 
be  wished  as  to  the  houra.    WiMiiiJbe 


right  lion.  Baronet  had  propoied  te IBip 
the  blank  with  twdvo  hoan^  bin  ailS 
Friend,  the  Member  for  Donetalifae  kal 
aoDounced  his  intention  of  jirnpiaiig 
the  hours  sliould  be  limiteoto  teoL 

understood/    that  any  hon.    

competent  to  introdooe  another 
ment  in   case  the  first  motion 
tivcd ;  but  if  the  fir^t  motion 
DO  other  proposals  oould  be  ii  . 

He  believed,  there  were  manjr  hoa. 

bcrs  who  were  anaioua  to  expaoM  thrfl 
opinions  upon  this  subject!  aadT 
it  was  most  desirable  that  those 
should  have  an  opportunity  o^ea 
strictcd  and  unfettered  disouasiea  ea  dl 
these  proposals.  His  object  was  to  ii 
these  considerations  upon  the 
to  suggest  what  woula  be  the  n 
nient  course  to  pursue,  which  was  dA^ 
that  before  the  subject  of  educatioa 
entered  upon,  there  should  be  aa 
standing  on  the  part  of  the  Hi 
right  hon.  Baronet,  that  beiNe  the 

left  the  Chair,  and  befors  dwj  wi 

committee,  thej  would  be  allowei  aa 
opportunity  to  discuss  those  pointi  of  At 
bill  touching  the  time  which  yoOBig  yafw 
sons  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  jaeia  e^ 
age  should  be  allowed  to  worL 

Sir  Jamet  Graham   assomd  Me 
Friend  that  to  any  recomn 
should  come  from  him,  he  vouM  hi 
posed  to  yield ;  but  his  ezperiea 
House  had  convinced  him  that  a 
herence  to  the  forms  of  the  Hi 
upon   the  whole,    the  most 
They  were   to  discuss  thii 
principles  of  the  bill,  which 
First :  Wliellier  there  should  he 

., UtiiNi  in  the  lioum  of  labour  of  ^ 

it  would  l>e  most  ex |K'd lent  to  adopt.     As- 1  Si-ooiidly  :    Whetlier  there  ahoaU  km  O 
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limitation  of  tha  time  and  boan  of  mrk 
of  young  peraonB  (  apd  Thifdif:  Whetlw 
that  education,  wbicb,  under  the  lair,  u 
ft  now  stoo4,  waa  comfulaarj,  ahooU  be 
taiei  ^  the  atate  and  andor  tbe  control 
of  tbo  PriFf  council.  Tha  qnestioo  raiaed 
by  hiB  noble  Friend  was  a  matter  of  detail, 
and  he  had  statad  truly  that  the  queation 
of  limitation  of  the  hours  of  lubour  wmM 
uriae  very  eorlv  in  tlie  bill.  It  waa  hia 
intention  to  Gil  up  the  blank  with  tlie 
word  tvolve.  Hid  noble  Friend,  the 
Member  for  Donetohire,  intended  to  more 
that  the  word  ten  be  wibitituted.  A<xord. 
ing  to  the  forma  <rf  the  Houw  the  queation 
of  the  longer  time  would  be  put  fint,  and 
if  that  vcrc  carried,  no  shorter  time  could 
be  propoeed ;  but  if  bii  bon.  Friend  wen 
dinatiified  with  that  deciaion  it  was  per* 
fectl^  i^ien  to  hia  bon.  Friend,  on  the  i»t 
ceptun  of  the  report,  to  move  that  any 
other  number  be  uibBtltntad.  Tbie  would 
be  the  ordinary  course,  and  it  was  the  beat. 
As  at  present  advised,  he  oonld  not  con< 
BBDttoaay  lesser  period  thantwelrehourai 
but  when  the  bill  came  out  of  committee, 
any  hon.  Member  who  was  diantis6sd 
with  it,  oould  rota  against  it. 

Mr.  Tjfibauchare  nte  to  aak  what  wan 
the  intealions  of  the  Gorernment  as  to  tha 
future  progrets  of  this  bill  ^  He  waa  jMt 
one  who  would  complain  that  tlM  Gwanw 
ntent  were  asking  for  niij  iindiinindnljium 
from  the  House,  when  thev  ealW  on  it  to 
agree  to  the  second  raadiog  of  (Ma  UU, 
lie  tltou^t  tha  piodplea  w  tba  IhIIi  *• 
stated  1^  the  right  hon,  Baronet,  wann  ao 
broad  and  tlistinct  that  theHouaswwaa 
well  prepared  to  agree  to 
il  would  be  at  a  future  time.  Still,  Iw 
couLI  not  but  feel  that  this  waa  ■  bill  of 
which  the  details  were  of  tha  utaoat  im- 
portance :  and  it  was  due  not  onlf  to  tbe 
Mombera  of  that  House,  but  to  the 
stJtueocica  of  bon.  Membtn,  tliat  tbe 
country  should  hava  fuU  ofipcrtunitr  of 
ilificussii^  these  important  detaili^  wbldi, 
indeed,  involved  prindolai  in  tbamaelras. 
His  object  was  to  aak  (be  right  boo,  Ba. 
lunet,  or  rather  U>  espnas  a  oopa  tbit  h« 
would  gircample  time,  if  the  House  agtaad 
to  the  second  reading,  to  conaider  of  tha 
details  of  the  measure  before  going  into 
committee.  He  trusted  tbe  rigbt  bon. 
Baronet,  would  not  cUect  to  atat^  wbat 
the  intentioDB  of  the  Gommnient  mn. 
with  respect  to  tbe  consideration  of  the  bill 
iu  committee. 

Sir   Jamn  Graham  aaid,  that  notbii 
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ban.  Gratlaqun,  Bod  be  wta  ezbMnelT 
glad  that  tba  tif^t  ban.  Gentleman  bad 

S'ven  him  an  opportunity  irfttatlag  to  the 
ouae  what  were  tha  news.takqt  by  Iw 
M^ieatya  Corenment  with  lopect  to  Ala 
bill.  He  tboni^t  it  wh  moat  important 
th^  tbe  oinnton  of  tbe  Rouse  tbnjd  W 
tahM  on  the  principle  of  the  biOf  At  tfa* 
lame  time  be  cpuld  not  dinemUe  from 
himself  that  the  detglla  were,  if  i 
more  important  tlwn  tiie  principlo.  , 
be  objected  deddadly  to  diriaing  tha  1^ 
into  twoparta,  for  tbe  purpose  of  diaoaatfng 
='■  principle  t  attU  ha  tbouriit  tint  oegne 
light  be  adofUnd  witb  adranttge  vfita 


was  more  fair  tban  the  questsM  of 


notlung 
tbari^ 


the  Inll  WM  in  ammitteik  If  the  Bam 
affirmed  tlta  aecpgd  laHltng  ttM^t.  wlmt 
he  abould  prqMMB  WM  thdt  tbaf  MoaU  o 
into  committfle  liofeve  flistar  npoa  ton 
manufiietnring  dansea  in  tbe  bdl,  ai4 
wbra  they  GUM  to  dM  datuea  with  nspnt 
to  educatioo,  ha  dioulit  pmpoae  to  pMtpooa 
tbe  further  cowidamtinn  «t  tboae  rlanM 
iintil  after  Easter,  tbwu  WTConSdoMf 
though  faa  night  nnhi|^f  dnin  Urn- 
self,  that  the  men  tbeae  rlanni  peas  eon* 
sidered— tk9  man  dolibmtdjr  tli^ 
weighed— tbe  non  daeplr  wmU  tb«n 
be  coDTiBoad  tbat  tln^  M  bewi  fit  ..„ 
with  igvputialitjr,  and  ^tb  »  rfair  to  tbf 
bea^oftbepaopla.  Bn  Adh  amoinw 
with  the  right  M.  OHrtlam  Hm  tim 


ought  to  be  nfao  toamj 

had  iPMd^  «rtlw  intrMhw  «f  At  G , 

hon,  Meqbir  fiw  Dwwfw  wt  ta  mmp 
hip  motiw  finr  poatpmii^  Ae  whein  Mt 
Ur.  Huaw  wished  to  «sk  tlw  fUit  Iwk 
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GeDtbous  «  fOMtim)  with  iwA  (»  A» 
priiidiib  <j(  tb  Ml,  b  (In  Jot  iln 
tewUniwtociTifiimtuni its 


voqU  k  iacnmi  W  the 


if  the   rates  were   raised  fruui  . 
classes  uf  tlie  commiiiiity ;  and  uuly  a  imt* 

1  wiiK  to  have-  the  inBaagemcut.    If  g' 
licular  class  of  persons  raised  ainaDgi^ 

tlicinsctres  a  sum  of  money  for  the  promOr. 
tiiJii  of  edui^atiun,  then  uodoubtedly  tluwf 
[lereOHB  liad  a  right  to  the  uianagemeut  <^ 
tlio  plan  ;  but  if  it  diaseuter  was  taxed  bf 
the  tunport  of  a  school,  and  tlieu  was  pro. 
cluJciI  from  Iiuring  a  ruice  in  tbe  manug^ 
ment  uf  thai  mJicmiI,  kucIi  n  )>ill  wax  m"air 
fiwlly  unjust,  and  the  right  hon.  Uaroutt 

2  2  2 
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would  find  that,  such  a  plan  would  give  rise 
to  the  same  sort  of  discontent,  as  the  impo- 
sition of  church-rates.  He  objected  en- 
tirely to  the  principle  which  appointed 
members  of  the  church  as  the  sole  directors. 
He  was  desirous  that  the  second  reading 
should  pass  unanimously,  but  there  would 
be  difficulties  in  the  way  of  that  unless 
some  alteration  were  made  in  the  proposed 
system  of  management. 

Sir  James  Graham  asked  the  assent  of 
the  House  to  the  second  reading,  with  the 
utmost  latitude  as  to  the  decision  after- 
wards, who  should  be  the  governing  body. 
If,  upon  the  whole,  the  House  should  be  of 
opinion  that,  the  time  had  arrived  when 
the  children  in  factories  should  have  natio- 
nal aid  for  their  education,  the  House 
would  decide  that  which  was  the  great 
principle  of  the  bill.  He  understood  the 
lion.  Gentleman's  objection  to  be  confined 
solely  to  the  proposed  system  of  manage- 
ment. Now,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  constitution  of  the  local  boards  was  a 
matter  of  immense  importance,  and  deserv- 
ing of  serious  consideration,  but  still  it 
was  only  a  matter  of  detail,  and  no  gentle- 
man, by  voting  for  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill,  would  be  precluded  from  entering 
into  the  present  discussion  on  any  one  of 
those  clauses,  and  opposing  the  whole  of 
them,  if  he  thought  proper.  He  could 
not  conceive  that  any  Member,  bv  con- 
senting to  the  second  reading  of  the  bill, 
would  fetter  himself  in  the  least  from  en- 
tering into  the  fullest  discussion  in  every 
part  of  its  details,  and  if,  after  the  bill 
should  have  passed  through  rommittee, 
any  hon.  Member  should  feel  dissatisfiecl 
with  the  details,  it  would  be  perfectly  open 
to  the  hon.  Member  so  objecting  to  vote 
against  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  ask  whether  it 
were  the  intention  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, to  bring  in  a  bill,  to  promote  educa- 
tion among  the  other  classes  of  the  com- 
munity }  It  would  be  recollected  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  after  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Ashley),  stated  that  her 
Majesty's  Government  were  prepared  to 
give  effect  to  the  object  which  the  noble 
Lord  had  in  view.  The  object  of  the 
noble  Lord  was  not  limited  to  factories,  it 
extended  to  education  in  general ;  and  as 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  stated,  that 
her  Majesty's  Government  were  prepared 
to  carry  out  the  object  of  the  noble  ]x)rd, 
he  wished  to  ask  whether  they  intended 
to  introduce  any  other  bill  to  provide  for 
the  general  education  of  any  utncr  classes. 


Sir  Jamei  Graham  said  the  boB.  Gca- 
tleman  had  failed  to  lemember  Ytry  aoco^ 
rately  what  passed  upoo  the  oeciaop  to 
which  he  had  alluded.  What  he  had 
stated  was,  that  the  GroTemnieDt  oonteHi- 
plated  the  introduction  of  a  meuiire  to 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  BOl 
to  two  classes  of  children.  The  Factofj 
Act  had  been  brought  into  opentMNi 
among  four  large  classes  of  mannnctnre^ 
the  woollen,  the  cotton,  the  silk*  and  the 
flax  manufactures.  He  had  said  that  the 
Government  also  contemplated  the  intio- 
duction  of  another  measure  to  esteod  the 
oi>eration  of  the  Factory  Bill  to  tipo  other 
classes  of  children,  those  employed  in  dw 
manufacture  of  lace,  and  id  the  print 
works.  He  then  went  od  to  8tate»  on  the 
part  of  her  Majesty's  Gofenunent,  that 
they  intended  to  introduce  a  meaanre  wkk 
respect  to  pauper  children  in  workhouoBBi 
unaer  certain  restrictions  with  rMud  ta 
locality ;  in  point  of  &cty  oonSning  the 
operation  of  the  bill  to  large  cities.  Sa 
far,  however,  from  the  Government  in« 
tending  to  deal  with  the  education  of  the 
great  body  of  the  workioff  rlswcSj  withent 
local  distinction,  he  stated  on  that< 
what  was  still  his  opinion,  that 

measure  would  be  a  sienal  failnre,  

that  the  only  chance  of  sucoeaai  in  anf 
measure  whidh  might  be  adopted,  wmdi 
consist  in  its  operation  being  confinadt  as 
he  had  stated,  to  the  large  rlassca  of  the 
community.  He  was  ouite  sure  tbst  he 
had  accurately  stated  what  nnsard  on  the 
occasion  in  question,  and  that  he 
sented  the  present  views  of  the 
in  relation  to  that  subject  when  he 
that  they  were  not  prepared  to  iDtrodnaa 
any  other  measure  on  the  present  oceaaieni 

Mr.  C  fVood  was  sure  that  the  r^ht 
hon.  Baronet's  expression  as  to  the  c*Htdnft 
of  this  bill  would  be  received  gencnily 
with  great  satisfaction.  To  the  pfimiph 
involved  in  the  second  reading,  aa  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  stated  it,  hardly  nay 
one  would  object.  With  regard  to  the 
education  of  the  working  daases,  which 
WHS  to  l)e  compnlsorv,  being  aided  by  the 
state,  very  few  in  that  Houae  were  pro* 
pared  to  deny  the  propriety  of  that  plan. 
The  proceeding  suggested  to  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  of  postponing  the  detnOa  of 
those  clauses  till  after  Easter  waa 
adopted,  for  he  believed  that  it 
fiicilitate  the  carrying  of  proper  dni 
by  giving  time  for  discussioo.  Her  Hn* 
jesty's  Ciovernment  must  be  avara  that 
the  dissenting  body,  be  would  not  say 
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whether  rightly  or  wrongly^  were  excited 
in  consequence  of  their  appreheottoDS. 
From  some  statements  received  from 
them  he  believed  that  they  were  under 
some  misapprehension :  if  thb  were  so, 
time  would  remove  that  alarm,  and  they 
would  be  better  able  to  consider  these 
clauses  more  calmly  and  deliberately.  No 
one  was  more  anxious  for  a  general  system 
of  education  than  he  was.  That  there 
was  a  great  practical  difficulty  attending 
the  subject  no  person  would  deny,  and  he 
thought  it  could  be  only  overcome  b?  a 
determination  to  provide  some  system  that 
might  be  carried  into  effect  without  ex- 
citing objections  of  a  conscientious  nature. 
He  thought  it  would  be  unwise  at  that 
moment  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  these 
important  clauses.  By  delaying,  then,  till 
after  Easter,  representations  could  be  made 
upon  the  subject  to  the  Grovernment,  which 
would  hs^ve  more  force  in  inducing  them  to 
make  such  alterations  as  might  be  deemed 
necessary,  than  any  arguments  which  could 
at  that  time  be  used  in  that  House.  With 
this  understanding,  that  there  should  be 
full  power  to  discuss  every  part  of  the 
measure  in  committee,  he  for  one  was 
ready  to  agree  to  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Halves  was  not  disposed  to  look 
upon  the  bill  with  the  same  satisfaction  as 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Halifax.  He  agreed  to  a  certain  extent 
with  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite.  His 
hon.  Friend  stated  that  it  was  intended  by 
the  bill,  that  the  funds  of  the  nation  should 
be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  certain  parties 
in  the  factory  districts ;  but  he  could  not 
overlook  an  important  portion  of  the  billy 
which  placed  the  education  of  the  people 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  Churdi.  To 
that,  as  a  principle,  he  intended  to  give 
his  utmost  opposition.  If  the  second  read- 
ing of  this  bill  were  taken  Uiat  night 
without  being  considered  as  any  compro- 
mise whatever  with  respect  to  the  educa* 
tion  clauses,  he  had  no  objection,  on  thoee 
terms,  to  consent  to  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill,  not  sanctioning  the  general  prin- 
ciple which  ran  through  thoee  clanaes. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  entertained  the 
hope,  that  the  delay  would  remove  the 
objections  to  the  education  clauses ;  but  be 
consented  to  the  second  reading  to  delay 
those  clauses,  because  he  believed  that  thie 
more  they  were  understood  the  more  vi- 
gorously they  would  be  opposed* 

Mr.  C.  Wood  ezplainea  that  the  great 


principle  of  the  biU  was,  that  the  edncatfon 
of  the  fiMtory  children  waa  to  be  aided  hj 
the  State— 4o  that  principle  of  the  bill, 
and  to  that  only  he  was  pepared  to  con- 
sent; further  he  would  not  allow  that  bii 
vote  should  go. 

Mr.  jEf.  £a«i6foR  having  presented  a  very 
important  petition  from  the  Wesleyane, 
wished  to  make  one  obaervatioo.  He  thought 
the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  Huronet » 
very  fair  and  reasonable  one.  He  had  had 
an  interview  that  morning  with  a  leading 
Wesleyan  to  whom  he  expressed  the  opin- 
ion, that  he  thought  if  the  Government 
would  consent  to  pot  off  all  these  educa- 
tional clauses  untu  after  Easter,  he  would 
attain  his  oliject  of  delay,  and  oog^t  to  be 
satisfied.  The  reply  of  the  Gentieouui  was, 
as  he  understood  it,  that  that  would  aatisAr 
him.  The  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  tallced 
of  this  bill  placing  the  people  and  Dissent, 
ers  at  the  feet  of  the  Chuich,  bat  snrely 
that  would  depend  on  the  educationml 
clauses,  especially  the  clause  with  regard 
to  the  comporition  of  the  board  of  tmsteei. 
All  this  might  be  altered  in  oommitteej 
so  as  to  satisfy  the  Wesleyana  in  whom  ke 
openly  professed  to  take- a  deep  interest. 

Mr.  SUmffidd  said,  that  the  bUl  had 
created  oonaiderable  consteroation  in  the 
manufacturing  district  whleh  he  npie- 
sented.  It  would  give  great  aatis&cdon 
if  more  time  were  ulowra,  and  he  hqied 
the  ridit  hon.  Baronet  moM  postpone  the 
whole  bill  till  alter  Easter. 

Mr.  Brotherton  thousht  that  the  parts 
of  the  bill  whkh  related  to  the  labour  of 
the  diildren  mig;ht  be  considered  now,  hot 
the  education  cuuues  might  be  postponed 
till  after  Easter ;  they  would  thai  be  con- 
sidered l^the  ooontry,  and  of  conroe  some 
mbdificatkm  might  be  expected. 

Mr.  EmaH  said,  that  the  object  of  hon. 
Members  on  his  side  of  the  Honse,  was  to 
give  time  for  matuie  consideration.  The 
ri^t  hon.  Baronet  said,  that  hf  aDowioff 
this  time,  the  jostiee  of  his  chases  woold 
be  most  strongly  felt»  .iriiilst  he  and  his 
frioids  thoo^t  that  the  mora  time  was 
given,  the  more  woold  the  justice  of  die 
opporition  be  admowledged.  He  condod- 
ed  from  what  the  ridit  hon.  Bsnmet  had 
said,  that  if  the  Btonse  assented  to  the 
seoond  rending  of  this  bill,  it  wonU  be 
perfectly  in  tWr  power,  when  in  esmndt- 

most  important  prindnle  of  the  ednqition 
danses,  namely,  howmr  Anfatoqredn- 
cation  ef  Ois  eonntiy  shnrii  bn 
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ftrnd  to  tlKt  habda  of  the  fihoreh.  H* 
undflntood  Uwt  this  diaetwiw  wm  to  be 
fuHj  opn  to  tbtin ;  ind  he  wu  periecttjr 
willing  t«  vitbdnv  hll  nHrtiaa,  ok  the 
aitttDgaKBt  that  tbey  sbwld  take  the 
discuBBion  od  soiog  into  committee,  or  oo 
tboae  dwwa  m  ootamlttee  to  which  ob- 
jactioo  waa  made. 

Mr.  M.  PkiHpi  ibsngbt  it  i  to 

dirida  tbe  UU  into  t«ro  ]        ,  wm 
ODanniuiiodtioiia  ha  had  n      ad  i 

flrat  alion  daOBBiiOB,  ba  i  a  laaea 
Utt  pn^niMf  of  that  ro  DOation.  h« 
did  aot  tajr  tbta  with  «  tail  vlow  of 
ofaatractifflg  tfaM  part  oi  tbb  wil  which  re- 
lated to  ^  workli^  of  the  futories.  Al- 
tlHMigh  hia  oppodtioo  wu  not  to  itioag  aa 
to  lead  hin  to  dtride  ^saiDat  the  aacoiid 
raadiiig,  wbflo  hh  hon.  Frieoda  thoiuht  it 
ihoUld  pUB,  fet  be  would  have  wuhed 
that  nora  tiua  had  been  given  to  the 
nperatin  portioo  of  the  peoph  to  lee  how 
tte  bill  would  affect  them,  for  they,  aod 
tliey  priDcipallj',  ought  to  be  oouauited. 
He  eiitertaiiiod  the  ittmBeit  objectioa  to 
the  eduoalioD  clauiea.  The  gteat  bodv  of 
diaientna  wImdi  ha  Hpreseated,  and  a 
great  portioD  rf  the  Catbotioa,  weia  <^>poa- 
'  '       '  '         [far  although  the 


religion  to  eecure  the  welfare  of  tbdr  chil- 
dren— under  theguiae,  therefore,  or^vi 
education  to  the  in^t  ^toiy  childn», 
they  were  raciuitlng  for  merobcn  of  the 
Church  of  EBgland.  Great  objection  to 
tbeae  dauaaa  waa  entertained  by  all  conid- 
entious  diMentera. 

Lord  Jokn  AwMtf  tbou^t  the  Houae 
would  be  fiilly  awarOi  after  the  declaratiMi 
of  the  right  bon,  Bamoet,  that  by  anaut- 
Ing  to  the  aaoond  roadibg  of  this  bill  thay 
were  only  conaenting  to  the  geaenl  prio- 
dple  of  the  bill.  ReierriDg  all  detaila 
fbr  coniideratnw  to  oooimitteei  he  for  one 
•aid,  that  placing  the  education  of  factory 
children  under  the  control  of  the  Friry 
Council  waa  a  principle  which  he  waa 
ready  to  affirni :  and  hou.  Memhera  would 
be  perfectly  conalstobt  in  afterwarda  alts- 
ing  that  or  any  other  part  in  oouauttea. 
The  hon>  Member  for  Dumfriea,  in  witb> 
drawing  hia  tnotion,  thought  that  the 
Houae  should  agree  to  the  aecond  raadii 
without  further  dlKUNiDO.  He  t 
think  it  would  be  for  the  public  ad 
tlMt  tbli  ooUiM  shouJd  be  adopteo. 


,leiDaa  had 

JJNaMcnten  or 

■J'Statod  tu  the 

a»d  he   though^   b1m>.   that    the 

I  iHW.  Geotlcmiui  who  inirodure*!  the 

ahwld   stale   his  reasons   why    tboe 

wwa  uAt  In  liis  upiniiHi,  soum)  oljjectiuaa, 

Aa       aatliG  objectioDs  find  rctuUcd  kta, 

they     ent  priociiKtlly  to  two  part*  of  the 

1      .     Ae  first  was,  that  it  was  au|ifMaHl 

IJ       br  the  cl^uMca  of  this  bill  the  educa- 

1   »  too  mucli,  if  out  entirely,  unikr 

toa  (     trol  iif  Die  cltrgy.     The  KConntl  ub- 

ion  nuseil  by   the   hon.   Mcmlwr  waa 

a   lential    upon     the    fir»t,    and     it 

xd  to  thia,  that  the  education  pn- 

p  lytbis  bill,  Ix-ins Church  dlucatioOi 

iera  from  tlio  Eittablishad  Chutd) 

w         m  Gailed  upon  to  gny  llu:  oxpeaaca 

erf         itainlog  a  eystciu  from  whiva  they 

IV      no  U'uefit.     He  had  ua   duub^ 

u  the  right  boo.  Baronel  could  mt 

oiapel  all  tlip  nbJGctioiis  raised  to  the  pro- 

poaed  phu,  yet  tliot  hu  could  nhew,  that  the 

appreheanous  of  the  hon.  Gcntlenun  vrvn 

not  warranted  by  the  provisions  of  tbr  bill. 

At  all  anuts,  he  thought  thai   it  woaU 

he  noat  desirable  that,  the  uhjwtioua  which 

it  was  iuteoded  to  raise  in  coniniittc«  slwuld 

be   DOW  abited,  in  onler  thitt  the  right 

I  iR»ct  uiiglit  be  prcparad  to  deier- 

nti        I  aoDio  line  of  conduct  in  refetence 

to  lu    i;  BJtd  in  order  also  that  hv  might 

iuo  what   should  go   fnrih    to  the 

1       1    sthc  reasons  on  which  the  Ovrem- 

nuuKled  tlii«  nieasure.     He  wa%  bt 

I       own  purt,  iiiiisl  anxious  tlut  tin*  UU 


wi'll  luiH  suliBfiicturtlr  ihruugh 
The  eri-aleiil  oiLdurtuaeitf 


bdr  ma** 
!o<mI}ub 
lb  alNiA 


the  o  intry,  The  K'^-alesI  oiL^urtuae'itf 
all  1  lid  be,  that  I'mliauteet  ahould  W 
p  in  aiich  a  Hituuticin  aa  to  hv  tiiuibla 

to  uo  aayiliiiig  lo  adfaucv  the  cauaa  of 
•do       on ;  but  scconil  ouly  to  thb  wosU 
be  toe  ladainily  retultiug  fpuni  thdr  n 
ing  a    ill  ihich  should  gin  riw  to  ft 

irf  rei  [tons   aiiimosily,  or  which  ^ 

[mduce  aentiiiiciiM  of  bitlcnwae  on  aodl  • 

■ulgact  aa  etliicniion.     Ho  liwMed  that  hf 

a  temperati!  ilisciisaion  of  the  princtplv 

and  the  d<-iuit:i  «f  the  pnwent  bitl.  tba 

Houae  would    be   eventually   euahled   lo 

adwrt    jch  a  ntcnsuru  aa  would  afliwd  jpnw 

ilfaction   Co    the    cuuMry,   and    aa 

I      iM  ead  to  a  general  aod  iiuprorcd  ay» 

of  odut-aiion. 

.  Hitu 

fi>r 
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115  clauses  which  it  conuined  involved 
principles  to  which  he  could  not  give  his 
assent ;  and,  above  all,  he  thought  that  the 
interests  of  the  Dissenters  were  not  suffi* 
ciently  considered.  In  the  neighbourhood 
in  which  he  lived  the  Dissenters  formed  a 
most  important  portion  of  society,  and  the 
condition  of  their  education  was  not  so 
miserable  as  had  been  described^  for  their 
Sundav  schools  and  scholars  were  more 
than  double  the  number  of  those  of  the 
Church.  The  bill  itself  involved  princi- 
ples various  in  their  nature,  but  of  ex- 
treme importance.  To  those  clauses  which 
gave  to  a  board  of  education  the  manage- 
ment of  the  new  system  he  had  the  most 
})06itive  objection. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  road. 

On  the  question  that  the  bill  be  read  a 
second  time, 

Mr.  Etvarl  said,  that  understanding 
from  the  noble  Lord  that  he  thought  it 
desirable  that  the  discussion  should  be 
taken  on  this  measure  now,  however  in- 
convenient that  course  was  to  himself,  he 
felt  unwilling  to  postpone  to  a  subsequent 
day  the  statement  of  his  objections  to  the 
bill.  The  number  and  the  importance  of 
the  petitions  which  had  been  presented 
upon  this  subject,  showed  the  interest 
which  was  taken  and  tlie  opinions  which 
were  entertained  amongst  dissenters  in 
reference  to  it.  He  begged  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Government  to  the  short 
})eriod  of  time  which  had  elapsed  since  this 
bill  had  been  before  the  House  •— barely 
three  weeks,  and  to  ask  whether,  in  the 
case  of  a  bill  so  important,  involving  prinr 
ciplcs  of  such  general  interest,  this  was 
deemed  a  sufficient  time  for  the  considenir 
tion  of  its  voluminous  details.  His  own 
views  led  him  to  wish  that  in  the  intro- 
ductiou  of  a  general  system  of  educatioD 
into  the  country,  caxe  would  have  been 
taken  to  exclud^  from  it  all  matters  of 
theological  discussion.  He  believed  that 
this  meaiiure  was  founded  upon  principles 
involving  theological  as  distinguluied  from 
mere  religious  education,  and  that  it  was 
likely  to  excite  sentiments  of  animosity 
amongst  the  community,  and  would  not 
advance  the  general  cause  of  edocatioo. 
The  dissenters  of  this  country  had  not 
been  idle  in  the  cause  of  educatioD.  He 
begged  to  refer  to  the  number  of  scbooli 
which  the  dissenting  body  had  established, 
and  to  express  a  regret  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  not  paid  some  mora 
respect  to  the  individual  opioioiis  of 
those  persons^  than  the  daweiof  thia  bili( 


appeared  to  indicate.  Fstitioiis  had  beett- 
presented  from  every  denomination  of  die* 
senters  on  this  question.  The  Wesleyom^ 
who  generally  leaned  with  a  kind  of  kin« 
dred  feeling  to  the  Church  of  England^ 
had  made  their  wishes  known  unfavourably 
to  this  bill,  and  indeed  he  hardly  knew  a 
sect  of  dissenters,  from  the  Wcaleyans  to 
the  Unitarians,  who  had  not  ezpresaed 
simihu:  views.  His  first  olgection  to  this 
measure  was,  that  it  interfered  in  a  moat 
important  manner  with  the  theology  of 
this  great  question*  He  cordially  united 
in  the  feeling  of  the  connection  Jbetween 
religion  and  educatioDy  bat  there  was  aa 
great  difference  between  theology  and  reli^^ 

S'on  as  there  was  between  law  and  juatiee* 
e  deprecated  any  measure  whidb  would 
hove  a  tendency  to  introduce  the  brand  of 
theological  discord  into  a  discussion  upon 
education.  He  begged  to  remind  the 
riffht  hon.  Baronet  of  the  nmde  in  which 
religion  had  been  hitherto  connected  with 
education.  .  Two  modes  of  introdocinff  re* 
ligion  into  a  systmn  of  educatien  had  mmi 
adonted  in  Irebnd.  One  mode  ffenaiatod 
in  tne  use  of  thoM  portions  of  tlie  Sarin* 
tures  which  were  agreed  upon  commonly  nj 
varioosdenominationsofCnriBtiana;anotber 
mode  consisted  in  thia,  that  in  the  adiook 
the  education  given  wia  purely  secular^ 
while  that  portion  of  the  ^atemwliidi  par^ 
took  ofardi^kmsdiaracterwasa^iniater- 
ed  by  the  dimrent  mihistent  of  the  oongra. 
gationi  towhich  theparticular  pa|Hla  belong- 
ed; and  these  were  both  of  them  syitema 
by  which  diffierenoea  of  religious  queatiotta 
were  avoided*  Until  he  waa  thorougblf 
convinced  of  the  harmlessness  of  the 
clauses  of  thia  bill  in  the  narticalara  to 
which  he  had  alladed,  he  anoold  not  givn 
the  measure  hia  oupport.  But  he  objected 
to  the  educational  danaes  of  the  bui,  Imn 
canae  they  were  conceived  in  nnfrineaa 
towards  a  large  portion  of  the  commnnity. 
He  referred  more  farticuhriy  to  that  psirt 
of  the  Ull  which  invested,  in  tmaleea  and 
ooundla  the  omitrol  of  the  nrovisiona  to  be 
made  for  the  Dorpoaes  of  eoncation.  They 
were,  under  tneee  danaes,  to  bate  clerical 
trusiccaj  and  to  tUa  the  diasenterahad  tbo 
stnMq(«at  oljectioni  but  the  clerioal  tma- 
tee  waa  to  be  aesistad  by  two  chufAwar* 
dena,  wnneasarilT  memboca  of  the  Cbnrili 
of  Kiighmd»  and  by  four  other  paraawL  to 
be  adMtod  by  Jualicea  in  petty  umigi. 
Thus endi board  waa  tN^oonaiac  if  mmt 
neraonBi  no  one  of  whom  weald  neeaamrily 
na  >  disaanterg  and  bt  bagged  to  mikwbt- 
tbtt.  MMialMdr  nitb  ikn  naritbm  of  An 
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dissenting  body^  this  was  an  arrangement 
which  could  be  deemed  to  be  sanctioned 
by  justice  or  fairness  ?  One  of  the  peti. 
tions  which  liad  been  presented  complained 
that  it  was  impossible  that  any  of  the 
masters  who  should  be  appointed  e?en 
should  be  dissenters,  and,  having  read  the 
bill  he  believed  that  such  was  its  provision. 
The  master  was  to  have  the  care  of  not 
only  the  secular,  but  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  the  people.  He  was  to  be  employed 
to  read  and  to  teach  the  Bible ;  and  this, 
he  maintained,  involved  tho  necessity  of 
his  superintending  the  religious  education 
of  his  people.  He  objected,  on  the  ground 
of  religious  partiality,  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Bible  to  all  dissenters,  and  on  the 
ground  of  respect  for  that  holy  book,  to  its 
being  read  merely,  without  its  purity  and 
spirit  being  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the 
pupils;  for  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Allen,  who 
hau  evidently  written  under  the  influences 
of  pure  religion,  that  the  Bible  ought  not 
to  be  made  a  mere  school-book.  He  now 
came  to  that  part  of  the  bill  by  which  the 
Catholics  were  excluded  from  the  benefits 
to  be  conferred  by  its  provisions,  and  he 
would,  as  an  argument,  not  only  on  this 
particular  subject,  but  upon  the  whole 
scope  of  this  measure^  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  great  pre- 
valence of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  of 
dissent  from  the  established  religion  of 
the  country,  amongst  tho  manufactur- 
ing districts.  The  report  of  Mr.  Horner 
showed  the  vast  preponderance  of  the 
numbers  of  dissenters  over  those  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church  in  those 
districts.  He  said,  that  upon  an  inquiry 
which  he  had  instituted,  it  appeared,  that 
out  of  sixty-three  factories,  the  masters  of 
thirty-six  were  Members  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  the  remaining  twenty- 
seven  were  dissenters  of  different  denomi- 
nations. By  the  thirty-six  masters,  6,576 
workmen  were  employed ;  by  the  twenty- 
seven  dissenters,  no  fewer  than  14,(J()0 
])crsona  were  employed.  These  were  cir- 
cumstances which  showed  how  vast  would 
be  the  number  of  Dissenters  amongst  the 
])ersons  to  be  educate<l  under  the  new 
system,  as  compared  with  the  Members  of 
the  Church  of  England.  With  regard  to 
the  Catholics,  their  numbers  increased  in 
a  higher  ratio  than  those  of  any  other  class. 
On  this  pjirt  of  the  subject,  he  would  also 
refer  to  Mr.  Horner's  report.  S})eaking  of 
the  districts  of  South  Lancashire,  he  said, 
that  the  present  Catholic  population  of 
Ashton,  Stalcybridge,  and  Dukinficld  was 


6,500,  all  oF  them  being  of  the  InuUer 
class.  He  then  went  on  to  state  the  cobi« 
parative  means  of  educadon  at  preaeat  ex- 
isting in  those  towns  for  Memnera  of  the 
Established  Church,  Diasenters,  and  Ca- 
tholics. In  the  three  towns  already  named^ 
he  said  that  the  Sunday  achooia  of  the 
Established  Church  weie  fife  onlj  m  Mui- 
her ;  of  the  scholars  there  were  only  S»100. 
The  Dissenters  had  twenty-three  Sunday 
schools,  and  there  were  7,035 
The  Roman  Catholics  had  three 
with  850  pupils.  This  was  the 
tion  down  to  the  month  of  Januaiy 
At  Oldham,  the  church  Sundaj-aclioob 
were  three  in  number,  the  achohia  1,4100, 
the  Dissenters'  schools  were  nioefeeea  n 
number,  the  scholars  5,400.  He  thooghtt 
that  when  numbers  so  large  aa  tbeae  vcea 
to  be  left  unprovided  with  edocatMNip  a 
plan  more  nearly  resembling  a  oentraBaad 
plan  than  this  semi -national  mtem  ahould 
be  introduced.  Mr.  Homer,  in  hb  leperty 
recommended  an  extension  of  the  Bntiah 
and  Foreign,  and  of  the  National  School 
system.  It  was  to  be  recollected*  that  tiw 
scheme  was  to  be  paid  for  oat  of  the  n- 
nera!  national  funds,  or  bv  local  H*B*rra 
—by  the  advances  of  the  State,  or  bf  the 
contributions  of  the  rate-payers.  ItwooM 
have  been  better,  he  thought,  if  the 
payers  had  been  allowed  to  hafe  some 
in  the  selection  of  the  trustees  and  eooo* 
cii.  Another  objection  which  he  enter- 
tained to  the  bill  was,  that  its  proriaioBa 
wer^*  incomplete.  If  he  might  ventove  te 
gife  his  own  idea  of  the  plan  of  edncataoa 
to  be  adopted,  he  must  say,  that  he  sheald 
have  suggested  a  system  founded  npoD  dif- 
ferent grounds  to  those  selected  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet.  He  would  not  have  b^gna 
at  the  circumference,  and  so  have  drawn 
lines  to  the  centre ;  but  he  thought,  that 
it  would  have  been  much  better  to  have 
adopted  an  improved  system  of  traiaJag 
masters,  which  he  deemed  to  be  neeeaaary 
to  the  vitality  of  the  principle  of  m^ 
tional  education,  and  so  have  broaght 
about  such  a  state  of  things  as  now  es« 
istcd  in  (jcrmany.  The  system  which 
had  been  introducetl  by  the  late  Goacm. 
ment  might  have  been  extended;  thm 
Government  might  have  adopted  a  syaleaa 
which  had  for  its  object  the  supplyuf  of 
books.  Of  all  the  systems  which  had  jfct 
been  tried,  two  only  had  su 
central  and  the  voluntary.  These 
pies,  as  carried  out  in  France  and 


he  thought  were  inconsistent  with  the  po^ 
sition  and  standing  of  the  people-eC  ttia- 
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country.  In  America^  a  sjrstem  partak- 
ing of  both  characteristics  had  been 
adopted,  and  with  success.  A  report  was 
made  to  the  senate  of  the  progress  of 
education,  and  of  the  steps  which  it  would 
be  desirable  to  adopt.  This  was  a  sys- 
teniy  the  introduction  of  which  into  this 
country  he  thought  would  be  attended 
with  the  best  results.  The  greatest  en- 
couragement should  be  given  to  the  vo- 
luntary principle,  and  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  central  board  or  controlling 
power,  the  country  might  easily  become 
aajuainted  with  the  progress  made  in  the 
advancement  of  learning.  Unless  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  could  show  better  reason  than 
he  (Mr.  Ewart)  believed  that  he  was  able, 
for  the  adoption  of  the  principle  involved 
in  these  clauses  which  had  already  pro- 
duced so  much  religious  excitement,  he 
should,  when  they  went  into  coromittee, 
give  his  utmost  opposition  to  them.  The 
feeling  out  of  doors  was  very  strong 
against  these  clauses,  and  they  never 
would  satisfy  the  community  for  whose 
benefit  the  measure  was  intended. 

The  Earl  of  Arutidcl  and  iSurrey  was 
understood  to  say,  that  he  thanked  the  no- 
ble J^rd  who  had  directed  the  attention  of 
the  Government  to  the  great  want  of  edu- 
cation in  the  manufacturing  districts,  which 
had  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  bill  which 
had  been  brought  forward  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  Generally  speaking  he  approved 
of  the  bill  which  he  believed  was  in- 
tended to  be  drawn  with  great  fairness,  but 
there  were  some  of  the  clauses  which  he 
trusted  the  Government  would  reconsider. 
As  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  felt  bound  to  de- 
clare that  as  long  as  there  was  a  church  es- 
tablishment it  must  be  predominant,  and 
must  also  of  necessity  be  administrative  in 
any  system  of  general  or  national  education 
which  l^arliaraent  might  establish.  At  the 
same  time  he  asked  for  a  fiill  and  secure 
jirotcction  for  those  who  were  not  of 
that  Church.  He  begged  to  ask  what 
was  meant  by  the  words  "teaching"  the 
Scrij)tures ;  whether  it  were  merely  meant 
**  reading"  the  Scriptures,  or  were  in- 
tended to  im[)ly  that  the  Scriptures  were 
to  be  expounded  in  the  schools?  If  it 
was  intended  to  expound  them,  it  was 
impossible  to  entertain  the  idea  for  one 
moment.  He  was  anxious  that  no  sus- 
picion even  of  such  an  intention  should 
be  entertained,  as  it  would  militate  against 
the  usefulness  of  the  measure.  As  re- 
garded the  non-attendancc  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholic childreu  at  the  divine  service  of  the 


Protestant  Church,  it  would  be  oonstdered  a 
great  grievance,  should  it  be  necessary  for 
the  parents,  or  next  of  kin  of  those  child- 
ren, formally  to  object  to  their  attendance, 
and  he  trusted  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
would  introduce  a  provision  to  the  effect 
that  children  registered  as  Roman  Catho- 
lics, or  baptized  as  Catholics  should,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  be  allowed  to  absent 
themselves.  The  clause  in  favour  of  Ca- 
tholic schools,  in  the  first  instance,  appeared 
to  be  fair;  but  it  stipulated  that  those 
schools  should  be  efficiently  conducted,  and 
he  feared  that,  from  poverty  and  want  of 
funds,  they  might  not  correspond  to  that 
description  in  the  judgment  of  a  Gro- 
vemment  inspector.  He  would  venture 
to  suggest,  that  it  would  be  proper  to  make 
a  small  grant  of  money  in  support  of  some 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  schools,  several  of 
which  were  very  badly  circumstanced.  As 
the  Roman  Catholics  contributed  their  share 
to  the  poor-rates,  which  were  to  defray  the 
expences  of  education,  he  thought  it  would 
be  only  just  that  they  should  derive  some 
assistance  from  the  same  source.  Generally 
speaking  they  were  a  poor  class— they  had 
to  support  their  own  clergymen  and  chapels, 
and  were  in  many  instances  unable  to  build 
school-houses ;  as  a  proof  of  that,  he  had 
only  to  observe  that  in  several  places  they 
were  obliged  to  hold  their  schools  in  the 
crypts  under  their  chapels.  He  gave  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  credit  for  having  in- 
tended to  frame  his  bill  with  as  much 
liberality  as  he  conscientiously  could,  but 
there  were  some  parts  of  the  biU,  if  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  did  not  think  himself 
justified  in  altering  them  to  which  be 
should  move  amendments  in  committee. 

Mr.  G.  Knight  was  sure,  that  every 
Member  in  that  House  must  have  listened 
with  gratification  to  the  fair  and  liberal 
manner  in  which  the  noble  Lord  who  bad 
just  sat  down  had,  as  a  Catholic,  addressed 
himself  to  the  subject.  He  trusted  the 
noble  Lord  would  be  met  with  a  corre- 
sponding spirit,  and  he  quite  agreed  with 
him  that  it  would  be  the  duty  of  all  par* 
ties  not  to  attempt  to  make  proseljrtes  io 
the  schools.  If  that  attempt  were  once 
detected,  all  confidence  would  be  at  an 
end,  and  the  schools  would  not  soooeed. 
The  boo.  Member  for  Dumfries  had  com« 
plained  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  for 
having  introduced  theological  disputes  into 
this  question,  and  wished  to  put  an  end 
to  them  in  rather  a  summary  maoDer,  by 
excluding  religion  altogether,  at  leut  from 
the  sdmla.   Bat  he  tniited»  that  this 
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House  would  never  saDctioo  a  purely  se- 
cular educatioD — he  trusted  it  would  oeyer 
sanction  any  system  of  education  which 
was  not  based  on  religion.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  adrerted  to  the  feelings 
of  Dissenters,  not  quite,  perhaps,  in  the 
tone  of  fbrbwance  which  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  be  desirable  in  discussing  this 
question.  He  told  them^  that  the  Dis- 
senters viewed  the  plan  proposed  by  Gro- 
vemment  with  aversion  and  alarm  ;  and 
regarded  it  as  the  total  destruction  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  could  assure  the  House  that  a  portion 
of  the  Church  were  no  better  pleased.  He 
would  read  a  short  extract  from  the  pro- 
vincial paper  of  the  county  which  he  bad 
the  honour  to  represent.  A  leading  article 
in  that  paper  said : — 

*<  Wc  coDfess  we  do  not  like  the  project,  so 
far,  at  least,  as  we  have  been  able  to  form  an 
opinion  upon  it.  If  the  Church  is  the  pillar  of 
troth,  why  not  provide  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  shall  be  the  true  religion  to  be  taught  ? 
Instead  of  this,  however,  the  whims  and  ca- 
prices of  ignorant  persons  were  to  be  cod« 
suited,  and  the  teaching  of  truth  is  to  be  sup- 
pressed, it  api)ears,  if  required  by  them,  in  de- 
ference to  their  prejudices.  This  pseudo-libe- 
rality will  never  do." 

The  Engluh  CJiurchman  said,— 

"  If  this  be  the  Conservative  way  to  educate 
and  to  bless  the  people,  and  to  elevate  the  de- 
pressed church,  may  God,  in  Uis  goodness^ 
shield  us  therefrom ;'' 

to  which  the  NoliingJiam  Jounial  devoutly 
added,  "  Amen  ;"*  so  that  the  House  would 
see  that  a  portion,  he  trusted  not  the  larger 
portion,  of  the  Church  were  equally  dis- 
satisiied.  Why  had  he  read  these  ex- 
tracts? Because  he  might  indulge  the 
hope  that  when  the  hon.  Gentleman,  the 
Member  for  Dumfries  was  informed  of 
these  things,  and  when  the  Dissenting 
body  were  informed  of  these  things,  if 
they  were  not  the  most  unreasonable  per- 
sons in  the  world  (which  he  should  be  loth 
to  think  them)  they  would  perceive,  not 
only  that  there  was  no  intention  of  using 
them  ill,  but  that  as  much  was  proposed  to 
bo  done  for  them,  as  there  was  a  chance  of 
making  the  law  of  the  hind  But  what  was 
the  inference  which  he  was  disposed  to 
draw  from  the  opinions  of  the  extreme 
gauche  and  the  extreme  droit?  opinions 
conflicting  with  each  other  as  to  the 
grounds  of  their  opposition,  but  uniting 
in  their  condemnation  of  the  plan.  Why, 
the  inference  which  ho  was  disposed  to 
dmw  WM»  that  the  Goferoiieat  plaa  waa 


the  jutte  naUeu — the  ^Idea  ineeBj  the 
even-handed  justice*  which  moderafts  i 
would  do  well  to  support.  Did  tliegr 
agree,  the  last  time  this  suljeet 
cussed,  that  they  must  all  make 
sions  F  Did  they  not  oongntalete 
selves  on  the  freedom  fitom  ecniaony 
party  feeling  which  pravailed  oa  that 
casion  ?  He  trusted,  that  thej  would  TO* 
turn  to  their  first  impffessioiis;  uid  dest 
the  important  aubject  noir  befim  tiM 
House  would  be  discuated,  in  all  ita  fii* 
ture  stages,  in  the  same  8|Mrit  in  wUeh 
it  was  commenced.  In  saying  what  hm- 
did  now  ;  he  by  no  neiM  pledfled  liiBadF 
to  support  the  measure  in  all  ita  details 
He  might  wish  to  introduce  aone  alleea- 
tions,  but  the  proper  time  for  that  wwU 
be,  when  the  bill  was  in  oommiUee.  He 
felt  obliged  to  the  Governmeat  far 
at  lengl]^  addressed  themselvea  to  the 
of  a  great  evil )  but  whilat  he 
them  for  seeking  to  introduce  eduoeiiaB 
into  factories  and  workhouseSf  he 
not  help  ex[Mressing  the  hope  tlwt» 
it  was  long,  they  would  extend  their 
to  the  chiklren  of  the  ruiai  popDleliea. 
For,  though  he  admitted  that  mnch  had 
been  done,  and  much  waa  doings  yiet  he 
knew  that  the  necessity  in  the  i^grioultaial 
districts  was  iar  too  pressing  and  too  •»• 
tensive  to  be  met  by  individual  iTfrtieae. 
Affluent  proprietors  built  schoola  io  their 
own  villages ;  subscriptions  might  be 
on  particular  occasions,  but  there 
tensive  rural  districts  In  which  there 
no  affluent  resident  proprietors^  and  the 
voluntary  principle  could  not  be  relied 
upon  for  providing  the  large  and  penaa- 
nent  iiicome,  by  which  a  general  avalen  ef 
education  would  be  maintained.  He  apokt 
with  some  confidence  on  the  8uljecl»  he- 
cause  he  had  been,  for  some  Tears,  aol  aa 
inactive  member  of  not  an  inactive  dh>* 
cesan  board  of  education.  Now,  the  H< 
would  observe  that,  where  such 
as  a  diocesan  board  existed,  the  ex;^ 
of  the  voluntary  principle  was  tried  in  the 
most  fevourable  manner^— because,  in  that 
case,  the  voluntary  prindnle  was  not  loft 
to  itself,  but  was  influenced  and  stimulated 
by  frequent  ap|)cals;  yet,  ho  moat  aay« 
that  if  the  board  to  which  he  alluded  '  * 
effected  some  good,  and  had  been 
ported  to  a  certain  extent,  yet  it 
constant  source  of  regret  to  the 
of  that  board  to  be  aware  of  the  vaala  hf 
which  they  were  surrounded,  and  of  the 
utter  inadequacy  of  aaj  means  whidi  thqr 
could  conmaod  to  afim  a  tmmi^   Bo 
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repeated  ihat  the  necessity  far  exceeded 
the  |)Owcrs  of  individual  exertion.  If  it 
was  rcallv  intended  that  there  sliould  be  a 
general  system  of  education,  it  could  only 
be  effected  by  legislative  interference.  The 
hon.  Gentleman,  the  Member  for  Dum- 
fries, had  alluded  to  the  subject  of  trained 
masters.  He  agreed  with  him  in  thinking 
that  better  masters  were  desirable;  but 
here  lay  the  difficulty.  How  was  the 
salary  of  trained  masters  to  bo  provided  in 
small  villages  where  there  were  no  affluent 
resident  proprietors  ?  How  would  you  raise 
70/.  or  80/.  a  year  for  the  master  s  salary 
in  one  of  those  small  villai^ss?  In  some 
cases  you  must  be  satisfied  with  schools  of 
a  humbler  description ;  but  the  best  way 
ill  which  the  difficulty  could  be  met  would 
be,  whenever  two  or  three  villages  lay  near 
enough  together,  in  such  localities  to  have 
district  schools,  which  might  be  supported 
at  the  common  cx{)ense  of  the  parties  be- 
nefited, and  to  which  the  children  of  the 
diU'ercnt  villages  might  resort.  There 
were  other  topics  connected  with  that 
subject  to  which  he  would  advert,  but  he 
would  not  tresfmss  further  on  the  indul- 
gence of  the  I  louse.  I  le  only  trusted  that 
something  better  than  legislation  would 
result  from  these  discussions.  Good  laws 
were  not  sufHcient  in  themselves.  He 
trusted  that,  in  conse<pience  of  these  dis- 
cussions, the  whole  community  would  be 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  that  they  should  all  feel  conscious 
that,  from  their  own  neglect,  a  great  evil 
had  been  permitted  to  exist ;  and  that  all 
of  them,  in  their  several  localities,  whether 
(IS  landed  proprietors  or  master  manufac- 
turers, should  feel  it  an  absolute  duty  to 
ap])ly  themselves,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
(M)wer,  in  removing  that  evil,  and  In  im« 
IKirting  the  blessings  of  education  to  the 
rising  generation. 

Mr.  Ilawt's  hoped,  with  the  hon.  Mem* 
l>er,  that  the  bill  would  bo  discussed  in  a 
spirit  of  amity,  and  without  regard  to 
|Kirty  considerations.  In  offering  his  op- 
position to  some  parts  of  the  bill,  he  did 
not  think  that  he  could  be  considered  as 
in  any  way  an  o|>|)oneut  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  general  system  of  education 
throughout  the  country.  He  recollected 
the  op[x>sition  of  the  present  Government 
to  the  plan  proposed  by  their  predecessors 
with  respect  to  the  educational  board  of 
the  Privy  Council,  but  he  did  not  think 
that  they  should  be  charged  with  being 
the  enemies  of  education  on  that  account. 
He  did  not  conceiTe,  that  he  slumld  com- 


promise  his  opinions  by  aflsenting  to  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill,  but  he  should 
certainly  oppose  several  of  the  clauses 
when  it  got  into  committee.  Ho  trusted, 
that  these  clauses  would  be  re-considered 
by  the  Government,  for,  as  they  stood, 
they  would  be  most  strongly  and  most 
justly  opposed  by  tlie  Dissenters.  His  own 
opinion  was,  that  this  measure  was  a 
revival  of  the  bill  of  Lord  Brougham,  of 
1819,  which  was  discussed  at  great  length, 
and  was  rejected,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
strong  opposition  of  the  Dissenters,  who 
objected  to  it  on  the  same  grounds  that 
they  were  opposed  to  this  bill.  The  me* 
sent  bill,  however,  in  some  of  its  objection- 
able clauses  went  beyond  the  bill  of  1819, 
and  he  had  no  doubt,  would  excite  an 
equal  or  even  a  greater  degree  of  opposi- 
tion. By  the  present  bill  it  was  proposed 
to  constitute  a  trust,  and  by  means  of  it 
to  give  the  direction  of  the  whole  of  the 
education  of  the  country  to  the  Church  ; 
and  thus  sacrifice  tlie  interests  and  the 
conscientious  feelings  of  Catholics  and 
Dissenters.  In  nearly  every  case  the 
Church  would  have  the  complete  coutrol 
for  laying  down  the  plan  of  education  in 
these  schools,  and  the  Legislature  would 
thus  give  it  the  control  over  that  portion 
of  the  national  funds  to  be  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  education.  He  had  received  a 
letter  from  Rochdale,  in  which  the  writer 
informed  him  that  the  bill  would  excite 
a  stnmger  feeling  against  the  poor's-ratcs, 
for  from  that  source  the  education  funds 
were  to  be  taken,  than  at  present  existed 
against  Church-rates,  and  he  knew  several 
persons  who  were  determined  rather  to 
have  their  goods  seised  than  pay  towards 
this  education  fund.  He  thought,  that 
the  opposition  that  had  been  excited  against 
a  scheme  of  education,  might  easily  have 
been  avoided  by  adopting  either  one  of 
three  courses.  The  Grovernment,  for  in* 
stance,  might  have  adopted  the  plan  of  the 
Irish  national  system  of  education,  to  whida 
he  presumed  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secre* 
tary  for  the  Colonies,  would  not  have  oba 
jected.  Secondly,  they  might  have  adopted 
a  system  with  a  popularised  system  of 
trusts,  and  by  leaving  the  appointments 
of  schoolmasters,  &c.,  to  the  open  vestries. 
The  other  course  which  ho  would  suffgest^ 
wuBf  that  which  he  thought  wouU  be 
ultimately  adopted— namely,  that  aoertaia 
board  should  be  coostituted  in  each  dis* 
trict,  and  that  this  should  have  control 
merely  over  the  finances,  and  that  it 
should  apportkn  the  money  to  the 
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ent  schools  la  tbe  district,  In  umewhat  a 
limilar  RiaDoer  as  the  committee  of  tbe 
Privy  Council  did  with  the  Parliameutary 
grant.  He  wished,  with  respect  to  the 
present  plan,  the  Government  had  pro- 
ceeded in  the  principles  which  he  found 
embodied  in  a  speech  made  by  tbe  right 
hon.  Gentleman  at  tbe  head  of  tbe  Go- 
rernment,  in  1815.     He  said,^ 

"  No  man  could  be  more  sensible  thanhim- 
■elf  of  Ihe  advantages  Ihat  would  result  to 
Ireland,  from  the  general  dilTiision  of  educa- 
tion. In  making  Ihat  statement  be  wished  to 
be  understood,  thai  the  benefit  ought  to  be  re- 
stricted to  no  particular  seel — no  disiinctioo 
whatever  ought  to  be  observed.  He  was  con- 
fident, that  it  was  the  ouly  measure  to  wliich 
Parliament  could  look  for  the  introduction  of 
habits  of  industry  and  morality,  among  the 
lower  orders  in  Ireland  ;  and  when  they  con* 
sidered  ihe  avidity  which,  to  their  iuRnite 
credit,  was  shown  by  Ihe  lower  orders  of  the 
populaiioo  of  Ireland,  to  avail  theraseWes  of 
any  means  of  instruction  that  were  afforded 
them,  it  would  be  a  reflection  on  Parliament, 
if,  by  any  ill-judged  and  miserable  parsimony 
luch  means  were  withheld.  It  had  been  his 
misfortune,  in  the  discharge  of  his  ofHciil 
duty,  to  be  compelled  to  introduce  into  that 
House  measures  of  a  temporary  nature,  to 
remedy  existing  evils  in  Ireland.  But  in 
doioi;  so  he  was  satisfied  Ihat  those 
must  of  necessity  be  temporary ;  and 
they  could  weigh  nothing  in  ihe  scale, 
pared  wiih  the  duraiinu  and  eOecl  of : 
of  a  more  geoeral  nature.  After  advening  to 
the  previous  reports  of  the  comniissiouets,  ap- 

Kinted  to  inquire  into  the  existing  abuses  in 
iland,  and  to  the  Icg-islalive  measures  that 
bad  been  founded  on  them,  he  remarked,  that 
the  last  report  of  those  commissioners  sug- 
gested a  general  plan  for  educalinfc  the  poor 
in  that  country.  The  reason  which  had  in. 
(luced  him  to  forbear  from  introducing  that 
plan  to  Parliament  in  the  shape  of  a  bill,  was, 
not  any  insensibility  Id  the  advantage  of 
general  education ;  but  an  apprehension  thai 
the  plan  of  education,  advised  by  the  commis- 
sioners, would  not  be  advantageous.  The 
report  recommended,  that  the  Lord-lieute- 
nant should  appoint  commissioners  for  the 
superintendence  of  the  education.  Now,  he 
was  afraid,  that  this  direct  interference  of 
executive  government  would  tend  to  excite 
jealousies  that  would  counteract  the  benefits 
thai  might  otherwise  be  expected  from  the 
measure.  After  due  deliberation,  thercfoie, 
lie  felt  himself  fully  warranted  in  forbearing 
to  introduce  to  Parliament  the  system  recom- 
mended by  Ihe  commissioners.  He  conceived, 
however,  Ihat  ihe  vote  which  his  right  hon. 
Friend  meant  to  propose  would  by  no  means 
involve  the  evils  which  he  had  Just  described. 
lie  was  cooviaeed,  and  he  avowed  it  without 
hesitation  or  reserve,  that  the  ouly  rational 
plan  of  edocuioa  in  Ireland,  wu  noe  which 


shonld  be  extended  Impartially  la  ehtUm  of 
all  religions  pereuanons— una  whidi  did  not 
profess  to  make  converts — one  which,  «UIa 
It  imported  general  religiout  iDitraetion,  laft 
those  who  were  its  objects  to  obtain  thair  pu- 
iLcular  religious  discipline  elaei(hei&  On 
Ibis  subject  it  was  nnnecesiaiy  for  him  to 
dilate.  The  days  were  passed  when  there  ex- 
isted a  prejt;dice  against  the  general  edoealion 
of  ihe  poor.  Conclosive  nrooft  had  been  af> 
forded  that  ihe  manoer,  chaiweter,  and  habits 
of  a  people  improved  precisely  in 


been  urged  against  the  liberal  system  in  Ii^ 
land,  appeared  to  him  to  prove  dincdytlM 
reverse  of  that  which  it  was  intended  lo  es- 
tablish. It  bad  been  said,  that  in  tinMi  of 
public  agitation  in  that  conntiy  ih*  aebook 
masters  had,  by  their  ioflueiice  WDOiif  tht 
lower  ordera,  materialW  contribntsd  Is  tht 
evils  of  those  times.  But  to  what  was  thai 
influence  to  be  ascribed,  but  lo  their  gtsun 
information  }  If  the  lower  orders,  instead  of 
being  kept  in  extreme  ignorance,  wera  aUowsd 


isily  be  operated  npon  i 


the    1 

milled.  To  the  slow  and  gradual  progreai «( 
reform  amon);  the  people  of  IreUDd,^^rii»- 
ment  must  look  for  a  durable  improroment  Ir 
their  character ;  and  he  could  not  concoive  k 
more  certain  mode  of  affecting  this  most  im- 
portant  object,  ihan  by  adopting  K  jndidow 
plan  of  general  education." 

And  the  right  hou.  Baronet  xfterwuds 
explained, — 

"  As  a  . 
education  to  all  s 
Dr.  Bell  repaired  to  that  country  a  short 
time  since,  and  the  children  were  ezsminad 
before  liim  lo  show  their  progress  in  mding, 
some  of  them  refused  to  read  in  any  aiber 
Testament  than  their  own,  and  the  sehool- 
masters  stated,  that  they  never  checfcsd  Ibis 
independence,  and  never  interfered  with  IW 
sentiments  and  persuasion  of  Ihair  scboLus.*** 

No'tr,  tbia  bill  was  not  foanded  on  maj 
such  principles,  for  it  gave  the  tmsteea, 
compcMed  chiefly  of  one  sect,  tbe  whole 
power  over  the  discipline  and  the  fldecUm 
of  books  for  the  schools.  Thtn  wen 
great  numbers  of  Dissenters  who  CDold 
not  avail  themselves  of  these  schools,  mad 
who  considertid  the  formation  of  then  ■■ 
casting  a  stigma  upon  them.  It  sbooM 
be  recollected  also,  that  it  was  to  the 
Dissenters,  and  not  to  the  Chunhwea, 
that  the  tiresent  state  of  the  Totirataiy 
education  m  this  rountrr  wasowin^.  TW 
58tb  elauscof  this  bilf  pn^waed  •  aawt 
objectionable    interference    with    Sandi^ 

*  Hannid,  toI,  uxL  p4  sn. 
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schools^  for  by  it  the  scholars  of  the  schools 
under  this  bill  were  obliged  to  attend 
three  hours  a-day  on  Sundays^  to  be 
taught  the  Church  Catechism.  It  was 
reported  that  the  Wesleyans  were  to  be 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  this  bill ; 
if  this  was  the  case,  it  was  an  improper 
mode  of  showing  favour,  and  would  be  an 
additional  ground  of  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Sir  James  Graham :  Sir,  I  am  desirous 
of  addressing  a  few  words  to  the  House 
before  the  present  discussion  comes  to  a 
close,  because  I  am  naturally  anxious  that 
the  measure  which  I  have  had  the  honor 
of  introducing  should  have  a  fair  chance 
of  success.  I  hopedi  after  what  took  place 
in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  that  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill  would  have 
been  allowed  to  take  place  without  any 
angry  debate  relative  to  the  details  of  the 
measure.  In  this  expectation  I  have  been 
somewhat  disappointed  by  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Member  who  has  just  addressed 
the  House.  I  will,  on  no  account,  at- 
tempt to  follow  the  hon.  Member  in  some 
of  his  remarks.  I  must  say,  I  think  that 
the  hon.  Member  has,  perhaps^  without 
intending  it,  indulged  in  a  degree  of  per- 
sonal taunt  in  some  portions  of  his  speech ; 
and,  if  the  debate  should  be  carried  on  in 
a  similar  spirit,  the  discussion  would,  I 
am  afraid,  produce  anything  but  amicable 
feelings.  I  will  shortly  notice  some  of 
the  points  adverted  to  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, and  in  doing  so,  I  will  endeavour  to 
avoid  saying  anything  that  cao  be  con- 
strued into  an  angry  retort.  The  hon. 
Member  referred  to  some  opposition  which 
was  given  by  me,  and  those  with  whom  I 
act,  to  the  controlling  power  of  the  com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council,  as  it  stood  in  the 
first  education  scheme  propounded  by  the 
late  Government.  The  hon.  Member  must 
remember,  that  by  that  scheme,  religious 
instruction  was  designedly  excluded  from 
the  plan  of  education  in  the  normal 
schools,  and  to  that  arrangement  I  was 
entirely  opposed.  Objections  were  also 
taken  with  respect  to  the  power  of  the 
committee  of  Privy  Council,  and  of  the 
inspectors;  and  the  hon.  Member  must 
be  perfectly  aware,  that  the  result  of  the 
controversy  was  a  compromise.  The  late 
Government,  much  to  their  honor,  agreed 
to  an  arrangement,  by  which  the  in- 
spectors who  were  appointed  to  superin- 
tend the  education  in  the  national  schools, 
should  receive  their  appointments  subject 
to  the  sanction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 


terbury; whilst  the  inspectors  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Society's  Schools 
were  to  receive  their  appointments  inde« 
pendent  of  any  such  sanction.  That  ar« 
rangement  was  accepted  by  the  party 
with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  act,  and  it 
has  been  carried  with  success  into  execu- 
tion. Not  only  did  that  arrangement  re« 
ceive  our  sanction  when  we  were  in  oppo- 
sition, but  since  we  have  been  in  power  we 
have  strictly  adhered  to  it,  and  I  hope 
that  the  conduct  we  have  pursued  both 
with  respect  to  the  national  society,  and 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
has  demonstrated  our  impartiality,  and  a 
sincere  desire  to  act  justly.  I  must  ob- 
serve, in  passing,  that  the  hon.  Member 
has  dealt  unfairly  both  by  my  noble 
Friend  the  Member  for  North  Lancashire, 
and  my  right  hon.  Friend  ac  the  head  of 
the  Government.  The  hon.  Member  said, 
that  in  lieu  of  the  measure  which  1  have 
had  the  honor  of  submitting  to  Parlia- 
ment, I  might  have  proposed  to  establish 
in  this  country  the  system  of  education 
which  prevails  in  Ireland ;  and  he  added, 
that  to  that  course  it  would  be  impouible 
for  my  noble  Friend,  the  Member  for 
North  Lancashire,  to  object  Now,  I  am 
sure,  the  House  and  the  country  will  do 
my  noble  Friend  the  justice  to  remember, 
that  when  the  Irish  system  of  education 
was  under  discussion  in  Parliament,  he 
never  failed  to  declare,  in  the  most  marked 
and  decided  manner,  that  he  defended 
the  application  of  that  system  to  Ireland 
on  the  ground  of  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  that  country,  and  that  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  he  considered  the 
system  in  the  least  degree  applicable  to 
the  circumstances  of  England.  The  pas- 
sage which  the  hon.  Member  quoted  from 
a  former  speech  of  my  right  hon.  Friend 
at  the  head  of  the  Gbremment  bad  also 
exclusive  reference  to  education  in  Ire- 
land. I  am  quite  sure  that  my  right  hon. 
Friend,  on  hearing  his  sentiments  thus 
unexpectedly  quoted,  is  quite  ready  to 
adopt  them,  as  still  embodying  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  he  has  acted  and  contmoet 
to  act  with  reference  to  education  in  that 
country.  The  hon.  Member  has  stated, 
that  he  thinks  that  the  plan  I  hate  bad 
the  honor  of  introducing,  sacrifices  Dis- 
senters and  Roman  Catholics  to  the 
Church  of  England.  Now,  I  betrd,  with 
peculiar  pleasure,  the  declaration  made 
by  the  noble  Lord  who  sits  immediately 
behind  the  hon.  MembeTi  I  mean  the 
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noble  Lofd  the  Member  for  Arandel, 
which  is  in  direct  cootnuJietion  to  the  u^ 
Mrtion  of  the  hop.  Member,  The  noble 
Lord,  with  e  de^ee  of  liberaliij  which 
doei  him  the  highest  honor,  and  for  which 
I  muit  be  allowed  to  express  my  grateful 
acknowledgment!,  declared  that  he  con- 
ceired  my  proposition  to  be  framed  in  a 
just  and  fair  spirit;  and  added  that,  re- 
cognizing (he  existence  of  an  Entablished 
Ghorch  in  this  country,  he  did  not  think 
it  pouible  for  the  Government  to  bring 
forward  a  measure  of  so  extensive  a  cha- 
racter as  this,  with  reference  to  the  cdu- 
cation  of  the  people,  without  placing  re> 
liance  in  a  great  degree  on  the  adminis- 
trative power  of  the  Established  Church, 
The  noble  Lord  expressed  his  apprehen- 
sion, that  owing  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  Roman  Catholic  schooli  in  the 
raanutacloring  districts,  rigid  inspection, 
if  conducted  in  an  hostile  spirit,  might 
call  their  efficiency  into  question,  and 
thereby  extinguish  their  existence ;  thus 
placing  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  unfuir 
position  of  either  being  compelled  t&  send 
tbeir  children  to  Protestant  schools,  or  to 
renounce  the  advantage  of  profitable  em- 
ployment for  them  in  factories.  I  can 
assure  the  noble  Lord,  that  the  inspectors 
acting  nnder  the  direction  of  the  Privy 
Conncil  would  violate  theu'  duty,  if  they 
applied  to  Roman  Catholic  schools  an  un- 
fair teat,  withoni  reference  to  the  limited 
means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic body.  Nothing  of  the  eort  is  con- 
templated ;  and  it  is  expressly  provided, 
that  the  inspectors  shall  not  inquire  into 
the  scheme  of  religious  instruction  adopted 
with  reference  to  children  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Kstablished  Church.  The 
noble  Lord  and  other  hon.  Members,  have 
asked  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  words 
"teaching  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  which 
are  used  in  the  seventh  clause  ?  I  under- 
stood the  noble  Lord  to  saj,  ihat  though 
some  Roman  Catholic  parents  might  ob- 
ject to  their  children  reading  the  au- 
thorized version  of  the  Scriptures,  yet  he 
thought  their  scruples  might  be  overcome 
if  they  were  assured  that,  under  the  words 
"  teaching  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  no  covert 
design  of  proselytising  lay  hid.  The 
pltrase  "  teaching  the  Hdy  Scriptures" 
has  been  pressed  on  my  attention,  not  only 
on  the  present  occasion,  but  in  private  com- 
munication from  various  quarters.  When 
1  formerly  addressed  the  House  upon  this 
subject,  I  stated, that  amongst  the  improved 


methods  of  teaching  facBBtly  H^oplBd 
if  not  the  best,  yet  amongst  the  bnl,  warn 
the  mode  of  simnltaneooi  iutnetiosi  fisi 
to  children  assembled  in  laigt  bumIms. 
I  will  now  refer  to  ih«  system  adoptmi  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  SooMj  | 
a  society  which,  speaking  gensnllyj  I 
beliere,  may  be  said  to  poaseaa  dm  conl- 
dence  of  the  Disssnttng  bod^.  Undartht 
system  adopted  by  this  society,  it  i>  pro- 
vided that  the  Scriplnres  ahali  bn  md  hi 
all  the  schools,  whilst  any  thing  liko  id 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  matter  to  ia- 
stil  into  the  minds  of  the  achol&n  partial- 
lur  religious  opinions  shall  be  oorafBlly 
avoided.  I  faope  the  House  wiU  tUam 
me  to  call  their  attention  lo  what  1  con- 
ceive to  be,  with  reference  to  the  posM 
under  consideration,  most  importast  en- 
dence  given  by  a  KCntleman  who  wjoys 
the  unlimited  cimRdence  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society ;  1  meaa 
their  secretary,  Mr.Dunn.  This  veiypoiat 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  leecb* 
ing  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  wet  raised  be- 
fore the  committee  on  the  edocatioa  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  1838.  Mr,  Ouon,  beiaf 
undcrexamination,  hadtfae  followiofqi 
tions  proposed  to  him  bj  i  ' 
bera  of  the  committee. 

"  Mr.  Wood— Does  tiie  master  enlale  the 
Scriptures  to  the  children  in  your  schoeb  f— 
He  inlerrogates  them  ai  they  reed  iattfp  «■ 
the  plain  and  obvious  g" "         "" 


s  M0M> 


"Lonl  Ashley— But  what  wonid  be  ito 
view  taken  by  the  directors  of  the  British  ead 
Foreign  School  Society,  if  ibey  found  that  iho 
master  did  set  right  this  child  upon  a  poiU 
'hich  he  thought  essential  to  salvalionl^^ 
They  would  hold  it  to  be  hii  dalv  to  "ipflint 
himself  to  the  simple  teidiing  M  iha  Scrip* 

"  The  Chairman — If  the  master  ware  |a 
Rch  the  children  in  the  school  a  psRdiw 
creed,  would  thst  be  acting  eoatraij  ta  bia 
duty  ? — 11b  wouI  ■  '  -■ 
his  duty  if  he  wi 

of  the  children  a  _  _  _ 

ludependent  Baptist  or  Dissepler ;  bat  I 
Lhink  the  reason  why  (here  is  so  bttlc  dj ' 
in  the  workini;  of  the  plan  is,  Ihat  I 

rery  tittle  difference  among  tbe  bodim     . 

'  I,  ED  far  as  the  esienlial  tnilbs  of  Chrfm* 
ianity  are  concerncJ,  Tbers  is  do  diSannee 
'hatever  between  the  Church  of  England  and 
le  great  body  of  VV«sleyans  and  the  Dte* 
tntera  upon  thesi-  points. 

The  neit  question  referred  lo  the  pvf 


d  be  acting  quits  flonuaiw  h 
r«  lo  imprem  upon  tbawiadg 
ny  >iews  peculiar  to  him  ■■ 
"  er;  bat  I 

ediAeelbf 
rtlhcfw  fa 
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the  word  "  teaching;.' 

"Sir  Stratford  Canning — Is  it  oris  it  not  the 
[losilive  rule  of  the  British  and  Foreign  schools, 
that  tlic  Scriptnrea  ihould  be  given  vrithout 
any  explanation  on  the  part  uf  th«  teacher,  or 
is  !ie  leri  to  judge  when  an  explanalion  should 
acconipuiiy  tlie  passage  or  not? — lie  is  left  to 
Judge  as  to  the  kind  of  explanation  which 
should  be  given.  The  children  are  inlerro- 
gatch!  always  -as  to  the  meaning  of  what  they 
liavo  read. 

"  l^ril  Ashlay — As  to  tEic  doctrinal  mean- 
ing ! — I  scarcely  know  to  what  extent  that  is 
tu  be  undeislood,  inasmuch  as  thu  doctrinal 
[loiiitd  are  tauglit  as  well  as  ihe  practical,  and 
as  the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  Ihe  text 
is  reijuirpd,  ihc  doctrines  are  certainly  taught 
111  that  way.  We  do  not  recognise  the  school- 
master as  a  comincnlalor,  but  we  do  rccognitie 
liim  as  a  i>erson  bound  to  see  that  the  child 
take^  up  an  idea,  and  does  not  merely  read 
the  words." 

I  know  no  languQfie  which  can  more 
aicly  express  my  meaning  of  the 
e,  '■  leaching  the  Holj  Scriptures," 
Mian  that  ciiiploy<'<t  hy  Mr.  Dunn  in  the 
hist  nnswer  which  I  have  read.  But,  i 
may  be  said,  thiit  this  will  practically  lead 
lo  proselytising.  Mr.  Dunn  was  asked  a 
question    upon    that    very   point.      The 

"  Tlie  master  asks  if  the  child  understands 
the  passage,  and  if  not  he  explains  the  great 
doctrine  cunlaiiied  in  il,  but  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  master  shall  nut  impress  on  Ihe  child 
any  peculiar  creed  of  any  one  sect  of  Chris- 


phras 


.     [SJ 

Mr.  I)u< 


inswci  was  this ; 


I  have  now  slated  to  the  Hotiie  the 
sense  in  which  the  phrase,  "  leaching  the 
Holy  Scriptures,"  is  understood  by  the 
Itritish  and  Foreign  School  Society,  I 
feel  all  the  disadvantage  I  labour  under 
in  being  obliged  lo  refer  to  details  at  all 
upon  Uiis  occasion.  It  it  uDJuit  to  the 
inensiire  to  compel  me  to  do  *o.  The 
■loble  Lord,  the  Member  for  the  city  of 
l.nmlun  is,  1  believe,  friendly  to  ibis  mea- 
sure, but  I  regret  the  advice  he  offered  to 
ihe  House,  to  enter  u|)on  a  discussion  with 
respect  to  It  at  the  present  moment.  Feel- 
ing all  the  inconvenience  of  referring  to 
the  detuilii  of  the  bill  before  it  h.is  gone 
into  conimittci^,  I  must,  neverlheleu,  in 
ci>nsei|ni!nre  of  what  has  fallen  from  hon. 
Members,  allude  to  one  or  two  ))ointt.    It 


'  U  not  correct  to  aay,  that  by  thii  bill  Dis- 
tenten  are  aacrificed  to  the  Church. 
Although  it  ia  indispenaable  that  (be 
masters  should  be  capable  of  inilrocting 
Ihe  children  of  membera  of  the  Eatablished 
Church  in  the  Catechism  and  Liturgy, 
yet  ample  precautions  are  taken  to  pre. 
veat  the  abuse  of  his  authority  by  any 
attempts  on  his  part  to  proielytiae.  The 
master  is  removable  by  the  committee  of 
Privy  Council,  on  the  complaint  of  any 
one  trustee.  There  is  another  point  to 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  re> 
ferred,  and  upon  which  1  am  anxioaa  to 
ofier  some  ciplanation.  The  point  in 
question  is  relative  to  the  inierpretation  of 
the  5Hth  clause  which  provide!  for  the 
Bllenilance  of  children  at  Sunday  ichoola. 
It  is  clearly  intended  that  the  children  of 
meraberi  of  the  Established  Church,  not 
being  emancipaied,  should  attend  Sunday 
schools  in  connexioo  with  the  Church  of 
England.  But  it  ia  not  intended  that  the 
children  of  Dissentera,  who  may  object  lo 
their  attendance  at  such  schools,  ahall  be 
compelled  to  attend  those  schools.  [Mr. 
Hawet  here  laado  a  remark,  which  was 
inaudible.]  I  tell  the  hon.  Member  at 
once,  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  to 
•ecore  the  attendance  of  the  children  of 
Churchmen  at  the  Church  of  Eaglaod 
ichooli :  it  is  quite  right  that,  until  they 
are  emancipated,  parental  authority  ahoold 
be  exercised  over  iheon.  An  appreheniion 
baa  been  entertained  in  some  quarkera, 
that  the  clause  in  it*  practical  oparation 
will  go  much  beyond  what  I  have  slated, 
and  that  it  is  intended  to  compel  the 
children  of  Dissenters  lo  attend  the  8ud- 
day  schools  to  be  opened  under  this  act. 
The  petition  which  was  read  at  Ibe  Table 
to-night  would  appear  to  haTe  been 
framed  nnder  this  mitcooceptioo.  I  beg 
to  state  distinctly,  and  at  oaee,  that  thai 
is  a  complete  miuppreheosion  of  the  ob- 
ject of  the  claoie.  It  it  to  ba  regntted, 
that  inuginary  difficallies  shoiikl  be  con- 
jured up,  whea  there  are  to  many  real 
ones  to  be  overcome.  1  cao  auura  ik 
House,  that  1  have  brooght  fbrwaid  ihit 
measure  under  a  full  sense  of  the  didl- 
cultiee  and  responsibilities  which  mnt 
attend  it.  1  cannot  dissemble  from  my- 
self that,  on  the  right  band  and  flo 
the  left  it  is  beset  with  danglers.  I 
did  bope>  and  1  still  continue  lo  cfaerisb 
ihe  hope,  that  by  steering  an  hoDMl 
but  a  steady  niiddle  eoune  betswea 
the  two  opfiosite  cxtrenea  we  oNgfat  asoid 
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the  stranding  of  the  measure  on  the  shoals 
which  beset  it  on  either  side,  and  carry  it 
triumphantly,  with  safety,  into  harbour. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  are  convinced, 
that  the  time  has  arrived,  when  some  great 
effort  must  be  made  to  rescue  the  rising 
generation  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
from  the  state  of  practical  infidelity  in 
which  they  are  unhappily  placed.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  has  told  the 
House,  that  we  are  much  indebted  to  the 
exertions  which  the  Dissenters  have  made 
to  promote  education  in  the  manufacturing 
districts.  I  give  the  Dissenters  ample 
credit  for  what  they  have  done  in  that 
respect;  I  think  their  exertions  have  been 
praiseworthy  in  the  extreme.  The  Church 
of  England,  not  having  means  at  com* 
mand,  was  unable,  without  the  assistance 
of  the  Dissenters,  to  rescue  the  manufactur- 
ing population,  which  had  rapidly  grown 
up  in  certain  districts,  from  the  state  of 
ignorance  in  which  they  were  placed.  In 
order  to  accomplish  that  great  object,  the 
Dissenters  honestly  contributed  the  most 
important  aid  ;  and,  in  my  judgment,  no- 
thing could  be  more  mischievous  than  to 
disparage  the  exertions  of  the  Dissent- 
ers in  the  cause  of  education,  or  to  do 
anything  which  could  lead  to  the  sudden 
cessation  of  those  useful  efforts.  At  the 
same  time,  I  would  entreat  the  House  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  the  difficulties  of  the 
case  must  be  met  by  the  executive  Go- 
vernment, and  that  it  is  necessary,  when 
the  means  and  appliances  of  the  State  are 
called  into  requisition,  that  the  scheme 
to  be  adopted  should  harmonise  with  the 
form  of  Government,  and  with  the  consti- 
tution under  which  we  live.  I  am  satisned 
that  without  the  cordial  co-operation  of 
the  Church  established  by  law,  do  larg^ 
measure  of  education  can  be  carried  into 
effect  in  this  country,  and  I  go  further  and 
say,  that  without  such  co-operation,  no 
Government  would  be  justified  in  attempt- 
ing to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  object  of 
the  Government  is  to  establish  a  svstem 
of  education  extensive  in  its  operation, 
and  not  confined  to  any  one  religious  sect 
and  they  invite  the  co-operation  of  the 
Church  to  enable  them  to  carry  it  into 
effect,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  principles 
of  toleration,  and  with  the  respect  which 
must  be  rendered  to  the  honest  scruples 
of  Dissenters.  I  admit,  that  this  object  is 
difficult  to  attain  ;  but  we  have  honestly 
attempted  it.  I  believe,  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  it  becomes  tb«  indispensable 


duty  of  the  Governmenty  to  mke  a  de- 
cided effort  to  effect  the  great  olgect  to 
which  I  have  adverted.  If  we  had  eotoc- 
tained  any  doubts  upon  the  tabject,  prcfi- 
ously,  the  events  of  last  antanui  woidd 
have  convinced  us  that  not  a  ffiMMat 
should  be  lost  in  endeavouring  to  inpait 
the  blessing  of  a  sound  educatioa  to  the 
rising  generation  in  the  maDufactoring 
districts.  I  speak  in  the  preieiioe  of 
Gentlemen  whose  local  knowledgn  vQI 
enable  them  to  set  roe  right,  if  i  rtatOy 
what  is  incorrect ;  but  I  am  infiwaod, 
that  the  turbulent  masses  who,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  autumn,  threatened  the 
safety  of  property  and  disturbed  the  pnb- 
lic  peace  in  the  manufacturing  district^ 
were  remarkable  for  the  youth  of  the 
parties  composing  them.  I  am  told,  tha 
speaking  generally,  the  age  of  the  in- 
dividuals, who  composed  these  torim* 
lent  multitudes  ranged  between  eight- 
een and  twenty-two.  This  cireiun- 
stance  shows  the  danger  of  negleeiing 
the  education  of  the  rising  generation. 
If,  some  years  ago,  we  could  have 
so  fortunate  as  to  agree  upon  some 
comprehensive  scheme  of  edocatioa  at 
that  which  is  now  proposed ;  if  we  oonU 
but  have  done  so  only  ten  years  ego,  mm 
firm  belief  is  that  the  outrages  which  tooK 
place  last  autumn,  and  which  at  one  time 
threatened  such  serious  results,,  wooU 
never  have  taken  place.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances I  and  my  colleagues  conii« 
dered.it  our  bounden  duty  to  introduce  a 
measure  which  we  believe  to  be  sound  in 
principle,  large  in  its  extent,  and  ca* 
pable,  if  it  should  receive  the  sanction  of 
Parliament,  of  effecting  the  object  we  all 
hsve  in  view.  Nothing  that  I  have  heard  in 
the  course  of  the  present  discussion  has 
shaken  my  belief  that  the  measure  is  con- 
ceived in  a  spirit  of  perfect  fairness,  that 
it  is  tolerant  in  its  provisions,  that  it 
would  prove  just  in  its  operation,  and  that 
it  would  be  effectual  for  its  purpose.  At 
all  events  we  have  relieved  ourselves  twom 
the  weight  of  responsibility  which  woald 
have  attached  to  us  had  we  failed  to  bring 
forward  some  such  measure  as  this.  We 
have  performed  our  duty,  and  it  remaine 
for  the  House  to  deal  with  the  measure  aa 
it  may  think  fit.  I  am  very  unwilling  to 
enter  into  a  consideration  of  the  detaih 
of  the  bill  upon  the  present 
tiecause  I  am  conscious  of  the  disad^ 
tage  of  premature  discussion 
tkam,    1  do  not  wish  to  be 
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closely  to  all  the  detaili  on  which  com- 
menis  liave  been  made.  I  am  laliified  I 
■peak  the  seose  of  my  Colle^aei,  vfaen  I 
■ay,  (hat  it  is  our  earneit  desire  to  weigh 
calmly  and  diipa^iionately  every  reaaon- 
able  objection  which  may  be  urged  by  the 
difsenters,  with  the  view  o(  rendering  the 
measure  as  palatable  as  possible  in  lU 
general  operation.     We  must  not  sacrifice 

frinciple  to  eipfdiency,  bat,  on  the  other 
and  we  must  not  posh  just  principles  to 
such  an  extreme  as  to  reuder  their  appli- 
cation prnctically  impossible.  1  hope  that 
the  debate  will  not  be  carried  on  in  an 
angry  and  controversial  spirit,  but  that 
we  shall  proceed,  as  we  have  hitherto 
done,  to  consider  this  measure  with  the 
calmness  and  gmvity  which  its  importance 
demands.  1  have  stated  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  will  attentively  consider  every  ob- 
jection which  may  be  urged  foy  the  Dis- 
senters, and  1  must  also  say,  at  the  same 
time,  that  we  will  not  neglect  what  ia  due 
to  the  established  religion  of  the  country 
or  which  her  Majesty,  whose  servants  we 
are,  is  the  defender  and  the  head.  Pur- 
suing a  steady  course,  aw&re  of  (he  diffi- 
cullies  which  beset  nt,  not  disfegardinr 
the  dangers  which  tarround  us,  we  shall 
exert  ourselves  lo  pass  this  bill,  and  if  tba 
Flouie  will  only  second  our  efforts  I  am 
■lire  that  we  shall  succeed  in  carrying 
a  measure  which  will  be  productive  ol' 
greater  good  to  the  community  and  wilt 
do  more  to  secure  the  future  peace,  hap- 
piness, and  contentment  of  the  people, 
than  any  measure  which  has  been  paued 
by  this  House  for  many,  many  years. 

Sir  G.  Grei/  said,  that  strong  as  were 
his  objections  to  some  of  the  deUils  of  tfat 
mcaxure  now  under  the  couaideradon  of 
the  House,  he  could  see  enough  of  the  fto- 
position  to  be  coovioced  that  her  Majeatj's 
Governmeot  had  been  actuated  by  asm. 
cere  intention  and  desire  of  accompliahing 
and  iidopting  a  comprehensive  and  lihenU 
system  of  education  without  interfering 
with  the  rights  of  conscience.  How  fai' 
tliey  had  suoxedcd  by  the  clausea,  as  they 
now  stood,  was  another  question;  and 
when  the  hill  came  into  committee,  be 
should  be  able  to  show  that  the  Govern- 
mcnt  had  not  carried  out  that  intention 
as  he  thought  the  House  had  a  right  U> 
expect,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  contden- 
tious  feelings  of  the  great  body  of  the 
Dissenters,  whose  exertions  in  prcnnotiBg 
education  had  been  justly  acknowledged- 
exertions  which  entitled thetn  to  moncoo. 
VOL.  LXVII.    {£S} 


lie  said  thi«,  he  fully  admitted  tha  i 
iod  great  diffioJtiea  which  e 


loderatioii  fhm  fhn  rlsuim  iif  tht  hill  itii- 
eated  to  have  been  ahown  to  tham.    Whea  ' 

nwpmei- 
(hti  meaaora,  and  be  njmced  to  bear  tbe 
right  hoa.  Baronet  atate  that  hewoaU  noC 
pledge  himaelf  to  all  tba  detaila  of  the  bill 
—•that  be  was  now  ready  to  bear  and  coo- 
lider  the  olqoctiona  that  might  be  raiaed. 
It  waa  with  a  new  that  thoae  olgectioDi 
ind  auggeattons  ahould  be  stated  that  hit 
noble  Friend,  the  Uember  for  the  City  of 
London  bad  taken  the  conrao  which  to* 
light  bo  had  taken,  and  olgected  lo  iba 
ttiU  being  read  a  aecood  time  without  de- 
bate, in  order  that  ibe  pdnta  iriiich  atmck 
bon.  Hmberaaa  objectioDabla  mi^t  b* 
Bsduatin  the  timeiriiick 


ficatioiia  aa  tbey  aubt 
iith  the  tHAtet  tlwy  ul 
not  intena  to  go  fiilly 


BOW,  I 

muat  elapie  between  tbia  a 
itage  of  the  Inll,  the  <^ 
adopt  such  mo^ficationa  i 
think  conaiateot  with  the  c 
in  view.  He  did  not  inteni  to  go' fiilly 
into  the  detaila  of  thia  faSl,  but  to  itate  ft 
few  points  on  which  it  woold  ba  hia  dutj 
either  to  prouoe  or  aupport  mo^fioUiOBfc 
The  principle  oo  whia  the  OoTcnmea^ 
as  it  appeared  to  him,  had  procaeJad,  mp 
the  aooptkia  of  the  ayitem  of  Oe  ^tiih 
and  Foreign  School  Sotattj,  aa  unliaihlB 
to  the  whole  of  the  dutdrea  to  be  edt»- 
cated  inflhe  woposad  adiooli,  imiend- 
diog  ipeoal  nngiiNU  inatraetign  &t  Iha 
chifdren  of  parenta  attached  to  tba  Ea* 
tablished  Chnrdi.  To  that  prindnla  ha 
ahould  not  object,  if  fitiriy  carried  out; 
but  there  woold  be  a  gnat  diflerence  b»> 
tween  these  achools  anoBritidi  and  FonigB 
Schools.  The  hill  provided,  that  the  aau- 
saiatBoUmaatMi  dooldbe  BIcB- 
beraof  the  Eatabliabed  Cbiicch,not  iniM 
in  predae  terma,  bat  thera  wta  a  pvorUn 
that  thfj  mnat  be  nprovadof  by  the  bidm 
of  the  Jioeote,  and.  of  ooorN,  jmctieBl^ 
thelMahop  woaldupconef  a  nanberaf 
the  Cborai  in  matifeiica  te  a  IMsawtiR, 
Now,  the  Britiah  and  Fonign  School 
Sodety  trained  a  gnat  munber  of  adnal- 
maaten,  who,  thoagfa  not  UeHhan  af  Am 
Cbnrdi,  were  aitiMaely  eSdent  toMtei. 
Again,  from  tba  nporti  «f  tha  Prifr  Con- 
dl  inapaetora,  !t  appeared,  that  tat  ntrt 
effident  maattn  in  axiating  adioa^  ftritt 
come  liroB  Mr.  Stone'e  noEmal  aaminary-at 
GhMgow.  the  penona  tiabad  Aan  bH% 
ScotauMB,  and  of  coom  naat  «€  thaa 
PreabytariaBa.  Now,  tha  pwfM— ■  af 
diif  bill  would  ««f<™<»  laaiNi  tniMl 
in  the  Benogb^oad  SAinH,  aolthaaa 
traiaadii  Soothid,  ahM  tbar  baonn 
3A 
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Members  of  the  Established  Church.  Such 
was  the  impression  which  prevailed  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  55th  clause ;  namclyy  that 
it  would  exclude  from  employment,  as 
masters  or  teachers^  any  person  not  a 
Member  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
this  he  thought  most  objcctiunablo>  as 
limiting  the  choice  of  teachers,  and  ex^ 
eluding  some  of  the  most  eligible.  He 
would  not  now  enter  into  detail  as  to  the 
constitution  of  the  trust ;  but  it  was  a  point 
which  he  thought  recjuired  revision  ;  in- 
asmuch as  it  gave  a  great  preponderance 
to  the  Church,  without  any  security  that 
a  Dissenter  of  any  description  might  he 
upon  the  trust,  or  have  any  control  in  the 
management  of  these  schools.  This  was 
an  apprehension  which  had  excited  great 
alarm  among  the  Dissenters^  and  he  men- 
tioned the  |)oint  now  with  a  view  to  the 
removal  of  the  objection  which  existed  to 
the  proposed  constitution  of  the  trust. 
With  regard  to  the  selection  of  Iwwks, 
for  children  of  the  Established  Church  as 
provided  by  the  58th  clause,  which  place<1 
it  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  clerical 
trustee,  he  considered  this  provision  most 
unadvisable.  Bearing  in  mind  the  great 
diversity  of  opinion  to  l>e  found  among 
the  clergy,  he  thought  it  very  unseemlj' 
that  this  should  extend  to  the  religious 
books  for  the  instruction  of  the  children, 
and  that  in  the  schools  in  the  same  town, 
for  instance^  totally  different  books  should 
be  in  use,  each  puri)orting  to  convey  in- 
struction in  the  doctrines  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  He  thought,  that  with  a 
view  to  uniformity,  the  selection  of  books 
should  be  made  by  the  committee  of  Privy 
Council,  or  if  this  was  objected  to,  it  would 
be  better  that  it  should  be  made  by  the 
two  Archbishops,  than  that  it  should  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  individual  clergy- 
men. There  was  another  point  to  which 
he  attached  great  importance — it  related 
to  the  clauses  affecting  Sunday  Schools. 
He  did  not,  indeed,  find  any  penalty  at- 
tached to  non-attendance  on  the  Sunday^ 
but  the  terms  of  some  of  the  clauses  im- 
plied that  it  was  to  be  compulsory.  To 
this  he  decidedly  objected — it  ought,  in 
his  opinion,  to  be  entirely  voluntary. 
There  could  be  no  objection  to  the  schools 
being  o|)cn  for  the  instruction  of  such  chil- 
dren as  were  willing  to  attend,  but  there 
were  a  vast  number  of  Sunday- schools  in 
the  factory  districts  in  <:(mncction  with 
places  of  worship,  1)ot1i  of  the  KKtahlislu>d 
(Church  and  of  ])iss<>nt(TS,  with  wliirh  it 
uii9  most  desirable  not  to  interfrrt*,  and 


which  would  be  biokeD  up  if  the  diiMnB 
now  instructed  in  them  beiiig  cmplayrf  m 
factories,  should  be  compellra  lij  ihm  bifl 
to  attend  the  new  flchool  on  Sunuf  m  ««■ 
as  on  the  week  days.  He  would  oolf  «■ 
this  occasion  further  obserfe,  thnt  ht 
doubted  the  expediency  of  iutrodaeiag 
such  minute  regulaaioDi  as  were  to  be 
found  in  this  bill  into  an  act  of  P^inmeut. 
He  thought  it  would  be. better  to  Iomo 
these  regulations  with  the  eonnittae  ef 
the  Privy  Council,  instead  of  iwgitlefino 
prospectivolyooeverjrminutepoin^  Hon! 
offered  these  suggestions  with  a  viev  to  le. 
move  the  objections  which  hail  beea  laiead 
to  the  bill,  and  in  the  desire  to  aee  k  |Hit 
into  such  a  shape  that  it  would  not  my 
receive  the  assent  of  the  Legislatom,  hui 
that  of  the  great  body  of  t£i  peoplob  Ik 
whose  benefit  and  advantage  it 
tended. 

Sir  R.  IttgUs  would  endeavour  to  h 
tate  the  example  of  the  rigfat  hon* 
man,  and  would  abstain  from  refenMM|  to 
any  exciting  to]nc  which  might  be  KEdy 
to  create  irritaticm.  They  were  now  pro* 
posing,  as  a  T^hristian  people,  a  ploD  ef 
education  for  Christian  children ;  and  tm  he 
owned  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  whoi 
he  liad  heard  from  hon.  Gentlemen  oa  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  he  should  bo  uu- 
willing  to  think  that  his  right  hon.  FtrntA 
could  be  chargeable  with  being  atiifiel 
with  such  an  exposition  of  the  omnious  of 
the  House,  as  they  had  heard.  Hia  ij^ 
hon.  Friend  had  deprecated  any  nunute 
discussion  of  the  measure  at  present ;  anl 
into  such  minute  discussion  he  should  oeiw 
tainly  not  now  attempt  to  enter.  It  would 
be  sufRcicntj  on  a  future  occasionj  to  foDow 
in  detail  the  various  clauses  of  the  bill ;  but 
his  right  hon.  Friend  deared  to  m 
generally,  from  both  sides  of  the  Hi 
such  suggestions  as,  when  the  bill 
sp  into  committee,  might  weigh  with  Mm 
m  meeting  the  several  obiectloni  widA 
might  be  made  to  the  bill:  but  he  b  '~ 
he  might  say,  that  thus  far  his  right 
Friend  had  heard  objections  fnmi 
only  who,  not  being  themseh 
of  the  Established  Church,  or  who^ 
senting  the  opinions  of  persons  who 
not  connected  with  that  Churdii 
voured  to  show  that  the  bill,  as  it 
fniracd,  was  unworthy  of  the  adoptio 
the  House.  On  the  pert  of  thom 
ronslituted  not  only  the  majority  of 
llonsi*.  Imh  :ilsf)  tlio  vust  majority  of  thopoo- 
plf  of  Kn^laml,  tilt*  mrmbcrs  of  the  Chunk 
of  Kngland,  he  rlnimed  for  the 
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Chorch  the  nmintenaiice  of  her  office  as 
the  supreme  instractress  of  the  people  of 
this  ooantiy:  and  he  maintained  that  a 
system  of  national  education  oould  never 
he  soundly  or  firmly  hased  except  upon  the 
foundation  of  a  national  Churdi.     The 
great  ohjection   of  the  memhers  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  the  present  hill 
was,  that^  to  a  creat  extent,  although  he 
admitted  it  appued  only  to  the  manufac- 
turing districts  of  the  country,  it  proceeded 
on   principle  which,  therefore,  might  he 
extended  at  any  time  to  the  whole  country, 
to  place  tffe  Church  of  England  in  a  posi- 
tion not  60  pre-eminent  as  that  whidi, 
constitutionally,  it  maintained  at  present, 
and  in  which,  from  its  inherent  character, 
they  would  wish  to  see  it     He  might  udd, 
that  with  respect  to  the  first  element  of 
the  organisation  of  the  bill<— namely,  Ab 
committee  of   the    Privy  Council  •-•  the 
Church  of  England  was  not  treated  with 
that    confidence    which,    constitutionaDy 
and     intrinsically     as    the     Established 
Church,   she  was   entitled   to  oxjpect  at 
the   hands  of  a   Government    The  su- 
preme   and  appellant   functions    of   the 
Church,  as  the  instructress  of  the  people, 
were  transferred  to  an  anomalous  body-« 
the  committee  of  the  Privv  Council ;  no 
one  member  of  which,  unklB  he  ffr^it]|y 
mistook  the  constitution  of  that  body j^ 
the  functions  discharged  by  it  for  the  kst 
fifteen  years,  was  neceoarily  or  eisentbiny 
a  member  of  the  Churdi  of  Enriand.    m 
believed  it  to  be  almost  posstble,  as  the 
law  now  stood,  that  no  membeir  of  die 
Church  of  England,  certainly  not  more 
than  one,  was  necessarily,  a  member  of 
the  Privy  Council  itself.     If  that  were 
Ro,  then  he  asked  the  hon.  Member  for 
Lambeth  and  the  hon.  Membar  ibr  Doiil* 
fries,  were  there  not  great  ooncesrfons  on 
the  part  of  the  Establidied  Church,  If  ite 
did  not  oppose  this  measure?     Rb  rMtt 
hon.  Friend  called  upon  Members  to  ffft 
him  all  the  suggestion^  that  oocmrm  to 
them  at  this  pit^^mary  stage  of  the  itau 
sure,  and  he  would  consider  tbem  atten- 
tively, and  be  prepared  when  the  bill  went 
into  committee  to  take  such  a  review  of 
them  as  they  might  severally  be  entitled 
to ;  but  he  b^Qged  to  remind  his  right  hon. 
Friend,  that  u  he  conceded  to  the  obfec. 
tions  now  urged  by  the  oppodte  side  of  the 
House  he  could  hardly  expect  that 
of  support  from  the  Church  which  his 
hon.  Friend,  in  almost  the  last  sentence 
s|)eech,  had  stated  that  he  r^aided  as  es» 
^ntial  to  the  success  of  the  bill  ad(  tlie 


socoessfUl  estaUkhment  and  UMdiiteiiaiiea  Iff 
any  miem  of  national  edoeatioii.  In  making 
this  dedanition,  he  kn^  not  for  how  numjr 
he  might  speak  in  that  Houses  btttheooidd 
answer  for  the  opinions  of  a  gnat  mnf 
in  the  country.    lOs  right  m.  FMenfl 
had  said,  that  without  the  eordhd  eo-opeia- 
tion  of  the  Churdi  Establishment,  no  stt- 
tem  of  national  education  eould  be  cartM 
out    He  wkdied  to  remind  his  right  hon. 
Friend  of  his  own  words,  beoanse  he  was 
satisfied  that  if  by  any  attempt  at  Undue 
condliation  of  Gentlemen   opposite  his 
H^t  hon.  Friend  made  any  mHoM  alter- 
ation in  the  hill,  he  eould  not  expect  ttat 
strone  or  eofdial  sopporl  ftom  the  body  of 
the  Church  estaUishment  which  the  UO, 
in  its  present  shape»  Was  likely  to  te^ 
eeive.    But  in  saying  this  he  wished  ta 
repeat  that  he  was  fiiDy  aware  of  the 
oonoeadons  whidi  the  Ohmch  Was  making 
to  a  plan  of  national  edueatkm  which  did 
not  recognise  the  Chuidb  as  the  instiueticn 
of  the  people.    He  eould  hardly  have  eoiK 
tieived  that  two  grave  men  eouU,  as  tta 
tton.  Members  tot  LaiAbeth  and  DumlMea 
had  done,  seriously  state  that   the  hOI 
gave  to  the  Cfaurcii  hf  die  eonstlhlndsi 
of  the  Board  of  tmstees  not  a  gieat  er  pi«» 
poiidenMing  riiaxe,  tat  the  whole  add  eaehi-- 
Am  posseMoii  of  dm  antkoil^.     IKd 
toe  non*  nenhev  ftt'  i  juai<di  ttean  ta 
scaie  xamz  cninenwaiQBQS  wen  neoBBBsni/ 
ehnndimen?    Did  ho  mean  to  Hala  that 
dittrdiwardetti  weVe  ttdtt  In  too  ittltcf  in* 
tandeSy  die  Utieiest  eriMdeiof  tli6  CQiuroiF 
One  of  the  mreatesl  grievittgtt  nf  dto 
Ohnndi  was^  that  ita  cmnuUttily  waia  hi 
bondage;   that  those  who  Ml«  eallai 
ehuiehwaideas  wste  often  ssteatod  ftuai 
amongst  diNo^  whom  no  other  Mlt|bllift 
body  wooU  adhr  ti»  take  eOee  «A^  dielr 
dunonihtadep*    Did  ttol  Im  Bbn*  MesBheft 
know  dial  iai  hie  own  keaUMMOriKe  wmi 
instanoaa  of  chtiiehwaineBS  haiBB  tho  hU^ 
leiesseiieiwieiaicpewnDwin'essaPBSomBiiif 
Wai there  ttbyiaatfoiilo  aimMie tlMi at  • 
groater  HiaHUMe  lii  lue  aBanttiaBtiMBflw  qMi^ 
uieni  cntueuwaiWBBS  wonin  oe  ■mio'  oa* 
voted  or  better  dispoaed  to  dM  Ghoftft^ 

cemOUSBlDSDv  iBBB  U  SDORDORaD  uBBmBBB 

ofthemeCMpolls?  Ha  hdiaved*  Ail mleia 
the  InfliMttea  of  tho  cantfehwaraeill  wai 
greatly  caoaaraiefl  of  tae  iwnienea  or  wg 
odMT  tfiMaa^  the  eMsal  tnisMMi  WIMA 
eftan  halfbund  fai  Ike  assail  fliBdl%  it 
oae.  It  mat  he  mftdlorfiJ  IhAI  tWd  Ml 
of  ibiw  Wttsteas  wwv  to  ka  owMfa  «f  itflll^ 
and  WMB  it  waa  san  that  iMllQf«4pNMi 
«at  at  lix^,  «r  wtUlf  mvya  4t  tt* 
3A3 
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owners  of  mills — were  dissenters;  when 
he  found  that  taken  from  the  number^  he 
could  not  help  feeling  the  strong  prohahility 
that  there  would  be  three^  u  not  more, 
trustees  in  every  union ,  unfriendly  to  the 
Church-establishment.  It  was  quite  clear 
that  it  would  be  at  the  option  of  the  jus- 
tices to  elect  four  trusteest  who  were  not 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
one  only  of  the  remaining  three  would  be 
necessarily  connected  with  that  Church. 
He  should  greatly  prefer  an  open  enemy 
to  an  insidious  friend;  and  would  ra- 
ther see  an  avowed  dissenter  in  the  office, 
than  a  trustee  whose  study  it  would 
be  insidiously  to  beat  back  and  thwart  the 
efforts  of  the  members  of  the  Church, 
and  undermine  her  strength.  He  re- 
peated that  it  was  a  great  concession 
on  the  part  of  the  Church  to  admit 
the  influence  and  control  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council;  an  institution 
not  necessarily  connected  with  the  Church, 
and  to  which  all  the  functions  of  the 
Church  in  regard  to  controlling  the  educa^- 
tion  of  the  country  were  to  be  entrusted. 
He  would  not  enter  into  the  question  how 
far  the  Church,  in  the  person  of  the  Arch- 
hishop  of  Canterbury,  was  herself  the  Visi- 
tor-general of  all  the  educational  establish- 
ments of  England — although  that  question 
had  been  most  learnedly  opened  by  Sir 
Charles  Wetherell  before  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, but  whether  it  were  so  now  or  not,  that 
clearly  was  the  case  at  a  former  time,  and 
either  now  or  at  a  former  period  within  the 
last  150  years,  a  concession  had  been  made 
which  denuded  the  Church  of  her  visitorial 
power  over  all  the  education  of  England. 
Those  functions  were  now  transferred  to 
the  Committee  of  Privy  CouncD.  In  every 
dispute  reference  was  to  be  made — not  to 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  not  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  the  province,  not  to  any  ecclesi- 
astical synod,  but  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council.  The  original  control  was 
given  to  that  committee,  and  as  all  appeals 
were  made  to  it,  a  control  in  detail.  He 
said,  then,  all  the  concession  was  not  made 
by  the  di^entcrs,  by  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  the  different  denominations  not  con- 
nected with  the  Church  of  England,  but 
concessions  were  made,  and  large  conces- 
sions by  the  Established  Churcli.  The 
House  had  been  told  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, by  the  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth,  as 
was  always  said  whenever  questions  of  this 
character  arose,  "  Look  at  the  numbers  of 
the  dissenters."  He  had  said  over  and 
over  again  when     ucstions  of  this   na- 


ture were  raised,  that  hemNiU 

fuse  a  daim  of  justice  if  it  w^n  avis  If 

one  person,  but  he  never  m/mU  ^M  i 

question  of  deliberatioD  or  come&i^  |i 

the  threats  of  thonnmilig  aaa.ke  wtM 

always  maintain  a  queitiaift  of. 

whatever  number  it  might  ba 

believed  as  there  were  now 

mation  on  the  Table  whidi  woqU  nikto 

all  the  arguments  that 

the  other  side  on  this  subjeety  it 

cessary  to  do  more  than  xefisr  to  die 

which  existed  in  various  ehapei 

had  been  made  within  the  latft 

return  which  shewed  digtinctlj  tbe: 

of  churchmen  and  disMnten.     It 

found  in  the  fourth  Report  of  the 

General  of  births,  deaths,  end. 

The  number  of  Church  of  RwiA.>a 

riages  celebrated  tbroughoatEi^^Bidwil 

the  last  year  was  1 14,448,  while  ihe : 

of  non -church  marriages  celehnitei 

the  same  interval  was  8^0S4b     New  li 

defied  Gentlemen  opposite  to  lesist  tho  ei^ 

elusion,  either  that  thej  had 


the  grievance  of  the  marriage  lawa  of  fi|^ 

land,  or  overstated  the  number  of  thoS* 

senters.     Either  their  c 

so  much  oppressed  as  they  had 

or  they  had  overstated  the  m 

who  had  refused  to  conform  to  the  Ghonkrf 

England.    For  the  sake  of 

8,034  persons  who  chose  tobe  I 

not  of  the  Church  ofEngland,  he 

who  had  supported  the  m< 

not  many  of  them  now  present,  hut  he 

one  who   had  supported  it,  end  he 

the  one  who  was  best  competent  to 

mate  the  value  of  pounds,  AillS^^^  yi^ 

pence— whether  they  had  made  a  cdao* 

lation  of  the  expense  at  which  Uiia  togr  tel 

been  purchased  for  the  Dissenten  tnm  dtt 

Church  of  England?    The  npffliae  of  dv 

registration  of  births,  deaths,  and 

was  90,000/.  for  the  year,  and  ihi 

raised  upon  the  taxes  paid  by  the  pea|ileof 

this  country.   He  wished  the  hon*  IfoaAsr 

to  bear  this  in  mind  when  any  lequeat  «b 

made  in  that  House  for  a  giant  to  the 

Church  of  England ;  far  if  ever  there  waa 

a  question  upon  which  the  members 

Church  of  England  were  unaniwo 

was  in  their  opposition  to  that  mpam 

least,  they  were  more  unanimous  upon 

than  any  other  point.    The  result 

the  proportion  of  Dissenten  and  of 

hers  of  the  Established  Church  in  the 

community  of  England,  and  the 

use  which  he  now  made  of  it  was  to 

mend  to  his  right  hon.  Friend  the! 
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of  State  for  the  Home  Department  not  to 
be  daunted  by  the  arguments  of  those  who 
condemned  the  measure  in  its  present  form, 
as  unfavourable  to  the  Dissenters — ^to  yield 
if  he  were  satisfied  that  what  was  demanded 
was  justy  but  to  concede  nothing  on  the 
mere  ground  thai  the  numbers  of  the  Dis- 
senters made  them  formidable,  as  that  would 
have  the  effect  of  disheartening  and  dissat- 
isfying the  great  body  of  the  people  of 
England,  who  were  in  their  hearts,  and  he 
believed  in  their  lives,  cordial  and  consist- 
ent members  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Twice  did  the  hon.  Member  for  Lambedi— 
once  in  his  speech,  and  a^in  when  he  in- 
terrupted his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Home  Department,  show  the 
principle  of  his  real  ohjection  to  the  mea- 
sure. His  real  objection  to  the  bill  was, 
that  it  would  counteract  the  efforts  now 
made  by  the  Dissenters.  He  (Sir  R.  Inglis) 
was  not  one  who  would  at  any  time  speak 
lightly  of  the  efforts  heretofore  made  by 
the  Dissenters,  using  that  term  in  a  latger 
sense  than,  except  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, he  would  recognise  it,  and  includ- 
ing many  who  denied  that  they  were 
Dissenters,  —  he  acknowledged  that  but 
for  those  efforts  the  condition  of  edu- 
cation in  the  whole  of  England  would 
be  very  different — ^melancholy  as  it  was  in 
some  places — ^from  what  it  was  at  present ; 
but  he  believed,  at  the  same  time,  that 
nothing  would  be  more  unfair  than  to 
withhold  the  establishment  of  a  Church 
school,  because  the  indirect  influence  of  it 
would  be  to  call  back  to  the  Church  of 
England  those  who,  because  there  was  no 
Church  school,  had  found  refuge  in  the 
Dissenters*  school.  That  was  the  ground 
twice  urged  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Lam* 
bcth.  He  did  not  think  the  hon.  Member 
had  now  used  the  word  sectarian  as  applied 
to  the  Established  Church.  Th^  were 
not  now  told  that  the  Church  of  England 
was  a  sectarian  body.  An  hon.  Fnend, 
however,  who  had  listened  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Lambeth  with  more  attentioui 
informed  him  that  he  had  heard  that  ex- 
pression applied.  He  hoped,  however,  that 
it  would  not  be  hazarded  too  much  in  the 
present  state  of  opinion  in  that  House.  In 
the  last  ten  years  he  had  been  obliged  to 
hear  that  expression,  but  he  had  never  heard 
it,  and  never  would  hear  it,  without  pro- 
testing  against  it  The  Church  of  Eng^ 
land  was  not  sectarian.  She  was  the  legal 
and  authorised  instructress  of  the  peo[^  of 
England.  The  Established  Chun£  was  an 
essential  element  in  the  Conilitatioii  of 


Engjland,  and  was  the  stieiigtli  and  Ae' 
glory  of  the  ooantry^andUwooldbefooid 
Uiat  the  strength  of  every  Administratian 
was  exactly  in  the  nroportkm  in  which  it 
maintained  theprtndpleBof  theChofdiof 
England ;  and  if  he  believed,  that  this  UU* 
as  now  constituted  would  weaken  *the 
Church,  he  for  one  shoold  not  be  eontent 
to  give  a  silent  vote  in  oppontion  to  it— ho 
should  not  omit  to  divide  the  House  against 
it.  But  it  was  because  he  believed  t&  bQl 
on  the  TaUe  was  less  ealeolated  to  injave 
the  Church  than  any  other,  and  if  wdl 
worked  was  perhaps  not  only  cakolaled  not 
to  injure  it  materially,  bat  mhdit  possiUy 
benefit  it — he  spoke  of  the  hi&  as  it  now 
stood— that  he  was  not  prepared  to  take 
the  sense  of  the  House  against  it.  He 
supported  the  Ull  from  a  conviction  that 
being  opposed  by  the  Dissenters  on  the 
one  hand,  and  knowing  that  it  would  he 
opposed  1^  ibe  Ghnrdi  u  materially  altered 
on  the  other,  his  ri^^t  hon.  Friend  the 
Secretary  of  State  would  not  be  persuaded 
to  make  any  material  alteration  in  it.  0e 
believed  if  the  bill  passed  as  it  now  stood, 
the  advantages  whidi  the  Church  might 
derive,  would  he  in  some  degree  a  compen-i 
sation  for  the  sacrifioes  she  made,  hot  lie 
repeated,  that  it  was  ool^  on  that  consider- 
ailon  that  what  was  yielded  on  the  one 
hand,  would  be  compensated  in  some  dch 
gree  on  the  other,  that  he  gave  his  sopport 
to  the  second  readiiw  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Hume  said  t£at  if  he  took  the  saaw 
views  of  the  bill  as  the  hon.  Messber  fir 
Oxford,  he  shooM  be  disposed  to  oppoae 
the  bill.  He  was  sorry  to  hear  that  dod. 
Member  say,  though  he  did  not  agree  in 
the  assertioo,  that  no  system  of  eduartioii 
conld  be  carried  oot  iin  Engiaad  whlioat 
the  support  of  the  EstaUUied  Chudi. 
The  Charcb,  according  to  tfiat  scatomeiit, 
was  more  powoM  thra  the  Ctorsinasent 
That  was  an  extraordinary  doctrine  to  hear 
book  the  Ministerial  Beraea^  which  were 
oocopied  by  what  was  called  a  etrsog  Go- 
vernment. It  nugfat  hire  suited  die  Gen* 
tlemai  on  Us  own  side  when  they  were  In 
office,  and  were  said  to  have  bo  pover. 
Was  the  |dan,  he  would  ask,  ademnle  to 
the  wante  of  the  ooontry?  He  Mieftf 
not.  The  4gl^  "md*  GentlenuB  had  ih^ 
fierred  to  the  jootlis  between  twenty  ajtfd 
d^teen  jean  of  age»  who  conatll  vUtA  \hB 
great  BMnoritjef  tnooe  engaged  !■  the  late 
riots*  Now,  what  pnviwNi  tBd^dltf'HIl 
make Ibr that  dasst^Nm  wlM8f«^  The 
hon*  Member  for  Qinrd  kad  el||iMed  te 
tha  Camidi  Ixtig  calU  «  astlrliBe  k 
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muHt  call  it  a  sect ;  it  was  nothing  but  a 
sect.  It  had  been  alwajrs  a  sect^  and  a 
sect  only.  The  hon.  Member  reproached 
him  with  being  a  pounds-shilltngs-and- 
pence  Member ;  he  tnought  that  reproach 
came  with  a  bad  grace  from  the  represent- 
ative of  a  church  which  was  always  strug- 
gling for  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  We 
could  not  be  baptized  without  paying  for 
it ;  we  were  obliged  to  pay  when  we  mar- 
ried; and  when  we  were  buried  we  had 
^ain  to  pay  to  the  Church.  Was  not 
that  being  in  love  with  pounds*  shillings, 
and  pence  ?  The  hon  Baronet  committed, 
he  thought,  a  great  error  in  arguing  that 
a  great  deal  of  ffood  was  originated  by  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  he  praised  it  so 
much,  that  he  was  tempted  to  show  by  the 
documents  before  him,  that  the  Churcli 
did  not  deserve  his  praise.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber called  the  Church  tlie  supreme  in- 
structress of  the  people ;  he  thought  she 
performed  her  duties  very  ill,  when  he 
considered  the  large  funds  she  had  at  her 
disposal.  She  had  between  5,000,000/. 
and  7,000,000/.  a-year  for  her  services. 

!y  Oh,  oh !  "2  Gentlemen  would  see  that 
le  was  correct  She  had  formerly  between 
3,000,000/L  and  4,000,000/1,  and  her  reve- 
nue had  since  been  much  increased.    He 
was  horror-struck  at  reading  some  of  the 
accounts  of  the  education  of  the  people,  as 
given  in  the  public  documents  lately  pub- 
lished.    In  the  report  of  the  prison  in- 
s|)ectors  fur  England,  he  found  some  most 
extraordinary  proofs  of  the  ignorance  of 
the  people.     He  would  take  first  the  ex- 
ample of  Reading  gaol,  in  which  he  found 
there  were  189  prisoners  on  a  given  day. 
Of  these  75  could  neither  read  nor  write ; 
G7  could  read  only,  and  46  could  read  and 
write,  both  imperfectly,  so  that  only  one 
could  read  aud  write  well.   Did  that  state 
of  the  people  do  any  honour  to  their  su- 
preme instructress  ?    In  other  prisons  the 
state  of  the  ])eop1e  was  still  worse.  Thirty 
years  ago  he  had  been  engaged  in  promot. 
ing  education,  and  he  well  rcmcmbcrod 
then,  that  the  pulpits  overflowcfl  with  de- 
nunciations against  those  who  were  edu- 
cating the  people.     The  efiorts  that  were 
then   made  were  chicHy  confined  to  the 
dissenting  body,  though  they  were  aided 
by  the  Duke  of  Ikdford  aud  some  other 
distinguished    noblemen    and    gentlemen 
who  belonged  to  the  Church.     By  their 
eflforts  considerable  progress  was  made,  and 
the  svstem  of  education  which  they  had 
established  was   doing    good    now.     Fie 
thought  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 


Oxfisrd  extremely  wrong  ftlways  io 
ing,  that  the  Chuich  was  w  atiendj 
beneficial  to  the  people.    He  cballengtd 
the  hon.  Baronet  to  the  prool^  bat  tbe  hon. 
Baronet  always  anumed  that  point,  aad 
brought  no  proof  whatever  that  hia  aa- 
sumptioo  was  connect.  Befemng  to  another 
example  of  the  state  of  the  people— there 
was  in  the  gaol  of  Springfieiaf  lor  the 
county  of  Enex,  408  prisoner^  and  ef 
these  184  could  neither  read  nor  writer  99 
could  read  only,  and  129  oonid  read  a»d 
write,  but  both  imperfectly.  In  Middkary 
again,  in  the  Penitentiary  there  weie  5198 
prisoners,  and  of  thoae  62  oould  eaither 
read  nor  write,  196  ooaU  read  onlj,  aad 
37  could  read  and  write  imperfectiy*    In 
this  district,  which  seemetl  one  it  the 
best  off,  103  oould  read  and  write  wdL 
Those  facts  showed  that  no  eflbrta  had 
been  made  to  relieve  the   ignorance  of 
tlie  people.     He  had   other   atatenwnta 
which  made  the  deplorable  oooditioB  of 
the  people  still  more  evident.    He 
by  tlie  6th  report  of  the  inqiector  ef 
sons,  that  the  total  number  of  adults 
juvenile  prisoners  oommitted  to  gaol  hj 
the  magistrates  in  1839,  was  not  leas  than 
82,047.    Of  these  22,548,  ceeamitted  to 
be  tried  at  the  assizes  and  wssionsj  canM 
neither  read  nor  write  well.    The  noaiher 
sent  to  gaol  on  summary  convictionv  whe 
could  neither  read  nor  write  well,  waa 
54,579,  making  in  all  a  grand  total  ef 
77,127  who  could  neither  read  nor  wriSi^ 
or  not  read  nor  write  well,  and  only  4»990 
who  could  read  and  write  well :  of  71.790 
adults,  only  4,688,  or  one  in  sarenteen 
could  read  and  write  wdU     But  the  juve- 
nile offenders  wero  still  worse :  of  1(V3M 
juvenile  prisoners,  only  232  oould  read 
aud  write  well,  or  not  more  than  one  in 
forty-live.    Did  not  that  show  that  the 
people  had  been  neglected  }  He  thooght  k 
shewed,  moreover,  that  the  Govemaaent 
propositions  for  the  education  of  the  people 
were  wholly  inefficient.    If  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  thought  that  the  dissenters  would 
I  be  satisfied  with  this  measure  he  waa     * 
<  taken.    He  would  conrince  the  right 
I  Baronet  of  the  contrary  bv  Quotins 
part  of  the  resolution   whiGli   had 
,  adopted  by  the  dissenters  of  the  thxee 
■  nominations.    If  the  right  hon. 
had  not  seen  those  resolutions,  he  oi^t  te 
see  them.    At  a  meeting  of  the  depniiesw 
held  on  the  16th  of  March,  Mr.  Wef- 
'  mouth  in  the  chair,  a  series  of  resolutiene 
;  were  adopted,  of  which  he  would  vsad  the 
second.    It  was  as  follows  :«• 
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"  Tbat  tb«  pfoviuoui  of  the  bill  are  at  ml- 
ance  wilh  ibe  principlei  oq  which  tha  orders 
or  the  Privy  Council  far  Edncation,  dated  the 
ad  or  June,  1839,  were  framed;  ate  Id  oppo- 
(itioB  lo  Ihe  principle*  of  general  education  in 
Irvlaod,  which  have  been  repeatedly  MDClioMd 
by  Parliament  j  will  widely  cjwate  new  clainis 
obiectioDabk  to  the  Society  of  Friend*  anil 
nwoy  other  ioditriduali,  of  the  Hine  nataru, 
and  Tor  ibe  same  reaaons,  u  church-ratei;  win 
interfere  with,  and  probably  aub*ert,  the  BrltUli 
and  Foreign  Sunday  School  Societiea,  and  til 
congregation al  and  other  Mhool*  dependcM 
on  voluniary  iuppDrt,aiidio  aoinently  uieliil: 
and  eapeoially  will  create,  in  favoui  of  the  p;.' 
Tochial  clergy  and  the  eitahlithed  church,  net^, 
injurioua,  intnlerant,  unlimited,  and  irreapcti- 
sibls  power  and  authority  over  die  people  acil 
rising  gencTation;  ibat  will  Tiotaie  all  religi- 
ous equality,  and  be  ihoroaghly  incompalible 
with  the  right*  of  consciaoce  atid  cini  and  k- 
ligioui  liberty." 

He  would  remind  tbe  right  hon.  Bun- 
net  of  the  state  and  circumstanoes  of  that 
country  to  nhicfa  he  had  exerted  hintKlf 
to  apply  u  good  aystem  of  cdncation.  In 
Ireland  there  were  a  great  number  of  Rd- 
man  Catholics,  and  their  prep(M)deranc:i' 
indured  the  Gorerameot,  of  which  tlie 
right  hon.  Baronet  was  a  raetnber,  to  di  - 
rise  a  aystem  of  education  not  under  tlic 
control  of  the  clergy.  Now,  why  did  nut 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  apply  tbat  •yttcin 
to  England?  Here  tbe  diiseiiterB  were 
numeroua,  and  he  might  say  tbat,  ii>du(l- 
ing  the  Catholics  under  that  name,  thiy 
probably  formed  a  majority  of  the  people;, 
and  why  did  not  the  right  hon.  Baronot 
apply  a  system  here  which  in  Iiehnd  had 
been  attended  with  the  beat  effedsl  Kd 
he  cspect  that  the  English  would  submit 
to  be  treated  worse  than  the  Irish  }  As  in 
the  effect  of  attempting  to  give  a  religiout^ 
education  by  the  clergy  of  tlie  Church  iif 
Kngland,  he  would  quote  a  pumgB  ham 
Mr.  Saunders's  report.  It  was  to  thie 
effect— 

"  No  parties,  who  are  advocates  for  edoca(> 
ing  the  poorer  classes,  entertain  a  doabi  of 
being  able  to  secure  Ihe  attendance  of  chil- 
dren at  schools  where  they  could  obtain  good 
secular  inilnMlion,  if  such  ichooh  were  astab- 
liihed  ;  but  a|]  propoeilioni  for  adoptiuga  ge- 
neral syslemof  education  for  tbe  poorer  cbMtrs 
have  been  hitherto  thwarted,  by  an  atinmcd 
difliculty  as  to  the  religious  education  which 
should  be  given  in  these  schools,  without  vlo- 
leiing  the  conscientious  scnples  entaiUdned 
by  parent*-" 

It  was  impossible,  he  tboQght,  that  tin 
right  hon.  Baronet  should  be  acqu  *  ' 
with  bU  the  facU  trf  tbe  am,  asd  i 
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prauMug  a  ^«D  to  gira  a  doBunatioii  to 
a  Church  t^  En^aM  In  the  edooitloD  «f 
the  people.  If  he  jielded  to  that  domia»- 
lion,  tbe  pet^e  mwU  be  loube  to  accept 
thedegraoed  edncadoB  they  wonld  ncrin 
in  the  eehools  ondet  the  aoMl  of  tbe 
church.  Did  tbe  r^t  hoD.  Barotiet  tbbk 
chat  tbe  people  of  ^gladd  woaU  |K7  Mtw 
Tor  a  ifiteu  of  edoeraon  whldi  waa  wmt 
than  the  ajMem  eatabllibed  In  Irelmd? 
He  beliered  that  it  WM  Impo^Ue  tbi 
right  boa.  Banoefsacheme  dmild  ncceed. 
Proin  tbe  Mnttioffiti  wUdi  tbe  hon.  B>> 
rooet  (Sir  R.  IngUi)  bad  exprawed.  It  ay. 
peared  to  him  s»  If  tbat  bon.  Batooet  i«< 
netted  tbat  tbe  da^a  of  "  If  o  RtpHT," 
had  not  returned  {  and  It  ^^aand  to  bte 
uifthUbUImraabaat  toreaton  to  the 
Church  that  power  wbldi  H  fomeilj'  po^ 


Gqualntcd 


•0  de^iwuB  to  g)m  It.    Mow  he  oUeetad 
that  an   that    tbof  aNfmei  to    do  at 
it  waa,  to  give  eaneatioii  to  bat  two 
>  in  the  GonmuBitf — to  tbeee  wbo 


were  children  weiUag  in  E 
those  wboie  pannta  had  tbe 
being  pnnpeia.  Thaae  win  1 
him,  toe  only  two  e\tmia  tbat  wen  to  ba 
takeocareoC  He  dlAred  ftm  tba  boB. 
Member  fiv  Dumfriea  fn  one  reepect-^e 
thought  that  enry  Indtrldut  oogbt  to  ba 
educated;  that  the  State  ■houMtekaen* 
that  each  indiTidoal  was  adtnatri.  He 
thought  that  DO  ToluDtarj  eyaleni  wwM 
do — that  no  voluntary  sjilem  oodrt  to  to. 
In  hia  estimation  the  moral  mnBfAmm 
education  of  the  people  waa  tbe  flnt  anty 
on  tbejpart  of  a  goremmai^  and  tbaaftn 
there  oodit  to  be  aeedlar  f**Mmi—iFf 
fix-  ediMauoa,  In  ibe  advaataMi  ef  vUeb 
erery  aect  caaU  oartidpate.  wbaobaali 
this  cooatry,  there 
diffiving  Iran  cadi  oi 

lo  have  edooatloa  fOMral,  if  any  ^aeicaof 
dotalnallaa  wen  petadUad  to  any  ana 
partiealar  sect  In  the  eeulry.  Let  all, 
he  Hid.  be  adocatad.  aal  let  tbe  paUb: 
nooey  be  alloeatad  ftir  that  adoortisa  aaft 
was  In  otbar  caantriBH  Evary  ipedai  tt 
pfDperty  tbat  wM  amleto  ptB?i«far^ 
■a|^act-of  tbe  poor  ou^  aho  to  ba  ask- 
jeetedlolaiatknfcrthepiirpasaa  efaAa- 
cntan.  Ba  hfieiad  tbat  nd  « aBoca- 
tloB  afaMMT  voold  be  tbe  tmak  nd 
heat  aeopMiy  in  arar  noae  rf  tbajnfd- 
TheBipensw  laenmaii  tlw  baOAjf  of 
prinM^  fa  tbe  ovryiaf  aa  of  pnaanalJaMk 
hm  kmm  mftna  Iqr  tM.tiwUMl«  In- 
IHetad  by  oUak  iH  tbaa  mbo  ftw 
Mwlmttkm,  mi  mma»i«tm^ 


Id  oartidpaterwbMab  ■•  la 
there  wan  eo  «ay  aaeia, 
cadi  oth«,  it  waa  impadUa 
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community  an  eiipensc  vhicb,  if  brought 
together,  would  not  a.inoi]Dt  to  anything 
lihc  the  sum  ample  and  sufGcient  to  give 
that  general  instruction  irliich  was 
quired  in  the  country.  If  that  i 
done,  then  they  might  sec  a  moral  and  a 
well-educated  people  in  this  country,  of 
vhom  they  might  be  proud.  They  might 
sec  that,  inateail  of  beholding  that  of  which 
they  might  well  be  ashamed — that  was  the 
ignorance  of  all  classes — an  ignorance  that, 
in  the  old  and  the  young,  was  disgraceful 
to  the  legislation  and  the  Gorernment 
that  tolerated  it.  They  might,  indeed, 
well  feel  shame,  and  especially  when  they 
conBidered  what  other  countries  had  done; 
countries,  of  which  it  might  he  remarked, 
that  education  in  them  vraa  not  under  tlic 
management  of  that  "supreme  instruc- 
tress," the  Church  of  Engbnd.  He  had 
obtained  returns  from  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  which  threw  this  wealthy 
country  miserably  into  the  shade  in  respect 
to  the  zeal  and  liberality  of  those  who 
would  contribute  to  the  dissemination  of 
InformatioQ  and  education,  in  at  least  two 
of  the  states  of  the  union.  In  tlie  state  of 
Massachusetts,  which  contained  a  popula. 
tion  of  734,000  person*,  there  were  3,103 
public  schools,  for  the  support  of  which  that 
small  state  contributed  102,295^.  These 
were  the  common  schools  for  the  common 
people.  There  were  also  endowed  schools, 
and  thu  whole  number  of  ihoso  educated 
was  14-2,219,  at  an  expense  ofl71,24C/.j 
ivhilc  all  that  was  expended  here,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  education,  was  the  paltry  sum 
of  30,000/.  In  New  'i'ork  3J7,587/.  was 
cxjicndcd upon  10,127 districtschools.  The 
ruling  power  was  vested  in  persons  elected 
by  the  inhabitants,  not  in  the  clergy  of 
any  sect  or  denomination  of  Christians; 
ana  the  whole  of  these  schools  were  sub- 
jected to  the  siiperintundancc  njid  control 
of  res^MHsibk'  ]>ersons  appointed  by  Go- 
vernment. Where  was  the  danger  of 
leaving  the  odmitiistraiiun  of  these  contri- 
butiuiis  to  the  general  edncatiou  of  the 
|>eopie  ill  the  huiids  of  those  who  ciintri- 
buted  to  tlic  fund — nami'ly,  the  secular, 
instead  of  thi^  clericul  portion  of  sociciy  ? 
lie  did  not  belicTc  that  such  a  control  would 
more  favour  the  growth  of  intidelity  than 
('leric:d  control.  And  this  opinion  was 
contimied  by  what  had  been  disclosed  in 
a  speech  delivered  by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Ashley)  on  this  subject,  wbii  then  read  the 
names  of  adult  pcrsuii^  in  the  mining  dis< 
tricta  who  were  altogether  unacijuaiulcd 
with  the  names  of  jicnwuugcs  most  familiar 
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in  the  pages  of  Scripture.  He,  ootwidi- 
standing  his  objedJons  upon  this  point 
were  insuperahle,  would  not  offer  any  d^ 
jection  to  the  bill  being  read  a  Kcond 
time,  in  order  to  give  the  House  a  fair  uhI 
fiilt  opportunity  of  discussing  it  in  detail 
in  the  committee ;  and  he  trusted  tb^ 
would  not  suffer  it  to  come  out  of  the  eom- 
mittee  without  making  many  importsnt 
amendments  in  it. 

Mr.  Acland  was  diipoied  to  lupport  the 
bill,  but  felt  it  necessary  to  state,  by  way 
of  preliminary  what  were  the  gronndi  Dpon 
which  he  was  prepared  to  concnr  in  a 
measure  which  he  could  not  conudcr  to 
be  a  one-sided  measure,  or  one  calculated 
to  give  all  the  advantage  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church  over  the  disienting  por- 
tion of  the  community.  It  waa  hit 
opinion,  rhat  any  system  of  educa- 
tion established  by  Parliament,  which 
should  tend,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  check  individual  efforts,  would  do  more 
of  injury  to  the  cause  of  national  edocs- 
tion,  than  they  could  hope  to  produce 
good.  He  could  not  touch  on  this  bill 
without  feeling,  that  after  ten  yean  of  all 
but  hopeless  attempts  and  the  most  heart- 
sickening  failures,  they  had  at  length 
arrived  at  that  point  when  all  partiet 
seemed  desirous  of  meeting  the  qoestioD 
fairly,  and  with  a  desire  to  conciliate  aa 
far  as  concilialioo  could  be  desired  or 
expected,  in  matters  of  conscience.  Cer- 
tain poinis  might  be  considered  to  be 
istablighed,  as  the  result  of  the  discuisiona 
•f  the  last  few  years.  First,  that  do  sya- 
tctn  of  national  education  could  erer  ba 
successful  unless  it  were  based  on  reli- 
gion.    .Secondly,  to  adopt  the  espreuion 

id  by  the  late  Government,  "  that  reli- 

n  should  be  mixed  up  with  the  whole 
matter  of  the  instruction."  And,  thirdly, 
he  must  add,  that  the  division  of  religion 
into  "  general  and  special "  had  been 
rejected  by  the  country.  At  first  light 
of  the  bill  he  confessed  many  objec- 
tions had  met  his  view.  He  objected 
Co  the  power  given  to  the  committee 
of  the  Privy  Council,  as  being  calcn- 
latcd  to  interfere  with  individual  ex- 
ertions. He  also  objected  to  what  ap- 
[«ared  to  him  to  be  a  u-udency  in  the  bill 

separate  secular  from  religious  inilme- 
tion,  by  giving  the  Jurisdiction  in  the  one 
case  (0  tlie  I'rivy  Council,  and  in  ibc 
other  to  the  clergy;  and  again,  he  did 
not  think  It  advisable  that  a  plan  of  na- 
tioaal  education  should  be  carried  on,  by 
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wbicb,  ia  the  same  school,  two  classes  of 
pupils  should  receife  tostractioD  upon  dif- 
ferent principles.  Notwithstanding  these 
objections,  when  he  came  to  consider  the 
bill,  he  arrived  at  the  condasion  that  the 
State  haying  to  propose  such  a  plan,  could 
only  act  on  some  such  principles,  and 
therefore  it  was  he  concluded  that  be 
should  not  have  felt  justified  in  offering 
opposition  to  it.  He  felt,  then,  that  the 
Church  had  been  unable  to  meet  the 
enormous  increase  of  population  by  a 
sufficient  education,  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment, who  are  responsible  for  the  safety 
of  the  country,  think  some  immediate  in* 
terposition  necessary  in  the  special  case  of 
the  education  of  factory  children,  he  dare 
not  as  a  Member  of  Parliament — he  dare  not 
as  an  Englishman,  refuse  to  take  his  share 
of  the  responsibility  in  the  attempt  to  stay 
the  evil.  Heconsidered,  then,  that  the  State 
must  do  that  which  the  Church  had  not 
done,  and  which  no  exertions  by  individu- 
als could  do  within  any  short  period.  He 
had  had  communications  with  several  per. 
sons  on  this  subject,  some  of  whom  hadverv 
strong  and  decided  objections  to  the  bill, 
and  who,  though  able  to  perceive  the 
remote  dangers  likely  to  follow,  were  yet 
willing  to  take  the  bill,  honestly  express- 
ing, as  they  did,  a  hope  that  it  might 
work  well,  and  be  able  to  meet  the  evils 
that  were  now  so  pressing,  and  the  dangers 
that  were  so  imminent.  He,  on  these 
grounds,  was  ready  to  express  his  acquiea- 
cence  in  the  bill,  assuming|that  the  inter- 
vention of  the  State  was  necessary  in  a 
case  of  special  emergency,  and  viewing 
this  measure  as  one  of  special  and  limited 
application,  and  taking  into  account  its 
compulsory  character,  he  concluded  by 
expressing  a  hope,  that  all  might  unite 
in  endeavouring  to  make  the  measure  as 
perfect  as  possible. 

Mr.  F.  T,  Baring  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Acland)  in  two  opinions,  to 
which  he  had  given  expression.  First,  that 
all  party  topics  should  be  banished,  and  the 
discussion  carried  on  with  calmness.  Se- 
cond, that  unless  each  of  the  extreme 
parties  were  willing  to  give  way  on  some 
points,  to  which,  on  other  occasions,  they 
might  attach  importance,  he  believed 
it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  them 
to  obtain  that  object,  which  he  hoped  the 
House  had  in  view.  It  was  well  that  the 
subject  should  now  be  discussed,  as  he 

believed  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  Bsigiit 

otherwise  on  a  subeeqtient  stage  of  ibsianot  of  that  WMt-iilliMlU  Mfp  tm 


billl,  mael  with  wsum  opposhioa  Ibsn  9 
the  parties  now  had  thejoppoiUnulf  of 
stating  their  objections.  Wltk  irlhiiMCu 
to  the  point  of  Sunday  edoeation,  sn 
he  understood  the  hon.  oaroiMt,  h  was 
proposed  that  Sunday  edncatioD  abovU 
be  furnished  for  the  childieii  of  thost 
persons  who  were  members  of  the  Chwdi 
of  England;  but  that  it  was  to  be 
perfectly  competent  for  the  mureot  to  ob* 
ject  to  tiiat,  and  then  the  ehild  need  not 
attend  on  the  Sunday— the  parent  was 
not  bonnd  to  state  that  he  was  a  Die* 
senter,  hot  that  he  objected  to  SniMihij 
education ;  in  fact,  there  was  no  oompol* 
sion  on  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Bag* 
land  to  send  his  diQd  to  Sunday  edaca* 
tion.  This  he  thought  ri^t,  but  he  saw 
no  security  that  those  children  who  did 
not  attend  at  the  sehool-hoase,  should  ra- 
ceive  any  reliffious  education,  and  he 
•tiggested  whether  it  would  not  ha  advin* 
ble,  in  each  cases  to  require  a  oeitilleata  lo 
show,  that  the  child  had  attended  soma 
other  Sunday  school.  Themateriai  part  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  bill  de^lendad 
upon  the  trustees.  A  strong  obfeetioo 
was  entertained  by  the  Dissealeis  as  to 
the  great  power  which  was  given  to  de» 
rical  trustees.  There  were  to  ba  sevan 
trustees;  hut  the  clerical  tmstea  was  to 
be  the  only  permanent  one,  and  there 
were  to  be  two  ex  officio  tmstaes— itba 
churchwardens.  These  two,  in  pmtdee, 
by  tlie  bill,  would  be  nominatedT  bf  tba 
clerical  trustee.  The  praelieal  opera- 
tion was  to  give  a  preponderatinf  powar 
to  the  clerical  trustee.  It  was  to  ba  con- 
sidered, that  the  money  was  to  ba  levied 
on  the  rate-payeis,  and  he  certainly  shoaM 
be  glad  to  sea  soma  mode  by  which'tmitees 
elected  (by  the  rata-payafs,  conld  sadsfc 
them  that  tba  nMmey  raised  ont  of  tbcfr 
pockets  was  propany  distribated.  Ha 
agreed  with  Sir  R.  loflis,  fai  bis  objedion 
to  the  nomination  of  chuchvardens ;  ba 
thought  they  were  not  nsoaUy  pavMNia 
selected  for  tbmr  fitness  to  snparintand 
edncation ;  and  if  they  intended  to  gba  an 
appointment  to tliacletgynian,ha  woud  n^ 
fer  ghring  bias  the  power  direetly.  Hanad 
ratbOT  one  was  sdecled  by  the  dsfrasOy 
and  tba  other  bytba  rata-payafSyaadna  was 
sore  that  tba  appointments  auida  in  tbal 
way  wonU  give  more  satisftction.  Giaat 
importance  was  attached  to  tba  asrfrtana^ 
oftbadeigys  bat  also  tba  atmoatinifoit- 
anea  onffbt  to  ba  ■-***»^^  to  ikr 
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ministers  of  the  disseDting  bodies.  He 
was  glad,  that  the  educational  clauses 
were  postponed  for  consideralion,  and  he 
hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
consider  the  objections  offered  by  honour- 
able and  honest  men,  and  do  his  utmost 
to  obtain  their  co-operation. 

Mr.  Hardy  hoped  that  this  measure 
would  be  the  means  of  affording  proper 
religbus  education  to  a  large  mass  of  the 
youth  of  this  country  employed  in  manu- 
factures, but  although  he  agreed  that  they 
sboald  make  toleration  their  principle,  yet 
he  trusted  that  religion  would  be  taugbt 
in  these  schools  according  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and.  in  the  way  which  alone 
could  guide  the  minds  and  govern  the 
hearts  of  the  young  working  population  of 
the  manufacturing  districts.  He  did  not 
think  they  could  hit  on  any  plan  which 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  members  of 
the  Established  Church  and  the  Dissen. 
ters  ;  but  he  thought  it  important,  that  in 
whatever  they  did  they  should  make  reli- 
gious instruction,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, their  rule.  At  that  moment  he 
would  not  enter  into  the  details  of  the  bill, 
but  be  hoped  that  when  they  went  into 
committee  they  would  be  able  to  render 
the  measure  such  as  would  afford  general 
satisfaction. 

Mr.  Milner  Gibson  considered  that  he 
sliould  not  represent  the  feelings  of  his 
constituents  if  he  were  to  express  his 
approbation  of  the  present  measure.  He 
had  very  great  objections  to  the  bill,  and 
could  almost  reconcile  it  to  himself  to  vote 
against  the  second  reading.  But  if  he  did 
not  do  that,  he  meant  to  give  his  reasons 
why  be  could  alnuMt  reconcile  himself  to 
vote  against  the  second  reading,  on  the 
very  ground  that  he  was  anxious  to  extend 
education,  and  especially  amongst  those 
classes  to  whom  the  bill  would  apply.  If 
he  admitted  the  soundness  of  the  principle 
on  which  they  were  about  to  proceed,  it 
did  not  follow  that  a  partial  application  of 
that  principle  might  not  be  attended  with 
mischievous  results.  They  must  consider 
what  would  be  the  probable  practical 
working  of  the  measure  before  the  House. 
He  would  ask  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
opposite  this  question.  He  had  confined 
the  operation  of  the  bill  to  the  masters  in 
particular  mills,  to  those  in  cotton,  silk, 
flax,  wooUeo^and  some  other  mills,  but  he 
had  left  beyond  the  scope  of  his  measure 
the  vast  number  of  children  employed  in 
a  number  of  other  employments  of  manu- 


facture and  trade,  in  which  young  penoBs 
were  engaged.  The  noble  Lord,  the 
Member  for  Dorsetshire,  had  found^  hii 
late  speech  upon  the  subject  of  the  eda- 
cation  of  children-— on  the  report  of  Uie 
commission,  which  extended  to  the  condi- 
tion of  children  employed  in  every  species 
of  labour ;  but  the  bill  before  the  Houie 
applied  only  to  a  particular  number  of 
trades  and  occupations.  Now,  he  would 
ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppofila 
whether  the  result  of  his  bill  would  not 
be  to  induce  parents  to  withdraw  their 
children  from  employments  under  the 
operation  of  the  bill,  if  they  were  at  all 
unwilling  that  they  should  be  sent  to 
school?  All  they  would  do  by  the 
measure  before  the  House  would  be  to 
displace  labour,  to  cause  a  great  number 
of  children  to  be  withdrawn  from  cottoa, 
flax,  and  other  mills,  within  the  operation 
of  the  act,  and  to  be  employed  in  Dail- 
making,  and  other  manufactures  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  cotton, 
&c.,  mills,  but  not  within  the  scope  of  the 
bill.  To  show  that  this  difficulty  was  not 
the  result  of  his  own  imagination,  be 
would  observe  that  it  had  been  found  to 
occur  with  respect  to  the  education  clauses 
of  their  own  Factory  Bill.  The  inspecton 
stated  that  the  effect  of  that  bill  had  been 
to  displace  a  great  amount  of  infant  la- 
bour, and  in  many  respects  to  make  the 
moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  chil- 
dren worse  than  it  was  before  that  bill 
came  I  into  operation  Mr.  Hickson,  in 
a  report  of  the  operation  of  the  Factories 
Act,  stated  that  the  operation  of  that  law 
had  been  to  exclude  from  labour  upwards 
of  40,000  children  ;  that  the  mill-owners 
had  no  authority  to  prevent  the  children 
after  leaving  the  mills,  from  absenting 
themselves  from  the  schools  provided  for 
them.  That  if  the  40,000  children  excluded 
from  labour  were  receiving  proper  instnic* 
tion,  the  fact  of  their  having  been  to 
excluded  would  be  less  to  be  regretted ; 
but  not  one  in  the  hundred  of  these  chil- 
dren were  sent  to  school.  That  the  school 
clauses  referred  to  had  placed  a  great  body 
of  young  children,  under  thirteen  years  of 
age,  in  a  much  more  unfavourable  morel 
and  physical  condition  than  that  in  which 
they  had  been  before  the  passing  of  the 
law.  This  showed  that  when  they  applied 
partially  a  sound  principle,  mischief,  in- 
stead of  good,  might  be  the  result,  and  be 
feared  that  the  effect  of  the  school  clanset 
in  the  present  measure  would  be  sinilar  to 
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those  produced  by  the  icbool  chuiies  of  Uie 
measure  of  1 827.   He  fearedi  U)o»  that  the 
children  would  be  sent  to  emidoynients 
still  more  irksome  than  thoee  which  they 
were  subjected  to  in  mills.    He  feared 
that  they  would  be  sent  to  mines  and 
collieries,  and  those  kinds  of  labour  where 
they  would  have  less  chance  of  moral  and 
physical  improvement  than  they  possessed 
at  present.   It  had  been  often  the  practice 
there,  and  in  other  cases,  when  talking  of 
the  gross  vice  and  immorality  of  ceitain 
bodies  of  the  population,  to  travel  for  that 
purpose  to  the  cases  of  manufiieturing 
towns  and  districts.    Whenever  a  lecture 
was  to  be  read  on  ignorance  and  debesing 
vice,  the  manufacturing  towns  were  id« 
stanced  as  illustrations.  Now,  he  would  call 
the  especial  attention  of  the  noble  Lord  op- 
posite (Lord  Ashley)  to  the  fact,  that  it  was 
not  among  the  cotton  factory  population 
the  this  vice  and  immorality  principally  pre- 
vailed ;  for  it  was  observed  that  the  regu- 
larity and  discipline  of  the  cotton  mill 
were  calculated  to  lead  to  steady  habits, 
and  that  the  practice  of  vice  and  ignorance 
pre? ailed  among  the  migratory  and  float* 
ing  population,  among  that  portion  of  the 
population    principally  transferred    from 
the  agricultural  districts.    Now,  this  bill 
would  not  apply  to  persons  of  that  class. 
It  would  not  extend  education  lo  those 
principally  in  want  of  it ;  but  it  would 
have  a  tendency  to  drive  out  of  cotton 
factories  the  very  children  for  whose  bene- 
fit the  bill  was  intended.     With  every 
desire  to  extend  education,  he  would  ask 
the  Government,  whether   the  practical 
operation  of  the  bill  would  not  probably 
be  as  be  had  stated  ?  With  respect  to  thie 
principle  of  religious  liberty,  as  it  was  in* 
volved  in  the  bill,  he  coula  not  help  say- 
iDg  that  they  did  seem  to  him — when  they 
passed  an  act  of  Parliament  to  the  efieet 
that  the  teachers  of  national  schools  should 
teach  the  Scripture  only  according  to  the 
authorised  version — they  did  seem  to  bin 
determined  to  impose  terms  of  admissioD 
to  these  schools,  which  they  knew  before- 
hand  that  Roman  Cathoncs  could   not 
agree  to.    Did  they  not  know  that  Roman 
Catholics  would  not  permit  their  children 
to  be  taught  the  authorised  version  of  the 
Scriptures  ?    When  the  system  had  be«i 
altered,  and  that  version  mtroduoed  into 
the   Liverpool    corporation   schools,  the 
effect  had  been  to  reduce  the  number  of 
children   attending   them  book  800   to 
300.    The  immediate  effect  had  been  Ibe 


of   Rooev  CelMe    cfaii- 
diren;  yet,  with  the  fidl   koowledte  <rf 
this  fa^  they  still  pvaisted  b  entpli^ 
that  all  diildren  should  be  ta^^t  tlm 
scriptures  aeoordui|(  to  the  IsgaBied  fsv- 
sion.    In  no  district  was  there  a  jpefiler 
number  of  Catholics  cooipand  with  the 
entire  popniatkm,  than  io  Laacasbire,;    A 
large  portion  of  the  people  tliMf  ipm 
iriSh  and  Catholics,  ana  the  miaiiiii* 
seemed  to  be  trymg,  by  the  bill  bsAwe  ihe 
House,  to  flsake  schools  as  little  advMW 
tageoas  to  the  bulk  of  the  popolatioft 
there  as  they  eoakL    With  respeet  to  the 
attendance  on  divine  wocship^  he  tlmdit 
it  would  be  weU  thai  chlldrsa  bsioopag 
to  the  Church,  and  those  of  Diesenteis, 
should  all  of  theoi  attend  a  piece  of  wor- 
ship ;  but  he  protested  agaiost  Ibe  pri»» 
cipUthat  they  were  lo  ask  e  working  aaa 
why  he  did  not  send  his  ohildren  to  Ibeir 
school  on  Sunday  for  leligioos  iostmctkNi^ 
or  to  their  church.    Hao  Ml  the  jpewA 
a  right  to  enjoy  the  socisty  of  bis  owm 
childien«  if  ho  wished  it»  upoa  Ibo  Seb* 
batht    Was  he  bound  to  pen  wUb  b» 
children   for  aix  hours  every  Soodayt 
Wee  he  not  at  liberty  to  send  hi|  dkiUfM 
to  whateier  Sunday-school  be  thengbl 
propsrf    Was  the  nght  boo.  Qentle^aw 
opposite  to  stand  op  for  instituting  swch 
an  inquisition  into  the  families  of  woriuog 
people,  as  requiring  a  ndigioos  reaeom 
whv   the   parents  did   doI  sead  Iheit 
children  to  the  Sunday  Mtiossd  eehoolot 
They  had  no  right  to  ask  Cmt  a^y  enob 
rsason.    The  matter  sbooid  be  left  to  Ibo 
parents*  discretionu     And  shcwild  ift>  bo 
otherwise  detersnned*  Ibe  workina  people 

of  a  most  grievous  o|jpfessiso  Ww 
rasped  to  tbo  otbor  portw  of  Ibo  bBL  bo 
would  not  eiprees  any  opUea  elsongig 
than  thai  which  bad  been  olleiod  bi  Ibo 
boo.  Member  for  Mmstrose,  to  Ibo  oAeO 
that  the  iato-pe|eia  ahodd  bavoo  eoioo 
in  the  selection  oi  those  who  wore  lo  fbssa 
the  lofal  edupathmal  boards,  lln  thns^Jht 
that  great  difficultiee  wooM  be  tbmm  ia 
the  m$j  of  the  ptidieal  worUng  eC  Ibo 
bill,  if  its  provisbns  upon  tbol  bond  woso 
not  alteieal  The  members  of  tbo  eoeisly 
of  friends  wooM  otjteel  to  pay  poor  wHo 
iriien  they  knew  that  tbo  Moef  woe  logo 
to  poT  lor  faiculcalbig  Jourhiee  towbfib 
they  nad  olgectioos,  and  over  dMlsodkng 

I  of  vUcb  they  weralo  boon  aoowivoir  ^ 
fldniitafa  anald'oaiJHaiaBellHBOBsa-oC 
asAmMm  |»  ikamaoA  Ao  ■oBfaK^oC 
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facLura  and  tnd«,  in  which  young  penoH 
were  engaged.  The  Doble  Lord,  iha 
Member  for  Donetahire,  had  TouDded  bn 
late  speech  upon  the  aubject  of  tbe  ado- 
cation  of  children — on  the  report  of  lb« 
camuiuioD,  which  extended  to  ihe  condi> 
lion  of  children  employed  in  every  ipedn 
of  labour ;  but  the  bill  before  the  Hobh 
applied  only  to  a  particular  Dumber  of 
trades  and  occupationi.  Now,  he  would 
aik  tbe  light  hon.  Gentleman  oppouts 
wbethei  tbe  result  of  his  bill  would  not 
be  to  induce  parents  to  withdraw  ibcir 
children  frois  employments  under  tha 
operation  of  the  bill,  if  tbej  were  at  all 
unwilling  that  they  should  be  sent  to 
achooll  All  they  would  do  by  tba 
measure  before  the  House  would  be  10 
displace  labour,  to  cause  a  great  nunbac 
of  children  to  be  withdrawn  from  coUon, 
flu,  and  other  mills,  within  the  opemtion 
of  the  act,  and  to  be  employed  in  nail- 
making,  and  other  manuiactures  in  iba 
immediate  neigbbourliood  of  tbe  cotton, 
&c.,  mills,  but  not  within  the  scope  oTtba 
bill.  To  show  that  thia  difficulty  was  not 
the  result  of  his  own  imagination,  ba 
would  observe  that  it  had  been  found  to 
occur  with  respect  to  theedncatiOB  claUH 
of  their  own  Factory  Bill.  Tbe  iupecKMi 
stated  that  the  effect  of  that  bill  had  bean 
to  displace  a  great  amount  of  infant  la> 
hour,  and  in  many  respects  to  make  tbe 
moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  chil- 
dren worse  than  it  waa  before  that  bill 
camc|into  operation  Mr.  Hickaon,  in 
a  report  of  the  opuration  of  the  Factories 
Act,  stated  that  the  operation  of  that  Uw 
had  been  to  exclude  from  labour  upi 
of  40,000  children;  that  rlie  mill-o* 
had  no  autlioriiy  to  prevent  the  C 
after  leaving  the  mills,  from  al 
(hemsclvci  from  the  schools  \itai\, 
tliein.  Tliat  ifthc  ^O.nOOcbiiatcii  e; 
from  labour  were  recL-ivinc  proper  i  W  • 
tion,  the  fact  of  their  liaviog  b 
excluded  would  be  less  to  be  reg^ 
but  not  one;  in  the  bundled  of  i 
dren  were  scot  to  school.  That  tbt  \ 
clauiies  referred  to  had  placed  a  _ 
of  young  children,  under  thirteen  y 
age,  in  a  much  more  uDfarourahle 
and  physical  condition  than  that  in  « 
they  had  been  before  Ihe  passing  d 
law.  This  showed  that  when  they  an 
partially  n  sound  principle,  miscbief 
stend  of  good,  might  be  the  result,  bd 
feared  that  the  effect  of  Clie  school  clai 
in  the  ptcwQt  iBcaiute  would  be  linitir^ 


miniaters  of  the  diaaenting  bodies.  He 
was  glad,  that  the  educational  clauaea 
were  poatponed  for  considerauoD,  and  he 
hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
consider  tbe  objections  offered  by  honour- 
able and  honest  men,  and  do  his  utmost 
to  oblsiu  their  co-operation. 

Mr.  Hardy  hoped  that  this  measure 
would  bo  the  meana  of  affording  proper 
religioua  education  to  a  large  mass  of  the 
youth  of  this  country  employed  in  manu- 
factures, but  although  be  agreed  that  they 
ahonld  make  toleration  their  principle,  yet 
he  trusted  that  religion  would  be  taught 
in  these  schools  according  to  tbe  Holy 
Scripturea,  and,  in  tbe  way  which  alone 
could  guide  the  minds  and  govern  the 
hearts  of  tbe  young  working  population  of 
the  manufacturitig  districts.  He  did  not 
think  they  could  bit  on  any  plan  which 
would  he  satisfactory  to  the  members  of 
the  Established  Church  and  the  Dissen. 
lers ;  but  be  thought  it  impoitaot,  that  in 
whatever  they  did  they  should  make  reli- 
gious instruction,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
lures,  tbeir  rule.  At  that  moment  he 
would  not  enter  into  tbe  deUils  of  the  hill, 
but  he  hoped  that  when  they  went  into 
committee  they  would  be  able  to  render 
tbe  measure  auch  as  would  afford  general 
satisfaction. 

Mr.  Afilner  Gibson  considered  that  he 
sliould  not  represent  the  feelings  of  his 
constituents  if  be  were  to  express  his 
approhaiion  of  the  present  measure.  He 
had  very  great  abjections  to  the  hill,  and 
could  almost  reconcile  it  to  himself  to  vote 
against  the  second  reading.  But  if  he  did 
not  do  that,  he  meant  to  give  his  reasons 
why  he  could  almost  reconcile  himself  to 
vote  agaiast  the  accond  reading,  on  the 
very  ground  thai  he  was  anxious  to  extend 
education,  and  especially  amongst  those 
classes  to  whom  the  hill  would  apply.  If 
he  admitted  the  soundness  of  the  principle 
on  wbich  they  were  about  to  proceed,  it 
did  not  follow  that  a  partial  application  of 
thai  principle  might  not  be  attended  with 
mischievous  results.  They  must  coaaider 
what  would  he  the  probable  practical 
working  of  the  measure  before  the  House, 
llu  would  ask  the  right  boo.  Baronet 
opposite  this  question.  He  had  confined 
the  operation  of  tbe  hill  to  the  masters  in 
particular  mills,  to  those  in  cottou,  silk, 
flax,  woollen,  and  some  other  mills,  but  he 
liad  left  beyond  the  scope  of  his  measure 
the  vast  number  of  children  employed  in 
a  number  of  otbci  employmeau  of  mviii- 
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the  bill,  if  they  did  not  give  to  the  rate* 
payers  a  voice  in  selecting  those  who  were 
todistribute  the  funds  and  take  charge  of 
the  schools.  He  entreated  the  Govern- 
ment to  consider  attentively  the  objections 
to  the  bill  which  he  had  stated. 

Mr.  Manners  Sutton  rose  to  state  the 
reason  why  he  did  not  agree  in  the  first 
point  urged  against  the  bill  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  spoken.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  stated  that  be  feared 
that  the  school  clauses  would  not  have 
the  effect  of  promoting  education,  but  of 
inducing  children  to  enter  into  other  em- 
ployments, as  a  condition  of  entering  into 
which  the  fact  of  their  receiving  educa- 
tion was  unneccessary,  and  he  had  quoted 
the  report  of  a  Factory  Inspector,  to  prove 
the  probability  of  the  view  he  took.  Now 
he  apprehended,  supposing  that  report  to 
be  correct,  that  the  refusal  of  parents  to 
allow  their  children  to  be  employed  in 
those  manufactures,  engagement  in  which 
made  education  compulsory,  could  not 
fairly  be  attributed  to  any  desire  of  keep- 
ing from  the  children  the  education  which 
they  ought  to  receive ;  he  believed  that 
such  was  not  the  feeling  of  parents. 
But  there  was  one  point  connected  with 
the  education  clauses  under  the  existing 
law,  which  had  great  weight  in  inducing 
parents  to  send  their  children  into  branches 
of  manufacture  unconnected  with  any  ne. 
cessity  for  education,  and  that  was,  the 
fact  that  the  education  provided  was  of 
the  most  inferior  character,  and  he  believed 
that  in  many  instances  the  children  were 
on  that  ground  prevented  from  being  sub- 
jected to  certain  restrictions  from  which 
no  corresponding  advantage  could  be 
reaped.  But  as  the  system  of  education 
was  improved  so  would  the  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  parents  vanish.  Indeed,  he 
considered  that  the  enactment  of  educa- 
tion clauses  would  be  considered  by 
parents  as  holding  out  high  premiums  to 
send  their  children  to  employments  with 
which  they  were  connected.  He  would 
conclude  with  remarking,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite,  in  alluding  to  the 
restricted  scope  of  the  bill  as  originally 
proposed,  should  not  have  forgotten  that 
nis  right  hon.  Friend  near  him  had  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  submitting  two 
other  great  branches  of  industry  to  its 
operation. 

Mr.  Cowper  had  experienced  much 
gratification  from  the  declarations  made 
in  the  courso  of  the  evenings  that  the  time 


was  now  come  when  the  state  mail  leri- 
ously  undertake    the  education  of   the 
people;  and  he  was  also  glad  when  he 
heard  it  admitted  that  the  voluntary  ef- 
forts of  the  Dissenters  and  Chnrcb  had 
been  found  quite  inefficient  for  remedying 
the  existing  ignorance  of  large  masses  of 
the  population.     He  concurred,  too,  with 
the  statement,  that  the  necessity  for  edu- 
cation was  so  pressing  that  extreme  parties 
should  give  way  in  their  objections  to 
particular  parts  of  the  system  proposed 
to  be  applied  as  a  remedy.    With  respect 
to  religious  education,  as  proposed  by  the 
bill  before  the  House,  he  apprehoided 
that  its  principle  was,  that  children  of  the 
Established  Church  were  to  be  instmcted 
in  the  liturgy  and  in  the  faith  of  that 
Church,  while  the  children  of  Dissenters 
should  be  taught  from  the  Bible  alone. 
That  principle  he  generally  approved  of. 
He  had  no  faith  in  voluntary  exertions  for 
education.    Three-fourths  of  a  million  of 
children,  at  the  most  moderate  computa- 
tion, were  at  the  present  time  receiving 
no  daily  instruction.    Such  a   state  of 
things  should  be  immediately  reformed, 
and  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  bill  before 
the  House — considering  all  the  circam- 
stances  of  the  country — the  Tarying  claims 
of   contending    parties — considering    all 
that  had  passed  on  the  question-^e  said, 
that  bill  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  best 
practical  measure  which  could  be  adopted 
under   the  circumstances.     He    differed 
from  those  who  thought  that  the  Church 
should  be  the  supreme  instructress  of  the 
people,  and  that  the  State  should  in  that 
respect  have  no  control  over  her— >and,  he 
thought,  that  the  establishment  of  any 
school,  based  upon  such  a  principle  would 
be  found  impracticable.     But  he  did  not 
think  that  under  the  proposed  system, 
children  of  Dissenters  would  be   a  bit 
worse  off  than  were  such  children  in  the 
British  and  Foreign  schools.  With  respect 
to  the  objection  of  Dissenters  to  the  bill, 
be  believed  that  those  objections  were  not 
so  well  founded  as  to  have  induced  them 
to  attempt  to  defeat  the  measure.    Their 
objections  were  good  arguments  for  im« 
provements  in   the  bill,  but  he  had  not 
heard  any  which  would  warrant  him  for  a 
moment  in  taking  upon  himself  the  re- 
sponsibility of  not  voting  for  the  second 
reading.     After  all  it  was  a  practical  mea- 
sure, if  they  could  frame  a  better,  let  them 
do  so;  but  if  they  were  merely  to  do 
mischiefy^merely   to  prevent  tiie  TaM 
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masses  of  children  in  the  tnannfactsring 
districU,  whoaa  condition  etery  report 
concurred  in  stating  ai  being  most  awful 
— as  being  lost  in  degradation  and  demo- 
ralization— from  being  educated  and  en- 
iightened,  they  would  be  taking  upon 
themselves  a  vei;  terrible  d^ee  of  le- 
sponsibility.  He  could  not  sympathise 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester  In 
bis  remarks  upon  the  division  on  Sundays 
of  parents  aad  children.  Parents  un- 
doubtedly bad  certain  rights  over  their 
children  ;  but  bad  the  chtldien  no  rights? 
Had  they  no  right  In  be  initrucled?  The 
law  did  not  admit  thnt  parents  bad  a 
right  to  starve  their  children— to  inflict 
bodily  injury  upon  them.  Why,  then, 
should  the  law  admit  the  right  of  the 
parent  to  starve  his  children's  minds  and 
souls,  and  inflict  upon  ihem  the  grievous 
injury  of  refusing  them  that  education 
which  they  undoubtedly  had  a  right  to 
expect. 

Lord  Ashley  said,  that  had  it  not  been 
for  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member 
for  Manchester  (Mr.  Gibson),  he  should 
not  have  spoken  a  word  on  the  present  oc- 
casion ;  nor  would  he  now  be  tempted  to 
say  anything  calculated  to  destroy  taa  feel- 
ing of  unanimity  happily  mcisting  upon 
this  question,  or  to  make  him  upear  in  the 
poution  of  being  now  the  amilant  of  iao- 
tories  or  of  factory  masters.  With  r^ard 
to  the  rural  districts,  he  wished  the  House 
and  the  country  to  urtderstand  that  it  never 
was  his  intention  to  propose  a  grant  cf 
public  money  to  enable  landlords  to  extend 
the  blessings  and  beuefitt  of  education 
among  those  who  it  might  be  said  lived 
under  their  protection.  He  did  think  that 
it  was  a  very  solemn  truth  that  every  man 
having  landed  property,  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages and  responsilnlities  that  attached 
to  its  poasession,  ought  to  tee  that  hii 
tenantry,  great  and  small,  and  his  net^- 
bours,  were  brought  up  in  loyalty  to  the 
King,  and  in  the  fear  of  God.  And  he 
should  be  perfectly  ready,  whenever  the 
time  came,  to  lend  his  bumhle  assistance 
for  the  purpose  of  making  regulatieoi  U> 
promote  education  in  the  ^riculturd  dis- 
tricts, as  stringent  as  for  Lancashire  and 
the  manufacturing  districts.  He  should 
then  be  able  to  ai^uce  a  vast  amount  of 
evidence  to  show  that  there  were  conntn- 
vailing  advantages  in  the  agricoltnral  dia- 
tricts  which  were  not  to  be  found  in  the 
manufacturing  districts ;  and  it  was  partly 
with  a  view  to  that  that  be  had  *  '  '     ' 


bom  nixliigiip  tlia  qnaatiosi  of  • 
in  the  agriaaltnral  puts  iritk  the  arn^ 
deration  of  the  iubiect  now  lNfi»  tin 
House.  The  ban.  GeiitlaanB  had  tfatad 
that  the  education  claoiei  in  dia  Vwamy 
Act  <^  1833  had  been  the  aoum  at  gMt 
moral  and  [Aiyacal  evil  to  ■  hiip  f^OfO*^ 
tion  rf  childiea.  It  was  quits  tme  tiMt 
those  clauses  in  wbieh  be  had  no  Atn 
whatever  were  ao  ill-eontiirea  aad  10- 
drawn,  that  tbey  wen  eoioe 
thensome  both  to  operative  and  n 
The  consequence  was,  diat  tbe  mllLowDcr 
dismissed  Irom  his  mill  every  child  to  wbon 
tiiesB  danaea  i^iptied.  But  let  it  be  (d» 
served,  that  the  toll  now  introdaced  re- 
moved a  majority  of  tba  dUeetioiu  to  that 
act,  and  wmiU  nutke  die  edDcatio&  dtoiBi 
not  oalj  Bgteeable  to  the  pannt,  bat  ■!» 
perfectly  agreeable  to  Ae  mill-owner.  Gbe 
of  the  great  diffieultiea  fiir  dw  miH-ownec 
was,  that  of  findiiw  a  adtoal,  and*  in  many 
instances,  unless  oe  bad  one  on  hia  own 
premiseo,  there  was  no  tAooi  to  wUeh  Ae 
children  could  be  sent;  and  iritfa  lespeet  to 
the  parents,  conndsing  tbe  stnte  in  wUcb 
the  schools  were^  it  conld  not  be  eipeuled 
that  they  should  wish  thor  ohildnsi  to  be 
educated  there.  By  way  at  eositrait  ba 
would  state  to  the  Hone  wlnt  waa  the 
nmditien  of  many  rf  tbefastny  aohaelaat 
that  BtooMBt,  and  what  Atit  wmiHtfctn 
might  be  nndW  die  new  legnktsoa'  to  ba 
cfteted  by  Uui  faOL  He  was  tbe  mm 
anzioMtodo  tUs,  baoonae  ba  jbinidW* 
droular  iaaad  by  tbediantan  tbat  liar 
laboured  under  wy  coondenbledafairfaMh 
and  tbongfat  that  tba  jmaplet  Ud  doim 
in  this  bill  were  totally  novel  and  bad  newr 
been  ratified  by  Uw  Hooaa.  Ftet,  ibm 
said,  it  was  very  hard  indeed  to  tbe  dQa* 
that  out  of  its  lean^  wuaa  a  na  of  noDar 
AnttU  iia  dflduiitfd  fiv  "'i'fft**i,  aad  Amt 
likewiaa  oom(dBined  of  dw  aecoMi^  tm 
oonpellinjr  the  attitidaner  of  fartufi  ffc*l* 
dren  at  soma  acbooL    But  that  was  Aa 


for  in  diatai 


In  tba  a 


of  the  act  of  1833; 
it  was  mtulo  compulsory  on 
all  ddUten  in  hctoricii  to  attend  schools  for 
Ry  working  day  of  the  week. 
way,  hy  that  act,  tbe  mill- 
owner  n^^  iaep  beck  one  penny  in  every 
twdve  or  tbe  duld's  wngcs  for  the  echool ; 
pcedsely  the  proportion  under 
aet.    So  thnt  these  priociplcH, 
not  novel.     Butnowob^rvc 
:  compare  tbe  quality  of  the 
iven  under  the  act  of  1833. 
of  the  education  proposed 
At  present  there  were 
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iome  goodtchodls,  as  in  Manchester,  far  in- 
lUnoe,  thoagh  their  ninnher  was  very 
small.  But  eren  in  these  eood  schools, 
whatcTer  might  be  the  reguktions  of  the 
mill-owner  himself,  by  the  statute  there 
was  no  provision  of  any  kind  of  religious 
teaching,— not  even  the  Bible  was  to  be 
introduced.  There  was  no  qualification  for 
the  master  as  to  ability,  knowled^re,  or 
character.  In  more  than  one  instance  it 
had  happened  that  children  were  found  at 
sdiool  absolutely  in  the  coal-hole,  and  the 
stoker  imparted  instruction  as  he  was  en- 
gaged in  poking  the  fire.  A  book  was  sent 
to  him  the  other  day  quite  black,  and  so 
rotten,  that  it  went  to  pieces  in  his  hands, 
and  yet  that  had  been  one  of  the  standard 
books  of  the  school  for  the  last  two  years. 
In  very  many  cases  the  schoolmaster  and 
schoolmistress  were  unable  to  sign  their 
names  to  the  certificate,  in  which  it  was 
stated,  that  the  child  under  their  tuition 
had  enjoyed  two  hours  a  day  of  moral  and 
religious  instruction.  That  was  the  state 
of  things  under  the  act  of  1833.  What 
was  proposed  by  the  bill  of  1843?  The 
House  would  observe,  by  contrasting  wliat 
is  promised  with  what  exists,  the  mighty 
advantages  offered  to  parent^  and  the 
powerful  inducements  held  out  to  them  for 
giving  their  acquiescence.  He  believed 
that  the  number  of  mills  in  which  it  had 
been  determined  to  work,  on  the  system  of 
having  no  more  children  under  thirteen 
years  of  age,  had  reached  its  maziminn ; 
and  he  had  no  doubt  when  this  bill  passed, 
additional  facilities  would  be  offered,  and 
that,  so  fur  from  children  being  turned 
out  of  employment,  a  very  considerable 
number  would  be  introduced,  for  the  pa- 
rents would  then  co-operate  with  the  master 
to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  law.  Those 
who  had  conscientious  scruples  should 
not  only  bear  in  mind  the  quality  of 
the  education  proposed  by  this  mea- 
sure, but  also  recollect  how  the  matter 
stood  in  respect  to  conscience  at  present 
Under  the  act  of  1833  no  child  of  any  per- 
suasion whatsoever  had  the  slightest  pro- 
tection as  to  conscience.  It  was  perfectly 
possible  that  a  Protestant  mill-owner,  hav- 
ing  a  school  on  his  premises,  might 
com))el  Roman  Oatholic  children  to  attend 
that  school ;  or,  vice  versa,  a  Iloman 
Catholic  mill-owner  might  compel  Pro- 
testant children  to  attend  a  school  on  his 
premises.  In  the  one  they  would  be 
brought  up  in  the  doctrines  and  discipline 
of  the  Churrli  of  England,  and  in  the  other, 
in  the  doctrine  and  disciplineof  the  Church 


of  Rome.  Tliere  wu  no  seearity ;  md  iSbe 
children  might  be  broagfat  up  aoooiding  to 
the  tenets,  whatever  they  were,  of  the 
mill-owner.  All  that  the  act  reqaiied,  wn 
the  prodoction  of  a  certificate,  which  of 
itself  was  sufficient;  and  it  was  not  within 
the  power  of  the  inspector  to  make  ny 
comment  on  the  chancter  'and  conduct  of 
the  persons  who  prodnood  it.  Sudi  a  sys- 
tem might  have  been  pushed  to  this  extent. 
It  might  be  possible,  that  a  millp-owner, 
who  was  a  socialist,  had  a  school  on  Us 
premises  in  which  children  were  educated 
in  the  particular  opinions  of  that  dcscrip* 
tion  of  persons.  It  was  not  imprabafale ; 
because  he  rememberedj  that  the  great 
leader  of  the  socialist  sect  (Mr.  Robert 
Owen)  was  a  mill-owner  some  yean  ^d^ 
and  that  he  once  visited  his  mills  at 
Lanark.  Whether  he  was  so  now,  or  not, 
he  could  not  say;  but  ^what  happened 
once  may  happen  again ; "  and,  under  the 
act  of  1833,  if  children  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  England,  or  Dissenters,  were 
sent  to  schools  of  that  sort,  and  educated  in 
the  socialist  principles,  it  was  quite  impos* 
siblc  for  the  law  to  interfere  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  a  remedy.  If,  therefore,  this 
bill  went  no  further,  it  must  give  oonsi« 
deiablc  relief,  so  far  us  it  assured  to  parents 
the  right  of  seeing  that  thcjr  caildren 
would  not  be  tau^t  any  doctrine  to  which 
they  objected.  "Sir,"  condoded  the  noble 
Lord,  **  I  hope  that  as  this  dttmsBtin  ooni* 
menced  so  it  will  end,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  partv  or  political  eonsider^iaas. 
Wc  hare  to  deal  with  a  migjhtr  evfl:  it  is 
too  late,  and  it  would  be  usuess  now  to 
dispute  who  arc  responsible  for  it.  This  is 
a  time  for  mutual  concession.  I  have  never 
seen  greater  evidences  of  a  fleneral  deare 
for  some  common  field  on  which  all  parties 
may  strive  for  the  common  welfare.  I  do 
trust  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  this  precious  season,  wnidi 
maj  not  occur  ^in.  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  evils  delay  may  produoe,  not 
only  by  augmenting  the  mischieft  a^pwn^ 
which  we  are  contending,  but  in  augment- 
ing the  heartbnminss  and  discontent^  and 
conflicts  that  must  be  excited.  I  do  fer- 
vently hope  this  House  may  find  some 
means  for  effecting  a  national  improvement, 
and  answering  national  expectations— for 
expectations,  1  emphatically  declare,  the 
pco])]c  do  entertain  as  to  the  effects  of  this 
measure,  which  is  Intikal  to  with  a  degree 
of  cngcrncsK  ami  gratitude  unparalleled  in 
reference  to  legisliilivc  effort«i.  I  hope  also, 
I  lint  for  the  honour  of  the  country, 
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thing  will  be  efil-ctunlly  done  for  tlie 
movul  of  tills  rc'prooeh-  Without 
wc  fativc  digclosed  our  dUgmceful  posidon, 
displaying  the  positive  filth  that  lies  on  the 
moml  surface  of  this  our  land.  What  a 
ligurc  shall  we  then  cut  among  the  nations 
of  the  carlh,  if,  knoiving  what  we  do 
know,  seeing  what  we  do  see,  and  feeling 
what  wo  [jroft'ss  to  fee),  we  fail  to  remove 
the  abominations  and  corruptions  wliieh 
are  festering  in  the  very  heart  of  our  )wpu- 
lation.  Lastly,  and  above  all,  1  pray  ^at 
wc  may  not  so  signally  fail  in  our  solemn 
duty  as  u  nation,  and  colt  down  upon  our 
heads  the  Divine  vengeance,  by  obstinately 
persisting  in  a  course  of  neglect,  and  in 
disrcg.in)  of  those  sacred  duties  for  which, 
(1  sinuerely  believe),  and  for  no  other  reason, 
have  betin  intrusted  to  us  wealth,  power, 
greatness,  and  dominion. 

Mr.  CiAilfH  admitted  that  it  was  a  most 
difticiilt  matter  to  deal  with  the  rights  of 
conscictirc  as  regarde«l  dilfercut  persua- 
Ricmii.  Aniiiugst  the  Dissenters  of  Lan- 
cashire it  would  be  fouad  nut  very  easy  to 
fix  on  a  common  test;  hut  that  dilfieulty 
was  inmien.tcly  increased  when  the  Church 
uf  Bngland  claimed  so  dominant  a  power  in 
this  <{Ucstiou.  Tliey  were  deeding  there 
with  a  jKipulation  the  majority  of  which 
so  far  as  tiie  working  classes  were  con- 
cerned, were  Dissenters.  The  master  would 
feel  that  he  must  consult  the  feeling  of 
the  minority.  He  thought  Jt  very  likely 
that  objections  would  be  raised  to  paying 
rates  when  the  infljority  found  they  could 
not  have  a  master  of  their  own  vicTS.  He 
did  not  bring  it  ns  a  charge  agiiinst  the 
nnble  Lord  (I/)rd  Ashley),  that  he  had 
singled  out  Manchester  as  specially  in  want 
of  instruction,  lie  did  not  want  to  reta- 
liate ;  but  he  must  say  thele  were  diitricts 
more  demoralixcd  than  Manclicstcr.  The 
very  jwrish  in  which  they  sat,  and  which 
contained  Westminster  Abbey,  he  could 
prove  by  authentic  documents,  was  man 
void  of  religious  instruction  than  Man- 
chester iLselK  lie  found  in  the  Quarteiiy 
Journal  of  the  StiilLitical  Sociely  of  Lon- 
iliinjor  April  1840.  u  re|M>rt  on  the  stitc 
of  the  working  classes  in  bt.  John's  and  St. 
Margaret's,  Westminster : — 

"  Itelicjioii  proresaeil  by  the  principle  mem- 
bers cif  the  families  of  Ihe  working  clasi.  Out 
o(  !i,MCt  principal  mcmberaof  ramitiea  visited, 
there  were  found,  1,181  who  professed  to  be- 
lont;  III  uo  religious  denumina'ioD,  and  3,077 
who  iliil  iHil  alleiict  any  place  of  public  war- 
ship, llins  oiin-iirtli  ol  llic  principal  members 
ur  the  viurk'wg  pn|>uialion  visited,  professed 


DOl  to  belong  to  any  lelipous  dgnoainuioD  ) 
and  two-fifths  attended  no  place  of  public 

warship," 

He  would  Dext  re&r  to  the  report  read 

at  the  Statistical  Sectional  the  British  As- 
sociation for  the  Adrancsment  of  Science, 
at  Liverpool,  September  13,  18S7,  on  the 
condition  of  the  working  clasees  in  the 
boroughs  of  Manchester  and  Sal/ort): — 

"  Total  Dumber  of  llie  principal  meroben  of 
families  visited,  50,439 ;  of  which  there  were 
found  to  make  no  relleious  professions,  4,481, 
or  about  ona>tweifth." 

He  believed  that  the  greater  part  of 
those  to  whom  he  alluded  in  Westminster 
were  the  tenants  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Westminster  Abbey ;  and  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  "  disorderly  "  houses  so  often  referred 
to,  there  was  a  larger  proportion  tu  be  found 
in  Westminster  than  in  Manchester.  He 
was  not  so  illo^cal  as  to  ai^c  from  this 
that  religious  instruction  was  not  required 
in  Mancneatcr;  but  ho  thought  it  due  to 
the  character  of  the  dissenting  ministers 
of  that  place  to  show  how  things  really 
stood.  A  [KipuIatioD  had  rapidly  sprung 
up,  and  a  new,  social  element  was  to  be 
provided  for.  In  a  town  where  the 
revenues  of  the  Church  were  not  ex- 
panding ;  where  she  still  slumbered  on  iu 
the  posaession  of  her  old  dues,  be  thought 
that  Manchester  had  displayed  a  montl 
energy  and  a  rclig^oas  impulse  in  sup- 
plying her  own  spiritual  wants ;  and 
GO  far  from  being  selected  as  a  benighted 
district,  in  behalf  of  which  our  philan- 
thropic fecltogs  were  appealed  to,  he 
thought  it  afforded  a  fair  specimen  of  what 
a  moral  population  coula  do  for  them- 
selves, when  neglected  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  country.  He  held  in  his  hand  a 
report  of  the  state  of  the  prisoners  in  the 
I.ewcs  House  of  Correction,  from  October, 
1838,  to  October,  1842,  drawn  up  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Burnett,  the  diapUia.  the  total 
number  of  prieoners  in  that  period  was 
2,022. 

"  Of  these  (laid  Mr.  Burnett)  iTS  had  s 
rsBioaabla  knowledge  of  the  Cbristiao  faith, 
329  had  a  coafused  knowledge  of  the  leading 
events  in  the  Saviour's  life,  1,120  could  teM 
the  Saviour's  name,  and  64S  did  not  know  his 
name.  And  these,  (the  chaplain  added),  were 
Sussex  born  prisoners." 

These  facts  he  mentiracd  merely  to 
show  that  tliey  were  not  taklne  a  suffi- 
ciently comprehensive  view  of  the  ques- 
tion. By  the  system  which  they  were 
now  about  to  adopt  they  would  ban  at 
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school  about  60^000  children.  Could  that  Stockport  had  attempted  to  prove  that,  as 
be  a  measure  deserving  of  the  name  of  regarded  education,  Manchester  was  su- 
national  education  ?  Could  it  be  sufficient  perior  to  London ;  but  still  it  must  be  ad- 
even  for  the  districts  for  which  they  were  mitted  that  Manchester  was  bad  enough, 
afilecting  to  legislate  ?  The  Church  was  and  the  voluntary  principle  had  been  tnad 
now  claiming  ezclusiFely  the  education  of  there  and  failed.  The  hon.  Member  con- 
the  people ;  but  she  dia  not  come  to  the  eluded  by  expressing  a  hope  that  no  angry 
House  with  clean  hands.  She  had  ueg-  feeling  would  be  manifested  against  the 
lected  her  duty,  and  it  was  monstrous  that  measure  introduced  by  the  Government; 
she  should  now  come  forward  to  offer  the  the  question  was  one  as  to  which  men  of 
slightest  obstruction  to  the  education  of  all  parties  ought  to  make  concession. 
the  people.  But  she  was  always  making  Mr.  A.  Hope  would  give  his  support  to 
herself  a  stumbliog-block  to  the  improve-  the  bill.  The  little  discussion  which  the 
ment  of  the  country.  She  would  never  measure  had  received,  showed  that  the 
allow  the  people  to  be  taught  anything  bill  was  not  looked  upon  as  a  great  maa- 
unless  they  were  first  taught  her  doctrines,  gure  of  national  education.  Looking  at 
But  Mr.  Burnett  had  well  said  that,  in  the  disturbances,  almost  amounting  to  re. 
all  his  inquiries  during  the  four  years  he  bellion,  that  had  taken  place  in  the  mann- 
he  had  attended  the  Lewes  house  of  cor-  facturing  districU  last  autumn,  it  waa 
rection,  he  knew  only  one  case  where  an  piajn  that  there  was  a  neceuity  for  doing 
adequate  notion  of  religion  was  possessed  gomething  to  provide  for  the  ^ucaUoa  of 
by  a  prisoner  who  was  unable  to  read.  ^^^  people.  The  state  of  those  districU 
The  dissenting  ministers  did  not  object  to  ^j^^  respect  to  education  was  a  disgrace 
the  use  of  the  Bible  in  schools,  but  the  ^^  ^^e  country.  He  believed,  however. 
Church  would  come  m,  and  force  its  cate-  ^y^^^  exertions  were  being  made  to  remedy 
chism  on  the  scholars  which  it  had  no  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^y^^  ^y^^^  prevailed.  lo  thi 
right  to  do  He  could  tell  the  Govern-  ricultural  districts,  the  landed  propria- 
meut  that  the  Dissenters  would  resist  the  ;^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  themselves  to  a  mie  of 
measure   which   bad    been   brought   for-  ^^^^  ^        ^„j  ^"^^j^^^  ^^^  ^         ^ 

ward.     It  would  be  the  subject  of  a  long  to  provide  better  for  the  education  of  the 

controversy,  and    it  was    not  worth    it,  J ,        rr    u      j   *u  •  .i.              . 

after   all.  ^  He  would  not  stand  in  the  P^P^^'    ,?^  ^^^'^  ^^'^'f^  P'JT'^  "^J 

way  of  even  the  chance  of  the   people  « u re  would  prove  beneficial,  and  hc  would 

obtaining  better  instruction,  and,  although  ^^®  '^  ^**  *"PP°^'- 
he  had  received  communications  from  Lord  J.  Russell  was  afraid,  that  if  they 
various  parts  of  the  country  hostile  to  the  ^^^^  '"^o  a  discussion  with  regard  to  the 
bill,  yet,  if  a  division  should  take  place,  different  kinds  of  persons  assembled  in 
he  would  vote  for  the  second  reading,  and  different  parts  of  the  country, — that  if  one 
trust  to  amending  the  measure  in  com-  hon.  Member  were  lo  point  out  the  ig- 
mittee.  The  bill  was  probably  a  slight  norance  and  vice  of  the  manufacturing 
step  in  advance,  as  regarded  principle ;  districts, — if  another  took  the  metropolis 
this  was  the  first  time  that  the  Govern-  as  an  example,  and  a  third  were  to  point 
ment  had  proposed  to  levy  a  rate  for  the  out  the  extreme  ignorance,  and  in  many 
education  of  children  without  making  it  a  respects  the  depravity,  which  prevailed  io 
condition  that  they  should  be  taught  the  some  of  the  agricultural  districts,  it  would 
Church  catechism.  prove  that  the  attack  was  more  successful 
Mr.  Darby  deprecated  the  tone  which  than  the  defence ;  for  there  was  no  part 
the  hon.  Member  who  spoke  last  had  in-  of  the  country  with  respect  to  which  they 
troduced  into  the  discussion.  As  the  hon.  could  say,  that  there  was  that  religious 
Member  had  referred  to  the  Lewes  House  and  moral  instruction  which  the  Legisia- 
of  Correction,  he  (Mr.  Darby)  could  state,  ture  would  be  proud  to  see  establisbed. 
from  his  own  experience,  that  a  cousidcra-  He,  for  one,  could  not  regret  this  discus- 
ble  portion  of  the  priponers  confined  there  sion.  He  was  disposed  to  think,  that 
were  not  connected  with  the  rural  popiila-  there  bein;^  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
tion.  As  to  the  Sussex  clergymen,  there  angry  feeling  amongst  many  bodies  in  the 
was  no  set  of  men  more  anxious  than  they  country,  and  much  misappreheosion  with 
were  to  train  up  the  people  in  a  religious  regard  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  a  dis- 
course. In  his  opinion,  mere  secular  cussion  conducted  as  this  had  been  in  that 
education  would  afford  no  guarantee  for  a  House  would  rather  tend  to  produce  a 
moral  population.    The  hon.  Member  for  similar  temper  elsewhere,  and  would  pro- 
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doce  in  their  fatare  discassions  a  greater 
probability  of  coming  to  an  agreement 
than  there  would  have  been  if  they  had 
reserved  the  discussion  for  a  later  period. 
Such  a  discussion  as  this  between  Gentle- 
men of  different  political  parties,  differing 
also  many  of  them  in  their  religious  opin- 
ions, beginning  with  bis  noble  Friend  the 
Member  for  Arundel,  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Somerset,  and  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Dorsetshire,  differing  as 
they  did  in  the  view  they  took  of  this 
great  question,  yet  he  was  happy  to  say, 
they  all  spoke  of  it  in  a  temper  which 
was  highly  commendable.  Such  discus- 
sion would  tend  rather  to  further  the  great 
object  they  had  in  view,  than  to  push  to 
the  extreme  any  opinions  which  each  in- 
dividual might  entertain.  There  were 
some  parts  of  this  question  with  regard 
to  which  individuals  might  feel  regret,  but 
with  respect  to  which  it  was  impossible  to 
censure.  For  his  own  part,  he  was  one 
of  those  who  thought  that  the  persons 
who  had  at  a  former  time  attempted  to 
make  the  Bible  the  sole  foundation  of  reli- 
gious education  were  entirely  right.  When, 
in  the  year  1807,  a  society  was  estab- 
lished, the  principle  of  \vhich  was,  that  no 
creed  or  liturgy  established  by  human  au- 
thority should  be  a  part  of  the  instruction 
in  their  schools — that  the  Bible  alone 
should  be  taught  there  in  connection  with 
religion — but  that  the  ministers  of  the 
Church,  or  of  the  different  religions  per- 
suasions should  be  at  liberty  to  inculcate 
their  own  peculiar  doctrines  elsewhere— 
when  that  society  was  attempted  to  be 
established,  he  must  say  he  thought 
it  was  a  misfortune  to  the  country 
that  their  principles  had  not  become 
predominant.  He  was  aware  that  the 
Catholics  would  not  agree  to  accept  the 
authorized  version  of  the  ^ihle;  but 
taking  the  great  majority  of  the  country-— 
those  who  belonged  to  the  Established 
Church,  and  to  what  might  be  called 
the  more  orthodox  dissenting  bodies — he 
thought  that  they  would  meet  as  regarded 
the  Bible  on  one  common  ground.  It 
was  now  more  than  thirty  years  since  the 
Duke  of  Kent  proposed  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  an  union  on  those  groondsy 
but  the  Church  refused  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  any  schools  in  which  the 
catechism  and  other  parts  of  the  liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  England  were  not  to  be 
taught.  Since  that  answer  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  there  had  been  an 
VOL.LXVII.    {22} 


opposition  between  the  schools  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society  and 
those  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Church.  For  his  own  part,  he  thought 
the  refusal  at  that  time  was  an  error, 
and  he  had  ever  considered  it  to  be  e. 
misfortune.  He  did  not  think  the  Dis- 
senters were  wrong  in  making  the  ofier, 
and  were  it  possible  now-^hough  be 
feared  it  was  not — to  suppose  that  there 
could  be  any  prospect  of  agreement^  he 
must  still  continue  to  think  that  the  prin- 
ciple he  had  referred  to,  would  be  the  best 
and  soundest  on  which  to  establisb  schools 
for  the  nation  at  large.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  he  must  consider  it  as  hopeless 
now  to  put  forward  a  principle  which  had 
met  with  such  opposition,  out  in  consi- 
dering the  subject  with  a  tiew  to  legisla- 
tion, they  must  bear  in  mind,  whatever 
might  be  their  regret,  that  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  the  majority  of  those 
making  religious  profession  did  not  belong; 
to  the  Church,  and  did  not  attend  divine 
worship  under  its  auspices.  Whatever 
they  misht  feel  upon  tne  subject^  they 
must  at  least  admit  the  (act  in  framing 
any  legislative  measure,  just  as  much  as 
they  must  admit  the  Tact  that  the  Churcli 
and  the  clergy  had  refused  to  agree  to  the 
establishment  of  joint  schools,  in  which 
the  Bible  alone  should  be  the  foundation 
of  the  religious  education.  And  they 
must  take  especial  care  in  framing  any 
measure  that  was  to  affect  the  manafiu»- 
turing  districts  particularly,  that  that  pe- 
culiarity was  kept  in  view.  They  might 
say,  it  was  a  misfortune  that  the  Churdi 
was  not  sufficiently  armed  for  t  instrbc- 
tion  of  the  people  in  those  d  nets ;  t 
might  say,  that  the  Cbarch  i  to  I 
for  not  having  provided  more  | 
struction ;  but  he  was  of  o!puik>n 
State  had  been  fkr  more  to  I  i 
Church.  But,  however  tl  n 
still  the  fact  remained,  and  k  cou».  act 
altered;  and  such  being  the  of  thi 
in  those  districts,  the  qoes  , 

parts  of  the  present  bill  i      i  caii     i 
cause  irritation  discon      c,  i       o 
tion?  First  of  all,  there  was        ]        i 
part  which  was  most  objectea  lo  oy  .     • 
senters  and  others  on^  of  doors,  i       la 
which  his  rig^t  hon.  the 

for  Portsmouth  had  an        —the 
in  the  constitntion  of  the  i  »1  i 

tees.    Those  boards  vers  to 
the  ministers  of  the  perhh  or  mo « 
of  England,  and  also  of  two  ci 
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taining  the  attent  of  the  country  to  the 
scheme  they  proposed,  but  he  was  quite 
ready  to  say,  that  he  would  trust  to  the 
committee  of  the  Privy  Couocil  to  frame 
an  efficient  plan,  and  also  to  carry  it  out. 
All  he  wished  to  see  was  an  improvement 
in  the  education  of  the  country.  Of  all 
the  questions  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Parliament  this  Session,  he  did 
think  the  present  most  vitally  important. 
They  could  not  allow  the  people  of  this 
country  to  go  on  increasing  in  numl)ers 
and  power,  unless  at  the  same  time  they 
increased  their  knowledge  and  religious 
instruction,  without  the  utmost  peril;  and 
he  should  not  have  made  these  few  obser- 
vations, had  he  not  thought  they  would  be 
the  means  of  smoothing  the  way  instead 
of  impeding  the  progress  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  RoBH  said  that  this  bill  was  gene- 
rally approved  of  by  his  constituents, 
though  there  were  some  of  the  provisions 
to  which  they  objected .  lie  approved  of  the 
principle  of  the  bill,  and  would  give  it  his 
support,  but  there  were  some  parts  of  it 
which  he  hoped  to  see  altered  in  committee. 

Bill  read  a  second  time. 

Dogs  Employed  in  Drawing.]  On 
the  Order  of  the  Day  being  read  for  the 
third  reading  of  the  Dogs'  Bill, 

Mr.  Hume  objected  to  proceeding  with 
the  bill  at  such  a  late  hour. 

l/)rd  i4.  Lennox  said,  that  ample  op- 
portunity had  been  afforded  to  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  felt  any  interest  in  the  subject 
of  ascertaining  that  the  bill  would  be 
brought  forward  to-night. 

Mr.  M,  Phillips  opposed  the  bill,  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  injuriously  affect 
the  interests  of  a  large  class  of  poor  per- 
sons.  Dogs  were  very  useful  to  venders 
of  crockery  and  other  wares,  in  drawing 
their  carts,  and  he  had  observed  that  they 
were  (j^enerally  treated  with  humanity. 
This  bill,  if  it  passed,  would  deprive  num- 
bers of  individuals  of  the  means  ofsub- 
sist^icc,  and,  at  best.  It  would  only  sub- 
stitute one  class  of  evils  for  another,  as 
some  animals  must  be  employed  to  run 
tiie  carts.  He  had  heard  of  a  person  who 
employed  a  goose  to  clean  his  chimney,  and 
who,  on  being  reproached  for  cruelty  in  do- 
ini^  so,  thought  he  made  a  great  advance 
ill  humanity  by  using  two  ducks  instead. 

Mr.  IlrUt  thought  that  a  very  erroneous 
impression  was  generally  entertained,  that 
the  disease  of  hydrophobia  was  occasioned 
by  the  ill-treatment  of  dogs.   A  comnitlee 


of  that  Houie,  however,  which  had  been 
appointed  some  years  since  to  inquire  into 
the  subject  of  canine  madness,  stated  their 
opinion  that  the  treatment  of  dogs  bad  no 
influence  in  producing  hydrophobia.  He 
agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Man* 
Chester,  that  if  Ibis  bill  were  passed  it 
would  have  the  most  mischievous  effect, 
and  that  it  would  inflict  great  hardship 
upon  hawkers  and  persons  engaged  in 
>imilar  occupations,  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  who  employed  dogs  for  the  con- 
veyance of  their  wares.  He  did  not  wish 
to  say  anything  that  might  be  deemed 
offensive,  but  he  must  be  permitted  to 
observe,  that  many  hon.  Members  of  that 
House  indulged  in  shooting,  hunting,  and 
coursing — practices  which  he  thought  in- 
volved much  greater  cruelty  than  the 
mere  employment  of  dogs,  which  were 
frequently  treated  with  great  kindness, 
for  the  purpose  of  carriage. 

Lord  A.  Lennox  said,  an  hon.  Member 
of  that  House  had  published  a  protest 
against  this  bill,  in  which  he  adverted  to 
the  hardship  which  would  be  inflicted  by 
its  adoption  upon  an  unfortunate  cripple 
whose  legs  had  been  amputated,  and  who 
had  been  conveyed  from  place  to  place  in 
a  cart  drawn  by  dogs.  Tins  case  appeared 
one  of  great  hardship,  but  on  the  whole  he 
thought  that  the  hon.  Meml)er — ^like  the 
cripple  to  whom  ba  alludad— had  not» 
with  regard  to  the  protest,  a  leg  to  stand 
on.  He  contended  that  the  ill-treatmeDt 
to  which  dogs  were  subjected  frequently 
had  the  effect  of  producing  hydrophobia. 

Mr.  S.  Herbert  opposed  the  bill.  When 
they  were  legislating  on  subjects  which 
were  likely  to  affect  the  extremely  poor 
classes  of  society,  they  should  be  particu- 
larly cautious,  as  those  people  bad  no  per* 
sons  in  the  House  who  could  fully  reprt* 
sent  their  wants,  or  sympathiie  in  their 
feelings.  Legislators  were  too  much  in 
the  habit  of  orerlooking  these  matten, 
and  he  must  say,  that  he  would  not  with 
patience  see  a  poor  woman  seized  in  the 
streets  by  a  constable  for  selling  apples, 
and  under  the  charge  of  begging  sent  to 
the  House  of  Correction  like  a  thief.  It 
was  not  well,  when  measures  such  at  the 
present  were  proposed,  to  allow  the  poor 
to  imagine  that  their  intereiti  were  alto- 
gether overlooked. 

Mr.  Mvntz  felt  that  the  measure  was 

proposed,  not  so  much  for  the  benefit  of 

the  canine  tribe,  as  for  the  convenience  of 

those  who  rode  id  coaches  and  on  horse^^ 
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back:  but,  though  hu  wu  one  of  tlio 
latter,  he  woulO  nut  •ui>(>ort  the  bill.  Why 
not  fxtcnd  the  p[iiici|>le  to  other  animal*? 
Why  not  prevunt  hi>n«i  from  Orawini; 
boai»,  an  amployuient  for  whivli  they  wtro 
never  iutendwl  ?  The  jxior  of  this  cuunlry 
would  aoon  exhibit  thi'ir  itiilignaiion  if  tl>e 
Ilouir  went  oil  infritiKini;  o»  th«ir  Tighi*. 
Sir  K.  IL  IfKlhi  Mild,  it  wiia  nn  jniilift- 
cation  of  tliuvo  nlio  nji-i-tnl  thi*  lull  that 
aiiotlior  I'luM  uf  oviU  exiiitMl.  for  whieb  ini 
rviuuily  had  been  providMl.  Tito  nnitiiu 
which  thoNo  who  t>|i|itiiied  it  i>u|tht  tu 
tuku  vrnn  to  repeal  the  I'tilicu  Aet,  fur  all 
that   thiH  meainro  <lid    wui   to   ntmiA  a 

Jiniviiiion  of  thitt  lu-t  bt-ytinil  it*  j>re*eiit 
imiU,  III!  wiu  williti](to  lulmtt  that  lanne 
■[M'ciL-H  of  iloffN  wete  atlinittHl  to  draoftlit, 
antl  were  very  Hervin^ahle  i  hut,  1ier«Hiii< 
dogH  wuro  iiieil  in  drufcutiiK  ih"  finh  carlii 
from  Sehovi'liu);  to  the  I  lugiie,  on  ihu  rhiiiI 
of  Ilcdland,  or  in  drawin|t  men  in  furt*  on 
tho  mowH  of  Kurawhiitku,  ii  did  not  follow 
Ihnt  their  loh  and  ehmtie  fiNii  wiw  i-ijiiully 
adiiptcd  to  tlie  ro(i|{b  ignite  pdveuienl«  of 
our  towni,  or  even  to  tlie  hard  iniu^iulu- 
miiod  roodH  in  the  conntry. 

Mr.  lirotherton  moved  the  Hdjonriiroeni 
of  the  debate ;  but,  after  a  iihnrt  con* cna 
■  ion,  thii  rootioR  waa  witbdrawii.  71ii 
Houie  dividfd  on  the  oriKtiial  iiin-Hiioii  :— 
Ayei  G(I ;  Noea  43 :— Majurily  l.i. 
Litt  of  tht  Artn. 
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Mr.  It.  Scull  iiiovail  ilio  oinMiaii  of  tb« 
;ijnil  rlaiiMi,  wlijrh  had  aaeaiHwl  Ku 
iiutiee  hnforo,  owIiik  Hi  Ilia  ra|il(l  luauimr 
ill  wbieli  Ihtt  lull  bad  haaii  |iaiM>il  lliruitih 
ronimitlae.  Tlii*  clauaa  jfavo  In  wiii- 
■lablci  tba  power  of  appiBliendlii||  of- 
fender*  n|[Miiiit  ilm  act  without  a  warrant 
'-a  |iriwKr  whioh  wa*  iinkntiwii  lu  tlta  law 
exc(f|ii  III  cawia  of  hloiiy,  and  whieli  ha  waa 
Ktifo  the  llouie  would  not  una  iia  e 
to. 

Tl.x    II ilividr'l   >.»    I 

thai   ihft  woiila  projiOMil   lo  Im   lafi  oiit 
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Reffistration  of  Voters,  Com.  765  ;  ci.  3,  766 ; 

cL  4,  767  ;    cl.  5,  i6.;    cL  7,  769;   cL  11, 

771  ;  cL  4,%  775,  776 ;  Re-com.  cL  57,  1084 ; 

ci.  58,  10H5  ;  cf.  76,  1086  ;  cl.  82,  ib.  1087 ; 

cL  91,  1088 ;  add.  el.  ib.^  1094.  1095 
Sanitory  Report,  874 
Stetutes,  Delivery  of  the.  22 
'i'readmills  in  Workhouses,  205,  426,  757,  762 

Gramden,  Great^  InclomrCf  c.  2R.*  700 
Great  liromlcy  Jnchture,  see  Bromley 

North  ofEnglmdEaUvDoy^  c.  IR.*  1411 

Greawck  Railivai/f  tee  Glasgow 

Gregory,  Mr.  W.  H.  (Dublin  City) 
Poor- Law  (Ireland),  Com,  moved  for,  1398 

Grey,  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  (Devonport) 
Church  of  Scotland,  Com.  moved  for,  446 
Kllenborou^h,  Lord,  Proclamatioos  of,  663 
Factories  Education,  2R.  1441 
Nottingham  Election,  Report,  1326 
Poor,  Condition  and  EducatioD  of  the,  106 
Reffistration  of  Voters,  Re-com.  el.  76,  1066; 

C/.82,  1087 
8hipivecks,  117 

Grogan.  Mr.  E.  {DubUn  CUy) 
Tariff,  The~Impr>rtatiofl  of  American  Meat 

967 

(irosvenor.  Right  Hon.  Iy)rd  R.  (Chater) 
Registration  of  Voters.  Re-oom.  add.  cl,  1091 

Uaddenham  IriLloture,  c.  IR.*  1285 

Haddington,  Karl  of 

Poor- Law  (Scotland).  1124 
Right  of  Starch,  10 

llalUtith  and  fjJcfifreUi/,  c.  IR.*  1285 

IJaiiftu  Vnuni,  c.  304,  300,  42C,  754;  Return 
moved  for,  1069,  [A.  11,  N.  53,  M.  42] 
1072 

Harniilon,  Ix)rd  C.  {Tyrone) 
Poor-I^w  (Ireland),  Com.  moved  for.  1393 

Harbours,  see  Aberdeen— Belfast — Borrowsloun- 
fwu —  Dundee — Neath  —  SaUcoats  —  Scerbo' 
rough — SuruIerUmd —  Wexford 

Hardinge,  Right  Hon.  Sir  H.  {LauncesUm^ 
Army,  Commissions  in  the,  258 
Ordnance  Eitimatef>328 


Hanly,  Mr.  J.  (Bradford) 
Factories  Edacation,  3R.  1 459 
Privilege— Printed  Papers,  1064 
Registration  of  Voteiv,  Re-eon.  subL  cL  1094» 
1095 

Hawes,  Mr.  B.  iLambeth) 
Factories  Education,  1062;  2R.    1417,  1^39, 

1438 
Navy  Estimates.  309 

Nottingham  Election,  Report.  1335, 1332 
Poor,  Condition  and  Education  of  the,  118 
Shipwrecks,  117 
Washington,  Treaty  o(  1313 

Hav,  Sir  A.  L.  {Elm,  4r.) 
Church  of  Scotland,  Com.  moved  for,  461 

Health  of  Towns,  e.  IR.*  291 

Henley,  Mr.  J.  W.  {Oxfordskire.) 
Registration  of  Voters,  Com.  eL  7»  769 ;  Re- 
com.  add,  eL  1090 

Henniker,  Lotd  i&^olk  £.) 
Land.  Peculiar  Burthens  oo.  Com.  moved  for« 
959 


Herbert,  Hon.  S.  ( WUtskirt,  S.) 
Dog  Carts,  3R.,  1478 
Navy  Estimates,  268, 371*  374.  376, 307, 
309.319 


Bindley,  Mr.  C.  {Ashian-mider-Lme-) 
Factories,  Education.  Leave,  438 ;  8R.  1480 
Spain,  Commerce  with*  747 

Hoskms,  Mr.'^Explantlkm,  r.427 

H^,  Mr.  J.  W.  {Beverly) 
Ellenboroagfa,  Lord,  ProcUmntkms  of,  638 
Nottingham  Election,  Report,  1988, 1989, 1984, 
1336,1330 

Hope,  Mr.  A.  J.  B.  (MtudiUmt) 
Faetoriei  Edoartioo,  1477 

Hooe  Cat  Ccmpamf^  see  Bnghton 

Howidc,  Viscount  (Sunitrlmdj 
Land,  Peculiar  Burthens  on,  9JSM),  9lM 
Privilege— Printed  Piapeis,  1045, 1058, 1057 
Registration  of  Voters,  Re-«om.  cL  67»  1664 ; 

el.  58. 1065;  eL  76,  Amend.  ^.;  1006;  ei. 

83.1087;  add.eLl09i 

HuU  md  Selby  Raihoey.  c  Rcp.*706 :  3R.* 
1152 ;  /.  1R.»  1147 ;  3R.»  1407 

WaUnoorki,  c  iR.*  966 

Home,  Mr.  J.  (Moitdrose,  Sfc) 
Acre— Priie  Money,  485 
Afighanistan,  War  in.  Com.  moved  for,  146, 

186 
AIHea«  Const  or,^Espenn  of  Colaides,  Com* 


llS 


Cape  of  Good  Hope— Port  Mtel,  940 
Claremoot  StnUea,  905,  906 
Clements,  Mr.— BiMcfa  of  Mvilifi,  908 
Dog  Carts,  Coau973;  Rep.  1887,  1380;  9R. 

1477 
EQentporaigb  Lofd,  ftodiMlloMs^  610 


inni.    ~    JAc. 


Hume,  MfiJ^    MtUinuetL 
EfitimateSy  Pwgrtm  of  the— Exchequer  Bills, 

1133,1135 
FactDriet  £dtwmtkim  1063;  3R.  1414,  1415, 

1450 
Halifax  Union,  762 
Land,  Allotments  of  the,  874 

Peculiar  Burthent  on,  d45|  960 

Local  Courts,  1153 

Mint,  The— Coinage,  1145, 1146 

Naples,  Relations  with,  1343 

Naval  Officers,  Rewards  of,  263 

Navy  Estimates,  270,  274,  279,  288, 307. 308, 

309, 31 1,  312, 313, 314, 316,  317, 318, 320 
Nottingham  Election,  Report,  1326 
Ordnance  Estimates,  325, 328 
Registration  of  Voters,  Com.  765 ;  el.  11, 772, 

773 ;  Re-com.  eL  58, 1085 ;  add.  cl.  1089 
Roval  FahMes  and  Parks,  1339 
Shipwrecks,  116,  117 
Supply—Exchequer  Bills,  1135,  1136,  1138; 

---Commissariat,  1139, 1140, 1141,  1143 
Washington,  Treaty  of,  1317 

Hungerford  and  Lambeth  Sutperuion  Foot  Bridge^ 
c.  1R.*706;  2R.*  1124 

Hutt,  Mr.  W.  {Gateshead) 
Dog  Carts,  3R.  1477 

Naturalisation  of  Foreigners,  2R.  427,  441  ; 
Com.  moved  for,  747 

Illicit  Dittillaiion,  {Ireland,)  1. 1 1  ;— fee  SpirUi, 
Duties  on,  15 

Imperial  ContinetUal  Oas,  c.  1R.«  424;  2R* 
744;  Rep.»1411 

Inchbelly  Road,  c,  IR.*  1075 

Inclosures,  see  BroniUy  —  Chalgrove-*  Chart, 
wood  —  CMe — Egwn^ehos — Fordmgton  — 
Grafton — TtladdeJiamr^Ldghton  Butsard — 
Sowerhy^^'Standing  Orders 

IndenmUy,c.  IR*  1080;  2R.*  1124;  Rep.» 
1314;  3R*1411 

India,  see  Filenborough^  Lord  ^^  Somnasdh, 
Gates  of 

Ingestre,  Viscount,  (Staffordshire,  S.^ 
Registration  of  Voters,  Re-com.  atU,  el.  1092 

Inglis,  Sir  R.  H.  (O^ortl  University) 
Affirhanistan,  War  in.  Com.  moved  for,  203, 

Dog  Carts,  Com.  973;  Rep.  1288 ;  3R.  1479 
Factories  Education,  2R«  1444 
Poor,  Condition  and  Education  of  the,  104 
Privilege— Printed  Papers,  1064 

Insanity  and  Crimea  /.  288 ;  c.  353 ;  Leave. 

424  ;  /.  714 

Interludes,  Flayers  of,  c  Leave,  065 

Interments  in  Towns,  see  Health  of  Towns 

Ipswich  Docks,  c  1R.«  116 ;  2R.*  351 

Ireland,  see  Bam^ridge  —  Fitments  —  Illicit 
Distillation — Lagan'-^PaumbrokerS'^Spirits, 
Duties  on-^Tumpike  Roada^ Wexford 

JacksmU  Divorce,  I  Rep.*  1  ;  3R.*  214  ;  c. 
I  R.«  246 


{INDEX.}         JAM.      ^ 

Jammca  Import  IkdkifC.  1318 


James,  Mr  W.  (jCwmberhmi,  E.) 
R^fkrtimtioo  of  Voters,  Re-eom.  add.  d.  lOfO 


Jermyn,  Earl  of,  (Bury  8i.  Edmsmdt) 
Education — ^Answer  to  the  Addresi,  SM 

Jerusalem,  Frotesiani  Chmchat^ c  17 

Jervis,  Mr.  J.  (Chester) 
Eccleriastical  Courts,  707,  710 

Johnson,  LieuU^en.  W.  A.  (OUtoi) 
Northampton  and  Peterborough  Railivi^,  Sit  16 

Jones,  Captain  T.  (Lomdonderry) 
Navy  Estimates,  373 

Justices  of  the  Peace,  (IreUmd),  e.  R«p.*  246 ; 
3R.*  291 ;  /.  IR.*  333;  2R.*5H;  a«p.* 
706;  3R.*712 

Kirkintilloch  Railway,  see  Mankhaad 

Knight,  Mr.  H.  G.  (Noitmfkmmkire,  N.) 
Factories  Education,  2R.  1426 
Halifiuc  Union,  764 

Knutsford  Gaol,  c.  1127 

Labouchere,  Right  Hon.  If.  (Tmmtam.) 
Canadian  Flour,  249 
Factories  Education,  2R.  1413 
Naturalintion  of  Foreigners,  2R.  496 
Navy  Estimates,  277 

Lagan  Nemgatims,  c.  IR.*  1411 

Lambton,  Mr.  H.  ^Dmrhem  N^ 
F^tories  Edaeatioi,  SR.  1418 
Shipwrecks,  116 

Lancaster  and  Preston  JuncHon  JRaffwdgf,-  c 
Rep.*  706 ;  3R.*  1075  ;  /.  iR.*  1072 

Aayhim,  «.  lR.^116;  %K* 


580;  Rep.*  1285 

Land,  Allotments  to  the  PooTg  c  870 

Peadiar  Burthens  on,  r.  Com.  moved  for, 

877,  LA.  133,  N.  232,  M.  99],  963 

Langdale,  Lord 
Law  Courts,  Removal  of  the,  1073, 1074 

Lansdowne,  Marquess  of 
China  Tnule.  1077 
Distillation,  Illicit  (Ireland),  12 
Ellenboroogh,  Lord,  Prodamationi  of,  576 
Prifilege^Printed  Papers— Exphmatfoo,  1108 

Law  Courts,  Removal  of  the,  I.  1074 

ofFmdence,  see  Fkiidenct 

Layard,  Captain  B.  V.  (Cerium  Bo.) 
Navy  Estimatea,  309,  815 
Ordnance  Estimates,  322,  328 

Leamington  Frufrs  Improvement  and  Merkei, 
c.  lR*141l 


RaUwey,9^  WeneiA. 


LYT.       ({I  N  D  E  X}       MAC. 


Ltvli  Gtu,  c.  IK.'  744  J  2R.'  1124 

Boad,c.  IR.'  1124 

Lefevre,  Right  Hon.  C.  S.,  tee  Speakev,  The 
haeeder  and  Pelerhorough  Road,  n,   IR.*  107S 


Lennox, Lont  A.  {Chiehe^er.) 
Dog  Ckru,  Com.  973;  Rfo.  1287;  3R.  1477. 
1478 

Navy  Estitnntea,  315 
OrdnsDcc  E<tiiiistes,32S 

Liddell,  Hon.  H,  T.  (IWWi  W.J 

Regiitratiori  of  Voters,  Cam.  76S 

Tresdmillx  in  Warkhouwn,  301 

Lincolp,  Earl  of  {Notiinghamthire,  S.) 
C\trtmmtSa>iln.3i>S.30G 
Nolfi^liHm    Election,    Report,    1323,     13aC, 

RoF^  pBlBcesand  Parks,  1337 
Lukfrd  ami  Caradim  Raitieay,  c.  1R  *  10S0 
IMtktm  Ineloiure.  c.  3It.*  S69 

/.IK.*  1072  i2R.»  1098;  Rep.*  1314 :3R.» 

1407 
LiverpaU  DocJa,  c.  1 R,'  GBS 
—   ■■-•—  Fire  Prevention,  c-  IR.'  744 

■   Gai,  e.  1R.»   116;  aR.«  351; 


1285;^,  IR.-1314 
Polling  and  Sewerage, 

WaUra\g,c.  iR.*  580 


Local  C(nirls,c.  1153 
LochgtUy  Jfoi/uioy,  see  llalbtalk 


.  lR.»424i 


Corporuiiofio/;/.  214,334 

Lougl^oyle  Draiiwge,  r.  IR.*  1411 
iMoalic  Asy!unii,  see  Lmtaiirr 
Lyodhnrst,  Lord,  ice  Chaocellor,  Tlie  Lord 
Jj/nedcch,  Lord— Tlie  Morning  ClironkU,l.yH7 


Macaulay,  Rjglit  [lon.T.B.  l&iinbiirgh.) 
Ellenborougfa,  Lord,  PiDclamalioiuoi; 612,6 
WsBbingtoii,  Treaty  of,  1353 

Marhaiery—PubHc  Diatreu,  I.  10T5 

Mackinnon,Mr.  W.  A.  (Lvmmgltm, 
Eartiiqiiake  in  Uie  Wcat  ladies,  745 

lusanity  and  Crime,  3S3 


-  Aailmiy.  see  Sheffield 

-  Road,  tea  R-vlidoIe 


Manneia,  Lard  3.  (_Naeurk-i^iotk't)titl) 
A^lianistBD,  War  in,  Con.  moved  Iar,9(U 
Carlos,  Don,  31 

Land  Allotmenu  to  tlic  Poor,  873 
Standing  OrderR— Inclosure  Bilji,  1315 

Marafieid  and  Worktop  Jiuadi,  r.  1  R.»  291 


!   Cariiigaji  —  Camiarlheii  —  lito- 


Mtat,  Ameriam,  Importation  of,  e.  907 
Medical  Charitki  •, Ireland),  e.  Select  Com.  907 

Mercliant  Seatncm'  Tund,i.  1322 


MildenhoU  Drainage,  c.  iH.'  744 

Milne  Free  ScJtoot,c.  IR.'  869;  aR.*  1152 

Mini,    Tie — Coinage,  c.   Returnn  movad   for, 

1146,  [A.  15,  N.  39,  M.24]  1147 


Monieagle,  Lord 
Cuiutian  Com,  DuIIm  on,  1 152 
CorO'lAwE,  !S0)  Com.  mond  br,  779,  896, 

864 
DiitilUtian,liKell(I>«luid),  II.  IS.  13 
Cold  wid  Hirer,  R«tnm>  of.  7US 
Spirit!,  DutfM  00  (Irnland),  335  ^ 


MOU.       ~       NOT. 


Mount  Casbell,  Earl  of 
Corn-Laws,  Com.  moted  for,  863 
Distillation,  Illicit  (Ireland),  13 

MumcipaKJorporaikmt,  c.  Lea?e,  776;  IE.* 
1152 

Montz,  Mr.  O.  F.  {Btrminghom) 
Dog  Carts,  3R.  1478 
Standing  Orders— Inclosure  Bills,  1316 

Mutiny,  c  1R.»  744 ;  2R.*  869 ;  Rep.*  1124 ; 
3R .♦  1152 ;  I.  IR.*  1313 ;  2R.*  1407 

Napier,  Captain,  Sir  C.  ^Marylebone) 
Lebanon,  114, 115 
Midshipnmn,  Treatment  of  Br— The  Governor  of 

St.  Kitts,  876,  877, 1083, 1 131 
Naval  OflBeers,  Rewards  of,  359, 261,  363 
Navy  Estimates,  269, 374,  283, 386, 388 
Washington,  Treaty  of,  1290, 1303 

Nicies,  RelatiofU  loUhf  c  1343 

Natal,  Port,  see  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

NaturaliMtion  of  Foreigners,  c,  2R.  427; 
Amend.— Bill  put  off,  441 ;  Com.  moved 
for,  746 

Kaifal  Officen^  Rewardi  of,  c,  259,  263 

Navy  EUimateSf  c.  266  ;  Amend.  (Mr.  C. 
Wood),  275,  [A.  45,  N.  125,  M.  79]  284, 
307 ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Hume)  [A.  22,  N.  71, 
M.  493  310  ;  Explanation,  427 

Neath  Harbour,  c.  IR.*  424  ;  2R.*  966 

Newcattle  and  Darlington  Bjailway^  c.  Rep.* 
869;  3R.*1285;/.  IR.1316 

Newport  {Monmouth)  Gas.  c.  1R.*13;  2R.* 
1124 

Nicboll,  Right  Hon.  J.  I.  ^Cardiff) 
Ecdesiastical  Courts,  351,  709 

Norland  Ettate  Improvement  (No.  2),  c,  IR.* 
1080;  2R>1411 

Norreys,  Sir  C.  D.  O.  J.  (Malhnv) 
Medical  Charities  (Ireland),  967,  970 
Poor-Law   (Ireland),  Com.  moved  for,   1379, 
1380 

North  Eik  Reservoir,  c.  iR.*  1080 

Northampton  and  Peterborough  Railway,  r.  2R. 
13.  [;A.94,N.  80,M.  14;],  16 

—  Improvement,  c,  iR.*  580;  2R.* 


{INDEX.}         NOT.       —       pee; 

Nottingham  Lighting,  c.  2R.*  13 ;  Rep.*  706; 
3R.*  1075;  /.  IR.*  1072;  2R.*  1147; 
Rep.»1314;  3R.»1407. 

Oaths  of  Peers,  see  Peers,  Oaths  of 


1124 

Northern  and  Eastern  Railway,  {Newport  £r- 
temion),c.  iR.*  580; 

Norwich,  Bishop  of 
EUenborough,  Lord,  Proclamations  of,  541 

Norwich  Raikoeqf,  see  Yarmouth 

Nottingham  Election,  c.  Report,  1322;  New 
Writ  moved  for,  1326,  [A.  69,  N.  91,  M. 
22]  1333 


O'Brien,  Mr.  A.  S.  (Northaa^tonshire  N.) 
Poor,  Condition  and  Education  of  the,  1 14 

O'Brien,  Mr.  W.  S.  (Itwmcife  Co.) 
Colonies,  Expenses  of,  1144 
Medical  Charities  (Ireland),  969 
Poor-Law  (Ireland),  Com.  moved  for,  1347 

Opium  Conq)ensaium,  c  250,  264, 298 

Ordnance  Estimates,  c.  321 

Oxford  Navigation,  see  Bereot 

Railw(^,c,  3R.1314;  /.  lR.»  1407 

Oxnam^s  Estate,  1. 1R.»  712 

Paisley  Municipal  Affairs,  c.  IR.*  1075 

■  Railway,  see  Glasgow 

Palaces  and  Parks,  Royal,  c.  1334 

Palmer,  Mr.  G.  (Eiiej  5.) 
Shipwrecks,  116 

Palmerston,  Viscount  (TWerfon) 
Affghanistan,  War  in.  Com.  moved  for,  191, 

206,351,356 
Ashburton,  Lord,  1317 
EUenborough  Lord,  Prodamationsof,  676 
Hoskins,  Mr.— Explanation,  427 
Wathington  Treaty,  847, 348, 1168, 1331, 1317 

Parish  Vestries,  c.  Leave,  Adj.  [A.  9,  N«  56, 
M.  471, 1406 ;  2Dd  Division  tA.  7,  N.  58, 
M,51J  1407 

Parliament,  New  Houses  of,  L  713 

Fallen,  Mr.  J.  W.  {Lancadiire) 
Africa,  Coast  of,  3R.  1095 

Pawnbrokers  {Ireland),  c.  2R.*  744 

Pechell,  Captain  G.  R.  {Brighton) 
Gilbert  Unions,  580 
Halifax  Union,  1071 
Naturalization  of  Foreigners,  3R.  438 
Naval  Officers,  Rewards  of,  363 
Navy  Estimates,  266.  373, 374, 386, 387 
Slave  Trade— Bounties,  Report,  1 145 
Statutes,  Delivery  of  the,  33 

Peel,  Right  Hon.  Sir  R.  (Tumworth) 
Afighanistan,  War  in.  Com.  moved  for,  188 
Bremer,  Sir  G.,  Ackoowledgmeni  of  Vote  of 

Thanks,  333 
Carlos,  Don,  21 

Church  of  Scotland,  Com.  moved  for,  491 
Counting  out  the  House,  1081, 1083 
EUenborough,  Lord,  Proclamations  of,  683 
Estimates,  Progress  of  the,  1 135 
Hali&x  Union,  763, 1070 
Jerusalem,  Protestant  Church  at,  17 
Land,  Peculiar  Burthens  on.  Con.  mofsd  lor, 

942,  957, 959 
Lebanon, 1 15 
Naples,  RelatioM  wlUi,  1345 


PEE.       — 


PUN. 


{INDEX.}  RAI.       —        Rl/Sf; 


Peel,  Sir  R^—etmiinued. 
Nottingham  Election,  Report.  1325,  1329 
Opium  Compensation,  266,  298 
Ordnance  Estimates,  328 
Poor,  Condition  and  Education  of  the,  107  • 
Portugal,  Treaty  with,  375 
Privilege— Printed  Papers,  45,  46,  249,  982, 

1000 
Royal  Palaces  and  Parks,  1340 
Spain,  Commerce  with,  747 
Supply—Comuiissariat.  1139,  1142, 1143 
Washington,  Treaty  of,  247,  248,  1218, 1264 

Peers   Oaths  and  Declarations,  c.  2R.*  291 ; 
Rep.*  350;  3R.*424 

Peterborough  Railway ,  see  Northampton 

— Roady  see  Leicester 

Philips,  Mr.  M.  {Manchester) 
Dofir  Carts.  3R.  1477 
Factories  Education,  1083;  2R.  1419 
Standing  Orders — Inclosur^  Bills,  1316 

PielPiery  c.  IR.*  706 

Piers,  see  Pid 

Players  of  Interludes,  c.  1 R*  141 1 

Plumptre,  Mr.  J.  P.  (Kent  E.) 

Ellenborough  Lord,  Proclamations  of,  662 

Plymouth  Hoods,  c,  iR*  246  ;  2R»  966 

Pollock,  Sir  F.,  see  Attorney-General,  The 

Poor,  Condition  and  Education  of  the,  c.  47  ;  — 
Allotment  of  Land  to  the,  870 ;— see  Factories 

Law,  c.  Returns  moved  for  (Mr.  Walter), 

29^  ;  /.  Resolutions  (Lord  Teynham),  338 ; 
— see  Clements,  Mr,  —  Factories  —  Gilbert 
Unions — Halifax  Union — Sanitory  Report 

(Ireland),  r.  1126;   Com.  mo?ed 


for,  1347,  [A.  23,  N.  108,  M.  85]  1405 
{Scotland),  /.  1121 


Portsea  Improvement,  c.  iR.*  13 
Portugal,  Treaty  with,  /.  512  ;  c.  875 
Preston  Junction  Railway,  see  Lancaster 

Waterworks,  c.  iR.*  580 ;  2R.*  1080 

Prison  Discipline  see  Knutsford 

Privilege — Printed  Papers,  c.  22,  249;  Adj. 
Debate,  975,  QA.  157;  N.  84;  M.  73] 
10G5;  2nd  Division  QA.  135,  N.  71,  M. 
G4]  1067  ;  L  Explanation,  1097  ;— Lord 
Lynedoch — The  Morning  CbronicUi  1147; 
(-.  Explanation,  1154 

Prize  Money — Acre,  c,  425 

Property,  Conveyance  of,  I,  iR.  1408 

Protests— Corn^ Laws,  868 

Protheroe,  Mr.  E.  {Halifax) 
AfigbanisUn,  War  in,  Com.  moved  toT^  S05 

Punishment  of  Death,  see  Death 
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RaUwayt,  tee  BdloMey  —  Bdfm^  -^Birmu^^ 
ham  — ''  Bristol —  Ciarence — Dean  formt^— 
Drumpeller — Glasgow^Great  Hforthqftm- 
land^Hdbeath'-lAskeard^Ltmdon'^MoSSi 
land-^Northan^on^Northem  and  Esutenk^ 
Sheffield  —  South  Eastern  — nSlra(/M—  IV^ar* 
wick —  Yarmouth 

Registration  of  Voters,  c.  Com.  79$  ;  d.  %,  ffi^i 
c/.  4,  767 ;  cl,  5,  f6. ;  Amend.  (Mn  T.  D«M« 
combe),  768,  fA.  47,  N.  57,  M.  ViXiki  d. 
7,  769,  Amend  (Mr.  Tufnell)  [A.M,  N.  9l, 
M.  53]  770;  cL  11,  771,  TA.  118,  N.  53, 
M.  60l  773;  cL  45,  775,  [A.  154,  R.  34, 
M.  120J  776;  cL  48,  778 ;  Re-corn,  1093  ; 
cL  57,  1084;  cL  58,  t(.;  cL  76,  Amend. 
(Lord  Howick)  1085;  cL  82,  Amend. 
(Mr.  Christie)  1086 ;  cl.  91 ;  add.  cl.  (Mr. 
Cowper)  1088,  [A.  66,  N.  143,  M.  77] 
ip92  ;  add,  cL  (Mr.  Hardy)  1094 ;  add,  ck 
(Sir  J.  Graham)  1095 

Ricbmond,  Duke  of 
Corn-La«ir,  Com.  moved  ftt,  78^,  844 

Right  of  Search,  I.  4. 

Roads,  tee  AygyUsJdre-^Bannbridge'-'Bermtml' 
sey — Cockermouth  —  Cromford  —  G2eMN9— 
Inchbdly—Luds  —  Leicester  —  MmJntld 
Plymouth-^Rochdale  —  gpaldk^j^^tuil^hnd 
— TVim^Aofn 

Rochdale  and  Manche$Ur  Road,  c,  iR.*  580; 
2R.»  966 

Roebuck,  Mr.  J.  A.  (Bath) 
AffffhaoieiMi*  War  in.  Com,  moved  fcf*  n9» 
206,  S54 

Rotebery,  Earl  of 
Poor-Uw  (Scotland),  1191 

Ross,  Mr.  D.  R.  (fif^oiO 
ClemenU,  Mr.— Breach  of  PrivlW|e— 109 
Factories  education,  9R.  1470 
Halifax  Union,  7<K) 
Poor-Law  (Ireland),  Cora,  moved  fn^  1404 

RotherhUhe  Roads,  lee  Birmcndujf 

Rous,  Hon,  Ciptiin,  H.  J.  (W$ttmM$rJ 
Hoiklna,  Mr—- Explanation.  497 
Navy  Kitlmaus,  967f  974,  997, 91^,  9t9«  917. 
318 

lUyal  Palaeii  ami  Parkt  c,  UU 

Rttihbrooke,  Colonel  R.  (Sufilk,  W.) 
Und,  Peculiar  Burtliene  on,  Com.  m9¥H  9ff, 

RufMll,  Right  Hon.  Lord  J.  iUmM) 
AfliibanfHani  War  In,  Com.  moved  Ibfi  141 
Canada  Com,  Duty  on.  1190  ^  ^    ^^^ 

Cbureb  of  •colland.  91 1  Com.  Miffed  4MN 
fitlenboimifh,  Urd,  ProelaiiNitiWi  9^  UN 
Rctlmatee,  rrofreae  of  the,  1194  ^^. 
Paetorlee  Kdueailon,  9R.  1419|  I4fl 
HaltHix  Union,  794 
Jamalea  fmjioH  DutlMi  1919    ^_ 
Montdnil  Cmp$n^tm,  LfOf f|  Tfl 
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Raaell,  Richt  Hon.  Lord 
XottiDfflyiin  Election,  Refwrt,  IXti,  1028 
Opium  CompeoMtion,  2M 
Poor,  Condition  mnd  Educatioii  of  the,  91 
Privil«>ge-^Printed  Pkpens  46, 975, 1037,  1048 
SuppiT — CommiMariat,  1140 
Wubi'ngtoo.  Treaty  of,  1300,  1305 

RutherfiiTd,  Rigbt  Hon.  A.  (Ixiih) 
Church  of  Scotland,  20 ;  Coin,  moved  for,  394 

St.  Helen* t  Wutenoorks,  e.  iR.*  744 ;  2R.* 

1124 

5^.  Kitts^  Gmxmar  of,  see  MMupmam^  TVeaU' 
tmul  of  a 

St.  Pancras  Churchet,  c.  iR.*  246;  3R.*  869 

St.  Vincent,  Viscount 
Corn- Laws,  Com.  oaoved  lor,  863 

Saltcoats  Harbour,  c.  iR.*  1285 

SamweWt  Name,  I  Rep.»  242  ;  3R.»  288 ;  c. 
1 R.*  424  ;  2R.*  744  ;  Rcp.»  1411 

Sandon,  Viscount  {Liverpoot) 
Poor,- Condition  and  Education  of  the,  99 

Saniiory  Report,  c.  874 
Saylaad  Indoture,  see  Sowerhjf 

Scarborough  Harbour,  c.  1R.»  580;  2R»  1080 

SchoolmoMtert  Widowt  Fund  {Scotlamdj^  c  lR.» 

969 

Scotland,  see  Borroicf/omiJieif — Chmrek — Drwn- 
pelUr— Dundee  '^Glasgow—GarbalM'-'  Hal- 
beatk—lnchbelly  Justuses  of  Peace — Monk' 
tand-^  North  Etk -^  Pauley  —  Poor 'Lauh- 
SaUcoatt—  Schoolmasters 

Scott  Mr.  R.  (  Walsair) 
Dog<^'aru,  3R.  Amend.  1480 

Search,  Bight  of,  see  Right  of  Sewrck, 
Selby,  Railway,  see  Hull 

Shaftesbury,  Earl  of, 
Toirnshend  Peerage,  291 

Shaw,  Right  Hon.  F.  {Dublin  Unwertiiy^ 
Poor,  Condition  and  Education  of  the,  101 
Lair  (Ireland),  Com.  moved  for,  1385 

Sheffield,  Ashton-undtr^Lyne  and  Manekester 
Railway,  c.  iR.^  424;  2R.*  744;  Rep.* 
Mil 

Shipwrecks,  r.  116;  Committee  to  be  enlarged 
[A.  85,  N.  90,  M.5,]  117 

Sibthorp,  Colonel  D.  L.  W.  (Lincoln) 
£cclfsiaftt!cal  CourtA,  707,  7U 
Halifax  Union,  1070 

Nortliamplon  and  Peterborough  Railway, 2R.  1 5 
R^icistration  of  Votrrf,  Com.  cL  45^  Amend. 
775.  776 ;   Rfrcom.  el.  76,  lOto;    add.  r/. 
1090 

Sane-Trade,  AboiUion  (^u/reio)  c.  iR.*  1314  ; 
ill.*  1411 


STA. 


iSZow-riWe,  JMiran  (Lri^wy)^  llL*  1314 ; 
2R.»  1411 


fioMHficr,  c.  Report,  1145 ;  see 

Bi^afSe^ek 

Siippnmom(Ttim\  c.  IR.*  1314; 


2R.*  1411 


Smith.  Mr.  J.  A.  (Chiekater) 
Opium  Compensatioii,  964*  365,  i96 


Smith,  Right  Hod.  R.  V.  (^^ 
Ellenborougb,  Lord,  PraelainationsW,  581 
Northampton  and  Peterborough  Rail««j,  SR« 
13,  15 

Smuggling,  see  Custom  House  Frauds 

Smythe,  Hon.  G.  A.  P.  S.  (Canterbury) 
Naturalization  of  Foreignen,  2R.  438 

SoL'citor  General,  The   (Sir  W.  W.  FoUctt) 

(Ereter) 
Church  of  Scotland,  Com.  moved  for,  48S 
Pririlege— Print«-d  Pspen,  23,  46,  47*  IMf. 

1035,  1048.  HI57 
Registration  of  Vocen,  Com.  c/.  5,  768  ' 

Somerset,  Right  Hoo.  Lord  G.  C.  H.  (iliis- 

Cnstom- House  Frauds,  876 
Land  Allotmenis  to  the  Poor,  871 
Standing  Orders— Indoture  Bills,  1315 

Somnauth,  Gates  of,  l.  513 
Southampton  Cemetery,  c.  IR.*  1314 
Docks,  f.  1R.»  116 

South  Eaitem  RaUwey,  c.  IR  *  580 

and  London  and  Croydon  Rod' 

way,c.  iR.*  580,  2R.*  1314 

iSourr^y  and  Sayland  Indosure  c.  1 R.*  580 
Drainage,  c.  iR.*  1075 

Spain,  Commerce  wUh,  c.  747  ; — see  CarioSj  Don 

Spalding  and  Deeping  Roads,  c.  iR.*  1411 

Speaker,  The  (The  Right  Hon.  C.  S.  Leletre: 
(Hampshire,  N.) 
Athlone  Election,  Report,  1153 
Bremer,  Sir  G.,  Acknowledgment  of  Vote  el 

Thanks  332 
Chartist  TriJs  at  Lancaster.  751.  754 
Clements,  Mr.— Breach  of  Privilfge,  304 
Dog  Carta,  Rep.  1287 
Naturalization  of  Foreigners,  2R.  441 
Naval  Officers,  Rewards  of,  263 
Poor-Law,  Return  moved  fur,  '29H 
Privilege-  Printed  Papers— Explanation,  1161 
Shipwrecks,  117 

Spirits,  Duties  on  (Ireland),  I.  335  ;— see  Illucii 
DistUlation 

Staffordshire  and  irorrci<er  Canai,  c.  iR.*  116  ; 
2R.*  350;  3ll.'  1285;  /.  1 IL*  1314 

Standing  Orders^  Inclomm  BUls,  r.  1314 


